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BROWN,  John,  (M.  D.)  a  very  extraordinary 
medical  theorist,  waa  born  about  the  end  of  1 735, 
or  the  beginning  of  1736,  at  the  village  of  Lintlaws, 
or  Preston,  in  the  pariih  of  Buncle,  in  Berwickshire. 
His  father  certainly  moved  in  no  higher  rank  tlun  that 
of  a  day-labourer,  and  belonged  to  the  class  of  dissen- 
ters known  in  Scotland  by  tne  name  of  Secedem,— a 
•ect,  at  that  time,  remarkable  for  austerity  of  hfe  and 
solemnity  of  demeanor.  However  contracted  the  no- 
tions of  the  elder  Brown  may  have  been  on  religious 
topics,  he  teemed  to  have  been  animated  by  a  very 
laudable  desire  of  communicating  to  his  infant  son  all 
the  information  which  his  narrow  finances  could  al- 
low ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  such  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  boy,  as  to 
have  enabled  him  to  read  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament before  he  had  attained  his  fifth  year.  His 
progress  in  hie  native  language  induced  his  father  to 
send  tiim  to  the  grammar>8chool  of  Dunse,  which  was 
then  taught  by  Mr  Cruickshank,  a  gentleman  whose 
Bame  b  recollected  with  grateful  auection  by  those 
whose  opportunities  best  enabled  them  to  appreciate 
his  worth.  Scarcely  had  our  author  commenced  his 
classical  career,  when  he  sustamed  a  severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  his  father.  This  event,  however,  did 
not  retard  his  mental  improvement,  for  he  conti- 
nued tinder  Mr  Cruick»hank's  care  until  he  was  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  years  of  age.  By  that  time  he 
had  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  school,  which  is 
distinguished  in  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Dujt. 

This  may  be  considered  the  period  at  which  young 
Brown's  misfortunes  commenced.  The  limited  funds 
of  hiB  pnrents  could  no  longer  support  the  expense 
of  retaining  him  at  school,  and  he  was  donmed  to  be 
a  weaver.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  he  did 
■ot  long  remain  in  this  truly  mechanical  employment ; 
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the  exact  period  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficiently known,  that  he  owed  his  change  of  situation 
to  the  liberality  and  favour  of  his  old  teacher,  who 
having  offered  to  give  him  gratuitous  instruction, 
induced  his  mother  and  hi$  step-father  to-  forego  his 
original  destination,  and  to  look  up  for  him  to  the 
digniry  of  a  seceding  preacher.  His  progress  in  his 
studies,  on  resuming  them,  justified  the  high  opinion 
whicli  Mr  Cruickshank  had  formed.  He  soon  regain- 
ed his  lost  ground  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  mas- 
ter, always  presided  and  maintained  order.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  between  his  twelfth  and  thirteenth  year, 
the  occurrence  took  place,  which,  in  some  measure, 
determined  his  future  fate.  He  had  been  educated 
in  all  the  severity  of  puritanism  ;  but  having  on  one 
occasion  been  tempted  to  *'  hear  a  sermon  in  the  esta- 
blished church  of  Dunse," "he  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  a  meeting  of  the  seceding  congregation  ; 
where  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  very  severe 
censure  :  this  his  proud  spirit  coidd  not  easily  brook, 
he  immediately  renounced  hi»  sect,  and  declared 
himself  a  member  of  the  established  church — an  event 
which  the  seceding  church  may  regret  as  longw  it 
exists. 

With  his  change  of  doctrine,  a  corresponding  change 
in  his  hitherto  hnbitual  gloominess  of  manucrii  took 
place  ;  and  some  have  asserted,  that  that  freedom, 
with  regard  to  religious  concerns,  which  he  after- 
wards strongly  displayed,  became  very  perceptible 
even  at  thi^  period  ;  indeed,  the  effect  is  what  will  be 
very  generally  prndnccd  on  persons  possessed  of  viviU 
but  ill  regulated  feelings. 

About  his  thirteenth  year,  bis  proficiency  in  litera- 
ture was  so  considerable,  as  to  induce  Mr  Cruick- 
shank to  appoint  him  usher  to  his  school,  in  which 
situatioo  he  remained,  between  five  and    six   yean. 
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Brown.  During  this  time  he  devoled  himself  to  the  duties  of 
■  V  "'  his  employment,  and  to  his  improvement  in  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  literature.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  he  distinguished  himself  among  his 
companions,  not  only  by  his  superiority  in  his  studies, 
but  aUo  by  his  skill  in  almost  every  athletic  exercise — 
wrestling,  boxing,  and  ruaning,  were  hia  favourite 
recreatioiis. 

On  quitting  the  situation  of  usher  to  Mr  Cruict- 
shank,  he  went  into  the  family  of  a  neighbouring 
gentleman,  as  tutor  to  the  children.  There  he  did 
not  long  remain  ;  but  whether  his  removal  was  owing 
to  the  insolence  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  lived, 
or  to  liis  adding  *'  the  stiffness  of  pedantry  to  the 
80ume«s  of  bigotry,"  19  a  point  at  issue  among  his 
biographers  :  we  strongly  suspect  that  each  of  these 
causes  may  have  had  some  effect,  though  bigotry 
probably  had  the  least. 

On  leaving  the  family  of  which  he  had  so  recently 
become  an  inmate,  he  proceeded  to  E<^inburgh,  and 
attended  the  philosophical  classes  with  success  ;  he 
afterwards  made  some  progress  in  his  theological 
studies;  but  his  attention  was  soon  diverted  from  the 
latter  to  medical  specubtions,  by  his  having  acci- 
dentally translated  a  thesis,  or  inaugural  disserta- 
tion, into  Latin,  which  at  once  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  bis  employer,  and  gave  a  new  impulse 
[•'to  his  genius. 

Having  resolved  on  altering  the  course  of  his  life, 
f(he  returned  to  Dunse,  and  resumed  his  labours   as 
.•ushcr~— the  duties  of  this  humble  though  import- 
ant office,  he  performed  from   Martinmas   1758  to 
the  same  term  in  1759.     He  then  returned  to  Ediu- 
l»burgh,  and  a  vacancy  having  occurrvd  in  the  High 
I  (School  of  that  city,  he  became  a  candidate  to  fill  it ; 
|-  but  being  destitute  of  a  patron,  he  failed,  as  usual  iu 
all   similar  cases,    and  was  left   to  struggle  against 
[-adversity,  with  the  embarrassments  that  appear  al- 
ii most  incidental  to  talent. 

Though  disappointed,  he  did  not  despair,  but  ap- 
(plied  with  vigour  to  his  medical  pursuits ;  and,  as  a 
kpreliminary  step,  addressed  a  Latth  letter  (which  is 
•  said  to  be  pure  and  elegant)  to   the  late  venerable 
and  acute  Dr  Monro,  stating  his  necessities,  and  re- 
iquesting  the  privilege  of  free  admission  into  the  Ana- 
tomical Thi-atre  :   So  successful  was  this  first  appli- 
cation, that   he  was  encouraged   to  address  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Ediii- 
bburgh  ; — it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  their  liber- 
equalled    his    highest    expectations.     We  feel 
•proud  in  thus  recording  an  event,   which  we  are  also 
proud  to  add,    has   many  parallels  at  the  present 
lime. 

Thus  encouraged  by  the  favour  of  bis  teachers, 
John  Brown  entered  on  his  medical  career,  and  pro- 
accuted  it  with  an  arduur  tliat  was  amply  recom- 
^pensed  by  his  success.  During  his  labours  fur  two 
or  three  years,  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  the 
classics  ;  but  afterwards  liuding   himself  quahfied  to 

Eromotc  the  studies  of  the  more  advanced  students, 
e  abandoned   his  early  occupation,  .ind   engaged  in 
bthat  profession  which  is  technically  phrased  amoiig 
^«the  young  men  of  the  university  "  gtinding"    As 
ibis  is  a  profession  little  known  beyond  the  precincts 


of  the  college  of  James  the  Sixth,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  give  some  account  of  its  origin  and  history. 
It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  multitude  of  young 
men  who  crowd  to  Edinburgh  to  receive  medical  in- 
struction, there  is  a  very  abundant  proportion  whose 
literary  attainments  are  remarkably  humble  ;  many  of 
these  young  men,  on  being  initialed  into  societies,  and 
on  learning  that  they  can  talk  as  well  as  wiser  men, 
aspire  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  science.  Not 
being  possessed  of  Latin  enough,  either  to  write  the 
inaugural  dissertation^  or  to  undergo  the  various  ex- 
aminations to  which  every  candidate  must  be  sub-  . 
jected,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  one 
qualified  to  execute  the  first,  and  to  afford  such  ra- 
pid instruction  as  may  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
mighty  dilGcuhics  which  opposd  their  progress. 
Some  young  man,  fitted  by  talent  and  experience  to 
exercise  this  calling,  engages  in  it,  and  is  called  a 
"  grinder-**  A  name  particularly  expressive,  when 
we  consider  its  origin.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
these  grinding  performers  are  sometimes  employed 
by  men.  of  education  and  talent,  who  are  indolent^ 
and  wish  speedily  to  be  familiarized  with  colloquial 
Latin. 

Previous  to  Mr  Brown's  engaging  in  this  new  pro- 
fession,  we  have  mentioned  that  he  acted  as  a  pri- 
vate teacher  ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  attended  the 
family  of  the  late  Dr  Cullen,  who  cootttiued  his  pa- 
tronage for  as  long  a  time  as  circumstances  permit- 
ted. In  1761,  Mr  Brown  became  member  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh, — a  society 
which  can  boast  of  having  been  ujjhcld  by  the  vo- 
luntary support  of  the  students  lor  upwards  of 
seventy  years,  and  of  having  enrolled  the  most  dis- 
tinguished medic^  philosophers  among  its  members 
during  that  period. 

Under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  Cullen, 
Brown  opened  a  boarding-house  for  the  students  of 
the  university  ;  the  profits  of  which,  with  those  of 
his  profession,  enabled  him  to  marrj'.  About  this  time 
he  had  the  privilege  of  illustrating,  every  evening, 
the  morning  lecture  of  Dr  CuUcn,  and  for  this  pur-- 
pose  he  was  entrusted  with  the  manuscript.  But  in 
fcpiteof  all  these  advantages,  Mr  Brown's  total  want 
of  economy,  and  of  attention  to  those  matters  which 
claim  the  notice  of  every  honest  man,  soon  involved 
him  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  from  which  he  never 
appears  to  have  been  ever  after  freed.  A  compro- 
mise with  his  creditors  at  this  time  relieved  his  most 
urgent  necessities. 

After  these  unfortunate  events,  he  laboured  very 
hard,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  professorship  in  one  of 
the  infant  seminaries  of  North  America,  then  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain  ;  but  this  expectation  was 
disappointed.  He  subsequently  ascribed  his  want  of 
success  to  selfish  motives  on  liie  part  of  Dr  Cullen  : 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  well-founded  sus- 
picion. Suon  afterwards,  he  was  farther  disappoint- 
ed m  his  views  towards  the  chair  of  the  Theory  of  Me- 
dicine, to  which  the  present  Dr  Gregory  was  then 
elected.  This  event,  which  he  also  ascribed  to  the 
unfair  conduct  of  his  old  patron,  w.^ii  followed  by  his 
rejection  on  applying  to  become  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety which  pubhshed  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Es^ys; 
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Brewa-  which  com^rteff  the  breach  between  the  professor 
and  his  quondam  fiiend.  Without  better  information 
than  can  be  easily  obtained  at  present,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  decide  how  far  Brown's  allegations  may 
be  founded  in  truth,  or  if  Dr  CulJen  had  not  some 
cogent  reasons  for  having  withheld  hi»  support  on 
the  occasions  stated.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
irregularities  of  the  former  might  have  had  their 
share  in  determining  Dr  Cullen's  conduct,  even 
if  we  adopt  the  very  partial  statement  made  by 
Brown's  advocates.  The  whole  of  Mr  Brown's 
speculations  with  respect  to  professorships  hav. 
ing  failed,  he  applied  most  diligently  to  grind- 
ing, and  employed  the  manuscript  of  his  *'  £/e- 
menta  Medicina"  as  his  text-book.  His  most  san- 
guine  expectations  were  exceeded  by  the  progress 
which  his  opinions  made  among  the  students.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  materi- 
als which  compose  the  great  body  of  medical  stu- 
dents in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

In  th?  autumn  of  1779,  Brown  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  St  An- 
drew's, dreading  lest  his  rupture  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  Edinburgh  would  thwart  his  wishes,  had 
he  attempted  to  realise  them  there.  St  Andrew's  is 
celebrated  for  conferring  degrees  without  residence, 
or  even  previous  study.  >f  the  candidate  be  recom- 
mended by  two  physicians  known  to  the  univer- 
sity. 

About  this  period,  the  contest  between  his  parti- 
zans  and  those  of  his  opponents,  were  carried  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch.  The  zeal  of  one  party  to 
convert,  and  the  distaste  of  the  other  to  be  convert- 
ed, produced  all  the  effects  consequent  on  such  ex- 
treme absurdity.  No  man  possessed  of  common  un- 
derttanding,  would  quarrel  with  another  for  differ- 
ing with  him  on  medical  topics.  But^  strange  to 
relate,  many  duels  were  fought  to  determine  whe- 
ther opium  was  a  stimulant  or  a  sedative. 

Probably  about  this  time  Dr  Brown  discovered, 
that  the  medical  practitioner,  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  useful  though  unambitious  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession, must  auticipate  no  higher  reward  than  the 
ephemeral  applause  which  success,  even  in  the  hands 
of  a  blockhead,  cannot  fail  to  procure ;  while  those 
who  venture  into  the  dangerous  regions  of  medical 
speculation  and  controversy,  may  not  only  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  that  resuli  to  their  less  ambitious 
brethren,  but  have  the  furtlier  satisfaction  of  being 
regarded  as  the  tounders  of  systems  equally  vague, 
hypothetical,  and  untrue,  as  those  of  their  prede- 
ceMora.  The  foregoing  conjecture  is  in  some  mea- 
•are  confirmed  by  the  pubhcation  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  **  EietHtnta  Mcdicinee,"  in  1780. 

The  next  tive  years  do  nut  appear  to  have  been 
occupied  by  any  remarkable  event.  In  1785,  the 
Doctor  instituted  the  masonic  lodge  of  the  Roman 
£agle.  His  views  hiive  been  variously  stated  ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  beck  fur  motives^  when  we  have 
some  of  considerable  weight  assigned  in  the  obliga- 
tion signed  by  all  the  members  of  this  institution. 
During  this  penod»  aa  well  as  every  other,  Dr 
Brown's  itiattcution  tu  his  concerns  involved  him  in 
continued  dificultic3  5  and  once,  it  is  recorded  by 


one  willing  to  palliate  every  error,  he  was  rednced  to 
the  necessity  of  concluding  a  course  of  lectures  in 
prison,  to  which  his  imprudence  had  carried  him. 
Borne  down  by  this  continued  train  of  misfortune 
and  misery,  he  left  Edinburgh  with  a  wife  and  eight 
children  tor  London,  there  hoping  to  retrieve  niB 
lost  opportunities  of  comfort.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  metropolis,  he  delivered  three  successive  courses 
of  lectures  at  the  Devil's  Tavern  ;  but  being  scan- 
tily- attended,  his  profits  were  small.  He  also  re- 
ceived a  small  sum  from  Johnson  of  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard, for  the  translation  of  his  "  Elementa  Medi- 
cince." 

It  seems  that  a  paltry  intrigue  disappointed  him 
with  regard  to  a  situation  offered  to  him  by  the 
Great  King  of  Prussia ;  and  a  still  more  paltry  re- 
venge cast  him  into  the  King's  Bench  prison.  By 
some  means,  too,  it  is  said,  that  on  a  former  occa- 
sion he  lost  the  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Padua. 

During  this  unfortunate  man's  confinement  in  the 
King's  Bench,  he  was  solicited,  by  an  eminent  London 
bookseller  and  four  associates,  to  contrive  some  nos- 
trum, for  which  his  name  would  secure  an  extensive 
sale.  The  coadjutors  never  making  any  specific  pro- 
posal as  to  the  quantum  of  reward  to  be  received  by 
the  Doctor,  the  business  was  dropped.  It  is  said 
that  their  intention  was  as  knavish  as  it  was  illiberal. 
Availing  themselves  of  Brown's  necessities,  they  in- 
tended to  increase  his  difficulties  so  much  as  to  ren- 
der any  sacrifice  acceptable.  Then  the  nostrum 
might  be  had  on  easy  terms.  The  liberality  of  two 
gentlemen,  Mr  Miller,  and  Mr  Maddison  of  Charing- 
cross,  averted  this  overhanging  calamity ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1788,  Dr  Brown  was  resto- 
red to  his  family,  in  Golden-square.  There  he  com- 
menced a  new  set  of  speculations.  H<:r  published 
a  translation  of  his  Elementa  Medicinte  ;  he  propo- 
sed a  new  edition  of  his  Observations  ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Gout,  and  on  the  Operation  of'  Opium  on  the 
Human  Constitution  ;  a  new  edition  of  the  Ele- 
menta, with  additions  ;  A  Reiuen*  of  Medical 
liexdctcers, — as  the  labours  of  the  first  year  :— 
and,  as  those  of  the  second,  a  volume  of  notes  and 
illustrations  of  the  Elementa  ;  a  second  volume  of 
Observations ;  and  as  much  practice  as  he  could  get. 
In  the  midst  of  these  anticipations  of  industry  and 
of  success,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  tu  his 
Ufc  on  the  "th  October  1788,  m  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  life. 

That  Brown  was  a  very  extraordinary  man,  can- 
not be  doubted.  His  early  acquirement  of  know-  ' 
ledge  ;  his  unwearied  diligence,  and  acuteneasof  rea-- 
soning,  point  him  out  as  a  man  fitted  fur  a  high 
Sphere ; — but  his  irritability,  his  intemperance,  his 
want  of  religion,  and  of  a  due  attention  to  the  claims 
of  his  rising  family,  lessen  the  respect  which  his  ta- 
lents create.  His  faults  appear  in  spite  of  the  veil 
which  affection  has  attempted  to  draw  over  them. 
None  of  his  errors  are  more  striking  than  his  total  want 
of  prudence  :  his  fate  proves,  very  decidedly,  the 
truth  of  Johnson's  celebrated  observation,  <•  that  no- 
thing can  supply  the  want  of  pnid^-'nce  ;  and  that 
negligence   and   irregularity,    long  continued,   will- 
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make  knowledge  useleM*  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius 
contemptible." 

Dr  Brown's  style  has  been  often  the  subject  of  de- 
hate  among  his  admirers  and  opponents.  It  appears 
to  us  often  perplexed,  sometimes  vigorous, but  coarse: 
his  arguments  are  ingenious,  and  acutely  managed^ 
but  the  dogmatism  vnth  which  he  decides  questions 
that  can  only  admit  of  probable  reasoning,  disgusts 
even  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  be  pleased.  His 
classical  acquirements  were  very  great ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  studied  the  more  perplexed  authors  as  his 
models  in  composition,'— a  circumstance  which  has 
'tended  not  a  little  to  lessen  the  number  of  his  ad> 
mirers,  particulaHy  since  it  has  been  urged,  with 
more  vehemence  than  truth,  that  this  obscurity  is 
consistent  with  the  purest  models  extant.  Cicero, 
however,  is  no  less  remarkable  for  purity  of  style, 
than  for  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that 
'the  panegyrists  of  our  author  have  too  highly  extol- 
led, and  his  opponents  have  too  much  vilified,  his 
vorks  ;  for  although  they  undoubtedly  do  not  pro- 
mise that  benefit  to  mankind  which  the  former  have 
anticipated,  yet  they  have  not  produced  such  evil  ef- 
fects as  were  predicted  by  the  latter.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  introduced  somewhat  more  preci- 
sion than  formerly  existed,  into  our  medical  reason- 
ings, and  have  drawn  the  attention  of  physicians  to 
many  of  those  whimsical  hypotheses  whicii,  under 
the  sanction  of  illustrious  names,  had  been  generally 
admitted,  from  a  want  of  examination. 

Dr  Brown's  acknowledged  works,  are,  his  06- 
tervations,  the  Elementa  Medicince,  and  the  Transla- 
tion of  the  latter.  His  unacknowledged  works,  in- 
cluding inaugural  dissertations,  and  various  tracts, 
are  said  to  be  very  numerous. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  leading  features  of  his  doctrines,  as  given  in 
the  two  works  abovementioned. 

The  Brunonian  Hypothesis  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  principles— the  application  of  which  to 
every  individual  case,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
present  article. 

1.  Life,  both  of  animals  and  vegetables,  is  consti- 
tuted by  three  states,  health,  disease,  and  predi&posi- 
tian. 

2,  In  each  of  these  three  states,  animated  beings 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  certain  external,  or  by 
certain  internal  causes,  which  produce  the  proper 
functions.  These  different  agents  are,  1st,  Heat, 
food,  wine,  poisons,  contagions,  the  blood,  the  secre- 
ted fluids,  and  air.  2d,  Muscular  contraction,  sense, 
'*  the  energy  of  the  brain  in  thinking,  and  in  exciting 
passion  or  emotion. "^Death  is  consequent  on  the 
cessation  of  their  agency  on  the  living  system. 

S.  The  principle  on  which  the  phenomena  of  life 
depend,  is  called  Excitability ;  the  agents  aSect* 
ing  tliis  principle,  are  called  the  esciting  fxytvers;  and 
the  effect  produced  by  the  latter  on  the  former,  is 
named  excitement. 

4.  The  excitabihty  differs  in  different  individuals, 
and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  exciting  powers  will  vary  in  their  ef- 
foctSj  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  excitability. 


5.  Exciting  powers  should  be  also  named  stimulL 
They  are  either  general  <>r  local.    The  first  are  those  * 
which  act  on  the  excitability  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  excitement  over  the  whole  system.     The  se- 
cond act  only  on  the  part  to  wMich  they  ai-e  applied. 

6.  Life  is  a  forced  state,  and  consequently  its  con- 
tinuance in  perfection  depends  on  the  due  acuoa  of 
the  stimuli  on  the  excitability.  Health,  then,  is 
maintained  by  the  exertion  of  natural  stimuli  on  the 
excitability. 

7.  But  whenever  they  are  unnatural,  or  act  with 
too  much  energy,  the  excitability  is  exlnusied,  and 
the  excitement  becomes  greater  than  it  ought  to 
be.  This  is  a  state  to  which  Dr  Brown  gavi?  the 
name  of  sihenic  diaihcjsis,  which  prcdispnsi'S  to  j//«r- 
nic  disease.  This  diathesis,  or  predisposition,  may 
be  increased  very  considerably  by  injudicious  manage* 
ment. 

8.  After  excitement  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
pitch,  it  ends  in  indirect  debility,  which  gives  rise  to 
asthenic  disca«es. 

9.  Indirect  debility  is  induced  by  the  excessive  ac- 
tion of  stimuli,  or  by  their  too  great  intensity.  The 
excitability  is  then  supposed  to  be  exhausted. 

10.  Direct  debility  is,  on  the  contrary,  induced  by 
a  defect  in  the  stimuli,  or  by  their  feeble  action. 

11.  These  two  species  of  debility  differ  most  es- 
sentially, and  are  sufficiently  characterised.  They 
exist  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease.  Indirect  debi- 
lity occurs  in  old  age,  and  direct  debility  in  youth 
or  infancy. 

12.  Sleep  is  the  effi:ct  of  both  kinds  of  dcbiLty»  ei- 
ther separate  or  conjunctly. 

13.  Everypower  that  acts  on  the  living  frame  is 
stimulant.  This  principle  is  supposed  not  to  be  af- 
fected by  any  circumstances  whatever. 

14.  Excitability  exists  in  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  nerves  and  in  the  muscles.  It  sympathises  in 
every  part  of  the  system.  That  is,  different  parts 
can  never  be  in  opposite  states  of  excitement. 

Dr  Brown  contrived  two  scales,  the  first  of  whicH 
he  divided  into  80  degrees,  shewing  the  quantity 
of  excitability  given  to  every  being  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  existence.  The  second  "  points 
out  the  ascending  and  descending  progression  which 
the  exciting  powers  observe  in  acting  on  the  excita- 
biUty." 

Such  arc  the  outlines  of  the  system  of  Dr  Brown. 
With  all  its  ingenuity  we  must  still  hesitate  in  adopt- 
ing it,  until  we  can  obtain  something  more  than 
the  blending  of  some  truth  with  much  conjectural 
hypothesis.  We  dislike  the  phraseology,  and  still 
more  the  arrogance,  with  which  both  the  author 
and  Ills  followers  have  asserted  their  infallibility. 

Still,  howevtT,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  of 
tl»e  conclusions  have  proved  more  useful  than  was  at 
one  time  expected. 

It,  fortunately,  is  a  matter  of  very  little  moment, 
how  physicians  theorise.  Few,  even  the  devoted 
disciples  of  Dr  Brown,  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  that  gentleman,  and  venture  on  prescribing 
wine,  high  living,  and  opium,  in  gout.  The  use  so 
liberally  made  by  Brown  and  his  proselytes  of  the 
term  demonstration,  as  applied  to  the  doctrines  above 
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apith  the  •Diemnity  of  that  omsure  ;  aad  having 

y«an  altenrarda  mouoced  his  principles  of  se- 

aad  rctoraed   to  the  communioa   of  the 

he  was  pcrferrrd  to  a  rectory  in  Nonhamp* 

,     There,  according  to  Jailer,  he  lired  an 

diMOlale  lifie«  neither  beloved  nor  mpected  ; 

baviag  qoarrelled  with  the  consuble  of  his  pa- 

I  abota  tbe  payment  of  certain  rates,  he  was,  br 

er  of  a  jmtice  of  the  peace,  thrown  into  gaol, 

he  died  in  the  year  1630,  in  the  Sl»t  year  of 

age,  after  having  boasted  that  be  had  been  com- 

rattUed  to  no  fewer  than  thirty -two  prisons,  in  some 

r«f  which  be  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon-day. 

The  fuUowers  of  this  extraordinary  man  differed, 

9t  in  ductnne,  but  in  discipline,  from  the  church  of 

L£ag]and ;  yet  they  carried  their  hostility  to  Lcr  so 

'Jar  U  to  matotain,  that  her  minitters  were  unlawfully 

•rdaioed,  th^t  her  discipline  was  Popish,  and  that  her 

Mcraments  and  institutions  were  invalid.     Nay,  they 

But  only  rrnuuiiced  communion  with   her,   but  also 

with  all  other  religious  societies,  whose  constitution 
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,  the  ecben  were  ccMaanaded  to  wvthonw 
with  theow  M^  pdhliciy  diaawa 
tlaeaa  aa  a  charch  of  Chrak.  It  was  the  ceagiega  > 
taaa,aiao,  that  elected  theaaatoe^  aad  other  o£e- 
beans*  of  the  AmA,  for  tke  liaiiTii  of  the  word, 
aad  for  Takiag  cave  of  the  poor  t  towWhtheywcm 
aapoiBted  by  iaataafc  aad  prnrer*  aao  aaipoataM  at 
haada  {  hot  itauibg  alwart  the  power  < 
then  fnaa  thoae  aficec,  aieatm  thrr  ihowli 
■Dch  a  diBBge  cuaduciie  to  the  speitaal  heaefit  «f 
the  eoaiBivaity.  For  thcK  peatori  awaied  ao  •«• 
thocity  over  the  mugtenauoa,  aor  differed  in  any  iv^ 
qMct  ffoai  tkev  Chriatiaa  bicthfea>  except  in  the 
ptrrilrgeof  diKhasgiait  Uie  dearies  of  the  aaaitttridl 
oiioe.  Neither  wat  ONt  oCce  pecaGar  to  than 
aioaei  lor  aay  aaeoiDer  of  the  eoanegaCMia  aiijuM 
poUidy  tcadi  aad  exhort ;  and  maoT  availed  thea^ 
aelvc*  of  that  privilegei  when  the  .OKOurve  of  the 
oidiaai  ?  pastor  or  ttachti  was  faiihtd.  Oatheotfaae 
hand,  the  powers  of  the  chqrch.oBtei  s  were  coaG> 
ned  within  the  narrow  bound*  of  their  nespective  can> 
gregations.  No  pMtor  wat  pnvutled  to  preach*  aor 
to  administer  the  sacrameots,  except  in  his  owa 
church  ;  and  all  act  fbnns  of  prarer  m  pablic  WOI^ 
ship  were  strictly  prohibited.  In  a  wotd,  enry 
church,  or  society  of  Christians,  nwcting  ia  oneplacek 
vras  according  to  the  Browniats*  o  ^^^  turpanHt, 
having  full  power  within  itself  to  regulate  ail  mattcrt 
for  the  good  of  the  comtnonity.  It  would  srrm  that 
Brown  had  t^i»hed  to  form  hu  church  u}H)n  the  mo> 
del  of  the  infant  church,  in  the  days  of  the  apostle*, 
without  considenne  the  important  changes,  both  ct* 
vil  aud  religious,  wntch  have  taken  place  tu  the  state 
of  the  world  since  that  tiakc,  and  the  influeuoc  which 
these  must  necrsaaraly  hive  on  all  ecclesustical  esta> 
bliihments. 

After  continuing  for  a  period  of  nearly  one  hun* 
dred  years,  the  Brownists  gave  birth  to  the  Indc* 
pendents,  who  adopted  the  greater  part  of  their  disci- 
pline. See  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.i.  p.S'28; 
Mothrim,  vol.  iv.  p.  400 ;  and  Biog.Brit.  vol.  ii.   (  A.  F. ) 

BROWNE  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  claw  Mo- 
nadelphia,  and  order  Endecandria.  See  BoTANV,  p« 
267. 

BRUC£»  R08£RT,  King  of  Scotland,  was  bom 
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offkhe  I  Ith  of  July  1 274.  He  was  the  son  of  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Annandale,  and  Martha,  Countess  of  Car- 
rick,  and  the  grandson  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  com- 
petitor with  Baliul  for  the  Scottish  throno.  Exiled 
from  his  native  country  by  the  ambition  of  his  fa' 
ther,  he  passed  his  youth  at  the  court  of  England. 
In  expectation  of  obtaining  a  crown,  the  elder  Bruce 
had  enhsted  under  the  banners  of  Edward,  and  car- 
ried arms  against  his  countrymen.  After  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  he  agreed  to  a  conference  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace.  •  On  tlie  banks  of  the  Carron,  that 
undaunted  warrior  vented  the  indignant  feelings  of 
hi8  generous  spirit.  He  upbraided  Bruce  as  the  mean 
hireuog  of  a  foreign  master,  who,  to  gratify  his  am- 
bition, had  sacrificed  the  welfare  and  independence 
of  his  native  land ;  and  who,  instead  of  courting 
the  glorious  distinction  of  delivering  his  country,  or 
of  nuling  in  asserting  her  liberties,  had  cowardly  de- 
serted that  post  which  his  birth  and  fortune  had  en- 
titled him  to  assume.  Thes«  reproaches  sunk  deep 
into  the  heart  of  Bruce.  They  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  degeneracy  of  his  conduct,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
died  soon  after  of  grief,  occasioned  by  reflecting 
on  his  past  meanness.  He,  however,  bequeathed  to  his 
son  the  legacy  of  atonement,  and  exhorted  him,  with 
his  dying  breath,  to  revenge  the  injuries  of  his  suf- 
fering country.  Young  Bruce  was  eminently  quali- 
fied for  becoming  the  champion  of  independence. 
Educated  at  the  court  of  a  warlike  monarch,  few 
could  equal  him  in  the  exercise  of  arms ;  and  with  a 
mind  intrepid  and  enterprizing,  he  possessed  a  con- 
stitution capable  of  bearing  the  deprivations  and 
hardships  ot  a  military  life.  The  injunctions  of  bis 
dying  father  were  engraven  on  his  heart  ;  and  the 
death  of  Wallace,  leaving  the  Scottish  patriots  with- 
out a  leader,  opened  the  way  for  Bruce's  exaltation 
to  that  arduous  station.  From  that  hour  he  thought 
only  of  delivering  his  country  from  oppression,  and 
his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  by  the  mighty  attempt. 
Gumming,  Lord  of  Badenoch,  who  had  been  Re- 
gent of  Scotland  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  and  who 
had  often  fought  by  the  side  of  Wallace  in  resisting 
the  tyninny  of  the  EngUsh,  was  his  only  rival  for 
the  throne,  and  the  chief  bar  to  the  success  of  his 
design  ;  and  he  could  not  but  perceive,  that  openly 
to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown  in  the  face  of  such  a 
powerful  adversary,  was  only  to  involve  his  country 


in  deeper  misery,  and  to  expose  his  cause  to  certain 
destruction.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  secure 
the  cO'operdtion  of  Cumming  in  this  great  under- 
taking, and  accordingly  he  entered  into  a  compro- 
mise with  that  nobleman,  by  wliich  he  agreed  to  re- 
sign to  him  all  his  family  estates,  on  condition   that 
he  would  give  him  his  utmost  assistance  and  support . 
in  the  execution  of  his  design,  f     But  the  treachery  . 
of  Cumming  relieved  him  from  his  engagement ;  and,, 
by  exposing  him  to   the  suspicions  of  the  King  of 
England,  hastened   the  accomphshment  of  his   de- 
termined purpose.     Bruce,  being  secretly  informed 
of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Edward,  who  had  at* 
tempted  to  draw  his  brothers  into  his  pOwer,  and 
had  determined  to  free   himself  from  future  uaeasir, 
ness,  by  extirpating  the  whole  family,  found  means 
to  elude  his  vigilance,  and  hastening  to  Scotland,  as- 
sembled his  friends  in  the  castle  of  Lochmaben,  and 
avowed  to  them  his  intention  of  assuming  the  crown. 
They  all  swoi-e  to  live  and  die  in   his  service— they 
acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign,  and   immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  take  measures  for  restoring  liber- 
ty to  their  country.     Their  safety  and  success  im- 
periously demanded    the  death  of  Cumming.     Hii>- 
treachery  and  his  power  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
their  cause,  and  they  could  not  expect  that  he  would 
abandon  the  interests  of  Edward  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  rival.     Though   the  cirviumatances  at- 
tending his  death  have  been  disputed  by  historians^ 
yet  it  is  allowed  by  all   that   he  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Bruce.     This  deed  sealed  the  revolt  of  the  patriots. 
The  honour  and  the  interest  of  Edward  called  loud- 
ly for  vengeance  ;  and  the  open  violence  with  which 
it  was  executed,  deprived  them   of  all  possibility  of 
reconcihation.      Bruce  had  now   no  alternative  left 
but  death  or  a  crown  ;  and  he  determined  to  persist, 
at   every  hazard,   in  his  design,  rather  than  expose 
himself  to  the  ignominy  of  submission.      He  was 
crowned  at  Scone,  on  the  27th  of  March  1306.   But 
such  a  series  of  disasters  succeeded,  as  had  almost 
crushed  his  exertions  and  his  hopes.     His  wife  and 
daughter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  he 
himself  and  a  few  followers,    after   having   endured 
all  the  extremities   of  hunger  and   fatigue,  were  at 
last  compelled  ta  take  refuge  from  the  lury  of  their 
enemies  m   the  island  of  Rachrin.  ^     Here  he  and 
his    party  were  hospitably   received,    and  provided 
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*  Though  thii  conference  has  been  mentioned  bj  all  the  Scotch  writers,  yet  it  haa  been  represented  by  Lord  Railet  as  a 
•tory  absurd  in  itself,  uikI  without  any  foundation  in  truth.  Where  its  abcurdity  lies,  we  leave  our  readers  to  discover. 
With  regard  to  itH  validity,  we  may  olucrvc,  that  hi«  Lordshii/s  remarks  refer  entirely  to  young  Bruce,  and  consequently 
cannot  here  apply ;  and  we  may  mention,  that  tome  historians  not  only  nflinn  tliat  the  elder  Bruce  wa»  in  the  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk, but  that  he  waA  at  the  bead  of  the  Galloway  men,  his  vassalK,  and  tliiil  it  was  owing  to  hi*  attacking  the  Scottish  army 
in  the  rear,   that  the  brave  Wallace  watt  compelled  to  ixlreaL.     Guthric't  Ifut.  uf  Scot.   vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

-f-  Some  histot'iuuK  have  been  inclined  to  BU^llect  the  truth  of  .-iny  agreement  between  Biuce  and  Cumming  raUting  to  the 
throne;  and  they  account  for  the  quarrel  between  these  noblemen,  by  toipposing  that  when  Bruce  demanded  of  Cumming 
whvlhtr  he  would  befriend  him  in  hiK  design,  Cumming  dropped  some  warm  words,  which  octa^iuncd  his  bcJivg  wounded  by 
Bruce.  Guthrie's  Jlitt.  of  Scut.  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Others  again  deny  that  Bruce  had  nny  design  of  asserting  his  ciaim  U'  the 
crunii,  and  that  the  death  of  Cumming  mob  the  cun»equcnce  of  a  hasty  quarrel  between  ibtse  proud-spirited  nvals.  Hriles' 
AnnnU,  vol  i.  p.  29?.  This  agreement,  however,  U  mentioned  bqth  by  Burbour,  17,  and  Fordun,  xVi.  5;  and  Hemmgford 
•eeiitti  also  to  insinuate  treachery  on  the  port  of  Cumming  ;  for,  when  speaking  of  the  conference  between  these  nublen.en, 
he  sa)»  of  Bruce,  •'  Ciepit  improptrare  ci  de  tcdltionc  ruu,  qutri  cum  accuiovtrat  apttd  Re^cm  Anglita,  tt  auam  conditiuHem  tit' 
Urn  ~~-  ,7)  ilamnvm  iptiut.^'  T.  i.  p,  219.  We  bebeve  ih«t  the  rtal  nature  of  this  fatal  quarrel  is  unknown.  In  audi 
i:i  -,   I'lTcfore,  we  thought  it  best  lo  follow  the  common  tradition.    * 

4  ,-.  iid  lus  uir  the  coast  of  irelaud,  and  it  is  said  that   Bruce  here  composed  a  Latin  consolatory  poem,  of  which 

tiro  llDCt  arc  only  cow  extant. 

"  Ni  ne  Scolontm  tihtrtoM  pritca  moverel, 

JVoH  Utntum  pmUrer  triit  ob  ivtpnitm'*  , 


BRUCE. 


witfi  every  necenaiT' ;  and  here  he  so  effectually  coriceal- 
ed  himself,  that  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  dead. 
Fearing,  however,  that  such  a  report  might  dis- 
courage his  adherents  in  Scotland,  and  induce  them 
to  submit  to  Edward,  he  resolved  to  make  another 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.  Passing  secret- 
ly over  into  Arran,  he  dispatched  a  faithful  domes- 
tic into  Carrick  to  discover  how  his  ancient  vassals 
itood  affected  to  his  cause.  He  himself,  with  his 
friends,  soon  after  followed.  Upon  their  landing, 
'  they  immediately  learnt  that  the  whole  country  was 
in'  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  that  there  ap- 
peared no  hope  of  assistance.  Surrounded  with 
dangers,  Bruce  hesitated  for  a  moment  upon  what  to  re- 
solve; but  his  valour  and  despair  soon  dispelled  every 
cduideration  of  danger. 

«  Here  ahall  no  peril  that  may  be 
Drive  me  eftooru  unto  the  sea ; 
Mine  aventure  here  talce  will  I, 
Whether  it  be  eaaefUl  or  angry." 

Bakboob,  p.  91. 

With  three  hundred  followers,  he  surprised  the 
Engfish  in  their  •cantonments,  took  the  castle  of 
Tnmberry,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  From 
that  day  his  party  rapidly  increased ;  and,  after  eight 
years  of  incessant  warfare,  attended  by  the  most 
glorioQS  successes,  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannock- 
bnm  blasted  the  hopes  of  Edward,  and  secured  the 
independence  of  Scotland.      Bruce  was  now  6rmly 
established  upon  the  throne,  and  from  being  a  wan- 
dering outcast,  fighting  for  his  very  existence  against 
the  tyranny  of  Edward,  he  became  a  powerftu  mo- 
narch, carrying  terror  and  desolation  into  the  terri- 
tories of  his  adversary.     The  remainder  of  his  life 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  spent  in  active  warfare,  but 
hit  offensive  operations  were  too  extensive  to  be  com- 
pletely successfnl ;  and  his  attempt  upon  Ireland  was 
undertaken,  not  so  mach  to  harass  his  enemy,  or  to 
extend  his  power,  as  to  gain  a  kingdom  for  his  bro- 
ther Edward,  whose  ambition,  unable  to  brook  the 
authority  of  a  superior,  would  otherwise  have  em- 
broiled bis  country  in  a  civil  war.     Worn  out,  at 
length,  with  the  fatigues  and  exertions  of  an  event- 
fill  life,  ud  after  having  concluded  a  peace  with 
England,    most    advantageous  and    honourable  to 
Scotland,  and  worthy  of  lier  long  struggle  for  inde> 
pendence,  Bruce  died  at  Cardross,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1S29,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  acre,  and  the 
24th  of  his  reign.     On  his   death-bed,  he  request- 
ed, that  as  he  had  often  purposed  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land,  his  heart  should  be  carried  thither,  and  depo- 
sited at  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour.     Sir  James 
Dooglas,  who  had  been  long  his  companion  in  arms, 
and  his  fiuthful  adherent  through  every  variety  of 
fbrtone,  was  chosen  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  dying 
master.     But  this  mournful  duty  was  never  perform- 
ed ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Barbour, '  that  Doug- 
las, on  his'way  to  Jerusalem,  landed  in  Spain,  where 
la«  fell  in  battUhiffainst  the  Moors.    The  royal  heart 
"Watt  brouffht  back  to  Scotland,  and  buried  in  the 
cftkurch  of  Melrose. 

Brace  was  twice  tfhrried ;  first  to  Isabella,  daugh- 
:^mr  of  Donald,  Earl  of  Mar,  by  whom  he  had  Mar- 
,  married  to  Walter,  the  Stewart  ot  iScotland, 


whose  son,  Robert  II.  was  the  first  monarch  cS0Ls 
line  of  Stuart.  By  his  second  wife,  Elizabrth, 
daughter  of  Aymer  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  he 
had  David  II.  who  succeeded  him,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

As  a  warrior,  Robert  Bruce  found  no  eqwd  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  it  is  impossible,  by 
any  (klineation  of  ours,  to  do  justice  to  that  un- 
daunted valour  which  no  dangers  could  dismay ;  to 
that  energy  of  soul  which  rose  superior  to  every 
misfortune;  and  to  that  unwearied  perseverance  whidi» 
under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  distressful, 
led  him,  with  a  steady  step,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  design.  In  Scotland,  his  name  will  ever  be 
rememberra  with  gratitude  and  admiration.  From 
the  many  salutary  regulations  which  he  introduced 
into  his  government,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  sincere 
affection  for  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  ;  and,  by^  a 
wise  and  vigrorous  administration,  he  curbed  the  ir- 
regularities of  a  people  who  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  plunder.  See 
Guthrie's  Hist.  ^Scot.  vol.  ii.  p.  16S,  &c.;  HumeV 
Hist,  of  Eng:  rol.  ii.  p.  3S3,  &c. ;  Hailes'  AmuJi 
of  Scot. ;  and  Barbour's  Ldfe  of  Bruce,     (/j) 

BRUCE,  James,  one  of  the  most  enterprizing  of 
modern  travellers,  was  bom  at  Kinnaird,  the  residence 
of  his  family,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  14th  day  of  December,  1730.  Bruce's  family 
was  ancient  and  respectable,  and  many  of  his  ancestara 
had  made  a  distinguished  figure  both  in  church  and 
state.  Of  the  early  Ufe  of  Bruce  few  particulars  are 
known ;  though  strongly  formed,  he  did  not  promise* 
whfn  a  child,  that  athletic  constitution  and  stature 
which  he  attained  in  manhood :  and  his  temper,  con- 
trary to  what  he  afterwards  assumed,  was  gentle  and 
quiet ;  as  he  advanced  in  life,  it  became  bold,  hasty, 
and  impetuous,  accompanied  however  with  a  man^ 
openness,  that  shewed  a  warm  and  generous  heart. 
When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the 
school  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  made  rapid  progrtrss 
in  classical  literature.  He  was  particularly  attentive 
in  acquiring  the  accomplishments  of  fashionable  lifie  $ 
he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  time  in  sports  of  the  field, 
and  attained  great  dexterity  in  shooting:  a  qualifica- 
tion which  he  turned  to  good  account  in  the  course 
of  his  hazardous  travels.  He  was  intended  originally 
for  the  profession  of  the  law  ;  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  fond  of  this  profession  ;  and  his  copy  of 
Hemecciut't  ImtititteSy  which  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  family,  is  scribbled  over  with  verses  from  the 
Italian  poets.  At  last  he  relinquished  the  study  of 
the  law  altogether,  and  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
India ;  he  was  prevented  however  from  carrying  his 
intentions  into  execution,  by  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  the  family  of  a  Mrs  Allan,  uie  widow  of  an 
eminent  wine  merchant,  whose  daughter  he  married  ; 
in  consequence  of  this  connection  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don, as  a  partner  in  the  wine  trade  with  Mrs  Allan's 
son.  In  a  few  months  after  their  marriage,  Mrs 
Bruce  exhibited  erident  symptoms  of  consumption  ; 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  try  the  mild  climate 
of  the  sonth  of  France.  She  expired,  however,  at 
Paris;  and  such  was  the  bigrotry  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics at  that  time,  that  she  was  scarcely  permitted 
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^die  in  pace,  and  her  distracted  hu&band  had  to 
steal  for  her  a  grave  at  midnight,  that  he  mieht  avoid 
the  unhallowed  insullB  which  bigotry  thoHght  it  me- 
-;ritorious  to  offer  to  the  remains  of  a  heretic. 

Mr  Bruce  continued  for  some  time  in  the  wiue 
^tradet  and  in  the  way  of  hie  business,  travelled  over 
Jthe  most  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands. 
When  at  Brussels  he  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
a  person  who  had  behaved  rudely  in  bis  presence,  to  a 
young  gentleman,  whose  appearance  had  prepossessed 
Bruce  in  his  favour.  This  quarrel  was  decided  by 
the  sword ;  and  Bruce  having  wounded  his  antagonist, 
as  it  was  thought  mortally,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Netherlands.  Having  received  accounts  of  his  fa- 
ther's death,  who  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  1758,  he  re- 
solved to  return  to  England.  Though  he  succeeded 
to  a  respectable  fortune,  it  was  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  his  ambition.  As  he  possessed 
great  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  he  began  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  and  Eihiopic, 
prompted  at  first  in  all  probability,  by  mere  curiosity ; 
but  it  is  not  unlikvly  that  the  world  owes  to  this  cir- 
cumstance the  fruits  of  his  valuable  travels.  In 
17''1  Bruce  withdrew  from  the  wine  trade,  which  he 
liad  carried  on  for  seven  years,  in  company  with  his 
brother-in-law.  He  now  began  to  engage  m  politics, 
and  proposed  the  plan  of  an  expedition  against  Fer- 
rol,  which  was  favourably  received  by  the  ministry, 
and  even  resolved  on,  but  never  carried  into  execution. 
Bruce  being  disappointed  in  his  views,  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  and  spend  his  time  as  a  country 
gentleman.  Lord  Halifax  laughed  at  the  idea,  and 
suggested  Africa  to  him  as  a  proper  field  for  entcr- 
pnze  and  discovery ;  and  that  he  might  go  under  the 
protection  of  a  public  character,  it  was  proposed  to 
send  hinv  as  consul  to  Algiers.  Bruce  acceded  to 
these  proposals,  and  left  Britain  in  the  end  of  June 
1762.  He  passed  through  France  and  Italy,  and 
carried  with  him  from  the  latter  country  an  artist  to 
assist  him  in  his  drawings.  His  residence  at  Algiers 
was  rendered  extremely  uncomfortable,  and  he  was 
at  last  superseded  by  the  influence  of  a  party.  He 
obtained  permission  from  the  Dcy  to  travel  through 
the  interior  provinces,  from  thence  he  passed  into 
Syria,  visited  Balbec  and  Palmyra*  and  at  last  pre- 
pared for  his  great  enterprize,  the  journey  into  Abys- 
sinia, to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  As  he  had 
resolved  to  travel  in  the  character  of  a  physician,  he 
received  books  and  instructions  respecting  the  diseases 
of  the  east  from  Dr  Russcl  at  Aleppo.  He  sailed 
up  the  Nile  a  considerable  way,  and  then  joined  the 
caravan  to  Cosseir  on  the  Red  Sea  ;  from  thence  he 
passed  over  to  Jidda,  and  visited  a  considerable  part  of 
the  sea  coast  of  Arabia.  The  journal  which  he  kept 
of  the  occurrences  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  is  extremely 
interesting ;  but  our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering 
into  a  detailed  account.  After  furnishing  himself 
with  numerous  letters  of  recommendation,  a  precau- 
tion which  he  never  neglected,  and  to  which  he  owed 
his  safety,  he  sailed  for  Massowah,  the  only  practi- 
cable entrance  into  Abyssinia.  He  was  here  exposed 
to  the  greatest  danger  from  the  villany  of  the  Naybe, 
and  with  difficulty  escaped  witli  his  life.  It  is  quite 
inapossible  to  give  an  account  ef  his  proceedings  in 
Abysunia,  of  the  honours  which  were  conferred  upon 


him,  of  the  strange  occurrences  which  He  records,  or 
of  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in  prosecuting 
his  grand  object,  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  He  at  last  accomplished  his  object,  and  his 
feelings  on  that  occasion  were  of  a  very  singular  and 
mixed  character:  at  first  he  felt  a  degree  of  exulta- 
tion that  he  had  seen  what  he  imagined  no  European 
had  ever  seen  before  him,  but  instantly  the  roost  af- 
dieting  dejection  overpowered  his  spirits  when  he 
compared  the  small  utility  likely  to  result  from  his 
labours,  with  the  difficulties  which  he  had  already 
experienced,  and  which  he  had  again  to  encounter. 
Abyssinia  was  at  that  time  distracted  by  factions,  and 
involved  in  a  civil  war.  With  great  difficulty  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  ;  and  to  avoid  the  danger  which 
he  apprehended  at  Massowah,  he  resolved  to  return 
by  Sennaar.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  in  this  route  were  almost  unparalleled. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  whole  of 
his  narrative,  from  the  time  that  he  entered  Abyssinia, 
till  he  reached  Syene  in  Egypt,  by  the  way  of  Sen- 
naar, is  the  most  interesting  detail  to  be  found  in  any 
language.  His  constitution  had  been  much  impaired 
by  his  residence  in  Abvssinia  ;  and  the  Guinea  Worm 
which  had  entered  his  leg,  having  been  broken  in  the 
extracting,  had  almost  cost  him  his  life.  He  resided 
for  a  considerable  time  after  his  return,  in  the  south 
of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  lived  on 
the  moht  intimate  footing  with  the  celebrated  Count 
de  BufFon,  who  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  him 
for  several  important  communications  on  the  subject 
of  natural  history.  He  at  last  settled  in  his  native 
country,  and  on  his  paternal  inheritance.  In  1776,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas,  of  Fingask, 
Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  two  of  whom, 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  are  still  living.  After  he  set- 
tled at  Kinnaird,  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  mana- 
ging his  estate,  in  preparing  his  Travels  for  the  press, 
and  other  literary  occupations.  He  retained  to  the 
last  his  fondness  for  field  sports.  He  was  preparing 
a  second  edition  of  his  Travels,  when  death  prevent- 
ed the  execution  of  his  design.  On  Saturday,  the 
26th  of  April  1794-,  having  entertained  some  com- 
pany at  Kinnaird,  as  he  was  going  down  stairs  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  hand  a  lady  into  a 
carriage,  his  foot  shpped,  and  he  fell  down  head- 
leng  from  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  step  from  the 
ground.  He  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensibihly, 
without  any  apparent  contusion,  and  expired  early 
next  morning. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  celebrated  traveller,  who 
uniformly  ascribes  all  his  wonderful  escapes  to  the 
hand  of  Providence,  by  whose  inscrutable  decrees 
he  was  thus  summoned  from  the  world.  His  stature 
was  six  feet  four  inches  ;  his  person  was  large,  and 
well  proportioned ;  and  his  strength  correspondent 
to  his  size  and  stature.  He  found  no  difficulty  in 
acquiring  languages  of  any  kind ;  he  understood 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Besides 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  read  well,  he  knew  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  ;  he  read  and  spoke 
with  ease,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Amharic:  he  wa» 
a  good  practical  astronomer,  and  his  drawings  are 
admirable.  No  author  ever  experienced  such  un- 
gentlemanlike  treatment  from  reviewers  and  other 
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p*tty  •fiailanti.    A    paved   of  contemptible  fools, 
w!  .-v  h.id  htvcr  been   out  pf  sight  of  the  smoke  of 
}r.tlun,  liad  tlte  aiidnci'y  to  aver  that  he  never  had 
:n  in  Abyssinia,  and  that  Kis  book,  from  begin- 
—   a  fshricatjon.      Brnce's  temper, 
Uy   liauglity,    xrrvcd   to    provoktf 
:;i;d   hii  vanity,  whicli  was  very  coti* 
Jed  his  t-ncmica  an  upportunitj  of  say- 
.  id  magnified  his  exploits  :in<I  his  dan> 
])<»iice  of  ii^th.     These  insinuations, 
'  away  ;  and   the  progress  of 
iti  the  same  field,  served  to 
iitntn  ail  liii  fttatcinents. 

But  a  more  serious  attack  has  been  made  on  him 
f,  by  Lord  Valertia,  who  pretends  to  have  dc- 
d,  by  actual  observation,  not  only  hla  inaccu- 
but  his  falsehoods.     This  has  encouraged  some 
lb©  joiimah  in  which  Brace  had   been  originally 
ailcd,  to  renew  the  attack,  and  to  assume  credit 
rriment.     Lord  Vr.lentia  dii  not  cr.ter 
elf,  but  he  dispatched  Mr  Salt,  one 
■■'  \    whose  attention  seems  to  have 
bcra  ;  ii.ploycd  in  endeavouring  to  over- 

turn of    Bruce.     Mr  Salt  h»s   been 

M  9e<'  'lyssinla,  but  has  not  as   yet  fn- 

»ourcU  tti'.-   wuild  with  his  second  thoughts  on  the 
We  are  not  afraid,  however,  to  affirm,  that 
■nd  no  writer  of  any  description,  has 
1  to  coiifirm  the  accuracy  cf  Bruci». 
lv.i..  to  direct    the  attention  of  our  read- 
pyir.ts  on  which  he  attacks  the  veracity  of 


Mr  Salt's  party  had  reached  Hamhammou, 
_  ■  stopt  by  a  violent  storm  }  vpon  which  he 
rthat  TJnao  was  exposed  to  a  storm  in  the 
E,  ••  Avcver,  he  describes,  says  he, 

txa^f...^\.i^n.'*  Nothing  can  manifest  a 
ttnjoger  propensity  to  carping  and  imfairness  than 
""  lalioD.  How  could  Salt  know  that  Bruce's 

of  the  Btorm  was  exaggerated  ?     Was  it 
ll  storm  which   Bruce  described  that  Mr 
witnessed  ?     Or  did  the  spirit  of  the  storm  ap- 
him  to  complain  of  misrepresentation  ?     In 
tvrry  step  that  he  takes  serves  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  Bruce.  When  he  arrives  at  Tub- 
is  forced   to   confess,  ♦•  Bruce  has  well  dc- 
this  place."     Bruce  says,  that  between  Shil- 
and  Hamhammou,  he  first  observed  the  dung 
elephants.      It  is  curious  enough,   that  when  Mr 
com»:8  to  the  same  place,  he  makes  exactly  the 
«»ni<  observation.       Bruce,  however,  is   by   far  the 
Jl«"  cojfTol^igist  of  the  two  ;  for  be  informs 
dung  which  ho  observed,  was  filled  with 
led  branches  of  trees,  which  gives  us  some 
into  the  habits  of  the  elephant  ;    but   Mr 
f»  on  satt!>fied,  with  barely  introducing  his 
this  elegant  phtnomenon.     Hf  passes  the 
the   Hazorta,  whose  residence  he  admits  to 
Urably  described  by   Bruce,  and  at  last  comes 
'fttmous  mountain  of  Taranta.     He  is  very  se- 
•On  Bruce  for  exaggerating  the  difiicuhies  of  the 
li  he  and  his  parly  cleared  in  a  few  hours, 
'.Cf'n    uarty   took  part  of  two  days.     He 
-,  however,  of  Bruce's  quadrant,  which 
->.  to  carry  it,  whilst  Mr  Salt's  princi- 
'*£"  V.  f  Aai  i. 
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pal  box  i«iis  carried,  as  he  himself  iiiformi  us,  by  a 
buy  of  thirteen  years  of  age.  Besides,  Bruce  tells 
ttt,  that  the  3sses  turned  and  ran  duwn  the  hill  to  a 
great  diiitance,  which  ctuied  a  general  bait  till  they 
were  recovered.  If  Mr  Salt  had  not  b«Ji  bh'ndv>i 
by  prejudice,  he  would  have  acknowledged  that  nc>;'.r 
of  ihese  causes  of  obstruction  operated  in  his  case  i 
and  tliat,  therefore,  the  ascent  of  thfr  mcuntain  was 
comparatively  easy.  Besides,  the  road  on  the  mountain 
was  excessively  bad  in  Bnicc's  time,  which  Mr  Salt 
confesses  was  not  the  case  when  he  passed  it, 

Mr  Salt  makes  another  sneer  at  Bruce,  when  he 
says,  **  we  passed  on  wHthout  observing  Troglodytical 
caves,  or  being  disturbed  by  hyenas."  What  a  pity- 
that  travellers  have  not  better  memories,  or  a  little 
more  foresight  and  consistency  !  He  had  said  only  a 
few  pages  before,  **  we  passed  a  cnvc  inhabited  by  a 
family  of  the  natives."  And  he  tells  us,  afterwards, 
that  the  usual  mode  of  building  in  Abyssinia,  is  t» 
choose  a  projecting  rock,  and  after  building  two  side 
walls,  to  lay  on  a  roof  level  with  the  rock  above, 
which  gives  the  houses  all  the  appearance  of  caves. 
He  also  confesses  that  many  of  the  churches  are 
more  than  half  caves,  the  greater  part  of  them  being 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  And  as  to  the  hyenas, 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  till  he  ulls  U5  the  whole 
party  were  kept  awake  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  these  ravenous 
animals.  Bruce  describes  admirably  the  appearance 
of  Taranta,  covered  on  the  sides  with  that  singular 
tree  the  kolquall,  and  on  the  top  with  the  hertf- 
bearing  cedar.  Mr  Salt  confirms  this  description  in 
every-  particular,  but  falls  infinitely  thort  of  the  gra- 
phic style  of  his  predecessor. 

Let  uB  now  attend  Mr  Salt  to  a  Br/wrf  feast,  #lll||r 
excited  the  wonder  and  incredulity  of  the  public  su 
much  on  the  publication  of  Bruce's  book.  Mr  Sale 
denies  expressly  that  the  flesh  is  eaten  while  the  ani> 
mal  is  alive  ;  and  yet  both  he  tfnd  Captain  Rudland, 
who  accompanied  him,  declare,  that  thejlesh  quiver* 
ed  all  the  time  I  hut  they  nere  eating  it ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  this  could  be  the  case  if 
the  animal  was  perfectly  dead  before  it  was  cut  up. 
Bruce  sayb  that  it  was  not  fashionable  for  people  of 
distinction  to  feed  themselves,  but  that  they  had 
persons  employed  to  put  the  meat  into  their  mouth  : 
this  Mr  Salt  denies.  But  Captain  Rudland,  who 
kept  a  separate  journal,  says  expressly  that  they  fed 
one  another  as  boys  do  magpies  in  England  }  and 
that  the  Ras,  by  way  of  showmg  his  attention,  some- 
times stufied  him  till  he  was  hke  to  burst.  Mr  Salt 
declares  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  lascivious  scenes 
which  Bruce- describes  as  taking  place  at  the  lirind 
feasts,  hud  no  existence  but  in  his  own  imagination  ; 
and  yet  both  he  and  Captain  Rudland  say,  that  they 
often  loeard  such  conversation,  and  saw  such  scenes, 
even  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Ras  and  his  ladies,  as  de> 
cency  woidd  not  permit  them  to  describe.  Notwith- 
standing Mr  Salt*s  incessant  carping  at  Bruce,  he 
conlesses  that  his  account  tjf  the  transactions  in 
Abyssinia,  whilst  he  was  there,  is  true  in  the  minu- 
test particular :  and  he  says  that  he  shall  never  forget 
the  astonishment  expressed  bv  the  natives  at  the 
knowledge  he  displayed  of  their  history.  They 
looked  upon  him  a«  a  superior  being  when  he  exhi< 
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Irua.  Pascal  wiih  the  means  of  describing  his  diagrams,— 
the  use  of  coals  taken  from  the  hearth.  His  first 
production,  which  obtained  particular  admiration, 
was  a  portrait  of  his  grandfather,  taken  when  he 
was  not  more  than  twelve.  Fortunately,  his  genius 
did  not  want  all  the  encouragement  and  aid  which  it 
deserved  :  After  having  studied  witli  great  success 
in  the  school  of  Vouet,  in  hi»  23d  ycarltc  was  sent 
by  the  Chancellor  Seguicr  to  Italy,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  art  during  six  years,  under  the  inspection 
and  the  roof  of  Poussin.  Though  his  genius  led 
him  to  great  designs,  yet  he  was  so  well  aware  of 
the  advantage  of  correctness  in  the  minutest  thingB, 
that  he  made  the  manners  and  costume  of  antiquity 
a  particular  study  during  the  period  of  his  eauca- 
tion,  which  was  happily  prolonged  till  his  30th  year. 
He  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished by  a  court  the  most  polished  in  Europe, 
and  a  mouarcli  who  added  to  his  other  ambition,  the 
more  honourable  emulation  of  the  character  of  the 
most  munificent  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  He  was  in- 
troduced to  the  king  by  Mazarin,  and  found  a  pow- 
erful friend  in  Colbert,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  appointment  as  the  king's  first  painter,  as  well  as 
for  letters  of  nobility.  These  honours  were  confer- 
red upon  him  in  1662.  To  the  same  minister  he 
owed  his  appointment  to  the  general  direction  of  all 
the  royal  works.  He  was  after^vards  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  academy  of  painting,  which  he  greatly 
served,  V>y  his  successful  exertions,  to  procure  the 
establishment  of  a  new  school  at  Rome,  in  which 
young  artists,  selected  from  his  countrymen,  might 
be  gratuitously  educated.  In  his  old  age,  however, 
X^  Crun  experienced  mortifications  arising  from 
eauses  not  necessarily  implied  in  age.  Colbert  was 
removed  from  the  superintcndancc  of  the  royal  edi- 
fices. Louvois  succeeded  to  the  department,  and  it 
•was  natural  that  the  new  superintendant's  enmity  to 
Colbert  should  embrace  all  his  favourites.  If  the 
king  was  not  to  be  influenced  so  far  as  to  withdraw 
his  countenance  from  L.c  Brun,  yet  it  was  easy  to 
torment  a  man  of  his  character,  by  giving  him  a  ri- 
Tal  at  the  palace,  in  tlic  person  of  Mignard,  and  by 
pointing  the  competition  with  all  the  vexations  of  a 
little  and  contemptible  malice.  Le  Brun  was  not  of 
a  temperament  to  regard  these  attempts  upon  his 
quiet  with  philosophical  indifference,  or  with  cool 
disdain.  They  shook  his  tranquillity,  and  are  thought 
to  have  hastened  his  dissolutiaii  :  ho  died  of  a  de- 
cline in  1690,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Extreme 
jealousy  of  competition  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
the  great  shade  in  his  character,  unless  the  imputa- 
tion  may  bethought  to  have  arisen  not  so  much  from 
an  excess  of  jealousy  in  itim  beyond  other  profcsdors 
•f  his  art,  as  from  his  more  unreserved  expression  of 
what  he  felt.  Had  he  judged  it  necessary  or  deco- 
rous to  make  a  secret  of  his  feeling  of  jealousy,  he 
would  doubtless  have  suppressed  the  expression  of  sa- 
tisfaction, after  his  visit  to  another  and  a  formidable 
rival,  Le  Sueur,  m  his  last  illness,  on  wliich  occasiou 
be  was  heard  to  say,  that  denth  was  going  to  take  a 
great  thorn  out  of  his  foot.  The  discredited  report 
that  he  had  procured  his  rival's  death,  by  poison,  is 
a  proof,  both  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his  jealousy, 
3ud  of  ;bo  «candalgusill>l>erality  of  his  eaemies^  The 
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merit  of  Le  Brun,  as  a  painter,  wat  tucli,  that  few 
have  had  less  cause  for  apprehension  from  competi- 
tion. His  genius,  and  the  course  of  his  studies,  en- 
gaged him  in  lufty  designs,  in  the  execution  of  which, 
the  historical  propriety,  good  ordonnance,  and  just  ex- 
pression, arc  particularly  admired.  As  a  colourist,  he 
is  entitled  to  less  praise ;  and  in  drapery  and  orna- 
ment, by  departing  from  simplicity,  he  hat  betrayed 
considerable  deficiency  of  taste.  As  a  writer,  he  it 
well  known  by  his  two  works,  one  on  physiognomy, 
and  the  other  on  the  passions,  the  latter  of'^which  con- 
tained figures,  which  have  been  much  used  as  models 
for  drawing.  It  is  mentioned,  in  proof  of  his  solici- 
tude to  unite  correctness  of  execution  with  grandeur 
of  design,  that  his  figures  were  all  drawn  raked,  and 
afterwards  clothed  ;  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
when  he  was  employed  about  his  great  work,  the 
battles  of  Alexander,  he  obtained  models  of  Per- 
sian horses,  drawn  for  the  purpose  at  Aleppo.  The 
other  most  celebrated  productions  of  his  pencil  are, 
St  John  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  the  carrying  of  the 
cross,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  penitent  magdalen. 
He  has  gained  less  reputation  by  nis  paintings  tn  the 
great  gallery  at  Versailles,  which  occupied  him  during 
fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and  in  which  he  has  exhibited, 
in  allegory, the  great  events  of  ihercignof  Louis  XIV. 
In  this  work  the  artist  was  instructed  and  trammel- 
led by  the  courtier  ;  and,  if  to  say,  maleriem  superal 
opus,  is  but  restricted  praise,  it  is  all  that  could  be 
required,  in  a  labour  that  was  rather  imposed  by  in» 
terest  than  chosen  by  the  judgment.  See  D'Argeu- 
ville  Vies  dei  Peinires,     (j.  M.) 

BRUNDISI,  or  Brundisium.     See  BaiNDisi. 

B  RUN  ELL  1  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Dodecandria,  and  order  Pentagyoia.  Sec  BoTANry. 
p.  227. 

BRUNFELSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clasi 
Didynamia,  and  order  Angiospermia.  See  Botany, 
p.  249. 

BRUNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botany,  p.  155. 

BRUNN,  Brinn,  Briun,  Bhno,  or  Bruna, 
is  a  city  of  Moravia,  and  the  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  same  name.  Tliis  town  is  agreeably  and 
strongly  situated,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Schwartschaw  and  Surtawa,  upon  two  mountains, 
the  sides  of  which  are  well  cultivated,  and  covered 
with  vines.  The  town  is  long,  and  well  built,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  churches  and  public 
edifices.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  palace  of  Diet- 
richstein ;  the  fine  church  of  the  Jesuits  ;  the  convent 
of  St  Thomas,  where  there  is  a  miraculous  Madonna, 
pretended  to  have  been  painted  by  the  Evangelist 
Luke  ;  and  the  castle  of  Spielberg,  which  is  buut  on 
an  eminence  near  the  town,  and  forms  its  principal  de- 
fence. This  castle  is  used  also  as  a  state  prison,  and  if 
it  were  not  a  little  commanded  by  the  higher  ground, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  fortresses  in  Europe.  At 
the  foot  of  the  forLress  btands  two  cloisters  of  nuns, 
and  an  liospiial  of  the  Knights  uf  Malta.  The  Car- 
thiisidn  muTiastcry  uf  Konigsfield  is  vcr}'  near  the 
city  ;  and  half  way  between  Brunn  and  Ri&chaw, 
there  is  a  monument  of  marble  erected  in  honour  of 
one  of  the  emperors.  The  has  reliefs  in  bronze,  re« 
present  him  as  conducting  the  plough.     There  arc 
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ichia  four  fairs  Iield  annuaUy  at  Bninn ;  and  the  principal 
I  .  articles  of  manufacture  are  silk  stuITi),  cloth,  velvets, 
irmn-wic  jji^j  {,ats.  Speaking  of  the  fortifications  of  Bruun, 
the  celebrated  Guibert  observes,"  N'ii  qu'uno  enceinte* 
avec  quelques  ouvrages  exterieurs>  mediocremeut  en- 
trelenus;  scroit  susceptible  de  devenir  une  bonne 
place,  mais  ne  defend  aucun  debouchc,  le  pays  etant 
tout  Guvert  autour  d'elle."  *  Brunn  is  the  seat  of 
several  tribunals,  and  the  diets  of  the  state  are  held 
atObautz  and  at  Brunn  alternately.  There  is  a  fine 
cuarry  of  marble  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Pop- 
ulation 16,000.  East  Long.  16"  30.  North  Lat. 
49^9'.    (j) 

BRUNNICHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Decandria,  and  order  Trigynia.  Sec  Botany,  p.  216. 

BRUNONI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Fen< 
tandria,  and  order  Monogyaia.  Sec  Botany,  p.  175. 
and  Brown's  Prodrcmus  Pinnt.  Nov.  HoU.  &c.  p. 
£89. 

BRUNSVIGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
^exandria,  and  order  Monogyuia.  See  Botany, 
p.  193. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
]>halia,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Ockcr,  is 
,  tituated  in  a  very  agreeable  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ocker,  which  is  navigable  above  the  city  as  far  as 
Wolfenbuttle.  It  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Hans* 
towns  :  It  maintained  its  liberty  during  many  severe 
and  tedious  contests,  until  1671,  when  it  was  subjugat- 
ed by  RodolphusAugustuSjDukc  of  Brunswick  Wol- 
fenbuttle, who  erected  a  citadel  in  the  town  to  secure 
its  subjection  ;  and,  from  that  time,  it  continued  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  reigning  prince,  until  its  an- 
xBexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  town 
fk»*  the  form  of  nearly  a  square.  It  is  strongly  for- 
tified, and  extends  about  two  miles  in  circumference. 
On  the  ramparts  is  a  brass  mortar,  lOi-  feet  long,  and 
above  3  feet  in  diameter.  It  weighs  1800  quintals, and 
requires  521b.  of  powder  for  a  charge ;  and  can  throw 
a  ball  of  7S0lb$.  weight  to  the  distance  of  33,000 
toises.  The  houses  are  in  general  old,  and  built  of 
yvood. ;  but  the  city  has  lately  received  considerable 
additions,  and  is  daily  acquiring  fresh  beauty.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are,  the  duke's  palace, 
which  contains  a  superb  collection  of  natural  history, 
«f  prints  and  pictures,  and  in  the  library  are  a  num- 
ber  of  scarce  and  curious  bibles,  and  fragments  of 
bibles,  in  various  languages,  amounting  to  nearly 
1000  volumes  ;  the  cathedral,  which  contains  the 
tombk  of  Duke  Henry  the  Lion,  and  of  several  em- 
perors and  princes  of  the  house  of  Guelf }  the  church- 
es of  St  Nicholas,  St  Catherine,  and  St  Andrew  ; 
the  academy  for  martial  exercises,  where  the  students 
are  instructed  in  every  branch  of  science  connected 
with  military  tactics ;  the  armoury ;  the  council- 
bouse  ;  Caroline  college,  erected  by  Duke  Charles  in 
1745 ;  two  gymnasiums,  with  a  school  for  anatomy 
and  surgery  ;  and  a  college  for  the  study  of  physic, 
instituted  m  1757.  It  has  also  an  orphan  house,  a 
large  lazaretto,  and  an  hospital.  .After  Brunswick 
ceased  to  be  a  free,  and  became  a  fortitied  city,  its 
commerce  began  to  decline,  and  its  population  to  di- 
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minish.  The  interruptions  of  trade,  occasioned  by  Bruniwick. 
frequent  wars,  and  the  insolence  of  its  garrison,  soon 
drove  many  of  its  tradesmen  to  settle  in  the  other 
free  cities  of  Germany.  About  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  however,  this  city  was  again  plenufully 
replenished  with  French  refugees,  who  had  been  dri- 
ven from  their  country  by  popish  intolerance,  and 
Bought  in  Brunswick  the  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship. These  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  reign- 
ing Duke,  who  granted  them  considerable  privileges 
and  immunities  ;  and,  under  their  direction,  were  esta- 
blished many  valuable  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths» 
suchas  serges,  barracans,  Bannels,  rutteens,  and  camlets. 
Besides  these,  Brunswick  has  manufactures  of  siik^ 
linen,  steel,  iron,  paper,  snuff,  cartheu-ware,  and  var» 
nish,  also  bleaching  yards  for  linen,  and  extensive 
breweries.  Its  manufacture  of  printed  calicoes  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing,  and  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
Germany,  and  its  preparations  of  red  alum,  and  sal 
ammoniac,  are  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Strong  beer, 
called  mum,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Christian 
Mummer,  is  exported  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
even  to  India ;  and  many  tons  of  succory  root,  prepa- 
red as  coffee,  are  annually  sent  to  Lubeck,  and  from 
thence  exported  to  Sweden  and  Russia. 

In  this  city,  many  hundreds  are  employed  in  spin* 
Ding  wool  and  flax,  and  the  invention  of  spinning  wheels 
is  ascribed  to  a  statuary  of  Brunswick,  called  Jurgen, 
in  1530.  They  are  furnished  witli  the  materials  from 
the  work'house,  which  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  employment  for  tlic  poor,  and  are 
paid  for  their  labour  on  the  same  terms  as  those  ein> 
ployed  by  the  manufacturer.  Grown  up  persons  per. 
form  this  work  at  their  own  homes  j  but  200  chil* 
dren  are  daily  employed  in  the  house,  where  they  are 
also  instructed  in  reading  and  writing.  The  com- 
merce of  Brunswick  is  now  very  considerable,  both 
ill  natural  and  artificial  productions,  as  well  as  in  fu* 
reign  merchandise.  Its  fairs  are  crowded  witli  stran- 
gers, from  all  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  who 
bring  from  Hamburgh  the  manufactures  of  England, 
with  calicoes,  velvets,  i.ilk  ribbons,  tresses,  and  point 
work  of  gold  and  silver  ;  from  Bremen  and  Lubeck 
various  kinds  of  tanued  leather,  tallow,  oil,  wine,  and 
foreign  merchandise  ;  linens  from  Silesia  ;  from  Leip- 
sick  and  Saxony  the  productions  of  Italy,  Switzer- 
land and  France ;  and  from  Berlin,  Nuremberg, 
Augsburg,  &c.  the  manufactures  of  their  respective 
cities,  which  they  either  sell  or  exchange  for  other 
commodities.  There  is  always  a  great  tralBc  here 
for  yarn  and  flax  ;  and  immense  quantities  of  green 
thread  are  exported  every  year  to  Holland,  whicli  is 
bleached  at  Haerlem.  During  the  fair  the  duties  are 
very  moderate,  and  many  foreign  merchants  com« 
pound  for  a  certain  sum,  by  which  means  they  are 
not  obligfcd  to  disclose  the  amount  of  their  sales, 
which  is  otherwise  the  only  method  of  determining 
the  duty.  The  two  great  fairi  continue  Iti  days 
each,  and  begin,  the  one  on  the  Sunday  after  Can- 
dlemas, and  the  other  on  the  Sunday  after  St  Lau- 
reiice-day.  Population  31,700.  N.  Lat.  52''  25'. 
E.  Long.  10°  46'.  See  Peuchet  DJcdoiiuairc,  &c. 
and  Tynna  Almanach  tlu  Commercej  1811.     (/>). 


•  Jvurnal  (Tun  Voyage  t/i  Jlleinagne,  lom  it.  p.  110. 


BRUNSWICK,  New,  one  of  the  four  British 
provinces  in  North  America,  is  bounded  on  the  soulh- 
east  by  the  Bay  of  Fundi,  on  the  south  by  New  Eng- 
land, on  the  north  and  west  by  Canada,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  principal 
towns  of  this  province  are  Fredertckstown  the  capi- 
tal, St  Ann's,  St  Andrew's,  and  St  John's  ;  and  it 
is  watered  by  the  rivers  St  John's,  Magegadavick,  or 
Eastern  River,  Dickwassct,  St  Croix,  Merrimichi, 
Petitcodiac,  Memramcook  ;  all  of  which,  except- 
ing the  three  last,  discharge  themselves  into  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay.  In  the  St  John's  River  the  tides 
flow  about  80  miles  ;  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  50  tons  about  60  miles,  and  far  boats  about  200 
miles.  The  vast  extent  of  country  into  which  it 
opens,  contains  rich  vales  and  cultivated  meadows, 
while  the  higher  grounds  are  generally  covered  with 
wood. 

After  the  settlement  of  this  province  by  the  Ame- 
rican luyaUsts  in  1783,  the  inhabitants  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  supply,  with  fish  and  lum- 
ber, the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and 
within  the  first  ten  years,  they  had  built  93  square 
rigged  vessels,  and  "1  sloops  and  schooners,  which 
were  principally  employed  in  that  trade.  In  the  year 
1793,  however,  this  trade  was  greatly  injured  by  the 
permission  granted  by  proclamation  lo  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  supply  the  West  India  islands 
with  every  thing  they  wanted.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  being  exempt  from  a  duty  of  SJ  to  5 
per  cent,  exacted  in  the  West  India  islands  from  Bri- 
tish  subjects,  and  not  being  subject  to  the  high  rates 
of  insurance  on  their  vessels  and  cargoes,  nor  to  the 
great  advance  in  the  wages  of  seamen,  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick  had  to  struggle,were 
obviously  enabled  to  engross  a  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  that  province.  The  American  government,  by 
granting  a  boHnty  of  nearly  20  shillings  per  tun  on 
all  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  fishery,  have  now  en- 

frossed  the  principal  part  of  the  cod- fisher)-  in  the 
ay  of  Fundi  ;  and  from  the  county  of  Charlotte, 
which  is  separated  only  from  the  United  States  by  a 
navigable  river,  have  been  enabled  to  cany  off  an- 
nually, and  to  reship  for  the  American  market  near- 
ly three  millions  of  feet  of  boards,  cut  in  that  part  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fish,  caught  and  cured  by  British  subjects,  in  the  bay 
of  Passamaquoddy. 

The  sea-coast  of  New  Brunswick  abounda  with 
cod  and  scale  fish,  and  immense  shoals  of  herring, 
shad,  and  salmon  annually  enter  its  rivers.  The  her- 
rings are  possessed  of  a  grater  degree  of  firmness 
than  the  common  herrings,  and  arc  cap&blc  of  being 
kept  longer  in  a  warm  climate.  They  are  caught  in 
iuch  abundance,  that  lite  quantity  cured  is  limited 
•nly  by  the  insufficient  number  of  hands  employed. 
The  numerous  harbours  along  the  coast  are  conveni- 
ently situated  for  the  cod- fishery,  which  may  be  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent.  Near  the  margin  of  the  nu- 
merous rivers,  creeks,  and  lakes,  which  intersect  the 
province,  the  couiitrj'  is  for  the  most  pai  t  covered 
with  inexhaustible  forests,  of  pine,  spruce,  birch,  ma- 
ple, elm,  fir,  and  other  timber,  proper  for  masts  of 
any  size,  lumber,  and  ship-building.  '  The  smaller  ri- 
Tert  afford  excellent  •ituations  tor  saw  mills;    and 


ig  or  the  snow  m  spring,  every  stream 
is  rendered  sufficiently  deep  lo  float  down  the  masts 
and  lumber  of  every  description,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants have  cut  and  brought  to  its  banks  during  the 
long  and  severe  winters,  when  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits are  suspended. 

Iti  the  interior  of  the  province,  the  lands  are  ge- 
nerally excellent  ;  and  where  they  have  been  culti- 
vated, they  have  proved  very  productive,  owing  to 
the  small  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Great  advan- 
ces have  not  yet  been  made  in  agriculture  ;  but  with- 
in a  few  years  preceding  1801,  there  has  remained, 
beyond  the  domestic  supply,  a  considerable  surplus 
in  horses,  salted  provisions,  and  butler  for  exporta- 
tion. The  following  table  exhibits  the  trade  of  New 
Brunswick  during  the  last  seven  years : 


Ships  cleared  our. 

Tone. 

1804. 

-     -     -      126     -     - 

-     17.203 

1805 

.     -     .      119     -     - 

-     15.910 

1S06 

...     128     -     - 

-     20.019 

J  807 

.     .     .     156'     -    - 

-     27.tS0 

1808 

..     -    253     -     - 

-     S9.114- 

J809 

-     .     -    310    -    - 

-     55.158 

ISIO 

...    410    -     - 

-   87.Gyo 

BRUSSELS,  or  BniXKi.LES,  a  city  of  France, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Brabant,  and  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  now  the  chitf  place  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  department  of  the  Dyle,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Senne,  in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  country, 
about  27  miles  S.  of  Antwerp,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  canal,  and  177  N.  by  E.  of  Paris. 
It  is  a  rich,  handsome,  and  populous  city,  rising 
from  the  river  to  an  eminence  on  the  east,  and  unites 
the  magnificence  of  Paris  with  ihc  channess  of  a" 
Dutch  town.  Brussels  is  encompassed  by  a  double 
brick  wall,  with  seven  gates,  ar.d  about  seven  miles 
in  circumference  ;  and  without  the  walls  concains  se- 
ven parishes,  Ste.  Gudule,  Notre  Dame  de  la  Cha- 
pelle,  St  Geri,  St  Nicholas,  Ste.  Catherine,  St  Jaques 
de  Caubergue,  and  Notre  Dame  dc  Finis  terra.  It 
IB  surrounded  with  extensive  anburbs,  consisting  of 
several  villages,  and  joined  to  the  city  by  a  conti- 
nuity of  streets  and  buildings.  The  city  is  divided 
into  eight  sections.  The  older  and  lower  atnotsare 
small  and  crooked,  but  the  more  modern  ones  are 
straight  and  wide.  The  houses  are  lotty  and  well 
built,  and  its  public  structures  display  both  taste  and 
magnificence.  The  ducal  palace,  where  the  gover- 
nor used  to  reside,  stands  upon  an  eminence,  with  a 
large  square  before  it,  encircled  with  pillars  of  bniss, 
on  which  are  statues  of  several  emperors  and  duket 
of  Brabant,  as  large  as  life.  It  was  bi*gun  in  l.HOO,  by^ 
John  II.,  duke  of  Brabant,  and  finished  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Philip  the  Gnod  in  1521.  It  then  con- 
tained one  of  the  most  beaiitifwl  thapels  in  Europe^ 
which  was  pulled  down  in  1777,  to  make  room  for 
the  new  square  called  Place  Ruyale.  This  superb 
building  is  now  converted  into  a  central  school  for 
the  department  of  the  Dyle,  to  which  is  attached  a 
public  hbrary,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  coUectioii  of 
paintings.  Tlie  school  is  divided  into  three  classea. 
In  the  fust  are  taught,  drawing,  natural  hislory,  and 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  in  the  second,  ma- 
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thcmatics,  physicsi  and  chemistry  ;  and  in  the  third,     kinds  of  cotton  and  woollen  stu 
universal  trammar,   the  fine  arts,  history,  and  juris- 


g  ram  mar, 
prudence.  The  library  uas  collected  from  the  Bcl- 
gK  tmignnli,  and  the  hbraries  of  the  suppressed 
cloisters  It  contains  about  l'JO,000  volumes,  and 
some  valuable  MSS.  Behind  the  palace,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  extensive  and  beautifiJ  park,  well 
•locked  wnth  deer,  stood  a  pleasure- house,  built  by 
order  of  Charles  V.,and  where  he  resided  six  months 
preTious  to  his  abdicating  the  imperial  throne.  This 
.fine  park  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  French  soldiery 
^Bod  the  Delgic  sansculottes,  and  would  hare  been 
totally  laid  waste,  had  not  the  French  general  inter- 

Eosed,  and   prevented   its  total  destruction.      It  has, 
owevcr,  been  restored  to  its  fiirmer  beauty  by  the 
municipality  of  Brussels,  at  their  own  expence.      In 
the  great  market- place,  which  is  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,  is  the  Hotd  dc  Villc,  begun  in  1380, 
and  finished  in  lUti.     The  building  is  Gothic,  and 
has  a  most  magnificent  appearance.     Its  turret  is  an 
admiruble  piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  364'  i'eel  in 
,  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St  Michael  with 
the  dragon,  in  copper  gilt,  17  feet  high.    This  statue 
turns  upon  a  pivot,  and  acts  as  a  vane.     In  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  formerly  held 
the  meetings  of  the   states  of  Brabant.     It  is  hand- 
lAomely  ornamented  ;  and  in  three  other  rooms  is  the 
lilltstory  of  the  resignation  of  Charles  V.,  so  beauti- 
illy  wrought  in   tapestry,  that  it  may  be  mistaken 
lor  painting.     This  edifice  is  now  appropriated  to 
lifFcrent  tnbunals,  and  one  of  the  wings  is  converted 
kinto  a  prison.     The  church  of  Ste.  Gudule  is  a  very 
RBugnificent  structure,  situated  tn  a  high  part  of  the 
^city,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.     It  con- 
|<taiii8   no  less  than   sixteen  chapels,  all  of  which  are 
corated  with  some  very   capital   paintaigs.     The 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  is  also  a  beautiful  old  builduig ; 
pnd  the  church  of  the  capuchins  is  the  finest  which 
hat  order  posesses  in   Europe.     But  since  the  last 
|<onquestof  Belgium,  nearly  one  third  of  the  churches 
lave  been  shut  up,  and  despoiled  of  tlieir  plate  and 
;>ictures.      Besides  these,   there  arc  many  palaces  be- 
>nging  to   the  nobility,    in   wliicli   are  some  of  the 
30it   valuable  paintings,  by   the  best   Flemish  mas- 
^ters.      Brussels  has  also  20  pubhc  fountains,  embel- 
lished with  statues,  one  of  uluch  is  a  child  in  brass, 
I  admirably  executed,  that  it  has  excited  the  notice 
the  first  connoisseurs.     The  hospitals  are  well  en- 
'dowcd,  among  which  are  a  foundling  hospital,  and 
one  for   penitent   courtezans ;  and   also   an    hoRpital 
where  strangers  were  maintained  free  of  expence  for 
three  days.      Brussels  had  once  an  imperial  and  royal 
academy  of  sciences  and  belles  leltres,  which  was  m- 
•tituted  by  letters  patent,  the  iCth  of  December  1772, 
id  whose  memoirs  from  1777  'o  1788,  are  pubitsh- 
in  5  vols  4to ;  but,  "  like  all  other  antient  institu- 
)n<,"  says  a  French  wnter,  this  Bociely  exists  no 

The  manufactures  of  this  city  have  always  held  a 

listiiigoished  place  in  the  trade  of  Europe.     Ito  laces 

ad  caipets  have  selJont  been  equalled,  and  never  sur- 

issed  ;  and  though  of  late  years,  many  of  its  work- 

Finen  have  been  dragged  from  their  homes,  to  supply 

Ithc  waste  of  the  French  armies,  yet  these  manufac- 

nnres  are  still  carried  ou  to  a  cousiderablc  exteot.   All 


are  made  here.  Itt  Brussels, 
camlets  arc  superior,  both  in  beauty  and  quality,  to 
those  of  Leyden  and  England;  and  its  silk  stockings 
equal  in  fuKness  those  of  Paris,  and,  as  they  use 
only  the  silk  of  Piedmont,  are  far  superior  in  quali- 
ty. They  manufacture  also  gold  and  sdvcr  lace, 
which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  finest 
of  Lyons  and  Paris.  Great  quantities  of  this  article 
are  sent  to  India,  and  to  every  part  of  Europe  ;  aad 
the  Brussels  merchants  have  greatly  the  advantageover 
all  their  competitors,  since  labouris  here  much  cheaper, 
and  since  they  are  allowed,  as  an  encouragement  to  in* 
dustry,  to  export  it  free  of  duty.  The  considerable 
drawback,  however,  upon  this  manufacture  is,  that 
they  must  bringalltheirgold  and  silver  wire  from  Paris* 
Amsterdam,  aod  Lyons,  it  has,  besides,  several|manu« 
factories  of  potash  ;  and  its  earthen  ware  is  said  to  be 
even  preferable  to  that  of  Delft  or  Rouen.  But  though 
Brussels  may  still  surpass  many  of  the  cities  of  Eu* 
rope  in  the  beauty  and  quahty  of  some  of  its  manu> 
factures,  yet  it  has  greatly  fallen  from  its  former  emi- 
nence as  a  commercial  city,  and  retains  very  Uttle  of 
that  activity  which  characterised  it  while  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  the  house  of 
Austria.  Its  fair,  which  is  held  annually  on  the  8th 
of  Dctober,  has  now  lost  its  most  regular  and  weal> 
thy  visitors,  the  merchants  of  England  i  and*  the 
blockade  of  the  Scheldt,  greatly  hinders  its  commu- 
nication with  the  eastern  and  western  continents. 

In  13S1,  the  citizens  of  Brussels  were  divided  in- 
to nine  classes,  called  nations,  who  were  formed  of 
the  principal  artisans  of  the  city.  They  are  distin« 
guished  by  the  names  of  Notre  Dame,  St  Giles,  St 
Laurent,  St  Geri,  St  Jean,  St  Christophre,  St 
Jaques,  St  Pierre,  and  St  Nicholas,  each  nation 
having  a  chief  or  dean,  with  his  assistant  council. 
They  were  assembled  by  a  bell,  called  the  bell  of 
the  nations,  to  signify  their  consent,  in  the  name  of 
the  city,  to  any  subsidy  demanded  by  the  sovereign^ 
or  to  any  proposition  of  the  burgomaster. 

Besides  the  governor-general  and  council,  the  ma- 
gistracy of  Brussels  formerly  consisted  of  an  amman, 
a  burgomaster,  seven  echevins,  two  treasurers,  a 
pensionary,  three  secretaries,  three  gressiers,  and 
two  receivers.  These  were  elected  by  the  governor 
from  the  descendants  of  seven  patrician  families,  who 
accoMing  to  Puteanus,  a  famous  historian  of  the 
country,  were  anciently  the  lords  of  Brussels,  viz. 
the  families  of  Steenweghe,  Sleeuws,  Serhuyghs, 
Coudenberg,  Serroelofs,  Sweerts,  and  Rodenbeeck. 
It  had  also  a  deputy  ammau,  an  under  burgomaster^ 
nine  counsellors  chosen  from  the  citizens,  a  superia* 
tcndant  of  the  canal,  a  receiver  for  the  canal,  and  a 
gressier  of  the  treasur)-.  The  second  burgomaster, 
the  couiisellorB,  and  the  receivers,  were  uamed  by 
the  first  burgomasters ;  and  the  offices  of  ammans, 
secretaries,  and  giessiers  of  the  treasury,  were  per- 
petual. All  matters  relative  to  the  citizens  were  cog- 
nizable before  the  magistracy,  with  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  superior  council.  Since  its  annexation  to 
France,  however,  this  form  of  governmait  has  been 
abolished.  It  has  now  a  prefect,  a  secretary-gene- 
ral, a  receiver  genera],  a  payer  of  the  public  trea- 
sure, and  a  director  of  the  customs.  It  is  the 
imperial  court  for  the  departmeuts  of  Jemappef,  the 
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Btu».e!»,    Two  Nctljes,  the  Dylc,  i\\e  Scheldt,  and  the  Lys. 
Dmt*.      It  has  alsT  a  court  of  criminal  and  sp'^cial  justice, 
with  a  chamber  and  tribunal  of  commerce. 

The  city  of  Brussels  owes  ita  origin  to  St  Gery, 
bi&hop  of  Cambray,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century,  built  a  chapel  in  a  small  island,  formed 
by  two  branches  of  the  Senue,  and  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  ncigiibouring  peasants.  Attracted  by 
the  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  and  the  piety  of 
the  venerable  bishop,  the  peasants  flocked  from  the 
lurrounding  country,  and  numerous  huta  soon  arose 
along  the  banks  of  the  riv«!r.  These,  in  a  short  time, 
increased  to  a  considerable  village,  to  wl\ich  they 
gave  the  name  of  Brus^el,  ho'vnla^e  bridge,  and  so 
eaily  ad  the  year  000,  it  had  both  a  market  and  a 
castle.  In  lOiti,  it  was  hrst  enclosed  with  a  wall, 
and  fi.rtilied  with  towers,  of  which  some  vestiges 
are  still  remaming;  and,  in  1370.  it  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  wailed  round,  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
flow  appears.  It  became  the  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Brabant,  and  afterwards  of  the  Austrian  gover- 
nors, who  kept  their  court  here  with  all  tiic  honours 
of  a  sovereign  prince ;  and  during  the  usut])ation  of 
Cromwell,  this  city  was  also  the  occasional  residence 
of  Charles  1 1,  of  England,  and  liis  brother  the  Duke 
of  York. 

In  1695,  it  was  bombarded  by  Marshal  Villeroy, 
who  advanced  towards  Brussels  in  hopes  of  compel- 
ling the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  pour- 
rd  in  such  a  quantity  of  bombs  and  red-hct  balls, 
that  the  city  took  fire,  in  which  4000  houses,  and 
14-  beautiful  churches,  were  consumed.  After  the 
battle  of  Ramillies,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  friends 
of  Philip  V.  and  the  keys  of  the  city  were  present- 
ed to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  name  of  Charles  III.  King  of  Spain. 
It  was  again  besieged  in  1708,  by  Maximilian  Ema- 
nuel, Elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  after  having  been 
repulsed,  was  compelled  to  retire  by  the  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Marshal  Saxe  took 
Brussels  in  17t6>  but  it  vras  restored  Jt  the  peace  of 
Aixla-Chapelle,  and  continued  under  the  Austrian 
government  until  the  revolutionary  war,  when  Du- 
mourier  entered  it  on  the  14th  of  November  171)2, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Jcmappe,  He,  howsjver, 
quitted  it  to  the  Austrians  on  the  23d  of  March  in 
the  following  year,  and  left  no  traces  of  his  hostile 
visit,  except  tlic  universal  defacing  of  the  imperial 
ensigns.  The  French  regained  complete  possession 
in  the  summer  of  1794,  and  at  the  peace  it  was  an- 
nexed to  France.  Population,  75,000;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Tinseau's  Statistical  View  of  France,  66,279. 
E.  Long.  ^^  26',  N.  Lat.  50°  51'.  See  Bygge's 
Travels  in  the  French  Republic^  p.  51  ;  Trotter's 
Memoirt  of  Mr  Fos,  p.  1 10,  153  ;  Shaw's  Sketches 
of' the  JTistonf  of  the  Ndlierlanih  ;  Holcroft's  Tra- 
velsj'rom  Hamburgh  to  Paris ;  Peuchet  Diclionnairc, 
ice.;    and   Tynna  Almaiuich  du  Commerce,  1811. 

iP)  ... 

BRUTE  is  the  name  given,  in  common  language, 

to  all  those  classes  of  living  creatures  which  are  coa- 

ceived  to.be  destitute  of  reason,  and  particularly  the 

beasts  of  the  field.     It  is  evidently  derived  from  the 

Greek  ^^*t  (whence  0faiTx»»),  tojeed,  which  may  be 

ti»ced  to  the  Hebrew  lys,  or  to  ma,  (whence  nns, 
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food,)  these  animalrt  having  always  been  not..'d  for 
their  voraciuus  tendency,  promt  ct  venlri  ohrdirntia. 

In  treating  the  article  Ajwi.mal,  we  shortly  advert- 
ed lo  the  speculations  of  philosophers  concerning  the 
disputed  boundaries  between  the  imperfect  modifica* 
tion  of  life  peculiar  to  vegetables,  and  the  higher 
principle  of  animation  inhticnt  in  sensitive  being*. 
The  obiffct  of  the  following  remarks  is,  by  comparing 
the  chief  resemblances  and  diversities  observable 
among  the  rational  and  irrational  tribes,  to  ascertain 
the  characteristic  features  of  distinction  which  mark 
the  degradation  of  Uie  brutish  below  the  intelligent 
nature. 

On  this  point,  two  leading  opinions  have  been 
maintained ; — the  one,  that  the  capacities  of  brutes 
differ  from  those  of  roan  in  degree  only  ;  the  other, 
that  they  differ  not  merely  in  degree,  but  also  iq 
kind. 

In  some  particulars,  the  faculties  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals appear  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  human.  Ma- 
ny of  them  give  proofs  of  the  most  acute  sensibility 
in  their  perceptive  organs,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  possess  abilities  for  active  exertion,  which  set 
the  strength  and  patience  of  man  at  defiance.  But 
these  advantages  can  be  claimed  by  a  very  limited 
proportion  of  the  less  perfect  animals ;  and  upon  the 
■whole,  the  pre-eminence  of  our  race  is  such  as  scarce- 
ly to  admit  of  a  comparison  with  the  other  inhabi- 
tants  of  this  globe. 

Even  this  inconsiderable  superiority  of  certain  ani- 
mals, in  respect  of  hardiness,  agility,  muscular  power, 
and  organic  acutcness,  is  much  less  discernible  when  we 
view  man  in  that  condftton  which  is  the  least  removed 
from  that  of  brutes.  The  savage  pursues  a  mode  of 
life,  which,  though  it  exposes  him  to  unceasing  peril, 
brings  all  his  corporeal  powers  into  action ;  and,  how- 
ever little  he  may  be  indebted  to  the  co-operation  of 
his  fellows,  or  to  the  adventitious  benefits  resulting 
from  civiHsed  Ufe,  he  is  able,  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able combinations  of  circumstances,  to  assert  his  su- 
premacy over  all  the  families  of  birds  and  beasts 
which  people  his  native  woods,  not  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ascendency  of  his  reason,  but  even  ia 
the  application  of  dexterity,  force,  and  cunning; 
the  only  weapons  which  his  winged  and  quadruped 
rivals  are  capable  of  wielding. 

The  brutes  appear  lo  be  guided  almost  entirely  by 
appetite  and  instinct.  Tiie  gratification  of  their  sen- 
ses, if  not  the  primary  law  of  their  existence,  is  at 
least  the  object  which  seems  perpetually  to  occupy 
them.  When  they  are  left  to  themselves,  this  desire 
of  sensitive  indulgence  rarely  proceeds  beyond  the 
bounds  which  are  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  individual,  or  the  propagation  of  the  species.— 
And  whenever  these  ends  are  promoted  by  meant 
which  are  not  evidently  subservient  to  enjoyment,  or 
which  presuppose  an  intuitive  sagacity  not  referable 
either  to  sense  or  to  reason,  we  ascribe  the  retult  to 
instinct.  It  is  possible,  however,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  in  most,  if  not  in  ail,  the  cases 
of^what  we  denominate  instinct,  the  animal  is  incited 
by  sensation,  or  acpi-titive  orgasm,  as  mi>c.i  as  whea 
we  can  discern  the  impulse  by  which  it  is  actuated. 
And  there  seems  to  be  great  reason  to  suspect,  not 
only  that  the  sesses  of  some  animals  are  liner  tba« 
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ourt,  bat  ev«D  that  they  possess  additional  senses, 
'  enabling  them  to  discover  certain  qualities  of  alimen> 
tary  substances,  ahd  certain  changes  in  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  are  not  discel-nible  by  human 
organs. 

But  though,  in  a  state  of  nature,  all  the  actions  of 
brute  animals  may,  in  general,  be  referred  to  instinc* 
live  impulse  and  senuial  desire,  they  are  evidently  ca- 
pable of  profiting  by  experience,  and  of  being  mould- 
ed by  tuition,  so  as  to  exercise  powers  which  they 
never  acquire  io  any  degree  of  proficiency,  till  they 
become  the  subjects  of  instruction.  Whether  we 
eonsider  them  as  learning  by  their  own  observation, 
or  as  being  trained  by  discipline,  we  must  allow  that 
they  are  possessed  of  certam  faculties  analogous  to 
tjK}ae  powers  which  render  man  susceptible  of  educa- 
tion. They  could  not  be  taught  any  of  those  feats 
which  are  sometimes  exhibited,  unless  they  retained 
in  the  memory  the  impressions  made  on  their  senses, 
and  unless  they  were  actuated  by  motives  to  exercise 
Tolition,  or  to  submit  to  authority.  Innumerable  in- 
atancea  might  be  produced,  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  preserve  trains  of  ideas,  and  of  the  facili- 
ty and  accuracy  with  which  they  can  retrace  a  series 
cf  objectsy  even  in  an  inverted  order;  as  when  a  dog 
or  a  horse  returns  by  a  way  along  which  he  has  pas- 
sed only  once,  and  at  a  distance  of  time  which  pre- 
cludes the  supposition  of  his  being  guided  by  the 
aaaell.  A  horse  will,  at  the  distance  of  many  years, 
icmember  the  preeise  spot  where  he  has  been  fright- 
ened, though  no  vestige  of  the  terrific  object  should 
remain.  We  have  no  certain  means  of  determining 
how  far  Aristotle's  assertion  is  correct,  that  brutes 
«re  destitute  of  the  power  of  reminiscence,  or  the  vo- 
hutary  effort  to  recover  what  has  escaped  the  recol- 
laction.  Dr  Reid's  opinion,  that  they  caqnot  mea- 
aare  time  as  men  do,  by  days,  months,  or  years,  and 
that  they  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  interval 
between  things  which  they  remember,  must  be  recei- 
ved with  some  limitation.  In  some  pastoral  districts 
of  this  country,  where  the  dogs  are  .accustomed  to 
foOow  their  owners  to  church,  it  is  a  well  attested 
hctt  that  some  dogs  have  formed  the  habit  of  going 
every  Sunday,  even  when  divine  service  was  not  per- 
formed, and  when,  from  the  uniformity  of  the  occu-  / 
pations  going  on  in  such  scenes  every  day  of  the 
week,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  particular  asso- 
ciation could  have  influenced  them,  unless  they  had 
acquired  the  capacity  of  numbering  the  days  of  the 
week.  But  if  brutes  do  possess  this  faculty,  it  is  pro- 
bably in  a  very  imperfect  degree;  and  we  would 
reqmre  stronger  testimony  than  that  of  Montaigne, 
to  induce  us  to  credit  the  story  of  the  arithmetical 
oxen  at  Susa,  every  one  of  which,  being  in  the  daily 
practice  of  turning  an  hundred  rounds  of  a  wheel 
tor  drawing  water,  was  so  accustomed  to  this  num- 
ber, that  no  force  could  prevail  on  him  to  proceed  be- 
yond it.  The  thing  will  not,  however,  appear  alto- 
gether inconceivable  to  those  who  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  perceiving  how  well  the  most  unwieldy  ani- 
mals, such  as  elephants,  camels,  and  bears,  may  be 
taught  to  dance,  and  bow  many  notes  of  a  tune  some 
hinu  can  learn  in  a  very  short  time ; — facts  which 
render  it  probable,  that  these  creatures  may,  to  a  cer- 
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tain  extenr,  form  m&asures  of  daration,  and  acquire 
the  ideas  of  number. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  brutes  are  void  of 
imagination.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  those 
appearances  during  their  sleep  which  seem  to  indicate 
dreaming  i 

Quippc  viJebii  eqvot  forte*,  cum  metd>rajacebumt 
In  tomnit,  tudart  tamen,  tpirareque  ttPpCt 
Et  qutui  de  palma  tummat  cotUendere  vires, 
Vciutfiiumqne  cane*  in  moUi  atepe  fuiete 
Jactant  crura  ;  tamen  tvbito,  vocesque  repente 
Mittunt,  et  erebrat  reducunt  naribu*  aura*, 
Ut  itettigia  «i  tenttmt  inventaferarum,  ^-e. 

Luca.  I.  iv. 

The  dreams  of  these  animals,  however,  may  be  of 
such  a  kind,  as  not  necessarily  to  imply  the  exer- 
cise of  imagination ;  and  probably  they  may  be  ex-  ' 
cited  by  some  of  the  simpler  processes  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  They  at  least  presuppose  a  faculty  of 
conception. 

Whether  any  of  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals  are 
capable  of  reasoning  or  not,  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  dispute.  Most  of  the  ancients  admitted  that  the 
brutes  possess  this  power;  and  it  has  sometimes  been 
said,  that  the  most  familiar  facts  with  regard  to  their 
docility,  are  specimens  of  ratiocination,  or  of  deducing 
conclusions  from  the  comparison  of  different  ideas. 
When,  for  instance,  a  dog  is  taught  to  dance  or  tum- 
ble, he  must  be  allured  to  obedience,  and  chastised  for 
inattention.  His  choice,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  ^ 
determined  by  such  considerations  as  these  {  *<  If  1 
obey,  I  shall  be  caressed  and  fed ;  if  I  disobey,  I 
shall  be  beaten  and  staSred.  It  is,  therefore,  better 
for  me  to  obey."  It  is  a  simpler  and  more  satisfac- 
tory account  of  this  matter,  to  say,  that  obedience  it 
associated  with  an  idea  of  pleasure,  and  that  neglect* 
or  disobedience,  is  inseparably  combined  with  the  idea 
of  pain  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  hope  and  fear  unite 
their  influence  with  such  force  as  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  logical  deduction.  But  there  is  certainly  a 
degree  of  reason  displayed  by  some  of  the  more  saga- 
cious brutes,  in  pursuing  a  series  of  means,  with  a 
view  to  attain  some  desirable  end,  and  in  varying  the 
means  employed,  according  to  circumstances.  None 
of  them,  however,  g^ve  any  unambiguous  proofs  of  a 
capacity  to  investigate  truth  by  a  procedure  similar 
to  the  reasoning,  or  induction,  by  which  the  human 
mind  presses  forward  to  discovery.  Mr  Locke  ascribes 
this  defect  to  their  inability  of  *'  abstracting  or  ma- 
king general  ideas."  They  can  reason  only  in  par- 
tictnar  ideas,  (according  to  his  opinion,)  and  they 
have  no  use  of  any  general  signs  for  expressing  uni- 
versal ideas  4  nor  is  this  owing  to  the  inaptitude  of 
their  organs  for  framing  articulate  soimds.  Many  of 
them  can  he  taught  to  utter  such  sounds,  but  never 
to  apply  words  with  intelligence ;  and  in  this  inca- 
pacity of  generalising  and  of  communicating  their 
thoughts  hy  artificial  signs,  Mr  Locke  conceives  the 
specific  discrimination  between  them  and  the  human 
race  to  consist. 

Whatever  disadvantages  appear  to  be  involved  in 
the  want  or  imperfection  of  the  rational  nature,  are 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  substitution  of  ia* 
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stincts  adapted  to  the  situation  of  every  animal.  This 
wise  provision  supplies  the  absence  of  reason,  by  ac- 
commodating the  constitution  of  all  sentient  creatures 
to  the  laws  of  matter,  and  to  the  several  destinations 
assigned  to  the  differeiit  tribes.  Some  instincts  may 
be  described  as  universal,  and  as  being  common  to 
man  and  other  aaimals,  such  as  the  actions  of  respira- 
tion, suction,  and  swallowing.  Others  are  peculiar 
to  each  race  of  creature*.  Unhkc  the  processes  of 
rea8on>  they  operate  with  unvarying  uniformity  in  all 
the  individuals  of  the  species,  and  they  attain  their 
ends  with  absolute  infallibility.  Plutarch  and  Kome 
other  writers  hate  affirmed,  that  many  of  the  arts 
pi-actised  by  human  beings  were  originally  suggested 
by  observations  of  the  instinctive  manufactures  of 
other  animals.  Mr  Pope,  borrowing  this  idea  from 
Pliny,  has  amplified  and  embellished  it  with  the 
charms  of  his  inimitable  muse,  in  the  third  Epistle  of 
the  Essay  on  Man,  (v.  169,  seq.) 

.See  him  from  Nature  rising  slow  to  Art ! 
Tu  copj  Instinct  then  was  Reason's  part ; 
Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake^ 
••  Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take: 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield  ; 
t.earn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field ; 
Thy  arts  nf  buifding  from  th«  bee  receive ; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plow,  the  worm  to  weave; 
Learn  of  the  little  nautiliu  to  (tail. 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 
Here  too  all  forms  of  sociul  union  find, 
And  hence  let  Reason,  late,  instnict  mankind. 
Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see : 
There  towns  aeridl  on  the  waving  tree."  &c. 

We  are  far  from  subscribing  to  thia  fanciful  opi- 
mon,  which  aKnbes  the  origin  of  the  arts  to  the  imi- 
tation  of  blind  instincts ;  but  we  must  admit,  that 
mankind,  in  the  ruder  states  of  society,  have  in  ge- 
nera! attended  with  great  respect  to  the  operations 
of  the  brute  creation,  and  have  imagined  that  they 
were  indebted  to  them  for  many  essential  advantages. 
It  appears  to  have  been  from  a  conviction  of  the  su- 
perior sagacity  of  some  of  these  creatures,  that  the  art 
of  augury  took  its  rise  ;  and  many  of  the  examples 
of  brutal  intelligence  recorded  by  Cicero,  in  his  2d 
Book  De  Nat.  Deorum,  &c.,  appeared  to  have  been 
noted  chiefly  as  arguments  for  the  practice  of  divina- 
tion. Hence,  too,  as  was  remarked  by  one  of  the 
mncients,  «'  Belluat  a  Barbaris  propter  benejicium  cotir 
.tecralCK."  Hence  the  absurdities  of  the  Egyptian 
SHperstition,  in  deifying  bulls  and  c;^i$,  crocodiles  and 
cerpcnts : 


Crondilon  adorat 


Pan  h<ee,  itta  pavtt  tatHram  terpcntibun  Ibin  ; 
SffigicB  tacri  hie  nitcl  aurea  Cercoyithtci, 
Oimidio  magica  resonant  vbi  Alcmnonc  chordae- 
JUic  C4BruUoi,  kic  puctm  Jtuminit,  Uiie 
9jfpida  tota  ccutem.vetierantur,  tuwm  Dianan. 

Juv.  Sat. 
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We  may  remark,  farther,  concerning  the  instincts 
of  the  inferior  animals,  that  one  of  the  leadnig  distinc- 
tions between  man  and  them,  couiist.s  in  his  capacity 
of  learning  lessons,  not  only  from  the  experience  of 
hit  own  species,  but  from  attending  to  the  economy 
fif.  other  tribes ;  whereas  these  creatuxee  appear  to 


gain  no  advantages  from  their  observation  ot'THie  la- 
bours of  man,  or  from  considering  the  ways  of  any 
other  creature. 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  though  the  generality 
of  animals  are  capable  of  being  taught  several  thing* 
in  addition  to  those  which  instinct  prompts  them  to 
perform,  none  of  them  ever  improves  upon  the  native 
instincts  peculiar  to  the  species  ;  and  whatever  diver, 
sity  of  ability  they  may  exhibit  in  other  respects,  none 
of  them  is  more  accomplished  than  the  rest,  in  the 
practices  which  Nature  has  taught  his  race.  It  it 
manifest,  likewise,  that  the  proficiency  which  any  in- 
dividual of  a  species  may  have  attained  by  instruction 
is  of  no  avail  to  hia  posterity.  He  has  no  means  of 
recording  his  experience,  or  of  transmitting  anyof  hii 
acquisitions  to  future  generations.  The  only  signs 
which  he  knows  how  to  apply,  are  such  as  cxpreM 
emotions  universally  intelligible,  and  being  incapable 
of  forming  and  interpreting  arbitrary  signs,  he  can 
convey  no  ideas  except  those  which  at*  already  fami- 
liar to  his  associates. 

From  these  premises,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  a« 
Des  Cartes  and  Malebranche  have  done,  that  brutes 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  machines,  qui  tnangeni 
satts  plaisir.,  crient  xans  doukur.,  tie  desirent  riert,  el 
ne  craignoit  rietK  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we 
admit  the  doctrine  of  Helvetius,  that  the  superiority 
of  man  must  be  referred  entirely  to  corporeal  organi- 
sation, and  to  the  operation  of  certain  adventitious 
circumstances  in  his  outward  condition.  Both  these 
opinions  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  human  na- 
ture ;  for  if,  on  the  former  supposition,  the  actions  of 
brutes  are  explicable  by  principles  of  mere  mecha- 
nism, it  will  not  be  easy  to  shew,  that  human  be 
ingfl  are  not  also  machines,  seeing  we  must  ascribe  si 
milar  effects  to  similar  causes ;  and  if  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  the  mental  faculties  of  man  and  the 
capacities  of  beasts,  be  the  result  of  peculiarities  is 
organic  structure,  and  accidental  advantages,  here, 
too,  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
system  of  materialism.  Both  these  doctrines,  indeed* 
are  purely  hypothetical,  and  unsupported  even  by  the 
evidence  of  probability.  We  may  grant,  however, 
that  the  conformation  of  the  human  body  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted  for  the  exertions  of  intelligence  and  will, 
aad  in  particular,  that  the  distributions  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  vo- 
cal organs,  confer  advantages  nn  man,  which  raise 
hiro  greatly  above  the  rank  of  the  other  animals.  It 
must  also  be  allowed,  that  some  dccidental  discove- 
ries have  contributed  greatly  to  advance  the  arts,  and 
lo  confirm  the  supremacy  of  man  ; — and  among  the 
physical  advantages  to  which  he  is  indebted,  it  is  not 
the  least  conspicuous,  that,  from  his  power  of  subsist- 
ing on  various  kinds  of  food,  and  Sustaining  the  ex* 
Iremes  of  heat  and  cold,  he  can  accommodate  hiraselP 
to  every  climate  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  these 
circumstances  are  not,  of  themselves,  sufficient  toesta* 
blish  liis  claim  to  superiority,  or  to  qualify  him  for 
the  dignified  place  which  he  occupies  in  the  scale  of- 
existence. — He  is  informed  by  a  nobler  spirit,  *•  which 
teacheth  him  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  aod 
makcth  him  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven." 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  notice  only  of  those  par- 
ticubrs  in  the  constitution  of  brutes,  which  xtmMd 
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n^  ti8  of  ihe  oprrationB  of  intelligence,  and  the  labours 
— —.  of  inpcnuity.  It  miyht  perhaps  be  thought  that 
they  approach  nearer  to  man  in  affection  than  in  un- 
derstanding ;  but  the  symplums  of  their  attachment 
to  or.c  another  are  generally  of  a  very  diffi:rent  cha- 
racter from  tlie  indications  of  human  kindness.  The 
rr«fy«  of  the  dam  for  her  brood  operates  only  so 
long  as  ihey  require  her  asbistance  and  protection, — > 
and  from  the  moment  when  they  become  indepen- 
dent, we  see  the  creature  which  fostered  her  young 
CO  tenderly,  and  sheltered  them  so  vigilantly  under 
the  covert  of  her  wings,  '*  hardening  herself  against 
them  a&  though  they  were  no.  hers."  How  differ- 
ent from  that  maternal  fondness  io  the  human  species, 
which  no  lapse  of  time  can  ever  detach  from  those 
who  were  once  caressed  as  babes  and  suclcliogs !  The 
wosi  perrrancnt  attachments  of  other  animals  appear 
to  be  those  which  are  acquired.  Some  of  them  are 
highly  susceptible  of  gratitude;  and  wc  would  not 
e25)!y  give  credit  to  an  account  of  a  dog  deserting 
a  ma5tcr  by  whom  he  had  been  aflPectionaiely  treated, 
howcTrer  gixat  the  extremity  of  danger  by  whicii  he 
might  be  thrtatened.  A  sense  of  shame,  and  a  spi- 
rit of  emulation,  are  likewise  deeply  rooted  in  some 
of  tbem  ;  and  that  they  are  subject  to  jealousy,  has 
been  »(!irmed  by  many  authors.  "  Ammalia  (says 
Lud.  Vives)  quiedam  zelotypia  tanguntur,  ut  oiores, 
colvmlne,  gain,  lattri,  of>  mrtum  comniuhionis." 
Evvry  one  who  attends  to  the  domestic  animals  must 
have  observed  proofs  of  reseatmert  and  envy  when 
therrr  is  tiny  appearance  of  too  liberal  a  share  of  par- 
tiality being  bestowed  on  a  new  favourite.  With 
the  excf  ption  of  beasts  of  prey  in  their  natural  state, 
all  amm.iiH.  are  rminevtly  social  ;  and  some  of  them 
ar»  Ci*pahle  vt  combining  in  great  bodies  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  ends  which  could  not  be  attained  in 
a  atate  of  separation.  The  beaver  and  the  bee  are 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  such  a  union  ;  but, 
in  addition  to  these  instinctive  associatii^ns,  we  ob- 
•crve  attachments  taking  place  occasiotially  among 
creatures  of  very  dissimilar  characters  and  habits, 
Thert  appears,  however,  to  be  no  evidence  that  brutes 
•re  actuated  by  any  monit  impressions,  or  that  they 
can  discern  between  what  is  good  and  evil  in  con- 
duct. They  may  be  incited  by  hope,  or  deterred  by 
the  apprehension  of  punishment— —they  may  be  de- 
pressed by  disappointment  and  sorrow,  or  elevated 
by  gladness,  as  in  the  case  of  recognising  an  ac- 
quaintaoce  after  a  considerable  period  of  absence. 
They  express  these  feelings  by  sounds  which  are  in- 
telligible, but  only  to  iheir  own  species ;  and  they 
seem  to  understaud  the  various  notes  of  sadness, 
threatening,  displeasure,  commiseration,  and  endear- 
■lent,  uttered  by  man  and  by  other  creatures-  They 
seem  freouently  to  be  moved  with  sympathy  ;  and 
though  there  is  perhaps  more  fancy  than  nature  in 
Virgil's  description,  it  is  certain  that  some  animals 
are  capable  of  mourning  the  death  of  men  : 

Pt»t  bcOatw  tfUKi,  potitU  in«ignU>m9,  jEthan, 
It  Lmrymofit,  gutUt^ue  kumectat  grandilui  ora. 

.fin.  Si. 


the  whole,  howcrer,  we  may  conclude^  that 
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the  difference  between  the  human  and  the  brutal  con- 
stitution, is  a  difference  of  kind  as  well  as  of  de- 
gree. See  Arislot. ;  JEliani  IJist.  Animal.  C.  Pile. 
De  Animal.  &c.     (x) 

BRUTON,  or  Bni:wTowN,  the  name  of  a  mar- 
ket town  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  situated  near 
the  head  of  the  river  Brew,  over  which  there  is  a 
stone  bridge.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  and 
well  built.  It  consists  cliiefly  of  three  streets,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  market-place.  In  the 
high-street  is  the  market-house,  which  was  built  by 
a  subscription  of  the  farmers  who  frequented  the 
town.  (Jvcr  the  market-house  is  a  spacious  hall,  in 
which  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  eastern  division 
of  the  county  are  sometimes  held.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  building,  and  has  two  quadrangular  towers, 
one  at  the  north,  and  the  other  at  the  west  aisle. 
There  is  also  a  free  school  at  Bruton,  founded  by 
Edward  IV.,  and  a  noble  alms-house,  endowed  by 
Hugh  Saxey,  Esq.  auditor  to  Queen  £lizabc-th> 
Its  annual  income  ia  about  Li.250O.  The  old  hex- 
agonal market -crosN,  which  was  lately  removed,  was 
supported  by  six  pillars  at  the  angles,  and  a  large 
one  in  the  centre.  It  was  18  feet  high,  and  was  built 
by  John  Ely,  the  last  abbot  of  Bruton.  The  only 
manufactures  of  the  town  are,  a  small  one  of  stock- 
ings and  inferior  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  and  ano- 
ther of  silk  throwing,  which  is  performed  by  ma- 
chinery. Number  of  houses  333.  Population  in  1801^ 
1631,  of  whom  180  were  returned  as  emplovt.d  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  See  Maton's  Tour  through 
the  Western  Counties,  vol.  ii. ;  and  CoUinson's  HistO' 
ry  of  Somersetthire,  vol.  i.     («-) 

BRUTUS,  LucrLS  Jl'NJUs,  was  a  son  of  Marcus 
Junius  and  Tarquinia,  daughter  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  His  name  was  held  in  great  rencratioi  by 
the  Romans,  %vho  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their 
hbenies,  and  founder  of  the  Roman  republic  \  aiid« 
as  commonly  happens,  this  veneration,  aided  by  anti- 
quity,  has  caused  too  much  of  the  marvellous  to  be 
admitted  into  his  history.  Livy  informs  us,  that 
Brutus,  having  seen  the  chiefs  of  the  city,  and  among 
them  his  brother,  cut  off  by  the  tyrant,  resolved  to 
save  himself  if  possible  from  the  jealousy  of  Tarquin, 
by  allowing  his  property  to  be  alienated  without  op- 
position, and  by  assuming  such  a  character  of  stupi- 
dity, and  even  fatuity,  as  gained  him  the  name  of 
Brutus  among  bis  countrymen.  Notwithstanding 
when  Tarquin,  alarmed  at  the  portent  of  a  serpent 
in  the  palace,  resolved  to  seud  confidential  messengers 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphosj  Brutus  was  chosen 
to  accompany  two  of  his  sons  on  an  errand  which 
was  held  of  the  greatest  import,  and  in  a  voyage 
which  must  have  appeared  at  tliat  time  long  and  cri- 
tical. It  is  added,  that  Brutus,  in  allusion  to  his  dis- 
guise of  his  true  character,  made  an  offer  to  Apollo 
of  a  staff  of  gold  inclosed  in  a  wooden  tube ;  and 
that  when  in  reply  to  the  enquiry  of  the  Tarquins* 
"  which  of  them  should  reign  in  Rome  ?"  a  voice 
issued  from  the  caie»  which  declared,  "  that  he  should 
have  the  supreme  authority  at  Rome  who  should  first 
salute  his  mother  with  a  kiss."  Brutus,  in  order  to 
determine  the  accomplishment  of  the  oracle  upon 
hini«clf,  fell  to  the  earth  as  if  bjr  accident,  and  ealv. 
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he  at  length  conEcnted,  that  Drutut  should  take  for 
his  use  tin;  third  part  oi  what  he  had.  Their  next 
interview  was  at  Sardis,  where  mutual  dissatisfaction 
produced  an^ry  altercation,  which  was,  however, 
amicably  termiiiatcd.  Cassins,  being  more  of  a  prac- 
tical man  than  Brutus,  connived  at  offl-nces  which  it 
was  not  safe  to  punish,  and  was  less  scrupulous  of 
\he  means  by  which  grand  purposes  were  to  be  ac- 
cojn».lished.  Brutus  did  not  refuse  to  profit  by  the 
exactions  of  Cassius  ;  but,  at  the  sa'  e  time,  insisted, 
that  the  malpractices  of  their  partisans  should  not 
|>c  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity.  When  the  com- 
4>ined  army  was. about  to  leave  Asia,  and  pass  over 
iiito  Greece,  to  oppose  the  forces  of  the  triumvirate, 
Brutus,  sitting  alone  in  his  tent  by  a  dim  light,  and 
9t  a  late  hour,  the  whole  army  sleeping  around  him, 
was  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  tremen- 
dous spectre  at  his  side.  He  denial. dtd,  What  art 
thou  ?  God  or  man  i  and  what  is  thy  businrHd  with 
me  ?  To  which  the  phaiilom  replied,  I  am  thy  evil 
geniua,  Brutus;  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Fhilippi.  Ca«- 
•Jus,  who  was  of  the  Epicurean  school,  accounted 
for  the  appearance  philoauphically,  by  remarking, 
that  when  the  body,  as  in  the  ca!»  of  his  friend,  was 
exhausted  with  labour  and  vigilance,  the  regular 
functions  of  the  mind  are  naturally  suspended  or  dis- 
turbed. The  day  of  decision  was  now  uat  approach- 
ing, and  the  plains  of  Philippi  were  the  destined 
scene  of  conSict.  Before  the  attack,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  met  on  the  plain  betwixt  the  two  armies,  acid 
there,  it  is  said,  expressed  their  common  resolution, 
that  if  the  day  proved  unfortunate,  they  would  die 
as  Cato  died.  Brutus  commanded  the  right  winir, 
which  was  opposed  to  Octavianus  in  the  left,  and 
ihcre  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

The  attack  of  his  soldiers  was  ardent  but  irregu- 
lar; and  while  they  pursued  the  flying  enemy  into 
hia  camp,  and  even  proceeded  to  plunder,  Cassius, 
chagrined,  exposed,  and  routed,  was  obliged  to  re> 
tire  with  a  small  number  to  a  hill  that  overlooked 
the  plain.  There,  ignorant  of  the  success  of  Bru- 
tus, and  believing  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  to 
take  him  prisoner,  he  ordered  his  freedman,  Pinda*^ 
rus,  to  strike  off  his  head.  Soon  after,  Brutus,  who 
had  hastened  to  his  relief  with  a  detachment  of 
Jiorse,  entered  bis  camp,  and  weeping  over  his  life- 
less trunk,  pronounced  lum  the  last  of  the  Romans. 
Tidingsoflhe  death  ofCdSkius  soon  reached  thecamp  of 
the  triumvirs,  and  so  animated  their  couraee,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  disasters  of  that  day,  they  resolved 
to  offer  battle  the  ensuing  morning,  Brutus,  how- 
ever, declined  the  challenge,  and  directed  his  atten- 
tion  to  securing  in  his  interest  the  remainder  of  Cas- 
sius* amny.  He  now  found  that  it  had  beeu  easier 
to  reprove  his  friend  for  connivance  at  injustice  which 
he  could  not  prevent,  than  it  was  to  act  up  to  the 
rigour  of  his  own  principles.  Before  he  ventured 
upon  a  second  engagement,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  promise  his  soldiers,  that  if  they  acquitted  them- 
selves to  his  satisfaction,  he  would  give  them  up  the 
cities  of  Lacedaemon  and  Thessalonica  to  plunder. 
In  this  interval  of  preparation,  Caesar  and  Antony 
received  certain  intelligence,  that  their  fleet,  which 
was  sailing  from  Italy  with  a  large  supply  of  soldiers, 
had  been  defeated  by  that  of  ^rvtvt,    A»  they  alto 
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kiteMT  that  this  intelligence  had  not  reached  Brntus« 
they  were  anxious  to  hringonasecoi.oengsg  mentbe-  ' 
fore  he  should  be  informed  of  his  naval  success.  Their  ^"^ 
offer  of  battle  was  accepted  ;  the  triumvirs  were  vic- 
toriouti  ;  and  Brutus,  that  he  might  not  fall  iptu  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  threw  himstlf  upon  his  sword. 
When  Antony  found  the  body,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  rich  robe;  and  he  afterwards  sent  the 
ashes  to  his  mother  Servilia.  Historians  differ  ia 
their  report  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
dtvath  of  Portia.  According  to  some  testimnnies* 
ihc  d'ed  before  her  husband  ;  while  others  rccordi 
that  being  resolved  not  long  to  survive  the  tidings  of 
his  death,  though  her  friends  deprived  her  of  rvery 
inHtrtimrnt  ol  destruction,  she  accomphshed  her 
purpose  by  taking  burning  coals  from  the  fire,  and 
retaining  them  in  her  mouth  till  flhe  was  suffocat- 
ed.    See   Plutarch's  Livest  and   Universal  History* 

(J.M.) 

BRYANT,  Jacob,  an  eminent  classical  scholar* 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  wher«  his  father  filled  an  of* 
fice  in  the  customs. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  gave  early  proofs  of  that  proficiency 
in  classical  literature,  which  afterwards  ranked  him 
as  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Europe  His  attains 
mrnts  were  so  conspicuous,  that  they  recommended 
him  to  the  att-ntion  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^ 
who  chose  him  for  his  s*;i;retary,  and  afterwards  ap« 
pointed  him  as  tutor  to  hiu  sons,  whom  he  3CCompa« 
nied  in  this  capacity  to  Eton.  His  friendship  with 
the  various  branches  of  that  illustrious  family,  for  the 
honour  of  all  parties,  continued  unabated  till  the  la* 
test  period  of  his  long  life  ;  and  he  was  received  oa 
the  footing  of  a  highly  valued  friend,  not  of  a  hum^ 
ble  dependent.  Through  the  influence  of  the  duke^ 
he  obtained  a  lucrative  situation  in  the  ordnance  de* 
partmcnt,  which  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  studies 
without  molestation  ;  and  to  enjoy,  what  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few  scholars,  riches,  friends,  books,  and  lei*. 
sure.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  89,  and  ma^i 
be  said  to  have  flourished  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  century.  He  died  at  Cypenham  near  Wind* 
6or,  where  he  had  long  rei'ided,  on  the  14'th  of  No« 
vember  1804-,  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  hurt  which  he  received  from  a  chair,  i 
reaching  down  a  book  from  the  shelves  of  hi*  li*j 
brary. 

The  life  of  a  scholar  is  seldom  distinguished  by 
any  of  those  bustling  incidents  which  attract  the  at* 
tention  of  the  world ;  his  researches  are  prosecuted  in 
retirement ;  and  he  can  explore  with  greatest  advaiu 
tage  the  hidden  springs  of  human  conduct,  or  recon- 
cile most  readily  the  anomalous  features  of  human 
history,  when  withdrawn  from  the  concern*  and  ordi- 
nary pursuits  uf  the  world-  It  is  in  his  works  that 
we  are  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  discnverie8» 
which»  in  many  instances,  are  more  userul  and  inte- 
resting to  society,  than  those  of  the  far-famed  travel- 
ler, or  hardy  navigator.  Whether  the  speculations 
of  Mr  Bryant  shall  be  generally  viewed  in  this  light, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.  They  are  ot  too  recondite 
a  nature  for  popular  use,  but  they  will  never  fail  te 
be  interesting  to  the  scholar,  with  all  the  licence  of 
imagiaation  which  soroetimcs  aecompaaies  theiu   Mr 
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Bryant  was  not  of  the  mimber  of  llioae  scholars  who 
liave  too  frequently  issued  from  the  English  univer- 
sities whose  minds  are  made  the  receptacle  of  mere 
vocalilcs,  or  the  measures  of  ryth'>,ical  quantities  :  he 
endeavoured  to  apply  his  fjreat  erudition  to  some  use- 
ful  purpoie,  and  to  benefit  the  world,  wbilet  he  in- 
dulged his  propensity  for  literary  and  philological  in- 
vestigations. 

His  first  work  was  entitled,  "  Observations  and 
enquiries  relating  to  various  parts  of  ancient  fiittory, 
cotilai'itjiir  Dissert aiions  on  the  mind  Eiirocfydon,  aiid 
on  the  island  Mftile:  together  wilk  an  acrount  of 
JEgijpl  in  itt  most  ancient  slate,  and  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings.  Thiswork  was  published  in  1767.  Theaccount 
of  the  shepherd  kings  is  extremeiv  curious  ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  deficiency  of  materials 
prevented  him  from  prosecuting  the  subject  so  far  as 
could  be  wished,  whilst  it  compelled  him  to  fill  up 
many  chasms  with  ingenious,  but  uoauthorised  con- 
jectures. Indeed  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  Mr 
Bryaiu's  works  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause, 
viz.  that  fearlessness  of  discussion,  which  prompted 
him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  shoot  beyond  the  timid  in- 
vestigations of  his  predecessors,  and  on  the  other, 
made  him  too  little  scrupulous  in  admitting  his  own 
conjectures,  when  facts  were  wanting  to  confirm  his 
theory.  It  had  been  doubted  whether  Melitc,  the 
island  on  which  St  Paul  was  shipwrecked,  is  the  mo- 
dem Malta ;  because  it  is  said  Acts  xxvii.  S7.  that 
Melitc  it  situated  in  Adria,  or  the  Adriatic.  But 
Mr  Bryant  has  showo,  by  conclusive  evidence,  that 
the  name  Adria  was  applied  to  almost  all  the  sea  ly- 
ing between  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  ought  not  to  argue  on  the  restricted  meaning 
which  we  now  assign  to  that  term. 

His  next  and  greatest  work  was  the  Anahfsis  of 
Ancient  "Mythology,  wherein  an  attempt  is  made  to 
divest  tradition  affable,  and  to  reduce  truth  to  its  ori- 
ginal purity.  In  this  w>irk  it  is  d  fficult  to  say,  whe- 
ther  the  ingenuity,  the  learning,  or  the  industry  of 
the  author  ar>'  most  conspicuous.  At  the  same  time, 
vre  admit  that  imagination  has  often  stipplied  the  place 
oF  facts,  and  confident  assertion  been  substituted  for 
authentic  history.  We  scarcely  know  any  v^-ork  in 
oar  language  whose  defects  and  whose  excellencies  are 
•o  conspicuous,  nor  any  to  which  we  could  allow  so 
nany  abatements  on  the  score  of  inconclugive  reason- 
tog,  and  yet  have  so  much  left  to  demand  our  unqua- 
lified admiration.  It  exhibits  so  many  new  views, 
aa<l  so  many  elucidations  of  obscure  transactions,  that 
no  man  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  more 
remote  history  of  our  species,  can  safely  be  ignorant 
of  the  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology.  It  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  that  a  work  containing  such  no- 
vel speculations,  would  excite  much  opposition,  and 
much  admiration.  Accordingly  we  have  seen  several 
succeeding  mythologists,  who,  preferring  Mr  Bry- 
ant's unauthorised  speculations  to  the  solid  facts 
which  he  adduces,  have  carried  his  mode  of  reasoning 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  extravagance,  so  as  to  prejudice 
the  sober-minded  even  against  his  most  rational  con- 
clusions :  whilst  others,  taking  advantage  of  a  few 
errors  in  point  of  fact,  or  a  few  slips  in  point  of  ety- 
mology, have  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit  on  his 
whole  labours,  and  to  repreteoi  every  pait  of  them  as 


equally  uncerta'.ii  nnd  unwtisfactory.  Amonpfst  the 
latter,  Mr  Richardson,  author  of  the  Persian  Dictio- 
nary, in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  that  work,  has  suc- 
cessfully exposed  some  of  his  etymological  mt.=itakes, 
with  regard  to  words  of  eastern  origin.  This  was, 
indeed,  Mr  Bryant's  weak  side,  as  he  was  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  oriental  languages,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared,  had  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  other  ancient  dialects  of  the  East. 
He  has  a  favourite  theory  with  regard  to  the  Amoni- 
ans,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  whose  name, 
as  well  as  descent,  he  derives  from  Ham.  Nobody 
would  have  found  fault  with  him,  hid  he  rested  satis- 
fied with  the  latter  conclusion  :  but  Richardson  has 
stated  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  derivation  of 
the  name :  for  though  the  Greeks  and  L.atiiis  used 
Ammon  and  Hammon  indifferently,  yet  the  Hiih  in 
Har.t,  IS  a  radical,  not  mutable  or  omissible;  and  had 
the  Greeks  or  Latins  formed  a  word  from  it,  it  would 
have  been  Chammon,  and  not  Ammon,  even  with  the 
aspirate. 

The  memorials  respecting  the  deluge,  which  Mr 
Bryant  has  collected  from  the  mythology  and  history 
of  various  nations,  are  extremely  curious  and  interest- 
ing. One  of  these  is  the  Apamean  Medal :  (see  that 
article,)  his  dissertation  on  this  subject  was  severely 
attacked  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Mr  Bryant 
BuccessfuUy  repels  this  attack,  in  an  essay,  printed  in 
the  lait  edition  of  his  works.  The  medal,  indeed,  is 
80  very  remarkable,  that,  were  we  absolutely  certain 
as  to  its  genuineness,  we  would  have  very  little  hesi- 
tation in  adopting  Mr  Bryant's  conclusions. 

Another  of  Mr  Bryant's  works,  which  made  a  great 
noise,  and  excited  great  opposition,  was  his  observa- 
tions on  M.  Ic  Chevalier's  description  of  the  Troad. 
In  this  work  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Trojan 
war  had  no  foundation  but  in  Homer's  imagination  ; 
that  no  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Greeks  j 
and  that  no  such  city  as  Troy  ever  existed  in  Phry- 
gia.  In  this  notion  he  stood  almost  alone,  though  he 
was  not  without  plausible  arguments  to  support  his 
opinion.  But  every  thing  connected  with  Troy  has 
been  so  long  consecrated  by  the  concurring  teetimo* 
ny  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  charms  of  Homer's  muse, 
that  it  was  deemed  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  thin  far-famed  city,  and  its  memorable  siege. 
We  have  no  wish  to  enter  the  list  in  this  hazardous 
contebt ;  as  some  apology,  however,  for  the  aberra- 
tions of  exalted  genius,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
testimony  of  antiquity  goes  for  nothing  in  this  case, 
as  the  whole  depends  on  the  authority  of  Homer ; 
and  unless  authors  can  be  cited  anterior  to  him,  or 
coeval  with  bim,  or  who  did  not  derive  their  infor- 
mation from  him,  or  aome  of  his  transcribers,  the 
whole  history  of  the  wsr  must  rest  on  his  authority ; 
and  if  his  authority  were  equal  to  his  genius,  the 
transactions  which  he  records  would  stand  in  need  of 
no  other  support.  Bat  certainly  as  the  subject  stands 
at  present,  were  the  altcniative  proposed  to  us,  we 
would  rather  reject  the  whole  as  a  fable,  than  receive 
the  half  as  authentic  hititory. 

Mr  Bryant  published  a  vindication  of  .Tosephus'e 
testimony  to  Christ,  which  Dr  Priestley  confessed 
had  completely  convinced  him  :  though  he  did  not 
show  the  same  deference  to  a  work  which  Mr  Bpy» 
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Bryon?«    ant  puljliilicd  against  him,  on  the  subject  of  philoso- 

_  II  phical  necessity.     Mr  Bryant  aUo  cncacrcd   in   the 

Mvrt       •Kowlciati  controversy,  and  wrote  in   favour  of  the 

■  --^         geuuincness  of  the  poems.     As  these  poems  have  g'e- 

nerally  hecn  exph>dfd  as  spurious,  their  supporters 

have  of  course  obtained  but  httic  credit  on  the  score 

of  discernment,  and  yet  Dr  Symmons  (ice  Cumher' 

lanfVs  Iirvinv)    still  ventures  to  contend  for  their 

authenticity,  and  to  produce  plausible  arguments  in 

support  of  his  opinion. 

Mr  Bryant's  talents  and  labours  were  always  em- 
ployed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  man,  by  sup- 
porting  the  great  principles  of  rehgion.  With  this 
view,  at  the  desire  of  Lady  Pembroke,  he  wrote  a 
treaiise  on  the  authenticity  of  the  BcriptureSt  and  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  also  publiihcd 
in  179+1  Observations  on  the  plagvrs  infiicled  upon 
the  Egyptinnx  ;  in  tvftich  is  shonm  the  pectiUarity  of 
those  judtrnicnfs,  and  (heir  correspondence  tvith  the 
riles  and  idolalri/  of  that  people,  tvith  a  prefatory 
discourse  conccrriin^  the  Grecian  colonies  from  Egi/pt. 
This  is  a  curious  and  valuable  work.  He  wrote  a 
volume  of  dis!»ertalionB  on  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  ; 
the  standing  still  of  the  sun  in  the  time  of  Joshua  ; 
the  story  of  Samson  and  of  Jonah  ;  and  it  is  said 
tha:  other  writings  to  a  considerable  extent  still  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  his  executors. 

Mr  Bryant  was  in  hit  person  of  low  stature,  and 
delicately  formed ;  he  was  remarkably  temperate  in 
his  habits;  and  though  he,  for  the  most  part,  lived  as 
a  literary  recluse,  yet  he  was  animated  and  sprightly 
in  his  conversation,  with  those  friends  whom  he  ad- 
milted  to  his  intimacy.  He  was  liberal  of  his  money, 
affable  in  his  manners,  and  piety  and  religion  shed  a 
lustre  over  all  his  actions,     (g) 

BRYONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Mo- 
noccia,  and  order  Monadelphia.  See  Botvinv,  p. 
331. 

BR  YUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Crypto- 
gamia,  and  order  Musci.     Sec  Chyptooamia. 

BUBO.     Sec  SiiituEftv. 

BUBON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria,  and  order  Digynia.     See  DoTANY,  p.  165. 

BUBROMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Po- 
lyadelphia,  and  order  Dodecandria.  See  Botany, 
p.  2S7. 

BUCCANEERS,  an  appellation  originally  given 
to  the  French  settlers  in  the  islands  of  St  Domingo 
and  Tortuga,  w!io  subsisted  by  hunting  ;  but  after- 
wards more  generally  applied  to  those  daring  adven- 
turers, who,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  infested  the  West  Indian  and  American 
coasts. 

The  splendid  advantages  which  the  Spaniards  had 
derived  from  their  transatlantic  possessions,  had 
long  inflamed  the  cupidrty,  and  awakened  the  entcr- 
prize,  of  the  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 
The  English,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  had 
sent  out  various  expeditions,  mith  the  view  of  shar- 
ing in  the  same  gulden  harvest,  and  had  succeeded, 
if  not  in  exploring  new  regions  abounding  in  the 
precious  metal*,  like  Mexico  and  Peru,  at  least  in 
forming  rstablisliments  in  some  of  the  liiiest  portions 
of  the  western  licmis|>here  ;  where  the  fertile  soil, 
fnfofasely  rewarding,  without  superceding  the  labour 
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of  culture,  was  likely  to  prove,  in  the  end,  mo#t 
v.ihiable  than  exhaustlcss  mines.  The  Spaniards, 
natui ally  jealous  of  these  intruders,  were  determin- 
ed, as  far  as  their  arms  or  influence  could  extend,  to 
oppose  all  other  nations  in  their  attempts  to  plant 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  which  they  seemed  wil- 
ling to  claim,  on  the  right  of  discovery,  as  exclu- 
sively their  own.  But  their  power  was  too  feeble  to 
crush  the  spiiit  of  enterprise  which  their  example 
had  roused.  Successive  hordes  of  adventurers,  mi. 
grating  from  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  were 
perpetually  encroaching  upon  their  dominions,  both 
on  the  continent  and  in  the  islands  of  America  ;  and 
while  they  were  thus  kept  in  constant  warfare  in  de- 
fence of  their  territories,  the  seas  were  covered  with 
pirates,  cijger  to  seize  the  galleons  which  wafted  to 
the  parent  country  the  treasures  of  New  Sp<iin. 

A  colony  of  French,  which  had  been  established 
in  St  Christopher's  island,  was  advancing  rapidly  in 
prosperity,  when  its  progress  was  interrupted  by 
repeated  descents  of  the  Spaniards  upon  the  shores. 
Tne  assailants  succeeded  so  far  as  to  compel  the 
greater  part  of  the  colonists  to  abandon  the  island. 
Burning  with  revenge,  they  immediately  joined  the 
Dutch  cruizcrs,  who  then  annoyed  the  Spanish  trade, 
and  their  resentment  was  soon  gratified  by  the  cap- 
ture of  several  prizes  of  great  value.  Their  success 
being  reported  in  France,  encouraged  several  mcr-t 
chants  of  Dieppe  to  fit  out  privateers  to  join  theiv 
countrymen  in  that  lucrative  game.  Pro»p>crou«  in 
all  their  enterprises,  they  now  found  the  isUnd  of 
St  Christopher  too  distant  as  a  depot  for  their  spoils, 
and  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  some  more  convenient 
Bsylum,  to  which  they  might  retire  in  security,  as 
exigencies  required.  With  this  view  they  at  first  re- 
sorted to  Hispaiiiola,  whose  numerous  herds  of  wild 
cattle  and  other  animals,  afforded  an  unfailing  su 
ply  of  provisions  for  1  heir  ships,  while  its  situati 
seemed  to  render  it  a  convenient  and  a  safe  rctreal 
The  Spaniards,  aware  of  the  advantages  which 
offered  to  the  pirates,  had  already  taken  possession 
of  the  island,  and  had  stationed  there  an  oflicer 
named  Alferez,  with  a  company  of  twenty. five  mci 
These,  however,  the  adventurers  easily  expelled,  an^ 
having  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  islan 
bcgfan  next  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  they  raig; 
occupy  it  with  most  security  and  advantage.  Tl 
neighbouring  island  of  Tcrtuga,  though  conside 
ably  smaller,  was  in  many  respects  even  more  invii 
ing  than  Hispaniola ;  and  it  was  resolvt-d,  by  mut 
consent,  that  while  some  remained  on  the  larger  isla 
lobe  employed  in  hunting,  forthc  use  of  their  comrac' 
the  animals  with  which  it  abounded,  others  shoi 
devote  themselves  to  the  culture  of  the  soil  in  bollr' 
islands;  while  the  rest  should  continue  to  scour  the 
seas,  and  should  be  supplied  by  those  who  rcmaine^H 
at  home  with  victuals,  and  every  necessary  provisioa^^ 
and  all,  in  case  of  any  imminent  danger,  were  to  unite 
in  the  common  defence.  The  new  settlers  were  not 
left  long  unmolested  by  their  inveterate  and  jealous 
enemies  ;  Tortuga  fell  several  times  akemately  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  till 
length  the  former  wei-e  fin.dly  expelled.  Though  < 
considerable  portion  of  Hispaniula  was  inhabited 
Spaniards,  Uic  adventurers  not  only  retiuucd  p« 
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\«  tpot  witere  they  first  landed,  but  even 
penetrated  far  into  the  country.  Some  of  ihem  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  but  most  of  them  devoted 
tlicmselvei  to  the  chace.  It  was  tlie  latter  cIa3S> 
alone,  that  were  properly  denominated  Buccaneers. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Buccaneer  has  been 
tT3(0ed  by  Oxmelini*  to  a  custom  which  prevailed 
among  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbce  islands, 
of  roasting  their  prisoners  of  war  upon  frames  of 
clay,  placed  over  ver^•  strong  fires.  These  clay  frames 
were  called  barbacoa ;  the  place  where  they  were 
erected  boccan,  and  the  operation  boucanrr,  to  roast 
and  smoke.  What  these  savages  did  to  their  unfor- 
tunate prisoners,  the  hunters  practised  on  the  ani> 
mats  dain  in  the  chace,  and  from  that  practice  they 
derived  their  name. 

Of  these  hunters,  some  were  exclusively  employ- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  wild  beeves,  while  others  devot- 
ed themselves  entirely  to  the  cliace  of  wild  boars. 
Though  the  first  of  tnese  clas&es  alone  were  properly 
distinguished  by  the  name  Buccaneers,  it  was  com- 
monly given  to  both  ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
objects  of  their  pursuit  ;  for  in  their  dress,  their  wea- 
pons, and  their  manners^  they  were  exactly  alike. 
In  their  rambling  mode  of  life,  the  Buccaneers  seem 
to  have  relinquislied  all  the  habits  of  Europeans,  and 
to  have  acquired,  in  their  general  customs  and  man- 
ners, a  striking  resemblance  to  the  wandering  Arabs 
and  Tartars.  With  them  the  chace  was  not  the  oc- 
casional amusement  or  occupation  of  a  day,  but  the 
continued  and  serious  business  of  whole  months  and 
year3.  They  set  out  on  their  hunting  expeditions  in 
large  bands,  carrying  along  with  them  small  tents  of 
linen,  which  they  pitched  during  their  journey  where- 
ever  they  intended  to  pass  thenighi.  Having  reach- 
ed the  place  of  llicir  destination,  they  erected  small 
sheds,  which  they  thatched  with  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree;  and  their  tents,  spread  bene  .th  these  sheds, 
were,  during  the  whole  of  the  hunting  season,  their 
only  abo<ies.  On  these  occasions,  they  possessed 
.tvery  thmg  in  common,  hviug  in  strict  harmony,  and 
prevented  oy  no  private  jealousies  or  animosities  from 
pursuing,  with  united  zeal,  the  grand  object  of 
their  association. 

Each  hunter  was  provided  with  a  number  of  dogs, 
one  or  two  of  which  were  particularly  trained  for 
tracing  the  prey  ;  and   with  a  musket  of  a  peculiar 
coitktructiou,  manufactured  in  Europe  expressly  for 
thrir  use.     They  were  all,  likewise,  accompanied  by 
ri  servants,  who  shared  the   same   fare,  and 
.'  engaged  in  the  same  employment  with  their 
maUvrs,  but  were  held,  notwithstanding,  in  the  most 
ngorous  bondagv,  and   frequently   treated   with  ex- 
treme cruelty.     During   these   expeditions,  the  Ufe 
of  the    Buccaneers    was   laborious,    and    their    fdre 
i>ut  mean.       When    the    hunt    was    linished,    how- 
"*r,  and  they  had  relnrned  home  with   their  spoils, 
J*Tr  indulged  tn  every  species  of  extravagance  and 
/fi^tiuUMiess,  till  the  want  of  money  again  compel- 
tL  '^*"''"  '"  f>u''<n>t  to  the  same  privations  and  toils, 
^f  ftw  ;ii;d   bimpk  laMrs   which   these   people  had 
^ptrd,  Cdrrcspjiided  well  with  the  rude  and  primi- 
le  of  their  society.      When  two  of  then^  hap- 
to  quBirei,  they  referred   to   the  rrst  of  thei^ 
idw  the  cause  of  their  dispute  ;  and   if  their 
•■ferenci:  could  not  produce  an  actoramodation, 
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the  affair  was  decided  by  duel.  Their  hunting  pieces 
were  the  weapons  which  they  made  use  of  on  these 
occasions  ;  and,  after  measuring  their  ground,  they 
drew  lots  for  the  privilege  of  taking  the  first  aim. 
When  one  of  them  fell,  a  strict  inquest  was  held 
upon  his  body  ;  and  if  it  was  found -that  his  adver- 
sary had  taken  any  unfair  advantage,  he  was  imme- 
diately tied  to  a  tree,  and  shot  through  the  head. 

Such  was  the  stale  in  which   the  Buccaneers  con- 
tinued  to  live  for  more  than   half  a  century  after 
their  first  establishment  in  Tortuga  and   Hispaniola, 
which  took  place  about   the   year   1632.     Several  A- D.  1632» 
circumstances   then    concurred   to   make   them,    as 
well  as  the  other  settlers  in  these  islands,  relinquish 
their   usual   employments,    and   attempt   some  new 
means  of  subsistence.      The  cattle  and   wild  boars 
were  now  nearly  exterminated ;  the  assaults  of  the 
Spaniards  had  become  more  frequent  and  harassing; 
and,  what  was  a  still  more  formidable  evil,  the  French 
government  had   created  a   West  Indian  Company, 
with  peculiar  privileges,  to  colonize  the  islands  which 
the  valour  of  the  adventurers  had  won,  and  to  esta- 
blish there  a  regular  trade.     Thus  deprived  of  all 
the  advantages  vrliich  their  situation  had  hitherto  af- 
forded, they  were  stili  hesitating  what  new  course  they 
ought  to  pursue,  when  the  splendid  success  of  Pierre 
Le  Grand,  a  Norman  pirate,  induced  many  of  them 
to  quit  their  habitations,  and  again   to  try  their  for- 
tune in  cruising  against  the  Spaniards,    by   whom 
they  had   been  so  much  annoyed.     With  a  crew  of 
only  twenty-eight  determined  fellows,  sworn  to  ad- 
here in  all  extremities  to  their  leader  and  to  each 
other,  Pierre  had  resolved  to  attack,  in  an  open  boat, 
the  ship  of  the  vice-admiral  of  the  Spanish   fleet, 
which  then  lay  at  anchor  in   the  channel  of  Bahama. 
He  set  out  about  the  dusk  of  evening  on  this  daring 
exploit ;  and  to  render   their  attack  more  desperate, 
had  directed  holes  to  be   made  in   the  boat,  that  it 
might  sink  as  soon  as  they  had  reached   the  enemy's 
ship.     The  Spaniards,  who  had  not  perceived  their 
approach,  were  easily  overpowered  ;  the  captain  and 
officers  were  compelled  to  surrender ;  and  Le  Grand, 
detaining  as  many  of  the  crew  as  were  necessary  to 
work  and  man  the  vessel,  carried  off  his  magnificent 
prize  in  triumph  to  France.     This  romantic   adven- 
ture excited  a  general  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
Buccaneers  of  Tortuga,  to  whom  it  opened,  at   the 
same  time,  the  most   flattering  prospects.     So   san- 
guine indeed  were  their  hopes,  and   s^^   eager  their 
thirst  for  spoil,  that,  without  waiting  till  they  could 
procure  proper  vessels,  they  ventured  forth  in  their  ca- 
noes ;  and  entering  the  port  of  the  Havannah,  carried 
off  a  number  of  boats  laden  with  tobacco,  and  other 
articles  of  value.     These  prizes  enabled   them  to  fit 
out  ships  of  considerable  size,  and  to  undertake  voy- 
ages of  greater  length.      I  n  their  next  expedition  they 
took  several  large  vessels  laden  with  plate  ;  their  suc- 
cess attracted  crowds  of  new  adventurers :  and  they 
became  su  formidable,  that  the  Spaniards  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  out  several  large  ships  of  war  for  the 
protection  of  their  trade.     These  pirates,  though  af- 
terwards joined  by  the  turbulent  and  daring  spirits* 
of  various  nations,  still  retained  the  name  of  Bucca- 
neers ;  and  continued  to  be,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  terror  of  every  regular  trader  to  the  A- 
tnerican  shores.     Even  the  legends  of  romance  cani 
scarce  furnish  any  parallel  to  their  exploits  j  and  the 
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dentally  received  a,  circumstantial  account  of  theenor> 
mities  practised  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of 
die  New  World ;  and  conceived  against  them  an 
iKversion,  which  taking  possession  of  Ibis  whole  mind, 
-arose  at  length  into  a  species  of  frenzy.     When  at- 
tending college,  he  happened  to  perform  in  a  play, 
the  part  of  a  Frenchman  quarreling  with  a  Spaniard } 
his  imagination  took  fire,  and  he  fell  with  such  fury 
upon  his  companion,   whom  he  mistook  for  a  real 
Spaniard,  that  he  would  certainly  have  put  him  to 
death,  had  not  the  bystanders  interposed,  and  con> 
^nced  him  of  his  delusion.     He  could  think  of  no- 
thing,  in  short,  but  the  deeds  of  horror  which  the 
Spaniards  had  committed  against  the  unoffending  na- 
tives of  their  American  provinces  ;  and  was  inflamed 
with  an   irresistible  ardour  to  avenge  their  innocent 
'blood.     With  this  resolution  he  sailed  from  his  na- 
tive country,  in  order  to  join  the  Buccaneers,  whom 
he  had  heard  represented  as  the  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies to  the  Spanish  name.     On  hie  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica, the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  fell  in  with  a  Spanish 
falleon,   which   was   immediately  boarded  by   the 
'renchmen.     Montbar,  exulting  in  this  opportunity 
of  vengeance,  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  the  fury 
of  a  tyger,  and  hurrying  twice  from  one  end  of  the  ship 
to  the  other,   levelled  all  who  dared  to  oppose  him. 
He  left   to  his  companions  the  pleasure  of  dividing 
the  rich  booty  which  they  had  taken,  contenting 
himself  with  the  savage  enjoyment  of  contemplating 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards,  the  first  victims  of 
the  revenge  which  he  had  sworn  against  their  nation. 
When  his  ship    reached  St  Domingo,  a  party  of 
Buccaneers  came  on  board  to  barter  fresh  provisions 
for  brandy.     As  an  apology  for  the  trifling  value  of 
the  articles  which  they  offered,  they  compuined  that 
the  Spaniards  had  overrun  the  country,  laid  waste 
their  settlements,  and  carried  off  whatever  they  could 
find  of  value.     **  Why,*'  cried  the  indignant  Mont- 
bar, "  do  you  suffer  such  outrages  to  pass  unreven- 
ged  ?"  "  Think  not,"  replied  they,  "  that  we  are  so 
tame  and  dastardly.     The  Spaniards,  who  dare  not 
attack  us  openly,  took  advantage  of  our  absence 
while  employed  m  the'chace.    We  are  now  going  to 
join  some  of  our  companions,  who  have  been  more  in- 
jured than  ourselves,  and  we  shall  take  ample  ven- 
geance for  all  our  wrongs."     *'  Let  me;"  said  Mont- 
bar, <'  be  your  leader  ;   the  only  pre-eminence  I  de- 
mand is  to  be  the  foremost  in  attack."     The  fury 
that  flashed  from   his  eyes,  while  he  spoke  these 
words,  at  once  recominended  him  to  the  Buccaneers, 
as  the  most  proper  person  to  conduct  them  to  re- 
venge, and  his  offer  was  cheerfully  accepted.     That 
very  day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  whom  Montbar 
attacked  with  an   impetuosity  that  astonished  the 
bravest  of  his  comrades  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  though 
far  superior  in  numbers,  were  routed  with  prodigious 
slaughter.     The  triumph  of  Montbar  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  revolt  of  some  Indians,  whom  the 
Spaniards  had  engaged  in  their  service.    While  these 
men  were  galling  the  Buccaneers  with  their  arrows, 
*'  What !"  cried  one  of  the  Buccaneers,  pointing  to 
Montbar,  '*  do  you  not  perceive  that  God  has  sent 
you  a  champion  to  deliver  you  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  will  you  yet  fight- in  the  cause  of 
your  tyrants  i"    The  Indians  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  seeing   the  heroism  of  Montbar,   immediately 
joined  his  party,  and  turned  their  arrows  against  the 
t^paniards.     The  other    achievements  of  MoQtbv 


were  equally  brilliant  and  successful.     He  received     Boa 
the  name  of  Exterminator ;   to  which  dreadful  dis-      y 
tinction  he  was  well  entitled  by  the  numbers  of  Spa-  ~  ~'»' 
niards  who  were  sacrificed,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to 
his  restless  and  insatiable  hatred. 

The  Spaniards,  being  now  obliged  to  confine  them'*  L'Olas 
•elves  within  their  settlementSi  the  Buccaneers  resolved 
toleavethem  no  security  even  there.  They  began,  there* 
fore,  to  harass  them  by  a  new  mode  of  warfare,  uniting 
in  formidable  bands,  and  making  incursions  into  the 
territories  of  their  enemies.  At  the  head  of  the  first  of 
these  associations,  or  regiments  of  Buccaneers,  was 
Francis  L'Olonois,  so  called  from  the  sands  of  Okme, 
where  he  was  bom.  From  the  abject  state  of  a 
bondman,  this  mair  had  raised  himself,  by  his  courage 
and  conduct,  to  the  command  of  two  canoes*  with 
22  men.  He  was  cruioing  with  them,  off  the  coast 
of  Cuba,  when  an  Armadilla  mounting  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  a  crew  of  eighty  vigorous  young  feU 
lows,  was  sent  against  him  by  the  governor  of  the 
Havannah.  At  the  sight  of  this  vessel,  the  pirate* 
rowed  to  a  creek,  where  they  concealed  their  caooes 
among  the  trees.  The  frigate,  without  perceiving 
them,  came  to  moor  in  the  same  creek,  and  the  ad- 
venturers, having  an  opportunity  of  surveying  it  at 
leisure,  resolved  to  attack  it  without  delay.  They 
rowed  gently  along  the  shore,  under  cover  of  the 
trees,  and  stationing  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  * 
enemy's  ship,  began  at  break  of  day  to  fire  upon  it 
from  their  concealment.  The  Spaniards  failed  not 
to  return  the  fire,  without  being  able,  however  to  do 
any  injury  to  their  unseen  foe.  Tibis  unequal  irom- 
bat  continued  till  noon  ;  when  the  Spaniards,  havin|r 
lost  the  greater  number  of  their  men,  suspended  their 
firing,  and  prepared  to  retreat.  L'Olonois  inune- 
diately  pursued  them  with  his  canoes,  and,  after  a 
faint  resistance,  the  Spaniards  surrendered.  Their 
barbarous  conqueror  was  proceeding  to  put  all  the 
wounded  to  death,  when  a  negro  slave,  dreading  the 
same  fate,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  offered  to 
make  an  important  discovery  if  he  would  spare  tus 
life.  Having  obtained  his  promise  to  that  effect,  he 
declared  that  the  governor  of  the  Havannab  had  sent 
him  on  board  the  ship  to  serve  as  executioner  to  the 
Buccaneers,  whom,  in  the  confidence  of  their  being 
taken,  he  had  ordered  to  be  hanged.  Fired  with 
rage  at  this  discovery,  L'Olonois  ordered  all  the  Spa- 
niards to  be  brought  before  him,  and  struck  off  tneir 
heads,  one  after  another,  with  his  sabre.  One  alone 
was  left  alive  to  be  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  Ha- 
vannah, with  a  letter  from  L'Olonois,  in  which  he 
informed  him  of  the  fate  of  his  frigate  and  its  crew, 
threatening  the  same  treatment  to  all  the  Spaniards 
who  should  fall  into  his  hands,  among,  whom  he 
did  not  despair  of  yet  numbering  the  governor  him- 
self. I^'Olonois  was  now  master  of  an  excellent  ves- 
sel, but  his  crew  was  small,  and  his  hopes  of  treasure . 
had  been  disappointed.  With  a  view  of  procuring 
both  men  and  plunder,  he  sailed  to  the  port  of  Mara- 
caibo,  where  he  took,  by  surprise,  a  sloop  laden  with 
plate  and  other  articles  of  value.  With  these  prizes 
he  returned  to  Tortuga,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  inhabitants  with  unbounded  joy,  and  crowds  of 
adventurers  flocked  around  him,  offering  to  follow 
his  fortunes  wherever  he  should  lead.  Among  other 
admirers  of  his  valour  and  success,  was  Michael  de 
Basco,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  oiany  daring 
exploit^  and  particularly  of  late,  by  takingi  even 
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under  the  cannon  of  Porto  Bcllo,  a  Spanish  ship  of 
war,  whose  cargo  was  estimated  at  one  millioo  of 
crownx.     These  two  adventurers  concerted  an  expc- 

*  dition  against  the  Spanish  towns  in  Terra  Firroa  j 
and  having  invited  all  the  Buccaneer*  then  in  Tor- 
tuga  to  join  in  this  glorious  enterprize,  they  Boon 
coUected  a  force  of  60()  men.  Michael,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  places  which  they  meant 
to  invade,  was  to  have  the  command  of  this  force  by 
land  ;  and  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  about  eight  ves- 
■cb,  L'Olonois  embarked  as  admiral,  in  a  ship  which 
■noontcd  ten  guns.  Tliis  armament,  the  largest  which 
the  Buccaneers  had  ever  been  able  to  raise,  had 
scarcely  set  sail,  when  it  fell  in  with  and  captured 
two  large  Spanish  ships,  one  of  which,  besides  an 
immense  cargo  of  cocoa  nuts,  contained  money  and 
lewels  to  the  value  of  50,000  crowns,  and  the  other 
furnished  them  with  a  large  store  of  gunpowder,  be- 
tides muskets  and  arms  of  various  descriptions.  En- 
couraged by  these  captures,  which  seemed  to  atigur 
well  of  the  enterprize,  they  proceeded  to  the  bay  of 
Vetmuela,  which  runs  up  the  country  for  about  iif- 

'  ty  leagues.     At  the  mouth  of  this  bay,  which  is  like- 
called  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  are  two  small 

f^itfends,  on  one  of  which  were  erected  a  watch  tower 
•nd  a  fort,  to  guard  the  entrance  against  any  hostile 
fleet.  The  first  achievement  of  the  Buccaneers  was 
to  carry  this  fort  by  storm,  to  spike  the  cannon,  and 
to  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  garrison,  consisting 
of  two  hundred  men.  They  next  proceeded  to  Ma- 
racaibo, which  they  found  deserted  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  retired  with  their  eifects  to  the  small  town 
ef  Gibraltar  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 

The  adventurers,  on  entering  MaracaibO)  found 
its  houses  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  its  cel- 
lars stored  with  excellent  wines.  Fifteen  days  were 
lost  by  the  pirates  in  riot  and  debauchery,  and 
the  Spaniards  bad  improved  the  interval  in  fortifying 
Gibraltar  by  powerful  batteries  along  the  bliore,  bar- 
ricading the  highways,  and  protecting,  by  strong 
rnlrtncnments,  every  approach  to  the  town.  One 
narrow  path  alone  had  been  left  open  for  the  conve- 
feirnce  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  path,  too,  was 

[commanded  by  a  battery.  By  these  obstacles,  how- 
*»fr,  formidable  as  they  were,  the  intrepid  adven- 
turers were  not  to  be  discouraged.  *'  Here,"  cried 
L'Olonois  to  his  comrades,  "  are  the  richest  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  we  must  take  tliem  and  their  treasure, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt."  VViien  they  had  approach- 
ed within  pistol-shot  of  the  entrenchments,  whole 
Tanks  of  them  were  cut   down   by   the  artillery  and 

'  fnu&kctry,  which  the  Spaniards  levelled  against  them 
with  a  cool  and  certain  aim.  But  their  danger  only 
moused  them  to  more  desperate  efforts  of  courage  ; 
the  last  breath  of  the  fallen  was  spent  m  animat- 
their  comrades  to  conquer,  or  to  die  gloriously 
tikJe  them.  Their  perseverance  was  crowned  with 
victory  ;  with  the  help  of  large  branches  which  they 

fikad  carried  with  them  on  purpose,  they  forced  the 
trencbments  in  several  places  ;  and,  after  a  furious 
abat,  in   which  the   Spaniards  displayed  unusual 

Lfralour,  they  at  last  became  masters  of  the  towo. 

'Of  a  garrison  of  si*  hundred  men,    four  hundred 

•were  killed  upon  the  spot,  one  hundred  were  wound- 

>etl,  and  scarcely  a  single  officer  survived  the  carnage 
that  dreadful  day. 

The  booty,  though  large,  was  insufBcient  to  sa- 
tialy  the  rapacity  of  these  unprbcipled  robbers,  who 


inflicted  on  many  of  their  prisoners  the  cruellest  tor-  Bucfo 
tures,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  discovery  of  '*•"* 
the  places  in  which  they-  supposed  their  treasure  to 
be  concealed.  They  remained  four  weeks  in  Gibral* 
tar,  during  which  time  their  numbers  were  consider- 
ably diminished  by  a  violent  fever,  occasioned  chief, 
ly  by  the  putrefaction  of  dead  bodies  which  ihey 
had  left  unburied  on  the  ground.  At  length,  after 
setting  fire  to  the  town,  they  returned  to  Maracaibo, 
which  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  the 
inhabitants  agreed  to  pay  them  a  ransom  of  thirty 
thousand  crowns.  Not  content,  however,  with  this 
sum,  for  which  they  themselves  had  stipulated,  they 
robbed  thechurches  of  their  Dells,  images,  and  pictures, 
for  the  pretended  purpose  of  decorating  a  chapel 
which  they  designed  to  build  in  Tortuga.  When  they 
came  to  share  the  plunder  which  had  accrued  from  this 
expedition,  they  found  it  amount,  in  all,  to  SGO,000 
crowns  in  money,  plate,  and  jewels  ;  besides  other 
commodities,  equivalent  to  at  least  100,000  more. 

With  this  booty  they  returned  to  Tortugar  where 
L'Olonois  had  not  continued  long  when  his  necessi- 
ties again  compcllsd  him  to  undertake  some  new  ad- 
ventui-e.  He  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  eight 
hundred  reiolute  fellows,  ready  for  any  danng  enter- 
prize. When  they  were  out  at  sea,  he  disclosed  to, 
them  his  intention  of  making  a  descent  on  the  shorn 
of  the  lake  Nicaragua,  where  they  could  not  fail  to 
find  suchquantitiesof  treasure  as  would  amply  compen- 
sate for  any  hardships  or  perils  they  might  encounter 
in  their  undertaking.  His  fleet  was  forced  into  the 
-bay  of  Honduras  by  a  current,  which  baffled  all  hia 
eSbrts  to  get  out  again  to  sea.  It  wn^  tlicrt-forc  re> 
solved  to  remain  there  during  the  rest  uf  the  season ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  plunder  <)11  the  Spanish 
towns  and  villages  situated  on  the  two  shores  of  the 
bay.  Li'Olonois,  with  about  three  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers, set  out  for  the  town  of  St  Pedro.  After  a, 
feeble  resistance,  the  town  surrendered  on  condition 
that  the  inhabitants  should  be  allowed  two  hours  to  re- 
tire. Thai  short  space  of  time  they  employed  so  well, 
that  the  adventurers  found  but  little  left  behind  for 
them  to  plunder.  On  his  return  to  the  rest  of  his 
comrades,  L'Olonois  found  them  extremely  dissatis- 
fied with  the  result  of  their  enterprize,  and  chagri- 
ned at  the  state  of  inactivity  in  which  the  current 
forced  them  to  remain.  Many  of  them  even  secret- 
ly resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Tortuga  ;  and  when  L'Olonois  proposed  to  sail 
to  the  river  Guatimala,  they  openly  abandoned  him, 
and  under  the  direction  of  two  of  their  captains, 
steered  their  course  towards  home.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  defection,  L'Olonois  proceeded  on  his  enter- 
prize; and  anived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nicaragua, 
Here  he  was  immediately  discovered  by  the  Indians, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spatiiards,  suddenly 
fell  on  the  small  band  of  adventurers,  and  put  most 
of  them  to  the  sword.  L'Olonois,  with  a  handful 
of  his  followers,  escaped  into  their  boats,  but  were 
only  reserved  for  more  dreadful  misfortunes.  Com- 
pelled by  want  of  provisions  to  land  on  the  shores 
of  Darien  Straits,  they  were  seized  by  the  Indians, 
who,  exasperated  by  their  depredations^  tore  L'Olo- 
nois limb  from  hmb;  threw  his  members,  yet  quiver- 
ing, into  a  lire,  and  scattered  his  ashes  in  the  air. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated,  however,  of  all  tiiese    JWorrw. 
adventurers,  was  a  Welshman,  named  Morg»iw  g<^"^- 
rally  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Sir  Henry  Mofg""" 
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Suth^an.  tvrant.  He  therefore  went  again  to  Paris,  where 
■*  there  was  more  of  that  civilization  which  his  mind 
^^Bghed — where  he  had  a  great  number  of  literary 
^Hnciates — and  where  he  could  hope  to  enjoy  a  lar- 
ger share  of  personal  safety  :  but,  on  hi»  arrival  at 
Paris  (1539),  he  found  Cardinal  Beaton  living  there 
in  the  capacity  of  ambassador ;  and  knowing  well 
both  the  power  and  the  temper  of  that  relentless  per- 
secutor, he  embraced  an  opportunity  which  imme- 
diately occurred,  of  retreating  to  Bourdcaux,  and 
6xing  his  residence  there,  as  a  professor  of  tlie  La- 
tin buiguage  in  the  college  of  Guienne,  which  had 
been  lately  founded,  and  became*  chiefly  through 
his  exertions,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  schools 
of  learning  in  France.  In  Bourdeaux,  Buchanan 
was  respected  and  happy.  His  accomplishments, 
both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  poet,  were  such  as  to  in- 
•ure  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  associated,  or 
to  whom  he  was  known  :  and  not  only  in  the  col- 
lege and  the  city,  but  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
found  a  considerable  number  of  men,  whose  ta^tc  and 
pursuits  and  attainments  were  similar  to  his  own,  and 
whose  society,  therefore,  he  enjoyed  with  a  peculiar 
relish.  Among  these,  the  elder  Scaliger,  who  re- 
sided at  Agen,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned, 
IS  one  who  was  himself  a  great  scholar,  and  whose 
admiration  of  the  Scotish  poet  was  high  and  perma- 
nent ;  who  entertained  Buchanan,  and  other  enlight- 
ened inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux,  with  the  utmost  huspi- 
tabty;  and  who,  in  the  company  of  such  men  of  learn- 
ing, equally  forgot  the  tortures  of  the  gout  and  his 
natural  love  of  dogmatism  and  cantradiction,  for  his 
own  personal  satisfaction,  and  the  advantage  of 
others. 

While  Buchanan  paid  every  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  official  situation,  (though,  by  the  way,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  love  with  the  labo- 
rious and  ill  rewarded  profession  of  a  teacher),  he 
continued  to  court  the  muses,  ^nd  at  once  to  im- 
prove and  to  display  those  great  talents  which  he  pos- 
sessed as  a  Latin  poet.  To  correct  and  refine  the 
dramatic  taste  of  the  French  nation,  so  far  as  his  of- 
ficial influence  and  individual  effoiis  enabled  him  to 
JO,  he  apphed  himself  to  the  composition  of  t rage- 
lies  for  the  academical  stage,  and  drew  off  the  at- 
tention of  the  students  from  the  rudt  and  absurd  re- 
presentations to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  to 
those  more  correct  and  polished  models  which  had 
been  exhibited  by  the  ancient  theatre-  His  success 
in  this  department  of  literature  was  equal  to  his  cx- 
pecrations.  In  the  course  of  three  years,  in  the 
midst  of  his  fatiguing  avocations,  and  in  continual 
apprehensions  of  the  enmity  of  Cardinal  Beaton^  who 
was  using  evej-y  method  of  getting  him  apprehend- 
ed, he  wrote  four  tragedies,  which,  notwithstanding 
many  faults,  are,  on  the  whole,  admirable  specimens 
of  a  poetical  mmd,  and  especially  of  skill  in  the  La- 
tin language.  Two  of  them  were  translations  of  the 
jilcesfis  and  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  who  was  his 
favourite  author  ;  the  other  two  wt-re  original,  and 
entitled  Jephlhcs  and  Baptisles,  both  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  scvL-ra)  languages.  Of  these, 
Jephthes  is  distinguished  by  considerable  interest  of 
subject,  and  many  beauties  m  delmeation  ;  but  Bap- 
tistes  contains  more  of  the  characteristic  marks  of 
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Buchanan's  mind,  as  it  declaims  boldly  against  priert*  W 
craft  and  tyranny,  and  inculcates,  throughout,  the  *"" 
love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  X 

While  in  Bourdeaux,  Buchanan  wrote  various  o-  w 
iher  poems,  and  particularly  devoted  one  to  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  securing  the  substantial  patronage  of 
Olivier,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  college 
of  Guienne.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  then  inscrib- 
ed an  elegant  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  chancellor 
for  his  liberality.  He  also  addressed  a  Sapphic  ode 
to  the  youth  of  Bourdeaux,  in  order  to  recommend 
to  them  the  study  of  the  liberal  arte  ;  and  in  this  al- 
so, he  appears  to  have  attained  his  object.  Having 
to  the  best  instructions,  united  the  moat  brilliant  and 
winning  example,  he  at  once  stimulated  to  the  pur- 
suit, and  promoted  the  acquirement,  of  elegant  lite-  ■ 
rature.  I 

After  residing  for  three  years  at  Bourdeaux,    Bu- 
chanan went  to  Paris,  where  he  officiated  as  a  regent 
in  the  college  of  Cardinal  le  Moine  till  the  year  154t7. 
It  appears  from  one  of  his  elegies,  that  for  a  conBI- 
derable  time  he  was  dreadfully  a/Hicted  with  the  gout. 
The  elegy,  however,  in  which  he  records  the  fact, 
shews  that  the  disease  had  not  impaired  the  vigour  of 
his  imagination.       His  associates  in  this  new  situa- 
tion, were  worthy  of  being  connected  with  him  ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  humanity  was  taught 
in  the  same  college,  at  tlie  same  period,  by  three  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  the  world, — Turnebus,  Bu- 
chanan, and   Murctua.      From  Paris  he  went  to  Co- 
imbra,  where  the  king  of  Portugal  had  lately  esta- 
blished a  university  ;  and  there  he  had  for  his  col- 
leagues, Govea,  to  whose  friendship  he  had  been 
formerly  indebted, — Gelida,  Tevius,  and  many  other 
celebrated  scholars.     Govea,  however,  dying  unex- 
pectedly in  1j48,  and  the  protection  which  he  had 
hitherto  afforded  to  his  learned  coadjutors  being  of 
course  withdrawn,  they  were  most  bitterly  persecu- 
ted by  the   Portuguese-     Buchanan,  in  particular, 
was  marked  out  for  a  victim.     The  most  foolish  and 
unjust  accusations  were  preferred  against  him.     Two 
individuals  formally  deponed  to  his  being  inimical  to 
the  Romish  faith.     Il  was  known  that  he  had  writ- 
ten a  poem  in  ridicule  of  the   Frajiciscans,  and,  be- 
sides some  uiicatholic  notions  concerning  the  Eucha- 
rist, he  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  no  less  heinoui 
than  that  of  eatuig  Besh  in  Lent.     In  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  wonderful  that  the  Inquisition,  be- 
fore which  he  had  been  brought,  permitted  him  to 
escape  with  his  life.     The  termination,  however,  of 
that  haras>ing   trial  to   which  he  had  been  subjected 
for  a  year  and  a  Iialf  by  the  inquisitors,  was  neither  ^ 
severe  nor  unfortuuate.      He   was  sentenced  to  l>^«2 
confined   in  a  monastery,  that   he  might   enjoy  tfc:^;;-^? 
privilege  of  being  edified  by  monks,  much  more  " 
norarU  of  rchgion  than  destitute  of  kindness, 
dcr  their  tuition,  he  continued   for  several   mon 
and  it  was  during  that  period  that  he  comme^--;^!^ "^« 
hts  beautiful  version  of  the  Psfihns  (^ David — sk^        ^^ 
which  some  allege  was  imposed  upon  him  as         '^"^ 
nance   by  his  ghostly  instructors,  but   which       ^  ^^ 
more   probable,  he  imposed  wpoii   himself,    fc::^^-^ 
purpose  of  solacing  hia  pious  spirit  amidst  ttx^ 
of  his  condition.     Whatever  was  his  motive     * 
ginning  this  work;  it  is  certain  that  he  hag  ?^ 
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<»M«      BUCCHOREST.    See  Bucharest. 

BUCENTAUR,  the  name  of  the  spleadid  sUte 
I  Testel  in  which  the  Venetians  perform  the  annual  ce« 
remony  of  wedding  the  sea.     See  Venice. 

BUCHAN,  a  district  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
lying  partly  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  partly 
in  the  county  of  Banff.  The  BuUers  of  Buchan  are 
great  hollows  in  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Buchan.  These  hollows,  which  are  open 
at  the  top,  are  about  30  fathoms  deep,  and  50  in 
diameter.  They  have  three  entrances,  through  which 
firiuDg'boats  sail  without  apprehension. 

BUCHANAN,  George,  a  celebrated  scholar, 
•f  whom  any  country  might  be  proud,  and  whose 
name  is  peculiarly  dear  to  Scotland.     Of  the  very 
early  part  of  his  life  we  know  wonderfully  little ;  and 
the  little  that  we  do  know,  is  not  unmixed  with  con- 
jecture.    He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Killeam,  and 
county  of  Stirling,  about  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  1506.     His  father  occupied  the  farm 
of  Mid-Cowen,  or  the  Moss  ;  but  through  his  pre- 
mature death,  and  the  contemporaneous  insolvency 
of  the  grandfather,  the  family,   consisting  of  five 
MMM  and  three  daughters,  were  left  in  extreme  po- 
verty.    The  mother,  being  a  woman  of  spirit  and 
management,  made  a  successful  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  her  situation,  and  contrived  to  rear  her 
imnierous  offspring  in  a  decent  and  respectable  man- 
ner.    We  have  it  from  tradition,  that  George  got 
the  rudiments  ofthat  literature  in  which  he  ultimate- 
ly became  so  eminent,  at  the  public  school  of  Kil- 
leam, which  was  two  miles  distant  from  his  native 
^ace  ;  and  we  have  it  from  authority  not  much  su- 
peiior  to  tradition   (Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Scotch 
Wriiert),  that  he  afterwards  went,  whether  from 
choice  or  from  necessity  we  are  not  informed,  to 
prosecute  his  youthful  studies  in  the  school  of  Dum^ 
barton.      His  maternal  uncle,  James  Heriot,  per. 
ceivin^  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  paid  him  the 
attention  of  a  kind  and  liberal  patron,  and  sent  him, 
wken  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  the 
tmiversity  df  Paris,  where  he  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  acquired  the  Greek  language  by  his 
own  unaided  exertions,  and  first  began  to  shew  and 
cnltivate  his  poetical  powers.    He  had  not  been  two 
yenrs  at  Paris,  when  nis  uncle  died,  and  left  him  in 
a  state  of  great  destitution,  the  misery  of  which  was 
aggravated  by  a  severe  distempeiv  induced,  it  is  pro- 
Imble,  by  disappointment  and  mortification.     This 
'Unfortunate  event  obliged  him  to  return  to  Scotland. 
.After  devoting  a  considerable  time  to  the  restoration 
«f  his  health,  he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued for  a  year,  engaged  in  active  and  dangerous 
>varf<sre  with  England,  mingling  with  enthusiasm  in 
Vnititary  operations,  and  preparing  himself  for  giv- 
$Dg  those  animated  descriptions  of  gallantry  and  for- 
titude which  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  History  of 
'Scotland.     The  first  campaign,  however,  in  which 
\iit  served  as  a  soldier,  was  extremely  inglorious  ;  and 
'While  no  honour  was  acquired,  the  hardships  which 
9ie  bad  to  suffer  so  much  affected  his  constitution, 
"^hat  he  was  for  several  months  confined  to  bed.     As 
^oon  as  he  had  completed  bis  eighteenth  year,  he  went 
"^O  the  university  of  St  Andrews.     He  there  recei- 
'^rtd  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  the  year 
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1525,  at  which  time  he  was  a  pauper  or  exhibitioner.  Bucfaatiaa* 
He  soon  after  went  a  second  time  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  a  student  in  the  Scotish  college.  There  ba 
obtained  various  degrees  of  merit ;  and,  in  the  yelpP 
I5t^9,  secured,  by  competition,  the  procuratorship 
of  the  German  nation,  which  was  one  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  students  were  divided,  and 
comprehended  those  from  Scotland.  But  what  was 
of  still  greater  consequence,  he  there  imbibed  the 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  Reformers,  which  by 
that  time  had  made  cousiderable  progress  on  the 
Continent.  At  the  expiry  of  two  years,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  in  the  college  of  St  Barbe.  In 
that  situation,  he  taught  grammar  for  three  years, 
without  receiving,  however,  any  remuneration  that 
was  at  all  adequate  to  the  extent  or  value  of  his  la- 
bours. Indeed,  it  appears  from  his  elegies,  and  from 
the  writings  of  other  auth<H-8,  that  the  teachers  of 
humanity  were  at  that  time  in  a  most  wretched  con- 
dition in  point  of  emolument,  and  that  Buchanan,  in 
this  case,  experienced  only  what  was  common  to  all 
who  held  that  honourable  and  useful  office.  In  the 
ycM-  1532,  he  became  tutor  to  Gilbert  Kennedy, 
£arl  of  Cassilis,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  first  work, 
a  Translation  of  Linacre's  Rudtmenis  of  Latin 
Grammar,  and  whose  conduct  in  after  life  refiected 
no  small  credit  on  the  abilities  and  virtue  of  his  pre* 
ceptor.  With  this  young  nobleman,  Buchanan  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1537.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  his  native  country,  during  which  he  quarrel- 
led with  the  Franciscan  friars,  in  consequence  of  a 
satirical  poem,  entitled  Somnium,  he  determined .  to 
go  back  to  France,  and  betake  himself  to  his  former 
employment ;  but  Jaipes  V.  retained  him  as  precep- 
tor to  his  natural  son  James  Stuart,  who  died  in  the 
year  1548.  The  Franciscans,  whom  Buchanan  had 
deeply  offended,  and  whose  favour  he  shewed  no  in. 
clination  to  regain,  endeavoured  to  make  the  king 
his  enemy  ;  but  so  far  were  they  from  succeeding  in 
this  attempt,  that  James,  who  had  no  reason  to  love 
them,  only  instigated  the  poet  to  make  fresh  attacks 
upon  their  principles  and  character.  In  his  FranciS' 
canus,  he  exposed  their  ignorance,  their  irrehgion, 
and  their  vices,  in  a  strain  of  such  appropriate  and 
masterly  ridicule,  and  in  language  so  powerful  and 
captivating,  as  to  render  him,  ever  after,  the  object 
of  their  unqualified  hatred  and  resentment.  Very 
soon,  indeed,  they  tried  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  ven- 
geance, by  comprehending  him  in  the  general  arrest 
to  which  many  Lutherans  were  then  subjected,  and 
giving  him  over  to  trial  and  punishment  for  his  alle> 
ged  heresies.  But  he  had  some  friends  at  court  by 
whom  he  was  warned  of  his  danger  {  and,  though 
Cardinal  Beaton  was  his  active  and  zealous  enemy, 
he  fortunately  escaped  from  the  apartment  in  which 
he  had  been  confined,  and  succeeded  in  getting  to 
London,  where  he  was  protected  from  the  hostility 
of  the  Papists  by  Sir  John  Raiosford,'to  whom  he 
has  gratefully  inscribed  a  small  poem.  In  London, 
however,  he  did  not  remain  long.  His  spirit  was 
too  proud  to  brook  the  necessity  under  which  his  in- 
digence had  laid  him,  of  practising  literary  mendi- 
city  ;  and  his  love  of  freedom  was  too  ardent  to  ad- 
mit  of  much  attachment  to  a  country  in  which  the 
monarch  was  a  capricious,  unprincipled,  and  cruel 
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Buchanan.^  appointed  to  accompany  them  as  assistants.     He  be- 
came a  powerful  co-adjutor,  by   composing  a  work, 
in  which  he  endeavoured   to  detect  and  expose  the 
wicked  actions  of  the  Scotish  Queen.     This  work 
was  submitted  to  the  commissioners  during  their  con- 
ference at  Westminster,  (1568),  and  was  afterwards 
circulated  most  industriously  through  the  kingdom 
by  EHzabeth  and  her  ministers.    This  part  of  Bucha* 
nan's  conduct  has  been  severely  condemned  by  Chal- 
mers, Stuart,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  stamp, 
who  have  broadly  accused   him  of  the  foulest  and 
most  aggravated  ingratitude  to  Queen  Mary.     The 
benefits  conferred  upon   him  by   that   princess  have 
been  much  exaggerated,  in  order  to   render  his  al- 
leged misconduct  the  more  glaring  and  unpardonable. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  patronized  or 
promoted  beyond  his  real  merit  and  hid  professional 
services.    But  even  allowing  the  greater  part  of  what 
has  been  asseiied  on  that  point  to  be  true,  the  charge 
of  ingratitude  is  not  necessarily  substantiaied.     Bu- 
chanan, doubtless,  was  placed  in  circumstances  which 
OiUEt  have  been  painful  to   an  ingenuous   mind,  and 
which  it  is   to  be  presumed  were    painful  to  his. 
There   was   a   contest  between   private  feeling  and 
public  duty  ;  and  had  Buchanan  been  a  man  of  nar- 
row views,  or  sentimental  imbecility,  he  would  have 
preferred  the  claims  of  the   former  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  latter  :    but  as  he  thought  vigorously, 
and  felt   nobly,  he  merged  what  he  owed  to  an  indi- 
vidual in  whLt  he  owed  to  his  native  country  ;  and 
that  he  might  do  a  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  religion,  and  freedom,  (for  all  these  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  violated  by  the  queen),  he  was 
CK)ntented  to  lie  under  the  suspicions  and  to   suffer 
the  obloquy  to  which  his  patriotism  might   expose 
him.     It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  did  not 
abandon  his  queen  till  she    had  openly  renounced 
those  principles  and  virtues,  by  the  exercise  of  which 
alone,  she  could  justly  expect  his  allegiance  and  sup- 
port.    When  Murray,   to  whom  he  was  strongly  at- 
tached,   was  assassinated    (1570)   by    Hamilton   of 
Bothwelhaugh,  Buchanan,  feeling  the  keenest  indig- 
nation against  the  family  of  the  assassin,  and  suspect- 
ing that  their  bloody  purposes  were   not  yet  fully 
executed,  wrote  an  admonitory  letter  on  the  subject, 
»'  Direct  to  the  Irew  Lordix,  Matifeiutris  nflhe  Kmgis 
Graces  Authorilie."    During  the  same  year,  he  wrote 
a  satirical  tract  in  the  Scotish  dialect,  entitled,  **  The 
Cliameeleoiit'  in  which  he  exposed,  with  great  suc- 
cess, the  unsteadiness  of  Secretary  Maitland's  poli- 
tical  principles  and  conduct.     This  production,  how- 
ever, was  suppressed  at  the  time,  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  secretary,  and  indeed  was  not  printed  till  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century.     Very  soon  after  the  death 
of  Murray,   Buchanan  was  nominated   to  be  one  of 
the  preceptors   for  conducting  the  education  of  the 
young  king,  who  was  then  only   four  years  of  age. 
This  vcTy  delicate  and  important  office,  he  executed 
with  his  characteristic  talent  and  integrity,  commu- 
nicating to  his  royal  pupil  the  classical  knowledge 
which  he  was  so  well  able  to  impart  ;  inatilhng  into 
hia  mind  those  ncntimcnts  which  became  his  station 
and  his  destii:y ;    and   fftirlcssly  subjecting   him  to 
that  discipline  whicli  the  prospect  of  a  crown  gene- 
rally renders  more  necessary  than  agreeable.     James, 
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who  in  some  respects  profited  considerably  by  Bu*  BucS4 
chanan's  tuition,  long  remembered  the  commanding 
aspect  and  authoritative  manner  of  hia  preceptor  ; 
but  that  monarch  did  not  realise  the  anticipations 
which  Buchanan  had  fondly  cherished  of  his  reign, 
and  permitted  the  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments 
which  had  been  inculcated  upon  him  with  the  ut- 
most solicitude,  to  be  super.seded  by  an  inordinate 
love  of  prerogative,  or  impaired  by  a  silly  resent- 
ment against  his  preceptor  for  his  treatment  of  his 
unwortJiy  mother.  At  the  same  time  that  Bucha- 
nan became  preceptor  to  the  king,  he  was  made  a 
director  of  the  chancery  ;  and,  in  1570,  he  was  in- 
invested  with  the  ofGce  of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
in  room  of  Lord  Maitland,  which  office  he  appears 
to  have  held  so  late  as  the  1580.  While  Buchanan 
acted  the  part  of  a  politician  and  a  statesman,  he 
continued  to  act  also  as  a  scholar ;  for  we  find  him 
occupied,  by  special  appointment,  in  composing 
suitable  grammars  for  the  use  of  schools,  which  then 
laboured  under  great  defects  in  that  important  par- 
ticular. He  afterwards  employed  his  pen  in  draw- 
ing up  a  memorial  respecting  the  reformation  of  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  in  pursuance  of  a  com- 
mission granted  by  the  parliament  in  1578,  for  re- 
forming all  imivcrsities  and  colleges  within  the  realm. 
About  this  time,  it  is  evident,  that  Buchanan  stood 
uncommonly  high  in  the  estimation,  not  only  of  hit 
own  country,  but  of  the  world  at  large.  He  cor- 
responded with  the  most  eminent  literary  characters 
of  the  age.  He  was  applied  to  by  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, and  other  zealous  Protestants  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  promote  the  reformation,  by  using  his  influ- 
ence with  the  monarch  and  people  of  Scotland.  And 
some  distinguished  critics  abroac>  soUcited  him  for 
contributions  to  their  editions  and  illustrations  of  the 
ancient  classics— a  department  of  literature  to  which 
he  had  not  paid  much  attention,  but  in  which  his 
natural  sagacity,  and  his  extensive  learning,  certainly 
qualified  him  to  excel. 

His  correspondence,  it  is  evident,  was  very  exten- 
sive, but  unfortunately  a  very  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion of  it  has  been  preserved.     A  small  volume  is  all 
that  remains,  to  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
augmentation.      Notwithstanding   the  many  avoca- 
tions which  consumed  so  much  of  his  time,  and  the 
infirm  and  precarious  state  of  his  health,  Buchanan 
had  found  leisure  to  compose  a  treatise  of  political 
philosophy,  under  the  title  "  De  Jure  Rvgni  ajmd 
Scoios  Dialogus."     It  was  pubHshcd  in  1579,  and 
dedicated  to  the  young  king,  his  pupil.     The  sub- 
ject, as  announced  m  the  title,  is  local  and  limited  ; 
but,  as  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  work,  embraces 
the  general  maxims   and   principles  of  government » 
which  the  author  lays  down  with  much  precision « 
and  expatiates  upon   with  much  eloquence.      This 
book  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  procure*-^-! 
for  Buchanan  high  applause   from  the  friends  of  li  - — '  * 
berty,  and  most  bitter  hostility  from  the  abettors  o 
popery  and  despotism.    When  Buchanan  reached 
74'ih  year  of  his  age,  he  drew  up  a  short  account 
his  life.     It  is  characterized  by  elegance,  simplicit 
modesty,  and  candour. 

The  last  work  which  he  completed  was  his    ffi. 
tory  of  Scotland.     It  issued  from  the  press  in  tb 
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ban.   year  1592.    With  this  admirable  predaction,  every 

'  icholar  u  acquabted.      Of  its  classical  merits,  no 

doubt  can  be  entertained.  Some,  who  most  be  con- 
udered  as  among  the  most  competent  judges,  have 
not  scrupled  to  prefer  it  to  the  elegant  productions 
of  Livy.  As  a  history,  it  has  some  faults,  but  these 
are  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  excellencies; 
and  although  the  author's  political  leanings,  and  his 
occasional  attachment  to  fable,  have  subjected  his 
authority  to  a  degree  of  doubt  and  suspicion  ;  yet 
the  more  his  material  facts  have  been  investigated, 
the  more  reason  has  appeared  for  confiding  inhis 
cmrectness  and  veracity. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  Buchanan  was  vi- 
nted  by  some  learned  friends,  and  they  found  him 
employed  in  teaching  the  hornbook  to  a  young  man 
in  bis  service  !  They  held  some  conversation  with 
him,  chiefly  respecting  his  History,  which  was  then 
in  the  press,  and  which  they  thought  contained  some 
dangerous  passages.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
be  exhibited  that  firm  regard  to  truth,  and  that  un- 
daunted boldness  in  stating  it,  by  which  he  had  been 
long  distinguished.  He  expired  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember 1582,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
interred  in  the  burying  ground  of  the  Grey-friars. 
For  more  particular  information  concerning  this  ce- 
lebrated character,  the  reader  may  consult  Bucha- 
nan.'* Ldfe,  ferillen  by  Himself,  and  the  various 
Soblications  referred  to  at  the  end  of  Dr  Irving's 
femoirs  of  the  Life  and  IVritingi  of  Buchanan, — 
a  very  able  and  interesting  work,  and  much  less 
known  than  it  deserves,     (r) 

BUCHARA,  Bokhara,  or  Booar,  a  city  of 
Asia,  in  Great  Bucharia,  from  which  that  country 
derives  its  name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Sogd,  about 
100  miles  west  from  Samarcand.  It  stands  on  a  ri- 
sing ground,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  slender  wall  of 
earth.  It  is  large  and  populous,  and  divided  into 
three  quarters  :  The  Khan,  with  his  Tartar  court, 
inhabits  the  one ;  the  ofiBcers  of  the  court,  and  other 
servants  of  the  prince,  another  ;  and  the  third,  which 
is  by  ^  the  most  extensive,  is  occupied  by  the  citi- 
zens, merchants,  and  other  inhabitants.  This  last  is 
also  subdivided  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  trade 
has  its  particular  department.  The  houses  are  low, 
and  composed  chiefly  of  mud ;  but  the  mosques, 
baths,  and  other  public  buildings  are  of  brick,  and 
well  built.  This  city  was  anciently  distinguished  for 
its  arts  and  sciences ;  and  it  is  even  maintained  by 
some,  that  it  received  its  name  from  this  circumstance : 
Buchar  signifying,  in  the  Mogul  language,  leamedi 
and  Bucharia,  the  country  of  the  learned.  Its  uni- 
versity  was  frequented  by  students  frcm  every  part 
of  the  Mahometan  dominions,  where  they  were  in- 
stmcted  in  every  branch  of  literature  ;  but  particu- 
larly in  the  theology  of  the  Moslems.  From  the  si- 
tuation of  Buchara,  it  soon  rose  to  be  the  chief  em- 
porium of  commerce  in  this  country.  It  was  the 
naort  of  merchants  from  India,  Persia,  Turkey,  Rus- 
aa,  and  Poland  ;  and  its  warehouses  were  filled  with 
Oriental  and  European  merchandise.  But  since  the 
subjection  of  Bucharia  by  the  Usbeck  Tartars,  it 
has  greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient  opulence.  Its  com- 
merce has  languished  under  the  oppression  of  its  ru- 
lers |  aod  it  is  now  visited  by  few  foreign  merchants, 


on  account  of  the  extraordinary  extortions  to  which  Bucharest.  ^ 
they  are  exposed  from  the  Khan  and  his  officers.  Its  ' 
manufactures  are  soap,  cotton-yaro,  and  calico,  which); 
with  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  a 
cotton,  lamb-furs,  down,  rice,  and  cattle,  they  ex- 
port to  Persia,  and  receive  in  return,  velvet,  silk, 
sashes,  cloth,  indigo,  coral,  and  cochineal.  But  its 
fine  linens,  for  which  it  was  so  famous  in  the  tenth 
century,  are  now  unknown.  During  the  invasion  of 
this  country  by  Zengis  Khan,  Buchara,  which  was 
then  strongly  fortified,  endured  a  protracted  siege  of 
nearly  twelve  months,  which  so  exasperated  the  Mo- 
gul, that,  after  its  surrender,  he  set  fire  to  the  city, 
which,  being  chiefly  constructed  of  wood,  was  redu- 
ced to  ashes,  and  nothing  of  it  was  left,  but  the  sul- 
tan's palace  and  a  few  houses,  that  were  built  of 
stone.  After  continuing  some  time  in  this  desolate 
state,  Zengis  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  a  Uttle  before 
his  death.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Khan  of 
Buchara,  who  is  a  despotic  prince,  but  whose  power, 
however,  reaches  but  a  little  way  without  the  city. 
N.  Lat.  39"  20' ;  E.  Long.  61"  58'.  See  Recufil 
•de  Voyage  au  Nord.  torn.  x.  p.  158  ;  and  Hanway's 
Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  242. 

BUCHAREST,  Buchorest,  or  Bvccarest,  a 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Wal- 
lachia,  is  situated  on  the  river  Damboriza,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Hospodar,'  or  prince  of  Wallachia, 
and  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  It  shows  at  a 
distance  numerous  cupolas,  and  a  vast  extent  of 
buildings ;  but  it  consists  merely  of  a  collection  of 
villages,  without  plan  or  regularity.  The  houses 
are  very  mean  in  general.  The  best  of  them  are  built 
of  stone,  and  covered  with  wooden  tiles ;  and  when 
Mr  Chissul  visited  Wallachia  in  1709(-the  greater 
number  were  under  ground  like  cellars,  and  covered 
at  the  top  with  straw,  or  bark  of  trees.  The  gar- 
dens are  very  wide,  and  enclosed  with  entire  trunks 
of  oak,  set  closely  together.  The  streets  are  paved 
transversely  with  planks  of  wood,  about  ten  yards 
long,  and  as  many  inches  thick,  and  appear  like  one 
continued  bridge  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city.  The  planks  are  often  badly  fastened,  and  much 
decayed,  which  renders  walking  very  disagreeable 
and  tedious.  This  town  is  said  to  contain  400  con- 
vents and  churches ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the 
patriarchal  church  adjoinin?  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop. It  has  four  cupohis,  and  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, commanding  a  pleasant  view  of  the  city.  The 
church  of  St  George,  the  patron  saint  of  Wallachia, 
is  built  in  the  best  modern  Greek  style.  Its  portico 
is  supported  by  short  spiral  columns,  with  an  imita- 
tion of  Corinthian  capitals ;  and  the  interior  walls 
are  spread  over  with  fresco  paintings  of  saints,  par- 
ticularly of  the  equestrians,  St  George  and  St  De- 
metrius, as  large  as  life.  'The  palace  of  the  Hospo- 
dar has  a  very  mean  appearance.  It  is  low,  and 
built  of  wood,  with  slated  towers  over  the  gate- 
ways )  and  stands  in  a  court,  which  also  contams  a 
church,  and  a  range  of  barracks.  'The  meanness  of' 
this  establishment  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  little  anxi- 
ous about  present  conveniences  and  splendour  du- 
ring their  short  and  precarious  government,  provided 
they  can  amass  enough  of  wrealth  from  their  tempo- 
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Itiicliari.1.  rhubarb,  and  great  droves  of  sheep  and  horses;  for 
which  they  receive  in  return,  cloth,  leather,  hard- 
ware, beads,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  furniture  for  their 
horses.  ToPekin  they  carry  large  comeliaxis  of  a  beau- 
tiful red  colour,  rough  diamond*  and  other  kinds  of 
jewels,  also  gold  dust  and  musk  ;  which  they  ex- 
change for  fux  and  beavtr  skins,  sable  and  other 
fura,  damasks,  cotton,  and  European  cloths.  They 
buy  also  tea,  tobacco,  and  great  quantities  of  earthen 
ware.  The  towns  of  Bucharia  are  also  frequented 
by  tlic  merchants  of  Russia,  Persia,  India,  and  the 
northern  provinces  of  China;  but  the  merchandise 
which  they  bring  there  is  very  inconsiderable,  and 
ihey  sniDL'titnes  even  remain  two  years  bef^ire  it  is 
disposed  ot.  Persian  coins  are  current  in  this  coun- 
try.  and  the  highest  piece  of  money  that  is  struck  in 
Bucharia,  is  the  tanga,  equal  nearly  to  a  crown  of 
our  money.  It  is  of  very  Jinc  silver,  round,  having 
the  name  of  the  khan  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  name  of  the  country,  with  tlie  year  of  the 
hegira.  The  other  coins  are  small  brass  pieces  of 
different  values. 

Hiitory.  The  early  history  of  this  country  is  involved  in 

great  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  particularly  for  some 
centuries  after  its  subjugation  by  the  Scythians;  and 
for  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  winch  it  was  en- 
gaged  before  that  period,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
articles  Bactria  and  SociDiANA.  The  Scythians  first 
took  possession  of  Bnchana  about  120  years  before 
the  Christian  xra  ;  and  their  kings  held  the  dominion 
of  this  country  during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Valerian.  They 
were,  however,  expelled  in  their  turn,  by  a  division 
of  the  Huns,  who,  being  driven  from  their  native 
seats  in  the  north,  by  the  arms  of  the  Sicupi  and  the 
policy  of  the  Chinese,  sought  in  the  western  world 
for  some  remote  country,  inaccessible  to  the  power 
of  their  inveterate  enemies;  (See  Huns.)  Before  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  they  had  established  their 
dominion  in  Sogdiana,  where  they  still  preserved  their 
original  appellation,  with  the  epithet  Ephthalttes,  or 
Ncphthalites.  By  a  long  residence  of  twelve  centuries 
in  this  mild  and  fertile  country,  and  by  their  conver- 
sion to  the  religion  of  Islam,  their  manners  had  been 
softened,  and  their  features  inseo&ibly  improved  ;  and 
the  white  Huns,  as  they  were  called,  from  the  change 
of  their  complexions,  had  forgot  the  servitude  and 
the  pastoral  life  of  their  ancestors.  Their  king  lived 
io  all  the  splendour,  and  enjoyed  all  the  authority  of 
an  eastern  monarch,  and  his  power  extended  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  borders  of  India  and  Turkistan. 
Wealthy  and  populous  cities  pervaded  tlie  whole  of 
Maweralnahr,  and  supplied  him  with  a  jjowerful  ar- 
my ;  and  their  bravery  and  discipline  established  him 
the  first  of  the  Moslem  princes.  But  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  pride  and  cruelty 
-of  Sultan  Mohammed  hastened  his  downfal,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  country.  A  caravan  of  three  am- 
bassadors, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  merchants,  had 
been  dispatched  by  the  great  Zcngia,  Emperor  of 
the  Moguls,  to  establish  a  friendly  and  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  sovereign  of  Bucharia.  His  of- 
fer was  rejected  with  scorn,  and  his  caravan  arrested 
and  murdered  at  Otrar,  by  the  command  of  Moham- 
med.    Zengie  knew  the  strength  and  discipline  of 


bis  enemy  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  demand  flfi' 
nial  ofjustice,  that  he  determined  to  revenge  the  in- 
sult ottered  to  his  person  and  to  his  subjects.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  Moguls  advanced  to  the  reductioa 
of  Bucharia',  atid  encountered  on  the  plains  of  Tur- 
kestan the  army  of  Mohammed,  consisting  of  400,000 
Moslems.  The  first  battle  was  suspended  by  the 
night ;  but  the  Moslems  were  routed,  with  the  los» 
of^  160,000  soldiers.  The  native  fierceness  of  the 
Moguls  was  exasperated  by  the  pretence  of  justice, 
and  the  incensed  Zengis  indulged  the  rapine  of  bis 
foUowers.  The  strongest  cities  were  unable  to  with- 
stand their  fury.  They  overran  and  desolated  a  tract 
of  many  hundred  miles,  adorned  with  the  habitations 
and  labours  of  the  Ducharians  ;  and  the  country  re- 
ceived the  name  and  the  dominion  of  Zagatai,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  Emperor  Zengis. 

For  more  than  a  "century,  the  successors  of  thiB 
prince  reigned  in   Bucharia ;  but  the  extinction  of 
the  royal  Unc,  and  the  domestic  feuds  of  the  emirs, 
offered  their  country  an  easy  conquest  to  the  khan 
of  Cashgar,  who,  with  an  army   of  Calmucks,  soon 
established  his  dominion  in  Maweralnahr.     His  suc- 
cess, however,  was  but  of  short  duration.     Tamer- 
lane had  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Buchanan  emirs, 
and,  after  expelling  the  Calmucks  from  his  country, 
was  invested,  in  a  general  diet,  with  the  imperial 
command,  and  seated  on  the  throne  of  Zagatai.     la 
secure  possession  of  a  great  empire,  Tamerlane  dis- 
dained the  repose  of  peace  ;  and  though  he  laboured, 
to  cultivate  and  adorn  the  country  of  his  birth,  yet 
the  restless  energies  of  his  mind  found  their  suitable  J 
employment  only  in  desolating  and  subduing  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.    He  soon  united  to  his  empire  the 
countries  of  Kharism  and  Candahar,  and  turning  to- 
wards Persia,  he  did  not  slop  until  he  had  reduced  twen- 
ty-seven kingdoms  to  his  authority,  and  established 
Samarcaiid  the  first  capital  of  the  world.     Indulging 
in  a  short  repose  from  the  toils  of  conquest,   he  em- 
ployed his  riches  in  the  building  of  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, and  he  displayed  his  magnificence  and  power  to 
the  ambassadors  of  Tartary,  India,  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  Spain.     But  China  was  still  unsubdued  ; 
and  the  aged  monarch,  with  a  select  army  of  200,000 
veteran  soldiers,  again  unfurled  his  standard  for  the 
invasion  of  that  distant  kingdom.     The  severity  of 
winter  could  not  retard  his  departure.     He  passed 
the  Sihon  on  the  ice,  and  after  marching  300  miles 
from  his  capital,  pitched  his  camp  for  the  last  time  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Otrar.     A  fever,  with  which 
he  had  been  seized  on  his  journey,  was  accelerated  by 
cold  and  fatigue ;  and  the  conqueror  and  scourge  of 
Asia  expired  in  his  tent,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  hil 
age.     His  death  arrested  the  expedition  ;  China  was 
saved  ;  and  with  his  life  expired  the  glory  of  Samar- 
cand.     His  children  were  unable   to    uphold  such  a 
mighty  empire.     They  soon  became  the  enemies  of 
each  other,  and  the  oppressors  rather  than   the  pro- 
tectors of  the  people  ;  and  before  the  end  of  a  cen- 
tui-y,  ihe  descendants  of  Tameilane  were  expelled 
from   Bucharia    by    the    Usbeck  Tartars,  who,  iq 
H-y*,  founded  a  powerful  monarchy  in  that  country. 
Successive  princes  wielded  the  sceptre  from  H-9t  to 
1658,  when  this  extensive  and  fertile  kingdom  wa« 
soon  after  broken  into  several  govcrufaicnts,  under  nu- 
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"t*  118*8  Hutofy  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tonn,  Hundred, 
^^'  and  Deanery  of  Buckingham  ;  Pennant's  Tour;  Ma- 
^*^  ton's  Tour;  and  the  Beautiet  of  England  and  Wales, 
by  Brayley  and  Britton,  vol.  i.  p.  280.     (»■) 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  one  of  the  inland 
counties  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Berkshire  and  a  point  of  Surrey,  from  which  it  ip 
■eparated  by  the  Thames  ;  on  the  west  by  Oxford, 
thire  ;  on  the  north  by  Northamptonshire  ;  and  on 
the  east  by  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hertford,  and 
Middlesex. 

Camden  is  of  opinion,  that  the  n^me  of  this  coun- 
ty is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Bucken,  indicative  of 
the  beech  trees  with  which  the  county  was  formerly 
covered  ;  while  Spelman  and  Willis  affirm,  that  it  ia 
derived  from  Buccen,  signifying  bucks  or  deer,  with 
which  the  forests  of  the  county  were  at  one  time 
stocked. 

The  Chiltem  Hills  and  their  appendages,  occupy 
the  southern  parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  which  is 
elevated,  healthy,  and  pleasant.  These  eminences 
are  principally  composed  of  chalk,  intermixed  with 
fiints  ;  and,  as  the  soil  is  very  shallow,  with  a  chalk 
bottom,  the  flints  are  regarded  as  necessary  for  keep- 
ing the  surface  moist,  and  protecting  the  grain  from 
the  too  powerful  eifect  of  the  sun.  On  this  account, 
the  farmers  do  not  attempt  to  clear  the  soil  of  these 
stones  ;  but  in  many  cases  they  are  rather  anxious  to  < 
increase  than  dimi^sh  their  number.  The  soil  in  this 
part  of  the  county  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  northern  district,  though  it  is  extremely  produc- 
tive, from  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  land.  The  lightness  of 
the  soil  calls  forth  the  utmost  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer.  Every  material  that  can  be  employed  as 
manure,  is  carefully  collected,  and  judiciously  ap> 
plied  ;  and  every  improvement  in  agriculture  is  rea- 
dily adopted.  Vhe  extensive  and  proliGc  vale  of 
Aylesbury  occupies  the  centre  of  the  county,  and 
furnishes  a  rich  pasturage  to  vast  quantities  of  cattle. 
The  dairy  and  grazing  systems  are  chiefly  followed 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  the  amazing  fertility  of 
which 'was  known  in  the  days  of  Drayton,  who  men- 
tions it  in  the  following  lines : 

••  A7lesburj'8  a  vale  that  walloweth  in  her  wealth ; 
And  (by  her  whoJesoroe  air  continually  in  health) 
Is  luKty,  firm,  and  fat,  and  holds  her  youthful  strength." 
,  The  -wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  about  Ayles- 
bury and  Buckingham,  where  the  meadows  bring 
forth  their  produce  almost  witlwut  exertion,  has  ge- 
nerated among  the  farmers  a  remarkable  degree  of 
iodolence  and  inactivity.  They  considered  it  as  a 
disgrace  to  suffer  a  heap  of  manure  to  be  seen  at  one 
end  of  their  field,-— to  plough  in  straight  lines, — to 
disturb  an  ant-hill  on  nis  pastures,->-or  to  permit 
moEe  water  than  falls  from  the  heavens  to  pass  over 
their  meailows.  The  fine  brooks  and  rivulets  which 
How  .through  the  meadows,  are  allowed  to  pursue 
their  course  unused ;  and,  excepting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  or  two  of  the  papt;r.jnills,  there  is 
scarcely  an  acre  of  land  irrigated  through  the  whole 
CQUBty.  The  northern  parts  of  Buckinghamshire 
■re  diversified  with  gentle  sand  hills,  which  enter  it 
ftom  the  county  of  Bedford. 

The  joil -of  this  county  is  coropotedthiefly  of  rich 


loam,  strong  clay,  clialk,  and  foam  upon  gravel. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  sainfoin,  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  produce  in  the  Chiltern  district. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
county  is  arable.  The  great  quantity  of  butter  whicV 
is  made  annually  on  the  pasture  and  meadow  farms, 
is  chiefly  sold  to  the  London  dealers,  who  contract 
for  it  every  half  year.  Eight  pounds  (sixteen  ounces 
to  a  pound)  is  the  average  weight  of  butter  prodl^ 
ced  weekly  from  each  cow  in  summer;  while  six 
pounds  is  the  average  weight  in  winter.  A  mill, 
chum,  wrought  by  a  horse,  has  been  lately  introdir- 
ced  into  some  of  the  dairies,  to  fjacilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  churning.  In  other  dairies,  a  barrel  churn 
is  used,  wrought  by  two  men,  who  make  from  six 
to  six  ecore  pounds  of  butter  at  one  churning.  Tlie 
scum  and  butter-milk  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  fattening  swine.       Calves  "are  suckled  in  great 

Quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medmcnham  and 
rreat  and  Little  Hampton;  and,  at  the  tovm  of 
Aylesbury,  and  in  its  vicinity,  the  rearing  of  ducks 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  market  is  an  object  of 
great  attention.  By  a  restriction  of  food,  and  by 
other  artificial  means,  the  ducks  are  prevented  from 
laying  till  the  months  of  October  and  November ; 
and,  for  some  weeks  previous  to  this  period,  they 
are  fed  with  stimulating  provisions ;  and  when  the 
eggs  are  ready,  a  hen  is  employed  to  sit,  and  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  continilfe  in  the  nest  till  three  suc- 
cessive broods  are  hatched.  Exhausted  with  this 
duty,  the  animal  often  dies  as  soon  as  it  is  perform- 
ed. When  the  young  escape  from  the  shell,  they 
are  nursed  with  particular  c»re  at  the  side  of  a  fire  ; 
and  by  such  artificial  and  unnatural  means,  ducklings 
are  sent  at  Christmas  to  London,  where  they  have 
sometimes  been  sold  from  fifteen  shiiUngs  to  a  gui- 
nea a  pair. 

In  the  agricultural  operations  of  Buckinghamshire, 
the  labour  of  horses  is  preferred  |^<»  that  of  oxen. 
The  heavy  quality  of  some  parts  of  *lhe  soil,  and  the 
fiintiness  of  other  parts,  have  induced  the  farmer  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  swing  and  high 
wheel  ploughs,  drawn  by  four  horses,  two  abreast, 
are  principally  in  use  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
county  ;  while  the  loose-handle  swing,  and  low  wheel 
ploughs,  wrought  bv  five  or  six  horses  in  a  line,  are. 
generally  employed  m  the  northern  division.  The 
nature  of  the  leases  in  Buckinghamshire  is  a  very- 
considerable  obstruction  to  agricultural  improvement. 
The  tenants  are  confined  to  two  or  three  crops  and 
a  fallow,  and  they  are  prohibited  to  grow  clover  and 
green  food. 

The  manures  chiefly  employed  in  this  county,  are 
marl,  peat-ash,  yard  and  rabbit  dung.  Hair  and 
hoofs  are  strewn  with  great  advantage  on  the  strong 
and  cold  soils  ;  and  the  wheat  and  young  clover  are 
greatly  invigorated  by  the  apphcation  of  soot  and 
ashes. 

The  rents  of  farms  vary,  in  geneml,  -from  L.  60.  t* 
L.  250  a>year ;  a  few  rentsare  as  high  as  L.  500,  and 
two  or  three  rent  at  L.1000.  The' commons  wereesti* 
mated  at  91*900  acres,  but  i  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  these  are  now  inclosed.  The  heaths  of 
Iver,  Fulmer,  Stoke,  and  Wycombe,  along  with  the 
•ther  waste  lands,  do  not  exceed  €00  acres.    -Grdft 
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Til? cViicfriversofBuckinghamshirfirethe Thame*   Bud 
and  the  Ous;.     The  Tiiames  rises  in  the  county  of  *"™ 
Hertford,  near  the  borders  of  Buckin^rhamshire ;  and  ^^^ 
after  flowing,  froT.  east  to  wet,  through  the  vale  of 
Aylesbury,  it   is  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  several 
tributary  streams,  and  iJ.tcrs  tlie  county  of  Oxford 
near  the  town  of  Tliame.     Trie  Ouse  enters  Buck- 
injjhamsh're  on  the  western  side,  ar.d,  after  passing 
Water  Stratford,   and  Buckingham,  it  winds  to  the 
north  through  a  rich  trac:  of  meadow  land,  and  pur- 
sues its  course  to  Stony  Stratford,  Newport  Pagnell, 
and  01n?y.     After  tumii.g  suddenly  to  the  east,  it 
leaves  the  county  near  Brayfield. 

The  trade  of  this  county  has  been  greatly  facilita- 
ted  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  enters  it 
nearWoolverton,  and,  after  running  eastward  within  a 
mile  of  Newport  Pagnell,  it  flows  to  the  south,  and 
passes  Fenny  Stratford,  Stoke  Hammond,  Linslade, 
and  Ivinghoe,  and  enters  Hertfordshire  near  Bul- 
boume.  A  cut,  called  the  Navigable  Feeder,  has  been 
made  from  the  caaal  at  Bulboume  to  Wendower, 
and  another  from  Old  Stratford  to  Buckingham. 

The  county  of  Buckingham  is  about  45  milei 
long,  18  broad,  and  138  in  circumference.  It  con- 
tains about  518,406  acres  of  labd,  of  which  352,000 
are  stated  to  be  arable,  and  about  170,000  acres  pas* 
turage,  with  about  5000  acres  of  waste  ground  fit  for 
cultivation.  The  number  of  houses  is  20,443,  and 
the  population  107,444.  The  number  of  males  is 
52,094,  and  the  number  of  females  55,350 ;  of  whom 
25,083  were  returned  as  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
20,138  as  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handi- 
crafts. 

There  are  185  parishes  in  Buckingharrshire,  and 
15  market  towns,  viz.  Buckingham  and  Aylesbury, 
the  county  towas,  Amer^ham,  Beaconsfield,  Ches- 
ham,  Colnebrook,  Ivinghoe,  Newport  Pagnell,  01- 
ney,  Risborough,  Stony  Stratford,  Wendover,  Wy- 
combe, Winslow,  and  Great  Marlow.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  hundreds,  viz.  Ashenden,  Aylesbury, 
Buckingham,  Bumham,  Cottesloe,  Desborougb, 
Newport,  and  Stoke.  It  sends  fourteen  members  to 
parliament :  two  from  the  county,  two  from  Buck- 
ingham, two  from  Aylesbury,  two  from  High  Wy- 
combe, two  from  Amersham,  two  from  Wendover, 
and  two  from  Great  Marlow.  With  the  exception 
of  six  parishes  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  four  in  the  diocese  of  London,  the  whole  of  the 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  It  is  in  the 
Norfolk  circuit,  and  pays  twelve  parts  mf  the  land- 
tax,  and  furnishes  the  militia  with  560  men.  The 
poor's  rates  have  been  augmented  to  238.  in  the 
pound. 

The  magnificent  mansion  and  grounds  of  Stowe, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  form  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  cour.ty.  When  viewed  from 
a  distance,  they  appear  hke  a  vast  grove,  interspersed 
with  columns,  obelisks,  and  towers,  which  seem  to 
emerge  from  a  luxuriant  mass  of  foHage.  The  plea- 
sure grounds  occupy  400  acres;  and  the  mansion 
contains  a  collection  cf  the  finest  paintings,  Skn<\  a 
very  choice  and  spacious  library,  f     The  other  prin- 

'  Ituth  vf  ihcve  are  derived  from  the  stones  and  furdc  acrcMS  the  rivers. 

f  Fur  a  full  acoouni  of  ih«e,  se«  the  Dt*mfU»m  tftie  Hmac  and  GtLrden  •f  Sttm*,  6vo,  1*97;  aodBrajlev  and  Britt(m*s 
jMillwf  if  Bm^kmt  wrf  WAt^  voL.i.  p.  g&A 


.:.,..  N,-,vh    irxt's  are  produced  in  tiie 

A     I   y\y\    >(   lhi<  «'«Miuty  I   and  nearly  the  sixth 

,     .     ..   \\     .'.M'Uitit  hotwren  the  Thames  and  the 

,    .  i  ^  >  \til.ii«l  i«  rovrn-d  with  that  wood.     Numc- 

,  ..I .  ,■)  itit  \\\y\\\%  III  ,Si:olch  firs  arc  thriving  on  Wav- 

.1 1 .11  li'tiiii    wh»'li  in    now   the  property  of  the 

itnl^..  m|  hnll'iiil,  and  which  was  inclosed  in  1778. 
II  ill"  I  >i|i|ii'i-«  of  Whaddon-chase  there  are  many 
|||i  iniK  iiM't  rial)  trees. 
'I'Ih  |.mi>m|(.i1  manufactures  of  Buckinghamshire 
«(».  {•<'  bud  p;iper.  Almost  all  the  lower  classes 
»ff  (•  (Miil<  I  III  the  county  are  employed  in  lace-ma- 
V  (>,;/  J  kikI  •  li'.'rc  is  scarcely  a  house  in  which  there  is 
»*'/■  i*  l<-<  |,;!lf.v,  parchments,  bobbins,  gimps,  pins, 
«  .  J- 1'\-  ix-  '1  '^ih'.r  requisites  for  that  manufacture.  It. 
<;.  bj  -i,  •'.:A  m-jrc  iace  is  manufactured  in  the  town 
Tf.-A  •.'•i^ff.hourhood  of  Newport  Pagnell  than  in  all 
l'.«  r-M  of  England.  A  market  is  held  ever>-  Wed- 
uv'v'.i'j  for  the  puipose  of  selling  this  article ;  and 
jjrt  ill  quaiilities  of  it  arc  disposed  at  the  fairs,  of 
which  r.o  fewer  than  six  are  held  annually.  The 
i:'ai:nfacturc  of  paper  is  carried  on  to  as  great  an  ex- 
I'lit  it>  the  neighbourhood  of  Wycombe,  as  in  any 
other  part  of  England.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
ii.'^teen  com  and  paper  mills  on  the  part  of  the  small 
river  Wycombe  which  passes  through  the  parish. 
At  Amersham  there  is  a  cotton  manufactory,  esta- 
blished about  twenty-two  years  ago,  which  employs 
above  100  persons,  though  a  considerable  part  of  the 
business  is  performed  by  machinery.  Wooden  ar- 
ticles in  the  respective  branchts  of  round,  hollow, 
and  Tunbridge-ware,  are  manufactured  at  Chesham. 
The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  not  very  nume- 
rous. Stony  Stratford,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  has 
been  regarded  by  several  antiquaries  as  the  haciodo- 
mm  of  the  Itinerary:  Considering  that  the  etymo- 
logy of  Lactodorum,  in  the  British  language,  per- 
fectly agrees  with  its  present  English  name.  *  Cam- 
d'jn  supposes  thp  particular  spot  occupied  by  the 
Roman  station  to  have  been  at  this  town,  though  Dr 
Slukely  places  it  at  Old  Stratford,  and  Dr  Salmon 
at  Calverton.  The  ancient  church  of  Stewkely  is  of 
Saxon  workmanship,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Stuke- 
ly  as  the  oldest  and  most  entire  he  ever  saw.  The 
date  of  1106  is  said  to  have  been  observed  on  a  stone 
by  some  workmen  who  were  repairing  the  roof  of 
the  chanceL  The  cross,  built  upon  the  side  of  a 
high,  steep,  and  chalky  hill,  near  the  hamlet  of 
Whiteleaf,  is  supposed  by  Mr  Wise  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  in  comme- 
moration of  a  battle  fought  against  the  Danes.  It  is 
about  100  feet  high,  and  50  broad,  Upering  to  20. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wycombe,  in  a  meadow 
on  the  gprounds  at  Loakes,  there  was  found,  in  1724, 
a  tesselated  pavement,  about  nine  feet  square,  with 
the  figure  of  a  wild  beast  in  the  centre.  The  bor- 
ders are  curioutly  ornamented  with  smaU  square  stones 
of  different  colours.  The  coins  discovered  along  with 
it  were  those  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aure- 
liui.  A  Roman  vessel  was  found  on  digging  in  the 
High  Street  of  Wycombe  ;  and  several  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  in  the  neiofhbocrhood. 
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w»    ciptl  swtrJn  the  county  are,  Gothurst,  the  seat  of 
^'"    George  Wright,  Esq.  ;  f  Liscoiiibe  House,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Jonatljan   Lovat ;  Wolton-under-Bernwood, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Temple  ;  Chequers,  the  seat 
of  Sir  John  Russel,  Bart.  ;  Chalfont  House,  the  scat 
of  Thomas  Hibbcrt,  Esq. ;   Shardelocs,  the  scat  of 
T.  D.  Tyrwliitt  Drake,  Esq. ;   Wycombe  Abbey, 
_  the  scat  of  Lord  Carriiigtoii ;  Hitclieiiden,  the  scat 
of  the  Countess  Dowager  Couyngham  ;  Wycombe 
Park,  the  scat  of  Sir  John  Dashwood,  Bart. ;  Faw- 
ley  Court,  the  seat  of  Strickland  Freeman,  Esq.  ; 
Dancshcld,  the  seat  of  Robert  Scott,  Esq. ;  Harley- 
ford,   tbe    seat    of  Sir   William   Clayton  ;    Hedsor 
Lodge,  the  seat  of  Lord  Boston ;  Wilton  Park,  the 
seat  of  James  Du  Pre,  Esq.  ;  Bulstrode,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  Slope  Park,  the  sent  of  John 
Pcnn,   Esq. ;  and  Taploe    House,  the  scat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Thomond.     Sec  Langlcy's  HUtori/  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of  Dcxborough,  4to,  1772; 
The  Beauties  of  England  and  Waks,  vol.  i.  p.  276. ; 
The   General  View  of  the  yj;rriaillure  of  Bucking- 
hamshire ;   Pennant's  Tour  from  Chester  to  London^ 
1782;  Bray's   Tour  in  17&3  ;   and  Shaw's  Tour  in 
1789.     For  some  account  of  the  strata  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  of  the  pits  of  fullers'  earth  in  Waven- 
doa>  see  the  article  Bedfordshire,     (sr) 
BUCKLER.     SeeAnMouR. 
BUCQUET,  John  Baptiste  Miciiaei.,  a  cele- 
brated chemist,  was  born   at  Paris  on  the   18th  of 
February  1746.     After  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
course  of  his  education  at  school,  he  was  sent  by  his 
father,  who  was  an  advocate,  to  study  the  profession 
of  the  law.     His  attention,   however,  had  not  been 
long  directed  to  this  subject,  when  it  was  attracted 
to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  his  time  was  hence- 
forth devoted  to  chemistry,  medicine,  and  anatomy. 
Having  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  celebrated 
teachers,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  finances  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  resolved   to  become  a 
candidate  before  the  faculty  of  medicine,  for  a  li- 
cence, free  of  expense,  which  is  always  given  to  the 
ntost   deserving  at   the    opening   of  every    session. 
Though  Bucquet  was  not  the  successful  candidate, 
yet  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  objt^ct  of  his  ambition, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  his   friends,  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  defray  all  the  expenceof  a  regular  licence, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  first  place  was  assigned  to 
him  by  the  faculty.     The  lectures  on  chemistry-  and 
natural  history,  which  he  now  began  to  deliver,  were 
numerously  attended.     By  his  eloquence  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  the    interest  which    he   contrived    to 
throw  upon  every  subject  which  came  under  his  re- 
view, he  attracted  to  his  lectures  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  widely  extended  hia  reputation   as  a  philoso- 
pher. 

In  order  to  assist  the  students  who  attended  his 
lectures,  he  published  in  1771,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  his 
Introduction  a  I'elude  des  corps  natureh  tires  du  rcgne 
mineral  ;  and  in  177S  appeared  liis  Introduction  a 
i'tinde  des  corpi  tires  du  regne  vegetate. 

la  the  year  1775,  Bucquet  was  appointed  to  give 
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lectures  on  Pharmacy,  and  upon  the  death  of  M.    B»icqu«; 
Roux,  in  1776,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  unanimous-  — — v — 
ly  appointed  him  professor  of  chemistry,  and  his  first 
course  of  lectures  was  delivered  in  1777. 

Having  now  the  command  of  a  more  extensive 
laboratory,  our  author  directed  his  attention  to  his 
favourite  study  ;  and  the  results  of  his  chemical  re- 
searches were  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences.  His  first  memoir,  entitled,  Experiences 
phi/aico-chimiqncs  sur  I'tiir  qui  *c  degage  des  cor^s 
dans  le  temp  de  Icur  decovtposilinn,  &c.  was  published 
ill  the  7th  volume  of  the  Mcmoires  des  Savons  Etran- 
grrs,  and  cpnlaiiis  a  scries  of  excellent  experiments 
on  the  proportion  and  effects  of  fixed  air.  By  work- 
ing, however,  with  two  small  quantities,  he  fell  into 
some  mistakes  respecting  the  specific  gravity  and  the 
acidity  of  that  gas.  His  second  memoir,  entitled 
Memoir e  siirquelqiies  circonstanccs  qui  accnvipagnetit 
la  dissolution  du  sel  ammoniac  j>ar  In  chauz,  &c,  was 
presented  to  the  academy  in  1773,  and  published  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  Mcmoires  des  Savans  Elrangers^ 
p.  5G'^.  In  the  same  volume  heh^s  likewise  pubJish- 
ed  Mcmoires  sur  plnaieurs  combinations  salines  de 
Varscnic.  The  celebrated  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault  and  M.  Bucquet  made  a  number  of  joint  ex- 
periments on  the  analysis  of  zeolite.  They  obtained 
from  it  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  the  residue,  formed 
with  vitriolic  acid  and  salt,  arranged  in  small  needles, 
from  which  they  concluded  that  zeolite  is  not  a  vol- 
canic product,  and  that  it  contains  a  particular  earth 
analogous  to  magnesia.  (Seethe  Mem.  Sav.  Eirang. 
tom.  Jx.)  The  attention  of  M.  Bucquet  was  next 
directed  to  the  analysis  of  blood.  His  memoir  upon 
this  subject,  which  is  said  to  be  a  model  of  precision, 
was  read  before  the  academy  on  the  llthof  May, 
but  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  These 
researches  were  followed  by  a  scries  of  experiments,, 
made  along  with  M.  de  la  Planche,  on  the  best  me- 
thod of  preparing  the  difiurcnt  kinds  of  aether,  but 
particularly  the  muriatic  and  the  nilnais.  The  me- 
moir iu  which  these  experiments  are  detailed,  has  not 
yet  been  printed. 

The  talents  of  M.  Bucquet  were  now  joined  to  those 
of  the  celebrated  Lavoisier,  for  the  purpose  of  veri- 
fying the  fundamental  experiments  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  These  distinguished  chemists  have  set- 
tled a  number  of  uncertain  facts  on  the  progress  of 
heat,  and  on  the  nature  of  acids  and  gases.  Tiiey 
repeated  many  experiments  which  required  intense 
heat,  and  a  very  complicated  apparatus ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  labours  was  drawn  up  in  15  articles* 
which  were  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1776,  p. 
377.  M.  Bucquet  published  an  analysis  ol  opiutn*  and 
in  the  same  volume  he  has  given  the  abrjitgmcnt  of  a 
memoir,  which  was  afterwards  pubhsln-d  eparatdy  in 
an  enlarged  form,  under  the  title  of  Menivirc  sur  le 
maniere  dont  lea  Animatu  sont  affi:ctts  par  different 
flui'ies  aer formes  mejthitiquts  et  sur  les  moment  de  re- 
nudiei  auj.  efi-isdc  ccsfluides;  precedi  d'une  histoire 


*•  I  ntn  told,"  snys  Mr  Pennant,  *'  that  the  great  snaH,  or  Ptnatia,  is  Tcmnd  in  Ihc  nerglibouriivg  woodi,  which  is  its 
MMJthcrn  residence  in  thi*  islund.  It  is  of  txolic  origin,  and,  according  to  Iraditiou,  wm  introduced  by  .Sir  Keiicloi 
'  ~s  a  Biedicioc  for  the  u»e  uf  bis  lady." 
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nltegh  (It   cti   differeiia  fluides  arri formes  ou  gaz. 
8vo.  177«. 

During  all  these  occupations,  M.  Bucquet  found 
Bufficiciit  leisure  for  the  practice  of  mL-ilicine.  His 
r<rpiitation  as  a  Ifcturer,  induced  many  of  the  most 
opulent  persons  in  Paris  to  employ  him  as  a  physician, 
aiid  from  constantly  associating  with  that  class  of  ro- 
-.iety,  he  acquired  too  great  a  predilection  for  the 
ntanncrs  and  luxuries  of  the  gi-cat. 

This  mode  of  hfe  contributed,  probably,  along 
with  his  severe  apphcatiotr  to  study,  and  liis  extreme 
sensibility,  both  of  boily  and  mind,  to  bring  upon 
him  those  bodily  sulTrrings  which  embittered  the  last 
years  of  bis  lite.  A  dreadful  depression  of  spirits, 
and  an  obstinate  watclifuluess,  deprived  him  of  that 
rest  which  was  necessary  to  his  exhausted  frame ; 
and  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  rise  in  the  nniddle 
of  ibc  night,  and  fix  his  mind  upon  some  particular 
subject,  in  order  to  withdraw  it  from  the  impulses  of 
a  vigorous  imagination,  which  overwhelmed  him 
with  too  rapid  a  succession  of  objects.  In  Apiil  I779» 
he  was  attacked  with  the  most  alarming  convulsions, 
atid  fainting  fits,  which  greatly  reduced  his  bodily 
strength  ;  but,  in  spite  ot  his  extreme  debility,  his 
ardour  for  the  sciences  made  him  resolve  to  give  his 
course  of  chemical  lectures  at  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine. Tlie  heroism  with  which  he  fulfilled  this  re- 
solution, is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
science,  and  scenes  more  truly  afTectiiig  were  perhaps 
never  witnessed,  than  those  which  occurred  during 
the  delivery  of  his  last  course  of  lectures.  When 
the  hour  of  lecture  approached,  the  cries  wrung  from 
him  by  bodily  pam  gradually  subsided  ;  his  counte- 
nance assumed  a  serene  aspect ;  he  tore  himself  from 
his  bed,  and  repaired,  with  a  tottering  step,  to  his 
amphitheatre.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  his  ut- 
terance was  alternately  hastened  and  interrupted,  by 
the  excruciating  torments  which  he  suffered,  and  he 
was  often  seen  to  press  himself  against  the  table  of  his 
laboratory,  to  smother  the  cries  of  an  unsufTcrabte 
agony,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  subject  nfhia 
lectures.  His  pupils  listened  to  him  with  affection 
and  admiration,  and,  with  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears, 
I  hey  received  the  last  words  of  a  master  whom  they 
etteenied  and  loved.  When  this  course  of  lectures 
wa«  completed,  a  settled  melancholy  preyed  upon  the 
mind  of  Bucquet ;  he  saw  that  his  talents  could  no 
longer  be  exerted,  and  that  the  short  period  which 
he  had  to  live  must  be  a  period  of  unexampled  suf- 
fering. To  relieve  his  bodily  agonies,  he  uften  took 
a  pint  of  stlier,  and  more  than  a  hundred  grains  of 
opium  in  a  day,  but  he  did  not  long  sustain  these 
violent  excitements.  He  died  on  the  S-ilh  of  January 
1780.  The  principal  seat  of  his  disorder  was  iu  the 
colon,  which  was  obstructed,  schirrous,  and  ulcerated. 
Hit  stomach,  and  other  intestines,  were  inflamed  and 
softened  by  the  effects  of  stther.     (o) 

BUP.     See  Botany,  Part  II.  p.  56. 

BUDA,  the  Acinium  of  the  Romans,  the  capital 
of  the  circle  of  Pest,  and  metropolis  of  Hungary,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  3n  eminence  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Danube,  about  1*25  miles  south-east  of  Vien- 
na, and  150  north-west  of  Belgrade.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  name  from  Buda,  the  brother  of 
Attila  :  tUiii,  hoirevcr,  seems  only  to  be  the  Turkish 
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name,  ai  it  i»  called  Offen  by  the  mhabitanti,  and     1 
throughout  Germany.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ^*" 
river  stands  Pest,  the  Contra- Aciiilum  of  the  P.o- 
mans,  which  is  connected  with  Buda  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Danube,  above  SOO  yards  in  It^ngth,^^ 
and  consisting  of  (j3  large  pontoons.     In  statisticaLfll 
descriptions,  they  are  in  general  considered  as  one  ci- 
ty, and  are  spoken  of  iu  the  same  way  as  we  do  of 
London  and  Westminster.     Th?  city  of  Duda  hai 
neither  fortifications  nor  gates.     The  castle  stands  ac 
the  extremity  of  the  hill  towards  the  east,  and  coiU' 
mands  the  greatest  part  of  the  city.    It  is  cncompaa* 
sed  with  a  deep  moat,  and  is  drfcnded  by  an  old-fa« 
shioned  tower,  and  other  fortifications.    The  suburbs, 
or  "  Jews  town,'*  extends  from  the  city  to  the  Di 
nube.     The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  square  stones, 
but  the  whole  town  has  an  ancient  and  sombre  ap- 
pearance.  When  Buda  was  the  residence  of  the  sove. 
reign,  in  conjunction  with  Pest,  it  formed  the  lar< 
g^st  and  finest  city  of  Hungary.     But  while  it  wat 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  who  possessed  it 
above  150  years,  its  best  buildings  were  suffered  t»> 
fall  into  decay.     Of  the  remains  of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  church  of  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgia 
Mary;    and  in  their  stead  arose  many  mosques  an' 
minarets  ;  several  of  which  were,  iu   their  turn,  de 
stroyed   in  the  last    war  by  the  German  attillery, 
There  is  here  a  convent  of  Caimchte  nuns,  and  se- 
veral   churches   belowging  to  the  Franciscans.      It 
has  also  a  considerable  number  of  caravanscras  and^ 
mosques,  some  of  which  arc  very  elegant  buildings  ;" 
but  the  finest   edifices    of  Buda  a/e  its  warm  bat  hi, 
which  vie  with    the    most  magnificent    in    Europe. 
These  warm  springs  were  considered  by  the  Turks 
as  the  most   valuable  luxuries,  vvhich  they  found  in 
Hungary ;   and  several  remains  of  baths,  built  in  the 
Turkish  fashion,  are  still  to  be  traced.     They  wcre,.^ 
gentrally  circular  rooms,  of  considerable  diinensioni^^j 
with  cupol«(3  closely  perforated,  and  studded  over  with  ™ 
small  hemispherical  glasses.      The  balht.   of  Buda 
have  been  long  famuui,  and  in  many  cases  are  esteem- 
ed specific.     The  water  is  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
glauber-sait,  and  iron  ;  and  the  heat  is  49  degrees  by 
the   thermometer  of   Reaiiniur.      The  chief   public 
and  private   buildings,  however,  are  in  Pest,  which, 
from   being   principally    mhabited  by   foreign    mer 
chanli,  has  more  of  the  modem  style  irt  it,  and  o; 
resemblance  to  other  large  towns.     It  is  surrounded 
with  a  wall  and  moat,  and  contains  the  royal  palace, 
wfiich  is  a  large  aud   respectable   edifice,  a  military 
hospital,  six   convents,  and  several  churchc?.     The 
university  of  Pest  is  the  first  school  of  learning  in 
the  kingdom.     It  was  founded  at  Tyrnau  in  165<5|, 
by   Peter  Pazniann,  the  primate  of  Hungary,  who 
endowed  it  with  100,000  florins,  and  put  it  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jeiuits.     It  was  some  time  ago 
transferred  to  Pest,  and,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Jeiuils,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  its 
funds  were  increased  to   nearly  half  a  million  of  flo- 
rins.     The   original    institution   consisted    only    of 
schools  for   philesophy  and  theology  \   a  school  of 
law  was  added  in  1667,  and  one  for  medicine  in  1770, 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.     The  university  at 
present  is  compo«ed  of  32  prafrssors,  besides  ai»itt- 
a>ti,  independent  cf  the  theological  classes ;  6  for 
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law,  10  for  medicine,  and  16  for  pliilosophy.     The 
school  for  theology  is  a  Citholic  seminary,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  ArcUbiihep  of  Gran.     Instruction 
-is  here  entirely  gratuitous,  but  the  student  must  fol- 
low a  certain  counje  of  study  prescribed  eveiy  year 
^by  the  professors.     Attached  to  the  university  is  an 
^observatory,   which  is  situated  at  Buda  ;  a  library, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  of  machinery,  and  of 
medals,  which  may  be   ranked   among  the  tine  col- 
Jections  of  Europe  ;  a  theatre  of  anatomy,  an  hos- 
pital, and  a  botanical  garden;  and  a  printing  house, 
"■employing  twelve  presses,  and  fourteen  compositors. 
^  Bcside-i  tlie  university  library  and  garden,   Post  hai 
.<a  royal   hbrary,  founded  by  Count   Szecseny,  and 
•enriched  with   many   scarce   editions,    and    valuable 
manuscripts,  the  gifts  of  several  grandees,  and  learn- 
ed Hungarians;  and  a  royal  garden,  which  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  exo- 
*tic  plants,  which  are  cultivated  with  particular  care. 

£uda  is  the  centre  of  Hungarian  commerce,  and 
the  first  commercial  city  iu  the  kingdom.  Public 
roads  in  every  direction  lead  to  the  principal  pons 
and  cities  of  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and  its 
chief  cxportations  consist  of  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  and  of  national  industry.  Grain,  tobacco, 
brandy,  potash,  honey,  and  wax,  are  here  import- 
ant articles  of  commerce,  and  the  imperial  Tokay 
wine»  so  famous  at  Biida,  is  often  drunk  for  bur- 
gundy, and  great  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Poland.  This  city  is  also  the  great 
staple  for  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country. 
Its  imports  consist  principally  of  Austrian  manu- 
jfactures,  and  a  few  from  Turkey,  as  the  Austrian 
government  have  prohibited  the  introduction  of  all 
'  other  foreign  merchandise,  in  order  to  encourage 
their  own  merchants.  The  manufacturing  classes  of 
Buda  are  in  general  composed  of  German*,  as  a  true 
Hungarian  would  think  himself  disgraced  by  being 
employed  in  any  «ther  occupation  but  in  that  of 
agriculture  or  of  arms  ;  so  that  the  masoos,  joiners, 
I  watch-makers,  and  other  artisans,  arc  mostly  natives 
of  Germany.  The  fair  of  Pest  is  the  greatcet  in 
Hungary,  and  lasts  eight  or  ten  days.  The  chief 
articles  of  sale  are  the  natural  productions  of  the 
kingdom,  stich  as  horses,  which  are  driven  to  the 
market  like  fiocks  of  horned  cattle,  and  kept  in 
folds  ;  oxen,  wool,  hides,  and  earthen  ware.  Great 
, numbers  of  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armeninns,  attend 
thi»  fair,  ar.d  indeed  the  great  concerns  of  commerce 
arc  chieBy  in  their  hands. 

Buda  was  the  residence  of  the  Hungarian  mo- 
narchs,  tdl  Sigismund  became  Emperor  of  Ger- 
nuoy  in  1410,  and  from  the  hrst  appearance  of  the 
Turks-  in  Hungary,  tliis  city  continued  to  be  the 
scene  of  coutention  between  that  people  and  the  Im- 

Emalists,  T*  r  more  than  a  century.  It  was  first  ta- 
rn by  the  Ottomans  under  Soliman  I.  in  1525,  but 
-WW  retaken  by  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  in 
"the  following  year.  The  Ottomans,  however,  made 
themselves  Qiasters  of  it  a  second  time,  in  1529;  and, 
in  1  j41,  it  wai  constituted  the  capital  of  a  Turkish 
J)3c!iahk,  composed  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  ; 
•and  nutwithstandiiig  the  .  repeated  attempts  of  the 
,-j\u»tri«n9  to  i-egain  it,  it'remaiued  in  their  possession 
till  I6bfit  when  it  was  finally  recovered  by  Prince 
I^ugene,  and  confirmed  to  Leopold  I.  by  the  treaty 


of  Carlowitz,  in  l(ij>9.  From  that  wmc  it  has  re- 
mained  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
In  1784,  the  Emperor  Joseph  restored  the  acit  of 
government  from  Presburg  to  Buda,  and  at  the  same 
time  removed  to  Vienna  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  con- 
sisting of  a  crown,  a  sceptre,  a  rohe,  and  a  pair  of 
stockings,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  St  Stephen. 
But  the  removal  of  these  regalia  out  of  tlie  kitig- 
dom,  contrary  to  an  express  law  of  the  land,  occa- 
sioned so  mucii  discontent  and  clamour,  that  they 
were*  returned,  and  are  now  secured  in  a  vault  at 
Buda. 

From  the  public  offices  being  transferred  to  Buda, 
this  city  acquired  a  great  addition  of  wealthy  inha- 
bitants, by  which  the  citizens  were  enabled  to  let 
their  houses,  and  sell  their  wines  and  other  produce  to 
greater  advantage  ;  and  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor  Josepli,  wliose  measureb  had  been  so  con- 
ducive to  their  interest  in  this  respect,  they  request- 
ed permission  to  erect  to  him  a  statue.  But  the  Empe- 
ror saw  the  mean  and  selfish  spirit  by  which  they 
were  actuated,  and  made  the  following  memorable 
reply  :  •'  When  prejudircs  shall  be  eradicated  ;  when 
true  patriotism,  ana  just  ideas  of  tlie  general  good  of 
the  kingdom,  shall  be  cstublishcd  ;  when  each,  in  an 
equal  proportion,  shall  with  readiness  contribute  his 
share  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  its  safety  and  pros* 
perity  ;  when  true  enlightening  knowledge,  improv- 
ed studies,  simplicity  in  the  teaching  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  union  of  true  ideas  of  religion  with  the  laws 
of  society  ;  a  solid  justice  ;  riches  through  increased 
population  and  improved  agriculture  ;  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  true  interest  of  the  landlord  towards  his 
peasants,  and  of  those  towards  their  landlord ;  when 
industry,  manufactures,  and  the  demand  of  them, 
and  general  unanimity  amongst  the  provinces  of  the 
monarchy,  shall  be  introduced,  as  I  wish  and  hope, 
then  I  merit  a  statue:  but  not  where  the  city,  by  my 
transferring  thither  the  public  offices,  for  a  more  easy 
inspection,  obtains  a  greater  consumption  of  its  wines, 
and  a  higher  rent  of  its  houses," 

In  the  field  of  Rakosch,  at  s.  little  distance  from 
the  city,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  the  Hun- 
garians used  frequently  to  hold  their  diets ;  and  here, 
also,  the  states  formerly  met  on  horseback  and  in 
arms  to  elect  their  king.  At  some  of  these  aascm- 
bliea,  80,000  have  here  pitched  their  tents  ;  and  the 
Hungarians  still  venerate  the  spot  as  the  remeni- 
brancar  of  their  ancient  freedom,  and  as  an  altar  on 
which  their  forcfatliers  had  often  sworn  to  defend 
their  rights.  According  to  Professor  Hassel,  Bu- 
da, in  1789)  contained  21,665  inhabitants;  and  Pest, 
in  1792,  26,681;  while,  in  the  same  year,  M.  Dc- 
mian  makes  the  population  of  Pest  SI, 000.  N.  Lat. 
47"  29'  4-4",  E.  Long.  19*  lO*.^  Sec  M.  Demian 
Tableau  Geogruphi(}He  ct  Politique  elrs  fioj/aiwics 
de  llongrie,  S^c.  vol.  i.  ;  Hasscl  Tahknu  Slalii- 
ttque  (ic  I'Empiie  d'Autriche;  Towns'^n's  TravcU 
IN  Hungary,  p.  76;  An  Itinerart/  from  Lottdnn  to 
Conslantinopk,  p.  40,  in  Phihp's  Collection  of  I'oi/' 
ages,  ^c,  voL  i.  ;  and  Tynna  Almanach  du  Com.' 
mcnct  IHll,  .  (^) 

BUDDHA.  See  Birmas  Empihe,  p.  531, 532f 
and  CtVLON. 

BUDISSIN,  Bautzen,  or  Buditsa,  a  citjr  of 
Saxony,  and  capital  uf  Upper  Lusatia^  is  situated 
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Budiism.  on  the  river  Spree.  This  town  wis  founded  in  the 
~»'"^~  year  800  by  a  Duke  of  Bohemia,  horn  wlioni  it  re- 
ceived its  name,  and  was  fermerly  an  imperial  city, 
but  it  lost  its  privilepres  in  the  13th  century,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  King  of  Bohemia.  The  citadel, 
called  the  castle  of  Ortenburg,  by  which  the  town 
is  defended,  is  pbced  on  a  high  rork,  and  is  se- 
psrated  from  the  town  by  a  ditch  and  ramparts. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-houses 
of  the  atate,  the  electoral  castle,  the  hotel,  the 
two  aqueducts,  the  catludral,  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Spree.  Several  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  town.  Linen  cloths  in 
great  quantities  are  made  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  were  exported  to  England,  HamSurgh, 
and  the  Spanish  colonies.  There  is  also  a  great  ma- 
nufacture of  stockings  and  woollen  cap*;  and  no  fewer 
than  10,000  pairs  o^  stockings  are  annually  ni.ide  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  prii\tiiig  of  hnen 
and  cotton  cloths  occupies  about  150  workmen,  and 
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the  principal  markets  for  these  articles  are  in  Hoi-   'Bui 
land,  Italy,  and  Portugal.      Glazed  leather,  fustians, 
gloves,  paper,  gunpowder,  and  iron,  are  also  manu- 
tactured  at  Budi.sin.     East  Long.  14*  27',   North 
Lat    15*  10'.     (w) 

BUD  WEI  S,  ButMEOoviTZ,  or  Budovecium,  a 
fortified  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin, 
situated  on  the  river  Malscha,  which,  after  running 
round  the  town,  discharges  itself  into  the  Moldau. 
The  Burrnunding  country  is  very  fertile,  and  is  en- 
riched with  several  vakiable  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  rich  silver  mine  of  Rudolphsladt  ii  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  town.  Ti«is  town  enjoys  the  staple-rights 
of  the  salt  which  is  brought  from  Austria,  and  which 
is  here  exposed  to  sale  before  it  tb  carried  farther. 
Pearls  and  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  river 
Moldau.  The  principal  public  buildings  arc  the 
arbtnal,  and  the  magazines  for  the  engineer  and  ar- 
tillery corps.  Last  Long.  H°  2S',  North  Lat.  49* 
2'.     (u)) 


BUENOS  AYRES, 


Extent. 


Buenos  An  extensive  viccroyalty  in  South  America,  stretch- 
-.lyres.  ingfromthe  RiaDrsagUitilero  to  the  mosi  northern  set- 
■  ^^^~'  tiements  on  the  Paraguay,  upwards  of  1600  miles  in 
length  ;  and  from  tlie  month  of  the  Rio  de  ta  Plata 
to  Chili,  nearly  1000  in  breadth.  It  has  Amazonia 
on  the  north  ;  Brasil  and  tiie  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
eafet ;  Patagonia  on  the  south  ;  ajid  on  the  west,  the 
Cordilleras,  which  separate  it  from  Chili  and  Peru. 
Buenos  Ayres  was  erected  into  a  viccroyalty  so  late 
as  177s.  It  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World,  and  is  the 
channel  through  which  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
other  provinces  pass  to  the  mother  country-  It  is 
T>!Titioni.  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz.  Buenos  Avres  or 
Rio  DE  LA  Plata,  Pahaouay,  Tvcuman,  Los 
Charcas  or  Potosi,  and  Cuyo  :  and  its  minor  sub- 
divisions, beginning  from  the  south,  are, 
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Pampas, 

Tuyu, 

Buenos  Ayres, 

Cordova, 

Cuyo  and  Mendoza, 

Charcas, 

Guarania, 

Paraguay, 

Chaco, 

Salta, 

Jujuy, 

Chicat  and  Tarija, 

JLipes, 

Atacama, 

Potosi,  or  Porco, 


Plata, 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 

Chayauta, 

Oruro  and  Paria, 

Caranges, 

Pac^es, 

La  Paz, 

Cochabamba, 

Sicaaica, 

Laricaja  and  Omascuyo, 

Cbucuito, 

Puno,  or  Paucarcola, 

Lampa, 

Asangaro, 

Carabaya. 


This  country  forma  an  extensive  amphitheatre, 
shut  in  laterally  by  tlie  C"rdilleras  of  Brasil  and  Pe 
ru  ;  towards  the  north,  by  a  tract  of  mmintainous 
country,  branching  from  both  these  ranges  ;  and  on 
the  south  by  a  branch  of  the  Cordill  ras  of  Chili, 
strctcljing  across  the  continent  nearly  to  the  Atlantic, 
"  leaving  towarda  the  south.east,"  says  Mr  Wilcockc, 


"  the  immense  opening  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  as  a 
wide  and  magnificent  portal,  proportioned  to  the 
grandeur,  to  the  importance,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
regions  to  which  it  gives  access."  These  mountains 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world  for 
height  and  riches.  Those  of  the  Brazilian  ridge  arc 
the  least  elevated.  They  are  generally  covered  with 
thick  woods,  interspersed  with  arid  tracts,  complete- 
ly devoid  of  vegetation  ;  but  are  rich  both  in  mines  of 
gold  and  diamonds.  On  the  western  boundary  of  the 
vicL-royalty,  the  mountains  assume  an  aspect  of  unri- 
valled sublimity.  Their  aspiring  summits,  which 
reach  far  above  the  clouds,  are  covered  with  eternal 
snows ;  and  their  rugged  and  naked  sides  afford  no 
sustenance  to  the  vegetable  creation.  But  amidst 
these  frozen  and  sterile  regions,  volcanoes  of  various 
dimensions  diversify  the  scene,  and  mingle  their  fires 
with  the  snow.  On  the  Peruvian  chain,  seven  cra- 
ters equal  to  Vesuvius  and  ^tna,  are  constantly  in 
a  state  of  ignition  ;  and  sixteen  have  been  enumerated 
along  the  ChiUan  Cordilleras.  The  mountains  of  se- 
condary elevation  are  clothed  with  stately  forests ; 
intersected  with  drep  glens,  through  which  rush  in- 
numerable torrents,  and,  uniting  their  waters,  form 
the  immense  rivers  which  flow  towards  the  east,  and 
swell  the  Paraguay  and  Parana.  The  intervening 
vallies  with  which  these  mountains  are  interspersed, 
though  placed  at  a  greater  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  than  even  the  tops  of  the  Pyrenees,  yet.frotn 
their  sheltered  situation,  enjoy  a  tempcrafc  and  favour- 
able climate,  and  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  herbage. 
On  the  tops  of  some  of  tfiesr  m<untauiB,  lies  the  only 
road  of  communication  between  the  diflcrent  provin* 
ccs  ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  from  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  in  these  regions,  the  traveller  can  scarcely  breath, 
and  IS  generally  affected  with  nausea.  Within  these 
boundaries,  the  country  is  cxtremtly  level,  and,  with 
thi"  exceptiiHt  of-a  few  hills,  not  exceeding  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  their  base,  it  is  one  immense  ex- 
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tended  plain,  roveird  with  lakes  and  inuumerable  n- 
vers,  many  o(  w'uicli,  though  equal  to  some  of  the 
larj;esi  in  Europe,  How  unregarded  and  namelt-as,  and 
arc  considered  as  meiely  tributary  streams.  Few  of 
these,  however,  ever  reach  ihc  ocean.  They  are  ei- 
ther lost  iu  the  lakes,  or  descend  into  the  level  plains, 
where  they  stop,  witliout  taking  any  decided  di- 
rection, and  are  soon  absorbed,  or  insensibly  evapo- 
rated. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  viceroyalty  are  the 
Paraguay,  the  Parana,  the  Uraguay,  and  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  The  first  of  these  rises  about  13^°  south 
latitude,  in  the  Sierra  del  Paraguay,  and,  bi-nding 
its  course  towards  the  south,  passes  through  the  lake 
Xarayes,  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Cuya- 
ba,  Pilcomayo,  and  Vermcjo,  terminates  at  its  junc- 
tion writh  the  Parana.  It  is  navigable  for  golettas  as 
high  as  the  16th  degree ;  and  though  its  channel  is 
in  general  uarrowr,  M.  Azara  found,  that  opposite 
Assumption,  where  its  breadth  is  only  liJ32  Paris 
feet,  196,618  cubic  toises  of  water  passed  every  hour. 
Its  periodical  flood,  wliich  is  occasioned  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  lake  Xarayes,  commences  about  the 
end  of  February,  and  continues  gradually  to  increase 
until  the  end  of  June,  when  it  again  diminishes  with 
the  same  regidarity.  The  Parana  has  its  source  in 
the  mountains  of  Brasil,  and  descending  by  a  rapid, 
but  long  and  diversified  course,  is  swelled  by  nume- 
rous tributary  streams,  among  which  is  the  Yguazu, 
or  Curitiba;  receiving  the  Paraguay  at  Corricntcs,  it 
passes  on  to  the  south ;  and  after  being  joined  by  the 
Salado  and  other  rivers  from  the  west,  loses  itself  in 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  Uraguay  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains which  stretch  along  the  eastcm  co%st  of  Ameri- 
ca, oppositcthe  island  of  St  Catherine's,  about  the 
28**  of  south  latitude.  Flowing  to  the  west  through  a 
naked  and  desert  region,  it  then  takes  a  southerly  di- 
rection, and  traversing  by  a  winding  aud  irregular 
course  the  immense  forests  of  Guarana,  where  its 
stream  ia  swelled  by  innumerable  rivulets,  it  passes 
through  a  rich  and  romantic  countr)',  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Tebiquari,  Mirinay,  and  Rio  Negro, 
and  near  the  3*th  degree  of  latitude  unites  with  the 
Parana  to  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Though  this 
river  is  not  equal  either  to  the  Paraguay  or  the  Para- 
na in  the  length  of  its  course,  yet  by  the  immense 
accumulation  of  waters  which  it  receives  from  tribu- 
tary streams,  it  surpasses  both  in  the  breadth  of  its 
channel ;  and  about  6&0  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Parana,  a  ten-oared  boat  requires  half  an 
hour  to  cross  it.  From  the  rockiness  of  its  chan- 
nel, and  the  turbulence  of  its  stream,  the  Uraguay, 
is  of  difficult  navigation,  except  for  balzeu,  a  species 
of  craft  pecuhar  to  South  America.  The  name  of 
this  river  is  extended,  by  ancient  authors,  both  to  the 
Paraguay  and  the  Parana ;  and  the  indiscriminate  ap- 
pellation is  still  retained  by  some  modem  geographers. 
The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  River  of  Silver,  originally 
called  Rio  de  Sobs,  from  the  name  of  its  first  disco- 
verer, received  its  present  appellation  from  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who,  having  defeated  a  body  of  Indians  on 
the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  obtained  an  immense 
booty  of  gold  and  silver.  This  name  was  apphcd  by 
Cabot  to  the  whole  channel  of  the  Paraguay,  from 
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its  source  to  its  conflileiicc  with  the  ocean,  and  the 
Paraoa  and  Uraguay  were  merely  considered  as  tri- 
butary ftreams.  but  it  is'now  confined  to  the  Gulf 
cxtenuing  from  the  junction  of  the  two  last  mention- 
ed rivers,  to  the  capes  St  Maria  on  the  north,  and  St 
Antoniu  on  the  south,  where  the  water  still  retains 
its  freshness,  and  the  tide  is  very  impereeptibly  felt. 
Between  tliese  points  it  is  nearly  150  miles  broad. 
But  this  noble  expanse  of  fresh  water,  which  is  with- 
out a  panllel  in  the  world,  is  deformed  with  rocks  and 
sand  banks,  which  render  its  navigation  both  difHcult 
and  dangerous ;  and  is  exposed  to  impetuous  torrents 
of  wind,  called  Pamperos,  which  sweep  with  dread- 
ful fury  over  the  vast  plains  of  the  Pampas.  These 
storms,  however,  are  generally  preceded  by  thunder, 
which  gives  sufficient  warning  to  mariners  to  prepare 
for  the  approaching  tempest ;  and  dqring  these  gales, 
Mtinte  Video  is  the  only  part  where  vesicls  of  any- 
considerable  burden  can  lie  in  safetj'. 

The  most  considerable  lakes  are  ;  the  Titicaca, 
which  is  the  most  noted  in  South  America,  and  lies 
between  the  two  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  in  the  province 
of  Los  Charcas.  It  is  about  2+0  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, of  an  irregular  form,  and  navigable  by  vessels 
of  considerable  burthen ;  but  subject  to  violent  squalls 
of  wind,  which  descend  from  the  lofty  mountains 
which  surround  it.  It  abounds  with  fish,  and  water 
fowl;  and  its  banks  are  covered  with  a  fertile  soil, 
and  adorned  with  populous  towns  and  villages.  In 
one  of  its  picturesque  islands,  Manco  Capac,  the 
founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  is  said  to  have  first 
conceived  the  design  of  civilizing  the  naked  savages 
of  his  country.  This  island  was  considered  a5  sacred 
by  the  Peruvians,  and  contained  one  of  their  most 
splendid  temples,  which  was  enriched  with  the  annual 
offerings  of  the  worshippers  of  the  sun.  This  im- 
mense accumulation  of  wealth  was  thrown  into  t!ie 
lake  upon  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
since  made  frequent  attempts  to  recover  it,  but  with- 
out success.  The  lake  of  Iberi,  or  Caracaras,  lies 
between  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uraguay.  Its  north- 
ern boundary  runs  in  a  parallel  Une  with  ihe  banks  of 
the  former  river  for  nearly  30  leagues,  and  extends  as 
far  to  the  south  ;  it  supplies  the  river  Mirinay,  which 
runs  into  the  Uraguay  ;  and  from  its  south-western 
corner  issue  three  other  considerable  streams,  viz.  the 
Sta  Lucia,  Corrientes,  and  Batcles,  none  of  which  are 
fordable.  This  lake  receives  neither  rivers,  brook,  nor 
spring,  but  is  nourished  entirely  by  the  simple  filr 
tration  of  the  waters  of  the  Parana,  a  phenomenon  of 
which  there  is  no  other  example  in  the  world;  and  this 
filtration  thus  supplies  not  only  the  four  great  rivers 
which  issue  from  the  lake,  but  also  the  vast  quantity 
of  water  which  must  be  continually  carried  off  by  eva- 
poration, from  a  surface  of  more  than  a  thousand 
square  leagues,  which,  from  the  experiments  of  Hal* 
ley,  may  be  estimated  at  above  70,000  tons  a-day,  sup- 
posing it  the  mean  temperature  of  England.  This 
expanse  of  water,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  very 
shallow,  and  filled  with  aquatic  plants;  so  that  its 
interior  is  altogether  inacce&sible.  The  islands  with 
which  it  is  studded,  are  well  stocked  with  deer  and 
other  game;  flocks  of  wild  fowl  are  continually  skim- 
ming on  its -surface ;  its  fish  are  remarkably  sweet  and 
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Biietios  these  countries  are  oppoEite  in  their  effects  to  each 
Ay^"-  other ;  and  when  lempcstuous  orj  one  side  of  the 
Cordillera,  it  is  serene  on  the  other.  In  Cuyo 
the  winter  is  excessively  cold,  insomuch  that  the 
cattle  die  in  the  lields  if  not  housed  }  white,  in  sum- 
mer, the  heats  are  intense,  and  thunder  storms  are 
frequent  and  violent.  The  soil,  however,  is  fertile 
in  grain,  and  most  kinds  of  European  fruits.  Wine 
is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. It  is  drank  over  all  Spanish  America ;  and 
Mendoza,  and  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  sometimes 
export,  in  one  year,  20,000  barrels.  Brandy  also 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  traffic  ;  and  vicunna 
wool  is  sent  in  great  quantities  from  this  province  to 
Europe. 

Citiei.  The  following  are  the  priocipal  cities  which  are 

scattered  over  this  viceroyaJty,  with  their  latitudes, 
and  the  year  of  their  foundation  : 

8.  Lat.  Year, 

Buenos  Ayres,            -  -  S+'Sb'^JS"  1.53.5. 

Montevideo,              -  -  34  54.36  ITZi. 

Maldonado,        -         -  -  84  53  12  1730. 

Colonia  or  San-Sacramento,  34  26  10  1679. 

Sta.  Fc,              .         .  -  3140  29  1573. 

Corricntcs,          -         -  -  S7  27  21  1588. 

Assumption,      -         -  -  25  16  40  1536. 

Villarica,            -         -  -  25  48  55  1576. 

Capiata,             -         -  -  25  21  45  1610. 

Candelaria,         -         -  -  27  26  46  1627. 

San  Jago  del  Eitero,  -  27  46    0  1570. 

Cordova,            -         -  -  32  10    0  1573. 

San  Miguel,      -        -  -  27  25    0  1549. 

Salta,                  -         -  -  24  IS    0  1.582. 

.lujui 23    5    0  1593. 

La  Plata,           -         -  -  20  10    0  1538. 

Poto^i,      -         -         -  -  20  26    0  1545. 

Santa  Cruz,       -         .  .  17  49  44  1575, 

Mendoza,            -         -  -  34  20    0 

San  Juan  dc  la  Frontera,  -  32    0    0 

Ajjricul-  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  this  country,  the 

mre.  benignity  of  tht-  climate,  and  the  many  natui-al  ad- 

vantages which  it  enjoys  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  in  a  ereat 
measure  neglected  ;  and  this  viceroyalty,  which,  by 
proper  regulations  and  active  industry,  might  have 
been  rendered  the  granary  of  the  nld  world,  has  hi- 
therto produced  little  more  than  what  is  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants.  The  native 
pride  and  indolence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  brutish 
sluggishness  of  the  Indians,  form  the  great  bar  to 
agricultural  improvements  in  the  New  World  ;  and 
extensive  plains,  fertilized  by  innumerable  rivers,  are 
employed  merely  in  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Of  late, 
however,  some  attempts  have  been  made  for  the  pro- 
moting of  colonial  cultivation,  by  the  introduction 
of  negro  labourers  and  improved  implements  of  agri- 
culture. But  many  years  must  pass,  and  Africa 
must  be  drained  of  many  myriads  of  her  sons,  before 
these  advantages  cnn  be  estimated  or  felt  ;  and  we 
cannot  wish  success  to  a  system,  which  can  only  be 
upheld  by  cruelty  and  oppression.  The  mineral 
treasure*  which  tluo  continent  contaioa  in  its  bowels. 


were  the   hrst  inducements  wliich  led  its  conquerors 
to  forsake  their  homes,  and  brave  the  dangers  and      ^ 
deprivations  of  foreign  warfare.     For  these,  the  pro-    *™* 
duce  of  its  surface  was  neglected  and  despised  ;  and 
these  still  continue  to  be  the  magnets  which  attract  ^H 
the  cupidity  and  ambition  of  European  adventurers.    -  ^| 

The  mines  of  this  viceroyalty  are  chiefly  confined  jjjnj 
to  the  north- western  districts,  which,  in  1778,  were 
separated   Irom   Peru  ;  ^nd   consist  of  gold,   silver, 
mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  platina.      These  mine* 
are  all  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  who,  up^ 
on  the  discovery  of  a  mine,  immediately  receive  from 
the  king  a  grant  of  a   piece   of  ground,   containing 
80  Spanish  yards  in  length,  and  40  in  bread ih,  in  th* 
direction  of  the  vein  or  bed  ;  and  are  only  held  to 
pay  a  certain  duty  to  government  upon  the  mineral!  ' 
extracted.     This  duty  is  valued  by  Bourgoing  on  art 
average  for  all  the   Spanish  colonies  in  America,  at 
114  per  cent,  of  the  silver,  and  3  per  cent,  of  the 
gold.       The  proprietors  seldom    work    the   metaU  1 
themselves,  as  they  find  more  account  in  letting  then 
out  to  others,  who  often   enter  upon  very  hazard* 
ous,  and  sometimes  ruinous  speculations.     Though 
new  and  rich  veins  of  treasure  are  almost  daily  dis^  j 
covered,  yet  few  of  them  are  very  profitable  to  thei? 
possessors,   being  soon  abandoned,  cither  from  the  i 
destruction  of  the  works,   by  the  rushing  in  of  the 
water,  from   the  vein  failing,   or  from  the  miner  not  < 
being  able  to  support  the  expeiicc. 

The  following  table,   which   is  given  by   HelmSf 
contains  a  specibcation  of  the  various  mines  that  are 
at  present  in   a  state  of  exploration  in  the  different  j 
districts,  as  registered  in  the  chancery  : 


Districts. 

Gold.  Stiver 

Cop. 
per. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Tucuman, 

. 

2 

1 

2 

». 

2 

Mendoza, 

- 

1 
2 

- 

- 

- 

Atacama, 

2 

1 

— 

1 

Ca  ranges, 

Lipes, 

Porco, 

2 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
I 

- 

1 

Potosi, 

— 

1 

— ' 

— 

'- 

Pacages  or  Berengucla, 
Cbucuito, 

: 

1 

2 

^ 

^ 

— 

Putio, 

- 

— 

1 

- 

- 

— 

Lam  pa. 

— 

2 

- 

— 

_ 

Chicas  and  Tarija, 

4 

5 

— 

- 

1 

Cochabamba, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sicasica, 

2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Laricaja, 

4 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Omaacuyo, 
[Avangaro, 
Carabaya, 
Chaydnta, 

4 
3 

2 

1 
3 

J 

1 

- 

- 
1 

Misque,     - 

— 

1 

— 

_ 

— 

Paria, 

-. 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Monte  Video,     - 
Total, 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

30 

27 

7 

2 

7 
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mg  tlie«c,  the  stiver  mine  of  Polosi  is  by  iAv 
the  most  productive,  and  indeed  the  only  one  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  attention.  The  mountain,  from 
which  the  metal  n  extracted,  is  of  a  conical  form, 
about  six  leagues  in  circumference, and  4'182fe4;t  above 
the  neighbouring  plains.  The  discovery  of.  its  trea- 
BttTC  was  owin^  entirely  to  accident :  a  Peruvian, 
named  Diego  Hualpa,  while  chasing  some  chamoya 
»nwilg  the  rocks,  in  his  ascent  laid  hold  of  a  small 
dntfb*  whose  roots  giving  way  disclosed  to  lux  view 
an  immense  vein  of  silver,  which  has  been  since  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Ln  liicii,  or  the  Rich. 
The  Indian  concealed  the  circumstance  from  all  his 
friends,  aod  only  had  recourse  to  this  treasure  to 
supply  his  occasional  wants;  but  the  obvioui  change 
in  his  fortune  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  one  of 
his  companions,  who,  by  urgent  entreaties,  drew  from 
him  the  secret,  but  who,  upon  some  slight  quarrel, 
soon  after  revealed  it  to  his  master,  a  Spaniard.  The 
iofcrtnation  was  no  sooner  received  than  the  mine 
was  opened ;  and  it  was  formally  registered  on  the 
L'lst  of  April  ij*5.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been 
constantly  wrought,  and  the  silver,  which  has  paid 
the  royal  duties  iiom  this  mine,  has  been  valued  at 
4?750inilhons  of  livres  tournois,equal  to  j£"234.,693,8K) 
•tvrliog.  The  mountain  is  now  almost  completely 
rxcarated,  and  is  perforated  with  above  300  pits, 
few  of  which,  however,  are  more  than  70  yards  deep. 
It  is  now  opened  at  tin?  base,  and  vaults  dug  horizon- 
tally, penetrate  into  iis  bowels,  and  meet  the  veins  of 
tiUer.  In  these  vaults,  which  are  called  by  the 
^''  ubouas,  and  are  about  six  feet  high  and 

Sjroad,  the  air  is  cold  and  unwholesome, 
and  ilicre  the  Indians  work  alternately  night  and  day, 
deprived  of  the  light  aud  heat  of  the  sun,  and  en- 
tirely naked  to  prevent  them  from  embezzling  auy 
of  the  ore. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  the  mine  of  Potosi,  the 
metal  was  much  purer  than  it  is  at  present,  being 
now  greatly  reduced,  and  even  inferior  to  many  of  the 
other  mines.  It  is  the  abundance  of  the  ore  alone, 
which  renders  it  worth  working.  According  to 
Acosta,  the  average  contents  of  silver  in  the  crude 
ore  were,  in  1574,  from  8  to  9  marks  per  quintal  ; 
aad  the  minerals,  which  yielded  50  marks  per  quin- 
tal, were  considered  as  extremely  rich.  Since  the 
bcffinoing  of  the  I8lh  century,  however,  they  reckon 
iMify  from  tJ  to  4  marks  per  caxon,*  or  from  -^^  to 
■^  per  quintal.  From  tnis  it  appears,  that  the  mean 
riches  of  the  minerals  have  diminished  in  the  propor- 
tion of  170  to  1  ;  but  what  is  surprising,  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  PotOM  has 
Oftly  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  4-  to  1,  as  will 
be  teen  in  the  following  calculations,  which  are  given 
by  Humboldt  in  a  more  extended  form. 

1.  From  the  opcniug  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  in 
1546  to  the  year  1556,  when  the  royal  duties  were 


first  recorded  with  accuracy  ;  Ulloai  upon  tl>e  autho- 
rity of  Don  Seh,isiiani  Sandoval  y  Guzman,  who 
published  an  nccuuut  of  these  mines  in  163-V,  entitled 
VreUnsiones  dtl  Potosi,  m.ikes  the  total  produce 
which  paid  duty  to  be  613  miilions  of  piastres,  miv> 
king  an  yearly  average  of  55,726,000  piastres,  or 
6,556,000  marks  of  silver.  This  immense  sum,  how- 
ever, M.Humboldt,  upon  no  le^s  unquestionable  data, 
has  reduced  to  127,500,00<)  piastres,  or  15,(K)0.C00 
of  marks,  making  an  annual  produce  of  nearly 
1,3G3,636_V  marks. 

2.  The  royal  duties f  paid  on  the  silver  extracted 
from  the  mines  of  Potosi,  between  the  Ist  of  January 
1556,  and  the  31st  of  December  157?*,  dnnng^  which 
the  lifth  only  was  paid,  amounted  t<'  '  is^ 
tres,  making  a  total  produce  of  4-9,(''  en; 
or  5,765,827  marks  of  sdver,  which,  lor  2;i  ycarii, 
makes  the  average  annual  produce  oi  250,688  marks. 

3.  The  duties  paid  from  the  1st  of  January  1579 
to  the  I9ih  of  July  1736,  during  which  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  de  covos^  was  first  paid,  and  then  th« 
Bfth  of  the  remaining  98^^  piastres,  amounted  to 
129,417.273  piastres,  making  a  total  produce  of 
nearly  610,458,835 piastres,  or71,818,6S6i  marks  of 
silver,  which,  for  1574-  years,  is  at  an  annual  average 
produce  of  nearly  455,9911  marks. 

4.  Between  the  20th  of  July  1736,  and  the  3 Ist* 
of  December  1789,  during  which  the  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  de  covos  and  the  half  of  the  fifth  only  were 
paid,  the  royal  duties  amounted  to  14,5i2,68-}<  pias« 
tres,  making  a  total  produce  of  128,1  29,371t  piastres, 
or  15,074,044  marks  of  silver,  which,  fur  53^  years, 
makes  an  annual  produce  of  nearly  281,758  marks. 

5.  From  1789  to  1803,  we  have  no  account  of  the 
royal  duties ;  but  during  that  period  the  total  pro- 
duce of  Potosi,  according  to  the  records  of  the  mint* 
were  46,000»0(X)  of  piastres,  or  5,411,764  marks, 
making  an  yearly  average  of  386,5544  "i^rks. 

From  these  calculations,  it  appears  that  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  last  period  is  little  more  thnn  a 
fourth  of  that  of  the  first ;  but  in  giving  the  ave- 
rage produce  for  periods  of  such  a  length,  the  gra- 
dual diminution  or  increase  of  the  quantity  of  silver 
extracted  from  these  mines  could  not  be  distinctly 
marked.  We  may  therefore  observe,  that  during  the 
second  period,  when  the  royal  duties  were  first  cor- 
rectly registered,  the  king's  fifth  varied  from  500,000 
to  300,000  piastres;  and  that  during  the  first  aOyears 
of  the  third  period,  the  duties  varied  from  1,000,000 
to  l,50C),000oi  piastres;  and  then  gradually  diminish- 
ed until  1735,  when  they  only  amounted  to  271,62] 
piastres,  6  reals.  From  1737  to  1789,  the  increase 
was  equally  gradual  from  183,704  to  335,468  pi- 
astres. VVc  may  also  remark,  that  in  these  catcula- 
tions,  we  have  uoifonidy  valued  the  piastre  at  only 
8  reals  de  plata,  while  we  are  assured,  tlut  until  near 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  the  Spaniards  reckon- 
ed by  piastres  of  480  maravedis,  or  nearly  13y  reals 
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*  A  etiTon  contains  about  Cdy  hundred  weight. 

^  T  ar«  extracted  IVum  a  book  uf  accounts  in  the  royal  treasury  of  Potosi.     This  book,  however,  contains  no 

iB(otxn  >  c  lo  the  jesj^  anterior  %o  1556,  :ilihougb  two  ntiners  of  Porco,  Juan  de  Villorocl  and  Diego  Centcno  began 

10  »(jt^  in   1543. 

i  T"!  -■'  nncient  duty,  given  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  Don  Francisco  de  loe  Covot,  but  which  wb»  aA«r- 
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tail  are  disposed  in  transversal  bands,  joined  to  each 
Mivi.  other  by  membraneB,  which  allow  the  animal  to 
rtrctch  or  contract  itself  at  pleasure.  The  tatoos 
live  in  burrows  under  ground,  which  ihey  dig  with 
oreat  facility,  the  mole  not  being  more  expert  ;  and, 
indeed,  this  is  their  only  means  of  defence,  for  their 
motion  is  so  slow,  that,  when  pursued  by  a  man, 
they  mgst  inevitably  be  taken  unless  they  escape  in- 
to the  earth.  This  animal  feeds  upon  wonns,  in- 
sects, ants,  and  carrion,  but  never  drinks.'  Its  flesh 
is  fat  and  delicate,  and  equal  to  that  of  a  sucking 
pig.  M.  A'zara  has  enumerated  eight  species  of  the 
armadillo,  of  which  the  largest  is  the  great  or  giant 
iaioo,  whose  body  measures  38^  inches  in  length, 
and  its  tail  18^  ;  and  the  smallest,  or  iaieepichy,  is 
only  10  inches  long  without  the  tail,  which  is  4^. 
The  cuiy.  The  coiy  is  a  remarkable  animal,  about  a  foot  long, 
with  a  thick,  nervous  tad,  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
entirely  bare  towards  the  extremity.  The  muzzle 
is  adorned  with  whiskers  ;  the  mouth  and  teeth  like 
those  of  a  mouse  ;  the  eye  very  small ;  and  the  ear 
short  and  without  hair,  and  entirely  concealed  under 
bristles.  These  bristles,  which  are  very  sharp  and 
strong,  defend  the  head,  body,  and  part  of  the  tail ; 
and  those  on  the  tape  of  the  neck  are  about  two 
inches  long.  There  are  none,  however,  on  the  feet 
or  belly,  which  are  covered  with  brown  hair.  The 
female  brings  forth  only  one  at  a  time.  She  has  two 
paps  on  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  one  about  an  inch 
•farther  down.  The  cuiy  climbs  the  largest  trees  with 
■the  greatest  facility  ;  and  can  stand  firm  upon  the 
point  of  a  vertical  pole  without  supporting  itself  by 
the  tail,  which  it  only  uses  when  descending.  It  is, 
however,  a  most  phlegmatic  and  indolent  animal.  M. 
Azara,  who  kept  one  in  his  chamber  for  nearly  a 
year,  observed  that  it  never  shewed  the  least  sign 
of  joy,  sorrow,  or  gratitude,  but,  on  the  contrar)-, 
the  greatest  stupidity,  sluggishness,  and  indifference. 
It  would  reaaain  a  whole  day,  sometimes  two,  with- 
out changing  its  posture,  or  even  moving ;  and  al- 
ways rested  on  its  hind  paws,  with  its  fore-feet  in 
the  air,  and  its  body  bent  forward.  Nothing  dis- 
turbed it,  and  it  cared  not  who  entered,  or  who  went 
out.  Once  a  day  it  ate  fruits  and  vegetables,  which 
it  held  in  i*.*  paws,  but  very  little  at  a  time,  and  ne- 
-ver  drank.  This  animal  is  found  chiefly  in  the  fo- 
rest* of  Paraguay. 

These  arc  the  most  remarkable  among  the  quadru- 
peds of  this  region.  They  bear  no  analogy  to  those 
of  the  old  world  ;  and,  from  their  nature  and  habits, 
eeem  to  be  intended  to  live  for  ever  in  the  wilds  and 
the  desert.  Without  almost  any  means  of  defence, 
or  any  resources  against  the  attacks  of  man,  their 
numbers  must  be  diminished  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  increase  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  consider- 
able increase  of  population  will  be  followed  with  the 
total  extermination  of  their  species. 

Besides  these,  arc  several  varieties  of  animals  com- 
mon to  the  ancient  continent,  but  which  have  been 
supposed  to  have  degenerated  in  an  American  cli- 
mate.  Such  a  supposition,  however,  is  altogether 
erroneous  ;  fur  some  of  them  yield  neither  in  size,  in 
fierceness,  nor  in  strength,  to  those  ot  any  other  Quarter 
of  the  world.  The  tygcr  is  larger,  and  is  equal  in  fe- 
rocity to  any  of  Africa.     Dobrizhoffer  mentioDS  the 
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skjirof  one  which  meastircd  three  ells  and  two  inclies 
in  length.  T"hey  kill  and  carry  off  oxen  and  horses  ; 
and  one  or  two  of  them,  says  IJouguer,  are  aufficient 
to  desolate  a  province.  The  stags  and  oxen  are  also 
equal  to  those  of  Europe  ;  but  the  pumoy  or  Ameri- 
can lion,  is  much  weaker  and  smaller  than  those  of 
Africa,  and  are  so  cowardly  that  they  will  fly  from 
the  barking  of  a  dog. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  most  useful  are  the 
lama  and  paco,  both  natives  of  this  country,  and  in- 
habiting the  Cordilleras,  and  the  higher  districts  of 
Tucuman  and  Los  Charcaj.  There  are  five  species 
of  these  animals,  distingotscd  by  the  names  of  lama^ 
guatuico,  mpromoro  or  chiithuttpie,  vicunna,  and  paco; 
but  they  are  often  confounded  by  naturalists,  and  all 
the  accounts  which  have  as  yet  been  received,  con- 
cerning their  different  properties  and  appearances* 
are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.     Some  sup- 

[)ose,  that  tiie  guanaco  and  vicunna  are  merely  the 
ama  and  paca  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  that  the  mo- 
romoro  or  chilihueque,  is  the  domestic  lama  of  ChiU. 
This  idea,  however,  is  sufficiently  confuted  by  Moli- 
na, (in  his  Natural  History  of  Chilis  to  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  for  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  these  animals).  He  distinguishes  the  guana* 
CO  as  having  hair,  and  a  hunch  on  the  back,  while 
the  lama  is  flat,  and  covered  v.ith  wool.  The  paco 
approaches  so  near  to  the  lama,  that  it  is  even  difli- 
cult  to  pronounce  them  a  separate  species  ;  but  the 
vicunna  is  very  different  from  both,  and  is  an  ele- 
gantly formed  animal,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
tame  goat,  except  that  the  neck  is  longer ;  the  head 
is  round,  and  destitute  of  horns,  and  the  muzzle 
short  and  beardless.  It^  wool  is  extremely  fine,  of  a 
beautiful  fawn  colour,  and  constitutes  a  most  valua- 
ble  article  of  commerce.  All  these  animals,  in  their 
wdd  slate,  inhabit  and  pasture  on  the  highest  parta 
of  the  mountains.  They  seem  to  delight  io  the  re- 
gions of  ice  and  snow,  always  preferring  the  north 
side  of  the  hilts,  and  appear  more  vigorous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  coldness  of  their  situation.  Those 
that  are  domesticated  are  very  serviceable  to  the  in- 
habitants, both  for  food,  clothing,  and  as  beasts  of 
burden.  The  lama  will  carry  from  150  to  200  pounds 
weight,  with  the  greatest  safety,  over  precipices  and 
rugged  mountains,  where  man  can  scarcely  follow 
it ;  and  a  small  portion  of  reedy  grass,  called  ichu^ 
is  its  only  nourishment.  Some  of  tnem,  however,  are 
of  such  a  stubborn  nature,  that,  when  they  once  lie 
down  with  their  load,  they  will  suffer  themselves  to 
be  cut  to  pieces  rather  than  ri^e  before  they  are  suffi- 
ciently rested.  They  all  produce  bezoar-slones,  but 
the  wild  animals  yield  the  best,  being  both  larger, 
and  of  a  better  quality  aud  colour,  than  those  produ- 
ced in  a  state  of  slavery,  which  are  small,  black,  and 
of  little  value. 

Among  the  immense  variety  of  birds  which  inha* 
bit  this  country,  and  of  which  M.  Azara  has  e- 
Dumerated  448  different  species,  the  Nandu  and 
Condor  are  the  chief.  The  nandu  or  American 
ostrich  approximates  nearly  to  the  ostrich  of  Africa, 
except  in  the  form  of  its  feet,  upon  which  it  ha« 
three  toes,  while  the  other  has  only  one.  It  it  call- 
ed emu  by  the  Portuguese,  and  is  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  plains  of  Monte  Video,  and  the  Pampas  of 
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Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  runs 
with  ych  rapidity,  that  the  fleetest  dogs  are  out- 
stripped in  the  pursuit.  What  is  most  singular  in 
this  bird  13,  that  several  of  the  females  deposite  their 
cpgs  in  the  same  nest  ;  and  that  a  single  male  takes 
the  charge  of  hatching  them,  and  of  leading  out,  and 
protecting  the  young.  The  conddr  chiefly  inhabits 
the  elevated  pinnacles  of  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  com- 
monly referred  to  the  vulture  species,  though  its 
great  strength  and  vivacity  are  supposed  to  give  it 
•ome  claim  to  rank  with  that  of  the  eagle.  No  bird 
that  flics  can  be  put  in  competition  with  it,  either 
for  size,  for  rapacity,  or  for  rapidity  in  flight.  It 
measures  across  the  wings  from  12  to  13  fc«t;  and  the 
ladiaas  assert,  that  it  will  carry  off  a  deer  or  a  calf  in 
its  talous  vrith  as  much  ease  as  an  eagle  would  a  hare  or 
■  rabbit.  Its  beak  is  so  strong  as  to  pierce  the  body 
of  an  ox,  and  two  condors  are  capable  of  devouring 
that  animal.  All  the  birds  of  this  region,  according 
to  A/ara,  may,  in  general,  be  said  to  be  insectijer- 
OU.T,  as  even  tne  birds  of  prey  feed  more  upon  in- 
tects,  frogs,  toads,  vipers,  &c.  than  upon  quadrupeds 
and  other  birds  ;  and  those  birds  whose  form  an- 
nounce them  to  be  graniverous,  eat  more  insects 
than  any  other  kind  of  food,  which,  however,  may 
arise  from  the  scarcity  of  grain  in  this  uacultivated 
country, 
*'*  The  profusion  of  vegetable  productions  I'n  tliis 
^  'riccroyilty  is  commensurate  with  its  extent  and  the 
diversity  of  its  climate  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible, 
within  the  bounds  of  one  article,  to  give  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  their  variety.  Its  trees  are  suited  for 
every  purpose  of  naval  or  domestic  architecture,  and 
many  of  inem  are  extremely  valuable  for  their  beautr 
•nd  duration.  Various  medicinal  gums  exude  from 
their  stems ;  and  their  fruit  constitutes  a  conji- 
derablc  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  natives.  Vale- 
rian, meum,  salssparilla,  an  aromatic  and  pungent 
root  called  tchynant^  g'"firf,  and  many  others  of 
spontaneous  growth  abound  in  this  country  ;  and  ex- 
tensive forests  of  trees,  producing  the  Jesuits  bark, 
trc  found  in  the  province  of  Los  Cbarcas.  The 
herb  of  Paraguay,  a  species  of  lea,  which  is  chiefly 
cultivated  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  province,  and  in 
the  vallii  f  among  the  mountains  of  Maracayu,  is  in 
great  request  over  all  the  southern  continent  of  A- 
merica.      The  Creoles   drink  it  at   every  meal,    and 

»  never  travel  without  a  sufiicient  supply  of  this  fa- 
vourite beverage.  Its  use,  however,  is  most  univcr- 
«al  in  the  mine  countries,  as  the  Spaniards  suppose 
that  wine  there  is  prejudicial  to  the  health.  Like 
opium,  it  gives  sleep  to  the  restless,  and  stimulates 
the  spirits  of  the  torpid  ;  but,  when  taken  to  excess, 
brings  on  similar  disordera  to  those  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors.  The 
profits  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  be- 
longed  formerly  to  the  Jesuits,  but  since  their  ex- 
pulsion have  fallen  into  the  hduds  of  the  crown, 
and  are  estimated  at  tiie  annual  amount  of  500,000 
r     piastres. 

P**  At  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Bu- 
le.  enos  Avrcs,  the  precious  metals  constituted  the 
I  princip^  Txports  of  Spanish  America.  Allured  by 
M      tl»e  prospects  of   immediate  wealth,  the  Spaniards 

■  disdaiiMd  to  dissipftte  tbeu  industry  on  objffcts  of  in- 
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ferior  importance ;  and  the  only  productions  of  the  Buenot 
climate,  which  they  raised,  were  such  as,  from  their  Ayre«. 
rarity  and  value,  were  in  great  demand  in  the  mother  •r~-^ 

country.      Commodities   no   less   valuable,    and    uf 
greater  utility,  were  neglected  and  despised.      The 
culture  even  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  ;  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  several  kinds  of  mauufacturc,  were  pro- 
hibited under  the  severest  penalties.     Their  luxuries, 
their  cloths,  their  furniture,  even  their  instruments 
of  tabouc,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  their  pro- 
visions, were  imported  from  Spain  ;  for  which  they 
gave  in  exchange  the  produce  of  their  mines  and 
plantations.     This  traffic  was  carried  on  exclusively 
in   Spanish  bottoms,    and  confined   entirely  to   the 
ports  of  Porto  Bello  and  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.      No   vessel  belonging  to  the  colonies 
was  allowed  to  trade  with  Europe  ;    and    even   the 
commercial  intercourse  between  each  other  was  either 
entirely  prohibited,  or  fettered  with  the  moat  jealous 
restrictions.     In  this  state  of  things,  Buenos  Ayres 
languished  in  obscurity.    She  had  become  the  object  V"™"'^'': 
of  jealousy  and   distrust  to  the  mother  country,  on  ,jnnip'reio- 
account  of  her  appropriate  situation  for  an  extensive  dicialtothc 
trade  ;    and   the  Spaniards,    fearing  lest  European  country, 
commodities  should  be  introduced  into  Peru  and  the 
other  provinces  through  this  channel,  obtained  a  de- 
cree  from  government,  prohibiting  every    kind    of 
Commerce  by  the  river  La  Plata.     This  measure  ex- 
cited great  discontent  in  the  southern  colonics,  who 
were  thus  deprived  of  every  spur  to  industry  and 
agriculture  ;  and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inaction, 
very  ill  suited  to  their  important  station,  and  territorial 
resources.     It  was  not,  however,  until  often  repeated 
applications  had   been   made  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, that  the  oSensive  prohibition  was  withdrawn, 
in  1602,  and  they  received   permission  to  export  ia 
tlieir  own  vessels,  and  on  their  own  account,  2,000,000 
fanegas  of  flour,   500  quintals  of  dried   meat,   and 
the  same  quantity  of  tallow.     But  this  stinted  grant, 
which  was  to  continue  in  force  only  for  six  years,  wai 
loilled  with  restrictions.      The  destination  of  their 
vessels   was  confined   to  Portuguese  Brazil   and  the 
coast  of  Guinea  ;  and  it   was  from  these  countries 
alone  that   they   were   allowed  to  import  such  com- 
modities as  were  merely  aecissary  for  their  own  con- 
sumption.    At  the  expiry  of  this  period,  these  co- 
lonies demanded   that   the   pcrmisblun  should  extend  Part!y  r*- 
to  every  kind  of  merchandize,  and  that  they  should  '"'**"'  '« 
also  be  allowed  a  direct  communication  with  Spain. 
This   demand,  however,  was   violeully   opposed  by 
the  consulates  of  Lima  and  Seville  ;  and  it  was  con- 
sequently  restricted  to   two  vessels,  not  cxceedmg 
100  tons  each.     But  such   was  their  dread  of  any 
contraband  traffic    between    this  settlement  and  the 
other  provinces,  that  a  custom-house  was  established 
at   Cordova-del-Tucuman,  which   prevented  the  in- 
tn<d'iction  of  all  imported  commodities  into  the  in- 
terior of  Peru,  under  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent. ;  and 
also  tl»e  drawing  c^  gold   and  silver  from  Peru  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  even  ior  the  payment  of  the  mules 
which  the  latter  place  annually  furnislied  to  the  for- 
mer.     Notwithstanding,  however,  the  numerous  re-  Contra, 
strictions   and  barners  of  fiscal  regulation,  a  consi-  „,,|j  (j,g 
derablc  contraband   trade  was  carried  on   with  the  puriu- 
Portuguete  ot  St  Sacrament* ;  wkich,  though  often  gue«e. 
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and  Puelchca  they  buy  horses  and  cattle,  furs,  gua- 
naco  skins,  and  sometimes  their  childi-en  for  slaves, 
These  purchases,  however,  are  generally  made  in  the 
interior  by  Spanish  adventurers,  or  converted  Indians, 
who  carry  thither  tKe  articles  of  barter;  and  nego- 
tiate with  the  chiefs  for  tlie  value  of  their  commodi- 
ties. The  good  faith  and  integrity  of  these  tribes 
has  been  particularly  remarked  by  travellers,  who 
have  visited  this  country  ;  and  we  extract,  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  readers,  the  following  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  mercantile  transactions  are  carried 
on  with  the  Puclches,  from  Wiicocke's  Histori/  of 
Bunios  Ai/rea.  "  The  adventurer  who  engages  in 
this  traffic,  on  his  arrival  in  the  tribe,  repairs  to  the 
cacique,  and  presents  himself  before  him  without 
saying  a  word :  the  cacique  begins  by  saying,  *  So 
you  arc  come.'  The  Spaniard  answers,  '  Yes,  I  am 
conic.'  Then  the  cacique  says,  *  What  have  you 
brought  mc  ?'  The  answer  is,  '  A  present  of  wine,' 
of  clothing,  or  gome  other  article.  The  cacique  then 
bids  the  stranger  welcome,  and  provides  him  with  a 
lodging  neir  his  own  residence,  where  all  his  wives 
and  children  then  go  to  bid  him  also  welcome,  ex- 
pecting each  3  present,  which,  however  trifling,  must 
be  given  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  cacique  causes 
a  horn  to  be  sounded,  to  advertise  his  dispersed  sub- 
jects of  the  arrival  of  a  merchant,  with  whom  they 
may  trade ;  they  flock  around  at  that  signal,  and  ex- 
amine the  goods  which  are  brought,  and  which  con- 
sist of  knives,  hatchets,  combs,  needles,  thread,  look- 
ing-glasses, ribbons,  &c.  When  the  barter  is  agreed 
on,  the  Indians  take  away  their  goods  without  pay- 
ing, and  the  merchant  thus  delivers  all  his  goods 
Without  knowing  any  one  of  his  debtors,  and  with- 
out seeing  many  of  them,  as  those  who  come  to  his 
tent  buy  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  their 
neighbours.  After  a  reasonable  time,  the  Spaniard 
wishiog  to  return,  the  cacique  causes  his  horn  to  be 
again  sounded,  which  is  a  signal  for  payment  to  be 
made.  Each  then  brings  in  faithfully  what  has  been 
agreed  upon  ;  and  the  cattle,  in  which  the  purchases 
principally  consist,  are  driven  by  Indians,  sent  for  the 
purpose,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory." 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  viceroyahy  may 
be  divided  into  four  classes,  1.  The  European  Spa- 
niards, or  those  born  in  Old  Spain,  and  the  Creoles, 
or  Spaniards  born  in  America.  %  The  mulatlos  and 
mestizos,  or  people  of  colour.  3.  Negroes,  or  Afri- 
cans ;  and  4.  Indians,  or  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Of  these,  the  European  Spaniards  bold 
the  hrst  rank,  and  generally  till  all  the  offices  of 
trust  and  profit  m  the  colonies.  They  also  consti- 
tute the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  part  of  the  po- 
pulation ;  and  the  principal  trade  of  the  country,  both 
with  the  interior  provinces  and  with  Spain,  may  be 
said  to  be  in  their  hands.  Many  of  the  Creoles  are 
descended  from  the  conquerors  of  the  new  world,  and 
inherit  extensive  and  valuable  p.iternal  estates.  Pus- 
sessfd  of  ample  fortunes,  and  applying  themselves 
neither  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or  the  avocations 
of  commerce,  they  waste  their  lives  in  luxurious  ease 
and  sensual  indulgence.  The  atrictest  eqiiahty  reigns 
among  ihi»  class,  i'hey  acknowledge  no  invidious 
^8t  tactions  of  raok.     They  have  Dctther  litksj  en- 
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tails,  nor  feudal  tenures  ;  and  the  only  difference  that 
exists  is  purely  personal,  and  arises  from  the  fortune 
or  reputation  of  the  individual.  No  white  would 
condescend  to  serve  the  richest  noble  of  his  nation  ; 
and  the  viceroy  himself  must  be  cuntcnted  with  the 
service  of  negroes,  men  of  colour,  and  Indians.  In 
manners,  however,  the  citizens  differ  considerably 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Buenos  Ayres, 
Montevideo,  MaSdonado,  Assumption,  CorrienteSt 
and  Santa  Fc,  present  the  same  scenes  of  indolence* 
vice,  voluptuousness,  and  dissipation,  as  prevail  in 
the  capital  of  the  mother  country,  but  carried  per- 
haps to  a  greater  excess.  To  sleep,  to  walk,  to  ride, 
and  to  smoke  segars,  is  their  constant  occupation ; 
and  the  faciHty,  which  this  country  affords  to  the 
lowest  of  its  inhabitants,  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
without  any  toil,  and  the  many  opportunities  which 
it  offers  of  even  acquiring  a  fortune,  encourage  them 
in  their  native  listlessness  and  idleness.  Little  cor- 
diaUty,  however,  exists  between  the  European  and 
American  Spaniard.  Thejealousy  of  the  Spanish  court 
for  the  security  of  her  American  possessions,  which 
induces  her  to  entrust  the  government  of  her  colonies 
entirely  to  Europeans,  to  the  utter  cxcluaion  of  the 
Spanish  Americana,  has  given  rise  to  a  deep  rooted 
hatred  and  suspicion  between  those  two  classes  of 
her  subjects.  While  the  Europeans  look  down  upon 
the  Creoles  as  beings  of  a  different  order,  they  re- 
turn it  with  equal  contempt,  and  also  with  senti- 
ments of  the  most  decided  aversion,  which  they  even 
extend  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  parent 
stale.  "  Such  is  this  aversion,"  says  Azara,  "  that 
it  exists  often  between  a  father  and  his  children,  a 
husband  and  wife,  if  the  one  be  European  and  the 
other  American."  He,  however,  adds,  that  it  is 
strongest  among  advocates  and  bankrupts,  and  all 
those  who  are  noted  for  their  indolence,  incapacity, 
and  vices.  The  few  who  have  visited  the  mother 
country,  and  have  beheld  the  various  gradations  of 
rank,  the  insolence  of  office,  and  the  oppressions  and 
exactions  attendant  upon  an  absolute  monarchy,  re- 
turn to  America,  well  pleased  with  the  hberty  and 
equal  rights  which  they  enjoy  in.iheir  own  country, 
and  cursing  the  distinctions  and  tyranny  of  Europe. 
This  evil  arises  chiefly  from  the  native  indolence  of 
the  Spanish  American,  and  the  repugnance  to  all 
kinds  of  labour,  which  is  the  strongest  feature  in  his 
character.  In  his  infancy,  he  imbibes  high  ideas  of 
his  own  importance,  and  is  led  to  beheve  that  worth 
and  greatness  consists  in  having  nothing  to  do. 
Every  species  of  labour  is  consequently  despised, 
and  evei>the  children  of  the  simple  sailor  disdain  to 
follow  the  profession  of  their  father.  Monks,  priests, 
advocates,  and  merchants,  are  the  employments  to 
which  the  lowest  aspire.  Even  the  latter  of  these 
is  often  rejected  as  being  too  laborious  ;  and  many 
of  the  iuhabitants  spend  their  existence  in  listless  a- 
pat  by,  low  debauchery,  or  the  practice  of  supersti- 
tious ceremonies;  and  owe  their  means  of  subsistence 
entirely  to  the  facility  of  procuring  them  in  this  rich 
and  fertile  country.  Yet  th-  se  Creoles  possess  very 
quick  j.>art5,  and  were  ihcy  not  diebased  by  their  edu- 
cation, might  be  capable  of  the  highest  attainments 
both  m  science  and  the  arts  ;  but  the  germs  of  every 
good  quality  and  of  every  virtuous  principle  are  al- 
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lowed  to  perish  for  want  of  cultivation,  or  are  smo- 
thered by  diasipation  and  indulgence.  Latin  gram- 
mar, the  peripatetic  philosophy,  the  theology  of  ihe 
Tl'omists,  and  a  little  common  law,  cousticute  the 
udJi-s  of  their  most  eminent  scimlars.  The  arts 
id  trades  arc  reduced  to  those  which  are  indispen- 
•Ibly  ncccbsary,  and  they  are  exercised  only  by  some 
poor  Spaniards  from  Europe,  ur  by  people  of  colour. 
The  Creolian  ladies  are  recltoned  much  handsomer 
than  the  Spanish  ;  the  jetty  blackness  of  t  heir  hair  and 
eyes  contrasting  admirably  with  the  brdliaiit  white- 
ness of  their  skin.  They  are  all,  however,  equally 
indolent  in  dibpifeition  with  their  husbands,  are  fond 
of  show,  and  greatly  resemble  in  manners  and  in  dress 
the  ladies  of  Old  ."tpain,  but  less  reserved,  and  more 
gaudy  in  their  ornaments.  But  with  alt  their  exter- 
nal magniAcence  and  costliness  of  drees  and  furniture, 
the  Spaniards,  within  duors,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  are  described  as  filthy  in  the  extreme.  *'  Ab- 
lution of  any  kind  is  never,  or  very  negligently  per- 
formed. Flies,  and  various  kinds  of  vermin,  are  a- 
bundant  plagues  in  every  house ;  and  the  ravages  of 
the  atits  are  only  equalled  by  those  of  the  mice  and 
rats.  In  their  cookery,  the  bountiful  provision  of  na- 
ture is  spoiled  by  the  perverted  taste  of  man  ;  and 
both  meat  and  fi&h  arc  disguised,  and  their  flaiiour 
indiscernible  by  the  accumulatiun  of  spice,  eggs,  oil, 
onion*,  and  garlic,  with  which  they  are  dished  up." 

The  Spaniards  who  inhabit  the  country,  may  be 
divided  into  the  agrtculturists  and  the  shepherds.  Of 
the  former,  however,  the  number  is  very  inconsiderable, 
the  labour  of  the  employment  deterring  many  from 
embracing  it ;  and  it  la  in  general  only  followed  by 
those  who  have  not  the  means  of  becoming  mer- 
chantSt  or  of  acquiring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
for  pasture.  The  shepherds,  on  the  contrary,  are 
oumerous,  and  constitute  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Creohan  inhabitants  in  this  viceroyalty.  Their 
numerous  domestic  herds,  which  wander  over  the 
plains  of  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres,  arc  computed 
by  Azara  at  twelve  million  of  cattle,  three  milliou  of 
horses,  and  a  considerable  number  of  sheep,  divided 
among  a  great  many  eslancius,  or  farms,  each  pos- 
■cued  by  a  single  proprietor.  An  ordinary  estancia 
conmiti  of  five  or  ux  square  leagues,  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  capataz,  or  master  shepherd,  and  a  ser- 
vant for  every  thousand  cattle,  who  is  either  a  young 
Creole^  a  oegroe  slave,  a  man  of  colour,  or  a  con- 
verted Indian  who  has  deserted  from  some  of  the 
colooies.  These  sbepherdt,  however,  never  accom- 
pany their  Hocks  into  the  field,  as  in  Europe,  but 
content  themselves  with  merely  collecting  them  once 
a  week,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  wandering 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  estancia.  The  rest  of  their 
time  ia  spent  in  breaking  their  horses,  but  chiefly  in 
the  most  degraded  idleness.  Addicted  to  the  grossest 
vices,  and  sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  this 
race  of  men  s«-em  to  have  completely  forgotten  the 
origin  from  whence  they  sprung,  and,  in  point  of  civi- 
liiaiiOD,  are  little  inferior  to  the  wildest  savages  of  the 
dekcrt.  Their  habitattona,  which  are  generally  si- 
tuated near  the  centre  of  the  estancia,  are  nothing 
but  miserable  huts,  whose  furniture  consists  cluefly 
o(  a  catk  fur  holding  water,  a  horn  to  drink  with,  a 
voodeo  spit,  and  a  small  copper  vessel  in  which  they 
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infuse  the  herb  of  Paraguay.  Some,  however,  have 
a  chair  or  wooden  bench,  and  a  kind  of  bed  ;  but  the 
greatest  number  sit  upon  their  heels,  or  the  skulla 
of  their  cattle,  and  sleep  upon  skins  spread  on  the 
ground.  Their  only  food  is  roasted  meat,  which  they 
eat  without  salt,  but  at  no  stated  hours  ;  pulse  and 
vegetables  they  consider  as  no  belter  than  grass,  and 
fit  only  for  horses.  The  offals  and  bones,  which 
they  scatter  around  their  huts,  cBgender  an  infinite 
number  of  flies  and  noxious  insects,  and  collect  a 
multitude  of  ravenous  birds,  which  deafen  them  with 
their  constant  cries.  Their  dress  corresponds  with  Theirdre.M. 
the  Ijlihiness  and  meanness  of  their  habitations  Few 
of  the  herdsmen  have  a  shirt.  A  poncfto,  or  cloak, 
which  consists  of  a  piece  of  coarse  woollen  or  cotton 
stuff,  manufactured  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  about 
three  feet  long  and  two  broad,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  a  hat,  a  pair  of 
drawer?,  and  half  boots  formed  of  the  skins  which 
they  strip  from  the  legs  of  their  cattle,  constitute 
the  whole  of  their  clothing.  Besides  these,  how- 
ever, the  master  shepherd,  or  proprietor,  has  a  dou- 
blet, a  vest,  breeches,  and  shoes.  The  dress  of  the  The  dresj 
women  consists  merely  of  a  shirt  without  sleeves,  '^^  ^^ 
which  is  bound  round  the  middle  with  a  girdle  ;  and  "*^°' 
as  they  have  seldom  more  than  one  at  a  time,  when 
it  requires  washing,  they  carry  it  to  the  neareat 
brook  to  perform  that  operation,  and  wait  until  it  is 
dry.  In  Paraguay,  however,  the  shepherds  arc  both 
better  lodged,  and  more  decent  and  cleanly  in  their 
apparel  than  those  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

This  people  are  most  dexterous  horsemen.     In- 
deed, they  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  walk,  as  they 
never  go  any  distance  on  foot.     From  their  infancy,  Theprinci- 
riding  is  their  only  instruction  and  amusement ;  and  P*'  *'<"'k«if 
they  become  so  habituated  to  the  exercise,  that  they  !j!ri«»rim'd 
will  keep  their  seat  upon  the  most  furious  animal,  on  hor*c- 
The  principal  operations  of  the  estancia  are  perform-  baclt. 
ed  on  horseback.    The  weekly  gathering  of  the  herds 
is  made  at  full  gallop  ;  but,  from  the  extent  of  some 
of  the  pastures,  the  cattle  are  nearly  in  a  wild  state, 
and  are  hunted  and  killed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
wild  oxen  in  the  plains  of  the  Pampas.     The  com-  Me'hod  of 

mon  method,  however,  of  slaying  their  cattle,  is  to  *^V"S 
J-  _.  -L      ■   .  ^    1  1.      their  caule. 

drive  a  certain  numaer  into  an  inclosure,  wht  re  the 

shepherds  assemble  on  horseback,  armed  with  spears 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  a  knife,  and  catch-ropea ; 
as  many  beasts  are  then  turned  out  as  there  are  men 
in  waiting,  when  each  pursues  his  prey  at  full  speed. 
If  the  bullock  be  swifter  than  the  horse,  the  peasant 
with  wonderful  dexterity  throws  his  catch-rope  round 
his  neck,  or  entangles  one  or  two  of  his  legs,  by  which 
means  he  easily  secures  him  ;  but  he  generally  ham- 
strings him  with  his  spear,  and  then  dispatches  him 
with  his  knife  This  employment  is  continued  every 
day,  until  all  the  cattle  appointed  for  the  year's 
slaughter  arc  killed.  They  fish  on  horseback  ;  car- 
ry the  water  from  the  well  on  horseback ;  and  eveiv 
attend  mass  on  horseback,  remaining  at  the  church 
door,  which  is  left  open  on  purpose  that  they  may 
hear  the  service.  "  In  short,"  says  Azara,  "  every 
thing  they  do  is  done  on  horseback."  These  shep- 
herds, who  are  bred  in  the  desert,  and  hold  no  inter- 
courtte  with  society,  except  with  the  individuals  oi 
their  own  estancia,  are  little  superior  in  knowledge  mai^^» 
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blishment  of  enconiTOTdas,  and  to  reduce  the  natives 
under  their  power.  With  this  view,  Ciudad  Real 
was  founded  in  the  province  of  Guayra,  in  1557, 
where  40,000  Indians  were  trained  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  a  few  years  after,  the  encomienda  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  was  established  in  Los  Chi- 

?uito8,  comprehending  nearly  60,000  inhabitants.— 
)f  this  system,  however,  Iraha  did  not  live  long  to 
promote  the  effects  ;  but  being  seized  with  a  fever, 
be  died  at  Aesumption  in  1557,  after  nominating  his 
son  in-law,  Don  Gonzalez  dc  Mendoza,  lieuteuairt- 
general  and  commander  of  the  province,  until  the 
emperor's  pleasure  should  be  known.  Mendoza  sur- 
vived his  exaltation  scarcely  a  year  ;  and  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  rebellions  and  civil  dissensions 
throughout  the  province.  The  Spanish  chiefs,  am- 
bitious of  wealth,  and  impatient  of  controul,  and  far 
removed  from  the  authority  of  the  parent  stale,  of- 
ten disputed  for  pre-eminence.  One  governor  refu- 
sed to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  another,  and 
frequently  retained,  or  seized  by  violence  or  fraud, 
dignities  to  which  a  successor  had  been  appointed. 
But,  amidst  the  fierceness  of  contention,  the  Indians 
found  no  relief  from  their  intolersblc  bondage.  Ex- 
posed to  the  arbitrary  exactions  and  capricious 
cruelty  of  their  task  masters,  they  were  fast  has- 
tening to  extinction  ;  and  had  not  sume  farther  re- 
gulations been  adopted  by  the  Spanish  court,  its  pos- 
tCBsioiis  in  this  country  would  soon  have  been  con- 
verted into  an  uninhabited  desert.  The  preservation 
and  increase  of  the  Indian  population,  however,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  by 
their  mildness  and  humanity,  not  only  reduced  them 
under  the  dominion  of  the  cross,  hut  established  a 
political  government  amongst  them,  of  which  pro- 
mises and  persuasion  were  the  principal  engines  of 
authority. 

It  was  in  1586  that  the  Jesuits  first  jpzde  their 
appearance  in  Paraguay  ;  though,  previous  to  their 
introduction  into  this  country,  they  had  been  many 
years  employed  in  propagating  the  gospel  in  Brasil, 
which  Father  Joseph  Anchicta,  in  the  phraseology 
of  these  times,  had  filled  with  the  odour  of  his  hou- 
TiesiJ,  and  the  splendour  of  his  miracles.  Tlieir  la- 
bours, however,  were  for  a  lime  confined  merely  to 
the  conversion  of  the  natives,  without  attempting  to 
form  any  permanent  establishments.  They  visited 
many  of  the  Indian  towns  and  villages ;  and  follow- 
ing the  wandering  Guaranis  through  their  forests, 
and  into  the  recesfies  of  their  mouotains,  disposed 
many  thousands  of  them  to  receive  the  gospel.  They 
managed  with  astonishing  address  the  moat  fierce  and 
untractable  of  the  Indian  nations,  with  whom  both 
force  and  fair  measures  had  previously  been  found 
unavailing  ;  and  their  mediation  was  often  success- 
fully exerted  in  repressing  the  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
niards, aod  in  restraining  the  desertion  of  those  that 
formed  their  cncomiendas.  But  their  mtcrference, 
(for  they  continued  to  plead  with  unshaken  constan- 
cy the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Indians,)  sometimes  ex- 
posed them  to  obloquy,  and  even  ill-treatmtnt  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  regarded  the  natives  as  their  law- 
ful property,  which  they  had  acquired  by  their  va- 
lour, and  which  they  were  determined  to  maintain 
against  every  other  authority.     The  exertions   of 


these  men  in  the  caufc  of  religion  and  humanity,  hi-  Bb! 
therto  desultory,  were  now  directed  to  more  deter-  ^T 
minate  objects, — the  establishment  of  reductions  a-  ''^^ 
moiig  the  natives.  In  I(J09,  Father Torrez,  the  pro-  rhey 
vincial  of  the  Jesuits,  rect*ivcd  full  power  from  the  bliih  < 
governor  of  Paraguay,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  *^' 
bishop,  to  ctdlect  their  newly  converted  Indians  into  nojiyf 
townbliips,  which  were  to  be  independent  of  all  the 
other  Spanish  e8tablishment!<  ;  to  civilize  and  to  in* 
struct  thum  j  and  to  oppose,  in  the  king's  name,  all 
who  should  endeavour  to  subject  them  to  personal 
service.  They  were  only  to  acknowledge  the  sove- 
rtignty  of  the  king  of  Spain,  of  whom  they  were 
to   be    considered   as  the   immediate   vassals.      This 

Eower  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Philip  ill.  and 
is  successors  ;  and  such  were  the  zeal  and  labours 
of  the  Jesuits,  that,  in  the  course  of  20  years,  they 
had  established  21  reductions  upon  the  Parana  and 
the  Uraguay.  Their  success,  however,  was  sudden- 
ly interrupted  in  1630,  by  the  devastations  of  the 
Paulists,  or  Mamelukes,  (of  whom  some  account  has 
been  given  in  the  History  o/"BnASiL,  vol.  iv.  p. 422,) 
who,  by  their  impetuous  and  reiterated  eruptions^ 
almost  obliterated  the  effects  of  their  labours  in  Pa- 
raguay. The  Indiana,  with  their  native  weapons, 
were  unable  to  resist  the  fire-arms  of  their  invaders* 
and  the  Jesuits  were  compelled  to  fly,  with  their  neo- 
phytes, from  the  province  of  Guayra,  and  to  retire  | 
to  their  missions  upon  the  Uraguay.  In  these  in-T*"'"^ 
roads,  many  of  the  fathers  lost  their  lives,  though,  CJ!^^, 
in  general,  llie  Mamelukes  abstained  from  personal  j^^e^ 
vioTcnce  to  the  ministers  of  religion;  and,  in  two 
years,  60,000  of  the  converted  Indians  arc  calcula- 
ted to  have  been  destroyed,  or  carried  off^.  These 
disasters  the  Spaniards  beheld  with  indifi*ercnce,  if 
not  with  complacency.  They  had  considered  the 
settlements  of  the  Jesuits  as  encroachments  upon 
their  property  j  and  they  even  rejected  repeated  and 
earnest  applications  for  assiistanci-.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, Jelt  the  effects  of  their  imprudence.  The  Ma- 
melukes, disappointed  by  the  removal  of  the  missions, 
advanced  with  the  same  hostile  .ipirit  towards  the  en- 
comiendaa,  devastating  their  land^,  and  carr)'ing  off 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  cities  of  Ciudad  Real  and 
Villa  Rica  were  razed  to  the  ground.  The  provincial 
governmetita  still  remained  in>cnsible  to  the  situation 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  could  be  induced,  neither  by  the 
claims  of  poUcy  nor  humanity,  to  defend  them  against 
their  enemies.  The  only  resource,  therefore,  which 
remained,  was  to  apply  to  the  Spanish  court.  A  dc-  The  Ji 
putaiimi  was  accordingly  dispatched,  who  plead  the  obtwu 
cause  of  their  American  brethren  with  such  a  warmth  ^'"*"| 
of  colouring  and  persevering  address,  that,  in  16'S9»  convei 
they  obtained  leave  to  embody  atid  arm  their  Indian  wiih 
converts  in  the  European  manner.  This  important  tetn 
privilege  soon  restored  stability  and  tranquillity  to 
the  reductions.  The  neophytes,  trail, ed  under  the 
direction  of  some  lay  Jesuits,  who  had  formerly  been 
inured  to  a  military  life,  in  their  turn  became  formi- 
dable to  the  Mamelukes,  who,  in  a  thort  time,  found 
it  dangerous  to  appear  in  the  neighbt/urhood  of  these 
settlements.  They  also  rendered  very  important  ser- 
vices to  the  Spanish  governors,  who  frequently  call- 
ed uptm  them  for  assibiance  on  d'«fBcult  emergencies. 
Oq  these  occasions,  however,  they  were  always  com- 
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tnanded  by  the  Jeeuits*  who  took  particular  care  to 
pr*»ent  all  communication  with  the  Spanish  soldiery 
or  inhabitants,  and  led  them  back  to  the  reductions 
an  soon  as  their  services  could  be  dispensed  with. 
Their  servjces,  however,  were  not  connned  to  mili« 
tary  operations.  They  vrcn  likewise  employed  in 
irarious  public  works.  They  rebuilt  the  city  of  San 
ta  Fe  ;  erected  the  fort  of  Tabati  ;  and,  in  1668  and 
the  following  years,  five  hundred  of  them  worked  on 
the  fortifications,  the  fort,  and  the  cathedral  of  Bue- 
nos A)  res.  But  while  engaged  in  these  operations, 
their  wages,  their  subsistence,  and  even  the  expcnce 
•f  their  joumies,  were  all  defrayed  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  reductions,  already  planted,  were  clut;fly 
Composed  of  the  Guarinis  and  Tapes,  though  ma- 
ny  of  the  tribes  between  the  Parana  and  Bra- 
«il  had  added  to  their  population.  Their  coun- 
try was  temperate  and  fertile  ;  and,  under  tlie  care 
aad  direction  of  their  pastors,  productions  of  neces- 
sity and  of  luxury  were  raised  in  abundance.  Grain, 
sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  wax,  honey,  Paraguay  tea, 
8cc.  were  sources  of  comfort  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
advantageous  articles  of  traffic  to  the  Jesuits,  under 
whose  government  they  lived  in  the  greatest  harmony 
aod  regularity.  "  Here,"  according  to  the  eiilo- 
giums  of  their  advocates,  "  no  person  was  idle,  nor 
any  one  overburdened  with  labour ; — all  were  conve- 
Dieotly  lodged  and  comfortably  clothed,  and  their 
food  was  wholesome,  abundant,  and  equally  distribu- 
ted ;  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  widows  and  orphans, 
were  maintained  by  the  community ;  no  monastic  in- 
•titutions,  no  sordid  views  of  interest,  or  absurd  re- 
straints of  pride,  fettered  the  freedom  of  choice,  or 
defiled  the  sanctity  of  marriage  ;  no  factitious  wants, 
or  destructive  luxuries,  corrupted  the  human  frame  } 
the  benefits  of  trade  were  experienced,  without  the 
fatal  contagion  of  its  vices  ;  neither  the  practice  nor 
the  necessity  of  capital  punishments  existed  ;  neither 
tythes  nor  taxes  were  known  :  and  the  devouring 
plague  of  forensic  subtlety,  oppression,  and  delay, 
mu  proscribed." 

The  Spaniards  had  extended  their  power  over  the 
vast  plains  which  lie  between  the  Paraguay  and 
the  Chilian  Cordillera.  Los  Cbarcas,  after  an  ob- 
stinate and  vigorutis  resistance,  had  submitted  to 
Gonzalez  Pizarro,  soon  after  the  subjugation  of 
Peru  ;  and  Tucuman  had  also  been  subdued,  and 
settled  by  the  conquerors  of  that  country.  The 
re-establishment  of  Buenos  Ayrts  had  been  resol- 
ved upon  by  the  governor  oi  Paraguay,  and  carried 
into  execution  in  1580, — the  want  of  a  proper  har- 
bour at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  rendering  that 
mdrrtuking  absolutely  necessary.  This  city  was  at 
tmt  exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  adjdrciit  Indians, 
and  remaiued  long  in  a  state  of  poverty.  It,  how- 
ever, emerged  by  degrees  iato  distiuction,  and  rose 
to  be  the  capit<i1  of  the  viceroyalty.  A  new  pro- 
vince, di'tinct  from  thai  of  Paraguay,  had  also  been 
established  about  1620,  under  the  name  of  Rio  dc  la 
Plata,  now  Buenos^  Ayren,  of  which  Don  Diego 
Oongora  was  appointed  governor. 

Except  an  instirrectioii  of  the  Ludiant,  held  in  the 
CDcomieudas  uf  A  sumption,  which  wat  sooti  quelled 
by  the  assitiiance  of  th--  neciphytes,  in  1660.  uutliing 
of  importance  occurred  untU  ifi79,  when  the  Portu- 


guese attempted  a  settlement  on  the  north  bank  of     BaenM 
the  Rio  de  La  Plata.     Their  intention  was  no  sooner     ■^X'^*' 
known,  than  Garro,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  Disnuies 
dispatched  a  summons  to  Lobo,  the  Portuguese  com-  between 
mander,  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Spam.     Lobo  the  Spa- 
repUed,  that  he  was  upon  the  territory  of  his  sove-  n'^rtls  an4 
reign  ;  and  even  claimed  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  P*""*"* 
of  the  Paraguay  and  La  Plata,  as  belonging  to  the  &•"••* 
king   of  Portugal.      During   some   discussions  that 
followed  respecting   the  limits  of  the  two  nations^ 
the  settlement,  under  the   name  of  Colonia,  or  San 
Sacramento,  had  been  prosecuted  with  great  indus- 
try ;  a  regular  fortress  had  arisen,  well  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  provided  with  military  stores,  and  every 
thing  requisite  for  the  building  and  defence  of  a  city. 
But  Garro  having  received  orders  from  iht?  viceroy 
of  Peru  to  attack  the  Portuguese,  its  reduction  im- 
mediately followed,  when  the  fort  was  levelled  with 
the  ground.     This  settlement   has  given  occasion  to 
many  disputes  and  struggles  between  the  rival  powers 
of  Portugal  and    Spain,  and  has  been  succes&ively 
wrested  from  its  founders  and  restored,   until  1778» 
when  it  was  finally  ceded  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  spirit  of  dissension  still  prevailed  at  Assump-  Comtno- 
tion,  and  a  scene  of  outrage  aod  rebellion  arose  about  '"O"*  *}  As* 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  which  threatened  "'^P'i*"*' 
the   dependence  of   Paraguay   upon    the    crown    of 
Spain.     There   were  many  chiefs  in   the   province, 
who,  like  Irala,  were  eager  for  dominion,  and  only 
waited  fur  a  favourable  opportunity  to  usurp  th^ 
sovereign  authority.     Among  these  was  Don  Joseph 
de  Antcqucra,  a  knight  of  Alcantara,  and  a  man  of 
family  and  genius.    Intriguing  and  ambitious,  he  had 
fomented   discontent   among  the  inhabitants  against 
the   existing  governor,   Don   Diego  de  los    Reyeo, 
which  rose  so  high,  that  Don  Diego,  fearing  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  life,  fled  to  Buenos  Ayres.    Anteque-  Antequ«ra 
ra,  supported  by  his  friends,  assumed  the  reins  of  go-  """'"P*  '"• 
vernmeot,  and  entered  upon  the  exercise  or  his  new  n^p,jt 
dignity  without  opposition.     As  soon  as  this  transac- 
tion was  known  at  Lima,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  issued  a 
new  commissioni  dated  16lh  of  February  17^2,  rein- 
stating Don  Diego  m  his  office  ;  and  ordered  Ante- 
quera  iromediatclv  to  quit  the  province.    Antequera, 
however,  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  with  uaJFety ; 
and  thoujrh  the  order  was  repeated,  he  still  retained 
his  situation,  and  even  openly  avowed  his  rcsolutioa 
of  maintaining  himself  in  the  government,  in  spite  of 
all  the  dispatches  he  might  receive  from  Lima.     Ne- 
gotiation was  attempted  to  bring  him  to  his  duty,  but 
in  vain.      He  had  even  sent  an  armed  force  to  Corn- 
entes,  a  town  withiu  the  iuriRdiction  of  the  governor 
oi  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  seize  the  person  of  X)i>n  Die- 
go, who  was  carried  to  Assumption,  and  thrown  into 
a  dungeon.      Forcible  measures  wire  now  resorted 
to  ;  and  Don  Balthazar,  the  king's  heutrnant  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  provincial 
tr<>ops,  and  2000  of  the  reduction  Indians,  to  compel 
the   rebels   to    submission.      Antequcra,   with    3000 
men,  marched  from  Assumption  to  meet  him,  leaving 
orders  with    Juan  de  M<'na,  one  of  his  trusty  adhe- 
rents, that,  in   case   of  a  defeat,  Don  Diego  should  and  dvrcati 
be  publicly  straniUcd.    In  the  engagement  which  fol-  '^^  royal 
lowed,    the    royal    troops    were    routed    with    g'**^  dT^'Caltha- 
slaughter.     Autequera  entered  the  city  ia  triumph  ;  ^ar. 
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to  entice  some  of  the  9th  light  dragoons  to  join  the 
Spanish  army. 

General  Whitelockc  arrifcd  at  Monte  ^'^idco  on 
the  10th  of  May  1807,  to  take  the  chief  command 
of  the  British  force;  and,  on  the  1 5th  of  June,  was 
joined  by  General  Craufurd,  with  the  expedition 
which  had  been  destined  against  Chili,  but  which 
the  British  government,  upon  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  recapture  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  had  commanded 
to  repair  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  With  this  united 
force  of  8000  men,  consisting  of  some  of  the  finest 
troops  in  tlie  British  service,  General  Whitelocke 
•ailed  from  Monte  Video  on  the  Slat  of  June,  and, 
having  landed  on  the  28th  in  the  bay  of  Barragan, 
proceeded  against  Buenos  Ayres.  After  a  tedious 
march  of  above  thirty  miles,  through  a  country  in» 
tersecled  by  swamps  and  deep  muddy  rivulets,  du- 
ring which  the  army  were  exposed  to  incredible  hard- 
ships and  privations,  being  obliged  to  leave  their  ar- 
tillery and  provisions  behind,  and  to  fight  with  seve- 
ral detachments  of  the  enemy,  which  endeavoured  to 
'Oppose  their  advance,  they  reached  the  environs  of 
the  city.  Here  the  English  commander  having 
formed  his  troops  into  a  line,  extending  along  the  sub- 
urbs, from  the  coavent  of  Recoleta  on  the  left,  to 
nearly  the  Residencia  on  the  right,  issued  his  orders 
concerning  the  plan  of  attack,  which  he  proposed 
should  be  pursued  on  the  following  day.  Two  six- 
pounders,  covered  by  the  carabineers  under  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Kingston,  and  three  troops  of  dragoons, 
were  ordered  along  the  central  street ;  Sir  Samuel 
Achmuty  was  directed  to  penetrate  with  his  brigade 
the  streets  on  the  left,  and  with  the  38th  regiment 
to  take  possession  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros  and  tlie  ad- 
jacent strong  grounds  ;  and  General  Craufurd  was  to 
proceed  down  the  streets  on  the  right,  and  with  the 
42d  regiment  to  take  possession  of  the  Residencia. 
£acli  column,  preceded  by  two  corporals  armed  with 
crows,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  open  the  doors 
of  the  houses,  Was  ordered  to  advance  until  it  reach- 
ed the  last  square  of  houses  next  the  river  La  Plata, 
of  which  it  was  to  possess  itself,  and,  forming  on  the 
flat  roofs,  there  to  wait  for  farther  orders.  No  firing 
was  to  be  permitted,  until  the  troops  had  reached 
their  points  of  destination,  and  formed  ;  and  a  can^ 
Qonade  in  the  centre  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
whole  to  come  forward. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  army  moved 
forwards  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July  ;  but 
this  extraordinary  mode  of  attack  was  met,  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  by  a  most  vigorous  and  effi- 
cacious resistance.  Some  of  the  streets  were  inter- 
sected by  deep  ditches,  planted  with  cannon,  which 
poured  showers  of  grape  on  the  advancing  columns  ; 
and  a  heavy  and  continued  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses,  assailed  the  Bri- 
tish troops  at  every  step  of  their  progress.  The  left 
division,  under  General  Achmuty,  by  the  most  spi- 
rited and  successful!  gallantry,  had  gamed  the  Plaza 
de  Toros,  and  taken  32  pieces  of  cannon,  tJOO  pri- 
soners, and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition,  with 
the  loss,  however,  of  the  whole  of  the  88th  regiment, 
which  had  been  overpowered  and  taken  prisoners.  The 
centre  diviaioa  had  scarcely  entered  the  street^  when 


they  were  arrested  by  t  deitructire  tnd  rapetior  fire, 
and  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  enemy,  a  little 
in  advance  of  what  it  held  in  the  morning.  A  small 
part  only  of  the  right  division  reached  the  Residen- 
cia ;  the  rest,  under  General  Craufurd,  having  ta- 
ken refuge  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  after 
a  vigorous  and  protracted  resistance,  were  at  last 
compelled  to  surrender  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
What  human  intrepidity  could  accomplish,  was  per- 
formed by  the  British  troops  in  this  unequal  con- 
flict ;  but  what  was  most  gallmg  to  brave  men  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  they  were  doomed  to  suffer,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  retaliating  upon  their  enemies. 
Their  bayonets  could  not  reach  their  distant  aod  of« 
ten  unseen  opponents,  whose  destructive  fire  issued 
from  the  winaovs  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  doocf 
of  which  were  so  strongly  banicadcd,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  force  tliem.  *«  The  nature  of 
the  fire,"  says  the  comraander  of  the  expedition,  iu 
his  public  dispatches,  *'  to  which  the  troops  were 
exposed,  was  violent  io  the  extreme  ;  grape-shot  at 
the  corners  of  all  the  streets,  musketry,  hand-gre- 
nades, bricks  and  stones  from  the  tops  of  all  the 
houses  ;  every  householder  with  his  negroes  defend- 
ed his  dwelling,  each  of  which  was  in  itself  a  for- 
tress }  and  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  whole  male  p.)pulation  of  Bueuos  Ayres  wai 
employed  in  its  derence.''  The  disasters  of  this  day, 
which  amounted  to  the  Io3S  of  nearly  a  third  of  the 
British  army  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  with- 
out having  gained  any  material  advantage — and  the 
consideration  that  these  prisoners  were  m  the  hands 
of  an  exasperated  popubce,  whose  animosity  to  their 
invaders  no  power  could  restrain,  if  offensive  measures 
were  persisted  in — induced  the  English  commander 
to  agree  to  an  armistice  proposed  by  General  Li- 
niers,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  This  armistice 
issued  in  a  convention,  by  which  it  was  engaged,  that 
the  British  should  evacuate  the  I^a  Plata  in  two 
months ;  and  that  all  the  prisoners  on  both  sides, 
captured  in  South  America  since  the  commenceraenl 
of  the  war,  should  be  restored.  The  Spaniards 
were  now,  for  a  time,  freed  from  foreign  hostihty* 
for  which  they  considered  themselves  as  indebted  to 
the  incapacity  and  presumptuous  temerity  of  the 
English  leader  j  and  those  bright  prospects  of  wealth 
which  the  British  merchants  had  been  led  to  indulge, 
from  the  expectation  of  a  ready  market  for  their  ma- 
nufactures, and  which  had  induced  them  to  enter  in- 
to the  most  hazardous  speculations,  to  the  amount, 
it  is  said,  of  three  miUious  sterling,  were  dissipated 
for  ever.  So  great,  indeed*  was  the  autipatliy  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  British,  that  though  greatly  in  want 
of  our  merchandize,  and  knowing  that  this  visit  to 
South  America  would  perhaps  be  our  last,  yet  they 
could  nut  be  prevailed  upou  to  purchase  a  single  article. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  revolution, 
the  resentment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  diverted  from  the  Enj^Hsh,  and  fixed  upon  the 
ruler  of  France.  The  plan  of  Bonaparte  bad  no  sooner 
been  accomplished  against  ttie  royal  family  of  Spain, 
than  French  agents  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
Spanish  American  colonies,  to  obtain  from  the  dif- 
ferent governments  a  recognition  of  Joseph  Bona- 
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of  the  preGCTt  oppreswd  and  degraded  sons  of  Ame- 
rica. "  Wc  have  beheld  witli  regret,"  saya  the  new 
government,  in  their  decree  of  September  1811, 
"  the  miserable  and  dcbast'd  condition  ■of  the  race  of 
Indians.  Those  our  brothers,  who  are  certainly  the 
6rst-born  sojis  of  Aaieiica,  were  excluded  frotn  the 
ble«i>inor!i  and  advantag>-6  of  their  native  8oil,  and 
made  ilir-  victims  of  ambition.  They  were  nut  only 
buried  in  the  m<:gt  ignominious  slavery,  but  were 
coiidi-maed  to  glut  the  avarice  and  lux.ury  of  their 
oppressors.  A  f^te  so  humiliating  could  not  fail  to 
interest  the  sensibdity  of  a  govcniment,  which  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  general  happintsa  of  the 
country,  by  carrying  into  effect  the  same  liberal 
principles  to  which  it  owed  its  formation,  and  which 
must  produce  itscontinunnce  and  felicity.  The  go- 
vcmrornt,  deeply  impressed  with  those  principles, 
and  destrouh  of  adopting  all  the  means  calculated  to 
restore  the  Indians  to  their  primitive  rights,  have 
declared  them  as  capable  of  rising  to  all  iht*  ranks, 
ofllces,  and  posts,  which  have  been  the  birth  right 
of  Spaniards,  as  any  other  class  of  the  inhabitants  : 
and,  to  destroy  the  last  link  of  the  chain  of  servi- 
tude, have  resolved,  that  henceforth,  in  all  time 
coming,  the  tribute  which  the  Ittdiana  paid  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  shall  be  abolishtfd  in  all  the  districts 
of  the  provinces  united  to  the  existing  government 
of  the  river  Plata." 

Wc  sh.ill  now  conclude  this  article  with  a  short 
account  olthe  government  and  revenues  of  this  vice- 
royalty,  as  they  existed  before  its  separation  from 
theparent  state. 

The  government  of  Buenos   Ayres  is  vested  in  a 
viceroy,  who  represents  the  person  »f  the    Spanish 
monarch,  and  wko  exercises  the   supreme  authority 
in  every  department  of  the  state,  civil,   military,  and 
criminal.     He  possesses  the  power,  and  is  surround- 
ed with  all  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  a  sovereign 
prince  ;  and  though  his  salary  is  extremely  moderate, 
not  exceeding  +0,000  ducats,   yet,  from  the  nume- 
rous opportunities  which  he   possesses  of  accumula- 
ting wealth,  he  may  raise  an  annual  revenue  superior 
to  that  of  any   European  subject.      It  is  a  common 
saying  among  the  Spaniards  :    *'  The  legal  revenues 
of  a  viceroy  are  known,  but    hia   real  profits  depend 
upon  his  opportunities  and  his   conscience."      He  is 
generally  nominated  only  for  three  years,  though  he 
IS  sometimes  enabled  to  purchnse  a   prolongation  of 
his  government,  by  his  in.lucnce  at  the  court  of  Spain. 
The  administration  of  Justice  is  entrusted  to  the  royal 
audiciK:e«  of  Buenos  Ayres  and    Los  Charcas,  who 
take  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal  causes. — 
Their  ventence  is  final  in  all  lawsuits  concerning  pro- 
perty, not  exceeding  1 0,000  piastres  in  value;  but  if 
the  subject  of  dispute  exceeds  that    sum,  the  cause 
may  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  royal  c.  uncil  of 
the  Indies  in  Spam.     Those  tribunals  have  the  power 
of  remonstrating  against  any  of  the  political  regula- 
tions of  the   viceroy,   which   involve  in  them  a  ques- 
tion  of  civil  right,  and  of  laying  the   mutter  before 
the  king  and  the  ci  un  il  of  the  Indies.     They  pos- 
Bess  al«o  I  he  more  substantial  prerogative,  of  exerci- 
sing all  the  functions  of   viceregal  authority,   upon 
the  death  of  a  viceroy,  until  another  is  appointed  by 
the  king.      Each   province  has   a   governor,    who  is 
subject  to  the  coinmandt  of  the  riceroy,  and  amena- 
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ble  to  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  subordinate  to  lTie«e  af 
jnagistratcs  of  various  orders  and  denominations,' 
"  Every  department  of  domestic  police  and  finance, '^ 
sayy  Wilcuck-c,   "  is  encumbered   with  a  variety 
tribunals,  and    of  officem,  multiplied   with   snxioc 
attention,  from   the  jealuii>  spirit  with  which  Spuil 
watches  over  her  American  settlements,  and  from  her 
endeavours  to  guard  against  fraud  m  provinces  so  re- 
mote from  iuspection."     And  M.  Azara,  speakin| 
on  the  same  subject,  says,  *'  On  erigea  taut  de  tnbi 
naux,  et  on  multiplia  telkment  les  employe^  de  toi 
c6t6s,  qu'il  me  scrait  impossible  de  les  compter." 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Bueno«  Ayres  p  . 
equals  in  power  and  splendour  that  of  any  kingdom  ^..il 
ia    Europe.     The  Indians  are  attracted  by  the  mag-  me 
nificence  and  pageantry  of  its  rites  ;  and  the  super- 
stitious   liberality   of   the    American   .Spaniards   hat 
adorned  their  cathedrals  and  churches  with  the  most 
profuse  munificence.     The  tithes,  which  are  exacted 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  are  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  hierarchy  ;   but  while  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  are  endowed  with  splendid  io- 
comes,  many  of  the  inferior  orders  are  allowed   to 
languish  in  poverty  and  dependence.      One  fourth  of 
the  tithes  is  allotted    to   the  bishop  of  the  diocese; 
another  fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other  ofii 
ficers  of  the  cathedral  ;  and  the  remaining  half  is  dUf 
vided  into  nine  equal  parts;  two  of  whujh  are  paii 
to  the  crown,  under  the  name   of  lot  c/os  nnvenc 
reaiei ;  and  the  other  seven  are  applied  to  the  m^ti 
tenance  of  the  parochial  clergy,  the  erection  and  sti| 
port  of  churches,  and  other   pious  uses.     Nuineroul 
menasteries  and   convents  are  scattered  thmughuut'* 
thf  whole  viceroyalty,  which   have  proved  most  ini- 
mical to  the  prosperity  and  population  of  the  coun*^^ 
try.     The  superstition  and  misguided   zeal  of  tb^fl 
European  Spaniards  are  far  Burpasised  by  their  bre*^* 
thrcn  in  America  ;  and  even  the  most  remote  and  de< 
sert  provinces  are  filled  with  these  mansions  of  bi« 
goiry  and  sinth. 

The  public  revenue  of  this   viceroyalty  is  derived  Pu! 
from  various  sources,  of  which  the  following  state-  *«" 
ment  is   given  by   I4r  Wilcocke,   in   bis   Historif 
Buenos    Ai/res.       He    divides    il    into    four    capita 
branches:   1st,  What  is  paid  to  the  king,  ai«  superic 
lord  :     2d,  The  duties  on  commerce  :    Sd,  What  tl 
king  receives  as  head  of  the  church  ;   And,  4th,  Pro- 
fits arising  from  the  monopoly  of  various  branches  of 
trade.  M 


te-  *«" 


First  Branch.  Piaxlre*. 

Dutieson  the  geld  and  silver  cuinedat  Potosi,  650.(XX) 


Profit  on  the  coinage. 

Tribute  of  the  Indians, 

Second  Branch. 

AlcavaUit  or  excise  on  tke  sale  of  goods, 
which  is  4  per  cent. 

Minor  duties  of  excise, 

Stamp-duty,  ... 

Aduana,  or  customs  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, including  the  altnajortfazgo,  or 
custom-duty,  the  arma,  or  convoy -du- 
ty, and  the  conmiado^  or  town's  dues  ; 
and  amounting  to  34^  per  cent. 
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Piatlrtrs, 
Brought  forward,    2,687,000 
T/iird  '•         ' 
Produce  of  rbe  bull*  of  C  •         160.000 

r         -  '        :         Mcil  annalci,  S{),LIOO 

i  ^,         .  -  T'ijOCM' 

Profit«  on  the  trar"  Irtr,  tobacco, 

gmipowder.  .         -  •         ':.'>o,000 

on  the;  .fnegi-oc«,  -  '2'X),000 

on  the  trade  in  thelierl*  of  Para- 
guay, formerly  naonopolizcd  by  the  Jc- 
,u»t»,  -  -  -  •         500,000 

>lher  revenues  formerly  belongiinj  to  that 
order,  ....         400,000 


Total  amount  in  piastres,     4,399,000 
Or,  in  sterling  money,  L.  989,775  :  0  : 0. 

\a  «liole  Of  this  revenue,  however,  no  part  goes  to  the  pa- 
rTtnutab.reat  state,  the  whole  being  absorbed  by  the  expenses 
«Why  of  the  interior  adniinibtration  of  the  viceroyalty  ;  and 
iheapcQ.  goch  are  the  sums  necessary  for  supporting  this  splcn- 
'"^^'  did  establii-hment,  that  very  little  is  spared  for  the 
purposesof  amelioration  or  of  defence,  '*  En  cffei," 
sayj  M.  Azara,  *•  il  est  impossible,  et  au  minislre, 
ct  a  qui  que  ce  soit,  de  savoir,  si  cette  vicc-royauic  pro- 
}ult  ou  Don  quelque  chose  au  tresor  public,  parceque, 
ins  toutc  son  etendue,  a  peine  y  a-t-il  une  cause  ou 
ic  admini&tratiun  que  n'  ait  fait  banqueroiite.  Un 
es  grand  nombre  n'  a  pas  encore  rendu  sts  comp- 
el ci  on  n'a  pas  vcritie  ceuz  de  plusieurs  qui  Ics 
tTiient  preacntes." 
ujoo-  According  to  Estalla,  the  population  of  this  va&t 
ficer'syalty  may  be  computed  at  1,000,000  Spaniards 
and  Creoles  besides  Indians  :  and  Mr  Humboldt  es- 
imates  the  whole  at  l,100,f)00,  but  at  the  same 
ime  informs  us,  that  this  estimation  is  not  altogether 
ccurate,  as  he  ha  not  been  able  to  procure  any  &a- 
jsfactory  information  on  the  subject.  According  to 
Lzara,  the  province  of  Paraguay  contains  P7,500 
juls,  and  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  170,900. 
A'/ara  I'oyugrs  (lun.i,  V  Amcrique  Mendionale, 
Tiepuit  17S1, /'u.wya'f«  ISOl.  Wilcockc's  Uistort/ of 
f,l/ie  Vkeroiftiity  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Humboldt's  Po- 
F&iVfl/  Esuay  oil  the  ^*•'  ■•'■■''»  Qjf  Sew  Sjyain.  Coleli 
^J)izionario  Si  or  in  >  ,o  chW   America  Meri- 

^diotiolr.     Helm's  'I  im.Li.>jtoin  Biienot  Ayres  by  Po- 
Jost  to  Lima,     (p) 

BUENOS  Ay  RES,  the  capital  of  the  viceroyally 
of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  extends  along  the  south  side  of  the 


great  river  Lt  PUtt ;  and  dcrites  its  name  from  the 
particular  salubrity  of  its  climate.     It  was  originally 
founded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoxa  in   1535,  and 
called  Xuesirti  Senora  de  Buenos  Ayres;  bat  the  co- 
lonists were  so  reduced  by  famine,  and  harassed  by 
the  continual  hostilities  of  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
that  in  about  four  years  after,  the  situation  was  aban- 
doned as  untenable.     In  the  year  1580,  however,  tlic 
colony  was  re  f  Biablished  undtr  the  name  of  Snnta 
Trinidada  de  Buenoi  Ayres ;  and  in  1620  was  erect- 
ed  into  a  bitihopric,  and  constituted  tlie  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name.     But  it  was  not  until  it 
becanne  the  seat  of  the  viccregfal  government,  that  it 
could  vie  in  opulence  and  population  with  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Bouthern  continent.     This  city  is 
built  with  great  regularity  and  nealness,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  several  small  strcjtms  which  discharge  them- 
geli-e»  into  the  La  Plata.     The  principal  street*  dis' 
play  both  tubte  and  opulence.     They  are  broad  and 
straight,  with  foot-paths  on  each  side;  but  from  the 
great  scarcity  of  stone,  unpaved  in  the  middle,  which 
renders  walking  very  incunvcnient  during  drought, 
from  the  quantity  of  dust  which  is  collected  and  con- 
tinually  flying  about.    The  houses  are  generally  built 
of  bricks  or  clialk,  with  flat  roofs,  but  seldom  exceed 
one  story.     Many  of  them  have  parapet  walls  on  the 
top,  from  three  to  four  feet  high  ;  and  those  of  the 
more    wealthy  inhabitants   have  a  vestibule,    and  a 
court  surrounded  by  the  apartments.     The  interior 
of  these  houses,  however,  correspond  very  ill  with 
their  external  appearance.  During  summer,  the  rooma 
are  covered  with  India  netting,  and  in  winter  with 
European  carpets;  but  from  the  indolence  of  the  in- 
habitants, they  are  seldom  kept  clean  ;  and  that  part 
of  the  town  which  is  principally  inhabited  by  mes- 
tizos and  negroes,  is  nothing  but  a  receptacle  of  filth. 
Almost  every  house  is  surrounded  with  a  garden  ; 
and  many  have  balconies,  with  lattice-work  for  con- 
taining shrubs  and  flowers.     The  principal  square, 
or  parade,  which  is  very  spacious,  faces  the  La  Plata, 
and  is  surrounded  with  superb  buildings.     On  one 
side,  fronting  the  river,  is  the  castle  or  fort,  which, 
considered  as  a  post  of  military  importance,  is  very 
insignificant;  forty  cannon  of  various  calibres,  and  700 
men,  are  its  only  defence.     It  contains  the  palace  of 
the  viceroy,  and  a  royal  chapel.     On  the  opposite 
side  is  the  town-hall,  and  on  the  west  side  stands  the 
cathedral,  which   is  a  new  and  spacious  structure, 
with  a  cupola  and  portico  of  very  elegant  workman- 
ship ;  but  the  interior  of  the  building  it  rather  too 
profusely  decorated  wi^h  carved  and  gill-work.    The 
churches  of  St  Francis  and  of  the  convent  of  Mercy, 
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*  The«se  !«im  m  r  ptiMished  every  two  yenta,  and  eontoin  an  absolution  tnm  jam  oflbnces,  and  ■  pemiiMion  to  eat  Kveml 
'ring  Li'iit.  iind  un  meagre  days.    Monks  are  employed  lo  dis]xnifc  them,  and  to  cxtul  their  vinnod; 
'.!   up  bji  Otv  croduJouti  jiml  ignornnt  vulgar,  who  look,  upon  ihera  da  e««cutitii  to  their  saJvalion.— 
k7nc  pj;cc  viiacs  accoraiii^  to  the  rank  of  the  puichiuer.     At  a  late  Prtdicacion  for  Peru,  including  Poraguayj  ita4sre  wer« 
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are  built  with  t  cupola  and  steeples  nearly  in  the 
»ame  stile  as  the  cathedral.  In  the  former  is  a  beau- 
tiful  painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  an  Indian  nco- 
phyte.  The  frame  is  composed  entirely  of  feathers 
of  a  bright  gold  colour,  so  contrived  a»  to  imitate  the 
most  correct  carving  and  gilding,  and  the  difference 
cannot  be  discovered  by  the  nicest  observer  till  it  is 
touched  with  the  hand.  The  church  of  St  John, 
which  stands  on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  i«  appro- 
priated entirely  to  the  use  of  the  Christian  Indians. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  two  hospitals,  one  for 
tncD  and  the  other  for  women,  an  orphan  hospital,  a 
foundling  hospital,  and  a  college  where  they  teach 
grammar,  philosophy,  and  theology.  These  edifices 
are  built  of  a  beautiful  white  stone,  which  is  found 
not  far  from  the  town,  and  which  gives  them  a  light 
and  elegant  appearance.  The  chapter  of  the  catlie- 
dral  conKibis  of  a  bishop,  whose  annual  revenue  is 
from  18,00()  to  20,000  piastres,  three  dignitaries,  and 
two  canons.  Besides  these,  there  are  m  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  above  1S6  ecclesiastics,  independent 
of  four  numerous  monasteries  of  Franciscans,  Domi- 
nicans, and  of  the  fathcru  of  Mercy  and  of  Bethleem, 
and  two  convents  of  nuns. 

The  environs  of  the  city  for  about  three  leagues, 
present  a  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  country,  full 
of  gardens  and  groves,  and  diversified  with  fields  of 
•wheat  and  maize.  Here  almost  every  person  in  easy 
circumstances  has  his  country  house,  called  qniiiltif 
a  large  garden  which  supplies  him  with  many  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  and  plants:  all 
their  wine,  however,  is  brought  either  from  Spain  or 
Mendoza.  Beyond  these  fields  are  immense  tracts 
of  meadow,  covered  with  continual  verdure,  and 
filled  with  innumerable  flocks  of  wild  horses  and  oxen, 
which  renders  provisions  here  very  cheap.  Accord- 
ing to  Estalla,  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  daily 
slain  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  use  of  the  city, 
which  are  brought  in  carts  to  the  market,  where 
they  are  examined  by  a  sworn  proveditorj  and 
Helms  tells  us,  that  the  largest  ox  is  often  told 
for  a  piastre,  or  4s.  6d.  and  a  good  hone  for  two 
piastres. 

The  greatest  inconveniences  under  which  ihc  in- 
habitants of  Btlenos  Ayres  labour,  are  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  La  Plata,  and  the 
want  of  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour.  On  account 
of  the  numerous  islets,  shoals,  and  recks,  with  which 
this  river  abounds,  and  the  frequency  of  thv  pamperos, 
which  render  a  storm  here  more  dreadful  than  upon 
the  ocean,  vessels  making  for  this  city  must  come  to 
anchor  every  night ;  and  in  the  most  moderate  wea- 
ther, it  is  neccBsary  to  send  a  pilot  to  sound  the  way 
for  the  ship.  But  the  danger  does  not  even  end  with 
the  voyage  :  for  there  is  no  part  on  the  coast  where 
vessels  of  any  burden  can  enter  nearer  than  the  bay 
of  Barragan,  which  is  about  seven  leagues  distance; 
and  the  anchorage  ground  opposite  to  Buenos  Ayres  is 
nearly  three  leagues  from  the  shore.  Alt  their  goods 
must  consequently  be  landed  in  lighters  or  boats, 
which  enter  a  small  creek  at  the  moulh  of  the  Rio 
Chuelo,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town, 
to  which  they  are  conveyed  in  carts ;  and  the  vessels 
generally  fall  down  to  the  bay  of  Barragan  to  refit 
Jiud  wait  for  their  cargoes-     It  was  to  remedy  these 
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inconveniencejj  that  the  court  of  Spain  ordered  a 
settlement  to  be  eetablished  at  Monte  Video  in  172G* 
where  nature  has  formed  one  of  the  finest  havens  in 
the  world.  At  this  port,  the  merchandise  which  is 
imported  from  Spain  is  debarked,  and  carried  in  boats 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  from  whence  it  is  disseminated 
throughout  the  viceroyalty.  For  an  account  of  the 
commerce  of  this  city,  see  the  preceding  article, 
p.  .57. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  ^uenoa  Ayres  bac 
been  estimated  very  differently  by  different  traveller*. 
Helms  makes  it  from  25,000  to  30,000 ;  while  Sir 
Home  Popham  carries  it  so  high  as  70,000.  Forty 
thousand  is  the  estimate  of  Azara,  which  wc  suppose 
to  be  the  most  correct.  South  Lat.  34°  36'  28", 
West  Long.  5S«  31'  15".      {p) 

BUFFALOE.     See  Mammalia. 

BUFFON,  Geohgk  Louis  Le  Clerc,  a  cele. 
brated  naturalist,  was  born  at  Montbard  in  Burgundy, 
on  the  7th  of  September  1707.  His  father  was  Ben- 
jamin  Leclerc  BufTon,  counsellor  of  parliament  in  Bur- 
gundy,  and  the  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was 
Mademoiselle   de  Merlin. 

Being  dcst'fned  by  his  father  for  the  profession  of 
the  law,  Buffon  commenced  his  studies  at  thecoUegt 
of  Dijon;  but  the  passion  which  he  began  to  feel  for 
the  mathematical  sciences,  w  ithdrew  his  attention 
from  every  other  subject.  The  Elements  of  Euclidi 
and  the  works  of  the  Marquis  de  L'Hospital,  were 
the  first  books  that  were  put  into  his  hands;  and  such 
was  his  attachment  to  the  former,  that  he  always 
carried  it  in  his  pocket,  and  was  often  observed  to 
retire  from  his  companions  at  play,  and  to  attempt,  in 
some  solitary  corner,  ihe  resolution  of  any  problem 
with  which  tie  had  been  perplexed. 

The  success  that  attended  these  youthful  excrw 
tions  was  sufficiently  brilliant  to  create  new  excite 
ments  to  his  genius.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  binomial  theorem,  with- 
out knowing  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  New. 
ton;  and  when  at  a  future  period  of  his  life  he  was 
asked  by  M.  Herault  de  Sechelle,  why  he  had  never 
published  this  fact  in  any  of  his  worlc},  he  replied, 
that  "  nobody  was  obliged  to  believe  it."  In  1727, 
Buffon  became  acquainted  at  Dijon  with  the  young 
Lord  Kingston,  whose  tutor  had  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  sciences.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
nection, he  determined  to  travel,  and  after  following 
his  friend  into  England,  he  accompanied  him  to 
Italy.  In  that  delightful  country,  sacred  to  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  and  endeared  to  ever)'  scholar  by 
associations  the  most  interesting,  Buffon  was  en- 
chanted only  by  the  phenomena  which  nature  pre- 
sented. The  works  of  human  skill,  though  exhibit- 
ed in  their  most  perfect  form,  had  no  charm  for  m 
mind  passionately  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  na- 
ture. It  was  in  the  deep  valley,  among  the  rugged 
precipices,  on  the  summits  of  the  lofty  mountains,  or 
among  the  torrents  of  lava  which  had  formerly  rush- 
ed from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  Buffon  began 
his  sublime  speculations  on  the  ancient  convulsions 
and  revolutions  of  the  globe. 

About  this  time,  in  the  year  1728,  he  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  his  mother,  which  brought  him  an 
aBCual  income  of  about  li  12,000,  and  which  enabled 
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hiffl  to  carry  on,  in  alHurtce  and  indepcndence»  those 
scientific  pursaits  to  which  the  rest  of  his  life  was  de- 
▼oted.  On  his  return  from  Italy  to  France,  he  re- 
paired to  Angers,  where  he  quarrelled  with  an  English- 
man, and  having  wounded  his  adversary,  he  look  re- 
fuge in  Paris.  From  Paris  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  remained  only  three  months,  and  on  Wm  re- 
turn to  France,  he  began  that  scientific  career  which 
he  afterwards  pursued  with  so  much  success  and  glory. 
The  first  work  published  by  Buffon,  was  a  trans- 
lation of  Hales'  Vegetable  Stniics,  which  appeared  in 
1735,  and  which  was  followed  in  174-0  by  a  transla- 
tion, from  the  Latin,  of  AVn'/on'j  F/iirions.  The 
prefaces  with  which  these  translations  were  enriched, 
were  distinguished  by  that  dignity  of  stile  which 
characterised  all  the  subsequent  works  of  this  illus- 
trious  naturalist. 

With  the  view  of  applying  the  physical  8ciencc« 
to  objects  of  real  practical  utility,  Buffon  made  a 
courK  of  eiperiments  on  the  strength  of  wood,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that,  in  order  to  give  a  ligneus  con- 
cuteacy  to  the  alburnum*  it  is  necessary  to  strip  the 
bark  from  the  foot  of  the  tree  at  the  time  of  the  sap, 
■jkI  to  allow  it  to  dry,  and  to  wither  after  this  opera- 
tion.  The  attention  of  Buffon  was  likewise  turned 
to  the  burning  mirrors  of  Archimedes,  and  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  among  the  nioderni  who 
constructed  an  instrument  approaching  in  its  efficacy 
to  the  supposed  invention  of  the  Syracusan  geometer. 
In  the  year  1748,  he  proposed  a  lamp  «  cckelont, 
which  was  executed  about  thirty  years  afterwards 
hy^  the  Abbe  Ruchon.  See  Blrnikg  MACiiiNEt 
where  a  full  account  of  Buffon's  Burning  Mirror  wiU 
be  iouod. 

In  the  year  17S9,  Buffon  succeeded  M.  Dufai  as 
Intendant  of  the  Royal  Garden  and  Cabinet,  an  event 
which  fixed  the  resolution  which  he  had  formerly 
made  of  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  na- 
taral  history.  He  now  began  to  collect  materials 
for  hii  great  work,  and  in  17++,  he  published  a  part 
of  it  under  the  title  of  A  Theory  of  tht  Earth, 
^which  he  afterwards  included  in  his  larger  work. 
The  first  volume  of  his  Natural  Ilistort/  appeared  in 
1  7t9,  and  the  book  was  completed  in  1767,  in  fifteen 
slumvt  4to,  or  31  vols.  12mo. 

Tlie  freedom  of  his  religious  sentiments,  which  ap- 

y»'-  il  his  works,  provoked  the  indignation  of 

«•'■  me,  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  dissipate 

th<-  .'cjr*,  and  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  learned 

•doctors,   by  an   explanation   with  which  they   were 

•^5*"* plftely  satisfied.     To  the  external  duties  of  reli- 

'**-»n   he  was  uniformly  exemplary.     He  regularly  at- 

te-ncied  church  and  went  to  mass ;  and  every  Sunday 

^  ^iiatributed  a  Louis  among  the  neighbouring  poor. 

^n  ilwr  year  174-3,   Buffon  was  admitted  a  member 

P*    *^Hc  French  academy,   and  at  his  admission  he  de- 

■*d  a  discouHM*,  entitled.  Philosophical  Remarks 

»    A'/y/e,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 

'ineiia  of  composition.      In    1752,    he   married 

9uelle  dc  Saint  Beiin,   by  whom  he  had  a 


son,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  a  portion  of  his  fa-     Buffon. 
ther's  talents.     In  the  gardens  of  Montbard  he  erect-  v~" 

ed  a  simple  column  iu  honour  of  his  father,  with  this 
inscription  : 

ExetUa  tnrri  kumiiif  columna 

PartaUi  tuaJUint  Buffrnt,   1795. 

On  seeing  this  monument,  Buffon  burst  into  tear«» 
and  said,  "  Son,  this  will  do  you  honour."  In  the 
year  1795,  this  young  man  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  and  when  he  mount- 
ed the  scaffold,  he  exclaimed,  witii  dignity  and  cora- 
posure,  "  My  name  is  Buffon  !" 

After  Buffon  had  completed  his  History  of  Qua- 
drupeds, a  severe  indispoaition,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  years,  interrupted  the  progress  of  his  labourtf 
and  prevented  him  from  finishing  his  History  of  Birda, 
the  two  first  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1771.  In  this  work  he  received  great  assistance  irom 
M.  Guenaud  de  Moobelliard,  whose  mode  of  think- 
ing and  writing  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
his  own.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumea 
were  the  joint  production  of  both  these  naturalists; 
and  the  labours  of  each  were  marked  out  by  their 
own  names.  In  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  vo- 
lumes, Buffon  was  assisted  by  the  Abbe  Bexon,  who 
formed  the  nomenclature,  and  drew  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  description. 

In  1771,  LouiB  XIV.  conferred  upon  Buffon  a 
singular  mark  of  his  favour,  by  ercctmg  his  estate 
into  a  comptc  and  granting  him  the  smaller  customs.* 
Tlie  French  king  was  even  anxious  to  be  particular- 
ly acquainted  with  Buffon,  and  after  inviting  him  to 
Fountainbleau,  where  he  consulted  him  on  several 
points  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  wood,  he  offered 
him  the  administration  of  all  the  forests  in  his  domi* 
nions,  a  situation  which  Buffon  refused  to  accept. 

In  1773  and  177'I',  he  published  in  2  vol-t.  -Jto,  a 
supplement  to  his  Natural  History,  containing  an 
introduction  to  the  History  of  Minerals.  In  1777»  he 
added  a  supplementary  volume  to  his  History  of 
Quadrupeds ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  ano« 
ihcr  4  to  volume  as  a  supplement  to  the  History  ef 
Man.  In  1778,  he  published  a  fifth  I'to  volume  "  On 
the  Epochs  of  Nature,"  which  is  a  continuation  and 
an  enlarged  explanation  of  his  Theory  of  the  Earth  ; 
and  in  1782,  he  completed  his  supplements  by  a  sixth 
ito  volume  on  Quadrupeds. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  labours,  by  which  the 
science  oi  natural  history  has  bccD  so  greatly  enrich- 
ed, Buffon  was  indefatigable  in  his  application,  and 
in  general  employed  fourteen  hours  every  day  in  hit 
study.  Even  in  his  early  life,  when  he  frequented 
the  evenhig  parties  at  Paris,  and  did  not  return  to 
Montbard  till  2  o'clock  in  the  momin?,  he  ordered 
a  bov  to  call  him  at  five,  and  to  drag  him  out  upon 
the  floor  if  he  shewed  the  least  disposition  to  Unger 
in  bed.  After  he  was  dressed,  he  dictated  letters, 
and  regelated  his  domestic  affairs  ;  and  at  six  o'clock 
he  resumed  his  studies  at  the  pavilion,  called  the  lower 
of  St  Louis.     This  pavilion  was  situated  at  the  ex* 


J^t^te  act  of  the  French  king  has  been  generally  misunderstood.     In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Smellie,  Buffon  himself  ob- 
*  Vou  likewicc  say  that  tlie  king  ennobled  me,  05  n  ntark  of  his  satisraction  with  nay  work.     I  auure  you,  that  I  ww 
CBre,  u  wdl  u  my  ancestors,  and  that  the  king  nnfy  granted  me  another  title  («a  rirrc  dc  ptut)  in  erwctiog  mj  Mtate 
^  eoopU."     Kerr's  Life  of  SmcUic,  vol-  ii.  p.  132,  138. 
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Boffon.  trcmJty  of  Uje  ^rden,  about  a  fur-long  from  the 
house  ;  and  the  only  furniture  which  it  contained 
was  a  large  wooden  secretary,  and  an  arm-chair.  No 
books  or  pictures  reheved  I  he  naked  appearance  of 
the  apartment,  or  distracted  the  thouphts  of  its 
k-arned  possessor.  The  entrance  was  by  green  fold- 
ing doors,  the  walls  were  painted  green,  and  the  in- 
terior liad  the  appearance  of  a  chapel,  an  account  of 
the  elevation  of  the  roof.  Within  this  was  another 
cabinet,  where  Buffbn  resided  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  other  apart- 
ment, and  where  he  composed  the  greater  part  of 
liiii  works.  It  was  a  small  square  building,  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  terrace,  and  was  ornamented  with 
drawings  of  birds  and  beasts.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  called  it  the  cradle  of  natural  history  ;  and 
RuusseaUy  before  he  entered  it,  used  to  fall  on  his 
knees  and  kiss  the  threshold.  At  nine  o'clock  Buf- 
fon  usually  took  an  hour's  rest ;  and  his  breakfast, 
which  consisted  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  two  glasses 
of  wine,  was  brought  to  the  pavilion.*  When  he  had 
written  two  hours  after  breakfast,  he  returned  to  his 
house.  At  dinner,  he  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  lime,  and  indulged  in  all  the  gaieties  and  trifles 
which  occurred  at  table.  After  dinner,  he  slept  an 
hour  in  his  room,  took  a  solitary  walk,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  either  conversed  with  his 
family  or  guest.",  or  sat  at  hia  desk  examining  tlie  pa- 
pers that  were  submitted  to  hia  judgment.  At  niiw? 
«'clock  be  went  to  bed,  to  prepare  himself  for  tlie 


same  routine  of  exertion  and  pleasure.  In  ttui  i 
ner  were  spent  no  fewer  than  50  years  of  his  life, 
which  were  not  marked  by  many  of  those  occur- 
rences which  give  variety  to  the  lives  of  less  recluse 
and  more  active  philosophers.  With  a  strong  consti- 
tution, he  was  for  a  long  time  exempted  from  those 
debilities  which  old  age  generally  brings  along  with 
it ;  and,  though  tortured  by  the  cruel  disease  ot  the 
stone,  which  bhortened  his  existence,  he  continued 
his  labouis  under  the  severest  bodily  sufferings  ;  and* 
to  use  the  expression  of  Condorcet,  it  was  only  for 
a  few  days  that  he  ceased  to  be  that  illustrious  man 
whose  genius  and  labours  bad  filled  Europe  for  more 
than  forty  years.  He  retained  his  reason  till  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  death,  which  iiappenrd  on  the 
I6'th  of  April  17^8,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 
When  his  body  was  opened,  no  fewer  than  57  stunea 
were  found  in  his  bladder ;  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  faculty,  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy  might 
have  been  successfully  performed,  but  Buifv>ii  would 
never  consent  to  this  mode  of  relief.  After  tlu-  body 
was  embalmed,  it  was  presented  at  St  Medard'a 
church,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Monibard,  to 
be  interred,  according  to  his  orders,  in  the  same 
vault  with  his  wife.  A  great  concourse  of  acade- 
micians, and  of  persons  of  rank  and  literary  disliuc- 
tion,  attended  the  funeral  of  Buffon  ;  and  a  crowd  of 
20,000  spectators  assembled  iu  the  streets  through 
which  the  body  was  to  pass.  The  monument  erect- 
cd  to  the  memory   of  this  distinguished  oaturalisty 


•  The  ToIIow ing  occoiint  of  Montbard  h  plvcn  by  MlMin  in  his  Travtb  throv^h  ike  South  of  France  in  1804  and  190A.  Th« 
antrrdntc!)  arc  extrrmclY  interesting,  and  cuuld  not  easily  htive  licen  trarusfuscd  into  the  text. 

"  Wc  uere  intrixiiiced  by  Lupierre,  who  hnd  been  gardener  lo  the  Count  de  BufTon  during  43  years,  and  still  takea  car*- 
of  lhi>i  plACC  tor  ibi.'  ^^'idaw  of  hig  tinroriunate  Don.  The  house  seems  the  litrgc  habitation  of  a  tradt-atnnn,  rather  than  the 
residence  of  a  man  or  rank.  It  is  in  the  High  Street,  and  tlic  couit  is  behind.  You  luecnd  a  Muircase  to  go  into  the  gar- 
den, which  is  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mansion,  of  which  the  walla  make  the  terraces.  On  the  top,  there  still  re- 
mains an  octagon  tower,  where  Butfon  made  hia  observations  on  the  reverberation  of  the  air.  The  elevation  of  this  tower  Is- 
an  hundred  and  forty  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  the  little  river  Braine,  «-hich  crosses  the  town.  This  singular  and  picturcnqne 
garden  is  vrcll  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  curious.  It  is  not  bo  well  talicn  core  of  as  in  the  lime  uf  its  iliuMriaus  proprie- 
tor ;  but  the  numernug  foreign  trees  which  he  had  collected,  form  Kcvc-raJ  agreeable  arbours.  The  kitchen  garden  in  to  the 
louth-west,  on  seven  difTbrent  terraces. 

"  l.Jipicri'e  tliewed  us  all  those  placen  in  which  his  master  nio»t  delighted  ;  and  {larticularly  the  room  in  which  he  lalKiureil 
diiring'thc  hcnts  of  summer.  It  is  in  a  pavilion,  which  is  c.illcd  the  Tower  of  St  Louis.  L.ipierrc  made  us,  above  nil.  i.ii:«« 
notice  of  another  closet,  situated  on  the  lide  of  a  terrace.  Buflbn  used  to  reiiidc  there  a  great  part  of  the  ye.nr,  I' 
other  place  was  too  cold.  From  lhi^<  pavilion,  the  prospect  citcndii  to  a  plain,  M.'iMirntcd  by  the  river  Braine,  and 
by  hills,  which  make  a  beautiful  «cenery.  U  was  there  thot  Buiron  coInpo^^cd  most  of  his  works.  He  used  to  n»e  «ttii  ilie 
atui,  make  t'aat  the  shuttcrti  and  the  doors,  and  work  for  two  hours  by  the  light  of  wax-candles.  In  the  time  uf  Bu0bn,  this 
study  was  ornameiited  with  drauuigs  of  birds  and  bcosta.  What  pleasure  wc  should  have  had  now  to  have  contcniplateii 
those  representations ;  to  have  seen  the  old  leather  chair  ;  the  table  of  black  birch  ;  the  large  walnut-tree  secretary  which  de- 
coriited  this  apartment;  the  old  clhow  chair  in  which  Buflbn  ujied  to  sit  with  the  engraving  of  Newton  before  him  !  But 
the  brigandtt  of  the  revolution  envied  this  hixtiry  to  men  of  letters :  they  have  pillngetl  this  sanctuary  of  the  mu8e»— the 
nmplicity  of  which  ought  to  have  been  its  protection  against  their  sacrilegious  rapacity.  We  could  not  be  prcvailod  upuQ  to 
leave  this  cabinet ;  wc  imagined  wc  saw  BuflTon  in  hia  grey  Mik  night-cap,  and  in  bis  red  night-gown  with  white  stripes;  we 
thought  that  we  heard  him  jntennix  with  the  familiar  expressions,  '  Cost  ^a,  tout  9a,  pardicu  !'  thoKe  profound  and  atrik- 
ing  remarks  wliicb  manifested  his  genius.  We,  however,  quitted  these  gardens  to  see  the  rest  of  the  town,  that  we  might 
prix-ecd  on  our  journey  early  the  next  morning.  In  descending,  we  |>aised  before  the  column  that  M.  de  Boflbn,  the  mnt 
raised  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  They  have  permitted  it  to  remain,  but  have  cflbccd  the  inscription,  which  conaeomtcd 
Slial  aflection. 

*'  Lapierrc  shewed  us  the  house  of  DautKnion,  the  a«siduou«  com|>anion  of  the  lubcurs  of  BufTon,  and  took  us  up  the 
same  staircase  which  lie  ascended  every  morning  ut  five  o'clock,  to  go  to  the  study  that  we  had  just  visited.  Wc  went  to  ihc 
church,  situated  on  very  high  ground  ;  wc  saw  not  any  of  the  monuments  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  BuiTon.  The  hum- 
ble tomb  which  was  raised  to  tlie  memory  of  his  interesting  wife,  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Belin,  is.  also  no  more  to  be  settu  . 
We  arrived  at  the  church  by  a  flight  of  steps,  but  there  is  a  w.iy  for  carriages.  Near  it  is  a  Utile  esplanade,  and  an  alley, 
bordered  with  trees.  It  was  here  that  Buffon,  after  having  RMicted  at  high  ma5s,  which  he  regularly  attended,  walked  in  a 
cuat  richly  covered  with  lace,  escorted  by  his  son,  accompanied  by  Father  Ignatius,  and  surrounded  by  pcarants. 

»•  We  lihould  liave  liked  much  to  see  the  forges  from  which  the  greater  pail  of  the  revenues  of  Buffon  were  derived  ;   but 
*e  must  have  gone  a  lenpie  beyond  the  town.     The  sheep-fold  in  which  the  illustrious  O((ubenton  mode  his  experiments  for 
the  improvement  of  wool,  would  also  have  dcacrved  our  attention  ;  but  there  are  no  longer  any  animals  kept  tLe[e.'"^S«ei 
Millings  rravclt,  chap.  viij. 
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Inring  tfie  farf  of  t 
The  leaden  flin  in  which  he  was  deposited,  wat 
even  oponevl  and  carried  off,  and  his  ver)'  remains 
W«Te  Ich  unburied.  A  citiEcn  who  loved  the  scien- 
Cf «.  and  who  wa«  indijrnant  at  this  profanation  f»f  ge. 
niti»,  w-iit  lo  Pdrts  to  complain  of  it,  and  proposed 
to  the  committee  of  public  instruction  to  place  Buf- 
fon  in  the  Pantheon.  This  attempt,  however,  wa» 
^jvailing  ;  and  the  committee  were  unanimously  of 
tJ^inion,  that  the  place  would  he  profaned  by  the 
presence  of  a  man  who  was  connrcted,  like  Buffon, 
with  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 

In  his  external  appearance,  Buffon  wai  distingtiiah- 
ed  by  a  fine  commanding  fip^ure,  and  his  countenance 
exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  traits  of  euperior  in- 
telUgence.  When  he  walked,  he  carried  his  head 
high,  scarcely  deijcrttin?  to  look  at  the  ground;  and 
such  was  the  perfection  of  his  general  appearance, 
that  the  picture  of  man  which  he  has  drawn  in  his 
Histoirt  dt  L'Hornme  is  said  to  be  taken  from  him- 
self. A  love  of  T!;ngnificence  and  luxury,  and  even 
of  thow,  was  one  of  the  predominant  passions  of  our 
atlthor.  Even  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  old 
ag<e  and  disease  might  have  subdued  this  silly  passion, 
he  had  his  hair  dressed  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Every 
Sunday  he  exhibited  himself  in  a  rich  lace  garment, 
attended  by  his  son  and  by  several  peasants.  His 
mtural  vanity  was  greatly  increased,  by  the  admira- 
tion which  his  writings  every  where  inspired.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  reciting  his  works  to  those  who  visited 
him,  and  of  requesting  them  to  read  them  aloud  ; 
and  his  favourite  parts  were,  the  discourse  of  the 
first  man,  successively  animated  by  the  developement 
of  his  different  sensations,  the  description  of  the  de- 
sertt  of  Arabia  in  the  article  C/iameau.  and  another 
description  in  the  article  Kamichi.  His  own  wri- 
tings were  frequently  the  subject  of  hiti  conunenda- 
tion  ;  and  when  speaking  of  men  of  talents,  he  would 
often  say,  that  able  men  were  very  rare ;  and  that 
he  knew  only  five  great  geniuses,  Newton,  Bacon, 
LiCibnitz,  Montesquieu,  and  himself.  The  love  of  glory, 
however,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  BufTon.  It  was 
for  this  high  prize  that  he  laboured  during  50  years. 
TTie  attention  which  he  paid  to  his  style,  and  the  re- 
peated correction  and  revision  which  all  his  works 
onderwent,  were  less  the  result  of  a  difficulty  which  he 
felt  in  composing,  than  ofthai  love  of  reputation  which 
oerer  fonouk  him.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  of  the  luxuries 
of  genius,  and  of  the  gratification  with  which  mental 
labour  always  inspired  him.  "  It  is  for  this  grati- 
fication,*' said  he,  '*  yet  more  than  for  glory  that  I 
have  toiled.  Glory  comes  if  it  can,  and  mostly  does 
come.  This  pleasure  is  greater  if  you  consult  no 
books :  I  have  never  consulted  authors  till  I  had  no- 
thing left  to  say  of  my  own."  This  noble  passion* 
which  in  the  {.r.-ceilinj;  expressions  iie  seems  in  some 
tneasure  to  diaaivow,  appeared  more  unequivocally  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  lie  wa^  enabled  to  anticipate 
the  opinion  of  posterity.  He  declared  that  he  had  no 
fear  of  death,  and  that  the  hope  of  immurtul  renown 
was  tJie  ma»t  pow*Ttul  dt-athbed  cousolation.  The 
▼anity  of  few  aii:l)ur.4  han  been  so  much  flattered 
durin;^  tlirir  hfe  as  tlut  of  Buffon.  We  have  already 
•een  that  Louis  XV.  shi  wed  him  the  most  particular 
aafiu  of  his  favour.     The  Empress  of  Russia  ho- 
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noured  him  with  her  CWfrwpondwfce.  She  ably  cri- 
ticiifcd  some  of  his  opinions,  and  exerted  herself  in 
forwarding  his  researches  in  natural  history  through- 
out her  vast  dominion!).  When  Prince  Henr)'  of 
Pnissia  visited  him  at  Montbard,  he  wrote  these  re- 
markable words  :  **  <S"i  J'avois  brsoin  d'tin  nnii.  ce 
sirroit  Ivi ;  d'un  pere  encore  hi ;  d'un  inleUigPtice 
/»«>•  trt'eviaircr,  eh  !  quel  autre  qtic  iiii.*'  Helve- 
tius  and  Montesquieu  were  among  the  particular 
friends  of  Bulfon.  The  Abbe  Ravnal  ranked  him 
above  Pliny  and  Aristotle,  Even  Voltaire  paid  due 
homage  to  his  talents;  and  M.  Lebrun,  one  of  the 
finest  poots  of  France,  addressed  a  poem  to  him 
highly  complimentary  to  his  genius  and  talents-  Such 
indeed  was  the  extent  of  his  fame,  that  during  the 
American  war,  the  very  pirates  transmitted  to  Buffon 
the  boxes  that  were  addressed  to  him,  while  they 
detained  those  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  Social  qualities  of  Buffon  were  much  inferior 
to  those  of  hts  mind.  There  was  nothing  remarka- 
ble in  his  conversation,  though  it  was  on  some  occa- 
sions marked  by  the  peculiar  features  of  his  genius. 
It  was  probably  on  this  account,  that  he  secluded 
himself  from  the  gay  and  learned  society  of  Paris, 
where  his  genius  would  have  been  obscured  amid  the 
dazzhng  brilliancy  of  wit  and  sentiment  which  were 
then  so  conspicuous  in  the  metropolis  of  France.  He 
often  declared  his  preference  of  the  writings  to  the 
conversation  of  the  learned  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
acted  under  the  impression,  that  information  should 
be  expected  only  in  the  works  of  authors,  and 
that  ttio  common  topics  of  the  day  were  the  on- 
ly proper  subjects  of  conversation.  Hence  he  wai 
fond  of  trifling  in  company,  and  sometimes  indulged 
in  a  licentiousness  of  conversation,  which  often  made 
the  ladies  blush  and  retire.  While  he  was  dressings 
he  listened  with  avidity  to  the  scandalous  chronicle 
of  Montbard  ;  and  the  Capuchin  Ignatius,  who  often 
acted  as  his  valet,  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  him 
with  his  jokes. 

There  was  very  little  sensibility  in  the  character  of 
Buffoo.  In  tipeaking  of  Rousseau,  he  observed,  •'  Je 
I'amois  asset ;  mats  lorsifuej'ai  vii  sex  Confe>siotUt 
j'ai  cesse  de  I'esiimer.  Son  ame  m'a  rev  lie."  His 
mind  was  probably  too  much  occupied  with  study  to 
enter  into  the  views  and  feelings  of  that  singular  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  moral  and  rehg^ous  character  of  Buffon,  we 
have  much  to  condemn,  and  very  httle  to  admire.  When 
Genius  appears  without  the  Virtues,  she  is  shorn  of 
her  loveliest  beams.  Her  dazzhng  splendor  may 
command  our  admiration,  but  she  wants  the  quahties 
which  can  alone  win  our  affections.  Secluded  as  Buf- 
fon was  from  the  temptations  of  gay  life,  and  devo- 
ted wholly  to  the  study  of  nature,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected some  display  of^  the  domestic  virtues  ;  but  our 
expectations  are  sadly  disappointed  by  the  history  of 
his  private  life.  His  habitual  infidelity  to  his  wife 
was  accompanied  with  most  of  the  vices  which  ge- 
nerally spring  from  that  odious  crime.  Dehcacy  wr- 
bids  us  to  repeat  what  some  of  his  biographers  has 
related  on  this  subject,  and  what  we  would  fondly 
hope  has  been  given  with  bome  exaggeration. 

The  whole  of  Buffon  s  writings  indicate  the  free 
sentiments  which  be  enterUined  respecting  religions 
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BuAm.  though  his  cotiTersation  wai  more  the  vehicle  of  irre- 
ligious sentiments  than  his  works.  It  would  neither 
amuse  nor  instruct  our  readers,  to  detail  the  Anti- 
christian  sayings  which  the  folly  of  his  friends  has  di> 
vulged,  and  to  which  the  folly  of  his  biographers 
has  given  additional  currency.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  the  melancholy  fact,  and  to  point  out  the  gross 
inconsistency  of  his  conduct,  in  performing  all  the 
ceremonies  and  external  duties  which  the  religion  of 
his  country  enjoined.  He  considered  a  system  of  faith 
as  necessary  for  the  multitude,  and  regarded  all  those 
as  madmen  who  openly  opposed  it ;  but  it  may  be  fair- 
ly  questioned,  whether  this  kind  of  support  was  not 
more  dangerous,  than  the  avowed  hostihty  of  Vol- 
taire and  Diderot. 

The  opposition  which  Buifon  uniformly  makes  to 
the  doctnne  of  final  causes,  and  his  unwillingness  to  ac- 
knowledge those  numerous  marks  of  benevolence  and 
wisdom,  which  appear  in  every  part  of  creation,  are 
perhaps  more  inexcusable  than  his  infidelity.  The 
energy  of  nature,  resulting,  as  he  imagines,  from  the 
great  laws  of  attraction  and  impulse,  is  with  him  the 
cause  of  all  that  is  sublime  ana  beaut'ful  in  the  ma- 
terial world ;  and  if  the  Creator  is  accidentally  na- 
med, he  is  brought  to  the  bar  of  human  wisdom, 
and  arraigned  for  all  that  appears  defective  in  his 
works,  to  the  shallow  penetration  of  his  creatures. 

From  the  moral  and  religious  defects  of  our  au- 
thor, we  turn  with  pleasure  to  contemplate  the  sin- 
fular  genius  which  is  displayed  in  his  works.  In 
is  Natural  History,  Buffon  has  described  no  fewer 
than  four  hundred  species  of  animals.  In  the  anato- 
mical description,  he  was  assisted  by  the  celebrated 
Daubenton,  *  but  the  rest  of  the  work  was  the  pro- 
duction of  his  own  genius.  In  the  first  volume,  he 
has  given  a  new  theory  of  the  earth,  and  a  discourse 
on  the  method  of  studying  and  treating  natural  his- 
tory. The  second  ana  third  volumes  are  devoted  to 
an  explanation  of  his  system  of  generation,  and  to 
his  history  of  man,  in  which  he  has  painted,  with  all 
the  charms  of  eloquence,  and  of  the  most  alluring 
philosophy,  the  progress  of  man  under  all  the  va- 
rious circumstances  of  his  existence.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  volumes  contain  the  history  of  the  domestic 
animals.  The  account  of  carnivorous  animals  begins 
the  sixth,  and  is  continued  through  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  volumes.  The  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  volumes,  in  which  Buffon 
has  abandoned  every  kind  of  classification,  contain 
the  description  of  individual  species  ;  and  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  volumes  are  occupied  with  the 
history  of  apes,  f 

The  history  of  birds  he  found  more  difficult  to 
execute  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  ill  health  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  The 
articles  written  by  Buffon  in  the  second  volume,  were 
those  on  the  pigeon,  the  ring  dove,  the  turtle  dove,  and 
some  pages  of  the  history  of  the  cock.  His  articles  in 
the  other  volumes  are  marked  with  his  own  name';  and 
one  of  these  in  particular,  viz.  the  history  of  the  swan, 
has  been  much  admired.  Buffon  read  this  article  to 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  when  he  visited  him  at 


Montbard  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  delight,  the  prince  Buf 
sent  Buffon  a  service  of  porcelain,  in  which  awaDt  '"  '" 
were  represented  in  every  attitude. 

For  the  particular  views  of  Buffon  in  geology,  and 
in  other  branches  of  natural  history  and  physics,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  his  own  writings,  or  to  the 
different  articles  in  our  work,  in  which  these  aubjectt 
will  be  amply  discussed. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  Buffon  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  naturalist,  we  must  withhold  from  hint 
that  substantial  praise  which  is  due  only  to  the  high« 
er  efforts  of  invention  and  discovery.  The  brilliant 
eloquence  and  the  imposing  dignity  of  his  style,  have 
perhaps  never  been  equalled  ;  but  his  passion  for  fine 
writing  has  ofteu  led  him  from  the  path  of  simple 
trutli,  and  has  given  a  currency  to  speculative  opi- 
nions which  profound  science  will  never  recognise. 
His  History  of  Man,  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and 
his  Epochs  of  Nature,  contain  the  finest  specimen* 
of  philosophical  discussion  and  refined  taste  ;  but  it 
is  that  species  of  philosophy  which  amuses  and  asto* 
nishcs,  not  that  which  instructs  and  enlightens  us. 
By  confounding  facts  with  opinions— by  pushing  his 
genera]  views  too  far— by  moulding  to  his  precon- 
ceived notions  the  various  facts  which  would  other- 
wise  have  overturned  them—by  attempting,  in  short, 
to  explain  every  thing  before  the  progress  of  science 
had  furnished  the  necessary  materials — Buffon  has 
maintained  a  series  of  hypotheses  which,  in  the  fu- 
ture history  of  knowledge,  will  be  regarded  only  as 
philosophical  romances,  to  which  nothing  could  have 
given  currency  but  the  magical  influence  of  his  elo- 
quence and  genius.  The  mass  of  authenticated  facts, 
however,  which  is  contained  in  his  works,  and  the 
rank  to  which  he  has  raised  the  science  of  natural 
history,  entitle  him  to  that  fame  which  he  now  enjoys, 
and  to  that  immortality  which  he  himself  anticipated. 

In  other  branches  of  general  physics,  the  genius 
of  Buffon  was  happily  displayed.      His  discovery 
and  explanation    of    Accidkntal   Colouus     (see 
that  article),    his  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
wood^— on   the  propagation  and   motion   of    heat, 
—and  his  invention  oi    &  burning  mirror,— entitle 
him  to  high  praise,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  our  work.     The  Natural  History 
of  Buffon  was  translated  by  our  ingenious  country- 
man, Mr  Smellie  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  published 
in  1781,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  a  9th  volume  was 
added  in   1786.      Some  of  the  supplementary  vo- 
lumes were  also  translated  by  Mr  Smellie,  but  they 
have  not  been  given  to  the  world.     The  History  of 
Birds  was  translated  by  Mr  Leslie,  and  published 
in  1793,  in  nine  vols.  8vo.     The  whole  of  Buffon's 
works  were  lately  published  at  Paris,  under  the  title 
of  Hiiloire  Naturelle  geiierale  et  particuliere,  Noum 
velle  Edition,  accompagtue  de  Notes,  et  dans  laquelte 
les  Supplcmens  soul  inseres  dans  le  premier  texte,  a  Ia 
place  qui  leur  convieni.     Redige  par  G.  S.  Sonnini, 
in  US  vols.  8vo.     The  work  is  thus  divided  : 
Theory  of  the  Earth,   4  vols.  Birds,    -    28  vols'. 

Minerals,     -        -      12  Reptiles,     8 

Animals,       -      -      18  Fisnes,       13 

Apes,        .        .         g  Cetacex,     1 


*  These  descriptions  were  left  out  by  Bu&n  in  the  second  edition  of  his  vrork. 
t  We  have  here  followed  the  quarto  edition  of  Buffon's  worlu. 
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Insect»*  •  12  vols.  Man,  «  -  2  vols. 
Mollusca,     -      .     4  Plants,    •      .     9 

Sf«?  PeUicr'.s  Patist  pendant  r.innee  1795  et  I'An- 
nee  1796.  Quunrcs  de  Ficq  D'  Azyr,  torn.  i.  p.  7j  41, 
57  J   Kcrr\  Liji  of  S  me  Hie,  vol.  ii.     (fi) 

bUFFONlA,  a  genu*  of  plants  of  the  «la»s  Te- 
trandria,  and  order  Digynia.     See  Botany,  p.  127. 

BUGIA,  or  BoL'JEiAH,  a  sea-port  town  of  Al- 
giers, and  formerly  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Salda,  at  tlie  bottom 
of  i  high  mountain,  looking  towards  the  Dorth-eaBt; 
•nd  is  watered  by  the  river  Huct  el  Quibir,  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  Nasava  uf  Ptolemy.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  itone  wall,  and  strotigly  defended  by  a  caatle, 
which  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  raomitain,  and  a 

farnson  of  nearly  300  Turkish  soldiers.  This  force, 
owever,  is  unable  to  repress  the  disorders  and  de- 
proddtions  of  the  savage  tribes  who  dwell  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  often  commit,  in  the  very 
beart  of  the  city,  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  rapine 
and  barbarity.  These  tribes  generally  attend  tiic 
market  with  oil,  wax,  dried  figs.  &c.  and  during 
the  morning  are  very  peaceable  and  regular ;  but  the 
day  seldom  closes  without  confusion  and  outrage. 
The  harbour  of  Bugia  iii  formed  by  a  neck  of  land, 
jatting  out  into  the  sea,  and  is  defended  by  two  forts. 
\rhe  principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants  coasists  in 
ploiii^h-shares,  spades,  and  other  instruments  of  agri- 
culture, which  are  manufactured  from  the  iron  sup- 
plied by  the  adjacent  mountains;  audconsidcrablequan- 
tities  of  oil,  wax,  lic.  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
country,  is  shipped  here  for  the  Levant.  This  town 
submitted  to  the  Spaniards  in  1,510,  and  five  years  af- 
ter resisted  a. I  the  attacks  of  the  corsair  Barbarossa  ; 
but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Algerines,  after  the  luck- 
le*»  expedition  of  Charles  V.  in  IS^I.  It  was  bom- 
barded in  1671,  by  Sir  Edward  Spragg,  who  great- 
ly damaged  the  town  and  caslJe,  and  killed  many  of 
thr  inhah  tants.  Bugia  is  SO  miles  cast  of  Algiers. 
N.  Lai.  3<P  34',  E.  Long.  5°  10'.     (l) 

BUGINVILLEA.    See  Botany,  p.  203  5t  272, 

BUILDIN'G,     S<'e  Civil  AnrtnTECTuiiE. 

BULAMA.  BuL  m»,  or  Boolau,  the  most  eastern 
island  of  the  Bijuga  Archipelago,  on  the  western  coast 
ef  Africa, lies  in  N.Lat.  11°  S',  and  W.  Long.  14°  50'. 
It  i«  stttiatcd  on  the  north  west  of  the  embouchure  of 
ibe  Rio  Grande,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  land 
CD  the  east  by  a  channel,  which  forms  an  cxccllfut 
aod  capacious  harbour  about  two  miles  wide,  with 
a  good  clear  bottom,  and  water  sufficient  for  the 
largeiit  ships  to  ride  in  safvty  within  a  cable's  length 
of  the  shore.  The  length  of  this  island  is  about 
•even  leagues,  and  its  breadth  variei  from  two  to 
6vr. 

Bulama  rises  from  the  sea  with  a  gentle  ascent  for 
the  space  of  two  leagues,  to  a  few  hille,  serving  as 
the  basis  of  some  considerable  mountains  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island,  which  are  crowned  with  woods, 
and  interspersed  with  luxiiriant  vallies.  It  is  enrich- 
ed writli  lofty  fruit  and  forest  trees,  forming  a  ver- 
dant belt,  in  some  places  two  or  three  miles  broad, 
and  is  intersected  by  several  rivers,  which,  issuing 
from  the  mountains,  beautify  and  fertiUze  the  coun- 
try.    Whatever  is  required  for  the  necessaries,  the 
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comforts,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  savAgc  life,  ai« 
here  produced  in  great  profueion  ;  and,  independent 
of  the  climate,  there  are  few  countries  better  calcu- 
lated, both  by  its  situation  and  productions,  for  all 
the  purposes  of  a  rich  and  extensive  commerce.  Ly- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  many  navigable  rivers,  which 
exti'nd  far  into  the  continent,  and  which  would  great- 
ly facilitate  a  trade  with  the  mtcrnal  parts  of  Africa; 
and  possessing  a  deep  and  luxuriant  soil,  adapted  to 
every  species  of  cultivation,  it  offers  itself  as  a  most 
desirable  settlement  to  any  European  nation.  Cot- 
ton, indigo,  coffee,  and  rice,  are  its  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions ;  and  pineapples,  limes,  oranges,  grapes, 
Elums,  cassada,  guava,  Indian  wheat,  melons,  pump, 
ins,  tamarinds,  bananas,  and  many  delicious  fruits* 
grow  here  in  great  abundance.  Sugar  and  to- 
bacco, and  indeed  all  the  other  productions  of  our 
West  India  islands,  may  also  be  cultivated  here  in 
equal  perfection ;  and,  considering  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  to  much  greater  advantage. 

"  The  island,"  says  Captain  Beaver,  "  is  covered 
with  wood  of  various  sizes  and  grain  ;  from  that  of 
the  majestic  oak,  to  the  most  diminutive  shrub;  and 
from  the  close  texture  of  the  iron  wood,  to  the  soft 
porous  grain  of  the  putlam  or  cotton  tree."  From 
these,  great  advantages  may  be  derived  both  in  the 
construction  of  houses  and  in  the  building  and  re- 
pairing of  vessels.  The  mac/teiri/t  of  which  the  na- 
turalized Portuguese  in  this  part  of  Africa  con- 
struct their  decks,  is  very  easy  to  work,  is  never  per- 
forated by  worms,  and  is  deemed  preferable  to  what 
is  generally  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  marshy 
spots  are  produced  a  particular  species  of  wood,  the 
inner  bark  of  which  is  made  into  a  kind  of  tow  which 
never  rots  ;  and  also  a  species  of  reed,  from  which 
very  good  cordage  is  manufactured  by  the  negroes. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  are  extensive 
savannah;!,  or  natural  meadows,  well  stocked  with 
oxen  and  wild  horses ;  and  stags,  goats,  buffaloes, 
and  elephants,  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers ; 
while  the  lion,  tiger,  jackal,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey,  except  the  hysena,  though  natives  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  continent,  are  unknown  in  Bulama.  Vast 
flocks  of  game  are  seen  all  over  the  island ;  and  doveif 
guinea  fowls,  and  various  other  birds,  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  breed  undisturbed  ia 
the  woods.  The  shores,  also,  afford  a  great  variety 
of  fish,  particularly  plenty  of  exceUent  turtle. 

The  climate,  as  must  be  expected  from  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  cannot  but  be  insalubrious:  but 
it  might  be  greatly  improved  by  clearing  and  cultt- 
vatmg  the  country.  According  to  Captain  B-avcr*« 
observations  at  noon,  the  thermometer  was  never 
lower  than  74°,  and  seldom  higher  than  9<i',  ihe 
medium  temperature  being  85".  A  fine  sea-breeze 
which  sets  in  about  midday,  renders  the  ev.-ningt 
temperate  and  pleasant ;  and  the  general  diff'  rmcc 
between  the  temperature  of  noon  and  night,  is  from 
20  to  30  degrees.  The  dew,  which  begins  to  fail 
immediately  after  sunset,  producess  a  sort  of  chilli- 
ness in  the  air,  which  would  induce  some  to  put  on 
warmer  clothing,  and  even  to  light  a  lire  in  their 
hotises  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  •'■un  for  twelve  h^urs, 
which  gives  the  earth  time  to  cool,  renderi  the  mor- 
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BuUma  nings  cqnalljr  agreeable.  The  rainy  season  generally 
be^ns  about  the  montli  of  June,  and  continues  until 
the  middle  of  October.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, there  are  often  considerable  intervals  of  clear 
weather,  particularly  in  the  first  and  last  monlha  ; 
but  tow*ards  the  middle  of  the  season,  the  rain  falls 
in  perfect  torrents.  The  approach  and  conclusion 
of  these  rains  are  generally  indicated  by  tornadoes, 
which  arise  chiefly  id  the  eastern  part  of  the  compass. 
These,  however,  are  neither  sd  violent  nor  so  destruc- 
tive, as  those  terrible  hurricanes  which  are  so  fre- 
quently experienced  in  the  West  Indies.  They  al- 
ways give  sufficient  warning  of  their  commencement, 
so  that  every  precaution  may  be  taken  against  their 
influence  ;  and  their  usual  duration  is  from  one  to 
three  hours.  Their  beneficial  effects  are  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  in  these  countries.  They  conduce 
greatly  tt»  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  by  purifying 
the  air,  ami  by  disprlhng  ail  those  deieterioua  va- 
pours with  which  it  would  otherwise  abuund.  Tikey 
begin  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  are  most  fre- 
quent in  ihi  moiiihs  of  September  and  October,  and 
cease  about  the  beginning  uf  November.  The  sea- 
toning  fever  in  Bulama,  to  which  every  stranger  is 
subject,  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wtst  Indies, 
though  it  has  been  represented  by  some  as  much  more 
dangerous  and  maliguant;  audit  hai  even  been  main- 
tained by  a  respi-ctable  physicjiin,  •  that  the  yellow 
fever  was  originally  brought  to  the  West  Indies  from 
the  island  of  Bulama. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Bulama  were  the  Bia- 
faras,  (see  Biafaras),  who,  after  a  long  and  sangui- 
nary war,  were  expelled  by  the  Btjugaa,  a  warlike 
nation,  inhabiting  the  neighbouiing  islands.  The  time 
of  tlie  Biafara  expulsion  is  not  exactly  known,  but 
it  must  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  end  of  the 
17th  century;  for  when  the  French  visited  the  island 
in  1699,  it  was  entirely  uninhabited.  The  Bijugas, 
instead  of  residing  on  their  new  conquest,  contented 
themselves  with  visiting  it  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting.  They  here  procured  elephants  tusks, 
which  thty  bartered  with  the  Portuguese  for  tobacco, 
rice,  guns,  puwder,  and  shot.  With  the  skin  of  the 
buffalo  they  covered  their  shields,  and  that  of  the 
deer  supplied  them  with  their  only  clothing.  A  few 
fields  of  rice,  millet,  and  other  pulse,  were  annually 
cultivated  on  its  western  eud  j  and  immediately  after 
harvest,  which  was  always  plentiful,  lliey  returned 
to  their  own  country.  Tius  island,  since  its  first 
discovery,  has  often  attracted  the  attention  of  Eu- 
ropeans, It  was  strongly  recommended  to  the  French 
foveniment  by  M.  de  la  Brue,  director-gener-il  of  the 
'rench  Senegal  Company,  who  visited  it  in  l7tK), as 
a  most  eligible  situation  for  a  colony  ;  ^nd  about  60 
years  after,  the  recommendation  was  repeated  by  the 
Abhe  Dimance,  who  lived  for  some  time  on  the 
adbceut  coast  ;  and  also  in  1787,  by  Barber,  an  Eiig- 
lisltinan,  then  residing  at  Havre  de  Grace.  Their 
iclumes,  however,  were  never  put  in  execution, 
and  the  bre^.king  out  of  the  revolution  prevented 
that  power  from  looking  beyond  its  l.uropean  do- 
minions. Durmg  the  agitation  ol  the  question  re- 
•pccLjng  the  abolition   of  the  slave  trade,  the  atten- 


tion of  the  English  was  often  directed  to  the  civiH- 

sation  of  Africa,  as  the  best  mi  ans  of  accomplishing  *^ 
that  benevolent  object.  With  this  generous  intention 
was  formed  the  Sierra  Leoue  Association ;  (see 
•Sierra  Leone) — and,  with  a  similar  design,  a  set- 
tlement was  proposed  to  be  established  on  the  island 
of  Bulama,  which  was  carried  into  execution  in  1792. 
Of  the  views,  progress,  and  failure  of  this  unfor- 
tunate expedition,  Captain  Beaver  has  furnished  ui 
with  a  very  minute  account  in  his  African  Memo- 
randa, to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  the 
particular  details ;  and  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  the 
remainder  of  this  article,  to  a  succinct  sketch  of  the 
more  prominent  circumstances  which  led  to  its  un- 
successful issue.  The  object  of  those  gentlemen  who 
were  the  original  promoters  of  the  scheme,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Beaver,  was  purely  the  civilization  of 
the  Africans;  and  the  method  which  was  proposed 
for  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  ob)Pct,  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  country  by  free  natives,  hired  for  the 
purpose,  by  which  they  might  be  induced  to  habits 
of  labour  and  of  industry,  and  by  opening  a  com- 
mercial uitercoursc  between  Europe  and  the  African 
continent,  which  might  eventually  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  religion,  letters,  and  civilization,  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  country,  and  thereby  raise  that  de- 
graded peoplt;  to  their  proper  rank  in  the  society  of 
nations.  We  cannot  enough  admire  the  disinterest- 
ed spirit  which  dictated  this  benevolent  design  ;  and 
we  have  to  regret,  that  it  was  undertaken  with  so 
little  precaution,  and  with  such  inadequate  means. 

The  expedition,  consisting  of  three  vessels,  the  Ca- 
lypso, Hankey,  and  Bi-ggar's  Benison,  with  the  colo- 
nists on  board,  consisting  ot  above  280  souls,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  6th  of 
April  1792.     This  expedition  was  entrusted  tu  the 
command  of  Captain  Dalrymple,  and  a  council  of  12 
gentlemen,  the  greatest  number  of  whom  had  been  of- 
hcers  in  the  navy  or  army.    On  the  2.5th  of  May,  the 
Calypso, having  parted  from  her  consorts,  anchored  off 
the  island  of  Bulama.     The  colonists,  unaccustomed 
to  the  conFmement  and  deprivations  of  a  sea-voyage, 
were  eager  to  get  on  shore,  and  to  take  pussetsion  of 
their  new  habitation.     But  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  or  to  purchase 
the  island,  as  was  their  original  intention,  they  land- 
ed without  order  or  precaution,  seemingly  regardles* 
of  their  own  safety,  or  of  the  authority  of  their  com- 
manders.   Every  one  did  whatever  he  pleased.    Some 
erected  huts  and  tents  ;  others  wandered  through  the 
woods  in  search  tff  game  and  fruit;;,  and  returned  to 
the  ship  or  not  as  they  thought  proper  in  the  even- 
ing.    During  thi-  first  night,  their  tents,  and  whate- 
ver they  had  left  on  shore,   were  carrjf^d   off  by  the     * 
natives,  which  roused  them  a  little  to  a  sense  of  dan—  — 
ger,  and  induced  them  to  erect  a  large  shed,  inclose^' 
with  planks,   as  a   place  of  residence  and  defence --"^ 
Bui  the  »aine  irregularity  prevailed.     Captain   Dak^ 
rymple  had  either  lut>t  all  influence  and  conlroul,  t^   * 
hiid  not  firmness  to  exercise  it.     The  colonists   bc^^ 
came  turbulent  and  unruly,  and  confusion  and  aua^^' 
chy  reigned  in  every  quarter.      Instead  of  being  pr^^^ 
pared  agaiu&t  any  unforeseen  circumstances  that  migitf^^^ 
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Mppcn,  or  pursuing^  «uch  mfasures  as  were  necessary 
'  1  jr  the  success  and  preservation  of  the  colony,  they 
were  scattered  over  the  island,  each  in  piinuit  of  his 
own  favourite  amusement.  The  Bijugaa  had  watch- 
ed ail  their  motionii,  determined  to  assert  thdr  right 
to  the  iiland  :  and  at  mid-day  on  Sunday  the  3d  of 
June,  while  ^ome  of  the  colonists  were  asleep,  and  others 
hunting  and  hshing,  they  made  their  attack.  They 
iircd  a  volley  into  the  hut  which  contained  the  arms 
of  the  colony.  Those  that  were  within,  being  roused 
from  their  sleep,  rushed  out,  and  were  immediately 
•hot.  The  rest,  unprepared  and  unarmed,  upon  hear- 
iug  the  firing,  hid  themselves  among  the  rocks,  or  at- 
tempted to  gain  the  beach  ;  by  which  means  the  great- 
est number  escaped,  white  others  were  intercepted  and 
taken  prisoners.  The  English  in  this  melancholy  affair 
had  hve  men  and  one  woman  killed,  four  men  wounded, 
and  four  women  andthree  children  taken  prisoners ;  and 
the  savages  retired  with  a  rich  booty  of  sixty  stand 
of  arms,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  besides  kit- 
chen utensils,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  £uropean 
articles.  Consternation  and  dejection  succeeded,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  colonists  was  now  converted  in- 
to the  most  groundless  fears.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost ;  and  after  landing  a 
party  of  armed  men  (under  a  discharge  ef  cannon 
from  the  ship)  to  bring  off  their  water  casks,  the  Ca- 
lypso, early  the  following  morning,  got  under  weigh 
for  Bissao,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  Hankey  and 
Beggar's  Bcoison.  Disappointed  and  dissatisfied 
with  their  situation,  mutual  irritation  and  reproaches 
broke  out  between  the  colonists  and  the  members  of 
the  council.  Each  attributed  their  misfortunes  to 
the  other ;  for  while  the  council  was  charged  with  a 
want  of  attention  to  the  comfort  and  interest  of  the 
colony,  they  reproached  the  colonists  with  licentious- 
DMS  and  disobedience.  These  complainis,  and  the 
fever  which  appeared  in  the  Calypso,  and  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Hankey,  reduced  the  majority 
of  the  colonists  to  despondency.  Ashamed,  howe- 
ver, of  relinquishing  their  design  without  another  at- 
tempt, they  returned  to  Bulama,  and  having  redeem- 
ed their  captives,  they  purchased  the  idand  from  the 
kings  of  Carnabol  for  the  value  of  473  bars  in  goods.* 
But  no  sooner  was  this  transaction  concluded,  than, 
instead  of  avaiHng  themselves  of  the  right  which  they 
had  now  acquired,  the  majority  of  the  council  dcter- 
xnined  to  abandon  the  enterprise  as  at  present  imprac- 
ticable; which  determination  was  communicated  to 
the  colonists  in  the  following  resolution  :  '*  That  see- 
ing that  the  rainy  season  has  already  commenced, 
and  it  appearing,  from  every  information  we  can  col- 
lect, that  we  cannot  land  because  of  the  rains  and 
fogs  at  least  for  four  months,  and  that  with  every 
precaution  there  will  probably  be  a  considerable  mor- 
tality among  the  settlers  during  that  time,  and  con- 
«jdering  withal,  that  a  great  proportion  uf  the  ad- 
venturers in  each  *liip  are  solicitouit  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  council,  that  the  two 
•hips  and  the  sluop  should  be  removed  to  Sierra 
X>eone  to  water,  and  there  the  expediency  of  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  or  of  roturnm;;  hitiier  afior  the 
raios,  shall  be  taken  into  consideration."     Ag  kinsc 


this  resolution  Captain  Beaver  entered  his  protest ; 
and  declared  to  the  council,  that  he  was  determined 
to  remain  on  the  island,  with  his  servant,  though  eve- 
ry one  else  should  leave  it :  and  in  this  determination 
he  was  joined  by  one  of  the  council,  and  between  80 
and  90  of  the  colonists.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
tht"  Hankey  and  Beggar's  Benison  should  remain  at 
Bulama,  and  that  the  Calypso  should  immediately 
proceed  to  Sierra  Leune,  with  those  who  were  desi- 
rous of  returning  to  England.  The  settlers  were 
thus  reduced  to  a  third  of  their  original  number,  and 
when  mustered  by  Captain  Beaver,  who  was  unani- 
mously chosen  their  president,  were  found  to  consist 
of  48  men,  13  women,  and  25  children.  Having 
adopted  proper  regulations  for  maintaining  subordi- 
nation, sobriety,  and  discipline  in  the  colony,  and  ha- 
ving established  a  friendly  communication  between 
Bulama  and  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  island 
of  Bissao,  the  first  care  of  the  colonists  was  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  rains,  by  covering  the  ship  with  a  wooden 
roof.  They  then  set  .about  clearing  and  cultivating 
a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  and  built  a  block- 
house, which  was  to  serve  as  a  habitation,  a  general 
magazine,  and  a  citadel.  Both  tropical  and  Euro- 
pean  plants  and  seeds  succeeded  beyond  their  expec- 
tations ;  and  all  vegetable  productions  arrived  at  ma- 
turity with  astonishing  quickness.  Several  free  ne- 
groes had  been  hired  to  assist  in  the  work.  They 
were  well  treated,  and  always  allowed  to  leave  the 
island,  whenever  dissatisfied  either  with  their  masters 
or  their  employment ;  and  during  the  residence  of 
the  English  at  Bulama,  196  of  these  Africans  had 
been  employed  on  the  island.  Many  of  the  surround- 
ing tribes  also  visited  the  colony,  who  always  came 
with  a  view  to  trade,  and  brought  with  them  some- 
thing to  dispose  of.  But  in  all  their  dealings  with 
these  negroes,  the  colonists  observed  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, never  shewing  the  least  desire  of  over-reach- 
ing them  in  the  exchange  of  their  commodities.  By 
these  means,  and  by  rigorously  adhering  to  their  de- 
termination of  never  being  concerned  in  the  purchase 
of  slavesr  they  soon  gained  the  good-will  and  confi- 
dence of  the  natives,  without  which  they  never  could 
have  kept  possession  of  the  island.  Sickness  and  dis- 
affection, however,  had  spread  among  the  settlers,  and 
their  numbers  were  daily  diminished  by  desertion  or 
death.  To  such  a  state  were  they  sometimes  reduced, 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  European  fit  for  work,  or 
to  give  directions  to  the  negroes ;  and  out  of  the  86 
winch  staid  in  the  island  after  thf  sailing  of  the  Ca- 
lypso, within  nine  m'jnths  ten  only  were  left,  Tliese 
were  at  last  reduced  to  nine,  who  became  so  dispirit- 
ed and  overcome  with  sickness,  that  ihc  whole  affairs 
and  business  of  the  colony  rested  with  Capiato  Bea- 
ver himself.  Whatever  the  energy  and  perbevtrance 
of  one  mau  could  du  was  dune  by  thts  officer.  He 
encouraged  his  countrymen  to  excrliou  by  his  exa<n- 
ple  ;  supplied  their  wants,  and  soothed  them  in  ihcir 
sickness.  He  often  cheered  them  with  the  hope  of 
succours  from  England  ;  but  ail  would  not  do.  Fear 
and  despondency  lud  taken  possession  uf  their  muids. 
Tlu-y  saw  only  cci  tarn  death  if  they  remained ;  and 
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after  repeated  solicitations  to  return  bome,  and  even 
threatmisgs  to  leave  the  island,  Captain  Beaver  was 
2*  last  prevailed  upon  to  accede  to  their  request,  and 
quitted  Bulama  on  the  29th  of  November  1 793.  Thus 
vaoiihed  the  benevolent  enterprise  of  the  Bulama  as- 
•ociation,  of  whose  success  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations had  been  formed,  both  by  its  promoters  and 
their  friends  in  England.  But  when  we  consider  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  character  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  its  failure.  The  establishment  of  an  infant  colony- 
requires  resources,  which  few  private  associations  are 
able  to  supply ;  and  a  prudent  unanimity  and  deter* 
mined  courage  and  perseverance,  in  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  its  execution,  which  are  not  often  to  be 
found.  Prejudice  and  self-interest  sometimes  accom- 
pany the  most  distinguished  talent ;  and  the  public 
good  is  often  forgotten  when  it  comes  in  competition 
with  private  advantage.  The  Bulama  expedition  was 
deficient  in  both  these  respects.  Many  of  the  colo- 
nists were  men  of  the  most  infemous  character,  and 
Ticious  habits,  who  had  neither  industry,  fortitude, 
nor  honesty ;  and  many  of  the  council,  indeed  we 
may  say  all  of  them  excepting  Captain  Beaver,  were 
destitute  of  that  perseverance  and  firmness  of  mind, 
necessary  for  enforcing  subordination  and  obedience ; 
and  their  desertion  of  the  enterprise  without  a  suffi- 
cient cause,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  The 
time  for  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  was  also  very 
nnfortunately  chosen.  They  must  have  known  that 
they  could  not  have  arrived  at  Bulama  before  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  which  in  that  country  is 
the  roost  unhealthy  season  of  the  year ;  and  which 
could  not  but  prove  most  injurious  to  men  accustom- 
ed to  shelter  and  a  temperate  climate ;  and  it  is  to 
this  circumstance,  and  to  their  want  of  every  necessa- 
ry to  protect  them  against  the  inclemency  of  the  8ea> 
«on,  unless  what  they  procured  by  long  and  hard  la- 
bour from  the  island,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  at- 
tributed that  mortality,  which  swept  away  such  a 
number  of  the  settlers.  The  want  of  timely  supplies, 
both  of  men  and  necessaries,  must  have  been  severely 
felt ;  and  had  Captain  Beaver  been  seconded  by  the 
committee  in  England,  as  his  exertions  and  perseve. 
rancc  deserved,  this  colony  might  have  been  preser- 
ved ;  and  those  benevolent  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established,  might,  to  a  considerable  degree,  have 
been  accomplished.  We  hope,  however,  that  this 
design  is  not  entirely  relinquished  ;  but  that  the  time 
will  soon  come,  wlien,  supported  by  the  bounty  of 
government »  which  has  been  so  liberally  extended  to 
the  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  a  colony  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  Bulama,  which  shall  disseminate  the  blea- 
ting of  civilization,  liberty,  and  religion,  among  the 
oppressed  and  benighted  Africans.  See  Beaver's 
African  Memoranda^  passim ;  Durand's  Voyage  t9 
Senegal,  p.  QQ ;  Waditrom's  Essay  on  Celonizatiotif 
p.  1 80 ;  Golberry,  Fragmens  d'un  y'oyage  en  Afrique^ 
vul.  ii. ;  I.abat,  Relation  de  I'Afrique  Occident,    (l) 

BULB.     See  Botany,  p.  S3. 

BULBOCODIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Hexandria,  and  order  Monogrynia.  See  Botany,  p. 
186. 

BULGARIA,  Little,  formerly  a  small  king- 
dom, now  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire,  is  bound- 


ed on  the  west  bj  Senria,  from  which  it  extends  Butga 
along  the  banks  or  the  Danube,  which  is  its  northern  ^^^y 
boundary,  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east ;  and  is  se- 

Jarated  from  Macedonia  and  Romania  by  Mount 
laemus  on  the  south.  It  is  about  72  German  miles 
in  length,  and  20  in  breadth,  except  towards  the  east, 
where  it  stretches  alpng  the  Black  Sea  nearly  40 
miles.  This  province  constitutes  the  eastern  part  of 
ancient  Mysia,  and  received  its  present  name  from 
the  Bulgarians,  who  settled  here  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  These  barbarians,  allured  by  the 
Roman  wealth,  left  their  native  seats  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  and  ravaging  with  ruthless  fury  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  passed,  broke  into  Thrace» 
and  filled  the  whole  empire  il^ith  consternation. 
Notwithstanding  repeated  checks  and  defeats  from 
the  Roman  generals,  they  still  continued  their  an- 
nual irruptions,  carrying  o£F  immense  booty  from  the 
plundered  provinces ;  and,  near  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Justinian  (A.D.  560),  Zabergan  their  chief, 
with  seven  thousand  horse,  passed  the  Danube,  and 
pitched  his  tents  at  the  distance  of  20  miles  from 
Constantinople.  The  forces  of  the  empire  were  em- 
ployed on  the  distant  frontiers  ;  crowds  of  clamor- 
ous rustics  surrounded  the  city,  imploring  food  and 
Erotection  ;  and  Justinian  trembled  for  the  safety  of 
is  capital.  Bat  the  arm  of  Belisarius  was  raised 
for  the  last  time  in  its  defence.  At  the  head  of  SOO 
veterans,  and  a  tumultuary  band  of  citizens  and  pea- 
sants, Belisarius  advancea  agraintt  the  enemy.  The 
shouts  of  the  multitude  dispirited  the  barbarians ; 
and  the  desperate  assault  of  the  aged  general  and  his 
guards  threw  them  into  confusion.  The  Bulgarians 
were  routed  ;  and>  after  extorting  heavy  ransoms  for 
their  prisoners,  and  wasting  the  summer  in  the  plains 
of  Thrace,  they  were  compelled  to  repass  the  Da- 
nube. Not  discouraged  by  their  frequent  defeats^ 
they  repeated  their  devastations,  and  looked  upon 
themselves  as  amply  compensated  for  any  loss  they 
miglit  sustain  in  battle,  by  the  plunder  which  they 
collected  in  their  march.  In  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  Pogonatus,  a  more  numerous  horde  entered  the 
Roman  territories,  and  ravaged  at  pleasure  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  the  empire.  The  forces  of  the  em- 
peror were  unable  to  oppose  them  ;  and  Constantine 
at  last  consented  to  a  dishonourable  peace,  and  ag^reed 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  his  invaders,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  should  discontinue  their  inroads,  and 
assist  him  against  all  his  enemies.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  they  settled  in  lower  Mysia,  and  establish- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria— some  say  with  the  con- 
sent of  Constantine,  while  others  allege  that  they 
had  formed  a  settlement  in  that  province  several 
years  before  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  But 
his  successor,  Justinian  II.,  refusing  to  acquiesce  in 
the  stipulated  treaty,  withdrew  the  promised  tribute, 
and,  invading  their  country,  reduced  them  to  great 
distress.  The  triumph  of  Justinian,  however,  was 
but  of  short  duration.  His  army  was  unexpectedly- 
attacked  by  the  Bulgarians,  who  gained  a  complete 
victory,  and  compelled  him  to  confirm  the  treaty  of 
his  father.  From  that  time,  an  incessant  warfare, 
interrupted  by  short  intervals  of  precarious  peace, 
was  waged  between  the  Romans  and  these  restless 
intrudera)  until  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century^ 
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when  llie  Bulgarians  had  added  to  their  dominions, 
by  war  or  treaty,  the  provinces  of  Dardania,  Tlica- 
»aly,  and  the  two  Epirua's  ;  and  the  obscure  town  of 
Lychnidus  had  been  converted  into  the  capital  of  the 
Bulgarian  king.  Their  manners  had  been  softened 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  intro- 
<luction  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  Simeon,  the 
heir  of  the  throne,  was  educated  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  religion  of  Constantinople.  Under  his  go- 
•vernment,  Bulgaria  began  to  assume  a  name  among 
civilized  nations  ;  and  his  genius  and  valour  rendered 
her  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The 
•Romans  had  been  dispirited  by  repeated  defeats  ; 
Adrianople  was  in  his  power  ;  and  preparations  were 
making  tor  the  siege  of  the  capital.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  Simeon  was  arrested,  by  a  demand  for  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  the  Emperor  Romanus.  The 
irBulgarian  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace  ;  and  the 

tconciliation  was*  sealed  by  a  domestic  alliance.    This 

icndship,  however,  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  death 
Simeon,  with  whom  also  died  the  glory  and  in- 
lependence  of  Bulgaria.  His  feeble  succebsors  were 
consumed  by  dissension,  and  presented  their  country 
In  easy  prey  to  the  first  invaders. 

The  Russians,  who  had  also  been  incited  to  foreign 
conquest  by  the  fertile  regions  of  the  south,  landed 
an  army  of  60,0()0  men  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube, 

jd  entering  Bulgaria,  ravaged  the  country  with  fire 
^«nd  sword.  In  a  desperate  encounter,  the  Bulgarian 
horse  yielded  to  the  swords  of  the  Russians  with  the 
lost  of  their  king  and  the  captivity  of  his  children, 
SwatoslauB,  the  Russian  chief,  now  advanced  to  the 
south.  He  invested  the  city  of  Adrianople  ic  spit« 
of  the  remonstrancet  of  the  Roman  enipeior,  and  t-vcn 
threatened  the  capital  itself.  But  his  numbers  were 
enable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  12,000  Romans, 
under  the  command  of  the  valiant  Zimisces.  Mar- 
cianopolis  was  taken  by  storm,  and  8500  Russians 
put  to  the  sword.  The  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king 
were  rescued  from  prison,  and  invested  with  the  dia- 
dem of  iheir  father;  and  Swatoslaus  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Dristra,  on  the 
l^banks  of  the  Danube,  and  at  last  allowed  to  escape 

ily  by  the  generosity  of  his  conqueror.     The  Bul- 
garians   immediately    submitted    to    their    deliverer. 

>ut  their  submission  ended  with  his  life  in  975,  when 
they  shook  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  renewed  their 
former  devastations  in  the  empire.  After  a  long  and 
doubtful  struggle,  the  Emperor  Basil  at  last  prevail. 
ed,  and  was  honoured  with  the  surname  of  the  Slayer 
of  the  Bulgarians.  His  avarice  was  gratified  by  ten 
thousand  pounds  weigiil  of  gold,  which  he  found  in 
the  palace  of  Lychnidus ;  and  his  vengeance  was  sa- 
tiated, by  depriving  15,000  captives  of  their  sight, 
except  one  of  each  hundred,  to  whom  he  left  a  sin- 

't  eye,  that  they  might  conduct  their  bhnd  cenlu- 
to  the  presence  of  their  sovereign.  This  terrible 
example  awed  the  nation  to  obedience ;  and  their 
king  is  said  to  have  died  of  horror  and  grief,  at  the 
light  of  his  wretched  subjects.  Dispirited,  and  cJr- 
rumscnbed  within  a  narrow  province,  they  conti- 
nued for  nearly  two  centuries  the  patient  subject*  of 
the  Roman  emperor  ;  and,  on  account  of  their  power- 
'j1  astj&tance  against  the  Turks  and  Latins,  they 
allowed  to  choose  a  king  of  their  own  natioui 


who  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire.    ButgnrNr. 
The  Eastern  empire,  however,  was  fast  hastening  to 
decay.     Its  schism  with  the  Latin  church,  and  the 
profligacy  and  rapacity  of  its  princes,  presented  a  fa- 
vourable opporluuily  for  throwing  off  their  subjec- 
tion.    The  Bulgar.ans  had  been  exasperated  by  the 
plunder  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  had  been 
carried  off  to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  royal  table, 
and  by  the  denial  of  equal  rank  and  pay  in  the  mili- 
tary service.     Their  former  injuries  had  long  been  re- 
membered in  silence,  and   were  aggravated  by  the 
present  insults  ;  but  the   arms  and   policy  of   their 
Kovereign  Calo-John  delivered  them  from  oppression, 
and  firmly  established  the  independence  of  t!ie  king- 
dom.    He  renounced  all  submission  to  the  religion, 
as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  Constantinople,  and,  dispatch- 
ing an  embassy  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  acknowledged 
himself  a  disciple  of  the  Latin  church  ;  and  received 
from  the  Vatican  a  royal  title,  a  Latin  archbishop, 
a  holy  banner,  and  the  licence  of  coining  money.— 
His  enmity  to  the  Greeks,  however,  was  soon  turn- 
ed into  compassion  and  alliance.     Upon  the  subver- 
sion of  that  monarchy  by  the  Latins  in   1204-,  and 
the  accession  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  to  the 
empire  of  the   East,  Calo-John,  as  a  votary  of  the 
Pope,  claimed  the  honour  of  being  a  friend  and  a6io« 
ciatei  but  his  ambassadors  were  dismissed  with  a 
haughty  message,  that  their  rebel  sovereign  must  de- 
serve a  pardon,  by  bowing  before  (he  footstool  of  the 
imperial  throne.     The   Bulgarian  suppressed  for  a 
while  his  resentment,  but   cherished  the  insult.     He 
inflamed  the  discontent  of  the  Greeks,  and  promised 
them  his  friendship  and  support.     He  joined  to   his 
own  forces  a  body  of  I4",000  Tartars,  which  he  had 
drawn  from  the  Scythian  wilderness;  and  when  the 
flower  of  the  emperor's  army  was  transported  beyond 
the  Hellespont,  the  signal  was  given  for  the  general 
massacre  of  the  Latins.  Adriannple  was  taken ^  Bald- 
win, who  had  come  to  besiege  the  rebels,  was  defeat- 
ed, and  taken  prisoner ;   and  the  remainder  of  hia 
troops  were  saved   from  destruction,  by  a  masterly 
retreat,  of  three  days,  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis. 
The  success  of  the  Bulgarians  continued  till  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Latins  was  confined  to  the  capital  and 
a  few  adjacent  fortresses;  but  his  career  of  victory 
was  stopped  at  the  siege  of  Thcssaionica,  wbeie  be 
fell  a  victim  to  domestic  treason,,  being  stabbed  du- 
ring the  night  in  his  tent.      His  successor  was  unable 
to  prosecute  his  schemes  of  ambition  and   revenge; 
anci,  after  several  defeats,    the  Bulgarian   king  was 
compelled  to  conclude  an  honourable  peace  with  the 
tucccsior  of  Baldwin.     The  independence  of  Bulga- 
ria, however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.     In  1275, 
Stephen  IV.,  king  of  Hungai-y,  having  vanquished 
and  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  the  Bulgarians,  com- 
pelled them  to  acknowledge   him  as  their  sovereign. 
But  revolting  from  the  Hungarians,  and  joining  with 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  against   the  Turks, 
they  were  totally  defeated  by  Amurath  1.,  whose 
successor,    Bajazet,  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  couiury  in  1391),  and  reduced  it  to  a  province 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  in  which  state  it  nas  ever 
since  remained.     Sec  Tlrkev. 

Bulgaria  is  divided  by  the  Turks  into  four  San- 
giakships,  viz.  Widin^  Sardicc,  Nicopoli,  and  Siliatria, 
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Bulgaiia.  with  each  a  capital  of  llic  same  name,  except  Sar- 
dice,  which  is  now  called  Sophia.  The  other  prin- 
cipal cities  are  Cistow,  Rousdjiouk,  Orsown,  Baba- 
dag,  Toultcha,  Rasgrad,  Bazardjik,  Choumla,  Ter- 
nova,  Varna,  Lovatz,  &c.  This  province  is  in  ge- 
ueral  mountainous,  but  the  plains  and  vallics,  which 
are  watered  by  the  Danube  and  numerous  tributary 
streams,  arc  rich  and  fertile.  Even  in  the  mountains, 
nature  has  spread  many  of  her  richest  gifts.  The  fo- 
rests of  Mount  Hzmus  abound  in  a  variety  of  fruit 
trees,  particularly  cherries,  apricots,  and  vines  f  and 
in  its  deep  glens  and  uninhabited  recesses,  aromatic 
shrubs  and  the  gayest  flowers  are  as  numerous  and 
exquisite,  as  in  the  most  cultivated  gardens  in  our 
lesj  genial  soil. 

The  chief  productions  of  Bulgaria  are  gnin  of  all 
kinds,  cattle,  especially  horses,  wo^l,  iron,  and  wine, 
which  form  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce; 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  which  is  per- 
formed by  small  boats,  afford  it  an  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  the  porta 
on  the  Black  Sea;  but  as  the  commerce  of  this  pro- 
vince, especi.illy  its  imports,  will  be  more  particu- 
larly considered  in  the  account  of  its  principal  cities, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a  general 
description  of  its  productions  and  exports.  The  ex- 
portation of  corn  out  of  the  kingdom  is  rigorously 
Erohibitcd,  so  that  the  capital  is  its  principal  mar- 
et ;  and  from  the  immense  quantities  which  are  an- 
nually carried  down  the  Danube,  this  river  is  called 
by  the  Turks,  the  Foster-father  of  Constantinople. 
Wheat,  in  common,  sells  for  36  paras  the  quilot, 
which,  in  the  southern  distncts  of  Bulgaria,  weighs 
48  okas  ;  but,  in  the  northern  parts,  the  quilot 
weighs  120  okas,  and  costs  there  only  60  paras. 
Rice,  barley,  and  millet,  sells  for  from  4-5  to  50  pa- 
ras, and  sesame  from  6.5  to  70.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  rice  grows  in  the  territory  of  Philippopoli. 
It  is  a  farm  of  the  Grand  Signior's,  and  the  rice  is 
given  away  chiefly  in  the  payment  of  penatons,  which 
are  specified  by  a  certain  number  of  quituts  per  day. 
The  wool  that  is  gathered  in  Bulgaria  is  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent quality,  particularly  that  of  Nicopalis,  which 
selU  for  from  8  to  10  paras  the  oka;  and  which,  by 
proper  management,  might  be  made  even  to  equal 
the  wool  of  Spain.  What  is  produced  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  province,  passes  to  Cuitstantinople ; 
but  that  of  the  north  is  spread  over  Germaiiy  and 
the  pgrts  of  the  Adriatic.  Its  silk  is  also  very  abun- 
dant, and  constitutes  an  important  article  of  coui- 
inercc  with  the  capital.  The  silk  of  the  best  qua- 
lily,  which  comes  from  Zagarj,  Tcliirpan,  and  Ki- 
zaiilik,  IS  nearly  ten  piastres  ih^  oka,  wltilc  the  silk  of 
Htiskeni  sells  for  eight.  The  Bulgarians  owe  the  in- 
crcjse  of  this  article  entirely  to  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Broussc  in  France,  who  have  come  to  settle  in  the 
country,  and  svlio  have  planted  a  pr>)digious  quanti- 
ty of  mulberry  trees.  The  honey  oi  this  province  is 
superior  iit  qii:ility  to  that  of  Wallachia  or  MoldaTia. 
The  best  comeb  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Yambo- 
li,  vSi'inch  sells  for  about  eight  paras  the  oka  ;  but  its 
ex|it>rtation  is  prohibited,  except  to  Constantinople  }| 
and  th  ugh  vcr)  abundant,  it  is  with  gre^i  dilficully 
that  it  can  be  smuggled  iato  any  uf  the  ports  ou  the 


Black  Sea.     Wax  is  sold  here  pure  and  unadultera- 
ted.    It  is  yellow,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  ia  ' 
gathered  in   great   quantities  at  Ternova,  Yamboli, 
Nieboli,    Cistow,    Rousdjiouk,    Toutraka,    Silistria* 
Prevat,  Bazardjik,  Zagara,  Tchirpan,  ChoumJa,  and 
Rasgrad.     The  tobacco  of  this  province  varies  great- 
ly in  quality.     The  best,  which  comes  from  Yenidje, 
sells  from  12  paras  to  as  high  as  a  piastre  the  oka  ; 
that    of  Koumarlu,  from  eight  to  ten   paras  ;  and 
that  of  Kirdjali,  a  hltle  cheaper.     The  fourth  qua- 
lity, which  is  called  fcisil  drli,  is  a  very  strong  tobac- 
co, which  is  exported  to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and 
sells  at  eight  or  nine   paras  the  oka.     The  wine  of 
Bulgaria  is  rather  of  an  inferior  quality.     It  is,  how* 
ever,  made  in  considerable  quantities;  and  between 
five  and  six  thousand  waggon  loads  are  yearly  car- 
ried to   Russia  and  Poland,  which  commonly  costs 
about  SO  paras  the  quintal.     The  immense  quantities 
of  tallow,  which  are  collected  in  this  country,  is  coo- 
traband  every  where   throughout  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept at  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  and    Kodosto ; 
and  butter,  which   is  made  in   great   plenty  on  the 
shores  of  the  Danube,  is  horded  up  entirely  for  the 
Ube  of  the  capital.     Bulgaria  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  hides.    Those  of  the  buifalo  weigh  from 
IS  to  70  okas,  and  sell  at  from  2  to  13  piastres;  and 
the  price  of  ox-hidee,  which  weigh  from  12  to  25 
okas,  is  from  l^  to  3i  piastres.     It   has  also  consi- 
derable manufactures  of  Morocco  leather,  and  sheep 
skins  of  all  colours,  particularly  at  Rousdjiouk,  on 
the  Danube.     Its  horses,  particularly  those  of  Do- 
broge,  are  very  much  esteemed.     They  are  small  and 
strong,  like  the  Tartar  horses,  but  much  better  sha- 
ped.     Iron  is  a  principal  article  of  commerce  in  this 
province.     The  mine;^  of  Samakow  and   Keusteadil 
are  very  extensive,  and  supply  Constantinople  and  all 
the  districts  on  the   Black   Sea.     These  mines  are 
farmed  by  the  Grand  Signior,  and  the  metal  sells  up- 
on the  spot  for  from  4j  to  5  piastres  the  quintal. 
Its  wtought  iron  is  also  greatly  sought  .after,  parti- 
cularly the  pistol  and  musket   barrels  of  Selimna, 
which  are  equal  to  those  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  hone- shoes  and  nails  which 
are  made  at  Sophia,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  Ot- 
toman empire.      Saltpetre,  of  a  very  good  quality,  is 
gatliered  at  Philippopoli,   Bazardjik,  and   Yamboli. 
A  new  branch  of  commerce  has  lately  been  formed 
in  Bulgaria,  consisting  of  hare  skins,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  exported   from  Adrianople  to  France; 
and  such  is  the  demand  for  this  article,  that  at  Mar- 
seilles it  brings  from  4  to  5  livres  per  pound.     But 
if  the  demand  continues,  the  quantity  must  soon  be 
diminished  ;    for  the   Bulgarian  peasants,  who  find 
hare- hunting  such  a  lucrative  concern,  will   not  stop 
until  they  have  considerably  lessened  their  numbers, 
perhaps  destroyed  the  species. 

The  commerce  of  Bulgaria  was  long  ia  the  hands 
of  the  Ragu»iana,  who  had  large  establit-hments  at 
Rousdjiouk,  and  Sophia,  and  several  other  places. 
These  establishmcdtfj,  however,  have  almost  entire- 
ly disappeared  j  and  the  few  Ragu&ian  houses  that 
remain,  seem  to  have  vety  little  trade.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  Freiicli,  who,  within  these  last 
thtny  yean,  had  exteuded  their  merchandise  over 
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subject  which  has  yet  bccii  pruduced.  Towards  the 
end  of  t!>c  vfar  1675,  he  published  two  deffiiccs  of 
1j!6  rifirniouia ;  one  of  them,  his  F.xnmen  ('fiUturcFj 
in  rej)ly  to  Mr  Gataker  ;  and  the-  other,  Aj)o/ogia 
pro  Hnrmonia,  in  reply  to  Dr  TuUy.  All  th  8e 
vorks,  wliaiever  may  be  thought  of  their  principles, 
■re  certainly  diitiogiiishcd  bulh  by  learning  and  abi- 
lity. In  1(>7>S|  Mr  Bull  was  insljlled  as  a  prcliend- 
ary  in  the  church  of  Gloucestcj,  to  wiiich  he  had 
been  piomot^d  by  Lord  Chancellor  the  Earl  of  Nut- 
tiiigliam.  Two  years  ahfr  this,  tie  completed  and 
published  his  Drf'ensio  Fidei  Arcewtr:  a  work  di- 
rected agairibt  tin-  Arians  and  Sociinuntt  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Sabellians  and  Tntheists  on  the  other. 
1 1  procured  for  the  author  great  celebrity  as  a  con- 
tr  iversiahst,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  has  been 
at  considerable  service  in  the  disputes  respecting  the 
Trinity,  which  have  «o  long  agitated  the  Christian 
churcli.  At  the  same  time,  while  it  has  been  ap- 
plauded by  some  as  a  mHSlerpiece  of  rea^^nirig  and 
erudition,  it  has  been  condemned  by  otlieni  as  con- 
taining no  small  portion  of  malcvnlcnce,  fraud,  igno 
ranee,  and  sophistry.  The  author  was  presented, 
in  1685,  to  the  rectory  of  Avening,  and  vtry  soon 
after  tc  the  archdeaconry  of  LandafT;  and,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  eminent  services  to  the  church,  the 
University  of  Oxford  unanimously  made  him  a  doc- 
tor in  divinity,  although  be  had  not  prcvrouflly  la- 
ken  any  academical  degree.  As  he  had  been  zea- 
lous in  the  defence  and  restoration  of  the  establish- 
ment, in  opposition  to  its  levelling  enemies,  so  he  la- 
boured to  guard  it  against  the  other  extreme  of  po- 
pish superstition,  with  which  it  was  threatened  du- 
ring the  short  and  inglorious  reign  of  James  IL — 
preaching  against  that  system  in  the  warmest  man- 
ner; and  attacking,  with  cqua!  courage  and  ability, 
those  false  and  pemiciou«  dogmas,  by  which  it  di- 
rectly tends  to  dej^rade  the  human  understanding, 
and  to  corrupt  the  Jiuman  character.  Some  time  sif- 
ter the  Revolution,  he  was  put  into  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  In  this  secular  office  lie  remained  al- 
most constantly  till  he  became  a  bishop.  During  all 
the  time  that  he  held  it,  he  wa«  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  put  down  profancness  and  immoralt 
ty,  by  executing  tlie  laws  of  the  land  wi'li  prudence 
and  vigour.  While  rc-ctorof  Avenmg,  he  pubhshcd 
his  Judicium  Ecdcsice  Catludica:,  &c.  it  wa»  in- 
tended to  be  a  supplement  to  ihi  Drfensio  Fidei  Ni- 
cents,  and  to  vindicate  the  Anathtma,  as  the  oiner 
work  vindicated  the  Faith,  Nvhtcli  h;id  been  decreed 
by  the  council  of  Nice.  For  this  publication  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  the  whole 
clergy  of  France,  communicated  in  a  letter  from  the 
Bishv.p  of  Meaux.  The  last  treatise  which  Dr  Bull 
wrote,  was  hi?  Primitiva  el  Apoxtolica  Trauiiio,  &c. 
the  great  object  of  which  was  to  sh.-w,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Daniel  Zwicker  and  his  apostles,  that  Christ's 
existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world  was  an 
apostolual  tradition,  introduced  into  the  first  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  not  a  doctrine  that  was  afterwards 
broached  by  heretics,  or  borrowed  from  the  heathen 
theology.  In  the  seventy-fir-t  year  ol  his  age  he 
was  nominated  to  llie  bishopric  of  St  David's,  which, 
.Kowever,  he  accepted  of  with  considerable  reluctance 


and  hesitation,  ot)  account  of  his  advanced  period  of 
life,  and  indifferent  stale  of  health.  Hr  was  present 
in  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  bill  p:is  ed  t<»r  tlie 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms «  and,  on  that  occasion, 
delivered  a  short  speech,  in  seconding  a  motion  which 
had  been  made,  to  give  a  character  of  the  Church  of 
Eo,Iaiul,  as  the  Scotti»h  parHameni  had  given  of 
tfieir  church.  As  a  bishop,  he  conducted  himself 
with  becoming  zeal,  and  discharged  the  cpisc!.pal 
functions  with  all  the  care  and  attention  he  could  be- 
stow. He  was  particularly  strict  in  examining  the 
quahfications  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  He 
shewed  great  anxiety  to  promote  education  among 
the  poor,  by  the  erection  of  charity  schools.  He 
laboured  to  establish  and  to  encourage  family-devo. 
tton,  and  family-libraries,  consisting  of  books  on 
practical  divinity.  And,  while  he  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  ancient  disci* 
pline,  he  also  addressed  himself  to  the  civil  power« 
for  the  exercise  of  its  legal  and  coercive  authority 
against  impiety  and  vice.  His  intense  application 
to  study  had  impaired  his  health  and  constitution  ; 
and  he  tiad  not  enjoyed  his  bishopric  above  four 
years,  when  he  wai*  carried  off  (1710)  by  a  severe 
distemper,  leaving  behind  him  an  acknowledged  re« 
putation  for  sound  talents,  great  learning,  fervent 
piety,  unblemished  integrity,  and  warm  active  bene- 
volence.  Seveial  years  before  his  death,  hit  Latin 
works  were  collected  and  printed  in  one  volume  foUo, 
under  the  inspectron  of  Dr  Grabe ;  the  autlior  him* 
self  being  prevented  by  infirmity  from  managing  the 
publication.  After  his  death,  several  productions  from 
the  bibhop'a  pen  were  given  to  the  public.  Of  these 
posthumous  works,  his  .Sermuni  are  of  the  greatest 
value.  They  contain  much  curious  matter,  and  much 
ingenious  discussion,  and  deserve  a  careful  though 
cautious  perusal  from  every  student  of  theology. 
The  whole  works  of  liishop  Bull  have  been  pubhsh- 
ed  together  m  folio,  by  his  biographer  Mr  NcUon. 
See  Nelson's  Lije  of  Dr  G.  Bnll ;  and  Biogrnphia 
Britannica.     (r) 

BULL,  from  huUa,  a  seal,  is  a  decree  issued  by 
tlie  pope,  which  is  used  both  in  affairs  of  justice  and 
of  grace,  and  answers  to  the  edicts  of  secular  prince>. 
It  is  written  on  parchment,  in  an  old  Gothic  letter, 
and  has  a  leaden  seal  attached  to  it,  which  presents, 
on  one  side,  the  figures  of  Peter  and  Paul,  with  a 
cross  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of 
the  pope,  with  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  If  the 
bull  be  a  letter  of  grace,  the  9eal  is  suspended  by 
silken  threads;  but  if  it  be  a  letter  of  justice,  the 
seal  is  hung  by  a  hempen  cord.  According  to  the 
laws  of  the  Romiah  church,  no  benefices  under  twen- 
ty-four ducats  per  annum  can  be  granted,  and  no  ju- 
bilee celebrated,  without  a  papal  bull.  The  bull  in 
cceua  Domm,  which  it  read  every  year  in  the  pope's 
presence  on  Maundy  Thursday,  cont.nin»  violent  exe- 
crations against  heretics,  and  all  who  shall  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  church  ;  and  the  thunder  of  its  anathe- 
mas is  represented  by  the  pontiff  throwing  a  burning 
torch  upon  the  ground.  Upon  the  death  of  a  pope, 
his  name  is  immc<liBtely  erased  from  the  seal,  when 
it  is  wrapped  up  in  Hnen  cloth,  scaled  with  the 
seal   of   the    vice-chancellor,  and   delivered  to  the 
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to  he  preserved  unlil  a  succeuor  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Thja  appellation,  however,  was  not  conGned  to  the 
decrees  of  the  pope,  but  seems  to  have  been  also  ex- 
tended to  ibc  statutes  of  some  of  ihe  cjcperora.  Tlic 
fAinous  golden  hull,  w}]ich  ia  an  edict  made  by  the 
£inpcror  Charles  IV,  in  I33G,  is  well  ki:own  as  the 
magna  charta,  or  fundamental  law  of  tlie  German 
empire.  It  contains  thirty  articles,  which  fix  the 
number  of  electors,  and  regulate  their  particular 
rights  and  privileges.  The  seal  is  of  gulJ,  and  ex- 
hibits  on  the  one  side  a  figure  of  Charles  IV.  seated 
OD  a  throne,  with  a  kind  of  gate  on  the  reverse,  in* 
scribed  "  Aurea  Romana  ;"  and  on  the  exergue 
••  Carolus  IV.  Rom.  Imp.  semper  Augustus,  Rex 
Bohemix."  Another  edict,  published  by  the  same 
emperor  in  ]fio9,  is  called  the  Caroliiie  Bull,  and 
canceU  all  the  regulations  which  had  been  made  by 
kimaelf  or  his  predecessors  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
clergy,     (l) 

BULL-FIGHTS,  a  species  of  entertainment  to 
wbich  the  Spaniards  are  passionately  addicted,  and 
which  may  be  termed  the  national  spectacle  in  Spain, 
at  the  combats  of  gladiators  were  in  Rome,  and  as 
horse-racing  is  in  England.  i 

The  Spaniards  seem  to  hare  borrowed  this  amuse- 
ment from  the  Moors,  by  whom  it  was  probably 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  entertainments  of  the 
Roman  amphiiheatre.  We  have  no  reason,  indeed, 
to  believe,  that  the  Romans  ever  introduced  bulls  on 
the*  arena,  previous  to  the  bull-figlit  which  Mura- 
tori  has  descnbed  as  exhibited  in  the  Colisaium,  in 
\3i2>%  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards. 
But  the  source  of  that  pleasure,  which  the  Roman 
fad  Spanish  amphitheatres  afforded,  was  exactly  the 
in  both,  the  strength  and  fury  of  formidable 
als  was  opposed  by  the  address  and  courage  of 
kiOasan  combatants ;  and  the  Moors,  who  had  not 
the  same  facilities  as  the  Romans  for  procuring  tygers 
and  lions,  found  a  natural  and  nearly  adequate  com- 
pensation in  the  ferocity  and  spirit  of  the  bull. 

Whether  or  not  the  Romans  e%-er  amused  themselves 
with  bull-lighting,  we  are  certain  that  it  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Greeks.  Festivals,  called  v»v^»KtU^. 
imt  ^fu^*',  or  days  of  bull  combating,  were  held  by 
the  Thessaliaos  in  particular,  at  least  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  zra.  The  city  of  Larissa 
was  much  celebrated  for  these  fights,  in  which  its  in- 
bsbitants  were  the  most  skilful  combatante.  Among 
the  Greeks,  however,  these  entertainments  differed 
cootiderably  from  the  bull- feasts  of  the  Spaniards. 
Several  bulls  being  turned  out  at  once,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  liorsemen  encountered  them  with  a  particular 
kind  of  spear.  Each  horseman  oppobed  Iiimsclf  to 
Oae  bull,  and  ridiug  by  his  side,  pressed  and  avoided 
by  turns.  This  parrying  was  continued  till  the 
j{ih  of  the  auimal  was  exiiausted,  when  his  auta- 
t  «cized  him  by  the  horns,  and,  without  dis- 
Qiwunting,  threw  him  to  the  ground.  Sometimes  an 
expert  co«nbataut  threw  himself  upon  the  bull,  while 
yet  fuamii»g  with  rage,  aJid  in  spite  of  all  tho  efforts 
of  the  animal  to  dismount  bim,  struck  him  to  the 
|round  amidst  the  tumultuous  plaudits  of  a  vast  con- 
course of  flpectdtors. 

The  bull-fighti  are  conducted  ia  Spaio  with  great 
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pomp  and  magnificence.  In  the  principal  towns,  Dull.fifl«ti. 
there  are  large  amphitheatres  appropriated  to  these  "  v  < 
barbarous  exhibitions.  The  antplutbeatre  of  Miidrid 
is  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  iu  diameter ;  the 
arena  two  hundred  and  twenty- live,  and  it  is  said  to 
contain  liftcen  tiiousand  spectators.  In  some  towns 
where  there  is  no  regular  amphitheatre,  the  principal 
square  was  converted  into  a  temporary  one  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  balconies  of  the  oifferent  sloriea 
were  continued  across  the  ends  of  the  streets  which 
terminated  in  the  square. 

The  exhibition  commenced  with  a  procession  round 
the  arena  or  square,  in  which  the  champions,  who 
were  to  attack  the  bull  either  on  foot  or  horseback, 
first  made  their  appearance  ;  and  after  these  came  two 
alguazils  on  horseback,  dressed  in  wig*  and  black 
robes.  They  ad^nce  with  solemn  »lep  towards  the 
president  of  the  feast,  to  receive  his  order  to  begin. 
The  signal  being  given,  two  folding  doors  fly  open, 
and  the  bull  rushes  furiously  into  the  arena;  but 
startled  at  the  sight  of  the  multitude,  and  stunned  by 
their  shouts  of  joy,  he  pauses,  ar.d  looks  round  aa 
if  to  single  out  some  proper  object  for  his  rage. 
A  picadore,  dressed  in  the  old  Spanish  garb,  ad- 
vances towards  him,  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
armed  with  a  long  and  heavy  lance.  The  two  anta- 
gonists, as  they  approach,  survey  each  other  with 
fixed  attention,  alternately  stop  and  advance,  hesita> 
ting  apparently  which  of  them  should  begin  the  at- 
tack ;  till  the  bull,  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
fury,  stoops  with  his  head,  shuts  his  eyes,  and  rushes 
with  impetuosity  on  his  adversary.  His  courage  is 
applauded  with  renewed  clamours  of  joy;  which, 
while  they  inflame  him  with  fiercer  rage,  excite  a 
kind  of  emulation  in  the  breast  of  his  antagonist. 
The  picadare,  fixing  himself  firmly  in  his  seat,  and 
holding  his  lance  under  his  right  arm,  plunges  it  in-  ^ 

to  the  neck  of  the  furious  animal,  and  thus  endea- 
vours to  push  him  aside.  Maddened  with  the  pain, 
the  bull  now  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  innocent 
and  defencelesa  horse  which  bears  his  enemy,  and  ge- 
nerally overturns  both  him  and  his  rider.  This  ia 
the  most  animated,  but  to  a  strauger  the  most  dis- 
gusting part  of  the  combat.  The  patience  and  spi- 
rit of  the  horses,  though  truly  astonisliing,  are  of 
little  avail  against  the  armed  fury  of  the  bull.  Some- 
times the  two  animals  rear  themselves  together  on 
their  hind  legs,  pusliing  against  each  other,  the  lance 
of  the  picadore  being  fixed  all  the  time  in  the  bull'* 
neck  :  but  as  the  superior  weight  of  this  animal  al- 
ways prevails,  the  horse  has  no  safety  but  in  flight* 
nor  can  he  often  escape  the  swiftness  of  his  pursuer. 
The  same  bull  not  unfrequently  gores  seven  or  eight 
horses,  which  present,  before  they  die,  a  spectacle, 
DO  less  uoiiderful,  than  it  ib  shocking.  With  their 
entrails  hanging  to  the  ground  from  their  lacerated 
sides,  they  still  obey  the  hand  of  their  rider,  direct- 
ing them  towards  the  bull,  from  whidi  they  have  re- 
ceived their  mortal  wound. 

When  the  picadore,  dismounted  by  his  furious  an- 
tagoiiiat,  is  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  the 
chulos,  or  foot  combatants,  instantly  spring  to  hit 
rescue,  and  provoking  the  animal  by  shaking  before 
him  little  banners,  or  cloaks,  of  different  colours,  al- 
low the  horseman  time  to  retire.    But  in  saving  their 
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bull  pursues  them  with  ama/ing  impetuosity ; 
if  lliev  cannot  deceive  him  by  dropping  the  ban- 
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ner  which  they  hold  in  thoir  haml,  thc.r  oufy  resource 
13  to  leap  over  the  barrier  which  forms  the  interior  of 
'the  circle;  and  which,  though  stic  feet'high,  i^  some- 
times  cleared  at  the  game  moment  by  the  totreador 
and  his  adversary.     As  soon  as  the  picidore  has  re- 
covered   himself,  and   has   mounted   a   fresh  horse, 
he  again  preBcnls  himself  before  the  bull,  and  the 
combat  is  renewed  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  or 
if  he  has  been  disabled  by  his  Wounds,  he  is  succeed- 
ed by  another  champion,  who,  approaching  with  caU- 
I  tion,  and  dextrously  aroioing  the  animaT's  thrusts, 
waits  an  opportunity  of  striking  an  effectual  wound. 
At  length,  when  the  poor  animal  begins  to  stag- 
[  "^cr  through  loss  of  blood,  and  its  rage  increases  as 
'lis  strength  is  diminished,  a   signal   is  given  for  the 
'horseman  to  retire,  and  lie  is  resigned  to  the  hattdc' 
riilcros,  or  foot-combatants,  who  torment  him  with  a 
moie  refined  species  of  cruelty.     The  office  of  these 
banderilleros  seems  to  require  much  greater  address 
than  that  of  the  horseman.     They  arc  active  young 
men,  generally  eight  in  number,  each  armed  with  a 
lundle  of  bandcrtUas,  or  little  arrows,  barbed  like  a 
'fish  hook,  and  ornamented  with  streamers  of  stained 
^'j>aper.     These  they  fix  in  the  neck  of  the  bull,  ne- 
^ver  attacking  him,  however,  from  behind,  but  meet- 
ing him  in  front.     By  the  pain  which  the  arrows  in- 
r'flict,  his  fury  =s  redoubled  ;  the  amphitheatre  is  sha- 
ncen  by  his  roaf?».g  ;  and  his  torture  is  rendered  more 
acute  by  his  vain  efforts  to  dislodge  the  weapons  which 
^gall  him.     A  fine  opportunity  is  now  afforded  to  his 
antagonists  for  displaying  their  activity  and  address. 
tWhen  he  has  singled  out  one  object  of  vengeance, 
and  is  preparing  to  pierce  hiin  with  his  horns,  at  the 
**cry  moment  when  he  pauses  and  shuts  his  eyes,  his 
ffepponcnt  fixes  his  bauUenllas  and  escapes.      If  he 
Ksitates,  and  seems  afraid  to  make  the  attack,  they 
present  their  moleta,  or  httle  banner,  which  they  al- 
Fways  carry  in  their  left  hand,  and  provoking  liim  to 
'jush  at  that,  pass  by  him  in  security.     He  frequent- 
7,  however,  turns  quick   upon   his  assailants,   and 
icn  their  only  ?afety  i&  in  flight.     To  amuse  him, 
they  let  fall  their  moleta,  on  which   he  sometimes 
jends  his   fury,  trampling  it  under  his  feet  ;  but  as 
frequently  he  keeps  his  eye   fixed  on  the  man  who 
dropt  it,  and  pursues  him  with  such  velocit)',  that 
"he  has  scarcely  time  to  leap  over  the  fence  before  he 
Is  overtaken  by  his  irritated  pursuer,  whose  wrath, 
*on  these  occasions,  is  deadly. 

When  he  has  endured  these  varied  torments,  till  he 
is  almost  exhaufted,  tlie  president  gives  the  signal  for 
his  death,  which  is  announced  by  the  sound  of  drums 
and  trumpets.  This  iaby  far  the  most  interesting  part 
■qf  the  scene,  and  afTords  a  subject  which  an  able  paint- 
er might  not  disdain  to  delineate.  The  viatador  ap- 
pears alone  in  the  circle,  holding  in  one  hand  a  long 
two-cdgrd  sword,  in  the  other  a  kind  of  flag,  ■which 
V  "    '  le  his  adversary.    The  animal  sometimes 

'.able,  pawing  the  ground,  lashing  his 
iides  vT;t!i  \i.i  tail,  and  seeming  to  meditate  vengeance. 
-His  antagonist  advances  towards  him  with  extreme 
'•aution,  carefully  studying  his  character,  and  watch- 
'iwg  all  his  motions.     A  kind  of  awful  »uEp<mcv  pre- 


vails throughout  the  assembly,  and  anxiety  - 
ed  on  every  countenance,  till  the  matador  i 
sword,  and  aims  the  fatal  blow.  If  he  sulccviI  iu 
penetrating  to  the  spinal  marrow,  the  atitrnnl  instant* 
ly  falls,  and  loud  and  reiterated  cxci -  ^c-le* 

brate  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,     i,  bull 

survives  the  blow,  he  instantly  becoine»  the  asuilottt; 
and  the  matador,  disconcerted  by  the  hisses  aud  mur- 
murs of  the  crowd,  is  not  always  able  to  mcapc  front 
his  fury.  It  is  recorded  of  a  matador,  named  Pepillo, 
who  was  uncommonly  active  and  cool,  that  when 
pursued  close  to  the  barrier,  at  the  instant  when  ibe 
animal  had  closed  his  eyes  to  toss  him»  he  put  hit. 
foot  between  the  horns,  and  with  this  borrowed  nio> 
tion  cleared  the  fence,  2nd  alighted  upon  his  feet. 
In  his  eagerness  to  recover  hit  character,  the  narta> 
dor  sometimes  rushes  on  with  a  headlong  fury,  whidl. 
makes  the  ■  tremble  for  his  safety.     Kv«n 

the  mo*t  <  i  and  active  matador  may  Hap- 

pen to  fall  lii  rL'actiutg,  at  the  first  blow,  the  vital 
part.  Costillano,  whose  dexterity  is  sttll  cekrbiatcd 
in  Spain,  one  day  missed  his  aim,  and  the  bull  re- 
ceived him  on  his  horns,  and  tossed  him  twice  before 
he  could  be  delivered.  He  was  not  much  hurt ;  but 
his  honour  had  received  a  stain,  till  on  measuring  the 
horns  after  tlie  animal  was  slain,  ho  shewed  the  spec- 
tators that  the  horn  by  which  he  had  suSered  was 
two  inches  longer  than  the  other ;  and  upon  this  dis- 
covery, the  murmurs  and  hisses  which  his  failure 
had  occasioned,  were  succeeded  by  tumults  of  ap- 
plause. 

When  the  poor  victim  has  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the 
matador,  the  trumpet  sounds,  and   three  mules  drag 
him  off  the  stage  to  make  way  fur  his  successor. 
These   barbarous  spectacles    were  exhibited  erccy 
week  during  summer,  and  frequently  twice  in  the  weeh^, 
and    on  every  day  of  entertainment,  six   bulls  were 
sacrificed  in  the  morning,  and  twelve  in  the  evening. 
The  combatants  of  each  were  aanounced  in  previous 
advertisements,  as  among  us  the  dificrent  performers 
ill  a  play.     The  three  last   of  the  bulls  to  be  slain 
were  exclusively  left  to  the  matador,  who  employed 
all  his  skill  to  vary  the  pleasures  of  the  spectatoet. 
The  last  bull  was  partici>larly  devoted  to  the  mter- 
tainment  of  the  crowd,  and  his  torments  were  great- 
er than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.     The  points 
of  his  horns  were  covered  with  a,  round  case  ;  be  is  -■ 
then  called  embolado  ;  and  in  this  state  he  loses  thc^ 
power  of  lacerating  his  tormeotora.     The  spectalorse 
then  rush  in  crowds  to  the  arena;  and  each  exercise* 
his  ingenuity  in   torturing  the   poor  animal,  whici-'*-* 
notwithstanding  the  &heaLite&  uu  his  bonis,    mak«^' 
them    sometimes  expiate  their  ciucltica  by    violcf^* 
contusions.     To  a  stranger,  the  apparently  uoifor 
barbarity  of  these  scenes  becomes  extremely  disguf 
ing  ;  but  connoisseurs,  who  have  studied  the  charac 
ters  of  the  bull«i,  as  well  as  the  different  methods  c 
aUuring,  deceiving,    and  tormenting  them,   find 
one  combat  exactly  similar  to  another,  and    pity  ie 
norant  and  8uperhc4al  observers,  who  cannot  distiu 
gtiish  their  variety. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bulls,  either  dest 
tute  of  spirit,  or  startled   at   the   view  of  so   man. 
human  beings,  decline  the  combat,  and  fly  from  the 
persecutor  around  the  arena.     Murmurs  and  hit 
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inga  then  rwound  throughout  the  theatre ;  and  the 
unhappy  animal,  regarded  as  a  common  enemy,  is 
loaded  with  blows  and  execrations  by  all  within 
whoK  reach  he  pasnes.  If  all  their  tcazing  cannot 
proToke  liim  to  rage,  there  is  a  general  cry  of  los 

Crros,  hif  jterros,  "  the  dogn,  the  dop«."      Large 
ill  dog»,  even  fiercer  tlian  those  of  England,  arc 
then  let  loose  tipon  h 


I 
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and  seizing  him  by  the 
neck,  the  ears,  or  the  nostrils,  pin  him  to  th**  ground, 
(ill  the  matador  kills  him  by  striking  a  small  dagger 
siito  hi*  spine. 

The  exjjcnce  of  these  buU-fights  is  enormous,  but 
is  vrell  compensated  by  the  profits  which  they  re- 
turn. From  documents  of  tne  first  authority,  Mr 
Townshend  has  calculated  the  daily  expence  of  these 
•avage  exhibitions  at  rf.'3;<6  sterling  ;  and  tlie  daily 
vtceiuts  which  they  bring  at  ;t7<X>.  After  deduct- 
ing t  hp  f-.il  iiiea  of  the  diiferent  combatants,  the  ba- 
lai.  lowed  to  charitable  or  pious  institutions : 

at  M.^..^,  It  formed  tiie  principal  fund  for  the  sup-> 
port  of  the  general  hospital. 

The  passion  of  the  Spaniards  for  this  horrid  amusc- 
iMiit  ViWi  altogether  astonishing,  E«ery  where,  even 
ia  the  smallest  villages,  there  were  places  appropria- 
ted to  the  purpose  ;  and  when  a  bullfight  was  an- 
■OlMced,  it  excited  a  more  lively  joy  tiian  would 
ytabaUy  have  been  occasioned  by  the  greatest  na- 
tional bencBt.  The  shop,  the  work-room,  the  plough, 
every  domestic  and  public  occupation  was  dcsi-rted  for 
the  amphitheatre:  jteople  uf  all  ranks  and  cotiditiotis 
were  equally  eager  for  the  show,  and  every  counte- 
nance wjs  animated  with  joyful  expectation.  Even 
the  ladies  were  not  exempted  from  the  general  rn- 
thutiasm  :  they  discussed  the  different  merits  of  the 
picadors,  lorcadors,  and  matadors,  with  as  much 
kccnncst  as  our  ladies  would  the  gracefulness  of  a 
dancer,  or  the  talents  of  a  comedian  ;  and  feasted 
with  scenes  of  blood  those  eyes,  which  were  In- 
tended to  be  exercised  only  in  softer  crueltie*.  The 
combatants  themselves  naturally  entcrtaiued  a  high 
idea  of  the  excellency  of  their  art,  and  were  as  vam 
cf  Uirir  triumphs  over  their  brute  antagonist,  as  a 
general  could  be  of  the  most  splendid  victories  over 
a  foreign  enemy.  Attempts  were  even  made  to  re- 
duce tfieir  important  art  to  a  science  ;  and  one  of 
tfaeu'  latest  and  most  celebrated  champions  obliged 
his  countrymen  with  2  book  upon  the  subject. 

In  vindication  of  this  barbarous  amusement,  it  has 
been  alleged,  that  it  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  pre- 
serve the  energy-  of  the  national  character  ;  and  cuuld 
energy  be  identified  with  ferocity,  perhaps  this  de- 
fence  might  be  so  far  admitted.  Like  the  combats  of 
gladiators,  this  amusement  probably  owed  its  origin 
to  the  warlike  spirit  of  its  inventors  ;  and,  if  the  bulls, 
iaetead  of  being  encountered  by  hirelings,  were  com- 
by  any  cluimpion  who  chose  to  display  his 
ets,  valour  and  intrepidity  might  thus  be  ren- 
d,  through  the  influence  uf  emulation,  the  cha- 
racteristic quahtieaof  the  community.  But  the  cool 
«arvcy  of  deeds  of  cruelty,  without  any  sense  of 
personal  danger,  or  any  excitement  of  the  active  pow- 
ers, may  indeed  harden  the  heart,  and  repress  all  the 
fenerouB  feelings  u(  our  nature,  but  can  never  in- 
uce  habits  of  fortitude  and  resolution:  they  may 
render  us  ferocious,  but  will  never  render  us  brave. 
The  Roman  ampluiheatrei   were  sever  frequented 
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with  greater  enthusiasm,  nor  were  their  arenas  eVer  '•*U«ljj'»'«j 
drenched  more  profusely  widi  blood,  than  when  that  BulaaMM^ 
degenerate  people  tretubled  at  the  slightest  alarm  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  while  their  savage  dispositions  were 
displayed  in  plots,  ansassinations,  and  civil  turmoils; 
and,  whatever  compliments  polite  travellers  have  been 
disposed  to  pay  to  the  softness  and  elegance  of  Spa- 
nish manners,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  how  much 
the  Spaniards  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  stiletto: 
rt  is  impossible  not  to  trace,  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
bull-tlghting,  the  same  cruel  but  dastardly  temper, 
which  delighted  in  the  tortures  of  the  mild  and  de- 
fenceless natives  of  America. 

Formerly,  bull.fights  formed  part  of  the  enter- 
tainments which  the  court  gave  at  certain  times  for 
the  amusement  of  the  populace.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  king  and  his  family  honoured  the  spectacle 
witli  their  presence.  His  militarj'  household  presid- 
ed to  keep  order  ;  his  halberdiers  fonwd  the  innti 
circle  of  the  theatre,  and  their  long  wcap'ns  were 
the  only  barrier  they  opposed  to  the  asftaulls  uf  th^ 
buU.  A  more  enlightened  policy  induced  the  Spa*' 
iiish  gfovemment  to  suppress,  a  few  years  ago,  this 
kind  of  amusement,  which  was  productive  only  of 
evil  J  which  suspended  the  exertions  of  regular  in- 
dustry', and  tended  to  **  destroy  the  two  species  of 
animaU  most  useful  to  man,  the  horse  and  the  ox,  ia 
a  country  where  the  latter  is  not  plentiful,  and  where 
the  better  kinds  of  the  former  begin  to  grow  very 
bcarce."  See  Burgoanne's  Present  State  of'  Spnin^ 
vol.  ii.  p,  1-tS — IG+i  Twiss's  Travelt  in  S^xnn,  p. 
287— -Sy})  5  Townshend's  Journey  through  Spahiy 
vol,  i.  p.  3ii,  Sec;  and  Laborde's  riew  of  SjMtny 
vol.  v.  p.  it28.     (<•) 

DULLIALDUS,  BouiLr-Am,  or  rather  Bout- 
Lr.WD,  IsMAEL,  a  celebrated  French  astronomer,  was 
born  at  LoudMn,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  on  the 
28th  September  1605.  After  having  gone  through 
a  course  of  philosophy  at  Paris,  and  a  course  of  civil 
law  at  Poitiers,  he  travelled  into  Holland,  Italy,  Gcrw 
many,  Poland,  and  the  Levant,  and  established  a  cor- 
responacQcc  with  the  most  distinguished  philosophers 
of  the  times.  The  attention  which  he  had  paid  to 
mathematics,  civil  law,  theology,  and  sacred  and 
profane  history,  obtained  for  him  the  reputation  of 
an  universal  genius — a  title  by  no  means  ill  applied, 
when  we  consider  the  great  variety  of  subjects  upon 
which  he  wrote.  Although  BuUialdus  was  bom  and 
educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  he  became  a  Catho- 
lic priest  iti  the  year  1639,  at  the  age  of  27.  After 
an  active  life,  during  which  he  made  numerous  as- 
tronomical observations,  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of 
St  Victor  at  Paris,  in  168.0;  and  he  died  there  on 
the  25th  November  IGO^,  in  the  89th  year  of  bis 
age. 

In  the  year  1638.  Bullialdus  published  at  Amster- 
dam an  astronomical  dissertation,  entitled,  PhUotaus^ 
sive  de  vcro  i>ysteinate  mundi.  This  work  was  repub- 
liilicd  in  1645,  under  the  title  of  Aslronomia  Phi. 
lolftica — a  work  founded  on  the  hypothesis  uf  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  ^un.  In  this  valuable  work, 
which  obuincd  a  liigh  reputation  for  its  author,  Bul- 
halJuB  shews,  that  the  inequalities  of   the  planets 


may  be  represented,  by  supposing  them  to  move 
uniformly  in  an  eUipse  round  i.ne  of  its  foci,  and  that 
the  calcuktioii  of  these  ie  very  simple,  by  imagining 
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BiiHtaldiij.  a  circle  and  an  epicycle,  in  place  of  the  elliptical 
orbit.  Our  countryman,  Scth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, published,  in  1656,  his  Astronomia  GeomC' 
t7-icit,  in  which  he  has  given  a  very  simple  method 
of  calculating  the  equation  of  a  planet  in  an  ellipti- 
cal orbit.  Hence,  the  elliptic  hypothesis  which  we 
owe  to  Bullialdus,  lias  been  called  Ward's  hypothe- 
sis.* Dr  Ward  supposed,  that  the  motion  of  each 
planet  is  so  tempered  about  the  focus  in  wl>ich  the 
son  is  not  placed,  as  to  form  at  it  angles  proportion* 
al  to  the  times ;  while  Bullialdus  makes  every  pla- 
net move  in  an  ellipse,  formed  by  the  section  of  a 
cone,  whoK  axis  passes  through  one  of  the  foci  of 
the  ellipse,  and  makes  the  motion  of  the  planet  a- 
bout  the  cone,  and  in  circles  parallel  to  the  base  of 
the  cone,  to  be  equal.  Hence  he  supposes,  what  is 
just  the  hypothesis  of  Ward,  that  the  angles  at  the 
focus  in  which  the  sun  is  not,  are  proportional  to  the 
times.  Dr  Ward  has  pointed  this  out  in  his  work, 
entitled,  In  Ismaeli  Bullialdi  Asironomia  Inquisitio, 
1633  i  and  has  also  mentioned  several  mistakes  of 
our  author.  These  mistakes,  Bullialdus  has  very 
ingenuously  confessed,  in  his  reply  to  the  learned 
Biijhop,  entitled  Asironomia  Vhilulaicte  fundameula 
clonus  esplicala  et  assert  a  advcrivs  Zdhi  Wardi  im- 
jnigimtionem  ;  but  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  pointed 
out  a  very  ingenious  correction  of  the  elliptic  hypo- 
tliesis.  *•  This  correction,"  says  Dr  David  Gre- 
gory, "  is  well  enough,  if  it  be  taken  only  for  a  cor- 
rection of  the  approximation  to  the  true  system,  as 
it  ought  to  be  ;  because,  by  it,  the  cocquated  ano- 
maly al  lengtli  might  be  found  from  the  mean,  a  pri- 
ori, and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  calculation  satisfy  ob- 


servation, which  no  one  had  done  before  him  (ac-  Bulli 
cording  to  Mercator's  judgment )  in  the  elliptic  hy- 
pothesis.  But  when  Bullialdus  puts  it  upon  us  at 
the  true  and  genuine  system,  and  derives  the  pbyti- 
cal  causes  of  it,  after  his  manner,  from  the  cone,  he 
not  only  leaves  the  foundatiuns  of  hia  Philolaic  astro- 
nomy unexplained,  but  disputes  as  if  there  were  no 
physical  foundations  of  astronomy  at  all." 

In  16.S8,  Bullialdus  published  a  work,  entitled  De 
Naiura  Lucis.  In  I64V,  he  published  his  traiinlalion 
of  Theo,  the  Platonist  of  Smyrna.  His  treatise,  De 
Lineis  Spiralibus  Exercifalin  Gromeirica  et  A>trono- 
mica,  appeared  at  Parisjin  1657.  In  1663,  he  pub- 
liaht-d  a  treatise  of  Ptolemy's  De judicandijacmlate. 
In  1666  appeared  his  Monila  dno  ad  Aalronomoi ; 
primum  de  stella  Crti,  aUervm  de  Ncbuloaa  in  Audro- 
medce  cingult  parte  liorea^  ante  hiennium  iierum  orta. 
He  supposes  that  the  changeable  star  in  the  Whale 
has  a  part  of  its  surface  obscure,  and  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion about  its  axis :  the  best  hypothesis  which  has 
yet  been  employed  to  explain  these  singular  pheno- 
mena. In  168?,  he  publislied  his  Opus  Novum  ad 
Arithmelicavi  in/ini(orum,  fol.  Paris.  Bullialdus  wrote 
also  some  pieces  concerning  ecclesiastical  rights  ;  and 
he  published  the  History  of  Ducas  in  the  original 
Greek,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  notes.  It  wis 
printed  at  the  Louvre  in  164^9.  The  manuscripts  of 
Bullialdus  were  preserved  in  the  king's  library,  and 
there  was  also  a  copy  of  them  in  the  depot  of  the 
Marine.  See  Perrault's  Hommes  liluslres,  Pans« 
169Y ;  Niceron  Mcmoira  des  Hommes  Illustrct » 
and  the  Journal  det  Sijuvans,  Feb.  7*  1673>     (o) 
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'  1  HE  question  that  has  of  late  engaged  so  large  a 
portion  of  public  solicitude,  will  lead  to  a  division 
of  this  article  into  two  parts  of  very  unequal  ex- 
tent :  the  fimt  treating  literally  of  BtiUion, — the  se- 
cond of  the  Bullion  cont  rover  si/.  Tlie  latter  is  enti- 
tled to  a  place  in  a  permanent  work,  both  from  its 
present  importance,  and  from  its  probable  connection 
with  future  tmproTemenls  in  the  state  of  our  money 
system.  It  is  justly  remarked,  that  ameliorations  of 
the  most  obvious  character,  in  general,  escape  attcn- 
tjon  until  forced  on  mankind  by  necessity.  The  ra- 
pid  fall  in  the  value  of  money  since  1793,  and  more 
particularly  within  these  three  or  four  years,  ap- 
pears to  us  calculated  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  adoption  of  a  different  standard,  in  the 
adjustment  of  contracts  of  loug  duration.  It  is  long 
since  Dr  Smith  told  us,  that  money,  as  a  measure  of 
Talue,  was  chiefly  useful  from  year  to  year ;  and,  in 
this  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  we  have  recently 
seen,  in  the  case  of  the  clerical  stipends,  the  enact- 
ment of  an  optional  reference  to  the  current  prices  of 
com.  Much  time  may  elapse  liefore  the  adaption  of 
a  correspondent  rule  in  the  other  important  transac- 
tions which  call  for  it,- — the  present  season  of  war  and 
political  agitation  being  highly  unfavourable  to  dis- 


cussions which  demand  so  much  lengfth  of  delibera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  always  one  advance  towards  improve- 
ment, to  ascertain  the  origin  of  past  errors.  With 
this  view,  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  late  rise 
in  the  price  of  bullion,  may  be  made  the  channel  of 
considerable  instruction  to  us. 

I.  Bullion  may  be  defined,  "  Gold  or  silver  in  an 
uncoined  and  nnwrought  state."  Though  the  quality 
of  bullion  in  our  markets  is  undirstood  to  be  of  the 
British  standard,  the  word  bullion  is  of  general  im- 
port, and  may  be  applied  to  gold  and  silver,  with 
whatever  mixture  of  alloy-  It  signifies  also  theselme- 
tala  in  their  unalloyed  or  virgin  state  ;  though  they 
are,  in  that  case,  so  soft  as  to  be  little  fitted  to  re- 
ceive any  permanent  shape,  and  of  course  are  seldom 
exposed  to  sale.  Our  laws,  which  prohibit  strictly 
the  export  of  British  coin,  Idy  no  restraint  on  the 
traffic  in  foreign  coin  or  bulbon.  After  oath  has 
been  made  before  the  magistrates,  that  the  specie  in 
question  has  not  been  obtained  from  the  melting  of 
British  coin,  the  export  may  freely  take  place.  Gold 
being  with  us  the  standard  metal,  the  word  bullion, 
when  used  by  itself,  is  understood  of  gold  bullion. 
The  proportions  in  a  pound  of  gold  of  the  Britisk 
standard,  arc  11  oz.  2dwt.  pure  metal,  and  ISdwt; 


•  Altwrt  Curtius  a  supposed  by  some  to  have  first  suggested  the  elliptical  hypothtSl*. 
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■    alloy.     The  standard  weight  of  our  guinea  is  5  dwt. 

mJ  S).  grain* ;  but  the  more  ordinary  weight,  after  a 
coinage  has  been  in  wear,  is  5  dwt.  8  grains.  A  gut* 
nea  below  5  dwt.  8  grains  is  no  longer  a  legal  tender, 
Bor  is  there  any  penalty  in  melting  and  using  rt  for 
the  purposes  of  manufacture.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  exported.  The  standard  price  of  gold  is  L.3,  iTs. 
lO^d.  an  oz. ;  the  standard  price  of  siNer  is  58.  2d. 
an  or.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  some- 
what different  in  different  currencies.  In  ours  it  is 
(-according  to  Dr  Kelly^  as  15^  to  1  ;  in  Paris  ISrtf 
to  1,  which  is  \ery  nearly  the  same  ;  in  the  United 
States  it  is  about  15  to  I  ;  in  Hamburgh  H.7,  and 
io  Amsterdam  14.8  to  1. 

Until  a  century  ago,  siWer  was  the  standard  metal 
in  our  currency,  as  it  still  is  in  the  currencies  of  Hol- 
land and  Hamburgh.  Since  1717,  gold  has  been  our 
standard.  Gold  bullion  in  our  markets  was,  during 
many  years,  at  a  very  slight  variation  from  the  coin- 
age price,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  previous 
to  the  great  recoinage  in  1773,  when  the  worn  and 
degraded  state  of  our  guineas  made  uncoined  gold 
companaively  high.  It  rose,  however,  no  higher 
ihan  L.4,  or  L. 4,  Is.  per  oz.,  and  fell  to  its  proper 
level  as  soon  as  our  coin  was  renewed.  But  in  silver 
K  has  unluckily  happened,  during  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, that  the  market  price  has  exceeded  the  coinage 
value  of  59.  2d.  an  oz.  Hence  a  powerful  tempta- 
tion to  melt  the  coin  ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  the 
fudden  disappearance  of  the  expensive  coinage  execu- 
ted in  King  Wdliam's  reign. 

India  and  China,  which  used  for  ages  to  receive 
large  supplies  of  silver  from  Europe,  have  of  late  years 
drawn  them  direct  from  America  ;  one  result,  among 
others,  of  the  extended  traffic  of  the  United  Slates. 
It  happens  indeed,  oddly  enough,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  of  bullion  in  England,  our  mint  is 
now  at  work  on  silver  imported  from  Bengal.  The 
partial  diminution  which  haa  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
sent age  in  the  rvlative  value  of  silver  to  gold,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  quantities 
respectively  produced  at  the  American  mines,  where 
gold  lias  hardly  kept  up  its  former  amount,  (Evidence, 
Bullion  Committee,  p.  129,)  the  supply  of  silver  has 
been  nearly  doubled.  Mexico  is  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  by  far  the  foremost  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
the  yearly  produce  of  her  silver  mines  appearing  now 
to  amount  to  nearly  five  millions  sterling.  The  col- 
lective produce  of  the  rest  of  Spanibh  America  in 
silver  and  gold,  may  be  estimated  at  three  millions 
more.  Audiog  to  these  somewhat  less  thaa  a  mil- 
lk>n  sterling  for  llic  produce  of  Port  ugucae  America  m 
both  metaU,  and  somewhat  more  than  anuther  million 
for  the  mines  of  our  own  hemisphere,  we  make  a  total 
often  millions  sterling  annually,  added  to  the  stock 
of  the  precious  metals  throughout  the  world.  When 
we  thus  6nd  that  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the 
old  world  form  a  tenth  part  only  of  ihobc  of  the 
flew,  we  need  hardly  wonder  Bt  the  rapid  decrease 
in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  which  took  place 
throughout  Europe  in  the  sixleenlh  century,  the 
lime  when  the  Spanish  American  mines  began  to  be 
cficctually  wrought.  A  much  greater  fall  would 
have  ensued,  had  not  the  extended  commerce  to  India 
aod  China  opened,  chiefly  through  ihe  medium  of 
(he  Dutch,  a  wide  vent  for  these  metallic  treasures. 


It  appears,  from  tables  in  the  Appendix  io  the  BuUioH 
Beporl,  p.  185,  that  the  relative  weight  of  gold 
annually  produced  is  to  that  of  silver  as  one  to  Sfty- 
two  ;  its  relative  value  as  one  to  three  and  a  half. 
Spain  being  the  country  in  Europe  which  is  supposed 
to  feel  the  effect  of  depreciation  in  the  first  instance, 
the  state  of  her  com  markets  becomes  an  object  of 
consideration.  In  observing  the  course  of  prices  in 
them  during  the  century  from  1675  to  1765,  we 
find  very  little  appearance  of  enhancement ;  a  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  confirm  Dr  Smith's  opinion, 
that  during  that  period  there  was  no  material  rise 
in  the  money  price  of  commodities,  while,  on  coming 
to  a  later  epoch,  from  1765  to  1787,  the  enhance- 
ment that  took  place  in  the  Spanish  corn  markets,  (.'!/)• 
pendix  lo  Bidlioii  Report,  p.  1 83,)  will  be  found  to  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  wixat  happened  in  our  own. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  our 
article,  wc  mean  the  qucbtion  that  is  still  pending,  in 
regard  to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  We  may  look  back  to  the  histo- 
ry of  parliamentary  proceedings  for  ages,  without  be- 
ing enabled  to  find  a  topic  which  has  excited  a  larger 
share  of  public  interest,  or  mure  ample  contributions 
of  individual  exertion,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament; 
contributions  creditable,  on  the  whole,  to  their  au- 
thors, though  often  marked  by  the  erroneous  con- 
clusions inseparable  from  the  application  of  a  limited 
experience  to  the  discussion  of  a  wide  and  complica- 
ted subject. 

Among  the  various  inconveoiences  produced  hj* 
our  eager  participation  in  the  war  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, one  of  the  most  considerable  was  the  over- 
throw of  our  exchanges.  That  this  was  not  imme- 
diately perceptible  in  1793,  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  our  aid  consisting  not  in  money 
but  in  troops,  and  to  the  large  proportion  of  military 
Stores  transported  from  England.  Next  summer,  the 
commencement  of  the  Prussian  subsidy  caused  a  tem- 
porary depression  of  the  exchange,  which  ceased  to 
exist  as  soon  as  it  became  known,  that  the  infidelity 
of  that  power  to  its  engagements  would  lead  to  a 
suspension  of  our  remittances.  Besides,  Holland  and 
all  the  north  of  Germany  being  open  to  our  mer- 
chants during  1791-,  the  counteracting  power  of 
commerce  had  full  play  in  affording  a  corrective  to 
those  cucroachmeots  which  public  expcnces  abroad 
never  fail  to  make  in  the  natural  level  of  exchange. 
But  in  1795,  the  ca-ie  became  very  different.  Our 
troops  had  been  withdrawn,  and  our  contribution  to 
the  continental  struggle  consisted  wholly  in  money. 
Holland  was  no  longer  open  to  our  commerce,  and, 
what  was  unfortunately  of  much  more  consequence, 
a  deficiency  in  our  harvest  forced  us  to  make  larger 
importations  of  corn  from  the  north  of  Europe.  1  he 
balance  of  commercial  payments  came  thus  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  balance  of  political  payments,  and  their 
conjunct  effect  was  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
exchange.  Of  the  distressing  consequences  of  this 
state  uf  things,  both  to  our  merchants  and  to  govern- 
ment, those  only  can  judge  who  knew  the  pecuniary 
straits  of  1795  and  179G,  or  who  have  read,  in  the 
reports  of  our  parliamentary  committees,  the  anxious 
conferences  and  correspondence  between  Mr  Pitt  and 
the  Bank  directors.  It  was  then  (November  1795) 
that  the  directors  declared  that  gold  had  risen  io  the 
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market  eight  per  cent,  above  its  coinacc  vaUie,  and 
that  Mr  Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  promise 
(which  has  since  been  much  talked  about)  of  enter- 
ing into  no  pohtic^l  engagement  likeJy  to  affect  the 
Mate  of  our  circulating  medium,  wiihout  a  previous 
communication  to  the  bank  directors.  This  exprea- 
•ion  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  which  has  since  been 
urged  as  an  evidence  of  the  undue  influence  of  the 
bank,  is  merely  an  example  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
governments  involve  themselves,  by  aiming  at  exer- 
tions beyond  their  means.  Gladly  would  the  bank 
have  been  relieved  from  that  connection  with  govern- 
ment which  led  to  such  conferences,  but  ministers 
were  sanguine  iu  the  cause  of  Austria,  and  repeated 
one  demand  on  the  bank  after  another,  with  all  the 
confidence  which  uiarks  the  feelings  of  men  unac- 
quamted  with  the  practice  of  business,  and  the  limited 
resources  of  commercial  establishments.  A  better  har- 
vest in  1796'  liad  delivered  us  from  one  source  of  em- 
barrassment, and  was  restoring  the  exchange  ;  but, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  tne  threatened  invasion 
from  France  created  an  alarm  which  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced this  partial  relief. 

The  failure  of  some  country  banks  having  un- 
luckily taktn  place  at  this  critical  period,  a  run  on 
other  country  banks,  and  a  drain  of  gold  from  the 
bank  of  England,  was  the  consequence.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  directors  resorted  to  the  expedient 
which,  in  ordinary  times,  they  had  always  found  to 
answer — a  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  their  notes. 
The  evil  was  of  a  new  and  peculiar  kind,  and  tlie 
drain  continued  to  go  on.  At  last,  after  diminish- 
ing their  circulation  to  nearly  eight  millions  and  a 
half,  the  directors,  finding  their  demand  for  cash  un- 
abated, communicated  to  ministers  the  exhausted 
Btate  of  their  coffers  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  an 
injunction  from  the  privy  council  to  suspend  all  fur- 
ther payments  in  specie.  This  suspension  was  first 
notified  to  the  public  on  Monday,  27th  February, 
accompanied  with  an  intimation,  that  "the  general 
concerns  of  the  bank  were  in  the  most  affluent  and 
prosperous  situation,  and  that  the  directors  meant  to 
continue  their  usual  discounts,  paying  the  amount  in 
bank  notes."  And  here  it  is  important  to  remark, 
by  what  gradual  steps  innovations,  at  first  tempo- 
rary, became  incorporated  into  our  permanent  po- 
licy. The  suspension  of  cash  payments  appears  to 
have  been  intended  at  first  for  a  few  weeks  only  ;  it 
was  next  prolonged  to  the  end  of  the  current  session 
of  parliament ;  and  afterward,  to  a  short  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  session. 
Nor  were  the  means  of  resuming  cash-payments 
wanting  at  the  last  of  these  periods.  Corn  had  be- 
come plentiful  among  us  ;  and  the  rapid  successes  of 
Bonaparte  had  at  that  time,  as  well  as  afterwards, 
cut  short  the  projected  duration  of  our  continental 
•ubsidies.  These  circumstances,  co-operating  with 
the  effect  of  a  contracted  currency  (a  cause  which 
we  shall  more  fully  explain  under  the  head  Ex- 
change), produced  a  great  rise  in  the  exchange  be- 
tween England  and  the  Continent.  Specie  flowed 
in  on  us  exactly  as  it  has  lately  gone  out ;  and  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  bank  directors  to 
accumulate  such  a  quantity  of  bullion  as  might  en- 
able them  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  public. 
A  molutioD  was  accordingly  takcoi  at  a  court  ef 


directors,  on  26th  October  1797,  to  the  effect  that  >*»^ 
they  were  able  to  issue  specie  in  any  manner  that 
might  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  public,  if  the  pohticai  circumstances  of  the 
country  do  not  render  it  inexpedient  ;  but  the  dirrc- 
tors,  deeming  it  foreign  to  thc-ir  province  to  judge  of 
these  points,  wish  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  ot  par- 
liament, whether,  as  it  has  been  once  judi(cd  proper 
to  lay  a  restriction  on  the  payments  of  the  hank  in 
cash,  it  may  or  may  not  be  prudent  to  continue  the 
same.  A  parliamentary  committee  bemg  again  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  state  of  the  bank,  and  fiiid- 
mg  that  no  inconvenience  had  lesulted  from  the  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments,  declared  that,  in  consi* 
deration  of  political  circumstanci-s,  particularly  the 
avowed  intention  of  the  enemy  to  injure  our  credit« 
"  they  were  led  to  think  it  expedient  to  continue  the 
restriction  now  subsisting." 

The  suspension  of  canh  payments  was  now  consi- 
dered our  settled  policy  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
The  year  179i»  was  as  prosperous  as  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  year  of  war  can  be  :  we  had  a  (9^ 
vourable  season  at  home,  and  exemption  from  the 
burden  of  subsidies  abroad.  Our  i<avsl  operations 
were  emineutly  successful,  and  our  merchant  con- 
voys arrived  in  safety  from  both  east  and  weft. 
Bank  notes  were  in  perfect  credit  ;  and,  confidence 
being  restored  among  commercial  men,  money,  at 
always  happens  in  such  a  case,  became  more  rapid  in 
circulation,  and  comparatiwly  plentiful-  But  the 
succeeding  year  presented  a  very  different  spectacle  : 
Our  government,  encouraged  by  the  accession  of 
Russia,  and  in  no  small  degree  by  our  financial  pros- 
perity, to  call  forth  anew  the  power  of  the  Conti- 
nent against  France,  engaged  both  for  the  payment 
of  large  subsidies,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pow- 
erful army  in  Holland.  No  sooner  was  the  forma- 
tion of  this  second  coalition  known,  than  the  conti- 
iicntal  exchange  began  to  bear  the  marks  of  sudden 
declension;  and,  as  in  179.5,  tt  most  unfortunately 
happened,  that  the  evils  of  scarcity  were  added  to 
the  pressure  of  foreign  expenditure.  A  sea«on,  at 
first  promising,  became  extremely  unproductive  from 
continued  rain,  and  reduced  us  to  seek  a  supply  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  the  quarter  to  which  wr  had 
already  become  largely  indebted  for  military  aid. 
The  burden  of  subsidies  was  not  of  very  long  dura- 
tion ;  the  caprice  of  Paul,  and  the  vigour  of  Bona- 
parte, concurring  to  the  same  end  ; — producmg,  in 
the  first  place,  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  our 
payments,  and  soon  after  'bringing  them  to  a  close 
by  a  continental  pacification.  But  the  visitation  of 
a  deficient  harvest  took  place,  for  the  third  time,  in 
ISOO, — a  calamity  which  raised  the  pnce  of  com, 
during  that  and  next  year,  to  an  unexampled  height. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  during  these  two  years 
was  nearly  £6  i  quarter;  and  it  has  lieen  declared 
in  evidence,  Ix-fure  a  parhamentary  committee,  that 
the  dcn^and  for  foreign  corn,  before  it  came  to  a 
close  in  IIS()'2,  cost  this  country  no  less  than  fifteen 
millions  sterling.  Here,  then,  was  a  season  of  se- 
vere trial  for  our  paper  currency  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
year  180(),  that  an  observing  eye  could  first  perceive 
the  effects  consequent  on  the  irregularity  introduced 
into  our  system  by  the  suspension  of  the  convertibi- 
lity of  our  paper  into  cash.     The  mode  in  which  it 
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Bullion,  of  fiiiancia]  stability ;  the  mercantile  world,  if  not 
prosperous,  was  exempt  from  any  great  or  general 
disaster ;  and  the  bank,  of  course,  from  any  impor- 
tunate demands  for  extended  iwue.  The  directors 
had  the  prudence  to  keep  their  circulation  steadily 
within  the  limit  we  have  mentioned;  and  the  depre- 
tiation  of  their  paper,  though  continuing  always  at 
nearly  three  per  cent,  was  unperceived  by  the  public. 
Gold  was  not  lower  than  four  pounds  an  ounce  ;  but 
it  was  little  heard  of  in  the  market,  the  bank  having 
become,  in  a  manner,  the  exclusive  purchasers. 

We  are  now  to  enter  on  a  fourth  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  restriction  act,  a  period  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  tranquil  years  that  preceded  it.  Un- 
til  the  end  of  1807,  we  had  conducted  cur  military' 
operations  with  a  careful  reference  to  our  means,  and 
had  been  hardly  led  into  any  kind  of  warfare  calcu- 
lated to  expose  to  hazard  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
currency.  But,  at  this  time,  all  considerations  of  a 
calmer  kind  gave  way  to  the  call  for  vigour,  and  the 
«toppage  of  neutral  trade,  a  measure  long  called  for 
by  some  of  the  London  merchants,  and  long  resisted 
by  government,  received  the  sanction  of  the  cabinet. 
The  dull  sale  of  our  East  India  merchandise,  the  un- 
profitableness of  ship-owning,  and  the  annual  sink- 
ing of  West  India  property,— misfortunes  resulting  in 
part  from  the  defects  of  our  own  policy,  and  more 
•from  the  pressure  of  long  continued  \ivarfare,— were 
ascribed,  by  the  majority  of  the  suffering  parties,  to 
the  successful  competition  of  the  Americans.  Mer- 
cantile men,  accustomed  to  form  their  opinions  from 
•first  impressions,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  in- 
to  view  the  remote  consequences  of  the  measures  for 
which  they  contend.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  unconscious  that  its  accumulating  bur- 
dens sap  the  foundations  of  their  prosperity,  they  are 
much  more  Hkely  to  attribute  their  disappointments 
to  the  intrusive  interference  of  foreigners,  than  to  er- 
rors at  home.  Commercial  jealousies  have  aUvays 
been  keen,  and  the  Americans  seem  likely  to  be- 
come  in  our  eyes  what  the  Dutch  were  to  our  ances- 
tors in  the  days  of  Cromwell.  Her  merchants  seem 
to  have  persuaded  government,  that  if  neutral  trade 
■were  stopped,  the  continent  must  draw  its  supplies 
from  Engbtnd  ;  and  that  we  should  succeed  in  smug- 
ghng  them  in  defiance  of  Bonaparte's  prohibitory  de- 
creet. Hence,  among  other  arrangements,  the  cap- 
ture of  Heligoland,  as  a  station  for  contraband  trade 
with  the  north  of  Germany.  While  her  merchants 
calculated  that  these  measures  would  reheve  them  of 
the  superabundance  of  their  produce,  ministers,  dis- 
posed to  join  in  this  expectation,  were  perhaps  more 
directly  actuated  by  the  popularity  attendant  on  a 

fraud  demonstration  of  energy  against  the  enemy, 
uch  was  the  origin  of  our  orders  in  council  in  No- 
vember 1807.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  it  hap- 
pened that,  shortly  before,  we  had  determined  to 
consider  the  intercourse  of  America  as  injurious  to 
us,  Bonaparte  had  adopted  an  opposite  conclusion  ; 
and,  under  the  impression,  "  that  ail  maritime  com- 
merce tolerated  on  the  continent,  whether  through 
Americans  or  others,  must  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
the  British,"  had  intimated  to  the  minister  of  the 


United  States  at  Paris  his  intention  to  permit  nd 
longer  the  neutrality  of  his  country.  Accordingly, 
his  rejoinder  to  our  orders  bespoke  no  disposition  to 
evade  their  operation,  but  an  impatience  to  drire  A- 
merica  to  extremity  with  us,  by  denouncing  ven- 
geance against  any  of  her  ships  which  might  submit 
to  our  new  regulations.  From  these  angry  denun- 
ciations on  the  part  of  the  two  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, joined  to  the  embargo  adopted  by  congress 
(22d  December),  ensued  a  complete  cessation  or  in- 
tercourse between  America  and  the  continent  of  Ett- 
rope. 

After  this  explanation  of  the  stoppage  of  the  A» 
merican  continental  trade,  it  remains  lliat  we  trace 
its  effiects  on  the  state  of  our  money  system.  The 
illustration  will  be  useful,  by  conveying  an  idea  of 
the  complicated  structure  of  trade,  and  of  the  falls* 
cious  nature  of  first  impressions  in  regard  to  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  attachment  to  France,  and  the  an- 
tipathy to  this  country,  produced  by  the  war,  for 
American  independence,  the  mercantile  intercourse, 
consequent  on  the  peace  of  1783,  was  chiefly  car- 
ried on  with  us.  Britain  alone  possessed  the  capital 
indispensable  to  the  length  of  credit  required  by  a 
newly  settled  country  j  and  while  we  obtained  the 
almost  total  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  France 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  continent  have  been  con- 
fined, in  their  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  to 
the  sale  of  their  particular  articles  of  produce.  Such 
was  the  division  of  American  trade  twenty-five  yean 
ago,  and  such  did  it  continue,  with  little  variation 
in  proportion,  however  increased  in  magnitude,  till 
the  issuing  of  our  orders  in  council.  The  more  the 
imports  into  the  continent  from  the  United  States 
were  augmented  by  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  the 
larger  became  the  cxportations  of  British  merchan- 
dise to  America.  More  tlun  half  the  proceeds  of 
the  American  produce  sold  on  the  continent  was  re- 
mitted to  London,  and  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  our  manufactures.  To  ascertain  with  precision 
the  amount  of  these  remittances  is  no  easy  matter ; 
but  from  the  official  documents  laid  before  congress 
in  1806,  they  appeared,  for  some  time  back,  to  be 
from  four  to  five  millions  sterling  annually,  or  nearly 
L.  100,000  a-week.  Such  was  the  fund  which,  as 
Mr  Baring  remarks,*  had  of  late  formed  the  support 
of  our  continental  exchange.  Little  did  our  go- 
vernment, in  meditating  the  suspension  of  neutral 
trade,  anticipate  the  wound  they  were  inflicting  on 
our  own  resources  ;  and  little  were  the  bank  directors 
aware  of  the  effect  of  the  American  remittances  on 
the  exchange,  when  they  forbore  to  raise  their  voices 
in  opposition  to  this  favourite  measure.  The  pri- 
vation of  this  aid  was  not  immediate  ;  for  although 
the  stoppage  of  American  arrivals  in  the  continent 
took  place  in  February  1808,  the  sale  of  goods  and 
remittances  to  England  continued  till  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  We  were  then  deprived  of  this  ample 
fund,  and  the  exchange  underwent  a  depression,  from 
which  it  has  not  yet  recovered. 

The  next  cause  of  the  fall  of  our  foreign  exchaa> 
ges  in  1808  was  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  pecuniary  aid  contributed  by  us  to  rer- 
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Rullion.     double  burden  of  subsiJieB  and  corn-paymeiita.     In 
\'~^  the  still  more  serious  difBculties  of   1799  and  1800, 
thin  severe  remedy  was  only  partinlly  applird  j  a  pro- 
r  portion  of  our  bullion  and  coin  went  abroad,  but  pa- 
per supplying  its  place,  the  cure  was  not  radical,  and 
our  bank-notes  remained  at  a  depreciation.     No  im- 
provement took  plate  during  succeeding  years  ;   and 
tt  was  our  misfortune  to  meet  the  accumulated  de- 
tnands  of  1808  with  a  deficiency  in  our  coin,  and  a 
degradation  in  our  paper.     The  progress  of  the  evil 
was  consequently  rapid,  bullion  rising  15  per  cent, 
above  its  cmnagc  value  so  early  as  the  spring  of  180J). 
{Llotjd's  List,)  and  bank-notes  falling  currently  lo 
a  discount  before  the  end  of  the  year.     All  the  ex- 
pedients applicable  to  such  a  state  of  things, — export 
•f  goodst  transmission  of  bullion,  smuggling  out  of 
coin,— were  put  in  practice  by  the  keen  and  adven- 
•  turous  classes  of  society,  who  make  it  their  business 
to  resort  to  such  means.      But  their  efforts  were  un- 
availing ;  the  heavy  demands  from  abroad,  and  a  non- 
'  convertible   currency  at   home,   baffled  all  ordinary 
i  corrections.      It   may   be   worth  while  to  consider, 
|i»hal  would  have  been   the  course  of  things,  had  a 
vmilar  revolution  in  the  exchange  occurred  at  a  time 
[■when  the  Bank  was  liable  to  pay  in  specie.     Whe- 
1  ther  the  sum  of  evil   would  have  been  greater  or 
•mailer,  its  progress  and  character,  there  can  be  no 
''doubt,  would  have  been  altogether  different.      The 
litate  of  the  exchange  producing  heavy  demands  on 
the  Baitk,  for  guineas  to  be  melted  and  exported, 
that  establishment  would  have  forthwith  had  recourse 
[to  the  well-known  remedy  of  contracting  its  issues. 
I  The  claims  of  government,   however  urgent,  must 
limvc  been  resisted,  and  the  accommodation  of  dis- 
counts almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  trade.     The 
consequences  would  have  beetj  an  unavoidable  relax- 
ation of  our  exertions  in  Spain, — a  general  fall  in  the 
value   of   commodities, — an   embarrassment   almost 
tmiversal  among  our  traders,  leading,  in  innumerable 
cases,  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  payments,  and  in 
many  to  bankruptcy.      AH  this  would   have   taken 
place  so  early  as  1S09  ;   the  deficient  harvest  of  that 
▼ear  would  have  aggravated  our  distress  j  and  a  de- 
lalcaticn  in  the  public  revenue,  similar  in  its  cause  to 
that  which  has  just  occurred,  but  greater  in  extent, 
wonld  have  been  inevitable.    Onr  exchange,  however, 
could  iiardly  have  fallen  below  lO  or  12  per  cent.;  and 
the  correcting  powers  of  trade,  if  impeded  by  Bona- 
parte, would  Lave  experienced  no  incumbrance  from 
the  state  of  our  own   currency.     Such  would  have 
been  our  situation,  had  we  encountered  the  whole  of 
our  calamity  in  the  outset,  and  sought  for  no  pallia- 
tion in  the  substitution  of  paper  for  com.      But  as 
things  have  been  ordered,  the  substitution  of  paper 
has  both  retiirdt-d  the  approach  of  the  evil,  and  con- 
cealed from  UB  its  real  character.    The  exchange  had 
been   deran;»ed  during  eighteen  months,  before  the 
mercantilf  embarrassmeDts  became  serious  ;  the  Bank, 
instead  of  nnrrowing,  consented  to  increase  its  issues  j 
the   foifii^n   txpences  of  government  underwent  no 
diminution;   nor  has  there  been  any  general  fall  in 
the  v^Uie  of  commodities.     Oh   the  other  hand,  the 
fXchaKge  coiitiiiuee,  in  this  its  fourth  year  of  depres- 
sion, bo  low  as  iJO  or  ^o  per  cent.;   the  list  of  mer- 
cantile failures  appears  to  suffer  qo  reduction  j  aod 


the  effect  of  any  mca<iiirc  of  relief  that  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  goverment  must  necessarily  be  remote.  Ii  is 
difTicult,  therefore,  to  pronouucc,  whether  the  coq- 
tinned  use  of  paper  money  has  lessened  or  aggrav4« 
ted  the  pressure  resulting  from  political  and  com- 
mercial causes  ;  the  stroke  was  lest  sudden,  but  the 
wound  is  perhaps  deeper.  It  is  foreign  to  our  plan 
tu  enter  into  political  calculauons,  but  there  it  one 
idea  too  important  to  be  omitted  :  Had  the  Bank 
been  subject  to  cash  payments,  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  stopping  the  American  trade  must  have 
been  so  soon  perceived,  that  our  orders  in  council 
wuuld  have  speedily  been  recalled,  or,  more  proba* 
bly,  would  never  have  been  issued. 

After  this  narrative  of  the  progress  of  our  paper 
currency,  it  remains  for  us  to  direct  our  attention  to 
the  measures  proposed  to  remedy  its  depression.  In 
February  ISlO,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  CoqIp 
mons  was  moved  for  by  Mr  Horner,  to  '•  enquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion,  and  to  tkke 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  ciivulating  medium 
of  exchanges."  A  committee  was  accordingly  la- 
med,  without  much  interference,  it  haa  been  said,  on 
the  part  of  ministers,  and  was  occupied  during  two 
months  in  the  examination  of  evidence.  The  per- 
sons examined  were  chiefly  bullion  dealers,  merchants, 
bankers,  and  bank  directors.  The  leading  members 
in  the  committee,  next  to  Mr  Horner,  are  under- 
stood lo  have  been  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr  Henry 
Thornton.  It  is  the  custom,  in  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, after  hearing  evidence,  to  adopt  certain  re- 
solutions explanatory  of  the  sense  of  the  committee, 
and  of  the  substance  of  the  report  about  to  be  fra- 
med. It  was  only  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  we 
understand,  that  Mr  Perceval  began  to  apprehend  a 
decision  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Bank  and  of 
government.  Coming  personally  to  the  committee* 
which  he  had  hitherto  very  tittle  attended,  and  col' 
Icctiiig  those  of  the  members  whose  ideas  were  coin* 
cident  with  his  own,  he  endeavoured,  it  is  said,  to 
negative  the  proposition,  that  bank-paper  was  un- 
derstood to  be  depreciated,  but  in  vain ;  the  majority 
of  the  committee  having  made  up  their  minds  to  aa 
opposite  conclusion.  The  report  accordingly  went 
on  ;  but  so  complicated  was  the  labour,  that,  not- 
witiistanding  the  time  already  bestowed,  ard  the  fa* 
miharity  of  the  subject  to  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  we  have  mentioned,  above  a  month  was  requi- 
red for  its  completion.  It  begins  with  a  statement  of 
the  extraordinary  rise  of  bullion  in  our  market,  and 
of  the  endeavours  of  the  committee  to  ascertain  what 
cause,  in  the  opinion  of  mercantile  men,  had  led  to 
this  irregularity.  To  the  notion  enicrtained  by  se* 
veral  witnesses,  that  it  was  owing  tu  a  rise  of  gold 
on  the  coutinetit,  the  committee  could  by  no  meant 
subscribe.  The  sudden  rise  in  our  foivign  exchange 
formed  the  next  topic  of  enquiry  ;  and  here,  as  in 
the  other  point,  the  committee  differ  from  the  opi- 
nions of  practical  men,  the  majority  of  whom  aitri- 
buTed  it  to  the  foreign  expences  of  government,  and 
to  the  excess  of  our  imports  in  1809  above  our  ex- 
ports. Two  merchants,  however,  if  they  did  not  go 
so  far  as  the  committee,  in  declaring  a  deprvciatioa 
of  our  bank-notes,  were  of  opinion,  that  their  noo- 
cunvertibility  into  cash  had  been  materially  ioitru-^ 
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Bullion,  but  it  is  coached  in  geticntl  tftms,  and  the  topic  is 
forthwith  exchanged  for  an  argifmcnt  on  the  degra- 
dation of  paper. 

We  have  already  mentione^J,  that  the  fourth  divi- 
sion of  the  Report,  which  treats  of  country  banks,  is 
particularly  liable  to  animadversion.  Without  dwel- 
ling on  the  errors  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  (p.  2P.) 
the  increase  of  their  circulatiun,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  a  general  position,  ta- 
ken from  Mr  Thornton's  book  on  paper  money,  and 
couched  {^Report,  p.  28.)  in  very  prepossessing  terms. 
••  If  an  excess  of  paper  be  issued  in  a  country  dis- 
trict, while  the  London  circulation  does  not  exceed 
its  due  proportion,  there  will  be  a  local  rise  of  prices 
in  that  country  district,  but  prices  in  London  will 
remain  as  before.  Those  who  have  the  country  pa- 
per in  their  liands,  will  pR-fer  buying  in  London  where 
things  arc  cheaper,  and  will,  therefore,  return  that 
country  paper  o;i  the  banker  who  issued  it."  The 
error  of  this  argument  lici  in  supposing,  that  the 
London  market  forma  a  direct  check  on  the  country 
markets,  as  if  the  commodities  purchased  in  the  one, 
were  not,  in  general,  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
other.  In  the  metropolis,  ini ported  merchandise 
forms  the  great  article  of  sale  ;  in  the  couatry  towns, 
the  produce  of  the  land,  and  the  local  manufactures. 
The  check  on  the  over-issue  pf  paper  must  arise  from 
very  different  sources, and  will  be  found  to  consist  fun- 
damentally in  the  obligation  to  pay  interest  j  a  sacri- 
fice \vhich  no  man  will  incur  without  cause.  Ano- 
ther and  a  more  acrtous  fault  in  this  part  of  the  Re- 
port, consists  in  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  is  charged  on  our  pa- 
per currency.  The  committee  dwell  largely  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  without  attempting  precision 
in  regard  to  the  afiare  which  the  ovcr.issiie  of  paper 
may  have  had  in  it.  From  this  vague  mode  of  ex- 
pression, the  public  are  led  to  infer,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate ri«e  of  our  commodities  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  although  neither 
new  taxes  nor  new  corn  laws  liad  been  in  existence. 
Now  we  have  no  hetilatiou  in  attributing  a  part  of 
the  rise  to  over-issue  of  paper ;  but,  on  resorting  to 
the  ordeal  of  close  calculation,  we  find  that  part 
<huch  smaller  than  is  generally  believed.  If  to  the 
depreciation  of  three  per  cent,  which  has  lasted  since 
1800,  we  add  six  or  seven  per  cent,  fur  the  overissue 
of  the  last  three  years,  (and  more  we  cannot  think 
applicable  to  our  home  transactions,  whatever  may  be 
fhe  case  as  to  our  foreign,)  we  set  down  in  all  an  en- 
hancement often  per  cent,  to  charge  of  our  paper 
currency.  But  the  total  rise  in  the  price  of  commo- 
ditiea  since  the  bank  suspension  of  I797»  exceeds,  as 
is  well  known,  sixty  per  cent.,  leaving  Hye.eixths  of 
the  burden  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  In  ano- 
ther and  a  more  extended  point  of  view,  we  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  bringing  an  additional  part  of 
the  charge  against  paper  money.  War  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  rise  of  prices ;  and  the  aid  of  paper  mo- 
ney, perhaps  the  exemption  of  the  bank  from  cash 
payments,  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  we  are  not  now  at  peace.  But  such  is 
«ot  the  meaning  of  the  bulUon  committee.  They 
make  no  reference  to  the  rise  of  prices  produced  by 
the  use  of  paper  money  ;  their  bunincss  is  with  the 


abuse  of  it ;  and  there,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  they   Bt'Trt 
have  over-rated  the  extent  of  the  effect.  ^ 

It  wotild  have  been  desirable  also,  that  the  bulUon 
committee,  in  urging  the  pernicious  effect  of  our  pa- 
per currency  on  the  exchange,  had  more  clearly  dis- 
tinguished between  non-convertibility  and  over-issue. 
In  the  first  and  more  accurate  part  of  the  Report, 
the  non-convertibility  of  our  paper  into  cash,  enga- 
ge's a  share  <'f  their  attention,  which  seems  to  be  af- 
terwards lost  amidst  their  extraordinary  calculations 
of  over-issue.  It  has  unfortunately  happened,  that 
several  of  the  writers  who  have  followed  on  the  same 
side  have  laid  the  chief  stress  on  the  latter ;  excess  of 
quantity  being,  as  Mr  Burke  said  of  force,  one  of  the 
apparent  means  most  likely  to  arrest  the  behef  of  su- 
perficial inquirers.  To  these  animadversions  on  the 
Report,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  it  is  rather  an  able 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  others,  than  an  original 
work  ;  a  remark  in  which  those  to  whom  Dr  Smith's 
book,  Henry  Thornton's  Inrjuirtf,  and  the  Thoughts 
on  the  Htstriciioii  BUI  by  Lord  King,  are  familiar, 
will  have  no  hesitation  in  joining.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  these  deductions,  the  Report  of  the  Bidlion  Com- 
mittee is  entitled  to  great  consideration.  It  affords 
an  example  of  what  we  have  long  wanted  in  this  coun- 
try— the  application  of  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy to  the  practice  of  trade.  It  is  the  fruit  ot 
close  thinking  and  wide  research,  and  its  errors  arc 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  singular  complexity  of  a 
subject,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  appear  the  lnok. 
of  years  rather  than  of  months.  If  we  make  allow- 
ance  for  the  impressions,  in  several  respects  cxajgr- 
rated,  under  which  it  was  written,  we  shall  find  nea- 
SOD  to  praise  its  moderation,  particularly  when  put  in 
contact  with  the  positive  and  absolute  Linguagc  of 
Other  productions.  We  shall  conclude  our  remarks 
on  it  by  dedring  those  to  whom  this  quahfied  enco- 
mium may  seem  too  favourable,  to  compare  it  with 
the  hasty  statements  and  meag^-e  reasoning  which  so 
often  characterize  the  labours  of  other  parliamentary 
committees. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  principal  writers 
who  have  appeared  on  this  most  fertile  of  topics,  we 
find  in  Huskisson  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  to  make  the 
pubhc  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
question  j  in  his  antagonist  Boianquet,  strong  evi- 
dence of  acutcness,  unaccompanied,  however,  by  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  general  principles  ;  in  Ricar- 
do,  accuracy  and  promptitude  in  calculation.  Among 
the  lesser  tracts,  Jasper  Atkinson's  Letter  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parhamcnt,  contains  a  clear  and  temperate  ar- 
giiment  against  the  Bullion  Report ;  while  Wilson's 
Observations  on  the  Depreciation  of  our  Currency, 
will  remove  the  doubts  of  the  few  who  question  the  im- 
policy of  our  corn-laws.  In  Canning's  printed  speech, 
the  reader  admires  more  a  display  of  oratory,  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  while  that  of  Mr  George 
Johnstone  claims  attention  for  polished  language,  as 
well  as  for  perspicuous  ilhistration.  Fie  who  desires 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  intricate  subject  of  ex- 
change, will  do  well  to  study  the  ptibhcation  of 
Blake  ;  and  an  instructive  example  of  the  causes  of  a 
bdiik  stoppage  will  be  found  in  the  official  report  of 
Dupont  de  Nemours  on  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Banque  de  Fiance  in  1806. 
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Wc  cannot  help  thinking,  although  the  remark  haa 
'  nowherr  been  made,  that  had  the  bank  Buspen»ion  not 
taken  place  in  the  springr  of  1797i  »t  woold,  in  all 
probability,  have;  been  unnecessary  dawn  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  When  the  credit  of  an  estabhshment  stands 
so  high,  there  is  no  hazard  of  a  run  for  cash  for  the 
purposes  of  inland  trade;  the  demand  can  be  only  for 
foreign  use.  Now  it  so  happened,  that  our  great 
continental  subsidies  came  to  a  close  in  1797,  and 
though  thrice  renewed  since  that  time,  they  on  no 
occa?ion  lasted  so  long  as  to  create  embarrassment  to 
the  bank.  Had  we  ventured,  without  the  aid  of  the 
restriction  act,  to  form  the  coalition  of  179^^1  the 
ca&h,  which  was  at  that  time  abundant  in  the  bank 
coffers,  would  have  supplied  the  chief  part  of  the  sub- 
sidies. This  point  once  adjusted,  it  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  any  considerations  arising  out  of  the  want 
of  foreign  com,  would  have  induced  ministry  to  re- 
sort to  the  unprecedented  and  alarming  measure  of 
suspending  cash  payments.  If  we  suppose  that  cri- 
tical interval  got  over,  we  shall  find  no  combination 
of  circumstances  of  more  recent  date,  likely  to  neces- 
sitate the  adoption  of  the  measure.  The  war  in  Por- 
tugal, like  the  war  in  Flanders  of  1793  and  1791'»  is 
in  a  great  measure  defrayed  by  the  supply  of  stores 
from  home  ;  the  prohibitory  decrees  of  Bonaparte 
may  prevent  the  recovery  of  our  specie,  but  could 
hardly  have  drained  it  from  us  5  and  in  regard  to  the 
American  continental  intercourse,  the  bank  directors 
would  not  have  failed  to  oppose  the  clamour  of  the 
chip-owners,  and  stay  the  hand  of  ministers,  had  the 
liabthty  to  cash  payments  been  in  force.  It  is  true 
that  the  alarm  of  invasion  was  great  during  the  two 
6rst  years  of  the  present  war,  but  to  those  who  ap- 
prehend danger  to  the  bank  from  such  a  causei  we 
would  submit  two  important  considerations ;  first, 
that  those  alarms  are,  in  great  part,  the  act  of  our 
own  government,  with  the  design  of  keeping  us  pre- 
pared ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  1797,  at  the  very  time 
when  ministers  were  loudly  promulgating  danger, 
Mr  Pitt,  on  finding  that  it  had  produced  a  drain  of 
casfaf  made  this  remarkable  admission,  in  his  confe- 
Ttnce  with  the  bank  directors  (31st  February),  that 
**  the  alarm  was  now  become  much  more  general  than 
be  could  think  nece8sary."f  The  next  point  is,  that 
the  dread  of  invasion  need  not,  unlets  accomjjanied  bif 
on  nnfavourallc  exchange,  deter  the  bank  of  England 
from  increasing  the  amount  of  their  circulation.  Notes 
of  such  high  credit  would  continue  to  obtain  curren- 
cy for  commercial  as  well  as  financial  purposes,  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  liittlioit  Rej>ort  (p.  27.) 
for  the  inference,  that,  bad  the  bank  boldly  increased 
their  issues  in  February  1797,  there  would  have  been 
little  danger  of  a  8loppage< — an  additional  proof  how 
near  we  were  to  an  exemption  from  that  mortifying 
alternative. 

Fallen  in  some  degree,  as  we  must  admit  our  paper 
money  to  be,  a  retrospect  of  its  history,  and  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  eur  neighbours,  will  not  fail  to 
suggest  to  us  several  flattering  considerations.  lo 
looking  to  the  example  of  the  French  republic,  and, 
more  recently  to  those  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Swe- 
den, we  find  their  paper  currencies  doomed,  as  soon 
u   government    interferes,    to    rapid   depreciation. 


Among  us,  ten  years  elapse  after  so  great  an  irregu- 
larity as  the  stoppage  of  cash  payments,  without  any 
farther  degradation  than  three  per  cent.  The  source 
of  this  comparative  superiority  will  be  found  in  our 
long  established  habits  of  industry,  and  that  prompti- 
tude and  regularity  in  our  transactions  which  are  its 
happy  consequences.  But  the  more  immediate  causes 
have  been  the  productiveness  of  our  taxes,  and  an  in- 
dependence of  government,  almost  complete,  on  the 
part  of  the  bank.  Without  denpng  the  necessity  of 
partial  improvement  in  the  constitution  of  that  cor- 
poration, it  may  be  justly  said,  that  they  never  force 
a  note  into  circulation,  and  that  the  principal  addi> 
tion  made  to  their  paper  since  the  suspension,  have 
borne  less  the  character  of  voluntary  emissions  than 
of  advances  for  the  relief  of  trade.  Open  as  some 
parts  of  their  conduct  are  to  censure,  we  may  safely 
say,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Holland  in  its  better 
days,  no  country  in  Europe  would  have  afforded  an 
example  of  a  delicate  trust  discharged  with  such  a 
share  of  honour  and  moderation. 

In  comparing  the  price  of  bullion  in  our  market 
with  the  state  of  our  continental  exchange,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  depreciation,  we  find  a 
difference  often  of  eight  per  cent. ;  that  is,  while  bul- 
lion is  fifteen  per  cent,  above  coinage  value,  the  ex- 
change with  Hamburgh  or  Holland  may  be  so  much 
as  twenty  five  per  cent,  agaiust  us.  This  difference 
appears  to  represent  the  expence  and  hazard  on  the 
conveyance  of  specie  to  the  continent.  In  adverting 
to  the  parhamentar)'  transactions  relative  to  bank 
notes,  we  find  that  the  act  of  1797  went  no  farther 
than  suspending  the  arrest  of  the  persons  and  goods 
of  a  debtor  after  he  had  made  an  offer  of  payment  in 
bank  notes;  and  even  that  tlie  act  of  July  18]  I, 
founded  on  Lord  Stanhope's  bill,  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  make  bank  notes  a  legal  lender,  its  principal 
provisions  being  to  impose  a  penalty  on  buying  or 
selling  them  at  a  discount. 

If  we  refer  the  practical  results  of  trade  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  our  illustrious  countryman,  Dr 
Smith,  we  shall  generally  find  reason  to  admire  the 
soundness  of  his  conclusions.  Though  partial  to  the 
use  of  paper  money  under  due  restrictions,  he  is  yet 
aware  of  its  comparative  instability,  and  gives  his 
readers  cause  to  be  pivpared  for  the  recurrence  of  such 
embarrassments  as  those  of  l793  and  1795.  In  re- 
gard to  the  country  banks,  he.  apprehends  do  danger 
from  their  multiplication,  so  long  as  they  are  bound  to 
pay  their  notes  in  cash,  and  are  restrained  from  issuing 
any  under  five  pounds.  Such  was  their  situation  pre- 
vious to  1797.  When  we  consider  the  general  prejudices 
against  private  banks,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  their 
exemption  from  interruption  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment was,  in  some  degree,  owing  to  tl  e  weight  of 
Dr  Smith's  authority.  Since  1797,  though  deprived 
of  their  title  to  his  recommendation,  they  have  had 
but  too  powerful  a  hold  both  on  government  and  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  public  necessities  j 
and  that  remedy,  which  brings  them  back  to  the  ob- 
servance of  former  rules,  must  be  slow  of  operation, 
and  accompanied,  we  fear,  with  considerable  embar- 
rassment to  the  public,      (x) 

BUMALDA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pea-* 
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tandria,  and  order  Digynia.    Sec  Botany,  p.  160. 

BUMELIA,  a  gmos  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Monog)iiia.  See  Botak Y,  p.  142. 

BUNDELCUND,  a  circar  of  Hmdostan,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Jamnab,  in  the  province  of 
Allahabad.  The  country  is  in  general  mountainous 
and  covered  with  wood*  but  the  soil  in  many  places 
produces  plenty  of  cotton  and  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
though  neither  rice  nor  sugar.  This  circar  is  more 
thati  10()  miles  square.  It  contains  some  strong  for- 
tresses ;  and  the  celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Punna 
afford  a  considerable  revenue  to  its  rajah.  Chattes- 
pour  is  reckoned  the  capital,     (p) 

BUNIAS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Tetra- 
dynamia,  and  order  Siliculosa.    See  Botany,  p.  260. 

BUNIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Digynia.    See  Botany,  p.  I64-. 

BUNKER'S  Hill.    See  Amehica  Index. 

BUNYAN,  JoHy,  best  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progrett,  was  bom  near  Bedford,  in 
the  year  1628.  His  father,  thoagh  a  tinker,  gave 
him  a  better  education  than  usual,  by  having  nim 
taught  to  read  and  write.  But  being  of  very  fro- 
ward  disposition,  and  much  exposed  to  the  conta* 
gion  of  bad  example,  he  early  began  to  indulge  in 
all  manner  of  vice,  and  soon  became,  in  every  re« 
•pect,  a  notorious  profligate.  During  his  wicked 
career,  however,  he  had  frequent  and  strong  convic- 
tions of  guilt.  Various  cmiamstances  occurred  to 
lead  him  to  serious  reflection  on  hia  coodoct.  Hi* 
imagination  was  so  powerfully  impressed,  that  he 
thought  he  beard  a  voice  from  heaven  warning  him 
of  fau  danger.  And  the  result  of  all  this  was  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  reformaUon  of  character.  A- 
boat  the  year  1655  he  became  a  member  of  a  Bap- 
tist society  at  Bedford ;  and  was  so  zealous  in  hit 
religious  profession  and  practices,  which  stood  di- 
rectly opposed  to  those  or  the  court,  that,  after  the 
restoration,  he  suQered,  along  with  multitudes  of  his 
fellow  Christians,  the  severest  persecution.  Having 
transgressed  the  law  against  conventicles,  that  is, 
having  chosen  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  maintain,  with 
earnestness,  his  own  views  of  scripture  doctrine, 
he  was  indicted,  at  the  instance  of  the  king— stood 
trial  at  the  Bedford  quarter  sessions  for  his  alleged 
offences,  and  was  found  guilty  of  **  devilishly  and 
perniciously  refusing  to  go  to  the  established  church, 
and  upholding  nnlawfol  meetings,  to  the  great  dis- 
turbance and  distraction  of  the  kingdom."  His  trial 
VTM  conducted  with  the  characteristic  injustice  and 
tyranny  of  those  times.  The  facts  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment were  not  proved.  No  witnesses  were  ad- 
duced against  him.  Some  words,  which  accidentally 
fell  from  hiih  in  conversing  with  the  justices,  were  ta- 
ken for  a  conviction.  And  these  worthy  admini- 
strators of  the  acts  of  Charles  II.  actuated  by  the 
spirit,  and  obedient  to  the  will  of  their  master,  pro- 
nounced upon  poor  John  Bunyan  a  sentence  of  per- 
petual banishment.  This  sentence  was  not  executed, 
but  its  victim  was  cast  into  prison,  and  remained 
there  for  twelve  years  and  a  half,  enduring  his  wrongs 
with  much  patience,  supporting  himself  and  his  ra- 
rtaly  by  making  tagged  laces,  and  engaging  in  reli- 
|;ioas  exercises  with  above  sixty  dissenters,  who  were 


confined  in  the  same  place  for  the  sahie  illegalittea.    Bwfa 
He  was  at  length  enlarged  through  the  benevolent  *•«*' 
interference  of  Dr  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    Da»  *""^ 
ring  the  last  year  of  his  imprisonment,  ( 1671 )  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  pastor  of  the  congregation 
at  Bedford,  to  which  he  belonged.     And  afterwards 
taking  advantage  of  James  the  Second's  declaration 
in  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  he  built,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  followers,  a  public  meering-house  in 
that  city,  in  which  he  regularly  preached  to  large 
and  admiring  audiences.     It  is  said  that  Dr  John 
Owen  was  one  of  his  hearers,  and  gave  countenance 
in  other  respects  to  his  ministerial  labours.     He  died 
in  London,  on  the  Slst  of  August  1688,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age. 

Bunyan  laboured  under  great  disadvantages,  in 
point  of  education  and  external  circumstanein  ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  genius ;  and  had  he  been  more  favourably  situat- 
ed, would  probably  have  made  a  greater  figure  m 
the  world  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  this 
we  have  sufficient  proof  in  his  Pilgrim**  Progrest, 
a  work  which  has  no  equal  in  popularity,  and  which 
is  distinguished  by  many  real  excellencies,  both  as  a 
work  ofpoetic  fancy  and  of  practical  divinity.  The 
allegory  is  well  conceived,  and  well  conducted.  It 
frequently  offends  by  its  coarseness  and  vulgarity, 
but  at  the  same  time  excites  so  much  dramatic  into* 
rest,  and  gives  such  lively  delineations  of  real  Hfe,  as 
to  make  the  reader  overlook  these  minor  defects. 
The  theology  which  it  teaches,  is  systematic  Calvin- 
ism :  it  is  Calvinism,  however,  coming  home  to  the 
Christian's  experience,  and  producing  its  moral  ef- 
fects on  his  heart  and  conduct.  And  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  few  books  have  done  more  good 
among  the  people  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progrea$, 
Though  the  merits  of  the  author  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  not  generally  known  that  he  had 
the  model  of  this  work  before  him,  in  the  Isle  vf 
Man,  or  the  Legal  Proceedings  in  Alanshire  agidntt 
Sin,  a  curious  little  allegory,  written  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Barnard,  and  published  in  the  year  1626w 
Bunyan  produced  various  other  pieces  of  inferior 
merit.  Of  these,  the  Holy  War  is  in  greatest  re- 
pute among  the  lower  orders,  for  whom  it  is,  from 
its  style  and  manner,  chiefly  intended.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1767,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  adorned  with  copperplates,  and  ac- 
companied vrith  a  '  recommendatory  preface  by  Mr 
George  Whitfield.  See  Grace  abotmdmg  to  the  Chirf 
of  Sinners,  in  a  faithful  accomU  of  the  Lift  of  Mr 
John  Bunyan.  This  is  written  by  himself,  and  con- 
tains a  very  particular  account  of  the  conferences 
which  he  had  with  the  judges  by  whom  he  was  tried, 
and  of  the  oppressive  manner  in  which  he  was  treat- 
ed by  his  persecutors.  It  is  in  this,  as  in  several 
other  respects,  an  excellent  picture,  both  of  Bunyan 
him'ielf,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  See  also 
Grainger's  Biograph.  Hist,  of  England;  AccomU 
of  the  Life  of  Bunyan,  prefixed  to  the  above-men- 
tioned edition  of  his  works ;  and  Biograph.  BrU, 

BUONAROTTI,  Michael  Angelo.  This  ce- 
lebrated  person,  who  has  generally  been  considered 
as  the  great  restorer  of  the  arts  of  painting,  of  sculp- 
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itHr*»  and  of  architecture,  was  bom  in  M'7i.  The 
'place  of  his  nativity  was  Caslel  Caprese,  in  Tuscany; 
a  fortrpts  of  considerable  importance  in  tiie  common- 
wealth  of  Florence,  of  which  hia  fathrr  was  gover- 
nor. He  is  said  to  have  manifested,  even  in  his  child- 
hood, a  powerful  propensity  to  the  arts  which  af- 
terwards immortalized  his  name  ;  and  when  put  to 
echool,  under  the  tuition  of  Francisco  d'Urbino,  lie 
obstinately  persevered  in  devoting  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  his  time  to  drawing,  that  he  made  liiile  pro- 
ficiency in  his  other  studies.  It  was  with  great  re- 
luciance  that  hi:)  father  and  his  other  relations  cou- 
lentcd  to  his  persevering  inclinations  ;  and  su  far  sa- 
crificed their  own  views  of  family  dignity,  as  to  per- 
mit him  to  enter  upon  the  regular  study  of  painting 
as  a  profession.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  lie  became 
the  pupil  of  Dominico  Ghirlandaio,  a  painter  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
false  taste  which  had  so  generally  degraded  the  art  at 
the  period  when  he  began  to  exert  his  talents ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  the  fu> 
ture  eminence  of  those  illustrious  men  who  issued 
from  his  school,  rather  than  to  his  own  individual 
success,  he  is  indebted  for  the  place  which  is  assign- 
ed to  his  name  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity. 
Michael  Angelo  done  secures  it  from  the  possibility 
of  oblivion. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  as  an  honourable  testimony 
of  the  high  expectations  which  Midiael  Axgclo  had 
already  created,  that,  on  entering  the  school  of  Ghir- 
bndaio,  it  was  stipulated  thst  his  master  should  pay 
him  an  annual  salary,  although  custom  had  establish* 
ed  the  contrary  practice  of  paying  to  the  master  a 
considerable  premium.  It  is  said,  that  the  jealous 
temper  of  Ghirlandaio  operated  as  a  frequent  bar  to 
tlie  advancement  of  his  pupils  ;  and  Condivi  has  as- 
serted, what  cannot  be  strictly  true,  that  Michael 
Angelo  became  so  marked  an  object  of  his  envy, 
that  he  derived  no  benefit  whatever  from  his  instruc- 
tions. To  acquire  the  power  of  minute  imitation, 
was  the  great  object  of  hia  first  ambition  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  deviations  from  individual  nature, 
which  his  powerful  and  poetical  mind  enabled  him  at 
an  after  period  to  practise  with  unexampled  boldness 
and  success,  it  is  instructive  to  know,  that,  st  his 
outset,  perhaps  no  man  ever  devoted  himself  with 
iBore  unwearied  assiduity  to  the  hteral  and  accurate 
representation  of  whatever  he  attempted  to  paint : 
□or  was  it  till  he  had  secured  actual  and  real  nalure 
2S  his  conductor,  that  he  ventured  forth  into  the  pe- 
rilous regions  of  ideal  graodeur  and  subUmiiy. 

Among  the  circumstances  which,  at  this  remark- 
able period,  conspired  to  favour  the  progress  of  the 
arts  in  Italy,  while  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  a  strong  and  enlightened  relish 
lor  them  in  the  pubUc  mind,  they  were  peculiarly  in- 
debted to  the  liberal  and  munificent  patronage  of  the 
family  of  Medici.  About  this  time  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture was  supposed  to  be  less  understood  than  that  of 
painting  :  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  its  encourage- 
ment that  Lorenzo  de  Medici  formed  an  ample  col- 
lection of  statues,  busts,  and  basso-relievos  ;  and  free 
access  was  afforded  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  form- 
ing their  taste,  by  studying  and  dr;iwing  from  the 
aoiique.  Of  this  opportunity  Michael  Angi.Lo  did 
not  tail  to  avail  himself ;.  and  though  hia  tlrst  lutcti- 


tion  had  only  been  to  improve  himself  in  the  know*  BuonarottL 
ledge  of  drawing,  he  soon  became  enamoured  of  the 
art  of  rculpture ;  and  the  success  wluch  attended  his 
first  efforts,  effectually  procured  hitn  the  marked  no- 
tice and  patronage  of  I^orenzo.  Th:$  was  the  conw 
mencement  of  an  intimacy,  which  was  not  less  ad-^ 
vantageous  than  flauering  to  Michael  Angelo.  Aa 
yet  only  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  lie  was  invited  to 
live  in  the  house  of  Lorenzo.  He  was  treated  as  a 
friend, — he  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  men  of  rank 
and  genius, — he  was  permitted  fice  access  to  the  gems 
and  works  of  art,  which  were  fitted  to  improve 
his  taste, — and  was  accommodated  with  whatever 
could  contribute  to  his  comfort  or  to  his  prugrcsa. 

The  death  of  Loienzo,  which  happened  about  two 
years  after,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  arts.  Hia 
successor  Piero  continued,  indeed,  to  afford  them 
that  kind  and  degree  of  patronage  which  consisted 
with  the  worthlcbsncss  of  his  character  and  the  de- 
pravity of  his  taste.  Michael  Angelo,  who  enjoyed 
a  share  of  his  notice  and  cmploymv;nt,  auH  contmued 
to  reside  in  the  palace  i  and  his  protector  was  prxiud 
to  say,  that  he  had  two  eminent  men  under  his  roof, 
— a  Spanish  footman,  remarkable  for  bis  speed  in 
running,  and  Michael  Angelo.  By  order  of  Piero^ 
Michael  Angelo  executed  several  works  of  sculpture; 
but  the  disturbances  which  arose  in  the  state  of  Flo^ 
rence  induced  liim  soon  after  to  retire  to  Bologna. 
Here  he  was  received  with  flattering  marks  of  con- 
sideration, and  executed  two  statues  for  the  church 
of  St  Dominico. 

After  his  return  to  Florence,  he  executed  a  varie* 
ty  of  admirable  sculptures,  particularly  the  weiU 
known  colossal  statue  of  David,  which  wa*  placed  iai 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Tlve  statue  of  Moses, 
executed  at  a  subsequent  period,  is  generally  acknowr- 
ledged  to  possess,,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  of  hia 
other  numerous  sculptures,  that  character  of  ma>- 
jesty  which  more  or  less  appears  iu  the  whole  o£ 
them. 

Whether  Michael  Angelo  excelled  most  in  paint- 
ing, in  sculpture,  or  in  architecture,  it  would  be  no- 
easy  task  to  determine.  "  Of  a  genius,"  as  is  ob- 
served by  one  of  his  most  zealous  admirers  (M.  Fu- 
seli),  "  who  succeeded  beyond  rivaluhip  in  whatever 
he  undertook,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  principal 
sphere;  but  it  app>ears  to  be  incontestable,  that  how- 
ever great  the  loss,  in  such  a  case,  might  have  been 
to  cither  art,  painting  would  have  suffered  more  if 
deprived  of  his  powers  than  even  sculpture-  In 
sculpture  we  possess  the  reliques  of  the  antique,— 
works  that  more  than  rival  his.  But  what  is  there 
in  painting  that  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
Sistine  chapel  ?" 

The  pictures  which  occupy  the  ceilings  of  this 
edifice  were  finished  in  the  year  1515  :  and  it  stands 
on  undoubted  evidence,  however  fabulous  it  may 
seem,  that  the  time  spent  in  the  execution  of  thia- 
stupendous  monument  of  human  genius,  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  months.  Tlie  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  fills  the  facade  of  the  chapel,, 
above  the  altar,  was  a  subsequent  performance,  exe- 
cuted durmg  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III. ;  who,  soon, 
after  his  acceiision,  paid  a  visit  to  the  artist  in  per- 
son, attended  by  ten  cardinals,  to  solicit  bim  to  un- 
dertake the  work.     It  was  finished  m  1541}  and,  ac*- 
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Boomratti.  cordiog  to  Vacari,  was  accomplitlied  in  IcM  than  seven 
'yearSk 

In  the  chapel  called  the  Paaltna,  from  its  founder 
Paul  III^  Michael  Angelo,  when  advanced  in  rears, 
was  employed  to  paint  the  Conversioa  of  St  Paal, 
«nd  the  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter.  They  are  generally 
considered  as  greatly  inferior  to  the  works  in  the 
Si^tine  chapel. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Michael  Angelo  enter- 
tained a  contempt  of  oil  paintings  and  osed  to  call  it 
the  work  of  women  and  idlers.  Whether  he  ever 
practised  the  art  himself  is  doubtful ;  the  fact  at  least 
rests  on  very  slender  evidence ;  as  several  works  of 
his  hand,  which  were  long  supposed  to  be  in  oil.  have 
recently  been  discovered  to  be  in  distemper,  and  the 
picture  of  David  and  Goliah  in  the  Louvre  is  not 
considered  as  genuine.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
M.  Fuseli,  it  IS  the  work  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo. 

The  church  of  St  Peter's  is  the  splendid  monu- 
ment of  Michael  Angelo's  genius  and  success  as  an 
architect.  This  fabric  was  begun  by  Julius  II.  in 
1506»  and  entrusted  by  him  to  the  superintendence  of 
JSramante.  After  his  death,  the  care  of  this  immense 
.work  was  conferred  on  Antonio  de  San  Gallo.  After 
the  work,  by  the  changre  fnim  one  plan  to  another, 
had,  as  it  advanced,  threatened  to  turn  out  a  mass  of 
jarring  incongruity,  it  was  submitted  to  the  judgment 
anddirectionof  Michael  Angelo,  who,  notwithstanding 
its  complexity,  simplified  and  harmonised  the  whole. 

To  whatever  department  of  art  Michael  Angelo 
applied  the  powers  of  his  mind,  he  seems  from  his 
first  outset  to  have  evinced  an  energy,  originality, 
and  sublimity  of  conception,  almost  peculiar  to 
himself;  and  which  has  led  some  of  his  admirers 
to  speak  of  him  as  of  a  being  gifted  by  nature 
with  powers  of  a  superhuman  order.  Majesty  and 
grandeur  are  the  great  characteri^ics  of  his  style ; 
character  and  beauty  he  admitted  only  as  far  as  they 
could  be  made  subservient  to  these  more  exalted  qua- 
lities. Considered  as  a  painter,  it  was  his  glory  to 
raise  the  art  far  above  what  is  included  in  the  mere 
imitation  of  nature,  and  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
the  heroic  in  poetry.  And  it  seems  generally  admit- 
ted, that  the  success  with  which  he  accomplished  this 
is  such  as  to  leave  far  behind  whatever  has  been  at> 
tempted  with  simibr  views  since  his  time.  One  of 
his  most  enlightened  admirers,  and  most  devoted  and 
zealous  encomiasts.  Sir  Jobna  Reynolds,  denominates 
him  **  the  exalted  founder  and  father  of  modem  art ; 
of  which,  he  adds,  he  was  not  only  the  inventor, 
but  which,  by  the  divine  energy  of  his  own  mind,  he 
carried  at  once  to  its  highest  point  of  possible  perfec- 
tion." The  characters  represented  by  Michael  An- 
gelo po8se5s  that  kind  of  elevation  above  common  and 
individual  nature,  which  belongs  to  the  personages  of 
Homer  or  of  Milton.  In  either  case,  although  na- 
ture supply  the  materials,  it  is  the  boast  of  art  to 
new  model  and  arrange  them  to  the  production  of 
something  higher  and  mnrc  perfect  than  real  life  ever 
presents  to  our  observation.  And  nowhere,  perhaps, 
are  there  higher  examples  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
may  be  successfully  carried,  than  are  furnished  by 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  personification 
-of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  centre  of  the  Capella 
Sestina;  the  Sybils  and  the  Prophets  in  the  same 
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chapel ;  are  all  instances  of  this,  in  «hi^  the  I 
form  and  expression  are  elevated  to  «  ^^f  *i.1*t  vff^^f 
grandeur  and  majesty  far  beyond  the  pitch  of  actal 
nature,  as  it  is  anywhere  exhibited  to  onr  aenaea. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  habits  of  mind  which  ooa- 
sist  with  the  power  of -conceiving  and  expreaamg  thii 
ideal  perfection  and  grandeur,  are  of  a  kind  vHudi 
unavoidably  expose  those  who  fearlessly  obey  thei' 
impulse  to  the  hazard  of  occasional  caprice  and  «ztn> 
vagance.  From  a  charge  of  this  description  the  matt 
partial  admirers  of  Michael  Angelo  do  not  attempt 
to  vindicate  him.  Habituated  as  he  was  to  move  ia  t 
higher  region,  which  disowns  those  visible  landmarks 
and  Umitations  that  effectually  guide  and  restrain  the 
inferior  walks  of  the  art,  he  sometimes  •seems  horriei 
away  bv  the  impulse  of  an  inventive  and  frnitfnl  mindf 
which  for  a  time  has  ventured  to  trust  imaginatioa 
without  its  accustomed  curb.  It  is  not  without  ie> 
luctance  that  some  of  his  ablest  defenders  have  been 
forced  to  own,  that  there  are  figures  of  his,  of  whidi 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  are  in  the 
highest  degree  sublime,  or  in  the  greatest  deeree  ii> 
diculous.  If  this  reflection  have  any  just  apjriiottkM 
to  Michael  Angelo,  it  is  doubly  applicable  to  mmy 
of  those  who  have  since  enlisted  themselves  in  the 
numerous  train  of  his  imitators,  for  whose  foUiea  and 
absurdities  it  has  often  been  his  fate  to  suffer  indiacii> 
minate  and  unmerited  censure. 

The  colouring  which  Michael  Angrelo  adopted  it 
the  reverse  of  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  oin^ 
mental  style ;  and  whether  it  would  have  been  an  ad- 
vantage had  it  possessed  more  of  that  splendour  which 
is  admired  in  Titian,  is  a  point  which  has  frequently 
been  disputed. 

From  his  infancy  he  was  distinguished  for  nnwea« 
ried  diligence,  and  this  was  in  general  oontinned 
through  bis  whole  life,  till  old  age  subdued  the  vi- 
gour of  his  gigantic  faculties.     There  was  one  con- 
siderable pcrittd,  indeed,  during  which  these  facul- 
ties were  most  shamefully  misapplied  ;  and  that  thii 
loss  to  himself  and  to  mankind  originated  in  an  ex- 
press command  of  one  whose  chief  ambition  it  was 
to  be  distinguished  as  the  most  magnificent  and  en- 
lightened patron  of  the  arts,  is  a  reflection  calcula- 
ted only  to  aggravate  that  stigma  which  the  unpar- 
donable absurdity  of  such  a  transaction  affixes  to  the 
boasted  character  of  Leo  X.    During  the  whole  reiga 
of  that  celebrated  pontiff,  a  period  of  more  than  eight 
years,  the  ch  ief  occupation  assigned  to  Michael  Angehiy 
was  to  superintend  the  quarrying  of  marble  amongat 
the  mountains  of  Pietra  Santa,  and  the  formation  of 
a  road  to  convey  it  to  the  sea.     Nor  can  it  he  re- 
ceived as  any  apology   for  having  ordaiued  this  cri- 
minal expenditure  of  divine  talents  and  genius,  that 
Leo  X.  was,  in  fact,  aware  of  their  excellence  }  ud 
that  the  task  which  he  imposed  on  their  possessor, 
was  only  intended  as  introductory  to  more  consider- 
able works  of  sculpture  and  of  architecture,  of  which 
Michael  Angelo  was  afterwards  to  have  the  direc- 
tion. 

Michael  Angelo  died  in  1569,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  90  years.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  of  a 
bony  and  spare  make.     His  countenance  was  dis&« 

fured  by  a  blow  which  he  received  in  his  youth  from 
is  cotemporary  sculptor  Pietro  Torrigiaao.      (<) 
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THALMUM,  a  genus  of  planta  of  the 
class  Syn^irnesia,  and  order  Pulyg»mia  Superflua. 
See  Botany,  p.  f^Oj. 

BUPLEURUM,  a  genua  of  planta  of  Uie  cTass 
Peniandria,  and  order  Digynia.  Se«  Botany,  p. 
104. 

BURCHARDIA,  a  genu*  of  plantB  of  the  i:Um 
;ia,    and   order   M<'  See   Brawn't 

!us  FliUitarvm  Noii'.  liF,  &c.  p. '272  t 

and  Botany,  p.  195. 

BURFORD,  a  market-town  inOxfordsbire,  about 
Ti  milea  W.  N.  VV.  from  London,  is  aitiiatet/  on  a 
rising  ground,  near  the  river  Wuidrush,  and  i  .  cliief- 
It  remaikable  as  being  one  of  the  oldest  t> 

Mercian  kingdom.     Many  of  the  house*  ..  _         

built ;  and  the  church,  which  is  a  spacious  amJ  hand* 
some  ediBce,  with  a  very  fine  spire,  displays  some 
curious  specimens  of  ancient  ardiitecture.  The 
south  porch  is  highly  decorated  ;  and  the  en- 
trance on  the  west  is  ornamented  with  birda  heads* 
&c.  Burford  has  a  considerable  manufactory  for 
rugs  and  duffels,  but  it  is  particularly  futiMUS  for 
saddles.  Though  not  a  corporate  town,  it  is  go> 
vcmcd  by  two  bailiffs,  and  has  a  conunon  seal.  The 
bopc  races,  which  are  held  on  the  neighbouring 
■Mrus,  are  much  frequented  by  the  Oxford  students 
■d  the  snrrounding  gentry.  A  field,  called  Biittle- 
f^^*  a  little  west  of  the  town,  is  shewn  aa  the 
seme  of  a  dreadful  couflict  which  happened  in  752, 
between  Ethclbald,  king  of  Mcrcia,  and  Cuthred, 
king  of  Wesscx,  when  the  former  was  completely 
defeated  ;  and  a  festival  is  still  celebrated  by  th«-  in- 
habitants on  Midsummer  eve,  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory.  It  has  two  annual  fairs,  and  a  mairket 
on  Saturday,  which  is'wcll  supplied  with  cattle  and 
con.  It  contains 304  houses,  and  IjIG  inhabitants, 
of  whom  699  were  returned  in  1801  as  employed  ia 
trade  and  manufactures.  N.  Lat.  ol''  JO'*  £.  L(iag. 
1*38'.     (l) 

BURG  AGE-TENURE,  is  a  species  of  holding 
kiiowa'toWoth  the  English  and  Scuts  law,  by  which 

•  proprietor  of  lands,  houses,   mr  other  tenemettts^ 
within  the  liberties  or  incorporated  territory  of  a  bo- 
rough, holds  of  the  king,  or  other  person,  under  I  he 
burden  of  certain  services  to  the  borough,  ur  a  fii  ed 
rent-charge  to  the  lord.     In  EngUnd,  it  is  considt-r- 
ed  as  a  relict  of  the  ancient  Saxon  liberty,  bting  no- 
thing else  than  a  tenure  in  socage,  the  free  or  certain 
nature  of  which  the  lawyers  of  that  country  ar«  fond 
•«f  tracing  to  those  remote  times.     Hence  they  af- 
^»ounl  for  the  variety  of  customs,  not  strictly  feudal, 
l)y  which  property  held  under  this  tenure  is  aifected. 
JVjnoiig  these  the  most  remarkable  seema  to  be,  tliat 
Jujown  by  the  name  of  Bokough-£»^/u/i,  uf  which 
>ve  have  already  given  some  account.     In  some  Eng- 
lish boroughs,  too,  the  widow  has   right,  by  privi. 
Ic^r  '-.{  this  tenure,  to  be  endowed  of  the  vcholc  of 

band's  tenementa,  and  not  uf  a  third  only,  as 

-n   lavr.     lo  Others,  the  tenements  might 

'i^i-  r.'  1  of  by  will,   previously  to  the  sta- 

•  J'.e  uf  I  L II.,  by  which  that  right  was  made 
'inivcrsal.  There  arc  aoout  21)  burgage-tenurc  bo- 
'^""jghs  in  England,  in  which  the  right  of  voting  for 
V'lirgcAscs  to  serve  in  parliament  belongs  to  every  in- 
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dividual  proprietor  of  an  house,  tenement,  or  spot  of 
ground  on  which  a  honse  lias  anciently  stood. 

W  »th  regard  to  Scotland,  it  has  been  doubted  whe- 
ther this  V  r  tenure,  properly  understood,  \n 
p4>culiar  1  roughs,  or  whether  it  extend*  in 
.luxi.  aa  in  that  of  Paisley,  and  perhaps 
15,  to  boroughs  of  an  inferior  order.  Be 
thit  <ij  it  may,  as,  in  royal  boroughs,  the  whole  com. 
munity  is  the  king's  v«i»»nl,  in  virtue  of  the  original 


cliartcr  of  erection, 
ot  the  crown,  fexc 
nemcnts,  i 

faL-trd   llli. 


Vidua)  proprietor  holds 
the  land»,  or  other  te» 
of  a  subject,  and  he  had  rc- 
thc  en  ciion,)  and  must  be 
ng'«  bailies.  The 
ritUshimg  and  ward- 
ing, the  nature  of  which  ta  sutficiently  indicated  by 
Uie  expression.  Ae  in  EngUnd,  however,  the  cos* 
toms  and  privileges  falling  under  this  kind  of  hold- 
ing,  are-*ery  diffemit  in  different  places,  depending 
partly  upon  immemorial  usage,  aud  partly  on  the 
particular  constitution  or  art  of  the  borough.  Bui 
in  none  of  them  are  the  iitdividual  proprietors,  as  in 
the  burgage  holding  boroughs  of  England,  allowed 
a  direct  vote  in  the  election  of  tlieir  representatives 
in  parliament,  the  highest  privilege  of  that  nature 
enjoyed  by  ajiy  of  them  being  a  vote  in  the  electtoA 
of  their  magistrates,  who,  ui  the  case  of  royal  bo» 
roughs*  appoint  the  delegates  who  elect  the  rrpre» 
sentative  for  any  pi  !.*.— i 

One  did  urn  of  law,  >  ■••^,  is* 

ttiat  the  widow  is  entir.!  ici    tcrce, 

or  third  of  the  rents,  ui  .nid's  bur- 

gage tenements  ; — a  curious  cuutiaai  to  lite  usage  of 
some  English  boroughs,  where,  as  above  noiicedf 
custom  has  fijted  the  opposite  extreme,  of  endowing 
the  widow  in  the  whole  of  the  husband's  buri^^age 
rents.  See  lilackst.  Com,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  i  Banld.  and 
Mrsk.  lti$l.  Sec,    (J.».) 

BURGER,  Gom-BsvAuousTus,  a  popular  Gei^ 
mu*  poet,  and  well  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  ballad  of  Leonora,  was  bora 
at  Wolmerswende,  in  the  principality  of  Halberstadt, 
on  (hi'  Ist  of  .Fanu^ry  174^.  lu  his  infancy,  at  he 
himself  informs  us,  he  displayed  no  uncommon  iiidi> 
cationii  uf  superior  genius  j  but  was,  on  the  contrary, 
considered  by  l.k  parents,  as  remarkahie  only  forstu- 
pidiiy  and  indolence.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  life 
were  emploj'd  in  1-  *"  read  aud  wnte  his  na« 

tive  language  ;  the  book  of  church  hymna 

were  his  pnncipal  <uul  tav  lunte  study  ;  and  hut  me* 
raory  being  naturally  relcntivv,  he  easily  remembered 
what  he  r^ad  from  thioe  volumes.  From  the  prophe- 
tic books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  volume  of 
h  vinns  already  mentioned,  he  caught  the  first  glow  of 
pocticul  inspiration  ;  and  (o  the  latest  period  of  hu  life, 
ne  recollected,  andmeiUioiicd  with  emotion,  the  enthu- 
siasm to  which  they  had  elevated  his  youthful  mind. 

Even  so  early  as  tlie  expiration  of  his  first  decw* 
nium.  Burger  exhibited  that  symptom  of  a  poetical 
disposition— the  love  of  solitude  i  and  witiioni  any 
external  encouragement,  or  other  learning,  tkan  that 
with  which  his  hitherto  very  Hoiited  range  of  read- 
ing had  supplied  him,  he  began  to  write  verses  be- 
fore he  Uad  been  taught  so  much  as  the  first  prin> 
o 
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Bnr^er.  ciples  of  grammar  ind  composition.  His  studies,  in 
the  mean  time,  proceeded  but  slowly  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  he  was  made  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  Latin  ^ranimar  appears  extra- 
ordinary in  a  youth  certainly  of  do  mean  talents. 
Hia  father,  a  plain,  sensible  man,  of  some  learning 
and  great  indolence,  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
make  his  son  comprehend  the  elements  of  that  lan- 
guage, at  length  resulved  to  send  him,  in  his  12th 
year,  to  his  grandfather  at  Aschersleben,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  attending  the 
grammar  school  in  that  town.  Here  young  Burger 
made  some  progress  in  Latin  ;  but  having,  unfortu- 
nately, incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  rector,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  satirical  verses  which  he  had  com- 
posed in  ridicule  of  one  of  his  fellow  pupils,  his  grand- 
father found  it  necessary  to  remove  him  to  the  jiteda- 
gogium  at  Halle,  in  the  year  1762.  In  1764,  he  en- 
tered  i»to  the  university  of  Halle,  and  became,  at 
his  grandfather's  desire,  although  contrary  to  his 
own  inclination,  a  student  of  divinity.  He  is  even 
said  to  have  preached  once  in  a  country  church  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Halle.  Theological  studies, 
however,  were  not  congenial  with  the  lively  disposi- 
tion of  Burger  ;  and  his  grandfather  having  got  in- 
formation, that  the  young  man  did  not  conduct  him- 
self in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  future  vocation,  re- 
called him  from  Halle.  But  Burger,  it  would  seem, 
contrived  to  appease  the  anger  oF  his  offended  rela- 
tive ;  for  he  obtained  his  permission,  not  only  to  re- 
pair to  Gottingen,  at  Easter  176iS,  but  to  change 
hii  studies  from  theok)gy  to  jurisprudence.  At  Got- 
tingen, accordingly,  he  applied  himself,  for  some 
time,  with  assiduity  to  his  new  course  of  study,  and 
made  considerable  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  tlte  civil  law  ;  but  the  influence 
of  his  former  dissipated  habits  became  again  appa- 
rent ;  and  \m  grandfather  having  been  informed  of 
his  manner  of  living,  gradually  withdrew  from  him 
his  countenance  and  support,  and  appears  to  have  re- 
garded him  as  a  depraved  youtb>  whose  case  was  en- 
tirely hopeless. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Burger  became  associated 
with  several  men  of  genius  at  Gottingen,  by  whose 
generous  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his 
studies,  which  were  now  principally  directed  to  an- 
cient and  modern  literature,  and  especially  to  poetry. 
During  this  period,  he  composed  several  of  his  songs 
and  smaller  pieces.  In  the  year  1770,  he  contribu- 
ted, along  with  his  friends,  Gotter  and  Boie,  to  the 
contents  of  the  first  poetical  almanack  wliich  appear- 
ed in  Germany  ;  a  species  of  publication,  the  idea  of 
which  was  borrowed  from  the  French.  About  this 
time,  too,  he  composed  his  Ode  to  Hope,  and  his 
translation  of  the  Per-iigilium  I'eueris,  an  undcrta- 
king  which  he  appears  to  have  long  meditated,  and 
upon  the  execution  of  which  he  seems  to  have  dwdt 
with  feelings  of  peculiar  gratification. 

Being  now  well  known  and  esteemed  as  a  poet  in 
Gottingen,  Burger  had  .in  opportunity  of  cuUtvating 
his  genius  in  the  society  of  a  number  of  youisg  men 
of  diitiDguisbed  merit,  then  residing  at  the  same  uni- 
vcrsity,  several  ff  whom  afierw^irds  ntade  a  co*.spi. 
CU0U8  figure  on   the  literary  ihciitre  of  Germany. 


Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  poets,  Vost, 
Holty,  and  the  two  Counts  Stolberg.  To  these 
friends  he  connmunicated  most  of  his  pieces  before 
their  publication,  and  was,  no  doubt,  indebted  to 
them  for  many  useful  hints  and  emendations.  In  the 
year  1772,  he  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  hit 
friends,  the  situation  of  an  ofiBcer  of  justice  [amlimmH) 
in  the  territory  of  Allcn-Glcichen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gottingen.  In  IIIV,  he  married  his  first 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Hanoverian  law  officer,  Leon- 
hart,  at  Niedcck.  The  place  which  had  been  pro- 
cured for  him,  however,  was  neither  of  sufficient 
emolument,  nor  sufficiently  congenial  with  the  dispo- 
sition and  habits  of  the  poet,  to  afford  him  much  or 
permanent  gratification  ;  he  therefore  resigned  it  in 
17B-1-  in  disgust,  and  in  the  following  year  returned 
to  Gottingen. 

During  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  country, 
he  composed  his  famous  baSlad  of  Leonora,  and  trans- 
lated several  of  the  books  of  Homer^s  Iliad  into  Iam- 
bic blank  verse,  which  were  published  in  the  German 
Museum,  Neither  this  translation,  however,  nor  one 
which  he  afterwards  attempted  in  hrxameter  ver«e, 
was  «ver  completed  j  nor  is  it  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  he  should  have  relinquished  a  task,  which  wa* 
afterwards  so  well  performed  by  Count  Frederick 
Stolberg,  and  by  Voss.  In  1778,  he  undertook 
the  sole  supenntendance  of  the  Gottingen  poetical 
almanack  ;  the  former  editor,  Goekingk,  having  as- 
sociated himself  with  Voss,  in  the  mnnngi^mcnt  of  a 
similar  publication  at  Hamburgh.  In  the  same  year, 
he  also  published  the  first  collection  of  his  poems, 
which  contained  several  new  pieces,  in  addition  to 
those  "^vhicli  bad  already  appeared  m  different  pe- 
riodical works. 

On  his  return  to  Gottingen,  in  I781-,  our  author, 
whose  pecuniary  circumstances  were  far  from  bein? 
in  a  prosperous  state,  determined  to  devote  himseu 
entirely  to  his  favourite  literary  pursuits,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  qualify  himself  for  the  situation  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university.     With  this  cbjccl  in  view, 
he  began  to  read  lectures  ou  philosophy  and  the  beUet 
leitres,  and  to  give  private  instruction  to  individual 
students.     In  the  following  year  (  1785),  he  marriecl 
th<  youngest  sister  of  his  former  wife,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  consumption  about  twelve  months  be- 
fore ;  a  step  which  exposed  him  to  much  censure  on 
the  score  of  morality,  but   which  appears  to  have 
been  to  liimself  a  source  of  great  comfort  and  happi- 
ne»f-.     But  his  happiness  was  of  short  duration  ;  for 
his  beloved  partner,  in   wltom   hit  whole  dlcctioni 
jeem  to  have  been  centred,  died  .if  a  hectic  fever  a 
few  months  after  the   celebration   of  the  marriage- ^ 
The  blow   fell   heavily  upon   Burger ;  and,   indeed* 
from  this   period,  his  hfe  exfitbits  little  else  than  %■{ 
rtcord  of  uninterrupted   bodily  and  mental  ditlrest. ' 
llie    animal  spiritt,  which   had  hitherto  supported, 
hini  throU(!h  poverty,  and  privations  of  different  kinds, 
seem  now  to  have  almost  entirely  forsaken  him  ;  andi 
the  stream  uf  life,  which  liad  previously  flowed  alun^ 
witka  britik,  if  not  an  equable  current,  jiow  became! 
dull  and  fl^ggyi  and  mingled  with  the  muddy  waterij 
of  mcLinciioty  and  nffl-ction.     For  sume  time,  he  de« 
voted  himnelf  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  f  hivJ 


f'  loSQpher  of  Komnjefiw^,  and  read  public  lecturei 
•^  on  toe  critical  philosophy.  Strong,  however,  as  was 
the  de&ire  wliich  he  cuitstantly  raanifciited  to  excel  as 
a  teacher  of  philosophy,  the  infirm  »late  of  his  health 
would  not  permit  him  to-be4tow  that  intense  appli- 
cation upon  those  puriuits,  which  their  nature  ne< 
cetsarily  required;  and  his  exertions  in  this  field  of 
discipline,  therefore,  $o  not  appear  tu  have  been  at- 
tended-with  any  remarkable  success. 

In  the  year  ITS",  hia  health  derived  some  benefit 
from  medicine  ;  and  he  had  the  satihfaction  of  at 
length  obtaining  from  the  philosophical  faculty  the 
degree  of  doctor.  Two  years  atterwards,  he  was 
appointed  an  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy, 
though  without  any  salary  ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
lie  published  the  second  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
comprehended,  in  addilien  to  the  cor.tctits  of  the  pre- 
vious edition,  his  Ilohcs  Liedy  which  he  appears  to 
liare  considered  as  his  best  and  most  finisht-d  produc- 
tion,-^wo  poems  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  university  of 
'Oottingen,  and  several  other  pieces. 

In  1790,  Burger  most  unadvisedly  entered  into  a 
third  marriage  with  a  Swabian  girl,  after  a  poetical 
courtship,  in  which  the  first  advances  were  made  by 
the  lady.  The  marriage  proved  a  most  unhappy 
one,  and  was  attended  with  consequences  which  it  is 
believed  contributed  to  shorteo  ,the  exiatcace  of  the 
poet. 

In  lT92r  be  was  judicially  divorced  from  his  wife, 
after  having  suffered  a  great  deal  of  misery  during 
the  latter  period  of  the  subsistence  of  the  union.  A 
short  while  before  the  separation,  Burger  had  caught 
a  cold,  which  produced  a  hoarsencsa  that  adhered  to 
liim  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  faculty  of  speaking  in  public.  His  situ- 
ation now  became  truly  deplorable.  Without  any 
certain  means  of  subsistence,  he  was  compelled  to 
earn  a  3cai:ty  and  precarious  livelihood,  by  translat- 
ii^  out  of  foreign  languages  fur  the  bookseller^. 
Meanwhile,  his  strength  rapidly  declined.  In  the 
inonth  of  October  1793,  he  was  forced,  by  a  fcvcri»h 
complaint,  to  confine  himself  to  bed.  Symptoms  of 
consumption  ensued  ;  and,  after  a  painful  and  linger- 
ing illness,  which  he  bore  with  becomnig  fortitude, 
he  exjJirid  on  the  8lh  ot  June  JTyi*,  in  the  -tTth 
year  oi  his  age.  A  small  mbnv^mcnt  was  erected  to 
hia  memory  m  Ulric's  garden  itt  Oottingen,  a  spot 
which  the  poet  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  at 
early  hours,  and  which  is  now  used  as  a  public  pro- 
meoade  and  place  of  amusement. 

The  moral  character  of  Burger  was  far  from  being 
a  model  of  purity :  yet,  if  his  failings  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  numerous,  his  acknowledged  vir- 
tues may  perhaps  be  allowed   to  soften  the  tone  of 
rigorous  censure.     His  friends  have  borne  ample  tea- 
limouy  to  the  bencvulence,  dJS)iittrestedntss,  and  li- 
berality of  sentiment,  which  uniformly  distinguished 
I  Jiim  ;  and  luive  recorded  instances  of  generosity  and 
'.truly   Christian  tjiarity,  which   do  him  infinite  ho- 
nour.    An  uncommon  vivacity  of  feeling,  and  a  want 
I  ol  steady  principk   in   the  general   coiiduct  of  life, 
appear  to  liave  constituted   the  defective  part  of  his 
coaracter;  and  while  the  former  ficquciuly  hurried 
liini  into  errors,  which  rcaeou  mutt  have  ackoow* 
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Icdged  and  repiobaCe^^oe  latter  retr.ovcd  every  ob- 
stacle to  the  impetuosity  of  passion.  An  indolent 
and  irresolute  mind,  unable  to  resist  the  seductive 
allurements  that  are  presented  to  the  senses,  produ- 
ced a  Life  which  was  too  much  marked  by  irregularity 
and  dissipation  ;  and  actions  which  will  not  stand  a 
trial,  according  to  the  strict  tesU  of  religion  and  of 
virtue.         ♦ 

Upon  the  poetical  character  and  merits  of  Burger» 
we  can  dwell  with  more  unmingled  pleasure.  Al- 
though all  of  his  numerous  pioductioiis  will  by  no 
means  satisfy  the  rigorous  demands  of  taste  and  cri- 
ticism ;  yet  there  will  be  found,  in  general,  through- 
out his  works,  a  spirit  of  origiiiahty,  a  copiousnest 
of  poetical  imagery,  an  energy  and  fire  of  language, 
and  a  harmony  of  versification,  which  indicate  the 
oflspring  of  no  ordinary  genius.  Of  these  excellen- 
cies, his  Pervigilium  f  eiieris,  his  Ode  to  //o/je, 
\i\»  Hohcs  Lied,  the  two  poems  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Gottingeu,  and  others,  afford  abundant  examples. 
His  defects,  which,  however,  are  more  than  com- 

f>ensatcd  by  his  acknowledged  beauties,  may  be  part- 
y  ascribed  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius,  and 
partly  flow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the 
system  he  professed  and  pursued,  in  regard  to  poeti- 
cal composition.  He  possessed  more  vigour  and 
originality,  than  chasteness  and  disciplined  thought ; 
more  boldness  and  luxuriancy  of  imagination,  than 
correctness  of  judgment  or  refinement  of  taste. 
Like  some  writers  of  poetry  in  our  own  country,  he 
avowedly  looked  upon  popularity  as,  at  once,  the 
greatest  proof  of  literary  merit,  and  the  highest  re- 
ward of  poetical  exertion  j  and  not  that  species  of 
popularity  which  is  conferred  upon  an  author  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  truly  learned  and  discerning,  but  that 
which  is  acquired  by  condescending  to  adopt  the 
fethngs  and  prejudices,  and  even  tlie  very  language, 
of  the  illiterate  and  the  vulgar.  To  this  erroneous 
system  he  too  frequently  sacrifices  the  rules  of  art, 
and  the  feelings  of  propriety,  and  gives  to  his  effu- 
bions  an  occasional  coarseness,  whic-h  is  apt  to  offend 
a  critical  and  refined  reader.  Some  of  his  ssnnets 
and  smaller  pieces,  too,  however  beautiful  in  diction 
and  versification,  betray  too  much  of  the  individual 
character,  sensations,  and  sufTerings  of  the  author: 
They  not  only  exhibit  pictures  of  individual  and  pe- 
culiar dispositions  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  but 
arc,  in  fact,  the  ofTspring  of  these  peculiar  and  tem- 
porary feelings  ;  feelings  too  minute  and  particular 
to  be  fully  comprehended  and  enjoyed  by  the  reader, 
and  often  too  violent  to  permit  a  free  exercise  of  the 
poet's  powers. 

In  one  species  of  poetical  composition,  however, 
Burger  has  few  rivals.  His  ballads,  whether  origi- 
nal or  imitated,  exhibit  a  richness  in  all  the  different 
essential  qualities  of  that  kind  of  writing,  which  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  and  perhaps  mvir  surpassed. 
In  simplicity,  energy,  pathos,  and  humour,  accord- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  he  always  displays 
powers  as  cxcclknt  as  they  are  various.  His  attention 
had  been  drawn,  at  an  early  stage  of  his  hterary  ca^ 
rccr,  to  Percy's  «•  Rclicks,"  a  called  ion  which  he 
perused  with  delight,  and  of  which  he  iraniJatcd 
*ome  of  the  contents.     Several  of  his  ballads,  how- 
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tureen,  ever,  are  unqiieslionably  ori]^nal.  An  attempt,  in* 
deed,  was  m^de  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  (Sep- 
lember  17%'),  to  show  that  Burger  had  taken  the 
•tory  of  his  Jxoimrat  from  an  old  English  ba- 
lad,  The  Suff'olft  Miracle,  But,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  extremdy  improbable  that  Burger  ever  saw  ihis 
supposed  original  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
certain  that  he  used  to  give  his  friends  a  very  differ- 
ent account  of  the  matter,  and  we  do  not  understand 
that  his  veracity  was  ever  called  in  question.  The 
first  idea  of  wnting  such  a  ballad,  he  said,  was  sug- 
rested  to  him  by  hearing  a  peasant  girl  sing,  by  moon- 
light, some  verses,  of  which  he  recollected  only  three 
lines,  which  we  translate  thus : 

,  •*  The  moon  it  Khiueii  so  bright. 

The  cIluiI  tide  Uat  by  nig^lit : 
Swett  lovr,  art  nut  nfraid  ?" 

From  ^hich  it  appears  very  probable,  that  an  old 
ballad,  somewhat  similar  in  its  subject,  had  existed 
at  one  time  in  Germany.  After  all,  in  a  poem  such 
as  Leoiior<t,  it  is  not  so  much  the  invention,  as 
the  manner  of  execution,  which  evinces  the  genius 
of  the  author ;  and,  in  this  latter  respect,  the  merit 
of  Burger  is  indisputable. 

The  amateurs  of  German  literature  are  probably 
familiar  with  his  other  ballads,  ♦*  Der  Wilde  Jager," 
(which  has  been  translated,  or  rather  imitated,  by 
Mr  Scott)  ;  «*  Die  Weiber  von  IVeinsherg;"  "  Des 
Pfarrvrs  Toclitcr  von  Tauhenhatp. ;"  **  Dns  Lied  von 
Treur,"  &c. ;  besides  his  translations  from  the  Eng- 
Lsli,  which  will  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  even 
with  their  beautiful  originals. 

The  b.tllad  of  Leonora  has  been  frequently  trans- 
lated. The  admirers  of  splendid  specimens  of  ty- 
pography are  acqtiainted  with  the  elegant  version 
qf  Mr  W.  Spencer,  beautifully  printed  in  folio, 
-with  engravings,  from  admirable  designs,  by  Lady 
D.  Beauclerc.  See  the  Life  prefixed  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  Burger's  works,  published  by  Reinhard, 
iu  four  volumes  8v».  Gottingcn,  179G,  and  following 
jyears  ;  and  Schiller's  lievietv  of  Burger's  Poems,  in 
the  4th  volume  of  that  author's  prose  writings,  Leip- 
•3ic,  1802.     {z) 

BURGESS,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  an  inha- 
bitant of  a  borough  ;  but  in  a  naore  restrained  and 
E roper  meaning,  it  signifies  the  Jreemrii  only  of  the 
orough,  or  those  who,  by  fine,  parentage  from  a 
freeman,  marriage  with  a  freeman's  daughter,  or 
gratuitous  favour  of  the  borough,  are  entitled  to 
certain  privileges  of  trade  or  otherwise.  It  appears 
from  the  Leges  liurgorftntf  that  in  'he  royal  boroughs 
of  Scotland,  property  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a  rood 
of  land,  holding  of  the  crown,  and  burdened  with 
the  service  called  bttrgagiumf  was  anciently  a  requi- 
»ite  qualification  towards  becoming  a  burgess.  It 
appears,  too,  from  the  records  in  the  reign  of  Ro- 
bert II.  and  James  I.,  that,  of  old,  the  individual 
proprietors  of  tenements  in  these  beroughs  had  char- 
ters from  the  king,  as  other  freeholders,  from  which 
the  practice  of  magistrates  receiving  vassals  in  bur- 
gal  tenements  aa  the  king's  baiUes,  has  no  doubt 
arisen. 

That  part  of  the  representatives  in  parliament  who 
are  returacd  by  the  boroughs,  are  also  sometimes  de- 


nominated hitrgesses,  in  contradistinction  to  ihe 
knights  of  the  shires,  or  count/  representatives,  al- 
though, in  fact,  they  also  are  generally  proprietort 
of  county  lands,     (j.d.  ) 

BURGLARY  (Vurgi  latrociitiuvi,)  orjiocturnal 
house-breaking,  in  law,  signifies  an  unlawful  enter- 
ing into  the  dwelling-house  of  another,  in  the  night- 
time, with  the  intention  of  committing  some  felony. 

In  burglary  there  are  four  things  to  be  considered ; 
the  time,  the  place,  the  manner,  and  the  inlenl. 

1.  The  time  must  be  nighl ;  for  the  like  offence 
.committed  by  day  is  called  house-breakings  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  burglarj',  which  is  committed  by 
niglit.  Antiently,  the  day  was  reckoned  to  begin 
only  at  sun-rising,  and  to  end  immediately  at  sun- 
set ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  if  there 
be  day-light  enough,  begun  or  left,  to  enable  one  to 
discern  a  man's  face,  it  is  no  burglary.  But  this 
principle  does  not  extend  to  moon -light. 

2.  The  place,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
must  be  a  mansion  house  ;  and,  therefore,  to  account 
for  the   reason  why  breaking  into  a  church  is  bur. 
glary,  he  quaintly  observes,  that  it  is  domus  man' 
sionalis  Dei.    But  it  does  not  seem  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  it  should,  in  all  cases,  be  a  mansion  house ; 
for  a  burglary  may  be  committed  by  breaking  the 
gates  or  walls  of  a  town  by  night.     According  to 
Spelman'fe  definition,  burglary  is  "  nocturna  dtruptio 
alic/ijiis  habiidculi,  vel  ecckstce,  eliam  murorum  por- 
iarumve  hurgi,  adjeloniampcrpetrandam,"  And  we 
may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the  requisite  of  its  be- 
ing domus  mansioNdlis  is  only  in  the  burglary  of  a 
private  h«u8e.    No  distant  barn,  however,  warehouse, 
or  the  like,  are  under  the  same  privileges  as  a  man's 
dwelling-house;  nor  empty  houses,  wherein  no  one 
resides.     But  burglary  may  be  committed  in  a  house 
where  a  man  sometimes  resides,  and  which  the  owner 
hath  left  for  &  short   time,    animo  revertendi;   al- 
though no  one  should  happen  to  be  in  it  at  the  pe- 
tiod  of  committing  the  crime.    A  burglary  may  suso 
be  committed  in  the  barn,  stable,  or  warehouse,  if 
thev  be  parcel  of  the  mansion-house,  though  not 
under  the  same  roof,  or  contiguous.     A  chamber  in 
a  college  or  inn  of  court,  where  one  usually  lodges, 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  mansion-house  of 
the  owner  ;  for  every  inhabitaiU  hath  a  distinct  pro- 
perty therein.     So  also  is  a  room  or  lodging,  in  any 
private  house,  the  mansion-house,  for  the  time  beiogi 
of  the  lodger,  if  the  owner  do  rot  himself  live  in  the 
house,  or  if  he  and  the  lodger  enter  by  separate  out- 
ward doors ;  otherwise,  however,  lodgers  arc  consi- 
dered only  aa  inmates,  and  their  chambers  as  parcel 
of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  owner.    The  house  of  a 
corporation  is  their  mansion-house,  and  not  that  of 
the  respective  officers  who  may  inhabit  its  separate 
apartments.     A  shop  hired  for  the  purposes  of  work 
or  trade,  and  not  used  as  a  dwelling,  is  not  consider- 
ed as  a  mansion-house,  nor  can  a  Burglary  be  com- 
mitted therein.     Neither  can  burglary  be  committed 
in  a  tent  or  booth  erected  in  a  market  or  fair,  even 
although  the  owner  should  lodge  in  it.     The  enter- 1 
ing  into  the  work-shops  of  the  plate-glass  manufac- 
tory, with  intent  to  steal  the   stock  or  utensils,  i*' 
made  single  fcloiiy,  and  punished  with  transportatioB 
for  seven  yearsj,  by  13  Geo.  III.  c.  38. 
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8.  Witli  Wgard  to  the  manner  of  committing  bur- 
glary, there  must  be  both  a  breaking  and  an  entry 
to  complete  the  offence.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  both  take  place  at  the  same  time  ;  for  if 
a  breach  be  made  one  night,  and  the  same  breakers 
enter  through  it  the  next  night,  they  are  burglars. 
In  general,  there  must  be  an  actual,  and  not  merely 
ao  ideal  breaking  ;  such,  at  least,  as  breaking  or  ta- 
king out  the  glass,  or  otherwise  opening  a  window  ; 
picking  a  lock,  or  opening  it  with  a  key  ;  lifting  up 
the  latch,  or  unloosing  any  other  fastenings  of  a  door. 
But  if  doors  or  windows  are  negligently  left  open, 
and  a  tnan  enters,  it  is  no  burglary,  unless  he  after- 
wardg  unlocks  an  inner  or  chamber  door.  To  come 
down  a  chimney  is  held  to  be  a  burglarious  entry. 
If  a  man  enters  by  an  open  door,  and  breaks  open  a 
chest,  it  is  no  burglary ;  but  it  is  so,  if  he  breaks 
open  a  cupboard  or  other  fixture.  If  a  person  knocks 
at  a  door,  and  upon  its  being  opened,  rushes  in,  with 
a  felonious  intent ;  or,  under  pretence  of  taking  lod- 
gings, falls  upon  the  landlord  and  robs  him  ;  or  pro- 
cures a  constable  to  gain  admittance,  in  order  to 
search  for  traitors,  and  then  binds  the  constable  and 
n^bs  the  house  :  all  these  are  deemed  burglarious  en- 
tries, although  there  be  no  actual  breaking.  So,  like- 
■wriBc,  if  a  servant  opens  and  enters  his  master's  cham- 
ber-door with  a  felonious  design  ;  or  if  a  person  lod- 
ging in  the  same  house  or  inn,  opens  and  enters  ano- 
ther's door  with  an  evil  intent.  If  a  servant  conspires 
^ith  a  robber,  and  lets  him  into  his  master's  house 
by  night,  both  are  implicated  in  the  crime.  The 
least  degree  of  entry  with  any  part  of  the  body  is 
«ufficient  to  constitute  a  burglary;  such  as  stepping 
over  the  threshold,  putting  a  hand  or  a  hook  in  at  a 
window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a  pistol  to  demand 
one's  money.  The  entry  may  be  before  the  break- 
ing as  well  as  after  it ;  for  by  statute  12  Ann.  c.  7. 
if  a  per&on  enters  the  dwelling-house  of  another,  by 
Jay  or  night,  without  breaking  in,  with  intent  to 
commit  felony,  or  being  in  the  house,  shall  commit 
felony  and  then  break  out  by  night ;  this  is  declared 
to  be  burglary.  When  several  persons  come  toge- 
ther, with  a  design  to  commit  burglary,  and  one  does 
^,  while  the  others  watch  near  the  house,  the  act  of 
one  ie  considered  as  the  act  of  all. 

4.  The  breaking  and  entering  must  be  made  with 
a  felonious  intenlj  otherwise  the  offence  amounts  only 
to  a  trespass.  It  is  the  same  thing,  however,  whe- 
ther the  intention  be  actually  carried  into  execution, 
Or  only  demonstrated  by  some  overt  act. 

Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  but  within 
the  benetit  of  clergy.  By  the  statutes  1  Edw.  VI. 
c,  12,  and  18  Eliz,  c,  7.  however,  clergy  is  taken 
away  from  the  principals;  and  by  3  and  4  William 
and  Mary  c.  9.  from  all  accessaries  before  the  fact. 
By  the  statute  10  and  11  William  HI,  c.  23.  any  pcr- 
aon  who  shall  convict  a  burglar  shall  be  exempted 
frooi  parish  and  ward  offices  where  the  offence  was 
committed,  To  this  exemption  a  reward  of  jg+O  is 
•upcraddcd  by  the  statutes  5  Ann.  c.  31.  and  6  Geo. 
J.  c.  23.  If  an  accomplice,  being  out  of  prison,  shall 
conrict  two  or  more  offenders,  he  is  entitled  to  a  par- 
don of  the  felonies  enttmerated  in  the  act.  And  by 
the  ftatuies  '25  Geo.  H.  c.  36.,  27  Geo.  II.  c.  3„  and 
l*  Geo.  III.  c.  19'i  ibc  charges  of  proBccuting  and 


convicting  a  burglar  shall  be  paid  by  the  treisnrer 
the  county  where  the  burglary  was  committed,  to 
the    prosecutor  and    poor   witnesses.      The    statute, 
23  Geo.  II  I.  «,  88.  enacts,  that  any  person  who  shaltl 
be  appreliended,  having  upon  him  any  pick  lock  key,  , 
&c.  or  other  implement,  with  intent  to  commit  a  bur«^ 
glary,  shall  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond  with* 
in  the  statute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.    And  by  the  statute 
10  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  the  buyers  and  receivers  of  jewels^ 
gold,  or  silver  plate,  carried  off  in  a  burglary,   may. 
be  tried  and  transported  for  fourteen  yeurs,  before, 
the  conviction  of  the  principal.     Blackst.  CommeHU 
B.  iv,  ch.  16. ;  Jacob's  Law  Did.     (») 

BURGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  and  capital  of  Old 
Castile,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Arlanzon,  whose  stream  flowa^ 
close  to  its  walls.  It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be 
the  Braum  or  Bravum  of  Ptolemy,  but  others  refer 
its  origin  to  the  site  of  another  city  called  Aura,  as 
late  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  It  is  a  large  ir* 
regular  town,  presenting  the  figure  of  a  cross,  sur* 
rounded  by  higli  waHls,  and  was  formerly  protected 
by  a  castle  of  considerable  strength,  erected  on  the 
brow  of  the  adjacent  hill,  of  \viiich  some  vestigea 
still  remain.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and- 
badly  arranged  ;  and  of  its  numerous  squares,  one 
only  is  deserving  of  notice.  It  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  piazza,  sup- 
ported  by  lofty  pillars,  over  which  are  some  toler- 
ably handsome  houses.  The  principal  approach  to 
the  cityjs  by  the  gate  of  Santa  Maria,  which  opens 
on  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Arlan/.on.  This  gate 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  founders  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  monarchy,  and  the  illustrious  men  who  had 
contributed  to  its  honour  and  aggrandizement,  with 
whose  statues  it  is  still  adorned.  Among  these  are 
Fernando  Gonzalez,  Charles  I.,  the  Cid,  and  Di- 
ego Porcel.  The  suburbs  of  Burgos,  which  arc  cal- 
led De  Bega,  lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river» 
which  is  crossed  by  three  frcc-stone  bridges.  Here 
is  a  beautiful  promenade,  enlivened  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  delightful  gardens,  which  are  constantly  re- 
freshed with  fountains  of  water.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  hotel  de  Ville,  the  palace  of 
Velasco,  and  the  triumphal  arch  erected  in  honour 
of  Fernando  Gonzalez,  first  count  of  Castile.  The 
cathedral  church  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  pre- 
served specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain. 
It  was  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  centu- 
ry, by  Ferdinand  III.,  but  was  not  completely  fi- 
nished till  some  centuries  after.  This  church  is  em- 
bellished with  towers,  columns,  statues,  and  other 
ornaments,  which  are  executed  with  exquisite  deli- 
cacy and  neatness,  and  contains  eight  chapels,  in. 
which  divine  worship  is  regularly  performed,  and.j 
which  are  adorned  with  some  beautiful  paintings  by 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  The 
church  of  St  Paul's  is  also  a  noble  Gothic  structure,,  j 
with  an  altar  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and  the 
convent  of  the  Augustines,  which  stands  in  the 
suburbs,  is  famous  for  its  chapel  of  the  holy  cru- 
cifix, which  is  enriched  with  the  collective  tri- 
bute of  kings,  nobles,  and  private  individuals,.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  this  crucifix  was  constructed 
by   NicodemuBj  aod  pustesscs   miraculous  powers. 
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Buriro*,  It  is  as  eics^'t  outline  of  the  human  figure,  and  is 
B«r£iiii<ly.  coyered  from  ilie  waist  to  the  feet  with  a  kind  of 
'^^^  petticoat,  full  plaited,  and  of  the  finest  cloth.  It 
IS  concealed  behind  three  curtains,  and  is  only  exhi- 
bited on  great  occasions,  and  always  with  pompous 
Aolemnity.  There  are  also  several  Kandsome  con- 
vents and  hospitals,  particularly  the  monastery  delas 
liuc'gas,  and  the  royal  hospital,  which  is  richly  en- 
dowed, and  remarkable  fur  its  cleanliness  and  heal- 
thy situation. 

Burgos  has  a  college  for  the  education  of  youth, 
pnd  also  an  academy  for  the  polite  arts,  both  of 
which  are  exclusively  supported  by  the  merchants. 
A  surgical  school  was  instituted  here  ia  1800;  but, 
unfortunately,  its  jM-ofessors  were  chosen  without 
ony  regard  to  their  character  and  abilities. 

This  city  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in 
J57+.  Its  diocese  comprehends  a  cathedral  chapter, 
fiix  collegiate  chapters,  eight  archpriests,  and  six 
hundred  and  ninety-three  parishes.  The  cathedral 
chapter  includes  17  dignitaries,  30  canons,  26  pre- 
bends, aod  19  chaplains.  Burgos  is  the  residence  of 
the  intcndant  for  the  province  of  tiie  same  namo,  and 
has  also  a  corregidor,  and  an  alcaide. 

As  long  as  Burgos  was  animated  by  the  presence 
of  its  sovereign,  it  continued  to  enjoy  splendour  and 
pre-eminence  J  c<immcrce  flourished,  industry  was  ex- 
cited, and  manufactures  were  multiplied.  Its  crowded 
fairs  displayed  wealth  and  prosperity;  and  it  was  the 
entrepot  ot  all  the  trade  that  was  carried  on  from  the 
interior  of  Spain  with  the  several  porlF  ou  the  bay 
of  Biscay.  It  was  also  the  residence  of  many  fo- 
reign merchants  ;  and  the  famous  Segovian  cloth 
was  transmitted  from  this  city  to  every  quarter  of 
Europe.  But,  when  Charles  V.  transferred  the  seat 
of  royalty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  to 
Madrid,  its  prosperity  began  rapidly  to  decline  ;  and, 
before  the  conclusion  of  a  century,  it  was  impover- 
ished and  depopulated.  Of  its  40,000  inhabitants, 
scarcely  9000  remain.  A  little  cloth,  and  some  fine 
woollen  stockings,  called  bus  d'ctaim,  are  its  princi- 
pal manufaclurea  ;  and  ics  only  trade  consists  in  the 
exportation  of  the  woollen  cloths  of  Old  Castile, 
from  which  it  derives  a  considerable  profit.  It  is 
112  miles  north  of  Madrid.  West  longitude  3**  38'. 
North  latitude  47°  10'.  See  Laborde's  liew  of  Spain, 
vol.  iii.  p.  14;  and  Bourgoing's  Travels  in  Spain, 
p.  19,  in  Phillips's  Coil.  vol.  ix.     (p) 

BURGUNDY,  or  Bouhoocne,  anciently  a  pow- 
erful kingdom  in  Gaul,  was  tirst  established  by  the 
Burgundians,  a  German  nation,'  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.  This  people  formerly  occupied 
the  countries  of  the  present  Thuringia  and  I^usace, 
on  either  side  of  the  £lbe,  and  were  supposed  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  Roman  soldiers  who 
bad  been  left  to  garrison  the  conquests  of  Drusus ; 
though  Pliny  decidedly  asserts,  that  they  were  a 
tribe  of  the  Vandals.  ("  Vinddi,  quorum  pars  Bur- 
gundiones,"  Hitt.  Nat.  iv.  28.)  Before  their  emigra- 
tion from  the  shores  of  the  BaUic,  tliey  were  en- 
gaged in  almost  constant  hostilities  with  liie  Aleman- 
iiif  concerning  their  respective  boundaries  ;  and  it 
wa.8  in  conjunction  with  that  nation  that  they  made 
their  first  dppearance  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Tacitus.     After  j-epeatcd  irruptions  iii« 


to  the  empire,  they  at  last  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
usurper  Jovinus,  to  settle  in  that  part  of  Gaul  which 
herders  on  the  Rhine,  under  their  king  Gundicar,  iit 
413  ;  and  this  grant  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  emperor  Honorius,  upon  condition  that  they 
situuld  assist  the  Romans,  and  verve  in  bis  armies  as 
subjects  of  the  empire.  Their  irruptions,  howevdr» 
were  continued  ;  and,  leaguing  ihemselvefl  with  the 
other  barbarians  from  the  north,  they  entered  Belgic 
Gaul,  committing  unparalleled  ravages  wherever  they 
came.  But  their  army  was  at  last  completely  de« 
fea'cd  by  .£tius  the  Roman  general,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  .£tius  afterwards 
removed  them  into  Sabaudia,  now  Savoy,  an  exten- 
sive tract  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps  ;  and 
here  they  gmdually  dilated  their  boundaries  until 
490,  when  the  territory  of  Gundobald,  the  Burgun> 
dian  king,  comprehended  modern  Burgundy,  almost 
the  whole  of  Switzerland  and  Dayphin^,  with  a 
part  of  Provence  and  Savoy,  and  had  Vienna  for  its 
capital.  This  mouarch  had  sacrificed  to  his  fears  of 
a  rival,  two  of  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  the 
father  of  Cbttlda,  queen  of  the  Franks ;  but  had 
permitted  the  youngest  to  live,  and  to  possess  the 
dependent  principahty  of  Geneva,  The  prosperity 
of  the  Burj^undians,  however,  was  but  of  short  du- 
ration. Clovi»,  king  of  the  Frankii,  had  spread  his 
conquests  over  the  finest  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  was 
stopped  only  by  the  power  and  the  valour  of  Gun- 
dobald. But  the  defection  of  Godegesil,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Burgundian  king,  decided  the  fate  of  his 
country  ;  and  Gundobald  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  arms  of  Clovii,  and  condescended  to  pay  a  year- 
ly tribute  to  his  conqueror.  Upon  the  death  of 
Gundobald  in  509,  his  ton,  Sigismund^  ascended 
the  throne.  The  first  act  of  his  rcig^  was  to  ac- 
knowledge his  subjection  to  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  second,  that  is  worth  record- 
ing, was  the  inhuman  murder  of  his  innocent  son,  to 
satisfy  the  pride  and  resentment  of  a  step-mother. 
This  he  afterwards  attempted  to  expiate,  by  austere 
devotion,  and  liberal  donations  to  the  monastery  of 
St  Maurice  in  Vallais,  which  obtained  for  him  the 
honours  of  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  But  a  more  dread* 
ful  expiation  awaited  iiiin  from  the  sons  of  CloriSf 
who,  with  a  powerful  army  of  Franks,  came  to  re- 
venge upon  the  son  of  Gundobald  the  murder  of 
their  grandfather.  After  an  unsuccessful  battle  in 
52S,  Sigi^mund  Bed  to  the  desert,  and  attempted  to 
conceal  himself,  under  tlu;  habit  of  a  monk  ;  but* 
being  discovered  and  betrayed  by  his  own  subjects, 
he  was  condemned,  with  his  wife  and  two  children* 
to  be  buried  alive  in  a  deep  well  at  Orleans.  The 
Burgundians  tiubmitted  for  a  short  while  to  their  in- 
vaders, when,  revolting  under  Gondemar,  the  bro- 
ther of  Sigismund,  they  recovered  their  independ- 
ence after  a  severe  struggle,  but  maintained  it  only 
lor  eight  years.  The  sons  of  Clovid  again  entered 
Burgundy  ;  and,  in  534,  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  kingdom,  when  Gondemar  was  obliged  to  save 
himself  by  flight ;  and  his  subjects  were  redaced  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  to  serve  in  the  armiea  of 
their  couquerors.  But,  though  now  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Franks,  they  continued  to  enjoy  their 
natioaal  bwst  until  the  rcigA  of  Louii-le-Peb(A- 
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ie  beginning  of  the  riiith  century,  when 
they  were  incorporated  witli  the  other  subjects  of 
the  French  monarchy. 

Upon  the  death  *f  Charlea  the  Bald,  in  879,  Bur- 
gundy was  disnaembcred  of  the  greatest  part  of  ita 
territories.  Burgundia  CiB-Jurana,  or  that  part  of 
it  west  of  mount  Jura  (now  St  Claud),  was  added 
to  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  which  had  been  given 
to  Boson,  the  brother-in-law  of  Charles  \  and  Bur- 
gundia  Trans  Jurana,  which  comprehended  Switzer- 
hnd,  the  Valais,  the  Genevese  and  Chablais,  was 
given  to  Rodolph,  the  son  of  Conrad,  Earl  of  Paris, 
in  888.  What  remained  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  was  converted  into  a  duchy,  and  conti- 
nued subject  to  its  own  dukes,  until  it  was  finally 
united  to  the  crown  of  France  by  Louis  XI.  in 
1478.  Its  history  during  that  period,  however,  is 
ID  completely  involved  in  that  of  France,  that  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  that  article.  At  present, 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
by  their  various  and  extensive  possessions,  were  re- 

farded  at  one  time  as  the  most  considerable  princes  in 
Europe.  Many  of  them  rose  to  the  throne  of  France. 
They  were  named,  by  a  decree  of  Bayle  in  HS3, 
the  first  dukes  of  the  Chrialiaa  world,  and  held  the 
next  rank  to  kings. 

The  province  of  Burgundy,  before  the  revolution, 
extended  45  leagues  in  length,  and  about  30  in 
breadth,  and  was  bounded  by  Champagne  on  the 
north,  by  Franchc-Comtc  on  the  east,  by  Lyonnois 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  by  Bourbonnuis  and 
Nivemois.  It  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
extending  from  Dijon  to  Lyons ;  on  the  east  of 
which  is  one  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  terminated 
by  the  mountains  of  Franclie-Comte  and  Savoy  ;  but 
on  the  west,  the  country  is  rather  hilly,  and  in  many 
places  dry  and  uncultivated.  The  soil  throughout 
the  province,  however,  is  in  general  excellent,  but 
so  varied,  that  almost  every  district  is  adapted  for  a 
particular  species  of  cultivation.  It  produces  vari- 
ous kinds  of  grain  and  fruits,  tobacco,  hemp,  and 
flAx.  The  wool  which  is  annually  derived  from  their 
flocks,  amounts  to  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds,  two  thirds  of  which  is  manufactured  in  the 
province  ;  and  its  wine  is  esteemed  among  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  is  drunk  throughout  all  Europe. 
The  produce  of  its  vineyards,  in  common  years,  is 
estimated  at  100,000  hogsheads.  Those  of  Mont- 
Rachel  and  Romanc  yield  the  moat  esteemed  wines ; 
though  the  wines  of  VoUenay  and  Pomard  are  rec- 
koned the  most  delicate. 

Iron  mines  are  found  in  almost  every  district,  and 
supply  above  SO  forges  in  the  province,  from  which 
60,000  quintals  of  iron  are  annually  transported  to 
different  parts  of  France.  But  the  expence  of  land- 
carriage  prevents  it  from  being  in  general  requisition, 
as  the  maritime  provinces  can  obtain  this  metal  at 
a  cheaper  rate  from  Sweden.  Burgundy  has  alio 
several  coal  mines,  and  abounds  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  (tones,  which  are  capable  of  a  high  poliih, 
and  equal  in  beauty  to  any  marble, 

The  maoufacturcs  of  Burgundy  are  principally 
confined  to  woolU-u  8tufF<<,  such  as  drabs,  serges, 
druggets,  and  blatikets ;  of  which  it  is  computed  that 
from  I^  to  13  ihuusaud  pieces  are  annually  wrought 
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fi-om  the  wool  of  the  country.     They  are,  however,      BuriaJ. 
chiefly  consumed  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  pro-  "'-*-  ~v~*- 
▼incen.     It  has  several  paper  manufactaries ;  and  its 
delf-ware  is  equal  to  any  in  France. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  province  are,  the  Seine, 
the  Yonne,  the  Ain,  the  Saone,  the  Rhone,  the 
Seille,  the  Loire,  the  Airoux,  and  the  Doubs;  all  of 
which  are  navigable.  The  Canal  de  Boitrgogne  joins 
the  Saone  and  the  Seine,  by  the  river  Yonne,  and 
extends  from  Saint  Jean  dc  Losne  to  the  vil1a{[e  of 
La  Roche  near  St  Florentin,  about  50  leagues  in 
length.  Part  of  it,  however,  is  still  unfinished  (181*2), 
and  the  communication  is  open  only  as  far  as  Dijon. 
Another  canal,  called  the  Canal  de  Digoin,  or  Canal 
du  Centre,  unites  the  Saone  and  the  Loire  from 
Chalons  to  Dijon.  It  is  about  2t  leagues  in  length, 
and  contains  81  sluices. 

The  population  of  Burgundy,  according  to  M. 
Bonvallet  des  Brosses,  amounted  to  1,072,800,  al- 
lowing 800  for  every  square  league,  of  which  he  rec- 
kons 1341.  The  name  of  Burgundy,  by  the  repub- 
lican division  of  the  country,  was  blotted  from  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  it  is  now  distributed  into  the 
departments  of  the  Yonne,  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  Saone 
and  Loire,  and  the  Ain  ;  which  see  under  their  re- 
spective names.  See  also  Peuchet  DicUontuiire,  &c. ; 
Gibbon's  Horn.  Emp.  vol.  vii.  p.  274.  &c.  12mo. } 
inATjnni  Almanach  du  Commerce,   1811.    (p) 

BURIAL,  denotes  the  act  of  interring  tnc 
of  a  person  deceased. 

Although  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  body  after' 
death,  has  varied  in  different  ages  and  countries,  yet 
devotiotial  feelings,  combined  with  a  sense  of  decen- 
cy, as  well  as  a  regard  to  health  and  comfort,  seem 
to  have  universally  pointed  out  to  mankind  the  pro- 
priety, not  only  of  removing  out  o  sight  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but  of  performing 
this  act  with  certain  solemnities,  which  are  consider- 
ed as  a  natural  tribute  of  respect  from  the  living  to 
the  dead.  And  as  these  ceremonies  have  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  religious  rites,  they  have  si-lJom 
been  denied  but  to  persons  who  had  made  themselves 
guilty  of  some  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  nature. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  burial  which  have  prevail- 
ed in  the  world,  inhumation,  or  simple  interment,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  as  it  is  the  most 
natural,  appears  to  have  been  also  the  most  ancient : 
lledditur  enim  terrce  corpus,  et  ita  localitm  ac  situm^ 
quasi  operimento  malris  obducitur.  De  Leg.  ii.  22. 
The  practices  of  burning  dead  bodies,  of  enclosing 
the  remains  in  urns,  eirtbalming.  Sec.  appear  to  have 
been  of  later  date,  and  to  have  derived  their  origin 
from  the  dread  of  inhuman  treatment  after  death, 
from  motives  of  affectionate  regard  in  surviving  rela-. 
tivcs,  or  from  the  pride  and  vanity  of  individuals. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  bufial,  thtrre  are  four 
points  particularly  deserving  of  attention  :  The  im- 
portance which  mankind  in  general  have  attached  to 
the  act ;  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  has  been  ac- 
companied in  different  ages,  and  among  diiren.'nt  na- 
tions }  the  places  set  apart  for  interment }  and  the 
laws  relative  to  the  practice  of  burial. 

1.   From  the  earliest  historii'al  records,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  burial  was  considered  by  mankind,  in  the 
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Burial,  most  andeat  times,  as  an  object  of  the  liig}iest  im- 
portance. In  the  01(1  Testament  scripture*,  we  meet 
yfiih  many  phages  which  prove  this  to  have  been 
the  case  among  the  Jews ;  who  not  only  betrayed,  at 
all  <imi;8»  an  anxiety  writli  regard  to  the  riles  of  se 
pulture,  and  uere  extremely  careful  about  the  burial 
of  their  dead,  but  considered  the  deprivation  of  bu- 
rial as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  thuigs  which  cuuld 
befal  a  man.  When  the  Lord  foretold  to  Abraham 
the  afflictions  which  should  come  upon  his  race,  he 
added,  as  a  source  of  con'»olation,  thai  he  himself 
should  go  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  and  should  be  bu- 
ried in  a  good  old  age.  ( Gen.  xv.  1 5.)  Upon  the 
death  of  Sarah,  his  wife,  Abraham  earnestly  besought 
the  sons  of  Heth,  to  give  him  possession  of  a  bury- 
ingplace  ;  and  his  request  being  granted,  he  purcha- 
sed of  Ephron,  the  son  of  Zohar,  the  field  of  Mach- 
Sclah,  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  for  four  hun- 
red  shekels  of  silver.  Abraham,  accordingly,  bu- 
ried Sarah  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah, 
which  afterwards  served  as  a  place  of  interment  for 
his  own  body,  and  for  those  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob. 
Many  other  passages  occur,  in  which  the  duty  of  se- 
pulture is  inculcated,  and  instances  of  the  discharge 
of  it  are  recorded.  David  gives  great  praise  to  the 
men  of  Jabez-Gilead,  for  rescuing  the  bones  of  their 
king  and  prince  from  the  enemy's  walls,  and  commit- 
ting them  to  ihcir  family  vault.  (2  Sam.  ii.  5.)  The 
scriptures  threaten  the  wicked  with  being  deprived 
o/  burial,  as  if  such  deprivation  were  one  of  the  great- 
est calamities  that  could  befal  them.  "  If  a  man  be- 
get a  hundred  children,  and  live  many  years,  so  that 
the  days  of  his  years  be  many,  and  his  soul  be  not 
filled  with  good,  and  aUo  that  he  have  no  burial,  I 
say,  that  an  untimely  birth  is  better  than  he.  (Ec- 
cles.  vi.  3.)  Jeremiah  also  threatens  the  kings, 
priests,  and  false  prophets,  who  had  worshipped  idols, 
that  he  would  have  their  bones  thrown  out  of  their 
raves,  like  dung  upon  the  earth.  (Jerem.  viii.  2.) 
he  same  prophet  foretold,  that  Jehoiakim,  the  wic- 
ked king  of  Judah,  as  a  severe  punishment  for  his 
guilt,  should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass ; — 
that  he  should  be  cast  out  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
into  the  common  sewer.  {Ibid,  xxii,  18,  19.)  That 
good  men  considered  it  to  be  a  part  of  their  religious 
duties  to  bury  their  dead,  appears  from  the  example 
of  Tobit,  who  went  about  burying  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  murdered  countrymen,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own  life. 

Similar  seotimentB  ^th  regard  to  the  importance 
of  burial,  appear  to  have  prevailed  also  among  the 
heathen  nations  of  antiquity.  Doth  the  historical  and 
the  poetical  works  of  the  Greeks  clearly  prove,  that 
even  in  their  most  fluuriahing  period  of  prosperity  and 
civilization,  they  cousiderea  it  essential  to  their  hap- 
piness to  be  buried  and  konoured  with  certain  cere- 
monies after  death.  Solon,  in  his  conversation  with 
Crccsus,  (Herodot.  Clio,  liO — 32,)  plainly  intimates, 
that  he  considered  a  pubhc  funeral, — a  magnificent 
interment,  as  a  source  of  happiness.  More  than  one 
of  the  Greek  dramas,  and,  among  these,  tlie  most  es- 
teemed tragedy  of  Sophocles,  the  Antigone,  derive 
their  whole  interest  from  a  contest  about  the  right  of 
buriaL  The  fate  of  the  twelve  Athenian  command- 
erS|  who  suffered  death  because  they  had  been  pre* 
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vented  from  recovering  and  burying  the  dead  bodiei 
of  their  countrymen,  after  a  naval  fight,  is  w^ell  known. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  iudeed,  were  strong- 
ly persuaded,  that  their  souls  would  not  be  admitted 
into  the  Elysian  fields,  till  their  bodies  were  commit' 
ted  to  the  earth  ;  and  if  it  happened  that  they  oever 
obtained  the  rites  of  burial,  they  were  supposed  to 
continue  in  a  wandering  state,  excluded  from  the 
mansions  of  the  blest,  xor  a  term  of  one  hundred 
years.  Hence  the  imperious  duty,  incumbent  upon 
ail  travellers  who  should  happen  to  meet  with  a  dead 
body  in  their  way,  to  cast  dust  upon  it  three  times  ; 
of  which  three  handfuls,  one  at  least  was  cast  upon 
the  head.  He  who  encountered  an  unburied  body 
without  performing  this  ceremony,  drew  upon  him- 
self a  curse,  which  no  sacrifice  could  remove.  Ho» 
race,*  accordingly,  makes  the  shade  of  Archyta«  !• 
beg  this  service  of  a  passing  seaman  : 

jit  4tt,  naula,  vagw  tir  parcc  malignUs  araue 

OfSibiiS  ft  capLi  inhumato 
Pitrticulam  liiiri:     Sic,  ifuodcunquf  mitiaiittir  Eurut 

fluciibus  Ht'sprrii$,  AVnui/n^v 
J^UctuntHr  silxT,  if  mitpite  ,  wultaque  wtrcet, 

t/ndtr  potest,  tibi  Uijluat  trguu 
Ah  Jove,  Ktrptumtquc  tacri  cnttodi  Tarmti. 

JSV^''»i"i.»  immtrith  nocituram 
Poatmodo  tc  natiiJ'raMtlem  committerefortaiu 

Debitajura  victtquf  »upertut 
Te  maneant  ipium  .•  prreibus  nen  linquar  hnUliii 

7Vf  ur  piacula  nuUa  rrtoltvnt. 
Quanfuamffjtinas,  Mon  est  mom  longa  ;  Ucfbit 

Injecto  ter  jndvere  eurra$. 

Conn.  1.  28. 

Herodotus  informs  ut,  (Eulerp.  90.)  that  in  Egypt, 
if  any  person,  native  or  foreigner,  was  found  either 
destroyed  by  a  crocodile,  or  drowned  in  the  water, 
the  city  nearest  which  the  dead  body  was  discovered 
was  obliged  to  embalm  it,  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spectful attention,  and  afterwards  deposit  it  in  acme 
consecrated  place.  Isaeus  adduces  it  aa  a  proof  of 
Cleon's  not  being  the  son  of  Astyphylus,  that  he  nei- 
-thcr  buried  him,  nor  performed  his  funeral  exsequies. 
A  law  of  Athens  compelled  the  burial  of  a  dead  bo- 
dy found  by  accident,  and  pronounced  him  impioua 
who  refused.  Servius  on  Virgil  (^Mneid  vi.  176.) 
says,  that  writers  on  morals  rank  the  interring  of  the 
dead  among  the  first  of  moral  duties.  Thus,  too,  al- 
though a  priest  was  contaminated  by  merely  looking 
on  a  dead  body,  yet  it  was  considered  the  height  of 
impiety  to  leave  it  unburied.  Some  individuals,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  dissented  from  this  almost  uni- 
versal opinion  of  the  sacred  duty  of  interment.  The 
Cynics  seem  to  have  regarded  burial  with  contempt; 
and  Pliny  (i/.  N.  I.  vii.)  classes  the  concern  manifest- 
ed about  it  among  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 
But  the  iniportance  attached  to  it,  in  the  general  es- 
timation of^mankind,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the 
facts  already  mentioned,  from  the  denial  of  the  privi- 
lege of  interment  to  persons  in  particular  situations, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  disgrace  attending  the 
funerals  of  some  of  those  to  whom  it  was  allowed. 
Persona  killed  by  lightning  were  buried  apart  by 
themselves,  being  deemed  odious  to  the  gods  ;  those 
who  wasted  their  patrimony,  forfeited  the  right  of  be- 
ing buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers ;  and 
those  who  were  guilty  of  suicide,  were  privately  de- 
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pusitnl  in  the  earth,  without  the  usual  solemnities. — 
That  those  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  importance 
of  burial,  have  descended,  ia  a  great  measure  unim- 
paired, to  modem  times,  proves  that  they  are  deeply 
implanted  in  the  human  brcait ;  and  that*  if  they  be- 
long  to  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  they  are  too 
universally  jwrvalent,  and  too  firmly  rooted,  to  be 
easily  eradicated  by  the  efforts  of  philosophy. 

2.  The  ceremonies  observed  in  burying  the  dead 
have  varied  in  different  agps,  and  among-  different  na- 
ttonis,  The  two  modes  of  burial  chiefly  practised  by 
the  ancients  were  cremation  and  simple  interment. 
Of  these,  we  have  already  observed,  interment,  or  in- 
humation, appear;;  to  be  of  earliest  date.  The  cus- 
tom of  burning,  however,  is  probably  very  ancient ; 
aod  we  hai'c  several  examples  of  it  in  tlic  Old  Testa- 
ment scriptures.  Saul,  we  arc  informed,  was  burnt 
at  Jabesh,  and  his  bones  afterwards  buried  ;  and  Asa 
was  burnt  in  the  bed  which  he  had  made  for  himself, 
iUled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers  kinds  of  spices. 
But  the  practice  of  burning,  we  are  assured,  existed 
neither  in  Persia,  nor  in  Egypt :  The  Persians  thought 
it  profane  to  feed  a  divinity  with  carcases ;  and  the 
Egyptians  abhorred  it  on  another  account,  being  ful- 
ly persuaded  that  fire  was  a  voracious  animal,  which 
devoured  whatever  it  could  seize,  and  which,  when 
satiated,  expired  with  what  it  had  consumed.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  practice  of  cremation 
prevailed,  but  not  universally.  Both  Virgil  and  Ovid 
Oiention  the  custom  of  burning  as  being  general  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  \^neid,  xi.  208.  Fast. 
iv.  853.)  Inhumation,  however,  Cicero  observes, 
[^Dt  Lrg.  ii.  22.)  was  preferred  by  Numa,  the  Cor- 
aelian  family,  and  Marius.  But  cremation  seems  still 
\o  have  been  generally  practised.  Tacitus  (//««, 
tvi.  a.)  says,  Poppaea's  corpse  was  not  burnt,  accord- 
ig  to  the  Roman  fashion  ;  which  shews  the  prevail- 
tg  custom  at  that  period.  And  it  is  a  misapprehen- 
[•ton  of  Capitolinus's  words,  to  suppose  that  Antoni- 
Piius  prohibited  it ;  for  Klacrobius,  (vii.  7.)  who  lived 
"  jg  the  rrjgn  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  speaks 
it  as  being  left  oflF  only  in  his  time.  Among  the 
[indoos,  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  has  pre- 
iled  from  the  remotest  times.  Several  antient  au- 
lors  also  mention  the  unnatural  custom  of  the  wo- 
len  in  India  burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of 
\e\r  husbands,  which  seemt  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
KXbus  Propertius : 

A  orrtamrt*  kabfnt  (Hi  ^luc  vh^a  terptatur 

Ciffitj,,,.,,,,,,      i..,,; .,  ^.1  ......  /,■,,.,,.,.  ,Hi)ri. 

itrdon  ;rttbeilt, 

Lib.  m.  EL  la. 

Cicero,  in  hisTuscuIan  questions,  likewise  mentions 
ie  same  fact.     "  Tlic  women  in   India,"  says  he, 
%vhen  their  bu$band  dies,  eagerly  contend  to  have  it 
ftcrmined  which  of  them  he  loved  b«*st,  for  each 
tan  has  several  wives.    She  who  conquers  deems  her- 
flf  han^ty,  is  accompanied  by  her  friends  to  the  fu- 
,  where  her  body  is  burnt  with  thatof  her 
;  they  who  are  vanquished  depart  m   sor- 
It  is  evident,   however,  that  the  custom  of 
ling  the  dead  was  at  one  time  prevalent  among 
|he  northern  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  among  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Asia. 
The  author  of  Ynglinga  Saga,  published  by  Snorro 
Sturlcson,  in  his  history  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  at- 
cribcs  the  introduction  of  this  practice  to  Odin,  after 
his  settlement  in  the  north.  But  he  views  it,  at  the 
same  time,  as  borrowed  from  the  Asiatics.  Odin,  he 
•ays,  enforced  those  laws  in  his  own  dominions,  which 
were  formerly  observed  among  the  inhabitants  of  A- 
sia.  He  enjoined  that  all  the  dead  should  be  blimt, 
and  that  thcjr  goods  should  be  brought  to  the  fune- 
ral pile  with  them  ;  promising  that  all  the  goods  thus 
burnt  should  accompany  them  to  Walhalla,  and  that 
there  they  should  enjoy  what  belonged  to  them  o« 
eartli.  He  ordered  that  the  ashes  should  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  or  be  buried  in  the  earth  ;  but  that  men 
remarkable  for  their  dignity  and  virtue  should  have 
monuments  erected  in  memory  of  them  ;  and  that 
thortO  who  were  distinguished  by  any  g^reat  action, 
should  have  grave-stones,  called  Unutafteiva.  (  Yngl, 
Sag.  c.  M.)  Sturlcson  speaks  of  two  distinct  ages. 
The  first,  he  says,  was  called  Brima-aulla,  (the  age 
of  funeral  piles,)  during  which  it  was  customary  to 
burn  all  the  dead,  and  to  erect  monuments  over  them, 
called  Baulastcina.  From  the  time,  however,  that 
Danus  Mikillati,  the  great  king  of  the  Danes,  caused 
a  tomb  to  be  made  for  him,  and  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  buried  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  with 
all  his  arms,  and  with  a  great  part  of  his  riches,  many 
of  his  posterity  followed  his  example.  Hence  the 
age  of  graves  (^  Haugs-olld)  had  its  origin  in  Den- 
mark. But  the  age  of  funeral  piles  continued  long 
among  the  Swedes  and  Normans.  (Prrf.  to  Hist.  p. 
2.)  Danus  Mikillati  was  born  A.  U.  170.  A  simi- 
lar distinction  of  ages  appears  to  have  existed  among^. 
the  Norwegians,  in  ancient  times.  We  find  one  At- 
btom,in  an  address  to  Hacon  the  Good,  on  occasion  of 
a  general  convention  of  the  people,  dividing  the  time 
past  into  the  age  of  funeral  piles,  and  that  of  graves. 
{Saga  Hctcouar,  c.  17.)  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  that  the  inhuman  custom  v.hich  prevails  in 
Hindostan,  of  burning  wives  with  their  dead  hus- 
bands, was  common  among  the  northern  nationn.  Not 
only  did  it  exist  among  the  Thracians,  the  Heruli, 
the  inhabitants  of  Poland  and  of  Prussia,  during  ihcfr 
heathen  state,  but  also  among  the  Scandinavians. 
( Oddo,  f /"/.  Olai  Trifgguason. )  It  appears,  howe- 
ver, that  widows  were  not  burnt  alive  j  but  tliat,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  previous- 
ly put  themselves  to  death.  The  reason  ^issigned  for 
this  horrid  law  was  that  their  nuptial  fehcity  would 
thus  be  continued  after  death  in  Walhalla,  which  was 
their  heaven.  (See  Bartholin,  de  Cautia  Cv/iti-nipt, 
Mortis,  50(j — 510.  Jaraieson's  Elymolng,  Divt.  v.. 
Bayle-kvhx.)  The  introduction  of  Christianity  ap- 
pears to  have  pjit  a  slop  to  the  practice  of  burning 
the  dead  ;  and  interment  came,  at  length,  to  be  uni- 
versally adopted  by  those  nations  which  were  convert- 
ed to  the  true  faith. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
various  funeral  solemnities  which  have  been  practised 
among  different  nations,  and  in  different  ages  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  they  can  be  collected  from  credible 
authorities. 

Among  the  Jews,  all  those  who  happen  to  be  pre* 
sent  when   any  person  has  just  expired,  tear  their 
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BiKiaL  clothe v-3ccor ding  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  He- 
'"•^^"■•'  L.-eAM.  The  dead  body  is  then  placed  on  a  sheet 
3^r»aii  cu  the  pavement,  with  the  thumb  turned  in> 
Mtvd  zo  the  baud,  and  a  wax  taper  burning  at  the  head 
c,r  i'x'-.  The  decnised  is  washed,  and  a  clean  shirt  put 
u;.-c  K"r.,  3;.d  over  the  shirt  a  garment  of  fine  linen, 
»:.:•...  T.t  wore  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation;  then 
r.ir,  t\.Ud,  vhich  h  a  jpiece  of  square  cloth  with  tufts. 
Ijl  iLj,  a  white  cap  is  put  on  his  head,  and  he  is  theo 
sc.!  -sp  in  tfic  comn.  Anciently,  it  appears  to  have 
bexb  a  custom  in  Palestine,  to  embalm  the  bodies  of 
yav^M  of  distinction  and  fortune ;  but  this  was  oe- 
•«rr  g<rrierally  practised.  After  the  body  has  been  ex- 
w/tcd,  the  relations  meet  to  accompany  it  to  the  ground. 
In  ancient  times,  thev  had  women  lured  to  cry,  and 
IMrrfiUS  who  played  on  doleful  instruments,  and 
Mrfao  walked  in  procession.  Persons  who  met  the 
funeral  procession  in  civility  jobed  the  company,  and 
ittingli-d  their  groans.  At  tae  place  of  buried,  the 
coffin  is  set  down  on  the  ground ;  then,  if  the  de> 
4;rascd  was  a  person  of  rank,  some  one  makes  ki«  ca- 
comium :  after  which  they  walk  ten  times  about  the 
j(rave,  repeating  a  long  prayer,  beginning,  **  God  is 
the  rock,  his  way  is  perfect,"  &c.  (Deut.  xxziLi.) 
The  body  is  then  let  down  into  the  grave,  with  its 
face  turned  towards  heaven;  the  nearest  lelations 
throw  the  earth  upon  it,  and  the  grave  is  filled. 
When  they  di'part  lirom  the  tpot,  they  walk  back- 
.ward,  and  puUmg  up  some  grass  three  several  times, 
they  thruw  it  behind  their  backs,  repeating,  **  They 
•iiall  flourish  Uke  the  grass  of  the  earth."  Ps.  faixiL 
16.     (See  Calmct's  Did.  of  ike  Rbie,  v.  Dead.) 

Tlie  funeral  colentcities  of  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  varied,  accordizig  to  the  peculiar  scniimects  and 
habits  of  the  diifenrct  states,  and  the  rank  and  coo- 
dition  of  the  deceased.  lo  general,  the  poorer 
classes  were  interred  in  public  cemeteries,  without 
any  gvcat  cs-tcrcal  pomp  or  mark  of  distinction. 
PersttBS  of  fvurtBce,  on  the  other  hand,  were  usually 
buried  with  such  splend<.-r.  Of  these,  some  were 
burnt  to  aishes  on  a  magnifictnt  pyre,  and  their  ashes 
cancfully  collected  and  deposited  in  aa  orcamented 
uni ;  wtiile  others  were  emboLned,  after  the  Egyp- 
tian fashion,  and  then  removed  to  some  stuce  or 
marble  tomb  provided  fur  the  expresn  purpose. 

The  Athenians  were  much  more  oerrmcnici:*  than 
any  other  people  in  renrd  to  the  burial  oc  their  dead. 
Tlirir  tUMTufs  wen?  trequenilT  ceiehrated  'wuh  the 
nioiit  t'xtrjvagant  pomp  ;  w'cch  at  <2ce  period  was 
i  uii'ii'd  li>  such  at:  extreme,  that  S:u:n  tha  o'.sp^Ued 
lit  intii>duce  and  enforce  a  law  z:c  s^  SACeratlon. 
l)ii);i-Si  or  funeral  w^gs  on^a  :;  ffx.^u«ics  beauty, 
win-  •ij.iiitcd  to  mu$:c,  ari  -j;c  icj  HUiit  -i*"  repeat- 
I'll  ovci  llic  kjrave  or  fuieral  z-jz^  '•■v.  ifit-wsjds  re- 
i  ilid,  in  full  bjnd,  whlL  f^-.tril  ^in^i  t:.i  exercises 
wrir  jut  formed  a*  tht  pLic^:  ;:'  :c- J:..'r.  But  this 
rKtiMVA);aiit  pagcan'ry,  vzjcr.  m*  cvcfcrred  upon  all 
whi>  wrrr  rich  enough  to  i^ord  it,  was  greatly  ex- 
ircdiii  oil  the  death  of  a=T  c:stir.gi:i&hi-u  patriot  or 
«vnrr>ur  |  on  which  occaslocf,  the  ex]K-i.ce  incurred, 
which  was  grnerally  etormous,  was  ulw4yH  diiichar. 

f[(ii  by  (hi  community.  Of  this  cxtrtiiie  utodigali- 
y  we  Imvr  -mi  example  in  ihv  fuiirinl  of  I'.vngoniS} 
Ntid  aUii  in  that  ol  Urnirtrius,  whirh  is  related  at 
liirgi* by  riutMtth, in  lit. Dmtir,  (}cv Mmou Cuod'i 


Lucretiuit  b.  iii.  v.  923,  N.     But  the  most  magnifi-     B 
cent  public  funeral,  perhaps,  of  which  we  have  any  ^^ 
account,  was  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  hja 
body  was  brought  from  Babylon  to  Alexandria  j  a 
minute  description  of  which  is  given  by  Diodoriu  & 
cuius. 

The  manner  in  which  the  funerals  of  those  who 
died  in  defence  of  their  country  were  solemnized  at 
Athens,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  it  cannot 
fail  to  afford  us  an  elevated  idea  of  that  polished  and 
patriotic  people.  On  a  day  appointed,  the  bones  of 
the  deceased,  contained  in  a  number  of  coffins  made 
of  cypress  wood,  were  placed  beneath  a  large  tenc 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  exposed  to  the  public 
view ;  so  that  all  those  who  had  relations  to  deplore, 
might  assemble  to  weep  over  them,  and  to  perfmn 
the  duties  which  tenderness  dictated,  or  religion  en- 
joined. Various  sorts  of  odoriferous  herbs  and  flowers 
were  brought  to  the  spot  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
parted, and  strewn  around  the  tent.  Three  days  al. 
terwards,  the  coffins  were  placed  upon  as  many  cars 
as  there  were  tribes ;  with  an  empty  hearse,  in  me- 
mory of  those  who  could  not  be  found.  These  were 
earned  slowly,  in  procession,  through  the  town  to 
the  Ceramicust  or  pubL'c  place  of  burial,  where  fa- 
neral  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  decea- 
sed. The  bo<Jie«  were  then  committed  to  the  earth* 
amidst  the  weeping  and  lamentation  of  a  numeroos 
train  of  mourners.  An  orator,  appointed  by  the  re- 
public, pronounced,  from  an  elevated  spot,  a  funeral 
oration,  in  praise  of  his  valiant  countrynen ;  and  each 
tribe  raisid  over  the  graves  of  its  m<  .bers  a  column, 
or  monument  ot  some  kind,  upon  which  were  inscri- 
bed the  names  of  the  deceased,  their  age,  atsd  the 
places  where  they  had  fallen.  See  Beloe's  HerodoL 
vol.  ii.  p.  6e.  N. 

Some  interesting  particulars,  regarding  the  funeral 
ceremonies  observed  by  other  ancient  nations,  have 
been  preserved  by  Herodotus. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  when  a  man  of  any  conse- 
quci.ce  died,  the  timales  of  the  family  disfigured  their 
faces  with  dirt,  left  the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  ran 
publicly  about,  accompanied  by  their  female  rela« 
tions,  with  their  garments  in  disorder,  their  breasts 
exposed,  and  beating  themselves  severely.  The  men 
on  their  pan  did  the  same  ;  after  which  the  body 
was  carried  to  the  cmbaimers.  Certain  persons  were 
legally  appointed  to  the  exercise  of  thii  profession; 
w^ho  treated  the  body  in  different  modes,  according 
to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  deceased.  Herodot. 
Eultrp.  p.  83i  S6.  For  an  account  of  the  different 
methods  of  embalming  and  preserving  dead  bodies, 
see  the  article  Mcmmy. 

By  the  ancient  Ethiopian  practice,  which  is  rela- 
ted by  Herodotus  according  to  the  traditions  of  Cam* 
byse j'  fpits,  after  all  the  moisture  was  extracted  from 
the  bcdy,  bv  the  Eg^-ptian,  or  some  other  process, 
they  covered  it  entirely  with  a  kind  of  piaster,  which 
they  decorated  with  various  colours,  so  as  to  make  it 
cunvev  as  near  a  resembiance  as  possible  of  the  per* 
sou  ot  the  deceased.     They  then  inclosed  it  in  a  taol^ 
low   pillar  of  crystal,  which  was  dug  up  in  gne^ 
abundance,  and  of  a  kind  that  was  easily  wrougbt* 
The  bodv  of  the  deceased  was  very  conspicuon* 
through  the  crystal,  had  uo  disagreeable  smell,  nor  as/ 
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trials  ^  tKiofif  else  that  was  offensive.  This  coffin  was  kept 
*  by  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  for  a  twelve- 
month in  their  houses,  during  which  period  they  offer* 
cd  before  it  different  kinds  of  victims,  and  the  first 
fruits  of  their  lands.  These  were  afterwards  remo- 
ved, and  set  up  round  the  city.  Herodot.  Thai  24. 
The  ceremonies  observed  at  llic  funerals  of  the 
Scythian  kings  were  extremely  singnlar.  As  soon  as 
the  king  died,  a  large  quadrangular  trench  was  sunk 
near  the  spot  where  the  Borysthenes  begins  to  be 
navigable.  The  body  was  then  thoroughly  cleansed^ 
and  embalmed  with  various  aromatic  herbs,  and  in- 
closed in  wax.  After  being  transported  through  the 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  the  dead  body 
'was  at  last  brought  to  the  Gerrhi,  who  lived  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  Scythia,  and  amongst  whom  the 
•epulchres  were.  Here  the  corpse  was  placed  upon 
a  couch,  round  which  daggers  were  fixed  at  difii^rent 
distances  (  and  upon  the  whole  were  disposed  pieces 
of  wood,  covered  with  branches  of  willow.  In  some 
other  part  of  the  trench  they  buried  one  of  the-  ooa- 
cubines  of  the  deceased,  whom  they  had  previously 
strangled,  together  with  the  baker,  the  cook,  the 
groom,  his  most  confidential  servant,  his  horses,  the 
ehoicest  of  his  effects,  and  some  golden  giblets. 
'The  trench  was  then  filled  up  with  earth,  and  a 
mound  as  high  as  possible  raised  above  the  whole. 
Such  was  the  mode  of  burial  adopted  at  the  inter- 
tn^at  of  their  kings ;  but  among  the  people^  in  gene- 
ral,  the  ceremony  was  sontewhat  different.  When 
any  one  died,  the  neighbours  placed  the  body  in  a 
carnage,  and  carried  it  about  to  the  different  acquain- 
tance of  the  deceased.  These  prepared  some  enter- 
tainment fur  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  corpse, 
placing  before  the  body  the  same-  as  before  the  restk 
■After  being  tarried  about,  in  this  manner,  for  the 
■pace  of  forty  days,  the  corpse  was  at  length  buried. 
The  Scythians,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  all  ob- 
served the  same  customs  with  regard  to  their  fune- 
rals ;  for  it  would  appear,  that  there  were  some  who 
nispended  the  dead  body  from  a- tree,  and  left  it  there 
to  putrefy;  **  Of  what  consequence,"  says  IHutarch, 
**  is  it  to  Thflodorus,  whether  he  rots  in  the  earth  or 
upon  it  ?  Such,  among  the  Scythians,  is  the  nwet 
konourable  funeral."  This  strange  custom  is  also 
■icntioned  by  Silius  Italicus : 

Af  genie  im  Scytkid  tuffiaca  caduvera  Imeit 
Lenta  diet  lepelit,  putri  linquentia  tabo. 

A  similar  practice.  Captain  Cook  observes,  prevails 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  who  leave  dead 
bodies  to  putrefy  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
then  bury  the  bones.  See  Herodot.  Melpomene^  71 — 
73.  Beloe's  Transl  vol.  ii.  p.  243—247.  Hawks- 
worth's  Voyaget. 

The  African  Nomades  observed,  in  general,  the 
fame  cerenoonies  with  the  Greeks  in  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  excepting  the  Nasamones,  who  buried  the 
corpse  io  a  sitting  attitude ;  and  were  particularly 
careful,  when  any  one  approached  his  end,  to  prevent 
his  expiring  in  a  redineg  posture.  Herodot.  Melp. 
190. 

The  ancient  Persians  first  inclosed  their  dead  bo- 
dies in  wax,  and  afterwards  placed  them  in  the 
groood.  For  a  long  time,  the  Magi  seem  to  have 
Ktaioed  the  etcluave  jmvilege  of  having  their  bodie* 
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left  as  a  prey  to  carnivorous  animals.  But  in  sue-  Burial 
ceeding  times,  the  Persians  abandoned  all  corpses  in-  ' 
discriminately  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  and  this 
custom  still  in  part  continues.  The  burial-pbce  of 
the  Gnebres,  abovt  half  a  league  from  Ispahan,  is  a 
round  tower  made  of  free-stone,  thirty-five  feet  ia 
height,  and  ninety  in  diameter,  without  gate  or  en- 
trance of  any  kind,  and  ascended  by  a  ladder.  In 
the  middle  of  the  tower  is  a  sort  of  trench,  into 
which  the  bones  are  thrown.  The  bodies  are  ranged 
along  the  wall  in  their  proper  clothes,  upon  a  small 
couch,  with  bottles  of  wine,  Sec.  The  ravens  which 
fill  the  cemetery  devour  them.  (Chardin's  Traxdf. 
Beloe's  Herodotvtr  vol.  i  p.  144,  N.)  An  exact 
model  of  this  curious  tower  is  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum. 

The  funerals  of  the  chief  men  among  the  ancient ' 
Thracians  were  performed  in  the  following  manner. 
For  the  spaceof  three  days  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was  publicly  exposed  ;  then,  after  sacrificing  animals 
of  every  description,  and  uttering  many  and  loud  la- 
mentatioBS,  they  celebrated  a  feast,  and  the  body  was 
fisally  either  buried  or  burned.  A  mound  of  earth 
was  afterwards  raised  upon  the  spot,  and  games  of 
various  kinds  were  celebrated,  in  which  each  particu- 
lar contest  had  a  suitable  reward  assigned  it.  Hero-  ■ 
dot.  Terpt.  8. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  dead  body  was  bathed 
with  warm  water,  anointed  with  perfumes,  and  then  - 
dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased  had 
worn  when  alive ;  -  ordinary  citizens  in  a  white  toga^ 
and  magistrates  in  their  praiesta,  &c.  In  this  state 
the  corpse  was  placed  on  a  couch  in  the  vestibule, 
with  the  feet  outwards,  as  if  about  to  take  its  last  de- 
parture. A  lamentation  was  then  made  over  the  body, 
and  the  couch  was  sometimes  decked  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  as  in  the  case  of  Pallas,  mentioned  by  Virgila 
JEneidy  64 — 66.  If  the  deceased  had  obtained  a 
crown  for  his  bravery,  it  was  now  put  upon  his  head. 
A  small  coin  {trient  vel  obobu)  was  put  in  his  mouthi 
which  he  might  give  to  Charon  for  his  freight ;  for* 
without  this,  it  was  thought  that  souls-  could  not 
purchase  a  lodging,  or  place  of  rest.^  The  body  was 
afterwards  either  buriea  or  burnt. 

The  Roman  funerals  were  either  public  orprivate  j 
and  these,  again,  consisted  of  several  different  kinds. 
When  a  pubUc  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  wa« 
usually  preserved  for  seven  or  eight  days,  with  a 
keeper  to  watch  it.  In  the  case  of  a  private  fune- 
ral, the  body  was  not  kept  so  long.  On  the  day  of 
the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  the 
dead  body  was  carried  oat,  with  the  feet  foremost, 
on  a  couch,  which  was  covered  with  rich  cloth,  de- 
corated with  gold  and  purple,  and  generally  support- 
ed on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relations  of  ttie  do- 
ceased,  of  his-  heirsi  or  his  freedmen,  and  sometimes 
of  persons  of  rank.  Anciently^  all  funerals  were 
celebrated  at  night,  with  torches  ;  but,  afterwards, 
public  funerals  were  solemnized  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  day.  Private  funerals,  however,  always  took 
place  at  night.  The  order  of  the  funeral  procession 
was  regulated  by  a  person  called  detignaiort  attend- 
ed by  lictors,  dressed  ia  black.  .  First  went  musicians 
of  various  kinds  }  then .  mourning  women,  hired  to 
lament  and  to  sing  the  funeral  soag*  or  the  praises  of 
the  deceased}  to  the  sound  of  the*flttte,  .  The  num- 
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Hitriiil.  ber  of  flute-player*  at  a  funeral  was  re»tricied  to 
ten,  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  Next  came 
players  and  buffoons,  who  danced  and  lung  ;  while 
one  of  them,  called  Archiminms,  supported  tho  cha* 
racterofthe  deceased,  imitating  hia  words  and  ac- 
tions when  alive.  Then  followed  the  freedmen  of 
the  deceased.  Before  the  corpse  were  carried  the 
images  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  ancestors,  en 
long  poles  or  fi-ames.  After  the  funeral,  these  ima- 
ges were  again  set  up  in  the  hall,  where  they  were 
preserved.  If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  war,  the  crowns  and  rewards  which  he  had 
received  for  his  valour  were  displayed,  together  with 
the  spoils  and  standards  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
encray.  The  lictors  attended  with  their  fasces  in- 
verted ;  and  sometimes  the  ofHcers  and  troops,  with 
their  spears  pointing  to  the  ground,  or  laid  entirely 
aside.  Behind  the  corpse  walked  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  in  mourning  ;  the  magistrates  without  their 
badgei),  and  the  nobihty  without  their  ornaments. 
At  the  funeral  of  an  illustiious  citizen,  the  corpse 
was  carried  through  the  Jorum  ;  where  the  procei- 
aion  stopped,  and  a  funend  oration  was  pronounced 
in  praise  of  the  deceased  from  the  rostra^  by  some 
near  relation  or  friend,  or  by  a  magistrate.  From 
the  Jbntm,  it  was  carried  to  the  place  of  burning  or 
burial.  If  the  corpse  was  to  be  burnt,  it  was  placed, 
along  with  the  couch,  on  the  funeral  pile ;  which 
was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal 
aidesj  of  such  kind  of  wood  as  might  easily  take 
fire.  The  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  with 
tears,  and  theo  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  a  lighted 
torch,  turning  away  their  faces  to  shew  that  they 
did  it  reluctantly.  Various  perfumes,  tV:c.  were 
thrown  into  the  fire  ;  and  animals,  especially  such  as 
the  deceased  had  been  fond  of,  were  slaughtered  at 
the  pile,  and  thrown  into  it.  When  the  pile  was 
burnt  down,  the  fire  was  eitinguished,  and  the  em- 
bers were  soaked  with  wine  i  the  bones  were  then 
gathered  by  the  nearest  relations.  The  bones  and 
ashes,  after  having  been  besprinkled  with  the  richest 
perfumes,  were  put  into  an  urn,  made  of  earth,  brass, 
marble,  silver  or  gold,  according  to  the  rank  and 
fortune  of  the  deceased  ;  and  along  with  them,  some- 
times, a  vial  full  of  tears,  called  by  the  moderns  a 
lachrymalort/.  The  urn  was  then  solemnly  deposit- 
ed in  the  sepulchre. 

Wheu  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  into  a 
cofHn,  usually  made  of  stone,  which  was  laid  in  the 
tomb  on  its  back-  Some  time  after  the  funeral,  the 
family  were  occupied  with  the  ceremonies  of  mourn- 
jng  and  purification.  Oblations,  or  sacrifices  to  the 
dead,  were  afterwards  performed.  The  sepulchre 
vras  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  covered  with 
crowns  and  fillets ;  and  before  it  there  was  a  httle 
aitar,  on  which  libations  were  made,  and  incense 
liumt.  A  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the  tomb, 
vhich  was  frequently  illuminated  with  lamps. 

At  the  funerals  of  the  emperors,  and  other  illus- 
trious persons,  who  were  deified  after  death,  the 
■real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased 
was  made  to  the  life,  which,  after  a  variety  of  ridi- 
culous ceremonies,  was  carried  on  a  couch  in  solemn 
procession  on  the  shoulders  of  young  men  of  eques- 
,  trian  rank,  first  to  the  ,/bri<m,  where  the  dirge  was 


sung  by  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  ni04t  noble 
descent;  then  to  the  campus  murliiis,  where  it  was 
burnt,  with  a  vast  qnaiiiily  of  the  richest  perfumes, 
on  a  lofty  and  magnificent  pile  ;  from  the  lop  of 
which,  an  eagle  let  loose,  was  supposed  to  coiivcy 
the  prince's  soul  to  heaven.  See  Adams'  lioman 
Aiit'tquilics. 

A  vi-ry  interesting  account  of  the  funeral  cere. 
monies  observed  among  the  Hindus,  has  been  >;iven 
us  by  Mr  Colebrookc,  in  his  ingenious  eNSays  •♦  Oji 
the  lieiigious  Cerentonies  of  the  Hhidus,  ttnd  of  the 
Bnihmans  especially."  I  See  Essay  li.  Atiatu'  lie.' 
searches,  vol,  vii.)  A  dying  man,  when  no  hopes  of 
his  surviving  remain,  should  be  laid  upon  a  bed  of 
cusa  grass,  in  the  open  air ;  his  head  should  be 
sprinkled  with  water  drawn  from  liie  Ganges,  and 
smeared  with  clay  brought  from  the  same  river,  A 
Salagrama  stone  should  be  placed  near  him,  holy 
strains  from  the  Veda,  ur  from  sacred  poems,  repeat- 
ed aloud  in  his  ears,  and  leaves  of  lioly  basil  scatter- 
ed over  his  head.  When  he  expires,  the  body  must 
be  washed,  perfumed,  and  decked  with  wreathes  of 
flowers  ;  a  bit  of  iutanag,  another  of  gold,  a  gem 
of  some  sort,  and  a  piece  of  coral,  should  be  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  and  bits  of  gold  im 
both  nostrils,  both  eyes,  and  both  ears.  A  cloth, 
perfumed  with  fragrant  oil,  must  be  thrown  over  the 
body,  which  is  then  carried,  by  the  nearest  relations, 
to  some  spot  in  the  forest,  or  near  water.  The  corpse 
is  carried  out  by  the  southern  gate  of  the  town,  if 
the  deceased  were  a  Sudra ;  by  the  western,  if  a 
Br.ihmana ;  by  the  northern,  if  he  belonged  to  the 
military  class  ;  and  by  the  eastern,  if  he  sprung  from 
the  mercantile  tribe.  When  the  procession  has  reach- 
ed  Its  destination,  the  corpse  must  be  gently  laid, 
with  the  head  towards  the  south,  on  a  bed  of  cusa, 
the  tips  of  which  are  pointed  southward.  The  sons, 
or  other  relations  of  the  deceased,  having  bathed  in 
their  clothes,  must  next  prepare  the  funeral  pile,  oa 
a  clean  spot  of  earth,  after  marking  lines  thereon, 
to  consecrate  it.  They  must  afterwards  wash  the 
body,  medicating  on  all  the  holy  places  on  the  face 
u^  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  four  oceans.  After  being 
washed,  clothed  in  clean  apparel,  and  rubbed  witli 
perfumes,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  place  the 
corpse  supine,  with  its  head  towards  the  north,  (or 
resupine,  if  it  be  the  body  of  a  woman),  on  the  fu- 
neral pile,  which  is  previously  decorated  with  flowers, 
A  cloth  must  then  be  thrown  over  it,  and  a  relation 
of  the  deceased,  taking  up  a  lighted  brand,  after 
some  ceremonies  and  invocations,  applies  the  fire  t* 
the  pile,  saying,  **  Namo  1  Namah  !"  while  the  at- 
tending priests  recite  an  appropriate  prayer.  They 
then  walk  in  procession,  according  to  seniority,  to 
a  river  or  other  running  water;  and,  after  bathing, 
present  oblations  uf  water  from  the  joined  palms  of 
their  hands.  If  it  be  intended  to  show  particular 
Iionour  to  the  deceased,  three  offerings  of  water  may 
be  thus  made.  After  finishing  the  usiial  libatisns  of 
water,  and  shifting  their  wet  clothes,  they  sit  down 
on  the  soft  turf,  and  recite  certain  suitable  moral 
sentences.  During  ten  days,  funeral  cakes,  toge- 
ther with  libations  of  water  and  tila,  must  be  offered 
as  on  the  firft.  On  the  last  day  of  mourning,  the 
nearest  kinsman  of  the  deceased  gathers  hia  ashes,  af- 
ter offering  a  straddha  singly  for  him.     After  ob- 
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•^nrtn^Ttifiety  or^c«-«moincst  tte  proceeds  to  ide 

'  sp'  it  where  the  pile  stood,  adores  the  divinities  who 
preside  over  countries,  deposits  tlic  bones  of  the  de- 
ceased in  a  casket,  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Btitea  frondosa,  and  inters  them  in  a  proftjuud  exca- 
vatiun.  To  cover  the  spot  where  the  funeral  pile 
stood,  a  tree  should  be  planted,  or  a  mound  of  ma- 
sonry be  raised,  or  a  pond  be  dug,  or  a  standard  be 
erected.  At  a  subsequent  time,  the  casket  is  dug 
up,  and  thrown  into  the  Ganj^es. 

Among  the  Turks,  and  other  Mahometans,  when 
any  person  is  to  be  buried,  it  is  usual  to  bring  the 
corpse,  at  mid-day  or  afternoon  prayers,  to  one  ot 
their  mosques,  from  whence  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  congregation  to  the  grave.  Their 
processions,  upou  these  occasions,  arc  not  so  slow 
and  solemn  as  in  most  parts  of  Christendom  ;  for  the 
whole  company  make  what  haste  they  can,  singing, 
as  ihcy  go  along,  some  select  passages  from  the  Ko- 
ran. That  absolute  submission  which  they  pay  to 
the  will  of  God,  allows  them  not  to  use  any  conso- 
latory words  upon  such  occasions  *,  no  loss  or  mis- 
fortune is  to  be  regretted  or  complained  of;  and  in- 
(Itead  of  such  expressions  of  sorrow  and  condoleQce, 
ai  may  regard  the  deceased,  compliments  are  paid  to 
the  person  who  is  the  nearest  concerned.  The  ceme- 
teries of  the  Turks  are  commonly  planted  with  cy- 
press trees  ;  and  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  mouths 
after  any  person  is  interred,  the  female  relations  of 
the  deceased  go  once  a  week  to  weep  over  the  grave, 
and  deck  it  with  flowers  and  green  leaves.  Shaw's 
Travels. 

A  very  full  account  oF  a  Mahometan  funeral  is 
given  by  M.  Guys,  in  his  Lettres  sur  la  Grece  ;  and 
another  by  a  later  traveller,  Dr  Griffiths,  in  his  Tra- 
ils in  Europe^  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia. 

The  funerals  cf  the  Persians  are  conducted  in  a 
AaJiner  similar  to  those  in  other  Mahometan  coun- 
tries. They  are,  however,  strangely  superstitious  about 
the  burial  of  their  kings.     For,  fearing  lest  by  some 

t  magical  art,  any  enchantments  should  be  practised 
upon  their  bodies  to  the  prejudice  of  their  children, 
they  conceal,  as  much  as  possible,  the  real  place  of 
interment.  For  this  purpose,  they  send  to  different 
places  several  cofHns  of  lead,  with  others  of  wood, 
and  bury  all  alike  with  the  same  magnificence.  In 
this  manner  they  delude  the  curiosity  of  the  people, 
trho  cannot  discern,  by  the  outside,  in  which  of 
the  coffins  the  real  body  should  be.     See  Chardin. 

The  Russians,  who  profess  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  church,  entertain  many  fantastic  notions  with 
regard  to  the  state  cf  departed  souls  ;  and  their  fu- 
neral ceremonies  are  therefore  attended  with  some 
srogulanties.  After  the  dead  body  is  dressed,  a  priest 
is  hired  to  pray  for  his  soul,  to  purify  it  with  incense, 
ftnd  to  sprinkle  it  with  holy  water  while  it  remains 
above  ground  }  which,  among  the  better  sort  uf  people, 
it  generally  does  for  the  space  of  eight  or  tea  days. 
When  the  body  is  carried  to  the  grave,  which  is  done 
■with  many  gesticulations  of  sorrow,  the  priest  pro- 
duces a  ticket,  signed  by  the  bishop  and  another 
clergyman,  as  the  deceased's  passport  to  heaven. 
"When  this  is  put  into  the  cofBn,  between  the  fingers 
k  of  the  corpse,  the  company  return  to  the  deceased's 
kouse,  where  they  drown  their  sorrow  in  intoxica> 


trjii,  .s  liich  u  •ometlmes  piolonged  for  a  consi..  < 
able  period.  During  that  timf,  a  priest  says  prayera 
every  day  over  the  grave  ;  for  though  the  Russians 
do  not  behcve  in  purgatory,  yet  they  imagine  that 
their  departed  friend  may  be  assisted  by  pr.»yer  in 
his  long  journey  to  the  place  of  his  destiiiation  after 
this  life. 

In  Japan,  P«ru,  Pegu,  Mexico,  Tartary,  and  Sl- 
am, the  dead  are  bumcd  ;  and  in  the  case  oi  per- 
sons of  superior  rank  and  consideration,  the  fires  arc 
made  with  3romatic  woods,  gums,  balsams,  and  oils. 
In  China,  it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  cus- 
tom to  bury  slaves  with  the  emperors  and  pruicca ; 
but  this  cruel  practice  has  given  way,  lu  mod/rn 
times,  to  the  more  innocent  one  of  burning  images 
of  their  domestics  in  tin-foil,  cut  into  die  shape  of 
human  beings,  and  of  placing  their  statues  in  wood 
or  stone  upon  the  graves.  The  last  remains  ui  a  re* 
lation  are  interred  wkh  all  the  honours  whioh  rlK-  fa- 
mily can  afford.     See  Burrow's  TravcU  in  Ckinu. 

Among  the  Hottentots,  the  dead  are  interred  with 
very  little  ceremony.  When  a  Hottentot  dies,  he  is 
buried  in  hia  worst  dreas,  (a  sort  of  mantle  made  of 
sheep's  or  calf  *«  skin),  and  the  limbs  are  disposed  m 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  body  is  covered.  The 
corpse  is  then  carried  by  the  relations  to  a  certain 
distance  from  the  horde,  and  thrust  into  a  pit  or 
hole,  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  then  covered  over 
with  i-arth,  stones,  or  brushwood.  Such  a  mauso- 
leum, however,  proves  but  a  very  weak  defence  against 
the  attacks  of  the  jackal  and  hyxna,  which  generally 
dig  up  and  devour  the  body.  A  horrid  custom  II 
said  to  prevail  among  these  sarage^i,  of  burying  chil- 
dren at  the  breast  alive,  in  case  of  the  mother's  death. 
See  Vaillant's  Travels ;  Sparrman's  Voyage. 

In  New  South  Wales,  the  dead  are  burned,  after- 
wards deposited  in  the  ground,  and  a  mound  or  hillock 
raised  upon  the  ashes.  { Hunter's  Voyage.\  At  Ota- 
heiie,  none  are  burned  ia  the  Morai  but  thobe  offered 
in  sacrifice,  or  slain  in  battle,  or  the  children  of 
chiefs  which  have  been  strangled  at  the  birth ;  an  act 
of  atrocious  inhumanity,  which  is  too  common  among 
those  islanders.  When  a  person  of  eminence  dies, 
the  body  ia  preserved,  and  not  buricdi  unless  he  died 
of  some  contagious  or  offensive  disease.  The  fol- 
lowing is  understood  to  be  the  method  in  which 
this  preservation  is  effected.  .Soon  after  death,  the 
body  is  disembowelled,  and  the  cavity  is  tbeii  tilled 
or  stuffed  with  cloth.  When  any  moisture  appears 
on  the  skin,  it  is  carefullv  dried  up,  and  the  body  af- 
terwards rubbed  all  over  with  a  large  quantity  of 
perfumed  oil ;  which  being  frequently  repeat'.d,  pre- 
serves it  a  great  many  months  ;  but,  at  last,  it  gra- 
dually moulders^  away.  The  relations  and  friends, 
who  are  absent, 'perform  their  part  of  the  funeral  rites 
at  their  arrival ;  each  female  presenting  a  pjtce  of 
cloth  to  llie  corpse ;  and  they  continue  to  dress  and 
decorate  the  body,  as  if  still  alive,  and  to  furnish  it 
with  provisions,  supposing  that  the  soul  which  hovera 
round  receives  satisfaction  from  such  marks  of  alten- 
tioii.     See  Cook's  Voi/oges. 

Among  the  aiuieni  Biitons,  both  cremation  and 
interment  were  practised,  as  druidical  nlcs.  When 
a  dead  body  was  interred,  it  was  usual  to  bury  .liong 
with  it  whatever  was  •!  use  in  ihi»  life,  andcr  the 
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furia!.     &upersr?tiotM  notion  thst  the  deceased  would  have  oc- 
casion lor  il  ill  tlie  othtr  world.      Hence,  arms  and 
riouB    oilier   utensils    are    still  discovered  in    old 
:onibs.     The  practice  of  raising   harrows  over  the 
tiodies  of  the  deccasfd,  which   was  almost  universMl 
in  the  earlier  arcs  of  the  world,  pivvailcd  also  among 
'ihe  Britons.     Beneath  these  barrowa  both  arms  and 
"kkeletons  are  frequently  discovered  :   (See  Bauuow.) 
'At  what  precise  period  the  use  of  coffins  was  intro  • 
Iductd  into  this  country,  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but 
in  its  riideftt  form,  the  /liil-vacn,  or  coffin  composed 
of  rough  stones  set  edgewise  at  the  sidi.  s  and  ends, 
^ppearn  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  receptacle  of 
the  dead  in  Britain.     The  great  improvement  of  llic 
Btooc   coffin,  by  forming  it  of  a  single  stone,  with 
jnallcl  and  tool,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Romans  j 
Who  appear,  however,  to  have  made  use  of  brick 
'•coffi^^,  or  sarcophagi,  in  their  earliest  periods.     Tlie 
practice  of  cremation  ceased  upon  the  ii.trodiiclion  of 
Christianity;  and  the  Britons,  aftti   the  i sample  of 
ihe  Romans,  had  rtcourse  to  interment  and  the  use 
of  coffins.     See  Gough's  Sepiil.  Mcnum  ;   Pennant's 
Tour  iu  JVak'S ;   Stuliu^ly^a  Abury ;  ArchteoL  vol.ii. 
'     3.  In  ancient  limes,  it  dues  not  appear  that   any 
'tbing  was  dctei mined  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
place  cf  burying  the  dead.     There  were  graves  in 
the  town  and  country,   upon   the  highways,  in  gar- 
liens,  and  on  mountains.     The  tombs  of  the  king's 
of  Judah  were  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  royal  gar- 
dens.    The   scpulcliiv  which   Joseph  of  Arimathca 
Lad  provided  for  himself,  and  wherein  be  placed  our 
Saviour's  body,  was  in  his  garden;   thai  of  Rachel 
was  upon  the  Irighway  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem. 
The  kings  of  Israel  had  their  burying  pbces  in  Sa- 
maria;  Samuel  and  Joab   were  interred  in  iJicir  own 
houses;    Moses,    Aaron,    Elcazer,    and   Joshua,    in 
mountains ;  King  Saul   and  Deborah   under  trees ; 
ManayseK  and  Amon  in  the  garden  of  U/za.     The 
scpulchieri^f  the  people  of  Jerusalem  are  said  to  have 
been  in  the  valley  of  Kidron,  where  were  likewise  the 
burying  places  for  fortignei-s.      Stc  Calmel's  Dic- 
litnary  of  the  Bible,  v.  BuitlAL. 

Both  the  Jtws  and  Heathens  usually  buried  their 
dead  without  the  city.  By  a  law  of  the  twelve  tnbles, 
the  Romans  were  prohibited  from  burying  within 
the  city  :  Homhncm  mortiium  in  urbe.  ne  svpclilo,  neve 
iirito.  Cic.  De  Lrg.  ii.  2a.  But  a  special  privilege 
was  somciimis  granted  by  the  senate  to  narlicular 
persons,  that  they  might  be  buried  within  tlie  walls; 
as  in  the  caieof  Julius  Ca:sar,  who  obtained  the  right 
of  making  a  sepulchre  for  himself  withui  the  Ponitr- 
rittm.  Other  illustrious  famiHcs  likewise  possessed 
the  privilege  of  being  interred  witlini  the  walls  ;  and 
the  vestal  virgins  were  always  buried  in  the  city. 
The  burial  places  among  the  Romans  were  cither 
private  or  public.  The  former  were  in  fields  or  gar- 
dens, gem  rally  near  the  highway:  hence  the  fre- 
quent inscriptions,  Siste  viator,  Aspice  viator,  &c.  on 
ilie  Via  Appin,  Aurelin,  FUnninia,  Sec.  The  public 
places  ot  interment  for  great  men  were  commonly  in 
the  Cam[.us  Martins,  or  Campus  Esquilintts,  which 
were  gronttd  by  a  decree  of  the  senate;  and  for  poor 
people,  without  the  Esquiline  gate,  in  pits  or  holes 
ing  perpendicularly,  called  piiticiilce.  The  tombs  of 
i^v  rich  were  generally  built  of  marble,  the  gvouiid 


inclosed  with  a  wall,  or  iron  ra?!,  and  planted  rooni 
with  trees.  Common  sepulchres  were  u  iially  budt 
below  ground,  many  of  which  btill  fxist  in  Italy  under 
the  lame  of  catacomb;!.     Sec  Ad^ims'  Hotnan  Aiitiq^ 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  followed  the  same  pi'ac» 
tice  of  burying  without  the  city  walls.  LycuTgu»» 
however,  introdnced  the  contrary  practice  among  the 
Lacedarnioiiiaus,  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  render- 
ing the  youth  of  S^/arta  familiar  with  the  spectacle 
of  death. 

The  Turks,  we  are  told,  bury  not  at  all  withia 
the  walls  of  the  city,  excepting  the  great  Turkish 
emperors,  with  their  svives  and  children,  and  some  fevf 
other  of  their  great  Bassaes,  and  those  only  in  chapcU 
by  themselves  built  for  that  purpose.  AH  the  rest 
of  the  Turks  are  buried  in  the  iields;  soae  of  the 
better  sort  in  tombs  of  marble;  but  the  rest  with 
tomb-stones  laid  upon  tiienn,  or  with  two  great  stones, 
one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  ewrj 
grave.  Tlie  greatest  part  of  these  arc  of  white 
marble  brought  from  tlie  Isle  of  Marmora.  (  Knolles' 
Hist. of  the  Turks.)  They  arc  in  the  habit  of  buryinjj 
by  the  way -side,  believing  that  passengers  will  pray 
for  the  soul's  of  the  dead.     Ta vernier's  Travels. 

Among  the  primitive  Christians,  burying  in  citicf 
was  not  permiitcd  for  the  first  500  years,  nor  in 
churches  for  many  ages  afterwards  ;  the  bodiei  of 
the  dead  being  first  deposited  in  the  church- yard, 
and  porches  and  porticoes  of  the  church,  L'pou  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  conntr)',  a  re- 
gular mode  of  disposing  of  dead  bodies  took  place. 
The  people,  during  worship,  weie  taught  to  look, 
towards  the  altar,  and  the  dead  were  burled  with  •] 
their  faces  the  same  way,  excepting  the  priests,  who» 
for  3  similar  reason,  were  ordered  to  face  the  congrega- 
lioD.  The  ixasoii  given  by  Gregory  the  Great,  lor  the 
cuetom  of  burying  in  churches,  or  iti  places  adjoining 
to  them,  was,  that  the  tombs  of  the  dead  might  re- 
call them  to  the  recolLclion  of  their  friends  and  re- 
lations, who  might  thus  be  led  lo  offer  up  prayers 
for  them  ;  and  this  reason  was  afterwards  tranfcrred 
into  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  Hence  also  the 
striking  and  solemn  address  which  distinguished  the 
epitaphs  of  the  monkish  ages:  Orate  pro  anima  mi' 
scrrimi  peccatoris.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  pec* 
pie  began  to  be  admitted  Into  the  church-yard<,  and 
some  princes  and  distinguished  persons  into  thfc 
church.  The  practice,  first  introduced  into  the  Ro- 
mish church  by  Gregory  the  Great,  was  brought , 
into  England  by  Cuihbcrt,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, about  the  year  750;  and  the  custom  of  ercciiug 
vaults  bi  chancels,  and  under  the  alt>irs,  was  com- 
menced by  Laiifranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
when  he  had  rebuilt  thi?  calln-dral  th^nc,  about  1075. 
4.  Bv  the  common  law  of  England,  the  granting 
of  burial  within  the  church  is  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  incumbent  ;  excepting  those  cases  where  a 
place  of  burial  is  prescribca  for,  as  belrvoging  to  a 
manor- houae.  The  church  wardens,  however,  have 
by  custom  a  fee  for  every  burial  there,  because  the 
parish  is  at  the  cxpence  of  repairing  the  floor.  Wat- 
son's Clergi/mafi's  Lam. 

The  t!8th.  canon  uf  the  church  enjoins,  that  **  nft4 
minister  shall  refuse  to  bury  any  corpse  that  is  brought ' 
to  the  church,  or  church-yard,  (convenient  wtirnmg 
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ifke.  over  as  confidential  friend  to  Mr  (Single  Speech) 
Hamilton,  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Lord 
Halifax  :  He  i»  supposed  to  have  rendered  some  ser- 
vice to  the  ministry,  for  which  ihey  rewarded  him 
with  a  pension  of  L.  300  a  year  on  the  Irish  eatabhsh- 
tnent.  Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Lord  Rockingham,  who  made  him  his 
private  secretary,  gave  him  a  loan,  or  rather  a  present, 
of  several  thousand  pounds,  and  by  his  personal  kind- 
ness and  congenial  patriotism,  gave  a  colour  to  the 
politics  of  Burke,  which  they  retained  with  few  va- 
li.itioiis  during  life.  He  was,  indeed,  at  different 
periods,  both  a  democrat  and  an  aristocrat ;  but  he 
combined,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  hfe,  a  cer- 
tain  visible  connection  between  the  apparently  incon- 
gruous qualities  of  those  distinctions.  He  loved  the 
liberty  of  England,  but  lie  wished  the  moving  power 
of  the  government  to  centre  in  the  creat  families. 
These  were  the  politics  of  Rockingham.  Burke 
»tood  up  for  America  against  the  claim  of  taxation  ; 
t)ut  he  wished  to  wave  the  question  of  abstract  right. 
—This  was  live  practice  of  Rockingham.  By  Lord 
Rockingham's  bounty,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase 
his  scat  at  Beaconsfield ;  by  the  interest  of  his  pa- 
tron he  also  got  into  parliament.  His  first  speech 
excited  uncommon  sensation  ;  more  admiration,  per- 
haps, of  his  eloquence  than  of  his  logic ;  but  when 
juperior  powers  of  imagination  are  displayed,  the 
mass  of  mankind  look  sanguinely  for  the  further 
evolution  of  pr^ictical  and  solid  talents.  Burke  now 
partakes  the  blame  of  what  arc  called  the  indecisive 
measures  of  the  Rockingham  cabinet  with  respect 
to  America  ;  but  he  shared  at  the  time  in  the  po- 
pularity of  the  repeals  of  the  cyder  and  warrant  acts. 
The  administration  of  Lord  Ruckingham  was  short, 
and  Burke  concluded  his  official  labours  by  a  forci- 
ble and  (considering  the  style  of  his  eloquence)  a 
simple  work,  entitled,  A  short  account  of  a  late  short 
Administration.  After  which  he  took  his  station 
among  the  determined  opposera  of  ministry,  and  the 
regular  cen8"iirers  of  their  proceedings.  In  his  next 
political  work,  his  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the 
vrescnf  Discontents,  while  he  asserts  the  most  popu- 
lar principles  of  the  constitution,  he  reverts  to  a 
practical  remedy,  which  attests  his  leaning  to  aris- 
tocracy ;  for  the  sum  of  hjs  arguments  is,  that  the 
government  ought  to  Be  placed  in  the  bandi  of  the 
great  Whig  families,  who  had  been  favourers  of  the 
Revolution,  and  of  its  consequent  measures.  The 
same  gist  of  argument  is  liberally  strewn  over  the 
speeches  o(  Chatliam  himself,  although  the  popula- 
rity of  tliat  nobleman  prevented  the  nation  from  in- 
terpreting the  meaning  of  his  free  advice  to  his  sove- 
reign, when  he  told  him  that  he  could  not  hope  to 
act  by  anu  minister  without  the  aid  of  the  pjowerful 
families  of  England;  There  might  be  practical  truth, 
but  there  was  little  democracy  in  this  sentiment. 

During  his  opposition  to  the  American  war,  Burke 
was  certainly  at  an  elevation  of  just  favour,  suffi- 
cient, perhaps,  to  be  a  zenith  to  the  fame  of  any 
man  but  himself.  A  pacific  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
lerences  between  the  mother  country  and  America, 
when  affairs  had  gone  so  far,  might  have  admitted 
ef  principles  more  permanently  decisive  than  his,  but 
ihoy  admitted  of  uoue  more  adapted  to  save  ihe  dig- 


nity or  prejudices  of  Britain.  For  a  lasting  recoB>  B« 
ciliation,  the  abandonment  of  the  right  of  taxation^ 
mii»ht  have  been  advisable ;  but  for  immediate  trucct 
which  ought  to  have  led  to  reconcilement,  the  aban* 
donmcnt  of  the  question  of  right  was  better  suited ; 
or,  perl>ap3,  even  an  indistinct  recognizance  of  it. 
But  the  blundering  hands  which  succeeded  the  short 
Rockingham  administration,  did  not  do  justice  to  the 
mildly  temporizing  policy  of  that  amiable  cabinet. 
The  American  war  at  last  became  popular.— Now  it 
is  fashionable  to  lay  the  blame  of  it  on  Grenvillc  and 
North. — A  murderer  might,  with  equal  justice, 
blame  the  sword,  with  which  he  has  killed  an  inno> 
cent  man,  as  the  British  people  accuse  their  miat> 
sters — their  servants — with  the  criminahty  of  a  war, 
in  the  events  of  which  they  not  only  partook,  but 
sympathized  iu  every  fibre  of  their  hearts.  If  we 
do  not  recollect  from  our  own  memories,  our  fa- 
thers have  told  us,  that  Washington  was  burnt  in 
effigy  in  England,  and  would  have  been  hanged  in  re- 
ality amidst  the  applauses  of  millions,  ifhe  could 
have  heen  laid  hold  of. 

In  March  178'2,  an  end  was  put  to  the  ministry  of 
Lord  North;  and  on  the  return  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  to  power,  Burke  became  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  and  had  a  seat  at  the  council-board.  The 
death  of  Lord  Rockingham  effectively  dissolved  the 
ministry,  and  on  the  appointment  of  Lord  Shclburnc, 
Mr  Burke,  with  many  of  the  Duke  of  Pijrtland's 
friends,  resigned.  After  the  peace,  he  had  a  Icadingr 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  coalition,  which  gave  » 
shock  to  the  public  ideas  of  political  consistency  be- 
yond what  either  the  enlarged  mind  of  Fox,  or  the 
more  accommodating  ideas  of  Burke,  had,  room  to 
anticipate.  Mr  Pitt,  by  seizing  on  the  happy  mo- 
ment when  both  king  and  people  were  on  bad  terms 
with  the  ministry,  turned  them  out,  and  withstood 
minorities  in  the  House  of  Commons  till  that  house 
presented  him  with  majoritieis.  In  1785,  Burke  seem» 
to  have  taken  a  suflrciently  independent  ground  in 
differing  at  once  with  the  minister  and  with  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  respecting  the  reform  bill 
of  Mr  Pitt-  Such  a  conduct  was  consistent  enough 
with  his  ideas  of  ruling  by  great  families,  and  pre- 
serving the  borough  influence  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
nobles.  His  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  was 
one  of  the  next  ajid  most  important  events  of  his  life. 
For  even  the  outline  of  so  complex  a  trial,  we  have 
not  hmitB.  On  this  subject,  the  majority  of  common- 
ly enlightened  readers  are  as  completely  undecided* 
or  at  least  incompetent  to  be  decided  in  their  opi' 
nion,  as  on  the  most  abstruse  problem  in  science  j  xot 
in  fact,  the  Prindpin  of  Newton  might  be  studied  in 
less  time  than  the  real  substance  of  the  trial  of  Has- 
tings. Many  men,  however,  as  we  believe,  unbiassed 
in  the  question,  have,  after  laborious  attention  to  it, 
made  up  their  opinion,  tliat  whatever  were  the  op- 
pressions perpetrated  in  India,  Britain,  and  not  Has- 
tings, was  responsible  for  them.  All  the  conduct 
of  Burke,  which  forms  the  external  avenues  to  tho 
question,  gives,  as  far  at  that  goes,  a  sanction  to  thU 
opinion.  He  was  violent,  bitter,  and  full  of  ostenta- 
tion. In  the  moment  of  Hastings's  hesitation  about 
the  ceremony  of  kneeling  at  the  bar,  an  hesitation 
jprocecdtng  from  accideaC^  he  commaDdcd  him  Ifx. ' 
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BoftaionU  two  market-houses,  and  the  best  jail  in  the  state. 
Burlington  is  a  free  port,  and  poiscsses  a  very  com- 
modious harbour ;  but  Us  vicinity  to  Philadelphia 
renders  these  ndv3i;lages  of  little  consequpncc.  In 
the  island  are  160  liouses,  and  abiMit  1000  inhabi- 
tants, of  which  above  100  are  negroes.  North  lati- 
tude 40°  5'.  Weft  longitude  73°  54'.  Sec  Morse's 
Anurkan  Ccosrapfit/,  p.  ifIJ9.      {i.)         i 

BURMAt^NlA,  a  eenus  of  plants  of  the  class 
HexaiiJria,  and  order  Monogyuia.  See  Botany, 
p.  1R3. 

BURN.    See  SuttotttiY. 

BURNET,  Til  M  vs,  according^  to  the  g^eneral 
opinion,  fouiid»?d  on  an  inadvertnt  expression  of 
Anthony  Wood,  was  born  in  Scotland  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  mare  respectable  auihoiityot  Birch's 
Life  of  TiUoisortf  that  his  native  place  was  Croft  in 
Yorkshire.  At  the  grammar  school  uf  North  Al- 
rerton  he  made  great  proficiency,  and  wd>  often  held 
up  by  his  master  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
scholars.  In  1651,  he  was  admitted  of  Clarehall  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr  Tillot- 
son,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canttrbury  ; 
and,  in  lG.i-\',  he  went  to  C^lrl8l  College,  of  which 
the  learned  Dr  Cudworih  had  obtained  the  mas^cr- 
«hip.  In  1637,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  that  house. 
In  16*58,  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M. ;  and,  in  1661, 
was  chosen  senior  proctor  of  the  university.  He 
travelled  for  some  time  with  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  ; 
and,  besides  this,  was  governor  to  Charles,  Duke  of 
JQoltou,  and  to  James,  Earl  of  Ossory,  who  was 
gmndsou  to  James,  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond. 
Through  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Duke, 
lie  was  chosen  master  of  the  charter-house  in  Lon- 
don, and  soon  after  took  orders  in  the  church.  While 
if]  that  situation,  he  distinguished  himself  by  oppo- 
sing, with  equal  vigour  and  success,  an  attempt  on 
the  part  rf  James  II.  to  place  one  Andrew  Popham, 
a  Papi<it,  as  a  pensioner  on  the  charter-house  foua- 
datioD.  The  other  governors,  with  the  exception 
of  Chancellor  Jcfferys,  supported  him  in  this  bold 
measure ;  and  the  monarch,  meeting  with  such  de- 
termined resistance,  abandoned  his  purpone.  In 
1680,  he  published  his  Telluris  T/ieoriu  Sticra,  a 
work  which  was  much  celebrated  in  its  day,  but  has 
long  since  given  place  to  new  speculations,  more  ac- 
cordant to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  though  equally 
insnfScicnt  to  account  for  them  all.  It  received  high 
applause  from  several  authors  of  repute,  particul*rly 
from  Bayle  (Letter  to  L'Enfant),  The  Spectator 
(No.  HO),  and  Mr  Addison  individually,  who  in- 
oited  a  fine  Latin  ode  on  the  occasion  ;  and  it  must 
be  allnwed  to  have  a  just  claim  to  the  praise  of  great 
learning,  ingenious  disquisition,  and  elegant  latinity. 
But  it  IS  very  extravagant  in  some  things,  very  un- 
loiind  in  others,  and,  upon  the  whole,  amounts  to 
Jjttle  more  than  a  beauticul  geological  romance.  In 
point  both  of  philosophy  and  religion,  it  has  been 
deemed  highly  objectionable;  and  it  no  sooner  made  its 
appearance,  than  it  was  answered  and  condemned  in  va- 
rious pamphlets,  to  which  the  author  rephed  with  abili- 
ty. Among  many  others,  Mr  Keill  the  mathematician, 
in  an  examination  of  the  theory,  pointed  out  its  incon- 
sistencies as  a  work  of  science  ;  and  Herbeit  Crofts, 
fiisbop  of  Hereford,,  animadverted  witb  gncat  keco- 


oess  on  its  heterodox  and  anti-scriptural  principles. 
Some  very  judicious  and  candid  remarks  on  the  me- 
rits of  this  tht  ory,  are  ro  be  found  in  Dr  Wallace's 
Vrrimia  Prospects  of  Mankind,  Nature,  and  Provu 
dence.  After  the  revolution,  Dr  Burnet  was  >p. 
pointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King  William.  He 
was  also,  through  the  interest  of  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson,  appointed  cUrk  of  the  closet  to  that  prince. 
But  from  thii>  place  he  was  removed  in  1692,  on  ac> 
count,  it  is  said  with  some  appearance  of  probabi* 
lity,  of  the  cifTfncc  winch  he  had  given  to  the  cleigy 
by  the  publication  of  his  Archieultgiiz  Phtla-<>Of>kioit. 
That  work,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  orthodox.  It 
called  in  question  the  literal  history  of  the  fall ;  and 
contained  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  Eve  and  the 
serpent,  so  extretnely  objectionable,  that  the  author 
himself,  who  was  sumcifntly  firm  and  opinionativc  ta 
other  cases,  was  very  suhcitous  to  have  it  suppressed 
in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  book.  It  was  un« 
derstoud,  that  this  circumstance,  along  with  the  ge* 
neral  suspicion  estertained  of  his  rehgious  senti- 
ments, produced  a  corobinatiou  among  the  superior 
clergy  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  that  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  which,  through  the  friendship  of 
Tillotson,  and  the  favour  of  King  William,  he  might 
otherwise  have  expected  to  receive.  So  sceptical, 
indeed,  was  he  accounted,  and  so  strong  was  the 
prejudice  against  him,  that  all  thoughts  of  his  pro« 
motion  were  laid  aside.  He  died  in  the  year  1715. 
After  his  death,  two  posthumous  treatises  were  pub'* 
lished.  The  one  was  entitled  Defide  et  Officiit  Chrit- 
tianoritmy  in  which  he  endeavours  to  give  a  compend 
of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  exclud- 
ing what  appears  to  him  to  be  doubtful  or  unim- 
portant, and  insisting  only  on  what  he  conceives  to 
be  of  essential  moment  in  both.  This  plan,  it  is 
evident,  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  could  not  be 
very  fairly  executed  by  a  man  who,  like  Dr  Bume(« 
considered  rather  what  should  be,  than  what  actusl- 
ly  is,  in  the  Christian  revelation.  The  other  trea- 
tise was  entitled  Tk  Statu  Mortuoritm  et  ResHrge*- 
tium.  The  leading  point  which  he  iicre  maintains  ist 
that  the  future  punishment  uf  the  wicked  is  to  be 
but  temporary,  and  to  terminate  in  salvation.  Of 
this  doctrine,  which  has  been  more  taught  by  scnti* 
mental  philosophers  than  by  scriptural  divmes,  the 
author  perceived  the  dangerous  consequences  ;  and 
fearful,  if  not   certain,  that   it  would  materially  io- 

1'ure  the  interests  of  virtue  among  the  bulk  of  man* 
ciud,  he  earnestly  protested,  in  a  note,  against  its 
being  translated.  The  caution,  however,  was  de- 
spised ;  for  Dennis  translated  not  only  the  book 
which  contained  the  doctrine,  but  the  note  also  in 
which  its  immoral  tendency  was  acknowledged.  Be- 
sides the  productions  already  mentioned,  it  was  dis- 
covered, after  Dr  Burnet's  decease,  that  he  had 
written  three  tracts  against  Locke's  Ei^say  concern- 
ing Human  Under xiainUHg,  the  first  ol  which  was 
animadverted  upon  by  Locke  himself,  and  all  of 
which  were  answered  by  Mrs  Cockbum  in  her  abfe 
defence  of  that  celebrated  essay.  See  Siographta 
Britannica  ;  Birch's  Lifr  of  Tillotson  ;  and  it^e  Life 
oj'  Dr  Thomas  Burnet,  pn-hxed  to  the  translation  of 
the  ArchaologicB,  (r) 
BURNET,  GiLBsaT,  Bishop  of  Sanua,   was 
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h6n  M  Edinburgh  in  164^S.  His  father,  who  was 
a  Lord  of  ScMion  under  the  title  of  Lord  Crinaond^ 
**  and  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Leys  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, was  attached  to  the  EpiscopaUan,  his 
Inother  to  the  Presbyterian,  disciphne  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  perhaps  contributed  to  the  hberali- 
ty  with  which  he  always  regarded  lesser  religious 
.differences.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  commenced  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen  ;  and,  having 
abandoned  his  original  study  of  the  civil  law,  he  be- 
came probationary  preacher  when  about  18.  His 
rejection  of  a  good  U»ing  at  that  age,  from  a  doubt 
^B«t  his  competency  to  the  charge,  was  a  promising 
Vindication  of  the  integrity  of  his  future  life.  Hav- 
King  spent  about  three  more  years  in  theological  stu- 
'  dies  in  Scotland,  and  in  visits  to  the  English  univer- 
sities, he  passed  over  to  the  Continent,  and  made 
tome  stay  at  Amsterdam  and  Paris.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, he  returned  to  his  native  country — received 
priest's  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh — and 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun,  where  he 
read  the  hturgy  of  the  English  church.  When  not 
more  than  23  years  of  age,  he  ventured  to  draw  up 
^  Tsemorial  of  the  abuses  practised  by  the  Scotch  bi- 
shops, which  he  defended  with  such  success,  that 
Archbishop  Sharp  thought  lit  lo  abandon  his  design 
of  punishing  him  for  bis  uncourtly  remonstrance,  by 
deprivation  and  excommunication.  Three  years  af- 
ter, he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Glasgow,  and  conducted  himself  with  such 
moderation  to  the  Conformists  and  Non-confont.ist8, 
as  to  gain  the  censure  of  bigots  of  both  classes. 

A  bcotch  bishopric  was  twice  offered  him  about 

this  time,  which  he  judged  it  prudent  to  refuse.    He 

published,  however,  in  1672,  A   Vindrcaiion  of  the 

Authority^   Conttitutiont    and  Latvs  of  the  Church 

and  Slate  of  ScotUtndt  which  was  dedicated  to  the 

,£arl  of  Lauderdale ;    and  the  principles  of  which 

ery  well  accorded  with  that  nobleman's  well-known 

«ejJ  on  the  side  of  prerogative  and  power.     On  his 

bruiting  London  in  1673,  he  was  appointed  one  of 

^he  king's  chaplains  in  ordinar)',  and  appeared  to  be 

in  the  high  road  of  preferment ;  but  for  the  present, 

his  strong  attaciiment   to  the  Protestant  cause  was 

fin  the  way  of  his  ambition,  and  he  was  too  honest 
a  man  to  sacrifice  principle  to  promotion.  He  soon 
lost  the  friendship  of  Lord  Lauderdale  ;  and  having 
ivsigned  the  professorship  at  Glasgow,  and  removed 
to  London,  he  was  presently  struck  out  of  the  Ust 
of  chaplains  to  the  king,  feeing  now  freed  from  the 
aliackles  of  court-connection,  Burnet  devoted  him- 
self, with  his  characteristic  assiduity  and  zeal,  to  the 
aervice  of  his  country,  by  resistance  to  the  Catholic 
encroachments.  With  this  view,  he  published,  in 
1679,  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  England — a  production  of^  labour  and  au- 
thority, to  which  the  state  of  the  times  added  so 
much  of  incidental  value,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  author  passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  accom- 
panied with  a  request  that  he  would  complete  the  de* 
sign*  The  second  volume  appeared  two  years  after  ; 
and  a  third,  which  is  supplementary,  not  till  the 
year  17L4.  Burnet,  both  from  disposition  and  un 
principle,  was  inclined  to  moderate  nk-asures ;  and 
proposed,  at  a  time  in  which  the  public  mind  was 
violently  agitated  by  the  Popish  plot,  that  some  mea- 


sure of  compromifc  should  be  attempted,  instead  of 
so  harsh  a  proceeding  as  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke 
of  York  from  the  succession.  Notwithstanding  this 
concihatory  proposal,  his  connection,  particularly 
with  Lord  Russell,  his  publications,  and  iiis  undis- 
guised warmth  of  attachment  to  the  Protestant  in- 
terest, rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  king  and 
his  friends,  that,  in  1 683,  he  prudently  determined 
to  retire  to  Paris.  The  foUowiug  year,  he  was  dis- 
charged, by  the  king's  order,  from  his  lectuieship 
at  St  Clement's  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  James,  he 
became,  for  some  time,  a  resident  in  Paris.  At 
length,  after  having  made  the  tour  of  Italy.  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  south  of  France,  by  the  invitation 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  he  settled  at 
the  Hague,  and  obtained  naturalization.  Having 
lost  his  first  wife.  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daugh> 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  he  now  married  a  Dutch 
lady  of  fortune,  descended  from  the  Scotts  of  Buc» 
cleugh  in  Scotland.  The  widow  Berkeley  was  his 
third  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1698. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  too  good  a  politician 
not  to  see,  that  the  principles,  talents,  connectionsi 
and  reputation  of  Burnet,  all  conspired  to  make  him 
a  valuable  auxiUary  to  Wn  cause,  if  he  once  esp>ou8ed 
it  warm.  He  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  refuse  the 
surrender  of  him  to  (he  English  government  when  it 
was  formally  demanded  he  should  be  deUvered  up  ; 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  preparations  for  the  great 
enterprise  which  placed  William  on  the  throne  of 
England,  his  experience  of  the  fidelity  and  services 
of  Burnet  induced  him  to  nominate  him  his  chaplain^ 
in  which  capacity  he  accompanied  him  in  the  expedi' 
tion  to  England.  On  the  successful  isiue  of  that 
great  design,  Burnet  found  himself  in  the  road  to 
promotion,  without  any  obstacle,  either  from  prin- 
ciple or  feeling.  His  well-known  moderation  suited 
the  temper  of  the  present  government,  and  both  his 
public  services  and  private  worth  recommended  him 
to  ecclesiastical  elevation.  In  16S9  he  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Sarum,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
in  a  manner  the  moat  exemplary,  devoting  himself  to 
the  labours  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  diocese,  with  9 
zeal  and  assiduity  which  have  rarely  been  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed.  Aji  institution  of  a  nursery  of 
students  iu  divinity  at  Salisbury,  under  his  own  im- 
mediate inspection,  shewed  how  great  was  his  anxiety 
to  secure  a  pious  and  enlightened  clergy.  He  was* 
however,  induced  to  abandon  that  tjvourite  project, 
on  being  informed  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  censure 
on  the  universities. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  a  pastoral  letter  to 
his  clergy,  the  bishop  mamtaintd  the  right  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  to  the  crown  on  the  ground  of  cont 
quest.  But  his  aversion  to  Popery,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  succession,  were  bo  great,  that  to  his 
mind,  conquest  was  a  better  title  in  a  Protestant,  than 
possession  in  a  Papist.  It  is  rather  more  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  celebrated  philosophical  and  sceptical 
writer,  Charles  Blount,  should  have  maintained  the 
same  doctrine  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  King  IVtUtam 
ami  Queen  Mart/,  Conqucron.  Three  years  after 
the  pubhcation  of  the  pastoral  letter,  it  was  ordered 
by  parliament  to  be  burnt,  together  with  Blount's 
pamphletj  by  the  hands  of  the  cojomon  hangman. 

Besides  a  uumbcr  of  minor  productions,  Buroe: 
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Burnett, 

jMDrVa' 


poblifihfd  An  ExposUion  of  the  Thirt^'fuxe  Articlei 
of  the  Ghurck  of  England,  a  work  which  ranks  with 
the  theological  treatises  of  that  nature.  He  also  left- 
for  publication  after  his  decease.  The  Hifitory  of  hit 
own  Times,  ivilk  en  Accmtnt  of  his  Life,  which  wat 
published  by  his  son  Thomas,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
in  the  years  1723  ^nd  1734.  This  work,  with  all 
its  defects  and  redundancies  of  style  and  matter,  is 
valuable  as  a  collection  of  authentic  memoirs  of  per^ 
sons  whose  names  are  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  English  history  ;  and  it  is 
not  rendered  the  less  interesting  to  most  readers,  by 
the  garrulity  and  egotism  which  It  often  displays, 
but  which  always  exhibit  the  writer  as  a  man  of  aim- 
plicity,  integrity,  and  considerable  pans,  a  great  part 
of  whose  lire  was  passed  iu  intimacy  with  men  of 
rank  and  genius,  and  who  himself  sustained  a  very 
important  and  honourable  part  in  the  great  transac* 
tions  of  the  day. 

•'Many  anecdotes  respecting  him  are  in  ordinary  cir- 
culation,  some- of  little  interest,  and  others  of  httle 
authority.  He  has  himself  left  a  record  of  his  in* 
atrumentali^  in  the  conversion  of  the  Earl  of  Ro^ 
Chester,  in  his  published  account  of  the  life  and  death 
of  that  nobleman.  Of  the  genuineness  and  saving 
efficacy  of  his  faith  and  repentance,  he  appears  to 
have  received  4  full  conviction,  *more  honourable  to 
his  heart  than  his  judgment.  It  is  also  -certain  that 
a  visit  which  he  made  to  Mrs  Roberts,  a  mistress  of 
the  king,  in  her  last  moments,  suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  or  duty,  as  he  supposed,  of  addressing  a 
monitory  and  expostulatory  letter  to  Charles  II.  on 
the  vices  of  his  life  and  errors  of  bis  government.  It 
is  said  the  king  gave  it  a  second  -perusal  before  he 
threw  it  into  the  fire,  but  that  he  never  forgave  the 
writer.  The  life  of  this  honest  man  and  exemplary 
prelate  was  terminated  by  a  pleuretic  fever,  March 
17,  1715,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  See  Bur- 
net's  Hi^ory  of  His  otvn  Times,  and  Biographia 
Britanvicu,     ( j.  m.  ) 

BURNETT,  the  Honourable  J  a  me-s,  a  senator 
of  thrcollege  ofjusticein  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Monhoddo,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Burnett  in  Kincardineshire,  -who  have  possessed  the 
domains  of  Leys,  or  Deeside,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Robert  the  Bruce ;  and  upon  whom  that  monarch 
conferred  the  hereditary  office  of  forester  <tf  Mar, 
accompanying  the  nomination  with  an  ivory  hunting- 
horn  of  very  ancient  workmanship.  This  symbol  of 
office,  suspended  by  a  white  satin  sash,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  venerable  and  gothic  mansion  of  Crathes 
Castle,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  family 
arms,  which  are  not  unappropriately  supported 
by  a  iHighlander  and  a  Greyhound.  James  Bur- 
nett, the  great -grandfather  of  Lord  Monboddo,  was 
a  grandson  of  Leys  by  a  younger  son  of  that  family 
and  the  heiress  of  Craigmyle ;  and  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Cwtain  Robert  Irvine,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Kiogcaussie.  Besides  other  properties,  which 
were  sold  by  his  grandson,  this  gentleman  acquired 
the  estates  of  Lagavin  and  Monboddo,  which  still 


remain  in  the  fiimily,  and  are  at  present  potiecsed  bf  Bi 
Mr  Burnett,  who  married  Helen,  the  only  surviving  ^ 
issue  of  Lord  Monboddo.  His  Lordship's  grand^  ^*" 
father  married  his  cousin,  Margaret,  a  -daughter  oS 
Sir  Thomas  Burnett  of  Leys  ;-  and  his  mother  wai  ■ 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Craigievar.  f  The 
subject  of  the  present  article  was  bom  at  the  family 
mansion  of  Monboddo,  in  the  parish  of  Fordoon,  itt 
the  end  of  October  itl*.  Of  his  early  age,  4ittle 
is  now  remembered.  From  the  parish  school  of  Lavr^ 
rencekirk  hewentto  King's  College,  Aberdeeni  whete 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  young  man  of  excellent  part^ 
and  where  he  imbibed  that  taste  for  Greek  literature 
which  he  retained  through  life.  Having  finished  the 
usual  course  of  study  in  this  university,  he  embark> 
ed  for  Holland,  as  was  the  fashion  in  these  days.  t« 
study  civil  law.  At  Groningen  he  continued  three 
years  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  during  iiisre- 
sidcnce  in  that  country,  he  entirely  lost  his  provin* 
cial  Scotch  dialect,  and,  from  associating  with  8um6 
English  gentlemen  following  the  same  pursuits,  and 
some  Protestant  French  refugees,  he  acquire.:  a  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  French  and  English  lan^uab 
ges.  On  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  arrived  ill 
Edinburgh  on  the  memorable  night  when  Captain  Ffsr^ 
teous,  of  the  city  guard,  fell  a  victim  to  the  tumul* 
tuary  fury  of  the  mhabitants.  Mr  Burnett  had  ta- 
ken up  his  lodgings  not  far  from  the  prison ;  and,  be- 
ing  aroused  from  bis  sleep  by  the  noise  of  the  nriobf 
he  hastily  dressed  himself  in  his  nightgown  and  slijpii 
pers;  and  sallied  forth  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  -He  used  frequently  to  recount  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  violent  proceeding,  and  dwelt 
particularly  upon  the  appearance  of  a  stout  f(frI]oW 
with  a  dyer's  apron,  who  demanded  that  the  rope 
should  be  given  to  him,  and  he  would  make  Poneotw 
dance  in  the  air  ;  which  he  effectually  accomplished^ 
notwithstanding  the  strugghng  and  resistance  of  hil 
helpless  victim.  Though  curiosity  alone  led  Mr  Bui« 
nettto  follow  in  thecrowd  to  the  Grassmarket,  andtO 
witness  this  scene  of  popular  outrage,  yet  it  seems  that 
he  had  been  marked,  from  the  singularity  of  his  dress,  at 
having  joined  in  the  procession  to  the  place  of  exe^ 
cution,  and  would  have  been  laid  hold  of,  had  it  not 
been  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  had  arrived  that 
afternoon  from  Holland,  and  consequently  could  not 
havp  had  any  share  in  this  proceeding. 

He  passed  lawyer  in  1738,  and,  from  his  rtlationship 
with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  then  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  and 
with  Lord  President  Forbes,  he  was  soon  brought  into 
notice.  Lord  Tinwald,  who  was  an  excellent  Greek 
scholar,  shewed  him  (he  used  to  say)  particular  at- 
tention ;  and  he  frt>quently  formed  one  of  the  par- 
ty at  the  Lord  President's  Saturday's  dinner— an 
honour,  which  he  often  mentioned  even  in  his  latter 
days,  as  the  greatest  he  had  ever  received.  During 
the  interruption  of  law-business  by  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  he  retired  to  London,  where,  having  been  re^ 
commeiid'.-d  by  President  Forbes  to  Dr  Murdoch, 
Dr  Armstrong,  Mr  Thomson,  and  Mr  Mallet,  cha- 
racters of  the  first  celebrity  in  Uterature,  he  spent 


■f  We  have  given  this  short  abstract  of  the  genealogy  of  Lord  Mont)i)ddn,  as  it  foims  no  improper  introduction  to  th« 
life  of  a  man,  whoconridered  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  birth  a.t  a  inatf^r  of  nn  sinall  importance,  and  who  has 
fHtipdnesd  tb*  sul^Uits  Ms  wrltinfi.    Sw  Us  ditU  Mitajfh§tim,  vok  iii.,  Boek.  ii.  chapw  a 
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«cl,  »lie  and  the  Diiehm  of  Hamilton  and  Argylc  were 
suppo«?d  to  have  induced  their  brother-in-law,  Mr  Se- 
cretary Conway,  to  withhold  for  many  weeks  the  let- 
ter of  appointment  ;  and  is  even  supposed  to  have  re- 
presented Mr  Burnett's  character  in  such  unfavour- 
able colours  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Henley,  after- 
wards Earlof  Northington,  that  his  lordship  is  reported 
to  have  jocosely  declared,  that  if  she  could  prove  her 
allegations  against  that  gentleman,  instead  of  making 
him  a  judge,  he  would  hang  him.  This  delay  gave  rise 
to  much  idle  conjecture  and  cojivcrsation  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  it  was  confidently  reported,  that  Mr  Bur- 
nett's appointment  would  not  take  place  until  after 
the  decision  of  the  Douglas  cause.  Irritated  by  these 
insinuations  against  his  integrity,  he  immediately 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Quecnsberry,  declaring,  that  if 
his  uprightness  as  a  judge  could  be  questioned  in  this 
cause,  he  should  positively  refuse  to  be  trusted  with 
tny  other ;  and  so  highly  did  he  resent  the  opposi- 
tion manifctted  by  the-  secretary  to  his  promotion,  that 
lie  took  measures  for  canvassing  his  native  county,  in 
order  to  oppose  in  parliament  a  ministry  who  had  so 
grossly  affronted  him.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
equally  indfgnant  at  the  delay,  requested  an  audience 
ot  his  majesty,  and  tendered  a  surrender  of  his  com- 
mission, as  lord  justice  general  of  Scotland,  if  the 
royal  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  In  a  few  day*  the 
letter  was  dispatched,  and  Lord  Monboddo  took  his 
teat  in  the  court  on  the  12lh  of  February,  1767. 
Lord  Monboddo's  indignation  at  these  proceedings 
was  not  of  long  continuance,  btit  was  in  a  great  raea- 
•ure  removed  with  the  cause  that  called  it  forth. 
Even  the  injury  which  he  had  received  from  the  noble 
]ady  was  soon  entirely  forgotten  ;  and  on  a  visit  to 
Inverary  castle,  in  1780,  he  was  most  cordially  recei- 
Ted,  and  entertained  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
hospitality. 

The  life  of  a  Scotch  judge  presents  few  incidents 
for  the  illustratisn  of  the  biographer.  His  attention 
10  daily  called  to  the  same  routine  of  business ;  and 
the  duliesofhia  office  ;  when  conscientiously  fulfilled, 
leave  him  hut  little  leisure,  except  during  the  periods 
«if  vacation,  for  following  other  avocations.  During 
these  periods,  however,  Lord  Monboddo's  whole 
thoughts  were  engaged  in  literary  and  philosophical 
pursuits ;  and  so  devoted  was  he  to  such  studies,  that 
he  declined  the  acceptance  of  a  justiciary  gown, 
though  pressed  upon  him  both  by  his  noble  patran  the 
Duke  of  Quecnsberry  and  by  Mr  Dundas,  afterwards 
Viscount  Melville*  lest  its  duties  should  interfere 
with  his  favourite  pursuits.  These  studies  were 
his  chief  conRolation  in  the  midst  of  domestic  aiHic- 
tion.  He  had  lost,  in  1774-,  a  favourite  and  only  sur- 
viving son,  a  very  promising  boy,  in  whose  education 
he  had  taken  particular  delight  ;  and  his  lovely  wife, 
the  object  of  his  dcarc&t  tenderness,  and  whose  exqui- 
site beauty  was  the  least  of  her  attractions,  was  snatch- 
ed away  from  his  afTcciiuns  after  an  union  of  only  six 
yearB.  She  died  in  autumn  1766,  in  childbed  of  a 
daughter,  whose  charms  were  a  copy,  but  a  very  just 
one,  of  those  of  her  mother,  and  who  grew  to  be  the 
pride  and  comfort  of  her  father's  declining  years. 

Allured  by  the  charms  of  ancient  learning,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  genius  peculiarlyTitted  forthe  perceptioo 
of  its  beauties,  and  the  investigation  of  its  doctrines^ 
he  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  the  Btody  of  its  differ- 


ent branches.  Criticism,  grammar,  moral  philoso« 
phy,  and  logic,  were  his  prevailing  studies  ;  and, 
m  his  work  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan^ 
gi(oge,  he  has  evinced  a  critical  acuteness,  a  chaste- 
ness  of  taste  in  composition,  and  a  discrimination  of 
the  various  kinds  of  stile,  and  of  the  ornaments  ap* 
propriate  to  each,  which  have  seldom  been  equalled  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  great  erudition  and  gc-nius,  can-* 
dour  must  acknowledge,  that  there  is,  in  some  of 
his  philosophical  works,  an  absurd  mixture  of  whim 
and  conceit.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  wa» 
pubiibhed  in  1771,  the  second  in  1773,  and  the 
third  in  177G.  This  pubhcation  was  intended  chiefly 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Grecian  literature  ;  and, 
with  the  same  partiality  fur  antiquity,  he  began  ano- 
ther work  in  177'S,  entitled.  Ancient  Mttaphusici,  in 
whicl»  he  defends  the  cause  of  Grecian  philosophy. 
As  long  as  his  Lordship  has  kept  close  to  this  sab« 
ject,  he  has  given  very  comprehensive  views  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  On  these 
doctrines  he  was  completely  at  home  ;  but  when,  ia 
the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  he  advanced  into  the 
regions  of  geometry  and  natural  philosophy^  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  modern  discoveries,  in  those 
sciences,  led  him  not  a  little  into  confusion  and  per* 
plexity.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
the  youth  of  Lord  Monboddo,  education  consisted 
entirety  in  classical  learning,  and  in  the  knowledge  o( 
the  ancient  systems  of  ohilosophy,  formed  by  Plato* 
Aristotle,  and  tlieir  followers.  Geometry  had  not 
then  become  a  popular  study  ;  and  natural  philosu* 
phy  and  chemistry  were  linle  attended  to,  except  by 
those  who  followed  professions  with  which  they 
were  particularly  connected.  It  was  not,  therefore^ 
to  be  expected,  that  he  should  renounce  the  partia* 
lities  of  his  youth,  and,  in  the  midst  of  active  pro* 
fessional  employment,  follow,  with  scientific  correct- 
ness, the  progress  of  modem  improvement  in  the  dif-  . 
ferent  branches  of  philosophy.  Let  it  also  be  consi- 
dered, that  he  was  now  far  advanced  in  life,  and 
though  his  judgment  was  still  vigorous  and  unim- 
paired, yet  his  memory  had  begun  to  fail  him,  which 
may  account  for  the  frequent  repetitions  that  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  latter  parts  of  his  works.  Hia  wri* 
lings,  however,  bear  internal  marks  of  the  extensive 
erudition  and  penetrative  genius  of  their  author  ;  and* 
to  draw  their  character,  would  requirethc  pen  of  aphi- 
losopher,  learned  as  himself  in  all  the  languages  and 
systems  of  the  ancients,  which  he  has  so  ably  illustra- 
ted. His  conceits  are  the  eccentricities  of  genius  rc» 
lying  on  its  own  energies,  and  despising  the  restrahitt 
imposed  by  established  opinions  ;  and,  however  pa* 
radoxtcal,  they  discover  a  discriminating  understand- 
ing and  a  benevolent  heart.  He  pubUshed,  in  all,  sis 
volumed  on  language,  and  the  same  number  on  me- 
taphysics ;  the  last  volume  of  %vhich  came  out  a . 
short  time  before  his  death. 

As  soon    as  he  became    an  author,  he  found  his . 
company  and  conversation  courted  by  many  ofjthe/ 
most  distinguished  literary   characters  of  the  age>£ 
Every  stranger  of  distinction  who  visited  the  capital 
of  Scotland,   had  letters  of  introduction  to    Lord 
Monboddo,  and   his  house  became  the  resort  of  ge* 
nius,  literature,  and  science.  I'o  resume  the  acquam- 
tances  of  his  youth,  and  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
some  eniment  scholars,  whom  he  could  count  in  the 
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t»  nimilier  oF  his  intnnate  frieods,  fie  went  to  I^ondon  in 
the  sprin?  vacation  of  1780.     Here  he  was  so  ca- 

"  reised  and  sought  after,  and  was  so  delighted  with 
the  respect  and  attention  which  he  universally  re- 
ceived, that  he  continued  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to 
the  metropolis,  until  he  was  rendered  incapable,  by 
age  and  infimuties,  for  undertaking  the  journey. 
When  in  London,  his  visits  were  not  confined  to  the 
library  and  study  of  the  scholar  or  nuui  of  letters ; 
he  took  particular  delight  in  shewing  himself  at 
comt.  He  frequented  the  levee  and  drawing  room 
of  St  James's  ;  and  the  king  is  said  to  have  taken  a 
plessme  in  conversing  with  the  old  man,  with  a  dis- 
tingiiishing  notice,  that  could  not  but  be  very  flatter- 
ing to  him.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  respect 
and  esteem*  while  he  was  in  the  very  blaze  of  his  re- 
putaUon  as  an  author,  and  his  declining  years  were 
nreetened  br  the  caresses  of  his  family,  and  the  kind 
attentions  of  his  friends,  his  feelings  received  a  shock 
by  the  death  of  his  youngest  daughter,  from  which 
he  never  completely  recovered.  This  young  lady, 
in  personal  loveliness,  was  one  of  the  finest  women  of 
the  age,  and  was  second  to  none  in  the  graces  of  her 
laind.  To  her  father's  benevolence  of  disposition 
*  die  added  his  refined  taste  for  elegant  literature. 
Wherever  she  appeared,  she  was  attended  with  gene- 
itl  admiration,  and  many  were  the  suitors  she  attract- 
ed to  her  father's  house,  and  her  fathei^s  table  was 
often  surrounded  bv  all  that  was  truly  respectable 
among  the  youth  of  her  country.  Poetry  and  the 
fine  arts  were  her  prevailing  amusements;  and  though 
ahe  mingled  in  the  world  of  ^h  ion,  she  shared  in  none 
oFits  foffies.  Her  chief  delight  was  to  be  the  nurse 
aad  companion  of  her  declining  parent ;  and  her  ut> 
most  wish  to  soften,  by  assiduity  and  kindness,  the 
pflbwof  age.  •'  She  viras  the  ornament  of  the  ele- 
gant iociety  of  the  city  in  which  she  resided,"  says" 
one  of  Lord  Monboddo's  biographers,  **  her  father's 
pride,  and  the  comfort  of  his  domestic  life  in  his  de- 
diniDig  years.  Every  amiable  and  noble  sentiment 
was  tamtliar  to  her  heart ;  every  female  virtue  was 
cnmplified  in  her  life,"  The  poet  Bums,  who,  on 
in  6rBt  appearance  in  Edinburgh  as  an  author,  was 
Mdously  patronized  by  Lord  Monboddo  and  his 
danghter,  and  whose  feelings  were  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  emotions  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  celebrates 
the  chams  and  excellence  of  Miss  Burnett  in  the  fol- 
iBwing  beautiful  stanza : — 

Thy  daughtcn  bright  thy  walka  adorn. 

Gay  «•  the  gilded  Suaomer  slcy. 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  them. 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy  I 
Fair  B  strikei  the  adoring  eye ; 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine. 
I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 

And  own  his  work,  indeed,  divine,  f 

By  the  death  of  his  accomplished  daughter,  who 
IM  cot  off  by  a  consamption  in  the  25th  year  of  her 
agt,  the  atroageat  tie  was  dissolved  which  bound  him 


to  society  and  to  life.  From  that  time  he  began  to 
droop  exceedingly  both  in  his  health  and  spirijis,  and 
died  at  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  2Gtn  of  May 
1799.  His  disease  was  a  stroke  of  palsy,  which  ren- 
dered him  quite  insensible  to  bodily  pain,  and  he  ex. 
pired  without  a  struggle  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty- five. 

To  a  sound  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  highly 
cultivated  genius.  Lord  Monboddo  added  a  dignity,' 
benevolence,  and  integrity  of  character,  which  led 
him  to  reprobate  every  action  that  was  inconsistent 
vrith  the  nicest  principles  of  honour,  or  which  sa- 
voured of  meanness,  injustice,  and  oppression.  As  a 
judge,  he  conscientiously  dischargira  the  duties  of 
his  office ;  his  decisions  were  sound,  upright,  and 
learned,  and  always  marked  with  acute  discrimina* 
tion.  Although  ngidly  temperate  in  all  his  habits, 
yet  he  delighted  much  in  the  convivial  society  of  his 
friends  ;  and  he  was  excelled  by  none  in  playful  hu- 
mour,  which,  being  always  accompanied  in  him  with 
the  gravity  of  the  judge,  was  doubly  striking  in  its 
effects,  with  the  learned  he  was  the  philosophic 
sage ;  but  with  the  young  and  the  g^y,  he  was  the 
Uineliest,  the  most  sportive  and  playful  of  the  party. 
His  conversation  was  both  amusing  and  instructive, 
and  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  his 
learned  acquaintance,  for  the  clear  arrangrement  of  his 
ideas,  and  the  correct  and  perspicuous  language  in 
which  they  were  expressed.  His  perpetual  pursuit 
was,  what  he  considered  the  chief  object  of  human 
Ufe,  the  improvement  and  culture  of  his  mental  powers. 
Lord  Monboddo,  however,  had  peculiarities  in  an 
eminent  deeree.  His  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
customs,  the  literature,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  strongly  prepossessed  him  in  favour  of 
whatever  was  connected  with  such  studies.  In  them 
he  supposed  that  he  beheld  all  that  was  praise-wor- 
thy  and  excellent,  while  he  looked  upon  the  modems 
as  a  degenerate  race,  exhibiting  only  effeminacy  and 
corruption.  This  attachment  to  ancient  manners, 
led  him  to  imitate  them  even  in  his  amusements  and 
habits  of  life.  He  was  fond  of  athletic  exercises  in 
hia  youth,  particuhriy  fencing  and  fox  hunting, 
which  tendea  to  strengthen  a  constitution  naturally 
hndthy  and  robust.  His  general  hour  of  rising,  in 
all  seasons,  was  six  in  the  morning ;  and,  till  a  bte 
period  of  his  life,  he  uled  the  cold  bath  in  the  open 
air,  even  ia  the  middle  of  winter.  He  took  a  light 
eariy  dinner,  and  a  plentiful  supper.  The  ancKnt 
practice  of  anointing  even  was  not  forgotten ;  though 
the  lotion  he  used  was  not  the  oil  of  the  ancients,  but 
a  saponaceous  liquid,  composed  of  rose.water,  olive 
oil,  saline  aromatic  spirit,  and  Venice  soap,  winch, 
when  well  mixed,  resembled  cream.  This  he  applied 
at  bed-time,  before  a  hrge  fire,  after  coming  from 
the  warm  bath.  His  method  of  traveOing  was  also 
in  conformity  to  his  partiality  for  ancient  customs. 
A  carriage,  which  was  not  in  common  use  among 
the  ancients,  he  considered  as  an  engine  of  effemina> 
cy  and  sloth ;  and  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a 

t  Bams,  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Chalmers,  dated  from  Edinburgh,  2Tth  December  1786,  bean  farther  testimony  to  the  obatma 

ma  exeellenc*  of  thU  lady  :  "  One  blank,"  says  he,  «•  in  the  Address  to  Edinburgh,  '  Fair  B ,'  is  the  heavenly  Miss  Bur- 

■cK,  daagkter  to  Lord  Monboddo,  at  whose  house  1  have  had  the  honour  to  be  more  than  once.  There  has  not  been  any 
•^*???'."^*  *«■••»•"  *•»•  oMBWnatioos  of  hs«ity.  gnm,  and  goodness,  the  great  Creator  has  ftcmed,  since  Mfltoa's  Eve 
•BtiwAntdajof  herexistcDcsw''    Sea  Conk's  Z^^  Amu.  voLiLpb  S&  ,  «-«  wiiwi  s  «.t«i 
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Burtiiiit:*  hone,  instead  of  mourning  upon  his  back,  appeared 
r  ».  -r  to  him  to  be  a  tnily  ludicrous  degradation  of  the  ge- 
qnine  dignity  of  hunuin  nature.  In  all  his  joumies, 
therefore,  between  London  and  Edinburcrh,  he  tra- 
velled on  horseback,  attended  by  a  single  servant ; 
and  this  practice  he  persisted  int  ui;til  .he  was  up- 
wards of  SO  years  of  age.  On  his  return,  however, 
&x>m  his  last  visit  to  London,  he  was  taken  so  ex- 
ceedingly ill  upon  the.  road,  that  he  was  unable  to 
proceed  ;.  and  had  he  not  been  overtaken  by  a  Scotch 
friend,  the  late  Sir  Hector  Monroe,  who  took  him 
into  his  carriage,  and  set  him  down  at  the  first  stage, 
(for  he  scorned  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  in  a  box,)  he  might,  perhaps,  have  actually 
perished  by  the  way  side. 

As  Lord  Monboddo  accounted  population  the 
true  wealth  of  an  estate,  he  spent  much  of  his  lei- 
sure time,  during  the  vacations  of  the  court,  in  im< 
proving  his  paternal  inheritance,  by  cultivating  an 
extensive  farm  round  the  family  mansion ;  and  his 
principal  desire  was  to  increaRe  the  number  of  souls 
upon  his  lands,  so  as  to  make  it  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent,  than  that  of  any  neighbouring 
landholder.  While  in  the  country,  he  dressed  like  a 
plain  farmer,  and  lived  among  his  tenants  with  all  the 
patriarchal  familiarity  and  attention  of  aa  aged  fa. 
ther  among  his  grown  up  children.  He  encouraged 
them  all  by  his  advice  and  example,  and,  wiiat  was 
more  substantial,  by  long  leases,  almost  rights  of  iu' 
heritaiice,  as  he  not  very  improperly  called  them. 
For  these  patriotic  exertions,  his  memury  will  be  re- 
corded and  revered  in  Kincardineshire  as  long  as 
agriculture  and  hospitality  shall  continue  to  be  prac- 
tised,    (p) 

BORNING,     See  Chemistav. 

BURNING  OF  THE  Dead.  AUthenationsof  the 
world,  rude  and  civilized,  have,  in  every  age,  exhibited 
some  remarkable  ceremonial  in  the  disposal  of  their 
dead.  Some,  by  simple  inhumation, have  restored  the 
bodr  to  its  parent  earth  ;  others  have  committed  it 
to  the  waters ;  atul  others  again  have  reduced  it  to 
ashes,  which  were  either  collected  as  precious  me- 
morials of  the  deceased,  or  dissipated  in  the  air.  In 
one  respect,  perhaps,  this  latter  custom  has  been 
adopted,  to  testify  the  unwillingness  of  the  survivors 
to  part  with  all.  remembrance  of  a  departed  person  ; 
suid  there  are  nations  which  yet  preserve  the  corpse  en- 
tire in  token  of  veneration,  or  despoiUng  it  of  the  flesh, 
carefully  keep  the  bones.  Ho^cever,  the  iieccssiify 
gf  destroying  the  body»  or  some  relimous  rite,  has 
probably  operated  as  a  more  general  inducement. 
Cremation,  or  burning  the  dead,  has  been  practised 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  vast  continent  of  America, 
from  the  most  remote  period  to  which  authenticated 
history  can  reach:  and  although  it  has  partially 
given  way  to  other  customs,,  there  are  many  places 
where  it  is  retained  to  the  present  day. 

Remounting  to  Jewish  liistory,  long  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  we  are  told,  that  after  Saul  fell  on 
his  own  sword,  "  all  the  valiant  men  arose,  and 
went  all  night,  and  took  his  body  and  that  of  his 
sons  from  the  wall  of  £eth<shan,  and  came  to  Ja- 
hesh,  and  burnt  them  there."  The  same  is  to  be 
inferred  from  various  other  passages  ;  but  it  is  donbt- 
f)!  v/hcthcr  Aza  king  of  Judah  was  burnt,  as  gene- 


rally believed,  because  it  is*  only  said  in  •cHpfeuK  i 
that  there  was  a  burning  for  him— not. of  his  body  |.^ 
and  Jeremiah  addresses  Zedekiah  thus  :  **  Tbuuslialt 
not  die  by  the  sword  ;  but  thou  shalt  die  in  peace,. 
and  with  the  burning  of  thy  fathers,  the  former 
kings  who  were  before  thee ;  so  shall  they  bum 
odours  for  thee.."  Thus  the  burning  of  odoura  may 
have  been  some  rite  or  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased among  the  Jews. 

But  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  modes  of  cremation,  from  the  histories  tram^ 
mitted  to  our  own  times.  A  lofty  pile  was  coostruct- 
ed,  on  which  the  body  'was  laid,  various  ceremoniea 
ensued,  and  the  whole  was  then  reduced  to  aahci. 
Yet  although  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  gene> 
rally  prevailed,  it  was  not  in  universal  practice  i  there, 
were  some  absolute  exceptions ;  and  in  other  caMt-it 
depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased,  or. 
those  of  his  relations.  Among  the  Romans,  infants 
who  had  not  got  their  first  teeth  were  never  burxjt, 
somewhat  like  the  custom  of  Christians  in  denying 
consecrated  ground  to  those  that  perish  in  the  ear- 
liest infancy.  Those  struck  with  lightning  alsa 
were  interred,  probably  from  thinking  it  impious  ta 
commit  to  earthly  flames  bodies  which  had  beca 
touched  by  the  fire  of  heaven. 

The  ancients  were  more  prone  to  a  minute  and  aytn 
tematic  performance  of  each  of  the  diflerent  funereal 
rites,  from  the  peculiar  superstitions  which  they  entern 
tained.  They  believed,  that  unless  the  body  was  re- 
turned to  the  earth  by  inhumation,  or  entombed  aftex^ 
being  reduced  to  ashes,  access  was  denied  to.  the 
Eljsian  fields.  Thus  their  principal  care  was  pio«& 
ofaces-to  the  dead. . 

As  the  Romans  believed.that  the  soul  forsook,  the - 
body  by  the  mouth».  the  nearest  relative  watched 
the  moment  of  its  flight  to  receive  it  by  ao  inspira^ 
tion.  The  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  corpse  were  then, 
closed  by  the  same  individual,  or.  if  a  husband  by 
the  wife,  and  of  a  wife  by  the  husband.  Next  tlie 
body  was  washed  and  anointed  by  women,  with  pre- 
cious  unguents  ;  and  after  a  certain  interval  the  name 
of  the  deceased  loudly  called,  either  from  some  super* 
stitious  motive,  or  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  a  prema« 
ture  death  on  the  funeral  pile,  if  the  person  waaoolj 
in  a  swoon.  Examples  are  recorded  of  those  who 
were  on  the  bier  reviving,  descending  from  it,  and 
walking  home  in  health ;  and  a  noted  instance  alao, 
occurred,  where  one,  aroused  from  insensibility  by  the 
flames  of  the  pile  crackling  around  him,  made  an  in- 
effectual endeavour  to  escape,  and  was  burnt  alive. 
The  rings,  which  constituted  a  distinguished-  mark 
of  rank  among  the  Romans,  were  now  taken  from  the 
fingers  of  the  deceased,  though  restored  before  the 
whole  ceremony  of  cremation  was  concluded.  : 

In  the  next  place,  the  corpse  being  doth^  in  the 
best  garment  worn  during  life,  was  laid  on  a  couch, 
sometimes  constructed  of  costly  materials,  such'attiuiC 
of  Cssar,  whidi,  Suetouius  relates,  was  of  ivory^ 
adorned  with  purple  and  gold..  This  was  borne  ta 
the  pile  by  the  nearest  relatives  ;  or,  if  the  deceased 
had  enjoyed  cek-brity,  his  body  was  supported  on 
the  shoulders  of  others  of  note.  Thus  Augustus,, 
whose  obsequies  were  performed  with  great  aolemmty^ 
was  carried  to  the  pile  in  the  Campus  Mnrtiua  hv 
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lM»at«r«,  tnd  Jwltus  Caeaar,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
inagistratea  of  Rome.  Others  were  supported  by 
their  fireedmen  ;  and  Trebius,  who  had  relieved  the 
wants  of  the  people  in  lime  of  scarcity,  was  borne  on 
their  shoulders  to  be  burned.  Although  cremation 
was  denied  to  infants,  yet  if  they  attained  a  certaio 
period,  the  ceremonial  demanded  that  they  should  be 
borne  to  the  funeral  pile  by  their  mothers. 

Much  funeral  pomp  was  now  displayed  :  In  bear- 
ing the  corpse  to  the  pile,  each  attendant  had  his  own 
place  assigned  ;  and  along  with  the  couch  were  car- 
ried many  others,  containing  waxen  busts  of  the  an- 
cestry and  relatives  of  the  deceased.  A  solemn  dirge 
was  sung,  accompanied  by  trumpets  and  other  instru- 
ments, and  an  oration  in  honour  of  the  deceased  was 
Recited.  While  that  on  Julius  Casar  was  heard,  his 
body  rested  under  a  gilt  pavilion,  and  the  robe  in 
which  he  had  been  killed  was  suspended  aloft  to  public 
▼iew.  His  image,  also,  exhibiting  all  the  wounds  he 
had  received,  was  exposed  in  a  moveable  carriage. 

The  pile  prepared  to  receive  the  deceased  was  of 
B  pyramidal  form,  lofty  in  proportion  to  the  rank  he 
had  enjoyed.  When  the  couch  bearing  the  corpse 
wa«  deposited  upon  it,  the  eyes  were  opened,  and 
the  rings  restored  to  the  fingers.  Then  the  nearest 
relation  filled  the  mouth  with  a  certain  aromatic 
potion,  and,  turning  away  his  tace,  applied  a  lighted 
torch.  Perfumes  were  thrown  over  the  pile ;  wine 
poured  among  the  flames  to  promote  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  invocations  offered  up  for  the  aid  of  the 
winds  to  consume  the  body. 

4  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  pile  was  that  of  an  illus- 
trious warrior,the  soldiers  marched  three  times  around 
it  with  inverted  weapons,  and  striking  the  ground  at 
certain  intervals. 

Various  bloody  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  manes 
of  the  deceased :  Animals  were  thrown  into  the  fire  j 
dogs  and  horses  were  destroyed  along  with  their  own- 
ers ;  nay,  slaves  and  captives  were  also  barbarously 
burnt  alive.  Every  thing  that  the  deceased  prized 
during  life  was  consumed  ;  so  that  it  might,  according 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  ancients,  be  useful  to  him 
after  death.  But  to  avoid  the  cruelty  and  ntpence 
of  burning  staves  or  captives,  a  blood-coloured  vest- 
ment was  generally  thrown  on  the  pile. 

Games,  pantomimes,  and  the  combats  of  gladta> 
tors  followed,  at  which  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
characters  was  the  ArchimimMS,  who  personated  the 
nanners  of  the  deceased.  At  the  funeral  of  Veispa- 
aian,  the  archiraimus,  with  the  characteristic  avarice 
of  that  emperor,  dcclan-d,  that,  rather  than  that  the 
intended  expence  should  be  lavished  on  his  ubsequies, 
Ke  would  have  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  The 
^mes  were  protracted  during  three  days  at  the  fu- 
oeral  of  Publius  Licinius ;  and  Livy  records,  that  no 
less  than  terentv  gladiators  fought  on  the  occasion. 

When  the  pile  was  consumed,  the  fire  was  extin- 
goishcd,  and  the  embers  soaked  in  wine.  The  liear- 
est  relatives,  or  eminent  men,  habited  in  loose  robes, 
aud  barv'footcd,  collected  the  bones  and  ashes  toge- 
tKcr.  Thus,  the  chief  of  the  equestrian  order,  atti- 
red io  robe«,  and  wanting  sandals,  gathered  the  re- 
mains of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  ashes,  after 
being  sprinkled  with  wine  and  the  richest  perfumes, 
were  conimttced  to  an  urn,  and  the  whole  was  con- 
st^ed  tu  the  earth  or  to  a  tomb. 
VOL.  V.  PAHT  I. 


After  returning  from  the  ceremony,  those  who  were    Burnleg. 
occupied  in  it  stepped  over  a  fire  for  purification,  as  all 
who  had  seen  a  corpse  were  defiled  ;  and  priests  and 
mapistratee,  before  resuming  their  functions,   were 
obliged  to  offer  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 

These  general  observations,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained,  apply  to  the  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  to  other  nations  of  antiquity.  With 
respect  to  the  Romans,  it  x»  not  welt  known  how  the 
ceremony  commenced,  or  what  were  the  causes  of  ii« 
discontinuance.  Macrobius,  who  lived  in  the  lower 
era  of  the  empire,  when  describing  the  custom  also 
spoken  of  by  Plutarch, of  adding  the  body  of  a  woman 
to  those  of  ten  men,  if  numbers  were  burnt  at  a  time, 
distinctly  states,  that  in  bis  own  time  burning  the 
dead  was  not  practised. 

The  true  or  fabulous  histories  of  many  nations  co- 
temporary  with  the  Romans,  and  rising  into  notice 
at  the  period  of  their  overthrow,  refer  to  the  burning 
of  the  dead;  and  their  own  accounts  receive  corrobo- 
ration from  the  observations  of  others.  Cesar  relates, 
that  the  funerals  of  the  Gauls  were  magnificent,  and 
that  every  thing  esteemed  by  the  deceased  was  con- 
sumed along  with  his  body ;  and  Tacitus  assures  us^ 
that  although  the  Germans  exhibited  less  ostentation, 
the  bodies  of  illustrious  persons  were  burnt  with  cer- 
tain kinds  of  wood  }  and  that  the  anns  of  all,  and  the 
horses  of  some,  were  consumed  along  with  them.  The 
practice  extended  over  the  north;  and,  descending 
still  later,  we  find  the  Danes  erecting  piles  to  their  war- 
riors, the  flames  whereof  might  "  reach  to  heaven." 

Burning  of  the  dead,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
is  not  uncommon  among  the  natives  of  the  British 
territories  in  India.  But  this  ceremony  is  attended 
with  some  singular  circumctances  among  the  Cucia 
or  Kookies,  a  savage  race  of  mountaineers  dwelKng 
to  the  north-cast  of  Chittagong.  When  any  one 
dies  in  a  village,  the  body  is  carried  by  his  relativea 
to  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  depodted  on  a 
stage  under  a  shed  erected  for  the  purpose.  Some 
member  of  the  family  daily  places  a  supply  of  meat 
and  drink  before  the  corpse,  and  assiduously  guards 
it  from  the  depredations  of  dogs  and  birds  while  it 
remains  in  the  shed.  If  another  of  the  same  family 
dies,  the  corpse  is  brought  to  the  same  place,  and  simi- 
lar ceremonies  arc  observed.  Whatever  be  the  time 
of  decease,  all  the  bodies  are  thus  kept  until  the  11th 
of  April,  on  which  day  the  relatives  assemble,  and 
convey  them  to  funeral  piles,  prepared  on  a  certain 
spot  within  the  precincts  of  the  village,  where  they 
arc  burnt.  The  sheds  where  they  had  been  depo- 
sited are  likewise  consumed.  This  ceremony  being 
over,  the  whole  persons  concerned  in  it  repair  to  the 
house  of  him  in  whose  familv  the  first  deatn  occurred 
in  that  year,  and  partake  of  an  entertainment  giveo 
iu  honour  of  the  dead.  On  the  following  day,  a 
similar  entertainment  is  given  by  him  in  whose  familr 
the  next  casualty  happened ;  and  so  on  with  the  rest, 
until  a  feast  has  been  given  for  each  of  the  departed. 

This  featit  in  honour  of  the  dead,  called  niicer. 
nium  by  the  Romans,  is  given  almost  over  the  whole 
world,  and  is  a  rite  still  retained  in  Britain.  Certain 
tribes  of  American  savages  preserve  the  remains  of 
the  deceased  in  the  same  way  as  the  Kookies,  until' a 
certain  time  of  the  year. 
The  bodies  of  deceased  Birmans  are  burnt ;  but  aa 
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Barning.  tlie  ceremony  is  attended  with  great  expence*  this 
'  '"  .»  -"  honour  is  not  conferred  on  the  poor.  FuneralB  are 
solemnized  with  much  religious  parade  and  semblance 
of  grief  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  The  corpse,  preceded 
by  women  chaunung  a  dirgej  is  carried  in  slow  proces- 
sion on  a  bier  on  men's  shoulders,  and  attended  by  the 
relatives  in  mourning.  When  placed  on  a  pile,  which 
is  about  six  or  eight  feet  higli,  formed  of  billets  of 
dried  wood  laid  across,  with  interstices  to  admit  the 
air  and  promote  the  conflagration,  the  priests  walk 
around,  reciting  prayers  to  their  deity.  When  the 
fire  reaches  the  body,  it  is  quickly  reduced  to  ashes ; 
and  the  bones  being  afterwards  collected,  are  depo- 
sited  in  a  grave.  The  bodies  of  tlic  chief  ecclesiastic 
of  a  province,  and  of  persons  of  exalted  station,  arc 
embalmed,  and  lie  in  state  in  some  religious  edifice 
six  weeks  before  they  are  committed  to  the  pile. 
Cremation  of  the  dead  is  practised  by  tlie  natives 


of  New  Holland,  a  race  which  ranks  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  mankind.  The  surviving  husband  constructs 
a  pile  to  consume  the  body  of  his  depacted  Mrife :  he 
collects  her  ashes,  and,  depositing  them  in  the  e■rtl^ 
erects  a  rude  and  simple  memorial  of  her  on  the  apaty 
See  Uerodolus,  p.  400;  Pomponius  Mela  de  SUu 
OrbU ;  Diodonis  SkidtUf  lib.  xix. ;  Suetoniua  up 
Vil.  Jul,  CtesarU,  Avgitil.  VespasiaHf  §  84.  101'. 
95. ;  Caesar  de  Bdl.  UtilL  lib.  6.  cap,  18. ;  iElian 
Varite  Historic,  lib.  v.. cap.  6.  Dio. 5K 59  -,  Gutherius 
de  Jure  Manium  ;  Keysler  ArtliqiiUateM  Sekcttt  Sep- 
tenliionaIu ;  Bartholinus  Libri  AiUiquUatum  Dani- 
caruvit  p.  507* ;  Brown  on  Uru  Burial ;  Holwell's 
Historical  Events- i  Campbell's  Journey  over  Ldtnds 
Hodge's  Travels  in  India  ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 
v.  vii. }  and  Asiaiic  Annual  Register,  vol.  xi.  For 
an  account  of  the  ceremony  of  Burning  the  Living,, 
see  the  above  works,  and  the  article  Caemation.    (c^ 
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JjURNiKO  instruments,  arc  optical  instruments  for 
producing  an  intense  heat  from  the  concentration  of 
the  solar  rays,  either  by  reflection  or  refraction. 
When  the  concentration  is  effected  by  reflection  alone, 
the  instruments  may  be  called  Catoptric  Burnims 
Imstrumbnts  ;  when  the  effect  is  produced  by  re- 
fraction, they  may  be  called  Dioptric  Burning  In- 
struments; and  when  the  rays  are  concentrated 
both  by  mirrors  and  lenses,  they  may  be  called  Ca- 
TAoioPTRic  Burning  Instruments.  In  proceed- 
ing, therefore,  to  give  an  account  of  the  difiEereot 
instruments  whidi  mive  been  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  shall  arrange  them  under  these  three  heads^ 

On  Catoptric  Burning  Instruments. 


Catoptric  It  appears,  from  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  that 
burning  in-  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  power  of  con- 
ttrumeuts.  ^vi^  mirrors  to  concentrate  the  solar  rays,  and  to 
bum  substances  placed  in  their  focus ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  by  a  contrivance 
of  this  kind  that  the  vestal  fires  were  rekindled.  This 
method,  however,  of  producing  an  intense  heat  from 
the  solar  rays,  can  be  practised  only  at  short  dis- 
tances, and  is  completely  mcapable  of  producing  those 
tremendous  effects  at  a  distance  which  Archimedes. 


is  said  to  have  exhibited  at  the  siege  of  Syraciue. 

The  concurring  testimonies  of  several  ancient  mi« 
thora  *  sufficiently  establish  the  general  fact,  that  by 
a  combination  of  mirrors,  constructed  by  Archime-  j^ 
dcs,  the  Roman  fleet  was  either  partly  or  whoUy  mi 
consumed.     By  means  of  a  similar  apparatus,  aa  we  Ai 
are  informed  by  Zonaras,  {Annai.  lib.  xiv.  p.  55,)^ 
Proclus  destroyed  the  Gothic  ships  in  the  haroour  of  ^ 
Constantinople,  in  order  to  protect  his  benefactor^ 
Anastasius,  against  the  bold  attempt  of  Vitalian. 

The  credibility  of  these  statements  has  been  aeri- 
ously  questioned  by  many  modern  mathcmaticiana  of. 
the  nighest  eminence,  and  the  exploits  of  Archime- 
des at  Syracuse  have  been  confidently  ranked  amimg 
the  &ble»  of  antiquity.  All  this  scepticism,  bow- 
ev«-j  aeems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  supposition,, 
that  the  Syracusan  philosopher  employed  concave 
mirrors ;.  for  if  we  suppose,  along  with  Kircher  and 
Buffon,  that  Archimedes  employed  a  combination  of. 
plain  mirrors,  and  if  we  make  some  allowance  for  the 
exaggeration  of  ancient  authors,  we  mustadmit  it  as  a 
fact  well  authenticated,  and  in  no  respect  contradicted 
by  the  principles  of  optics,  that  Archimedes  construct-' 
ed  a  burning  machine,  by  which  he  set  fire  to  the  Ro> 
man  fleet  at  a  considerable  distance.  When  the  nya 
o£  the  sun  are  reflected  from  a  plain  mirror  upon  any 


*  The  authors  who  mention  the  mirror  of  Archimedes,  are  Lucion,  GaHenus,  Anthemius,  Eustathius,  Tzetnt,  and  ^■""nnw- 

Luclan,  in  hia  Ilippias,  simply  states,  that  Arcbimcdea,  by  a  singular  artifice,  reduced  the  ithips  of  the  Roouos  to  nthna 
GalienuB  obeervea,  fDe  Temperawietttia,  lilx  iiL  cap.  2.  torn.  1.  p.  81.  EdiU  Basil.) :. "  It  is  in  this  way,  at  least  I  think  ao,  that 
Aixhimedes  burnt  the  coeray 'a  vewels.  For,  by  the  help  of  a  burning  mirror,  he  may  easily  set  lire  to  wool,  hemp,  wood,  &jc. ; 
and,  in  shoit,  to  any  thing  dry  and  light.** 

Eustathius  remarks,  in  bis  commentary  on  the  Iliad,  E.  p.  339.  that  Archimedes,  by  an  invention  In  catoptries,  burned  the 
fleet  of  the  Romans  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  shot  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  AccMrding  to  Zonaras,  fA*nid.  libb  ix.  p.  494.) 
*'  Archimedes  burnt  the  fleet  of  the  Romans  in  an  admirable  manner ;  for  he  turned  a  certain  mirror  towards  tb«  aim, 
which  KGcived  its  rays.  The  air  having  been  heated  on  account  of  the  density  and  smoothness  of  this  mirror,  he  kindled  ao 
immense  flame,  which  be  precipitated  on  the  vessels  which  were  in  the  harbour,  and  reduced  them  to  ashes." 

**  When  the  fleet  of  Marcellus  (says  Tzetzes,  CkUiad  ii..ll9.)  was  within  how-shot,  the  old  man  (Archimedes)  brought  ont 
a  hexagonal  mirror  which  he  had  made.  He  placed,  at  proper  distances  from  this  mirror,  other  smaller  mirrors,  which  were  of 
the  same  kind,  and  which  were  moved  by  means  of  their  Mngcs,  and  certain  aquare  plates  of  metal.  He  anerwanU  placed  bis 
mirror  in  the  midst  of  the  solar  rays,  precisely  at  noonday.  The  rays  of  the  sun  being  reflected  by  this  mirror,  he  kindled  •■ 
dreadfbl  Ore  in  the  ships,  which  were  reduced  to  ashes  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  a  bo>v  shot.  Dion  and  Diodorus,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Archimedes,  and  several  other  authors,  speak  of  this  fact ;  but  chiefly  Anthemius,  who  wrote  on  the  ptodigjca  oi* 
nachanics :  it  is  in  these  works  that  we  read  the  history  of  the  conflagration  occasioned  by  the  mirror  of  Archimedes." 

Though. thesQ  authorities  are  conclusive,  yet  no  noUcc  is  taken  of  Archimedcs's  mirrpr  by  PoiyMus,  LIvy,  and  Flbtdrcb. 
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t,  tWipaee  occupied  by  the  reflected  light  is 
always  greater  than  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and 
I  this  space  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  object. 
The  heat  which  is  lo«t  by  reflection  does  not  much 
exceed  one-half  of  the  direct  heal  of  the  «olar  rays  ; 
so  that  two  plain  mirrors,  which  reflect  the  sun's 
light  upon  an  object  moderately  distant,  will  pro- 
doce  a  degree  of  heat  nearly  equal  to  the  direct  heat 
of  the  tun.  By  increasing,  therefore,  the  number  of 
intrrors»  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  may  be  increa- 
sed to  any  assignable  magnitude.  If  the  distance 
«f  the  object  i«  increased,  the  space  occupied  by  tlie 
reflected  rayi  from  each  mirror  will  also  be  increa- 
•ed.^  and,  in  proportion  to  this  augmentation,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  will  be  diminished  ;  but  this  dimi- 
aution  of  the  heat  may  be  compensated  by  increasing 
the  number  of  the  mirrors.  Hence  it  is  possible, 
theoretically  speaking,  to  prodecc  any  degree  of  heat 
at  any  given  distance.  In  practice,  however,  the 
distance  at  which  combustion  may  be  effected  is  li- 
mited by  several  causes.  While  the  reflected  rays 
pass  through  the  atmosphere,  their  force  is  consider- 
ably diminished  by  the  density  of  the  medium  ;  and 
eten  when  the  plain  mirrors  are  formed  with, the  ut- 
most care,  they  are  still  by  no  means  free  from  irre- 
gularities on  their  surface.  The  angular  deviation 
produced  by  these  irregularities  increases  with  the 
distance  at  which  the  reflected  rays  arc  received  ;  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  the  reflected  light,  instead 
of  forming  one  large  image,  would  be  separated  into 
various  detached  porttons. 

The  next  burning  mirror  that  seems  to  have  been 

coostnicted  after  that  of  Archimedes,  was  contrived 

by  Anthemius  of  Tralles,  who  flourished  towards 

the  end  of  the  fifth  century.     This  learned  architect 

was  a  favourite  of  Justinian,  who  employed  him  in 

the  construction  of  various  ediBces,  but  particularly 

in  the  church  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which 

l»e  designed  and  executed.     He  was  aUo  the  disciple 

of  Produa^  from  whom  he  probably  received  some 

ifbraoation  respecting  the  construction  of  burning 

rofa>  of  which  he  has  given  a  full  and  distinct  ac- 

nt  10  a  fragment  entitled  Ttt^t  int^Mh^m  ^nx^n- 

rmt.    *«  Of  Wonderful  Machines,"  which  has  been 

lated  and  illustrated  by  M,  Dupuys,  in  the  3/e- 

res  tic  V  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  1111,    torn. 

ii^'i — tSl .    The  following  quotation  from  this 

t,  will  give  the  reader  a  complete  view  of  the 

ioD  of  Anthemiu-s  who  appears  to  have  been 

lely  master  of  llie  subiect  upon  which  he  wrote. 

acknowledging,  that  it  was  universally  admit- 

inJua  time,  that  Archimedes  had  destroyed  the 

[oman  fleet  by  means  of  burning  mirrors,  Anthemins 

bwrves,  •'  Let  u?,  therefore,  bring  and  collect  at 

ne  point  other  diilercnt  rays,  by  means  of  plain  and 

milar  mirrors,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  tltt^se  rays, 

nited  after  reflection,  may  produce  inilammation  : 

may  be  cflected  by   means  of  several  persons 

og  mirrors,  which,  according  to  the  positions  in- 

«d»  tend  the  rays  to  one  point. 

But,  %a  order  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  revult- 

g  from  etitruuting  this  operation  to  several  persons, 

'for  we  shall   find,  that  the  matter  intended   to  be 

<»Tnt  docs  not  require  less  than  twenty- four  rcflcc- 

ion<>J  the  following  construction  must  be  followed: 

XtfCt  tlicrc  be  a  hexagonal  plain  mirror,  and  other 


adjoining  similar  mirrors  attached  to  tf i^-sid^ft^  of  the 
hexagonal  mirror  by  the  smallest  diameter,  so  that 
they  may  be  moved  on  these  lines  by  means  of  plates 
or  bands  applied,  which  unite  them  to  each  other,  or 
by  means  of  what  are  called  hinges.  1  f,  therefore, 
we  bring  the  surrounding  mirrors  into  the  same  plane 
with  the  mirror  in  the  centre,  it  is  clear,  that  all  the 
rays  will  undergo  a  reflection  similar,  and  conformable 
to  the  common  position  of  all  the  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment. But  if.  the  centre  mirror  remaining  as  it  were 
immoveable,  we  dexterously  incline  upon  it  all  the 
other  mirrors  which  surround  it,  it  is  evident  that 
the  rays  reflected  by  them  will  tend  towards  the 
middle  of  the  place  where  the  first  mirror  is  directed. 
Repeat  the  same  operation,  and  around  the  mirrors 
already  described  placing  other  similar  mirrors,  all  of 
which  may  be  inclined  towards  the  central  mirror, 
collect  towards  the  same  point  the  rays  which  they 
send,  so  that  all  these  united  rays  may  excite  inflam- 
mation in  the  given  spot. 

"  But  this  inflammation  will  take  place  better,  if 
you  can  employ  for  this  purpose  four  or  five  of  these 
burning  mirrors,  and  even  seven,  and  if  they  are  all 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  substance  to  be  burnt^ 
so  as  that  the  rays  which  issue  from  them,  miaually 
intersecting,  may  render  the  inflammation  more  con- 
siderable :  For,  if  the  mirrors  are  all  in  one  place, 
the  rays  reflected  will  intersect  at  very  acute  angles ; 
so  that  all  the  place  around  the  axis  being  heated, 
the  inflammatioa  will  aot  take  place  at  the  single 
point  given. 

*»  It  is  therefore  possible,  by  means  of  the  burning 
mirrors  just  mentioned,  to  carry  inilammation  to  a 
given  distance.  Those  who  have  made  mention  of 
the  mirrors  constructed  by  the  divine  Archimedes, 
have  not  said  that  he  made  use  of  a  single  burning 
mirror,  but  of  several ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  do  other  way  of  carrying  inflammation  to 
any  distance." 

From  the  demonstration  which  Anthenias  pro* 
ceeds  to  give,  but  which  we  have  not  room  for  in- 
serting, it  appears  tliat  his  mirror  was  con  jtructed  on 
exact  geometrical  principles,  afid  was  truly  parabolic. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  an  Burnine 
ardour  for  science  began  to  prevail,  we  find  the  sub-  mirror*  of 
ject  of  burning  mirrors  again   broivj^^ht  into  notice,  l.conliard 
Qur  conntr^-man,  Lconhard  L'  i!   a  work  en-  i^'gg«-- - 

titled  /'aniunur/rm,  published  in  iinl571iand 

repubh?>hed  by  his  son  Thomas  Diggcs  in  15^1,  men- 
tions a  burning^  mirror,  which  appears  to  have  consist- 
ed of  a  combination  of  plain  mirrors.  In  the  Preface 
to  the  second  edition,  Mr  Thomas  Digges  observes. 
<'  Archimedes  also  (as  some  suppose,)  with  a  glasse 
framed  by  reuulution  of  a  section  paraboUcall,  fired 
the  Roman  nauie  in  the  sea,  comming  to  the  siege  of 
Syracusa.  But  to  leave  these  celestial  causes,  and 
things  donne  of  antiqnitie,  long  agoe,  my  father,  hath  - 

at  sundrie  times,  by  the  sunnc  bcamcs,  firt  d  powder  and 
dischargde  ordinance  4uiifa  mle  and  more  disi^inte  ; 
which  things  I  am  the  boulder  to  n-port,  for  that  , 

there  are  yet  liuing  diuerse  uf  these  his  doings  [ocu' 
lali  testes,  eye  witnesses,)  and  many  other  matters 
farre  more  strange  and  rarCf  which  1  omit  as  imper- 
tinent to  this  place." 

In  the  21st  chapter  of  the  first  book,  the  subject 
o/  burning  glasses  is  resumad*-  **  Someihavc  ibndly. 
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surmiKd,  tliat  ArchlJiiedcs  biimcd  the  Roman  navie 
with  a  portion  of  a  Kection  parabolical  artificiallye  made 
to  reflect  and  unite  the  sunne  beames  a  great  distance 
ofF,  and  for  the  construction  of  this  glass  loke  great 
peines>  with  high  curiositie,to  write  large  and  many  in- 
tricate demonstrations,  but  it  is  a  mere  faotasie  and  ut> 
lerly  impossible,  with  any  one  glass  whataueuer  it  be, 
to  fire  any  thing  only  one  thousand  pace  off,  no  though 
it  were  an  100  foote  ouer,  marry  true  it  is  the  para, 
bula  for  his  smitll  distance,  most  perfectly  doth  unite 
bcamcB,  and  most  uchemently  burneth  of  all  other 
reflecting  glasfcB.  But  how  by  application  of  mo 
glasses  to  extend  this  unitie  or  concourse  of  beames  in 
his  full  force,  yea  to  augment  and  multiply  the  same, 
that  the  farder  it  is  carried  the  more  violently  it  shall 
pearse  and  burne.  Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est,  wherein 
God  sparing  life  and  the  time  which  opportunitie 
arruiog,  and  minde  to  impart  to  my  couotrymen  some 
such  secrets,  a«  hath  I  suppose  in  this  our  age  been 
reuealed  to  very  few,  no  lesse  seruing  for  the  securitie 
and  defence  of  our  naturall  countrey,  than  bui-ely  to 
be  maruailed  at  of  strangers." 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Pantome- 
iria  of  Leonhard  Digges,  our  illustrious  countryman 
Baron  Napier  of  Merchiston,  drew  up  a  list  of  '*  se> 
cret  inventions,  profitable  and  necessary  in  these  days 
for  the  defence  of  this  island,  and  withstanding  of 
strangers,  enemies  of  God's  truth  and  rcligpon." 
The  first  and  second  of  these  inventions  are  burning 
mirrors,  which  Lord  Napier  has  very  brieHy  describ' 
cd  in  the  following  words : 

Firttf  "  The  invention,  proof,  and  perfect  demon- 
stration, geometrical  and  algebraical,  of  a  burning 
mirror,  which  receiving  of  dispersed  beams  of  the  sun, 
doth  reflect  the  same  beams  altogether  united,  and 
conctirring  precisely  in  one  mathematical  point,  in 
the  which  point  most  necessarily  it  engciidereth  fire  ; 
what  an  evident  demonstration  of  their  error  who  af- 
firm  this  to  be  made  a  parabolic  section.  The  use 
uf  tliis  invention  serveth  for  the  burning  of  the  ene- 
my's ships  at  whatsoever  appointed  distance." 

SecondUf,  **  The  invention  aud  sure  demonstration 
of  another  mirror,  which  receiving  the  dispersed 
beams  of  any  material  fire,  or  flame,  yieldeth  also  the 
former  effect,  aud  serveth  for  the  like  use." 

It  does  uot  appear  tliat  Napier  ever  condescended 
to  give  any  farther  account  of  these  burning  mirrors; 
for  when  he  was  solicited,  a  shoit  time  before  his 
death,  by  one  of  his  most  particular  friends,  **  not  to 
bury  such  excellent  inventions  in  the  grave  with  him," 
he  replied,  "  that  for  the  ruin  and  overtlirow  of  man 
there  were  too  many  devices  already  framed,  which, 
if  he  could  make  to  be  fewer,  be  would  with  all  his 
might  endeavour  to  do  ;  and  that  therefore  seeing  the 
m^ice  and  rancour  rooted  in  the  heart  of  mankind, 
will  not  suffer  them  to  diminish  the  number  of  tliem, 
by  any  new  conceit  of  his,  they  should  never  be  in- 
creased." 

The  next  buying  nainror  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  was  •  invented  by  the  learned  Athanasius 
Kircher.      This   indefatigable   plulosophcr   made  a 

freat  variety  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
Hshing  the  authenticity  of  Archimedes's  burning 
mirrors.  He  began  with  combining  a  number  of  pa- 
rabolic specula ;  but  tlits  method  was  quickly  aban- 
dooedi  and  he  resorted  to  the  use  of  plain  mirrors. 
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Having  procured  a  number  of  plain  Btid  circular  gb** 
ses,  he  placed  thum  upon  a  wall,  at  ftticlk  degrees  of 
inclination  that  they  all  reflected  tlie  light  of  the  sun 
to  one  point,  and  produced  a  considerable  beat.  Hia 
principal  experiments,  however,  were  made  with  five 
plane  specula  fixed  in  a  frame,  so  that  they  collected 
the  solar  rays  at  the  distance  of  more  than  one  hua> 
dred  feet.  At  this  distance  he  produced  a  degree  of 
heat  which  suiHcicntly  convinced  him,  that  by  mcrea- 
bing  the  number  of  his  mirrors,  be  could  have  consu- 
med inflammable  substances  at  a  much  greater  distance. 
He  informs  us  in  his  Magica  Caioptrica,  that  the  heat 
of  the  first  reflection  was  different  from  that  of  di- 
rect light  ;  that  the  light  when  doubled  gave  a  very 
perceptible  increase  of  heat  ;  that  it  had  the  heat  of 
a  fire  when  tripled  ;  that  when  quadrupled,  the  best 
could  still  be  endured  ;  but  that  a  fivefold  reflectiofi 
made  the  heat  almost  intolerable.  From  these  results 
he  concludes,  that  a  combination  of  plain  mirrors  waa 
capable  of  producing  more  powerful  effects,  than  mir- 
rors of  a  paraboUc,  hyperboUc,  or  elliptic  form  ;  and 
he  entreats  future  mathematicians  to  prosecute  the 
subject  with  a  more  numerous  combination  of  plane 
specula.  Not  satisfied  with  these  trials,  Kircher,  ac- 
companied by  his  pupil  Schottus,  made  a  voyage  to 
Syracuse  in  order  to  examine  the  position  of  the  kos- 
tile  fleet,  and  tliey  were  both  completely  convinced, 
that  the  ships  of  MarccUus  could  not  have  been  more 
than  thirty  paces  distant  from  Archimedes. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  distinguished  bj  the  yj|„„', 
production  of  various  burning  mirrors,  of  different  buruini 
constructions.  The  principal  of  these  were  made  by  mirto«% 
M.  Vilette,  a  French  artist  at  Lyons,  who  appears  , 

to  have  constructed  no  fewer  than  five  of  consiidera- 
blc  magnitude-  One  of  them  was  bought  by  M. 
D'Alibert  for  loOO  livres :  another  was  purchased 
by  Tavernier,  and  presented  to  the  King  of  Persia  : 
a  third  was  sent  by  the  French  king  to  the  Royal 
Academy  :  a  fourth  was  bought  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  the  fifth  was  brought  to  Esigland  for  pub- 
lic exhibition.  The  first  of  these  mirrors  was  thirty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weighed  above  a  hundred 
weight.  Its  fucal  length  was  about  three  feet,  and 
the  size  of  the  sun's  image  was  about  half  a  Lonis 
d'or.  It  was  mounted  on  a  circular  frame  of  steel, 
and  could  easily  be  put  into  any  required  positioa. 
This  mirror  was  made  in  1670,  and  having  been 
brought  to  St  Germains  by  the  order  of  the  king,  his 
majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he  rewarded 
Vilette  with  a  hundred  pistoles  fur  the  sight  of  it,  and 
afterwards  purchased  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  royal 
observatory  atParis.    The  effects  were  the  following  v 

A  small  piece  of  pot  iron  was  melted  in      .     .     40  • 
A  silver  piece  of  fifteen  pence  was  pierced  in         2+ 
A  thick  nail  {le  clou  de  paysan)  meltdd  in       .     SO 
The  end  of  a  sword  blade  of  Olinde  burnt  io      4.S 

A  brass  counter  was  pierced  in 6 

A  piece  of  red  copper  was  melted  in     .     .     .       4-2 
A  piece  of  chamber  quarrystojie  waa  vitrified  in  45  -. 

Watch-spring  steel  melted  in 9  ' 

A  mineral  stone,  such  as  is  used  in  harquebus- 

ses  a'ronetf  was  calcined  and  vitrified  in  .  t 
A  piece  of  mortar  was  vitrified  in  ....  62 
Green  wood  and  other  bodies  took  fire  instantly. 

The  mirror  of  M.  Vilette  which  was  brought  to 


I 
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Er:                                 the  hands  of  Dr  Htrrii  and  S<rptala,   a  canon  of  Milan,  tlo  not  appear  to  have     Burning 
Dr                                 made  scveraJ  trials  with  it.     It  produced  such  powerful  effects  as  those  of  M.  Vilette,      li»»tru. 
wan  a    I.                "i>  «l  coppefj  tin,   and  tin  g^laM  ;  The  mirror  of  Maginus  was  only  120  inches  in  diame-      '"^"^'    , 
and  its  >               i   had  gomethin{r  of  a  yellow  cast.  tcr,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  difFerrnt  accounts  ' 
There  were  only  a   few   small   flaws  in   the  concave  in  the  PliHosOpliical  Ti-atuactiottg,  that  Scpula  had  Burning 
surface,  but  there   wire  some  holes  in  the  convex  constructed  two  mirrors.     The  first,  which  was  five  ^'"^?'' "' 
side  which  was  polished.     The  diameter  of  the  mir-  palms,  or  about  S^  feet  in  diameter,  had  a  long  focal  ^^^p* 
ror  was  47  inches,  its  radius  of  curvature  76  inches,  length  ;  but  there  is  no  particular  information  respect-  ui,. 
and  its  focal  length  S8  inches.     The  following  re-  ing  its  effects,  which  seem  to  have  been  far  from  power- 
suits  were  obtained  in  June  I71S,  between  9  and   12  ful,  as  a  gcntlemao  who  had  seen  it,  declared,  *'  tha( 
o'clock  m  the  morning,  and  the  time  waa  measured  it  cfnUd  not  set  wood  tmjire  but  ofltr  the  time  of  sntf- 
hy  a  haJf-second  pendulum.  ing  a  miserere!"  a  method  of  measuring  time  not 

Secontfs.  much  in  une  among  experimental  philosophers.    The 

A  red  piece  of  Roman  patera  began  to  melt  in       »  other  burning  mirror  of  Septals  seemE  to  have  been 

and  was  rraily  to  drop  in 100  ahout  scv^n  h-el  in  diameter,  and  to  have  had  a  focul- 

A  black  piece  of  the  same  melted  in      .     .     .       4  length  of  50  palms,  or  about  3S  feet.     See  Schottus       ' 

and  wasready  to  drop  in W  Magta  Utttvers.  Part  I.  vol.  vit.  $  6.  p.  418.  ' 

Chalk  taken  out  of  an  cchiaos  epaUgus  filled  ]„  the  year  l(j85,  M.  De  La  Garouste  presented  La  C*. 

wiih  chalk,  only  fied  away  in       .      ...     23  (^  jhe  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  large  metallic  mirror,  r«u»te'» 

A  fossil  shell  calcined  in 7  five  feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  in  focal  •*V™''*S 

and  did  no  more  in 6i  Iwigih.     It  was  not  equally  polished,  and  a  pirt-e  \v^^  """'"■• 

The  black  part  of  a  piece  of  Pompey's  pilUr  inserted  in  the  middle  of  it  where  the  metal 

melted  in       ,,...♦,....     SO  ^^      This  circumstance,   however,  did  aoi 

And  tlie  white  part  in .     .     5-t  diminish  its  force.     Several  trials  were    made  wnh 

Copper  ore,  with  no  metal  visible,  vitrified  in         8  this    mirror  in  the   Acadeniy,  by  order  of  M.  Dr 

tJUg  or  cinder  of  the  iron  work  said  to  have  been  Louvois,  but  the  prvcise  effects  which  it  produced' 

wrought  by  the  Saxons,  was  ready  to  run  in    29^  have  not  been  detailed.     It  is  merely  stated,  that  thos6' 

The  mirror  now  became  hot,  aad  burned  with  who  tried  it  were  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  that 

much  k&3  force.  its  effects  would  have  been  much  greater  had  it  been 

Secandsr  better  polished,  and  mounted  upon  a  proper  stand. 
Iron  ere  fled  at  first,  but  nwlted  Jif  .     ...     24  On   the   27th   of   February,    1667—8,    Francis  Smeth- 

Talc  b«ga«i  to  calcine  at 40  Smethwick,  Esq.  produced  before  the  Royal  Society  wiclc's 

»nd  held  in  the  focus 64  two  burning  concave  glawes,  ground  of  a  newfy  iVi-  b".r«iJng 

Calculus  Kiimanus  was  calcined  in      ...     .       2  vmiedjigitre,  which  was  probably  that  of  a  parabola.  '"'"°"- 

and  only  dropped  off  in      .....     60  One  of  them  was  six   inches  diameter,   with    three 

The  tooth  «jf  an  anonymous  fish  melted  in       .     32^  inches  of  focal  length  ;  and  the  other  was  of  the  same 

The  ubeitos  seemed  condensed  a  little  ia        .     28  diameter,  with  its  focus  ten  inches  distant.     When 

But  it  now  became  cloudy.     M.  Viktte  says  these  were  brought  towards  a  large  lighted  candle^ 

thai  the  mirror  usually  calcines  asbektos.  they  somewhat  warmed  the  faces  of  those  that  were 

A  f^den  marchesite  broke,and  begae  to  melt  in      30  four  or  five  feet  distant ;  and  when  held  to  the  fire,  they 

A  Mlwer  sixpence  melted  in 7^  burnt  gloves  and  garments  at  the  distance  of  about 

A  Kwg  William's  copper  halfpenny  melted  in     20  three  feet   from  the  fire.      At  another  experiment 

and  ran  with  a  hole  la  it  in     ....     Si  ^^ade  in  the  presence  of  Dr  J^eth  Ward,  the  deeper 

A  Kiag  George's  halfpenny  melted  in  ...     16  of  the  two  burned  a  piece  of  wood  into  flame  in  the 

and  ran  in 34  space  of  ten  seconds,  and  the  shallower  one  in  five 

Tin  melted  m  .     -     . 3  seconds.     This  experiment  was  made  in  autumn^  at 

n  melted  in 16  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  weather  wa« 

(.Itcd  in      . 3  gloomy.     By  exposing  the  deeper  concave  to  a  north- 

and  had  a  hole  in 6  em  window  on  which  the  sun  did  not  shine,  it  was 

Thin  tile  n>elted  in 4  found  to  warm  the  hand  by  "collecting  the  warmed  air 

and  had  a  hole  and  was  vitrified  through  in  80  in  the  day  time,  which  it  would  not  do  after  sunset. " 

BoAv  calcined  in        4  T),e  buniing  mirror  constructed  bv  the  celebra.  T«him- 

•Ad  vitnficd  in 33  ted  M.  Tschirnhausen,  was  formed  of^  copper  plate,  l"a"M!n'» 

Att  emerald  waa  melted  into  a  substance  like  scarcely  twice  as  thick  as  the  back  of  an  ordinary  t>u'ui"g 

Turquoise  stone,  and  a  diamond  that  weighed  knife.     It  was  about  three  Leipsic  ells  in  <ii»meter.  '^'°^' 

^  grams  lost  ^ihs  of  its  weight.  it  was  weU  pohshed  ;  and  burnt  at  the  distance  of 

This  mirror  was  made  by  M.  Vilette,  sorae  years  two  Leipsic  ells.  •     The  following  results  were  ob- 

after  the  first,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons,  taiiicd  with  it : 

It  came  into  the  possession  oi  M.  Vilette  the  son,  1.  A  piece  of  wood  held  in  the  foctis,  flames  in  a 

engineer  and  optician  to  his  electoral  htghnefis  of  Co-  moment,  so  that  a  fresh  wind  can  hardly  put  it  out. 
logne,  bishop   and  prince  of  Liege   where  he  com-  2.   Water  applied  in  an  earthen  vessel  immediately 

roonly  T««ides.     At  the  desire  of  several  Irarned  men,  boils  ;  and  the  vessel  being  kept  there  some  time,  ibc 

M.   Vilette  brought  it  to  London,  where  its  effects  water  evaporates  all  away. 

exhibited  in  Priory  garden,  Whitehall.  3.  A  piece  of  tin  or  lead  three  inches  thick  melts 

The  burning  mirrors  of  Magicus,  aud  of  Man/redi  away  in  drops  as  soon  as  it  is  put  in  the  focus ;  aftd 

^   *  In  another  account  its  diameter  is  said  to  be  44  ^*^U  ^d  its  focal  lengtb  It  (9$U 
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when  held  there  a  litlte  time  is  io  a  per/eel  ^/luor,  so 
that  in  2  or  3  minutes  it  is  quite  pierced  through. 

4.  A  plate  of  iron  or  «teel  becomes  immediately 
red  hot,  and  soon  after  i  hole  is  burnt  through  it. 

5.  Copper,  silver,  &c.  melt  in  five  or  six  minutes. 
a.  Stones,  brick,  &c.  soon  become  red  hot. 

7.  Slate  becomes  red  hot,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
turns  into  a  fine  sort  of  black  glass. 

8.  Tiles  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  most  in- 
tense heat  of  fire,  melt  down  into  a  yellow^  glass. 

9.  Pot-shreds,  that  had  been  much  used  ia  the 
fire,  melt  into  a  blackish  yellow  glass. 

1 0.  Pumicestone  melts  into  a  white  transparent  glass. 

11.  A  piece  of  a  very  strong  crucible  melted  into 
S'glass  in  8  minutes. 

1  a.  Bones  were  converted  into  a  kind  of  opaque  glas«i 
and  a  clod  of  earth  into  a  yellow  or  greenish  glass. 

13.  The  beams  of  the  full  moon  when  at  her 
greatest  altitude  were  concentrated  by  ttiis  speculum, 
but  no  perceptible  degree  of  heat  was  experienced. 

Zachariaa  Traberus  mentions  in  his  book  /»  Nervo 
OpticOf  that  burning  mirrors  may  be  constructed  by 
turning  a  large  concave  of  wood,  laying  its  surface 
equally  with  pitch,  and  covering  it  with  square  pieces 
or  leaf  gold  about  two  or  three  inches  broad.  Large 
mirrors,  he  says,  may  be  made  of  30,  or  100,  or  more 
concave  pieces,  artfully  joined  in  a  turned  wooden 
dish  or  scuttle. 

Zahnius,  in  his  work  In  Oculo  Ariific.  fundam.  S. 
informs  us,  that  one  Neuman^  an  engineer  at  Vienna, 
formed  burning  mirrors  of  pasteboard,  covered  on  the 
inside  with  straw  glued  to  it,  and  that  their  effect  waa 
so  powerful  as  to  melt  metals  almost  instantly. 

Parabolic  mirrors  of  a  large  size,  and  very  consider- 
able power,  were  constructed  by  M,  Hoesen  of  Dres- 
den, and  afterwards  by  M.  Ehrard.  These  mirrors 
were  composed  of  several  pieces  of  solid  wood,  and 
on  the  convex  part  were  pieces  of  wood,  both  di- 
verging from  the  vertex  and  transversely,  nicely  fit- 
ted and  strengthened.  The  concave  part  of  this 
framing  was  covered  with  copperplate  \  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  4>|  feet  long,  and  2^  feet  broad,  so  as  to 
reacnble  one  piece,  finely  polished.  The  speculum 
$o  supported  as  to  be  easily  managed,  and  the 
Mtcrior  part  of  it  was  subtended  by  an  iron  arch  half 
«p  inch  thick.  The  middle  of  this  arch,  which  coin- 
cided with  the  place  of  the  burning  focus,  was  per- 
forated into  a  ring,  which  supported  from  both  sides 
an  iron  fork  for  receiving  the  body  to  be  examined. 
Four  of  Mr  Ehrard's  mirrors  constructed  in  this  way 
had  the  following  dimensions  : 


No.  1 
2 
3 

4 


Perimeter. 


Feet,  Inches. 
29       4 
21       0 
16       4 
13 U 


Diameter,  I  Depth  or 
or  ordinate,     absciss. 


Feet,  Inchei^ 

9  7 

6  8 

5  1 

4  2 


Ffct,  Inches. 
1  4 

0       10| 

0     loj 

O         7 


Focal 
length. 


Feet,  lochcs. 

4  0 

5  1 
1  JO 
1         9 


The  celebrated  Wolfius,  who  had  witneseed  the  ef- 
fects of  these  mirrors,  assures  us,  that  in  burning, 
calcining,  melting,  and  vitrifying,  they  for  exceeded 
any  thmg  of  the  kind  ever  known.  The  hardest 
Stones  scarcely  resiited  a  few  seconds.     Metals  were 


rapidly  perforated,  and  vegetables  and  bonet  irere' 
immediately  burnt  to  a  cinder  and  vitrified- 

Our  celebratfd  countryman,  Dr  James  Gregory, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  burning 
machines,  about  the  year  1670  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Collins,  dated  St  Andrews,  7th  March,  1673,  he. 
states  his  views  on  this  subject,  and  requests  Mr  Col- 
lins to  communicate  them  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
returns  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  invention,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Collins.  The  passages  in  these  letters 
are  too  interesting  to  be  given  m  any  other  formthan.< 
in  the  original  words  of  these  distinguished  authors. 

**  Mr  Newton's  discourse  of  reflection/'  says  Dr 
Gregory,  ««  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  notion  I  had  oC 
burning  glasbes  several  years  ago;  which  appears  to 
me  more  useful!  than  subtile  If  ther  be  a  concave 
speculum  of  glasse,  the  leaded  convex  surface  having 
the  same  center  with  the  concave,  or  to  speak  pre-' 
ciselie,  albeit  perchance  to  little  more  purpose,  let  the 
radius  of  the  convexitie  be  c,  the  thicknes  of  the 
glasse  in  axis  transitu  fy  the  radius  of  the  convexitie 
9c*  -t-  18cf  +  5/* 


equal  to 


,  this  speculum  sal  bare 


9c  +  5/^ 

the /be/  of  both  the  surfaces  in  the  same  point ;  and  not 
onlie  that,  but  all  the  rays  which  are  reflected  be- 
twixt the  two  surfaces,  sal,  in  their  egresse,  come, 
quam  proximo,  to  the  common  focus.  The  making 
of  such  an  speculum,  rcquireth  not  much  more  airt 
than  an  ordinar  plane  glasse,  seing  great  subtiltie  is; 
not  necessar  here:  so  that  I  believe  they  who  mak 
the  plane  miroir  glasses,  wold  mak  one  of  these,  thrw 
foot  in  diameter,  for  four  or  five  pounds  sterling,  or 
little  more  ;  for  I  have  seen  plane  glasses,  almost  of 
that  bignes,  sold  even  here  for  less  money.  Now 
seing  (as  Mr  Newton  observeth)  that  al  reflecting 
metalls  lose  more  than  one-third  of  the  rayee ;  this 
concave  glasse,  even  ccrieris  paribus,  wold  have  an 
great  advantage  of  a  metall  one  ;  for  certainlie  an 
exactlicpolished  thin  miroir-glasse,  of  good  transparent 
mater,  after  a  few  reflections,  doeth  not  lose  one- 
fourth  of  the  raycs  :  and,  upon  other  accounts,  this 
h»th  incomparable  advantages,  seeing  it  is  more  por- 
table, free  from  tarnishing,  and,  above  al,  hardlie 
-,'^th  of  the  value.  The  great  usefulness  of  burning 
concaves,  this  being  so  obvious,  and  as  yet  (for  quhat 
I  know)  untouched  by  anie,  makes  me  jealous  that 
there  may  be  in  the  practice  some  fallacie.  Ye  may 
communicate  this  to  intelligent  persons,  and  espe* 
ciallie  to  Mr  Newton  ;  assurmg  him  that  none  hath 
a  greater  veneration  for  hrm,  admiring  more  hia  great 
and  subtile  inventions,  than  his  and  yours. 

P.  S.  If  ye  please,  let  me  hear,  with  the  first  con- 
venience, what  may  be  judged  the  result  of  this  burn- 
ing concave  ;  for  I  am  as  much  concerned  to  be  un- 
deceived, if  ther  be  any  insuperable  difitcultie,  as  to 
be  informed  of  an  most  surprising  success.  I  liave 
^ke  of  it  to  scveraU  here,  but  al  wer  as  ignorant  of 
it  as  my  self,"  &c. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  reply  to  Mr  Collins  is  dated 
Cambridge,  April  9ih  1673,  and  contains  the  folk»w* 
ing  passage : — 

"  Thedesign  of  the  burning  speciil  arstomc 

very  plausible,  and  worthy  of  beii  practice. 

What  artists  may  think  of  it.  I  know  not;  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  practice,  that  occurs  to  me, 
is  to  proportion  the  two  surfaces  so,  that  the  force  of 
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both  may  be  in  the  Uae  point  according  to  the 
theory.  But,  perhapt,  it  is  not  neceasajnr  to  be  so 
curious;  for,  it  leema  to  me,  that  the  effect  would 

"  scarce  be  sensibly  less,  if  both  sides  should  be  ground 
to  the  concave  and  ^age  of  the  same  tool,  &c.  &c." 

The  attention  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  being  thus  acdden- 
tallj  directed  to  the  subject  of  burning  instruments,  he 
procured  seven  concave  glass  mirrors,  each  of  which 
•  was  ekvcu  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  of 
.  these  were  placed  round  the  seventh,  and  contiguous, 
.  but  so  as  to  have  one  common  focus.  The  general  focal 
kngth  was  S2  inches  and  a  half,  and  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.     It  melted  gold  in  about  half  a  minute, 
and  vitrified  brick  or  tue  in  one  seconds— The  effect 
of  these  specula  was  obviously  much  less  tiian  seven 
times  the  effiect  of  any  one  of  them.     The  rays  of  the 
sun  could  fall  perpendicularly  only  on  the  one  in  the 
middle;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  obliquity  of  in- 
cidence, none  of  the  specula  intercepted  a  column  of 
rays  of  the  same  diameter,  and  the  image  formed  in 
the  focus  of  each  could  not  be  exactly  circular,  f 
Burning  mirrors,  composed  of  glass,  were  con- 

*  itructed  by  M.  Zeiher  of  St  Pietersbargh.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  convert  pbtes  of  plain  glass  into  concave 
minors,  which  he  effected,  by  placing  the  glass 
upon  a  convex  tool,  and  exposing  it  to  a  strong  heatf 
tiu  it  assumed  the  exact  curvature  of  the  tooL  Zei- 
■fcer  made  numerous  trials  with  plates  of  various  sizes* 
Kid,  after  several  failures,  he  succeeded  in  finding  the 
proper  method  of  conducting  the  operation.  No 
particular  difficulties  occurred  in  givmg  the  proper 
ihape  to  plates  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter ;  but,  in 
forming  one  of  16  inches,  the  circumference  was 
moulded  to  the  tool  before  the  cential  parts,  where  a 
number  of  vesicles  of  air  had  collected;  and»  in  some 
other  cases,  the  glasses  cracked  after  they  had  re* 
ceived  the  proper  shape.  The  following  method  is 
that  which  Zeiher  always  found  to  succeed  i 

A  small  bit  of  the  glass  to  be  used,  must  Erst  be 
exposed  to  the  fire  tin  it  becomes  red  hot,  and  if, 
after  cooling,  it  has  preserved  its  polish  and  transpa> 
jency»  the  glass  is  fit  for  the  required  purpose,  for  it 
•ometioxs  happens  that  the  glass  becomes  quite  black 
after  the  operation.    The  plate  of  glass  is  next  pla- 
ced on  a  concave  iron  dish  of  the  required  cunrature» 
sod  put  into  a  furnace.    Coals  are  placed  below  and 
above  the  dish,  and  on  all  sides  of  it.     The  greatest 
ca^  must  then  be  taken  that  the  glass  shall  become 
equally  hot  both  at  the  circumference  and  at  the 
centre,  for  if  the  red  colour  should  get  deeper  in  the 
middle,  the  glass  will  be  in  great  danger.     As  soon 
Sa  the  whole  is  red  hot,  the  instant  of  its  bending  to 
the  shape  of  the  mould  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  when  this  happens,  which  may  be  observed  from 
the  reflected  images  of  the  surrounding  coals,  all  the 
£re  must  be  removed  from  above  the  glass,  and  also 
a  great  part  of  the  fire  at  its  sides.    The  glass  must 
then  be  covered  with  warm  ashes,  that  have  been 
paised  through  a  sieve,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  cool 
gradually.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  marli» 


the  precise  moment  when  tne  glatt  applies  itsrif  to  the  Burning 
surface  of  the  mould*  for«  itit  remain  too  long,  a  Iixt^u- 
part  of  the  scoriar  which  aepantes  from  the  moidd, 
will  adhere  to  the  glass.  When  the  ghua  is  covered 
with  the  hot  ashes,  the  fire  must  still  be  allowed  to 
remain  below  the  mould,  lest  the  glass  should  crack 
by  being  cooled  too  suddenly.  When  the  glass  is 
taken  from  the  furnace,  its  convex  sides  may  then  be 
silvered  for  a  burning  speculum  ;  or,  if  a  lens  is  re- 
quired, two  of  the  pieces  of  glass  may  be  joined^  so 
as  to  contain  a  fluid. 

M.  Zeiher  also  constructed  burning  glasses,  by  ma- 
king a  concave  frame  of  wood,  and  covering  the  con- 
cave surface  wiih  a  paste  made  of  flower,  cnalk,  &c. 
till  it  had  the  requisite  degree  of  curvature.  A  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  silverized  glass  mirrors,  about  half  an 
inch  square,  were  then  fixed  upon  the  concave  side, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  polygonal  reflecting  surface. 

About  the  same  time  that  Zeiher  waa  occupied  ^uA^v 
with  these  pursuits,  the  celebrated  Bufibn  was  enga-  mirrors  for 
ged  in  the  improvement  of  burning  instruments.  This  burning  at 
distinguished  naturalist  directed  the  whole  energy  of  great  dis- 
his  powerful  mind  to  this  curious  subject ;  and  when  ^^"(^^ 
we  say  that  he  has  in  a  great  measure  exhausted  it 
by  the  ingenuity  of  his  contrivances,  we  are  not  de- 
tracting much  from  the  merit  of  his  successors. 

Before  Bufibn  began  to  construct  his  great  mirror^ 
he  made  a  number  of  preliminary  experiments,  which 
are  well  worthy  of  bang  recorded.  He  found  that 
ailvered  glass  reflected  Ught  more  powerfully  than  tbe 
best  polished  metals,  even  than  those  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  specula  of  reflecting  telescopes ;— that 
at  short  distances,  such  as  four  or  five  feet,  only  one 
half  of  the  light  was  lost  by  reflection ;— that  almost 
no  light  was  lost  by  being  transmitted  through  100» 
200,  and  300  feet  of  air;-|-that  more  of  the  light  of 
candles  was  lost  by  reflection  than  the  sun's  light, 
owing  to  the  greater  obliquity  of  the  incident  rays ; 
—that  the  image  reflected  from  a  plain  mirror  six 
inches  square,  is  at  a  short  distance  also  six  inches 
square,  but  afterwards  it  augments,  and  then  grows 
deformed,  till  it  at  last  beeoooes  round  at  greater  dis- 
tances ; — that  a  plain  mirror  six  indies  square  loses 
its  square  figure  at  the  distance  of  60  feet,  .and  one 
of  a  foot  square  at  the  distance  of  120  feet  ;<«-that  a 
lens  32  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  focal  length, 
having  the  diameter  of  its  focus  8  lines,  melted  copper 
in  less  than  a  minute,  while  a  small  lens  32  lines  in  oia- 
BMter,  with  a  focal  length  of  6  lines,  and  its  focus  -^ 
or  y  of  a  line,  was  scarcely  capable  of  heating  copper^ 
though  the  two  lenses  had  theoretically  the  same 
burning  power,  and  that  a  large  focus  was  therefore 
preferable  to  a  small  one,  in  the  funon  of  metals.  Af- 
ter having  determined  these  preliminary  points,  Buf- 
fon  constructed,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Passemant, 
a  very  powerful  mirror,  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe. 

This  mirror,  which  we  have  represented  in  Plate      Plmz 
CV.  Fig.  1.,  was  at  first  composed  of  168  pieces  of        CV. 
plain  silvered  giasa,  tax,  inches  by  eight,  and  having     ^'K-  '' 


-  f  Xo  aeeonnt  of  this  burning  glass  of  Sir  Isaac  VTewton's  Is  given  In  the  PkilonpUcid  Tnmtoetimu  t  and  we  are  infonncd, 
upon  voiy  good  authority,  that  no  auch  inatnimcnt  la  in  the  posseanon  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr  Derham,  however,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  ;Soeiet7,  gives  the  same  account  which  ire  have  fuUovad  in  the  text.  See  Derham'a  Atlntkaiagittt  lUhvii. 
cap  U  Note. 
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an  tatcrval  of  four  lioes  between  each,  for  the  pur> 
poae  of  allowing  them  a  free  motion  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  also  of  permitting  the  observer  to  »ee  the 
place  to  which  the  images  were  to  be  thrown.  These 
piece!  of  glass  were  mounted  in  an  iron  frame,  and 
each  of  them  was  so  fitted  up  with  screws  and  springs, 
that  a  motion  could  be  giv«n  to  them  in  any  direction, 
ao  that  the  images  reflected  from  all  the  mirrors  might 
be  easily  thrown  upon  the  same  spot.  The  machinery 
for  giving  motion  to  each  mirror  is  represented  in  Fig. 
LATtCV.  S,  3,  and  4.    The  greatest  difHculty  experienced  in  the 

f^'g'^»3i  <•  formation  of  this  mirror,  was  to  obtain  glasses  sufii- 
ciently  plane.  Buffoo  selected  those  that  gave  the 
roundest  image  of  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  150  feet ; 
and  he  bad  to  examine  more  than  500  before  he  could 
procure  168  that  answered  his  purpose.  With  this 
mstrument  the  following  results  were  obtained. 

Re*uU<  ob-      March  23.  1747,   Buffon  set  on  fire,  at  the  dia- 

•'.itl-r''**  **"''*  °^  ^  ^^*'  ■  pla"''  °f  tarred  beech  wood»  with 
"  "  40  mirrors  only.  In  this  experiment,  the  mirror 
was  not  put  upon  its  stand,  and  wa«  therefore  very 
disadvantageoutly  placed,  forming  with  the  sun  an 
angle  of  20°  of  declination,  and  another  of  noore  than 
10^  of  inclination. 

March  23.  l?*?.  The  mirror  being  still  more  dis- 
advantageously  placed,  a  plank  tarred  and  sulphured 
was  seton  fire  at  thedistanccoflS6  feet,  with98 mirrors. 

April  3.  174'7.  At  4-  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  sun's  rays  were  weak,  and  his  light  very  pale, 
and  when  the  mirror  was  mounted  upon  its  stand, 
a  slight  inflammation  was  produced  upon  a  plank  co. 
vered  with  wool  cut  into  small  pieces  {laine  ttachic) 
at  the  distance  of  138  feet,  with  112  of  the  mirrors. 

AprU  4r.  1747.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  sun  was  very  pale  and  obscured  with  va- 
pours and  light  clouds,  154  mirrors  at  the  distance 
of  150  feet,  made  a  tarred  plank  smoke  to  such  a 
degree  in  two  minutes,  that  it  would  have  been  in* 
flamed,  bad  not  the  tun  quickly  divappeared. 

April  5.  1747.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  sun  being  more  feeble  than  on  the  day  preceding, 
154  mirrors,  at  the  distance  of  250  feet,  inflamed  in 
£^  minutes  chips  of  fir  deal  sulphured  and  mixed  with 
charcoal.  When  the  sun  was  vivid,  the  inflammation 
took  place  in  a  few  seconds. 

April  10.  1747.  After  mid-day  with  a  clear  sun, 
128  mirrors,  at  the  distance  of  150  feet,  set  fire  to  a 
tarred  plank  of  fir.  The  inHammation  was  very  sud' 
den,  and  took  place  over  the  whole  extent  of  tjie  fo« 
cus,  which  was  about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 

AprU  10.  1747.  At  half  past  two  o'clock,  148 
mirrors,  at  the  distance  of  150  feet,  set  on  fire  a 
plank  of  beech  sulphured  in  some  parts,  and  covered 
in  others  with  wool  cut  into  smnll  portions.  The  in- 
flammation, which  began  in  the  uncovered  part  of  the 
wood,  was  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  it  was  necensary 
to  plunge  the  plank  in  water  in  order  to  extinguish  it. 

April  1 1.  1747.  Twelve  mirrors  at  the  distance 
of  20  feet  inflamed  small  combustible  matters.  Twen- 
ty-one mirrors  inflamed  a  plank  of  beech  that  had 
been  already  partly  burned.  Fohty  five  mirrors  at 
the  same  distance,  melted  a  large  pewter  flask  that 
weighed  about  six  pounds.  One  uunoreo  and  se- 
VGNTIEN  mirrors  melted  some  thin  pieces  of  ailver. 


and  made  red  hot  a  piece  of  dicel  iron.  Bf  «mplof*- 
mg  all  the  mirrors,  BiifTon  imagined  that  he  could 
melt  metals  as  easily  at  50  feet  distance  as  at  20. 

From  n  number  of  subsequent  experiments,  Buffoti 
ascertained  that  40  or  45  feet  was  the  most  advanU- 
geouB  distance  for  making  experiments  on  the  metals. 
The  silver  plates  which  he  melted  at  this  distance 
with  'i24  giasHes  emuted  a  most  abundant  smoke,  but 
as  they  were  very  clear,  he  did  not  ascribe  this  srx>oke 
to  grease  or  any  other  substances  which  they  had  im* 
bibed,  as  was  supposed  by  some  who  had  witneawd 
tiie  experiment.  When  the  silver  was  quite  n<w,  st 
smoked  as  before,  and  sometimes  for  about  eight  or 
ten  minutes  before  it  was  melted. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Buffon  burned  wood  at 
the  distance  of  200  and  210  feet,  when  the  suu  waa 
brilliant,  and  he  melted  all  the  metals  and  metallsc 
minerals  at  the  distance  of  25,  SO,  and  40  feet.  The 
mirror  requires  about  half  an  hour  to  be  properly  ad* 
justed,  BO  that  all  the  images  may  coincide;  but  when 
the  adjustment  is  completed,  the  focus  will  continoe 
unaltered  for  more  than  an  hour. 

The  attention  of  BufFon  was  next  directed  to  the  fiafl 
construction  of  mirrors  fur  burning  at  short  distan- 
ces. He  took  circular  plates  of  giase  about  18  inch-  ^'" 
es,  two  feet,  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  having 
perforated  them  at  the  centre  with  an  aperture  two 
or  three  lines  ia  diameter,  he  placed  them  in  a  circle 
of  iron  that  was  truly  turned.  A  very  fine  8cr*w 
connected  with  a  box  stretching  across  the  back  of 
the  glass,  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  into  a 
nut  on  the  other  side,  so  that  by  turning  the  screw, 
the  circular  piece  of  flat  glass  was  gradually  incurva* 
ted,  till  it  formed  a  concave  mirror.  The  glass  of 
three  feet  diameter,  when  it  was  bent  about  ^tht  oft 
line,  had  its  focus  50  feet  distant,  and  set  fire  to  light 
substances ;  when  it  was  bent  two  lines,  it  burned  at 
the  distance  of  forty  feet  \  and  when  it  was  bent  2f 
lines,  its  focal  length  was  SO  feet ;  but  in  attempting 
to  reduce  its  focal  length  to  SO  feet,  it  was  broken 
in  pieces.  The  glass  of  two  feet  diameter  shared  the 
same  fate;  but  the  one  of  IS  inches,  which  bad  a  fo- 
cal length  of  25  feet,  was  preserved  as  a  model  of 
this  species  of  mirror.  The  accident  which  happen- 
ed to  the  two  largest  of  these  mirrors,  appeai-s  to  have 
been  owing  to  the  perforation  in  the  centre.  In  order  B^*- 
to  remedy  this  evil,  Buffun  proposed  to  place  a  circular  ^^^,^ 
piece  of  glass  at  the  extremity  of  a  cylindrical  drum,  ^ 
made  of  iron  or  copper,  and  completely  air-tight.  %ur 


The  cavity  being  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  at 
the  glass  at  one  extremity  would   be  pressed  in  by  »pfc*^ 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  would  have  its  fo- 
cal  length  inversely  proportional  to  the  degree  of  ra- 
refaction.    This  contrivance  is  represented  in  Fig,  5,  ^ 
and  a  section  of  it  in  Fig.  6.  '** 

A  btill  more  simple  and  ingenious  rr?t hod  of  exhautt- 
ing  the  air  in  the  drum  was  contrived  by  Buffon.  He 
pruputed  to  grind  the  central  part  of  the  plain  glass  in> 
to  the  form  of  a  *inaU  convex  glass,  and  in  the  focua 
of  this  convex  portion  to  place  a  sulphur  match,  so 
that  when  the  mirror  was  directed  to  the  sun,  the 
rays  concentrated  by  the  convex  portion  would  in- 
flame the  match,  which,  being  set  on  fire,  would  ab- 
sorb the  air,  and  thus  produce  a  partial  vacuum,  mxA 
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g    6bntequetilly  ao  incurvation  uf  the  plain  gkus.  *    See 
Fig.  7.  and  8. 

Mirron  of  this  kind,  with  a  moveable  focus,  were 

'^  regarded  br  BufTon  as  of  great  use  fur  measuring  the 
enccts  of  toe  solar  rays,  when  concentrated  into  foci 

),  of  different  sizes.  As  the  quantity  of  incident  light 
and  heat  is  nearly,  the  same  to  whatever  curvature 
til*  glass  is  successively  bent,  we  miglit  thus  deter- 
suoe  the  size  of  focus  by  which  a  maximum  effect 
-was  produced. 

Buffon  likewise  made  a  number  of  concave  mir- 
rorsi  by  bending  plates  of  glass  on  moulds  of  a  sphe- 
rical form.  Some  of  these  were  so  large  as  3,  4, 
4  feet  6,  and  4  feet  8  inches  in  diameter ;  but  the  ut- 
most care  is  requisite  in  the  formation  of  those  of 
Mich  a  large  diameter.  After  these  glasses  were 
moulded  to  the  proper  shape  in  appropriate  furnaces, 
their  concave  and  convex  sides  were  carefully  ground 
•e  as  to  be  perfectly- concentric,  and  the  convex, 
aide  was  afterwards  silvered  by  M.  de  Bemieres. 
Out  of  twenty-four  mirrors  .of  this  kind  which  Buf- 
fon had  moulded,  he  was  able  to  preserve  only  three, 
the  rest  having  broken,  either  by  exposure  to  the 
anr,  or  in.  the  operation  of  grinding.  One  of  these 
three,  which,  was  46  inches  m  diameter,  was  present- 
ed to  the  king  of  France,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful  burning  mirror  in  Europe.  The 
other  two  were  37  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of 
them  was  deposited  .  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  Jardio  du  Roi.  Buffon  concentrated 
the  rays  of  the  moon  by. means  of  the  mirror  of  46 
inches  diameter,  but,  though  his  thermometer  was 
very  sensible,  no  heat  was  perceived. 

$  .  The  great  defect  in  the  large  burning  mirror  of 
Buffon,  and,  indeed,  in  every  combination  of  plain 
mirrors,  is  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  each  mirror, 
■o  ■•  to  be  always  perpendicular  to  the  straight 
line  which  bisects  the  angle  formed  by  the  ray  of 
the  sun,  .  and  the  line  which  Joins  the  mirror  and 
the  focus  of  the  paraboloid.  The  necessary  motion 
night  easily  be  given  to  all  the  elementary  mirrors, 
by  attaching  each  of  them  to  a  machine  resembling 
the  Heliostata  of  Gravescnde ;  but  the  dilatation  of 
its  parts,  and  the  shakings  to  which  it  would  inevi- 
tably be  exposed,  might  occasion  an  agitation  in  the 
4ifferent  images,  which  would  greatly  diminish  the 
power  of  the  machine.  The  only  metnod,  therefore, 
of  combining  plain  mirrors,  is  to  conBde  cacu  of 
them  to  an  individual,  properly  instructed,  to  keep 
it  in  such  a  position  as  to  reflect  the  solar  rays 
to  a  deteraunate  point,  and  to  vary  ^his  position  ac- 
cording to  the  .motion  of  the  sun.  M.  Peyrard, 
however,  properly  observes,  that  though  this  might 
be  easilv  done  by  three  or  four  persons,  yet,  if  100 
or  800  mdividuals  were  thus  employed,  none  of  them 
could  distinguish  the  image  oiF  his  own  mirror  from 


that  of  the  rest ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  single  iftsagc  were 
removed  from  the  focus,  each  of  the  mirror-aoldcrs 
would  naturally  wish  to  know  if  h  was  his,  and  a 
general  agitation  and  confusion  of  the  images  would 
be  the  consequence.  In  order  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, M.  Peyrard  proposes  to  furnish  each  mir- 
ror with  a  suitable  apparatus,  so  that,  when  it  is 
once  directed  to  the  point  where  the  images  are  to 
be  collected,  the  individual  who  has  the  charge  of  it 
can  always  adjust  it  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  vrith- 
out  looking  beyond  the  apparatus  itself. 

The  apparatus  with  which  each  mirror  is  connect- 
ed, is  represented  in  Plate  CV.  Fig.  9.,  where  AB 
is  a  common  telescope,  with  only  one  tube,  contain- 
ing the  object-glass  at  B,  and  the  eyeglass  at  A. 
This  tube  is  moveable  on  its  axis,  between  the  two 
collars  CC,  C'C,  which  arc  fixed  to  a  piece  of  metal 
DD.  This  piece  of  metal  is  supported  on  a  stand 
like  a  common  telescope,  having  a  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal motion,  by  which  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
may  be  directed  with  facility  to  any  given  point. 
The  axis  of  the  instrument  is  marked  out  by  the  in-, 
tersection  of  a  pair  of  cross  wires  placed  in  the  ante- 
rior focus  of  the  eye-glass  ;  and  when  this  point  of 
interscution  is  directed  to  any  object,  the  whole  in- 
strument, is  kept  steady  in  its  place  by  the  screwt 
F  and  G,  the  former  of  which  prevents  any  mutiuii 
in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  latter  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  From  the  middle  of  the  tube  AB  rises  a 
cylindiical  piece  of  metal  MM,  and  upon  the  eye- 
glass extremity  a  branch  of  iron  HHH,  wrought 
square,  is  fixed  firmly  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylindrival  piece  MM. 

A  plain  Slivered  glass  mirror  IL,  inserted  into  a 
proper  frame,  is  made  to  turn  on  two  pivots,  one  of 
which  m  m  rests  on  the  cylinder  MM,  while  the. other 
00  is  inserted  in  the  horizontal  part  of  the  branch 
HH.  The  straight  line  which  passes  through  the. 
centres  of  these  pivots,  must  be  exactly  parallel  to 
the  silvered  back  of  the  mirror,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  the  black  mark  N, 
produced  by  a  scratch  upon  the  silvered  surface, 
must  be  bisected  by  the  axis  of  the  mirror. 

Above  the  object  end  B  of  the  tube  is  fixed  a 
plate  of  metal,  seen  in  the  figure,  and  behind  this 
plate  is  seen  another  square  plate  z  2,  on  which  are 
drawn  the  lines  jb  j;,  yv,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  By  means  of  a  piece  of  brass  fixed  to  the 
last  of  these  plates,  and  traversing  a  square  hole 
made  in  the  other  plate,  the  square  plate  may  be 
moved  up  and  down,  and  from  right  to  left ;  and  it 
is  kept  in  any  position  which  is  .thus  given  to  it,  by  a 
screw  on  the  hack  of  the  fixed  plate.  The  moveable . 
square  plate  must  be  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  line  xx  may  intersect  the  axis  of  the  telescope, 
and  be  parallel  to  the  axis  o  m  of  the  mirror.     The . 
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*  Instead  at  grinding  the  central  part  of  the  glitas  plate  into  a  convex  form,  Zoihcr  proposes  that  a  small  burning  glass 
(houM  be  apidied  to  inflame  the  sulphur;  or.  what  is  still  letter  than  ehher  of  ihece  plans,  a  convex  leus  might  be  fastened 
bjr  the  balsam  of  Tdlu,'or  toy  trahsparcnt  cement,  to  the  centre  of  the  gln.os  plate. 

M.  Zdber  employed  a  more  effectual  method  of  bending  circular  plates  of  glass,  than  that  which  was  used  by  Buffon.  The 
ctnnlar  piece  of  glass  was  placed  in  an  iron  ring,  acrov  which  was  fixed  a  thin  piece  of  iron,  with  a  hole  containtog  a  female 
«erew,  so  placed  as  to  be  above  the  centre  of  the  glaw.  A  Ktrong  l>ar  of  braM  was  also  placed  aerost  tbe  centre  of  the  Hpecuhim, 
aid  a  lerew  working  in  the  centre  of  this,  and  in  the  female  screw  already  mentioned,  pressed  the  thin  iron  bur  against  the 
glaas,  and  bent  it  Into  tbe  proper  curvature.  A  plate  of  Venetian  glaaa,  tw.o  lines  thick  and  80  Khinland  inches  in  diameter, 
^ras  bent  In  thia  way  tOl  it  protruded  two  Tines  In  the  middle,  so  as  to  have  a  focal  length  of  15  feet,  which  was  a  greater 
rnrvaturc  in  proportion  than  any  of  Buffon's.  The  glass  was  Icejtt  in  this  state  for  se\-erut  days,  without  suAnng  any  injurv 
toe  Nob.  CtmrnaO.  POnp,  17 J8,  1759,  p.  %S0,  Note. 
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There  t»  reason  to  bflieve  that  the  anciet^t*  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  burning  lenseti,  though 
the  information  upon  this  point  which  hau  been  con- 
Teyed  to  our  times  is  extremely  trifling-  All  that  we 
know  on  the  subject,  indeed,  is  contained  in  Pliny 
•and  Lactantius.  The  former  of  the?e  authors  men- 
tions globes  of  glass  and  crystal,  which,  when  exposed 
to  the  sun,  burnt  the  clothes  and  Hcsh  on  people's 
backs  ;  and  Lactantius  observes,  that  a  sphere  of 
glass  filled  with  water,  and  held  in  the  sun,  lighted 
the  fire,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

The  first  burning  lenses  of  any  magnitude  •»•'••- 
constructed  by  M.  T8chirnhaii««"-  Tney  were  three 
and  four  feet  in  didtfieter,  their  focal  length  was 
about  twelve  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  focal  image 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  order,  however,  to  in- 
crease the  force  of  the  solar  rays,  the  light  refracted 
by  the  large  lens  was  received  upon  a  lens  of  a  smal- 
ler si/e,  which  converged  them  to  a  point  nearer  the 
Urge  lens  than  its  principal  focus,  and  had  a  focal  im- 
•fiy  ^'  -M,lv  8  lines  m  diameter.  The  large  lens,  which 
weighed  Ir>.,  r'^unds,  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Yr''"cU  Acade- 
my.  As  its  effects  were  extrer^*^;  powerful,  we  shall 
give  them  at  some  lenpt.'«- 

1.  All  sorts  of  ivz-^jd,  whether  hard  or  green,  uid 
even  when  v»*«f  were  burnt  in  an  instant. 

3.  Water  in  a  small  vessel  boiled  immediately. 

^.  AH  the  metaU,  when  the  pieces  were  of  a  pro- 
■fer  Bir.e,  were  easily  melted. 

4.  Tiles,  slates,  delft  ware,  pumice  stone,  talp, 
wlialever  was  their  sire,  grew  re«l  and  vitrified. 

5.  Sulphur,  pitch,  and  resins,  melted  unoti  ^-iter. 

6.  When  the  metals  were  placed  in  charcoal,  they 
melted  more  readily,  and  were  completely  dissipated, 

7.  The  ashes  of  wood,  vegetables,  paper,  and  clotl^ 
were  converted  into  a  transparent  glass. 

8.  All  the  metals  were  vitrified  upon  a  plate  of 
porcelain.    Gold  received  a  fine  purple  colour. 

9.  Substances  that  would  not  melt  in  pieces  were 
easily  melted  in  powder ;  and  those  that  resisted  the 
heat  ill  this  form,  melted  by  adding  a  little  salt. 

10.  A  substance  easily  fused  assists  in  melting  more 
refractory  substances  when  placed  along  with  them 
in  the  focus  ;  and  it  is  very  singular,  that  two  sub- 
stances which  are  very  diflficuTt  to  melt  separately, 
are  very  easily  melted  when  exposed  together,  such 
as  flint  and  English  chalk. 

11.  A  piece  of  melted  copper  being  thrown  sud- 
denly into  cold  water,  produced  such  a  violent  con* 
cussiun  that  the  strongest  earthen  vessels  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  copper  was  thrown  off  in  such  small 
particles  that  not  a  grain  of  it  could  be  found.  Thia 
did  not  happen  with  any  other  metal. 

lii.  All  bodies  except  the  metals  lose  their  colour. 
The  precious  stones  are  iimtantly  deprived  of  it, 

13.  Certain  bodies  vitrify  easily,  and  become  as 
transparent  as  crystal ;  but  by  cooling  they  grow  as 
white  a3  milk,  and  lose  all  vUair  transparency. 

14.  Oth**r  bodies,  that  are  opaque  *.i..-  rneltod.  be- 
come beautifully  transparent  when  they  are  c<,oled. 

15.  Substances  that  are  transparent,  both  wii«q 
joeUcd  and  cold,  become  opaque  aonic  days  after. 
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16.  Substances  which  the  beat  renders  at  first 
transparent,  but  which  afterwards  become  opaque  by 
being  melted  with  other  substances  that  are  alwraya 
opaque,  produce  a  beautiful  glass,  always  transparent. 

17.  The  rays  of  the  moua  concentrated  by  th 
lens,  though  extremely  brilliant,  have  no  heat. 

M.  De  Buffun,  whose   burning   mirrors  have  a! 
ready  been  noticed,  directed  his  attention  also  to  the  bui 
construction  of  burning  lenses.     Hjs  first  object  was  Icni 
to  form  burning  glasses,  by  combining  two  circular 
segments  of  a  glass  sphere,  bo  as  to  form  a  lenticulaj 
cavity  to  be  filled  with  water.    These  glass  aegmenti 
were  first  moulded  into  their  proper  shape,  and  the 
regularly  ground  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  coocav 
u.iu  con^c*  <.-.f,„,,  „„g  exactly  parallel.     The  o 
which  he  constructed  wcvoo-,  (^^.^es  in  diameter,  wit 
a  focal  length  ot  about  5  teet  ana  *  v,if^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
menis  were  of  considerable  thickness,  to  pr*.  .«,^  ^jj^ 
from  breaking  or  altering   their  form  by  the  we»g\ 
of  the  included  water.     As  the  refractive  power  ol 
water  is  very  small,  fiuffon  proposed  to  increase  it  b 
saturating  it  with   salt  ;  but   notwithstanding  eve 
precaution,  he  found  that  the  focus  of  lenses  of  tbi 
kind  was  never  well  terminated,  nor  reduced  to  i 
smallest  size,  and  that  the  different  refractions  whic 
the  rays  sustained,  produced  a  very  great  degree  of 
aberration.     Buffon  also  proposed  to  make  each  seg- 
ment consist  of  a  number  of  smaller  segments  put  to», 
gethcr  into  a  frame  ;  but  as  the  water  could  not  ea 
sily  be  prevented  from  insinuating   itself  between  tb 
joints  of  the  segments,  and  as  there  would  be  a  gre 
difficulty  in   arranging   them   in  the   same  spheric, 
circumference,  this  kind  of  bornibg  glass  docs  uofi 
seem  to  have  ever  been  executed. 

In  order  to  avoid. the  great  thickness  of  glass  at  Bufl 
the  centres  of  large  convex  lenses,  Buffoa  has  pro*  bun 
e^-it-d  a  very  ingenious  contrivance.  Instead  of  ma-  '"** 
king  tne  v....„jng  lens  of  one  piece  of  gla*».  he  pro-  '^'i*, 
poses  to  form  R  .f  three  concentric  circular  pieces 
resting  upon  each  other.  tHus  if  the  whole  diame- 
ter  of  the  lens  is  to  be  24  inches,  wUirh  would  requin 
a  central  thickness  of  three  inches  if  jt  were  of  sc 
lid  glass,  the  middle  part  will  be  a  Itixo  jj  inches  i 
diameter,  with  a  thickness  of  1  inch.  This  Ui.i 
is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  zonej  whose  dl 
ameters  are  8  and  16  inches,  and  this  circular  zo; 
is  again  inserted  in  the  middle  of  another  circulai 
zone,  whose  diameters  are  16  and  24  inches.  T 
surfaces  of  the  lens  and  of  the  two  zones  arc 
ground  to  the  same  radius  ;  so  that  when  they  are' 
placed  together,  the  solar  rays  will  be  refracted' 
to  one  focus,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  if  tb 
had  fallen  upon  a  lens  24  inches  in  diameter.  ThtJ 
great  advantages  which  are  gained  by  this  construe 
tion,  is  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  glass, 
it  does  not  require  half  as  much  as  is  necessary  ia 
lenses  of  one  piece.  Inconsequence  of  this  dimiai^ 
tion  of  thickness,  the  power  of  the  lens  is  retnarlublYl 
increased.  The  rays  which  fall  upon  th*  --•aralj 
parts,  instead  of  being  absorbed  ^/  '""^  K«at  roasi 
of  glass  through  whic^.  •'-/  had  to  pass,  will  b( 
tra.jsmitted  thr— e"  ^*^^  '^""  °*  ^  "'ches,  and  will 
1  «•;,.<:  a»  powerful  as  if  they  had  been  refracted  by  • 
similar  portion  of  a  solid  and  continuous  lens.  _ 

The  next  buruing  lens  of  any  magnitude  was  coo*'  burl 
»tructi:4  by  M.  Beniieres  for  M.  Trudoiue  de  Moi^-  lent. 
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}  of  an  inch,  and  the  weight  of  the  lens  21   poundn. 
The  conabined  focal  length  of  these  lenses  is  5  feet  3 
ipches.aiidthediaracterof  the  focus  half  an  inch.  These 
lenses  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  truncated  co- 
mical frame,  ctMisiating  of  twelve  rib«of  wood.  Near  the 
'  fmaller  end  B  is  fixed  a  rack  D,  which  passes  throu^^h 
the  pillar  L,  and  is  moveable  by  means  of  a  pinion 
within  the  pillar,  driven  by  the  handle  E.     A  bar  of 
wood  F,  fixed  at  G  between  the  two  lower  nbs  of 
'  the  cone,  carries  an  apparatus  H,  which  turns  on  an 
h  universal  joint  at  K.  and  also  moves  to  or  from  F  in 
a  cha«ed  mortice.    Thia  apparatus,  wiiich  carries  the 
iron  plate  I  for  holding  the  substanccB  to  be  examined, 
'may  thus  be  placed  exactly  in  the  focus  of  tlie  lens  B. 
The  conical  framing   is  supported  by  pivots  upon  a 
Itrong  iron  bow  AC,  which  rests  upon  a  mahogany 
ifi-ame  LL,  with  three  feet  MMM  furnished  with  caS' 
tors.     Friction  wheels  arc  placed  under  the  table  N» 
I  to  facilitate  the  horizontal  motion. 

The  following  experiments  with  this  lens  were 
made  in  the  presence  of  Major  Gardner,  and  of  se- 
veral members  of  the  Royal  Society. 


Experi- 
me'i  i  witli 
Parker's 

ICBS. 


Suhstanres  fused,  with  their             Wciglit  in  Time  ib 

.  weight  and  time  of  fusion.                  {[raiea.  aeeonds. 

Common  slate,    .....     10  S 

Scoria  of  wrought  iron,    .     ,     12  2 

Gold,  pure, 20  S 

^latina,  do 10  3 

Nickel, 16  3 

%  Cast  iron,  a  cube,   ....     10  3 

Silver,  pure, 20  4 

Crystal  pebble 7  6 

Terra  ponderusa,  or  barytes,      10  7 

Lava, 10  7 

Asbestos, 10  10 

Steel,  a  cube, 10  12 

Bar  iron,  do 10  12 

Garnet, 10  17 

Copper,  pure, 33  20 

Onyx, 10  20 

Zeolites, 10  2S 

Pumice  stone, 10  24 

An  oriental  emerald,    ...       2  25 

Jasper 10  25 

White  agate H>  30 

Flint,  oriental, 10  M) 

A  topaz  or  chrysolite,      .3  45 

Common  lime-stone,     ...     10  35 

Volcanic  clay, 10  60 

Cornish  moor  stone,     ...      10  60 

White  rhomboidal  spar,    .     .      10  60 

Rough  cornelian,     ....     10  75 

Rotten  stone, 10  80 

A  diamond  of  10  grains,  when  exposed  to  the  lens 
for  30  minutes,  was  reduced  to  6  grains.  It  opened, 
foliated,  and  enutted  whitish  fumes,  and  when  again 
closed,  it  bore  a  polish,  and  kept  its  form. 

Gold  retained  its  tneuUic  state,  though  exposed 
for  many  hours. 

The  specimens  of  platiua  were  ia  different  states  of 
approach  to  a  metallic  form. 

Copper  did  not  lose  any  of  iu  weight  after  an  ex- 
posure of  three  minutes. 

Iron  steel  shear  melt<:d  first  at  the  part  in  conttct 


with  the  charcoal,  while  the  other  part  eicposed  to 
the  focus  was  unfnsed. 

Iron  scoria  melted  in  tnuchJcss  time  titan  the  turn* 
ings  of  iron. 

Calx  of  iron  from  vitriolic  add,  precipitated  by 
mild  fixed  alkali,  weighed  5  grains  before  exposure, 
and  5}  after  it. 

The  remains  of  regulus  of  zinc,  after  it  had  melted 
and  was  nearly  evaporated,  were  magnetic. 

Regulusof  cobalt  was  completely  evaporated  in  5Ti 
Regulus  of  bismuth,  exposed  in  charcoal,  was  near- 
ly evaporated  : — in  black  lead  it  began  to  melt  in  ^, 
and  was  soon  after  completelv  fused  :  Iron,  on  expo* 
sure  of  180".  lo&t  only  half  a  grain;  when  placed 
on  hone  ash,  it  fused  in  3". 

Regulus  of  antimony.  33  g^rains,  on  charcoal,  were 
fused  in  fl",  and  11  grains  only  remained  after  195". 
Fine  kearsh  from  the  cannon  foundery  evaporated 
very  fast  during  120",  and  30"  afterwards  the  re- 
mainder flowed  in  globules,  which  were  attracted  by 
the  magnet  when  cold. 

Crystal  pebble  of  North  America,  five  grains, 
contracted  in  15",  were  perfectly  glazed  in  135", 
ebullesced  in  150",  and  became  of  a  slate  colour,  and 
semitransparent. 

Agate,  oriental  flint,  cornelian,  and  jaspeTt  were 
rendered  externally  of  a  glossy  form. 

Garnet,  placed  upon  black  lead  fused  in  120".  It 
became  of  a  darker  hue,  lost  one  fourth  of  a  grain, 
and  was  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Ten  cut  garnets 
from  a  bracelet  run  into  one  another  in  a  few  seconds. 
Mr  Wedgewood's  pyromctrical  clay  run  into  a 
white  enamel  in  a  few  seconds.  Other  •even  kinds 
of  clay  sent  by  that  gentleman  were  vitrified. 

Limestone  was  sometimes  vitrified  and  sometimet 
agglutinated.  A  globule  from  one  of  the  specimens 
flew  into  a  thousand  piecen  when  put  into  the  mouth. 
Stalactites  zeoliihus  spatosus,  nme  grains,  took  a 
globular  form  in  60".  The  globule  began  to  become 
clear  in  14*".  It  became  perfectly  transparent  in 
155".  -  When  cold,  its  transparency  diminished,  aod 
it  assumed  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

Lavas  and  other  volcanic  products  hkewise  yidded 
to  the  power  of  this  lens. 

In  the  year  1802,  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Dr  Crawford, 
and  some  other  nitmbers  oi  the  Rnjr»'  «"o;«^  w»vr 
present  at  an  experiment  t^Jk  ««ncentraiing  tbt:  lunar 
rays ;  but  though  the  most  sensible  therraometciB 
wen-' applied,  it  was  rather  thought  that  there  waa  m 
diminution  tkan  an  increase  of  lieat.  r 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  ihst  this  poweiful  Ittif* 
which  cost  such  a  large  sum  of  moDey,  could  have 
been  retained  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Park-...  That  in- 
genious artist  was  natui-ally  deMn.us  to  indei.,..^^ 
himself  for  the  expense  of  its  construction.  A  sub- 
scription  was  therefore  opened  for  purchasuig  the 
lens,  as  a  national  instrument ;  but  to  the  dtsgraee  of 
our  country,  this  subscriplior*  completely  failed,  and 
Mr  Parker  was  induced  to  sell  it  to  Captain  Mackta- 
tosh,  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartuey  to  Clana. 
This  valuable  instrument  was  left  at  Pekin,  wbtir  it 
remains  a  monument  of  Chinese  ignorance,  and  Bri- 
tish parsimony.  .  ,  ^ 
From  the  history  which  we  have  now  giveaof  d^op- 1 
trie  burning  instruments,  it  evidently  appear*,  tlwl  » 
every  construction  which  has  yet  been  proposed,  a 
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frcrtn  die  rest,  the  coincidence  of  its  focus  with  that  of 
ihe  oilier  may  be  easily  efTected  by  vai-yixig  its  distance 
from  F.  The  whole  spherical  surface^  whose  section 
ii  AMN,  except  a  Email  opening  for  admitting  the  ob- 
ject lo  be  fused,  may  be  covered  with  lenses,  having 
all  their  foci  coincident  at  F  ;  though  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  more  convenient  to  have  the  posterior  part  MN 
without  IcHSL-B,  and  occupied  by  a  mirror  of  nearly 
llie  same  radius  FA  as  the  sphere.  The  object  of  this 
mirror,  is  to  throw  back  upon  the  obicct  at  F  the 
light  that  passes  by  it,  without  producing  any  ef- 
fect. Each  of  the  lenses,  except  the  lens  A,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  plane  glass  mirror,  which  may  be  ei- 
ther fixed  to  the  general  frame  of  the  sphere,  or  pla- 
ced upon  a  separate  stand.  When  this  combination 
is  completed,  the  sohere  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  so 
that  its  rays  may  fall  at  right  angles  upon  the  lens 
A,  which  will,  of  course,  concentrate  them  at  F, 
and  produce  a  pretty  intense  heat.  The  plane  mir- 
ror PQ,  when  properly  adjusted,  will  reflect  the 
sun's  light  perpendicularly  upon  the  lens  B,  by 
which  it  will  be  refracted  accurately  to  the  focus  F, 
and  produce  a  degree  of  heat  fully  one  half  of  what 
was  produced  by  the  direct  refracted  rays  of  the 
sun  through  the  lens  A.  A  similar  effect  will  be 
produced  by  the  mirror  RS  and  lens  D,  the  mirror 
TU  and  lens  C,  the  mirror  VW  and  It^n*  Ei  and  by 
all  the  other  mirrors  and  lenses  which  are  not  seen 
ill  the  section.  The  effect  may  be  still  farther  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  large  lens  at  XX.  As 
the  angle  which  the  surface  of  each  mirror  forms  with 
tlie  axis  of  its  corresponding  lens  is  a  constant  quan- 
tity, the  mirrors  may  be  all  fixed  to  the  general 
frame  of  the  sphere,  and  therefore  the  only  adjust- 
ment which  the  instrument  will  require,  is  to  keep 
the  axis  of  the  lens  A  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
solar  rays. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  this  con- 
struction, let  UH  compare  its  effects  with  those  of 
a  solid  lens,  whicli  exposes  the  same  area  of  glass  to 
the  incident  rays. 

1.  In  thcburningsphere,  almost  the  only  dimiiivition 
of  light  is  that  which  arises  from  reflection  by  the 
plane  mirrors,  and  which  may  be  estimated  pretty  accu- 
rately at  one  lialf  of  the  incident  light ;  but  this  loss 
can  be  amply  compensated  by  adding  a  few  more 
lenses. 

2.  In  the  solid  lens,  a  great  diminution  of  liglit 
arises  from  the  thickness  of  the  central  portions,  and 
from  the  obliquity  of  the  parts  at  the  circumference  ; 
which,  we  conceive,  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  light 
lost  by  reflection  in  ih<;  burning  sphere. 

3.  In  the  burning  sphere,  the  lenses  may  be  ob- 
tained of  much  purer  glass  than  can  be  got  for  a  so- 
lid leni;  and  therefore,  caeUriOus paribus,  they  will 
transmit  more  light. 

4'.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  each  lens  in  the 
burning  sphere,  the  diminution  of  effect  arising  both 
from  spherical  aberration  and  from  the  aberration  of 
colour,  will  be  very  much  less  than  in  the  solid  lens. 

5.  In  the  burning  sphere,  the  effect  is  greatly  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  shortness  or  the  focal 
length  of  each  lens,  and  the  greater  concentration  of 
the  incident  light. 

6.  In  the  burning  sphere,  all  kinds  of  lenses  may 
be  combined.     Thej  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of 


glass,  of  any  diameter,  and  of  any  focal  length  ;  uid 
the  lenses  belonging  to  different  individuals  moy  be 
combined  for  any  occasional  experiment,  in  which  a 
great  intensity  of  heat  is  requisite. 

In  the  application  of  the  preceding  principle  to  a 
portable  instrument,  the  diflcrent  mirrors  may  be  all 
cemented  together,  so  as  to  form  the  frustum  of  a 
pyramid,  having  as  many  plane*  os  there  are  lenses 
surrounding  the  central  lens.  A  section  of  this  py- 
ramid is  shown  in  Fig.  6.,  and  a  plan  of  it  in  Fig, 
7.  Each  plane  glass  which  composes  the  pyra- 
midal mirror  is  so jpUced  as  to  reflect  the  incidcat 
rays  upon  the  lens  B  or  C  which  is  adjacent  to  it } 
while  the  central  lens  A  converges  to  the  fame  focus 
as  the  rest  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  which  travcr- 
ses  the  axis  of  the  pyramid.  Thus  in  the  plan.  Fig. 
7.,  tlie  direct  light  of  the  sun  falling  upon  the  lens 
A,  is  refracted  to  the  focus  ^,  in  Fig.  6. ;  the  light 
which  falls  upon  tlie  mirror  B,  is  reflected  perpendi  • 
cularly  upon  the  lens  &,  which  refracts  it  to  the  same 
focus  tp  ;  the  lieht  whicli  falls  on  the  mirror  C,  is 
reflected  upon  tlie  lens  c,  and  so  on  with  the  rest  ;  so 
that  a  whole  column  of  rays,  nearly  edual  in  mag- 
nitude to  the  polygonal  surface  BCDErG,  Fig.  7., 
is  concentrated  to  one  point  ^.  Instead  of  the  glass 
mirrors,  a  conical  frustrum  of  tin  or  of  silvered  cop* 
per  might  be  advantageously  employed. 

For  farther  information  upon  turning  instrument!, 
see  Wolfii  Opera  Malhetriaica,  torn.  ii.  p.  165 — 167. 
Traberus,  In  Nervo  Optic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  I'J.  prop.  5. 
cor.  1.  Vilette,  Journnl  dex  Savons,  1666,  p.  125, 
1st  ed.;  p.  T*,  2d  ed.  Uid,  1679.  p.  284.  PhU, 
Trans.  No.  6.  p.  95.  Do.  No.  S».  p.  6^1-  Do. 
No.  4-0.  p.  795.  Do.  1710,  vol.  xxx.  No.  360.  p. 
976.  Tschiriihauseo,  P/iil.  Ttans.  vol.  xvi.  16y7, 
No.  188,  p.  352  ;  and  Act.  Erudit.  1687,  Jan.  p.  52. 
Hoesen,  Phil.  Trans.  176'8,  vol.  lix.  p.  i.  La  Ga- 
rouste,  Mem.  Acad.  torn.  i.  p.  276.  Buffon,  Sup- 
plement  a  Histoire  Katurelle,  tom.  ii.  8vo.  Par,  1771-. 
Sixicme  Mpnoirc.  p.  181 — 309.  Dutens  Dii  Miroir 
ArdaU  d'.trc/iimedv,  Paris  1755.  A  Description  of 
the  gnat  Burning  Glass  made  by  M.  f'iklte  and  his 
two  SonSy  born  at  Lt/ons,  iviifi  some  licmarks  upon 
the  surjyrising  and  wvnderfid  E/Jicts  thereof,  London, 
1719.  See  also  Metn.  Acad.  174-7.  Zcihtr,  Kov.  Com. 
Pelrop.  tom.  vii.  1758,  175p,  p.  237.  Ricbman, 
Nov.  Com.  Petrop.  Vol.  iii.  p.  340.  Nollet,  Mem. 
Acad.  Par.  1757,  p.  896.  Kirchcr's  Ars  Magna 
Lkcis  ct  Umbrte,  p.  772.  Courtivron,  Mem,  Acad, 
Par.  17*7,  p.  659.  Trudaine,  Mem.  Acad.  Par. 
177+,  p.  62.  Journal  EncycbjX'diaue,  I5lh  SepU 
1777.  Cadet  and  Brisson,  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1777» 
p.  Sit.     Dupuy's  Mem.  Acad.  Jnscripl.  1777-     {fi) 

BURNLLY,  a  market  town  in  Lancashire,  staiida 
on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Colder  and 
Brown,  213  N.  of  London,  and  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal.  Some  consi- 
derable manufactories  of  linen  and  cotton  are  esta- 
blished on  the  adjacent  rivers  ;  and  the  vicinity  a- 
bounds  with  excellent  pit-coal  and  quarries  of  free- 
stone, flags  and  slate.  It  has  a  handsome  chapel  of 
ease,  and  two  dissenting  mecting-hcusc?.  There  are 
five  annual  fairs  held  in  Burnley,  and  a  weekly  mar' 
ket  on  Monday.  Number  of  houses  682,  inhabitaott 
3.305,  of  whom  910  arc  employed  io  trade  and  ma- 
Qufacture*.     (/>) 
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BURNS,  Robert,  a  distJnguislied  Scottish  poet, 
was  born  on  the  25th  of  January  1759,  in  a  small 
houae  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  and 
^ithin  a  few  hundred  yards  from  '*  Alhn'a>/s  mild 
baunted  kirk,"  which  the  poet  has  rendered  so  fa- 
mous in  hib  Tarn  o'  ShantcK.  His  father  was  a  smaU 
former  and  parden<?r,  and  overseer  to  Mr  Ferguson 
of  Dunlioltn.  Burns  was  sent,  in  his  sixth  year,  to 
a  school  at  AlJoway  MtU»  about  a  irilc  distant ;  but 
was  soon  after  pbced  under  a  younc  schoolmaiter  of 
the  name  of  Murdoch,  whom  hii  father,  poor  at  he 
was,  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  some  neJghbours, 
to  iuitruct  their  families,  and  live  at  their  houses  in 
rotation.  This  teacher  seems  to  have  had  an  amiable 
spnbition  to  cultivate  the  talents  of  his  pupil,  though 
he  had  little  anticipation  of  his  fame  :  he  taught  him 
Soglish  grammar,  a  circumstance  of  great  import- 
ance to  Curns,  in  facihtatintT  his  correspondence  and 
sonversation  with  persons  of  superior  education  at  a 
aubscqitent  period  of  his  lite.  In  17G7,  burns's  fa- 
ther quilted  the  birth  place  of  our  poet,  and  took  a 
fans  at  Mount  Oliphaiit,  a  change  of  residence  which 
made  his  attendance  at  Murdoch's  schqol  more  irre- 
golar  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  yvarft  and  a  h.ilf  from 
fhe  commencement  of  his  tuition,  Murdoch  quitted 
the  place  for  a  difFfient  appointment.  Burns  was 
thus  left  with  no  other  instructor  than  his  father,  at 
the  farm  of  Mouut  Olipiiaiil  ;  but  the  venerable  rus- 
tic seems  to  have  done  all  that  lay  m  liimself  for  the 
education  of  his  family.  He  tauglit  them  arithmetic 
by  their  solitary  evening  C34idle,  and  borrowed  for 
them  some  useful  books,  such  as  Salmon's  Geogra- 
phical Grammar  D'-'rhanv  »  I'liysico  atid  Aslrotheolo- 
gjf,  and  Ray's  Wiutom  of  God  in  ihe  Creation.  He 
was  also  a  suhhcnber  to  Stackhouse^s  Histon/  of  tin 
Bible.  Whatever  iiitercsts  us  in  the  Bible,  (and 
there  is  nothing  which  mtereeta  a  young  and  curious 
oiiiid  so  much  as  elucidations  of  its  history),  is,  inde- 
pendant  of  all  iiiBuruce  on  morals — a  rritist  valuable 
Cuide  to  good  ta»te.  In  tracing  the  education  of 
Burns,  (asi  education  interesting,  because  it  is  scan- 
ty,} this  early  direction  of  his  mind  to  the  sacred 
wrriings  is  a  prominent  circumstance. 

About  the  age  of  13,  he  was  sent  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  aUi  rnatcly  with  his  brother,  to  the  parish 
•chool  of  Dalrymple,  during  a  summer's  quarter,  to 
iinprove  his  hand-writing.  The  following  summer, 
aa  hik  faithful  friend  Murdoch  had  beeu  appointed  to 
the  Eiighsh  scliool  at  Ayr,  he  was  boarded  with  him 
for  three  weeks,  to  revise  his  Knglish  grammar,  and 
to  acquire  a  little  French.  Wonderlul  it  is,  thitt, 
during  a  fortnight's  instructions  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage, be  was  entibk-d  to  translate-it  in  prose.  This 
sccm<«  to  b»ve  been  all  Iub accomplishment  in  French; 
yet  it  IS  the  only  instance  of  his  manly  and  modest 
nature  being  betrayed  into  vanity,  that  he  piqued 
biiQ>elf  so  much  upon  it,  st  to  affi-Lt  French  phrases, 
whi"u  broad  Scotch  would  have  served  hiui  beiier. 
Hr  even  s'^mttimrj  tried  to  (.peak  it.  On  one  occa 
■i<^  '  lie  calh'd  iu  £diuLurgli  at  the  house  of  an 
A<  d  liicnd,  a  iudy  \;ho  had  J^ecn  educated 

in    i"  ai'^'.-,  he   found   her  converting  with  a   French 
lady,  to  whom  he  was  introduced.      The  French  wo- 


man understood  English ;  but  Bums  tnust  try  hit 
powers.  His  first  sentence  was  intended  to  compli- 
ment the  lady  on  her  apparent  eloquence  in  conver- 
sation ;  but  by  mistaking  some  idiom,  he  made  the 
lady  understand,  that  she  was  too  fond  of  hearing 
herself  speak.  The  French  woman,  highly  incensed^ 
replied,  that  there  were  more  instances  of  vain  poets 
than  of  talkative  women;  and  Burns  was  obliged  to 
UK"  his  own  language  in  appeasing  her. 

He  made  a  slight  attempt  to  learn  Latin,  but  did 
not  persevere.  Upon  ihe  whole,  ihe  instructions  al- 
ready mentioned,  with  a  quarter's  attendance,  at  the 
age  of  19,  in  gtometry  and  surveying,  and  a  few 
lessons  at  a  country  dancing  school,  form  the  history 
of  Burns's  education.  From  the  books  which  he 
read  during  thut  period,  he  had  imbibed  a  iinatterin|r 
of  history  and  philosophy ;  but  ttll  the  time  of  hit 
becoming  an  author,  Ids  brother  assures  us,  that  he 
was  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all  acquainted  with  our 
moiit  etninent  English  authors.  We  have  been  thus 
minute  in  noticing  the  history  of  our  poet's  mind, 
because  his  education  has  beeu  sometimes  as  much 
over-rated  as  under-rated.  It  has  been  said  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  Shakespeare.*  If  the  education  of 
a  potrt  means  that  reading  which  shall  best  inspire  a 
poet,  we  beg  to  say,  with  deference  to  the  high  au- 
thority which  we  contradict,  that  his  reading  must 
have  been  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  Shakecpeare. 
The  great  ancient  poet  lived  in  an  age  overflowing 
with  chivalrous  and  romantic  books,  tue  richest  food 
for  the  imagination  ;  in  an  age,  too,  when  transla« 
tions  were  sought  with  more  avidity  ;  iranslatrons 
which  Shakespeare  must  have  perused  incessantly, 
from  his  business  of  writing  fur  the  stage. 

But  tlie  youth  uf  Burns  was  depressed  by  circum- 
stances still  more  dispiriting  than  want  of  education. 
His  father  was  unlorlunate  on  the  farm  of  Mount 
Oliphant.  The  family  lived  in  a  slate  of  toil  and  po- 
verty ;  for  several  years,  butcher's  meat  was  a  stran- 
ger in  their  house,  and  Robert,  who  was  the  eldest, 
threshed  in  the  barn  at  13  years  of  age,  and  at  15 
was  the  principal  labourer  on  the  farm.  To  thi* 
scanty,  diet,  and  exhaustion  of  strength,  aggravated 
by  the  prospect  ol  still  deeper  family  distress  from 
the  declining  health  of  his  father,  his  brother  ascribes 
the  melaucholy  and  nervousness  which  fixed  on  hw 
constitution,  and  eventually  drove  htm  to  baneful  re- 
hefs.     '•  This  kind  of  life  (he  says),   the  chceriess 

frloom  of  a  hermit,  and  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  gal- 
ey  slave,  brought  me  to  my  Itiih  year,  a  lirilc  be- 
fore which  period  I  first  committed  the  siu  of  rAy. 
ming.'  The  object  of  his  fii-st  attachment  wa*  .VU- 
ry  Campbell,  a  simple  Highland  girl,  his  fcJlow- 
reaper  in  the  same  ticld.  He  was  separated  from  this 
early  idol  of  his  attachment  by  the  poverty  or  cir- 
cumstances, which  did  not  allow  to  either  ot  them 
a  choice  of  residence,  or  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
alter  separation.  His  heart  was  not  so  tenacious  of 
aitachm>.nt  as  that  oi  Fetrarch,  (though  his  portry 
speaks  a  more  sincire  language.)  and  we  find  him 
changing  its  object  of  idolatry  (.everal  tiiiirs  belorc 
his  marriage.  But  if  he  was  too  honest  ic  boast  of 
unvaried  fidelity,  he  was  too  faithful  Ut  bt»  Arst  love 
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to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mar}%  without  the  siuccrcst 
agitaliou.  He  wan  a  married  man  wJicu  be  received 
the  news.  He  entreated  his  wife  Jane  to  sing  to  him 
all  the  tendcrest  airs,  which  she  knew  had  power  to 
solace  his  spirits  in  a  state  of  emotion  ;  after  which, 
be  withdrew  himself,  and  for  several  hours  gave  way 
to  a  flood  of  tears,  and  the  deepest   paroxysms  of 

Srief.     After  he  was  calmed,  he  wrote  liis  AdUre.->s  to 
lary  in  Jleavrn,  a  most  exquisite  effusion. 
His  father  removed  from   Mount   Oliphant  to  a 
neighbouring  farm,  called  Lochlea,  and  there  Burns 
continued  from   his   17lh   to   his  2ith  year.     In  his 
fiSd  year,  he  attempted  to  settle  himself  in  business 
as  a  flax  dresser  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Irwin ; 
but  his  shop  took   Hi-e   one  unhappy  evenings  when 
he  was  celebrating  the  welcome  of  ti:t  new  year  with 
a  cirousal,  his  stock  was  consumedt  and  he  was  not 
•o  fond  of  the  trade  as  to  attempt  obtaining  credit 
for  a  new  adventure.     His  father  died  soon  after,  and 
his  all  went  to  his  creditors  ;  but   the  family  contri- 
▼ed  to   collect  some  money  among  themselves,  and 
entered  on  the  neighbouring  farm  of  Mossgiel.      Ro- 
Ijert  now  said  to  himself,  "  Come  go  too,    1  will  be 
wise  ;"  he  read  farming  books,  calculated  crops,  and 
attended  markets  ;  but  neither  this  purposed  wisdom 
of  the  poet,  nor  the  steady  sagacity  of  bin  brother 
Gilbert,  could  avert  misfortunes.     The  soil  of  their 
'itna   was  unimprovable,    and  a  succession    of  bad 
craps  obliged  ihem  to  abandon  it,  with  great  loss 
of  stock*  at  the  end  of  four  years.     During  this  pe- 
riod, Burns  had  become  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  a  maker  of  rhymes.     A  satire  on  the  Calvinistt« 
cal  clcrg^'men  of  the  place  had  met  with  applause, 
not  only   from  the  laity»    but  from  a  certain  de- 
scription of  the  clergy,  who  relished  humour,     i/o/y 
WiV/ttf'j  Prat/cr  next  made  its  appearance,  and  alarm, 
ed  the  kirk-session  so   much,  that  they  held  several 
meetings  to  consult  on  taking  vengeance  on  the  au- 
thor.    "  Unluckily  for  me  (says  tlie  poet),  my  wan- 
derings led  me  on  another  side,  within   point   blank 
•hot  of  their  heaviest   metal."     He  alludes  to   the 
«hiu-ch  censure,  which  he  was  obliged  to  undergo 
fur  his  connexion  with  Jane  Armour,  afterwards  his 
•wife, — a  connexion  which  could  no  longer  be    con- 
cealed at  the  time,  when  he  was  forced  to  quit  his 
farm,  and  had  resolved  to  ptish  his  fortunes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     For  want  of  money  to 
procure  his  passage  to  Jamaica,  he  had  thought  of 
uidenting  himself  as  a  servant.     From  this  necessity 
Le  was  extricated,   by  publishing  his  Foetus  at  Kil- 
maruock  :  he  reaped  from  them  a  temporary  supply, 
but  not  sufficient   for  the  present   to   set  aiide  liis 
thoughts  of  emigration.     In  the  meantime,  his  pride 
and  affections  were  wounded  almo&t  to  distraction, 
by  the  consequences  of  his  amonr.     He   loved  the 
partner  of  his  disgrace  very  tenderly,  and,  as  all  the 
atonement  he  could  offer  to  her,  made  a  private  mar- 
riage with  her.     But  his  affairs  being  still  in  a  hope- 
less state,  he  could  form  no  other  arnaugf-mcnt,  than 
that  he  should  U-ave  her   behind  him  at  her  father's, 
a  substantial  farmer,  proposing,  whilst  he  pushed  his 
fortune  in  Jamaica,  that  they  should  trust  to  belter 
circuiUitanccs  for  their  re  union.     The   parL-nts    of 
Jane  were,  however,  more  seiibible  to  tlic  misfortune 
of  her  having  a  husband  so  iiar  removed,  thau  to  the 


disgrace  of  her  having  children  without  the  name©! 
a  wife,  and  persuaded  her  to  renounce  the  marriage, 
which  was  informal.  Bums,  though  he  sufEcicntly' 
proved  his  honour,  by  marrying  her  in  his  prosperity, 
consented  that  she  should  renounce  him  in  his  adver- 
sity. But,  amidst  the  distraction  and  gloom  of  hi» 
prospects,  the  fame  of  his  poems  had  made  a  rapid 
progress.  A  letter  from  Dr  Blacklock  induced  hin»' 
to  repair  immediately  to  Edinburgh,  after  his  chest 
was  on  the  road  to  the  port  from  which  he  was  to 
sail,  and  after  he  had  composed  his  farewell  song  t9 
Caledonia.  The  reception  which  he  met  with  in  hitf 
native  capital  is  well  known,  as  the  impression  which' 
he  made  by  the  interesting  powers  of  his  conversa*  i 
tion  is  Blill  remembered  by  many.  He  possessed^ 
with  alt  his  practical  folly  and  misconduct,  a  quicic 
and  almost  intuitive  power  of  reading  human  charac<^ 
ter.  His  manners,  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  are? 
thus  described  by  Professor  Stewart :  "  They  wertf 
then,  as  they  continued  ever  afterwards,  simple,  man«^ 
ly,  and  independent, — strongly  impressive  of  const,  i- 
ous  genius  and  worth,  bt!t  without  any  thmg  that* 
indicated  forwardness,  arrogance,  or  vanity.  Thtf 
attentions  which  he  received  in  Edinburgh  were 
such,  as  would  have  turned  any  head  but  his  own. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  perceived  any  unfavourable  ef- 
fect which  they  left  upon  his  mind.  He  retainc<f 
the  same  simplicity  of  manners  and  appearancer^ 
which  struck  me  so  forcibly  when  I  first  saw  hinv 
in  the  country.  From  his  conver>ation,  I  should^ 
have  pronounced  him  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  what«* 
ever  walk  of  ambition  he  had  chosen  to  exert  hi# 
abihties."  " 

Among  the  first  encouragers  of  Burns's  genius  wa* 
the  Earl  of  Glcnciirn,  an  accomplisiied  and  high- 
minded  nobleman  ; — if  he  had  lived  longer,  and  if  ni» 
power  had  equalled  hia  wishes,  Scotland  (as  his  bio« 
graphcr  remarks)  might  have  still  exulted  in  the  ge- 
nius, instead  qf  lamenting  the  early  fate  of  her  bard. 
But  unhappily  at  this  period,  Edinburgh   contained 
an  uncommon  proportion  of  men  of  considerable  ta-» 
lents,  but  devoted  to  social  exccsscg.     Bums  was  a#' 
much  beset,  by  the  importunity  of  those  admirers  of' 
bis  genius  to  share  his  society,  as  impelled  by  the'j 
vehemence  of  his  character  to  indulge  in  their  orgies.' 
The  sudden  alteration  in  his  habits  of  life,  op  ~ 

on  him  physically  as  well  as  morally.     The  humbl 
iiarc  of  an  Ayrshire  peasant  he  had  exchanged  for  the  > 
luxuries  of  the   Scottish  metropolis  ;  and  the  efFcctrj 
of  this  change  on   his  constitution  could  not  be  in- 
considerable.     He  saw  his  danger,  and  at  times  form- 
ed resolutions  to  guard  against  it ;  but  he  had  em« 
barked  on  the  tide  of  dissipation,  and  was  borne  along 
its  stream. 

The  profits  of  a  new  edition  enabled  him,  in  the 
year  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  (1787,)  to  mak< 
the  tour  of  a  considerable  extent  of  Scotland.  H« 
visited  the  tomb  of  Bruce,  and  knelt  at  it  with  cha^ 
racteriBtic  devotion.  Unhappily  for  his  habits,  h< 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  »{>ent  there  ihr  winter  ol 
17>>7 — H.  Hji  visit  seems  to  have  been  without  ani 
serious  object,  and  consumed  some  portion  of  hil 
capital,  which  would  have  been  much  better  bestowc 
on  stocking  a  farm,  tlian  in  renewing  liis  round  ol 
dissipation.     He  probably  looked,  however,  to  lome^ 
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miioa  from  the  eitcnsire  patronage 
wbich  he  nomtually  enjoyed.  A  provision  wai,  in- 
dUvd,  at  h&t  made  fur  him  ;  but  >l  was  a  miserable 
prorisioD, — tlic  pUcc  of  an  exciseman,  an  office  which 
ecMtdemned  him  to  the  haunts  of  smugglers  and  the 
•ociety  of  publicans.  Burns  humorously  expressed 
bis  con&olatiun  fur  the  lovvness  of  his  corps  and  com- 
rades, by  comparing  it  to  the  encouragement  which 
he  had  h^ard  held  out  by  a  recruiting  Serjeant  to  some 
young  soldiers :  •'  Cenllemcn,  you  have  enlisted  m 
the  most  blackguard  corps  in  his  majesty's  service;  if 
there  is  an  honest  man  among  you,  he  is  sure  to  make 
his  fortune  in  the  regiment." 

He  now  took  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith, 
built  himself  a  house  with  his  own  hands,  and  settled 
in  conjugal  union  with  his  Jane.  But  here  his  unhap- 
py distraction  between  two  businesses,  and  the  jonr« 
4ue*  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  in  his  profession 
OS  an  exciseman,  had  so  bad  an  eflect  on  his  farming 

Cursuits,  that,  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  hair, 
e  found  it  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  resign  the 
one.  His  office  in  the  excise  had  origmally  produced 
about  &fty  pounds  per  annum.  Having  acquitted 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  board,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  new  district  in  Dumfriesshire,  worth 
about  seventy  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  he  settled  in 
Dumfries  in  1791.  Hitherto,  although  addicted  to 
excess  in  company,  Burns  had  abstained  from  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  spirituous  liquors;  but  in  Dumfries  new 
tnrptations  presented  themselves  to  «'  the  sin  that  so 
easily  beset  him."  His  life  was  embittered  also  by 
the  pohtical  persecution  (for  it  can  be  called  nothing 
else,)  which  he  suffered  for  expressing  the  indepen- 
dent principles  of  a  friend  to  liberty.  Information 
of  some  unguarded  expressions,  which  he  had  used  in 
private  conversation,  was  sent  to  the  board  of  excise, 
and  he  was  prevented  from  being  cast  out  of  bread 
and  support,  only  by  the  interposition  of  his  steady 
friend  Mr  Graliame  of  Fintry, 

Id  the  winter  of  1795,  his  constitution,  broken  by 
cares,  irregularities,  and  passions,  fell  into  premature 
decline.  The  summer  returned,  but  only  to  shine  on 
hi*  sickness  and  hi*  grave.  In  July  his  mind  wander- 
ed into  dclinum,  unless  roused  by  conversation  ;  and 
in  that  month  a  fever,  on  the  fourth  day  of  its  con- 
tinuance, closed  his  life  and  sufferings,  at  37  years  of 

Bums  was,  in  his  person,  about  Bve  feet  ten  inches 
hi^h,  of  a  form  that  indicated  strength  as  well  as 
vgility  ;  his  forehead  was  finely  raised,  indicating  ex- 
ieusive  capacity ;  bis  eyes  were  large,  dark,  full  of 
ardour,  and  intelligence  ;  his  character,  though  mar- 
Trd  by  imprudence,  was  never  contaminated  by  du- 
plicity or  meanness. 

As  a  poet,  unthout  accomplishing  any  work  of 
•xtensive  or  complicated  design,  he  has  exhibited  all 
the  variety  of  poetical  powers  which  can  enter  into 
the  greatest  works  the  conduct  of  a  plan  only  except- 
ed. The  English  reader  is  alive  to  the  force  and 
•MUrng  of  many  of  his  passages ;  but  the  Scottish 
nader  perceives  also,  that  he  is  as  much  a  master  of 
«be  ludicrous  and  familiar,  as  of  the  strong  and  pa- 
tJtetic.  Hi*  humout  in  delineating  Scottish  character 
«nd  maaners,  unfortunately  for  his  name,  depends 
«ipaa  a  laagua^  which  '»  iast  expiring ;  but  »s  long 


as  it  remains  intcUigiW?,  the  gaiety  and  the  iinRophis- 
ticatcd  charm  of  his  pictures  from  rustic  life,  will 
be  dcqjly  felt  by  his  countrymen,  and  will,  in  all  piu- 
bahtlity,  be  studied  by  glossaries,  as  Chaucer's  able 
pictures  of  English  hfe  are  now  studied  by  the  En- 

5[liih  scholar.  As  a  poet,  he  is  superior  in  force  to 
iamsay ;  his  humour  is  of  a  richer  vein  than  that  of 
either  Ramsay  or  Ferguson,  both  of  whom,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  he  had  frequently  in  his  eye,  but 
rather  with  a  view  to  kindle  at  their  (lame  than  to 
servile  imitation.  Ferguson's  Ftirnier^s  Inglf,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  Scottish  pastoral,  was  cer- 
tainly the  architype  of  his  CoUcr't  HtUiirdni/  Night, 
The  picturesque  simplicity  of  the  former  is  not  only 
caught  by  Burns,  but  it  is  elevated  by  touches  of 
tenderness  and  sublime  devotion  unknown  to  Fergu* 
son.  The  description  of  these  humble  cottagers  for- 
ming a  wider  circle  round  their  hearth,  and  uniting 
in  the  worship  of  God,  is  a  picture,  as  Dr  Curric  hat 
observed,  the  most  deeply  affectint;  of  any  which  the 
rural  muse  has  ever  presented-  Such  poetry  (it  is 
well  added  by  the  same  critic,)  is  nut  to  be  estimated 
by  the  degree  of  pleasure  it  bestows  ;  it  is  calculated 
far  beyond  any  other  human  means  to  give  perma- 
nence to  the  scenes  and  characters  it  su  exquisitely 
describes. 

As  a  song  writer,  he  has  adapted  the  Scottish  me- 
lodies to  8i;ch  appropriate  words,  that  he  seems  more 
like  one  discovering  by  inspiration  certain  thought! 
which  had  lain  hid  in  the  tune,  than  like  a  writer 
adapting  his  own  thoughts  to  the  music.  Sometimes 
in  his  descriptive  and  epistolary  poetry,  his  mirth  is 
coarae,  but  he  is  never  vulgar  (that  we  recollect)  in 
his  songs  ;  even  in  the  rustic  and  bacchanalian  strains. 
His  love  songs  are  the  best.  In  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent faculties  of  his  mind  as  a  poet,  we  think  his 
feeling  predominated  considerably  beyond  his  fancy. 
This  may  account  for  the  simphcity  of  his  amatory 
poetry,  in  the  language  of  which,  fancy  is  always  a 
dangerous  intruder.  Setting  aade  the  now  forgot- 
ten authors  of  ancient  ballads,  he  has  done  more  for 
Scottish  song,  than  all  the  other  writers  in  our  north- 
em  dialect.  Crawford,  Skinner,  Ross,  and  Fer- 
guson, are  names  not  to  be  put  in  the  most  distant 
competition  with  his.  Ramsay  was,  with  all  his 
other  merits,  an  indifferent  song  writer.  There  are 
not  above  half  a  dozen  songs  true  to  the  national 
character  and  dialect,  produced  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  have  the  exquisite  stamp  of  merit  suf- 
ficient to  rank  with  his  happiest  effusions.  Those 
few  are  indeed  very  beautiful  exceptions :  The  reader 
will,  pcrliapi,  anticipate  that  we  allude  to  tlic 
«»  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  and  "  Auld  Robin  Gray," 
as  the  most  striking  instances.  In  one  species  of 
song  lie  had  no  predecessor:  we  mean  his  v.ar  songs 
of  Bruce  to  his  troops,  and  the  song  of  Death.  In 
these  he  has  riifen  to  a  lyric  energy  to  which  the  pas- 
toral genius  of  our  music  does  nut  follow  him, 

Dr  Currie  has  scarcely  left  any  thing  to  do  in  il- 
lustrating the  merit  of  his  chief  poems  tiidiviJudUy  ; 
and  we  owe  no  small  degree  of  gratitude  to  the  me- 
mory of  that  good  and  great  man,  for  so  fully  execut* 
ing  the  trust  of  a  critic  and  biographer  to  the  poet 
of  Scotland,  //o/y  H'illie's  Prat/er,  which  Dr  Curric 
has  omitted,  is  inferior  to  nothing  which  Burns  has 
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written  in  force  of  humour ;  and  his  Cantata  of  the 
Segtrars,  which  Dr  Currie  has  lilccu-ise  omitted*  it 
another  inimitable  picture  fi;om  low  life. 

We  trust,  as  Scotchmen,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
discussing  at  such  length,  the  merits  of  a  poet  so  pe- 
culiar in  genius  and  circumstances.  It  is  not  that 
we  underrate  the  living'or  the  future  generation,  when 
we  say,  that  "  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 
Our  ancient  language  isexpinng,  and  with  Burns,  or 
with  Macniel  at  least,  it  is  probable,  that  Scottish 

ftoetry  will  also  expire  ;  wc  dwell  therefore  with 
ondness  on  the  last  voice  of  our  Doric  muse.  We 
may  find  again  the  same  genius  spring  from  a  cottage, 
and  sufficiently  acquainted  with  veritable  life,  to  in- 
Icrest  us  in  whatever  belongs  to  simplicity  and-  rustic 
nature ;  but  we  shall  not  again  hear  a  poet,  in  that 
dialect  which  is  at  once  venerable  from  ancient  asso- 
ciations, and  endearing,  because  it  has  been  the  real 
language  of  our  childhood,  and  entwined  with  our 
earliest  recollections.  The  affected  rust  of  obselete 
words,  will  not  be  a  substitute  for  this  natural  anti- 
quity. Let  them  plant  the  moss  of  language  ever 
•o  thickly,  poets  will  only  make  out  of  this  phrase- 
ology an  artificial  pile  of  ruins.  But  Burns's  song 
»t  to  a  Scotchman  in  a  foreign  land,  the  ranz  tie 
wic/ies  of  his  country.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
or  the  Ohio,  it  recals  to  him  scenes  of  bis  playfellows, 
the  images  of  his  brothers  and  his  sisters  ;  it  speaks  to 
him  also  of  Bruce  and  of  Wallace  in  the  very  lan- 
gaage  which  the  heroes  themselves  spoke. 

**  He  was  alive  (says  Dr  Currie,)  to  every  species 
of  emotion.  He  is  one  of  the  Jem  poets,  who  have 
•t  once  excelled  in  humour,  in  tenderness,  and  in  sub- 
limity ;  a  praise  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  which, 
in  modem  times,  is  only  due  to  Ariosto,  to  Shake- 
speare, and  perhaps  to  Voltaire.  To  compare  the 
writings  of  the  Scottish  peasant  with  the  works  of 
these  giants  in  literature,  might  appear  presumptuous, 
yet  it  may  be  asserted,  that  he  has  displayed  the  foot 
6f  Hercules."     (,) 

•  BURNTISLAND,  or  Bruntisland,  a  royal 
borough  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  stands 
Upon  a  kind  of  peninsula  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bin, 
a  steep  hill,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
■early  opposite  to  Leith.  From  its  insular  situation, 
this  town  is  airy  and  healthy,  not  subject  to  epide- 
mical  diseases,  and  there  are  dry  and  pleasant  walks 
at  all  times  in  its  vicinity.  The  town  is  indifferently 
built,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  spacious  street ;  and 
the  church  is  an  old  square  building  with  a  spire  in 
the  centre.  Its  harbour,  howevei,  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  coast.  The  bottom  is  of  a  fine  clay, 
fnd  vessels  ground  very  easily ;  and,  during  spring 
tides,  the  water  at  the  heads  of  the  piers  is  2i 
feet  deep.  It  is  capacious,  secure,  and  of  const-' 
derable  depth  at  high  water ;  and  being  surrounded 
with  hills  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  is  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  every  wind  but  the  south.  On 
each  tide  of  its  entrance  is  a  projecting  ledge  of 
rocks,  called  the  east  and  west  bush,  which  runs  out 
to  the  sea  for  about  130  yards,  and  breaks  the  hea- 
vy swells  from  the  south  west ;  and  the  headlands 
•t  Clayness  and  Sand-end  defend  it  from  the  seas 
which  are  brought  up  the  Forth  by  easterly  winds, 
^beve  is  exceUeot  anchorage  ground  iu  the  outer 


roadstead,  where  the  largest  vessels  rule  in  safety. 
But  notwithstanding  the  local  advantages €»f  this  htf- 
hour,  though  nature  has  done  much,  and  a  good  ikat 
has  been  doi.e  by  art,  it  is  still  capable  of  very  coa- 
siderable  irrprovements.  It  is  always  dry  at  low 
water,  and  the  spring  tides  ebb  from  £0  to  30  jaidi 
without  the  piers.  To  render  it  commodious,  theses 
fore,  for  passage  boat*  and  other  small  craft  to  eater 
and  sail  at  all  times  of  tide,  requires  only  an  extensioa 
of  the  piers,  wikich,  according  to  Mr  Rennir,  might 
be  easily  accomplished,  as  plenty  of  materiab  aiv  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  •'  For  this  purpose*** 
says  that  gentleman  in  his  report  to  the  trustees,**  the 
two  ledges  of  rocks,  namely  the  east  and  west  borii, 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  ;  but  owing  to  their 
being  upwards  of  400  feet  in  length,  the  expense  wii 
be  considerable.  The  distance  between  these  ledges^ 
at  their  extremity,  is  about  200  feet,  and  the  sound- 
ings between  them,  at  low  water  spring  tidea,  it 
from  seven  to  eight  feet ;  and  the  decrease  of  depth 
from  thence  to  the  present  pier  is  gradual."  Such 
an  improvement  would  not  only  be  of  essential  impor* 
tance  to  the  town  itself ;  but  were  a  cortespoadcnt 
pier  to'  be  erected  at  Newhaven,  as  was  proposed,  k 
would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  eouatj  of 
Fife  and  the  public  in  general,  as  it  would  reod^  a 
direct  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
Forth  at  all  times  practicable. 

This  town,  before  the  union  of  the  two  kiogdoou^ 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  to  England  in  the  «• 
portation  of  corn  and  malt ;  but  rince  that  time  lit- 
tle business  of  any  kind  has  been  done.  W^ithin  these 
fifteen  years,  however,  trade  has  begun  to  revive  { 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  herrings  have  been  an- 
nuallv  cured  here  tor  a  number  of  years  past ;  bat 
this  business  has  of  late  been  rather  feiUing  ofiU— 
There  is  now  established  in  the  town,  a  vitriol  woik 
and  a  distillery,  and  the  business  of  ship-building  is 
prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent. 

An  excellent  dry  dock  has  lately  been  constraoted 
by  Mr  Farnie,  an  inhabitant  of  Burntisland.  It  is 
very  extensive  and  commodious,  being  215.  feet  hi 
length,  and  of  a  proportional  breadth.  The  gates 
are  43  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  contain  17^  feet  of 
water,  which  renders  it  capable  of  receiving  the  lar- 
gest frigates. 

Burntisland  was  strongly  fortified  by  our  French 
allies  in  the  troubles  of  1560  ;  and  from  its  natural 
strength,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  capital,  it  was  then 
considered  as  a  post  of  great  importance.  During 
the  usurpation  it  stood  out  against  Oliver  Cromwell 
until  he  agreed  to  repair  the  streets  and  harbour,  and 
to  build  a  quay  ;  and  in  1715  it  was  surprised  and 
taken  by  the  rebels.  The  remains  of  its  walls  and 
intrenchments  are  still  visible ;  and  on  the  south  east 
side  of  the  port  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which 
was  built  by  the  Duries,  and  which  commanded  both 
the  town  and  harbour. 

The  peninsula  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  and 
also  much  of  the  surrounding  elevated  country,  is 
composed  of  rocks  belongfiog  to  one  of  the  newer 
coal  formations.  These  rocks  are  greenstone,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  bituminous  shale,  slate- clay,  clar. 
iron-stone,  coal ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  trap  tn^ 
amygdaloid}   imd  basalt,  which  occur  on  the.  Bi% 
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Bu?chJi>*.  sfrt  iheir  privileges  ajrainst  the  oppressions  f>f  Kinj^ 
^~  ~  John  ;  and  it  is  lilso  iamous  for  n.ver?.l  meetings  of 
parliament.  It  was  burnt  by  Sweyii,  kin^j  of  Den- 
mark, and  almost  con:>pk'teIy  destroyed  \  but  the  ab- 
bey was  rebuilt  by  hiv  son  Canute,  who  restored  the 
town  to  its  former  imporuuce.  In  1257.  a  violent 
pbi^tic  swept  off  above  a  tlioueand  of  its  inhibitants  ; 
nnd,  in  lOlJ8,  upwaids  of  600  perished  by  this  dread, 
ful  calumity. 

This  borough  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  has  three  annual  fairs,  and  two  weekly  markets  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Number  of  houses,  l;i97. 
Population  7655,  of  whom  tli/S  arc  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  N.  Lat.  52°  20',  E.  Long. 
©"50'.      (^;) 

BUSCHING,  Anthony  FKEDt:RicKt  was  born 
at  ijtadthagen,  in  Germany,  in  172+.  After  having 
been  instructed  in  the  Greek,  Chaldaic,  and  8y- 
riac  languages,  and  also  in  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy, by  M.  Hauber,  tlie  pastor  of  a  German  con- 
gregation at  Copenhagen,  he  went,  in  174  i,  to  study 
<livtiiity  at  Halle.  In  174G,  he  published  his  first 
workt  entitled,  An  Introduction  to  the  Epitflc  of 
T^aul  to  tlie  Philipplanst  wliicli  was  followed  by  his 
exegetical  lectures  on  Isaiah  and  on  the  New  Testa- 
tnent.  Having  been  employed,  iu  lli^,  to  supcrin- 
ti"nd  th?  education  of  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  Count 
JLynar,  he  accompanied  that  nobleman  to  St  Pelers- 
burgh  in  J  749,  and  in  the  course  of  this  journey  he 
planned  the  new  system  of  geography,  which  he  af- 
terwards executed  with  so  much  ability.  The  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  struggle  in  the  compo- 
•ition  of  this  work,  induced  him  to  leave  his  pre- 
sent situation  (1752),  and  to  repair  to  Copenhagen 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  it.  In  this  city  he 
conducted  a  monthly  work  on  the  state  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Dcnm.^.rk  ;  8i)d  when  he  returned  to 
Halle,  in  HSi,  he  published  his  VindicioB  Septcn- 
trionit,  and  announced  his  design  of  publishing  a 
work  on  the  constitution  of  the  ]»rincipal  states  of 
£urope.  This  plan,  howevL-r,  was  frustrated,  by  his 
accepting,  in  1759,  of  the  office  of  extraordniary 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  with  a  salary 
of  900  rix-dullars  to  enable  !um  to  complete  his  geo- 
graphy. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mosheim,  Busch- 
ing  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  professorship 
of  theology  in  Gottingen  ;  but  his  religious  opi- 
nions were  not  sufBciently  sound,  and  instead  of  ob- 
taining the  object  of  his  ambition,  he  was  orderfd 
by  a  rescript,  issued  in  1757,  to  abstain  from  lectur- 
ing on  disputed  points  in  theology,  and  from  pub- 
lishing any  thing  on  that  subject  which  had  not  been 
■approved  of  by  the  privy  council  of  Hanover. 

In  1759,  Uusching  was  appointed  public  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  his  leisure  hours  were  occupied 
in  the  completion  of  his  geographical  work.  In  1761i 
he  accept«l  of  the  office  of  pastor  to  a  Lutheran 
congregation  at  St  Petersburg,  where  he  founded  a 
public  school,  which  had  risen  to  such  reputation 
in  17G3,  that  C^^therine  II.  granted  it  several  privi- 
leges. Some  disputes,  however,  respecting  this  in- 
'Stitution,  produced  a  difference  between  him  and  hia 
congrvgntion,  and  occasioned  his  return  to  his  native 
•ountry.     Buiuhing  now  chose  AUooa  at  the  place 


of  his  residence  ;  and  he  continued  here,  nolwith- 
standiug  the  numerous  proposals  that  were  made  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  Gottingen.  In  17ij(j,  he 
was  appointed  director  of  a  gymnacium  at  Bi-rliri  i 
and  ill  this  capital  he  spent  the  rcmaindei*  of  his  hfc*» 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  distinguiiihfd  by 
his  unwearied  industry  in  literary  pursuits.  A  pul- 
monary disorder,  with  which  he  was  for  several  yeara 
afflicted,  terminated  his  useful  hfe,  in  17i)3  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  directions,  he  was  buried  in  hia 
garden  at  midnight,  without  any  ceremony. 

The  productions  of  this  laborious  writer  were  morv 
than  an  hundred.  His  Geography,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  diflerent  times  afier  the  year  1754<,  was  com* 
plcted  in  six  quarto  volumes,  and  went  through  no 
fewer  than  eight  editions  during  his  life.  He  p\jb» 
liehcd  also  a  Magazine  fur  Modern  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, which  was  completed  in  22  quarto  parts,  be* 
tween  1767  and  1788.  His  Weekly  account  of 
Maps  appeared  in  detached  parts,  between  the  yean 
1773  and  1757.     (x) 

BUSHEL,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  dry  corn* 
modities.  The  standard  bushel  of  this  country,  whea 
measured  in  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Common*  ia 
1690",  was  found  to  contain  2l-t5.6  cubic  inches  of  wa- 
ter ;  and  this  v^'ater,  when  weighed,  amounted  to  I  ISl 
ounces  r.nd  14-  pennyweights  Troy.  In  IG97,  it  wom 
determined  by  act  of  parliament,  that  every  ixiund 
bushel,  with  a  plain  nnd  even  boltum,  that  was  18^ 
inches  diameter  and  8  inches  deep,  should  be  regard- 
ed as  a  legal  WirchcHler  bushel,  w])ich  will  cunse* 
qucntly  contain  2150.42  cubic  inches. 

The  bushel,  iu  differeut  parts  of  England,  is  of 
various  sizes. 

GoIloiHi 
Abingdon  and  Andover  bushel  contains      -         9 
Appleby  a.id  Penrith,  for  pease,  rye,  and  wheat,  IG 
Appleby  and  Penrith,  for  barley,  big,  malt. 


mix  d  malt,  and  oatt, 

20 

Carlisle  bushel,        -         _         . 

24 

Chester  do,  for  wheat,  rye,  Sec, 

S2 

Cliest'.T  do.  for  oats. 

40 

J"!orchester  do,  for  malt  and  oats. 

10 

Falmouth  do,  of  stricken  coals. 

16 

Falmouth  do,  for  other  articles, 

-     20  and  21 

Kingston  upon  Thames, 

-         -         81 

Newbury,         -         .         »         . 

•        !> 

Wycombe  and  Reading, 

-        -         SI 

Stamford,         -         .         -         - 

-       16 

(«'). 

BUSHIRE,  or  more  properly  AunsenAiri*,  the 
principal  sea-port  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Far* 
sistan,  is  situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  id 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  town  is  of  a  triangulnrform, 
surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  and  tortilied  to- 
wards the  land  by  a  wall,  with  twelve  bastions,  peiv 
foraled  at  the  top  with  holes,  through  whieli  the  de- 
fenders may  point  their  musketry.  The  streets  are 
only  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  houses  are 
mean  and  low,  constructed  chiefly  of  mud,  or  of  a 
soft  sandstone,  which  is  obtained  from  the  ruins  of 
Reshire,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  are  distinguished  byacquaiY  turnrt* 
of  which  thrre  are  nine  in  Bushire;  and  this  circum- 
•tance  giw»  the  city,  at  a  distance,  \try  ntiucU  \hm 
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apppannec  of  a  borying-ground.  tt»  only  public 
buildings  are  iheinosqncs,  which  are  cxtnemdy  mean, 
aTwi  of  which  there  are  four  of"  the  Shiites,  and  three 
of  the  Sunnttes.  It  has  aitu  tvro  hummuws,  and  two 
caravanseniB,  The  house  of  the  English  resident 
fltands  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  is  the 
only  place  deaenring  the  name  of  a  building. 

Bu&hire  possesses  a  very  commodious  harbour,  by 
which  vessels  can  approach  close  to  the  city.  Fleets 
of  boats  from  the  neighbouring  coast  bring  coarse 
linen  for  turbans,  earthen  pot9»  roats,  Jcc.  which 
they  exchange  for  dates.     From  Bombay,  Masuli* 

{>atam,  and  Bengal,  it  draws  Guzerat  kincobs,  cliintz» 
ong  cloths,  muslins,  &c.  for  which  the  return  is  ge- 
nerally made  in  specie;  but  many  of  its  broad  cloths 
are  imported  from  Ft-ance  by  way  of  Russia  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  expcnce  of  land  carriage,  it  buys 
thecD  cheaper  than  they  can  be  procured  from  the 
£Mt  India  Company.  The  favourite  colours  are 
•carlet  and  yellow.  Its  principal  exports  are  car- 
pets, pearls,  and  cotton  ;  and  its  inhabitants  fabri- 
cate from  the  cotton  bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  a  kind  of  cloth  nearly  equal  to  the  China  nan- 
keen. It  carries  on  also  a  considerable  trade  with 
Shiraz,  by  means  of  caravans. 

Bushirc  owes  its  origin  to  the  Arabs,  who,  at  an 
rarly  period,  had  formed  settlements  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  till  within  these 
few  years,  it  continued  to  be  an  independent  state, 

Srvemed  by  its  own   Sheik.     Tlje  prower  of  Sheik 
usTt  the  most  celebrated  of  its  princes,  extended 
oter  the  low   country,  called  Dashtistan  j    besides 
which,  he  possessed  the  isle  of  Bahrein,  and  a  con- 
■derable  territory  in  Kermesia.     This  prince,  though 
perpetually  engaged  in   war,  carried  on  a  very  cx- 
!<nsi»e  commerce  with   India   and    Muscat,    which 
brought  him  considerable  wealth.     By   this  he  was 
Wiblcd  to  maintain  a  large  standing  force,  which  of- 
ten with  stood  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  mo- 
Nfths  :  and,  on  an  emergency,  he  could  collect  ?.  nu- 
•wrous  army  of  Arabs  from  the  surrounding  tribes; 
wlio,  upon  a  well-known  sigiral,  willingly  Hocked  to 
the  nrmdard  of  the  hospitable  chief.     "  The  Sheik 
ff  Bushire,"  says  Mr  Morier,  "  is  still  remembered, 
.*hi»  general  conduct,  with  reverence.    Whenever  his 
•Hie  domain  was  threatened  by  the  government  of 
°^'''»ia,  or  by  a  neighbouring  chief.  Sheik  Nasr  flew 
**•  ariBS.     According   to  the  traditional  accounts  of 
^ne  country,  his  summons  to  his  followers   in   these 
"^•^gcncies  was  equally  characteristic  and  effectual. 
"'  mounted  two  large  braziers  of  Piltau  on  a  camel, 
iw  Sent  it  to  parade  round  the  country-   The  rough 
P*cc  of  the  animal  put  the  ladles  in  motion,  so  that 
™*y  Mrack  the  sides  of  the  vessels  at  marked  inter- 
™»  and  produced   a  most   sonorous  clang.     As  it 
*''^'*T«r<l  the  DaehtiBtait,  it  collected  the  mob  of 
"">  district;  every  one  had  tasted  the  Arab  hosni- 
^^^y  of  the  S{ieik>  and  every  one  remembered  the 
*P?^1,  and  crowded  Dund  the  ancient   standard  of 
wtr  chief,  till  his  camel  returned  to  him  surrounded 
"T  *  force  *uffi<.-icnt  to  repel  the  threatened  encroach* 
"*'.'*».'*     Hii  ili-ftCL-ndants,  huwever,  were  unable  to 
■*>Mlaiii  tl>e  government  which  he  had  strengthened 
""w-to  long  upljeld.      Hi*  grandson,  Abdullah  Re- 
^%  a  young  man  of  indolent  and  diKaoltitc  habits, 
**Wed  MMW  of  tboee  qualities)  whicb  commauded 


the  affections  and  services  of  his  people,  bnt  merely 
Itlled  the  office  to  which  be  had  been  bom,  and  held 
his  precarious  authority  only  at  the  will  of  Persia. 
Being  unwilling  or  unable  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  governor  of  Farsistan  for  a  sum  of 
money,  he  was  deposed  in  1808,  when  Mahomed 
Nebce  Khan,  formerly  a  poor  merchant,  and  after- 
wards Persian  ambassador  at  Calcutta,  procured  the 
succession  to  the  government  of  Bushire,  for  40,(XKI 
iotnauHS,  equal  nearly  to  as  many  pounds  sterling. 

The  town  of  Bushire  contains  about  400  houses, 
with  nearly  an  equal  number  of  date-tree  huts  ;  and 
its  population  is  estimated  at  10,000.  N.  Lat.  28* 
59',  E.  Long.  50°  4-3'.  See  Morie r's  Journey  through 
Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asria  Minor,  to  donstanlivofie, 
in  the  Years  1S08  and  180D,  p.  J6  ;  Waring's  Tour 
toS/teera2,p,  2,  Ice.  in  Phili^M's  CoUeclion  qfl'oi/a^rtf 
Sec.  vol.  vi.  i  and  Niebuhr's  Travds,  vol.  ii.  p.  117> 

iP) 

BUSTA  RD  BAY,  on  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770,  and 
received  its  name  from  a  species  of  bustard  which  he 
found  there,  which  was  as  larg^  as  a  turkey,  and  the 
best  bird  he  had  eaten  since  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land. The  country  about  this  place  is  of  a  dry  and 
sandy  soil,  and  is  much  worse  than  at  Botany  Bay. 
The  hills,  however,  are  covered  with  trees,  which 
grow  separately  without  underwood  }  and  oa  the 
sides  of  the  bay  grows  the  true  mangrove,  5»ch  as  ia 
fuuud  in  the  West  Indies.  ««  In  the  branches  of 
these  mangroves,"  says  Captain  Cook,  *'  there  were 
many  nests  of  a  remarkable  kind  of  ant,  that  was  at 
green  as  grass;  when  the  branches  were  disturbed, 
they  came  out  in  great  numbers,  and  punished  the 
offetider  by  a  much  sharper  bite  than  ever  we  had 
felt  from  the  same  kind  of  animal  before.  Upon  these 
mangroves,  also,  we  saw  small  green  caterpillars  in 
great  numbers  ;  their  bodies  were  thick  set  with 
hairs,  and  they  were  ranged  upon  the  leaves,  side  by 
fiide,  like  a  file  of  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
or  thirty  together.  When  we  touched  them,  we 
found  that  the  hair  on  their  bodies  had  the  quality 
of  a  nettle,  and  gave  u»  a  much  more  acute,  though 
lees  durable  pain."  The  shoals  and  sand-banks  a- 
bound  with  pelicans,  and  the  sea  with  fish  and  oys- 
ters of  various  kinds,  both  hammer  and  pearl.  Cap- 
tain Cook  supposed,  that  the  inhabitants  had  neither 
clothes  nor  habitations  ;  but  that  they  spent  the 
night  among  the  other  commoners  of  nature  in  the 
open  air.  W.  Long.  208°  18',  S.  Lat.  S*"  4'.  {p) 
•BUTCHliP..,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  sig- 
nifies a  person  who  slaughters  cattle  for  the  table,  or 
for  sale.  In  London  there  are  two  sorts  of  butchers  : 
cttrcnsit-butchcrt,  who  kill  meat  in  large  quantities, 
and  sell  it  out  to  otficrs,  called  relailhtitchers,  wht» 
are  dispersed  in  all  out-partt,  villages,  and  towns,  near 
the  city. 

The  compnny  of  butchers,  although  ancient,  form- 
ed no  corporation  until  the  third  year  of  James  L, 
when  they  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  nianere, 
wardens,  and  commotialty  of  the  art  and  mysttrrj'  of 
butchers.  Their  arms  are  azure,  two  axts  saltitr- 
vf'iae  argent,  between  three  boars'  headfl  conped,  at- 
tired or,  a  boar's  bead  guleu,  betwreen  two  garbe* 
vert. 

Several  oaeful  laws  have  been  made,  at  different 
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'-r  ti*  puf^xae  cf  rrgiJx:i£?  ih«  trade  of 
'zszetjent  and  prrrecting  thoie  iboses  which  they 
=irt,t  c^.'«ae  be  Labi's  to  c -.-cscir. 

£t  zi^  i-jtute  lata  Car.  IL  c.  6.  sc  penoo  ezencis- 
izz  t.--*  r-aoe  ef  &.Siit:hsr.  »J.ail  selL  o5w,or  ezpoie 
f'--  54^  a=T  Lt*  ctttit.  en  pjjn  cf  x'srtVitir?  double 
Ti.';*.  £t  ic  a.-_i  5c  Ecw.  VI,  c.  15.  renrid  aod 
r-ic—i^'by  iai  Sid  2*i  C*r.  II.  c.  19.  now  ex- 
yn-i.  -J  a=T  i  ^-cy?*  taall  com- :r;;  ej:  to  lell  their 
rz'.LiJi,  bt:  ar  csru:r.  pnce«,  :>.»y  are  Uab!?,  for  the 
=rc  '.r-r-tiit.  to  a  l«rf*ii-.r?  cf  L.  19  to  the  king,  or 
fwiTTT  Ciyi  ■.Tzyr.vizrr.tT.'..  «r;ih  bread  and  water  onlr; 
f---  tJL*  vr^.r.-r.  oSrrsce.  JL2f^>,  or  the  pillory  ;  and  fi^r 
ti>t  t?.:.-i  '■.r  rfce,  L.40.  or  pillgr}-,  with  the  loss  of 
a::  ear  a^d  i^faxy.  And  trut  ofier.ce  may  be  deter« 
fcr-ed  by  tr^e  leuioni  or  leet.  By  the  ordinance  for 
baksTi,  AC.  buccheri  K>l:ng  swing's  fltsh  measled,  or 
£nh  dead  of  tr.e  murrair.,  shall,  fur  the  first  time,  be 
f[r.nj:.%lj  ax'-'ced ;  the  second  time  suffer  the  pil- 
lory; the  third  time  be  impnioaed  ar.d  fined;  and 
t':js  lourth  time  forswear  the  town.  (  Hawk.  Slat.  vol. 
i.  p.  ISl.)  By  statute  ^th  Hen.  VII.  c.  'J.  no  butcher 
thall  stay  any  bea^t  within  any  walled  town,  Carlisle 
and  Eenhick  excepted,  under  a  penalty  of  12d.  for 
every  ox,  and  8cL  for  every  fx>w  or  other  beast. 
Butchers  shall  not  kill  or  sell  any  meat  on  Sundays, 
Vbder  a  penalty  of  fis.  8d.  by  3d  Car.  1.  c.  1. 

By  the  <itatutc8  1st  Jac.  1.  c.  22.,  and  9th  Ann.  c. 
]  1.  reguiatibiis  arc  made  with  regard  to  the  watering, 
«ril:  jlly  or  negligently  gashing  of  hides,  or  selliitg 
tfaeni  when  eathed,  and  also  to  the  selling  of  putrenea 
or  rotten  hides ;  to  each  of  which  oifcnces  different 
penalties  are  annexed.  By  the  former  statute  also, 
no  butcher  shall  be  a  tanner  or  currier,  on  pain  of  fit, 
M.  a  day.  See  Jacob's  JjOtv  Dkt. ;  and  Bum's 
Jutiice  of  live  Vtace.    (z) 

BUTE,  au  ibland  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land,  lies  in  the  mouth  of  thi-  Frith  of  Clyde,  and 
IK  separated  from  the  district  of  Cowal,  in  Argyle- 
«hir(-,  only  by  a  long  and  narrow  channel,  about  half 
a  n.il<'  broad.  Thf;  origin  of  its  name  has  never  been 
rightly  ascr-rtairii-d;  though  <;oncr  ancient  authors  de- 
rive it  from  jUilh^  which,  in  iltc  Iri>.h  Idnguii^i.-,  sig- 
jiifies  a  cell  ;  and  they  say  that  St  Brfn<!an,  an  Irish 
abbot,  erected  a  cell  h<*rc  in  the  6th  cntiiry.  It 
has  indeed  bi-cn  v^rioubly  written,  'm  liiAt,  Bolh, 
and  Boot,  and  we  find  it  denominated  7>r>//jr  hy  the 
anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna.  The  extent  of 
Bute  from  north  to  south  is  fifteen  miles,  while  its 
medium  breadth  is  little  more  than  three  ;  and  it  con- 
tains between  2.'J,(XK)  and  24,()00  Scotch  acres.  This 
island  has  rather  a  flat  apptrarance,  although  t)iere  is 
a  gradual  ascent  from  the  lawt  and  west  sliore,  but 
jno  where  does  the  ground  rise  more  than  400  feet 
jabove  the  level  of  the  era.  Tiie  coast  is  rocky, 
and  indented  with  several  divp  itays,  which  ren- 
ders its  line  of  circumference  very  irregular.  Bute 
enjoys  the  most  genial  climate  on  the  west  of  Scot- 
land ;  the  intense  cold  of  tti'.*  mainland  in  winter,  and 
the  oppressive  heats  of  summer,  being  moderated  by 
its  proximity  to  the  ocean  ;  and-  it  has  been  rc-c>  m- 
jnended  to  persons  labouring  und^-r  complaints  re- 
quiring a  mild  climate,  an  equal  in  most  points  to  De- 
Toushire,  and  in  some  even  surpassing  it.  Snow  ne- 
ver fills  to  any  g^eat  depth,  and  seldom  rtmains  four 
4aya  upon  the  ground.     Misti  and  fogs  are  unknown 


is  this  island,  though  it  it  sometifflet  capowul  to  li 
heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  Yet  even  thne  ac  -^ 
rot  so  frequent  or  severe  as  in  sonoe  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  districts.  The  high  mountaios  of  Anaa* 
by  attracting  the  clouds,  which  are  crarxied  hy  ike 
south-west  wiud  along  the  Argyllshire  moustaiii 
towards  Glasgow  and  GreenocK,  where  they  dii> 
charge  their  contents,  leave  Bute  comparatively  fitce. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  mocths  of  Mucb  aad 
April  are  here  peculiarly  dry  ;  aod  same  have  evea 
qui.-stioiied  whether  more  rain  fails  in  this  ialaod  tku 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  soil  of  Bute  is  in  general  Ught  and  ssndy ;  bet, 
if  properly  managed,  well  sui:ed  for  every  kind  d 
husba:^dry.  Plenty  of  limestODe  is  to  be  found  ii 
various  quarters  of  the  island ;  the  beds  of  Sca-ahelli 
are  apparently  inexhaustible;  and  vast  quantrieaof 
sca-wced  are  constantly  thrown  upim  its  ibofe*.  A- 
griculcure,  however,  is  here  still  in  its  infuicy,  aid 
IS  conducted  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  war  k^  a 
century  ago,  without  any  deviation  or  attempt  at  iiB> 
proveintnt.  The  capital  of  the  farmers,  itt»tead  of 
being  laid  out  in  improving  their  land,  ha*  been  chief- 
ly employed  in  the  herring  fidht-ry,  which  irai 
here  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  widdl 
was  preferred  to  agriculture,  as  it  afforded  tbea 
a  more  speedy  and  lucrative  profit.  CultivatioB  hu 
thus  been  almost  completely  neglected.  The  lands 
have  been  allowed  to  run  waste  fur  want  of  rlrw 
ing,  and  have  beeu  impoverished  by  an  alrooit  coa- 
staut  rotation  of  cropping,  with  little  or  no  maontk 
A  course  of  unsuccessful  years,  however,  have  i» 
duced  the  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  herriif 
fishery  to  less  than  one  third,  by  which  the  diftcnhy 
pf  procuring  labourers  for  the  purposes  of  husba- 
dry  have  been  considerably  lessened  j  and  a  spifk 
oi  emulation  iu  agricultural  improvemenu  has  MOi 
lately  excited  among  tlie  tenantry,  by  the  libenl  a* 
ccurjtjiment  given  by  the  Marquis  of^Bute  for  dnii* 
iii(;  and  enclosing  the  different  farms  upon  his  pro- 
perty. By  Kucli  exertions,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
th:r>  Fpot,  tio  highly  favoured  Ly  nature,  will  soon  be 
rriidv-reu  oqual  to  the  richest  and  most  flourishing 
diiirict<-  oi  tlie  kingdom.  Most  of  the  island  is  now 
well  cprloi-ed,  anii  Mibdivided  with  ditches  and  hedgei 
of  whit'.'  thorns,  which  are  tall,  thick,  and  vigoroni. 
Tiuy  aiT'jrd  blulter  and  warmth  to  the  land,  aod 
make  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  The  iioadsof 
this  isL:iic1  are  ill-conducted,  narrow,  and  in  wrttch- 
cd  order;  and  the  barbaroua  customs  of  thirlage, 
kane  fowls,  and  other  services,  still  exist  here,  but 
which  ought  to  be  uuiveriiAlly  exploded  as  the  last 
remains  i:f  feudal  oppression. 

The  chiri  produce  of  the  island  consists  of  barley, 
oats,  and  ]>olutoei> ;  also  turnips,  and  artificial  grasses, 
which  flouribh  here  uncommonly  well.  They  haves 
ready  market  at  Greenock  and  Glasgow  for  cattle 
and  giM.iii  of  tvery  kind  ;  and  packets  are  continually 

[>a8Rii>g  bi'tween  thise  places  and  Rothsaj^.  £xcn- 
ent  b.nks  for  white  fishing  are  to  be  found  all  round 
the  iaiand.  which  are  completely  neglected  for  the 
saki'  of  the  herrings  ;  and  thou^^h  there  are  also  abun- 
dance of  lobsters,  crabs,  and  oysters,  yet  it  is  fieldon 
they  are  to  be  procured.  Bute  is  well  stocked  with 
hanrs,  partridges,  snipes,  green  and  grey  plovers.  It 
has  likewise  plenty  of  ducks,  teal,  and  other  sea-fbirl 
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ham  ;  but  his  Grace  had  no  sooner  set  himself  down 
beside  the  poet  and  iiis  friend  Wycherley,  who  intro- 
duced him,  than  observing  a  couple  of  ladies  pass  by 
an  open  door,  he  quitted  his  engagement  to  follow 
anotner  kind  of  bu&iiicss.  This  anecdote  acems  to  be 
corroborated  by  some  verses  against  Buckingham, 
written  with  extreme  acrimony,  and  which  have  been 
publtahed  by  Mr  Thyer  in  the  genuine  remains  of 
Butler.  Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  and 
neglect,  he  still  prosecuted  his  design  ;  and  in  1678 
published  a  third  part  of  Hmltbras,  which  still  leaves 
the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt.  He  died  in  1680,  and 
Mr  Longueville,  who  had  supported  the  poet  in  his  in- 
digence, and  who  received  from  him  his  manuscripts 
before  his  death,  having  in  vain  solicited  a  subscrip- 
tion for  his  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  buried 
him  at  his  own  cost  in  the  church-yard  of  Covent- 
garden.  Sixty  years  after  his  death,  Barber  a  printer, 
erected  a  monument  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which,  by  a  strong  allusion  to  his  poverty,  *  has  pro- 
bably created  a  common  tradition  that  he  died  of  ab- 
solute want. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  inform  many  readers, 
that  the  object  of  the  poem  of  Hudibrns  was  to  ex- 
pose the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Cervantes  exposed  the  passion  for  knight-er- 
rantry, Hudibrns  is  the  Don  Quixote,  and  llalpho 
M  the  Sancho  of  Butter.  Both  satirists  exposed  tlie 
folly  of  their  respective  objects  of  ridicule  when  they 
had  fallen  into  dechnc;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
Spanish  satirist  is  as  superior  in  generosity  to  his  fallen 
foe,  as  he  is  in  originality  :  Cervantes  makes  us  love 
Quixote  while  we  laugh  at  him  ;  Butler  clothes  him  in 
deformity  and  contempt.  The  Spanish  mock  hero  is 
much  more  natural  and  probable  i  he  springs  out  of 
circumstances  easily  and  instantly  conceivable  ; — the 
Puritan  mock  hero  arises  from  au  odd  complexion  of 
the  times  ;  he  is  the  creature  of  politics,  of  peculiar 
and  local  manners,  and  superstition  ;  a  compound  of 
pedantry,  fanaticism,  and  kniglit-errantry.  We  can 
imagine  at  once  a  Don  Quixote,  because  be  is  a  sim- 
ple though  mock  knight-errant,  translated  aa  he  is 
from  a  foi-cign  language  ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  a 
real  Hudibras,  though  we  read  of  him  in  Engliih. 
The  reason  seems  principally  to  be,  that  we  have  uni- 
ted in  Hudibras  the  incongruous  cliaracters  of  Puri- 
tan and  knight-errant.  W^hat  was  chiefly  ridiculoua 
in  the  former  of  these  characters  was  false  humility, 
in  the  latter  false  elevation.  It  is  impossible  to  sati- 
rize both  under  the  same  hero.  Butter  makes  his 
hero  low  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  impossible  to  debase 
him  by  incident ;  he  fails,  therefore,  in  effecting  any 
contrast  of  character  between  his  knight  and  the 
squire,  his  obstinate  independent  clerk  ; — unhke  the 
happy  model  of  Cervantes,  where  our  chief  entertain- 
ment arises  from  the  contrast  of  the  noble  master  aad 
the  cunning  servant.  Independent  of  this  infelicity, 
the  story  of  Hudibras  is  meagre  and  uninteresting  ; 
it  wants  unity ;  and  though  we  cannot  pronounce 
what  the  story  would  have  been  had  it  been  prolong- 
ed, it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  out  of  such  a  design 
no  captivating  fable  could  ever  have  been  formed. 
The  dialogue  of  Cervantes  is  for  ever  amusing:  that 
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of  Butler  is  fatiguing,  not  from  insipidity*  but  from 
straining  the  mind  to  attend  to  subtle,  remote,  learn- 
ed, or  metaphysical  combinations. 

Yet  while  we  may  safely  pronounce  the  poem  of 
Hudibras  to  be  inferior  to  no  humau  production  in 
point  of  wit,  we  must  forget  our  own  sensations  in 
reading  it,  or  we  must  pervert  the  meaning  of  the 
word  humour,  if  we  deny  it  that  quality.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  other  characters,  that  of  tlie  law* 
yer,  at  least,  is  supported  with  exhibrating  humour. 
The  principal  merit  of  the  poem  is  its  close  senten* 
tiouB  wit ; — its  profoundly  wise,  and  true,  and  8urpri> 
sing,  though  laughable  adages ; — its  successful  tx»- 
vestic  of  every  metaphor  and  simile  in  the  store-house 
of  poetry  ; — its  converting  rhyme  itself  from  an  orna- 
ment to  an  instrument  of  burlesque  in  versiiication ; 
and  the  talent  which  it  displays  of  sending  at  once 
the  powers  of  fancy  and  erudition  in  quest  of  ludi. 
crous  associations.  Hudibras  is  a  mine  of  mottosi. 
He  had  watched  (as  Dr  Johnson  observed)  with  great 
diligence  the  operations  of  human  nature,  and  ts^ccd 
the  eifects  of  cpininn,  humour,  interest,  and  passion. 
From  such  remarks  proceeded  that  great  number  of 
sententious  distichs  which  have  passed  into  conversa- 
tion, and  are  added  as  proverbial  axioms  to  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  practical  knowledge.    (^) 

BUTLER,  Joseph,  a  prelate  ot  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction in  the  church  of  England,  was  a  native  of 
W^aiitage  in  Berkshire.  His  life,  like  that  of  most 
literary  characters,  affords  but  few  events  remarka- 
ble either  for  their  singularity  or  their  variety.  But 
on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  we  have  to  la- 
ment the  conduct  of  surA'iving  friends,  who,  with  a 
view  to  conceal  alt  the  more  human  features  of  a  great 
man's  character,  deprive  us  of  all  access  to  his  fami- 
liar society,  and  exhibit  him  only  at  a  distance  in  the 
cold  and  dignified  attitude  of  a  statue.  Whether 
we  consider  the  high  elevation,  from  a  low  origin,  to 
which  he  attained  in  life,  the  rank,  dignity,  and 
learning  of  his  friends,  or  the  mighty  and  almost  un- 
paralleled grasp  of  tiis  own  intellectual  powers.  Bi- 
shop Butler  was  surely  a  man,  whose  opinions,  say- 
ings, aud  private  liabits  of  life,  not  excepting  even 
his  juvenile  history,  could  bear  as  minute  a  recital,  as 
those  of  any  literary  character  of  his  or  any  other 
time.  He  was  born  in  1692,  of  respectable  parents^ 
of  the  Presbyterian  denomination;  who  perceiving,  at 
an  early  period,  the  predilection  of  tneir  son  for  a 
life  of  study,  did  not  fail  to  encourage,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  so  Battering  a  disposition.  By  hi* 
respectable  industry  as  a  shopkeeper,  his  father,  Mr 
Thomis  Butler,  was  fortunately  enabLd  to  afford 
Joseph,  who  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  a 
course  of  preparatory  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Wantage,  luider  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton  ; 
whence,  with  the  view  of  qualifying  him  for  the  mi- 
nistry, he  naturally  sent  his  son  to  an  academy  of  his 
own  persuasion.  This  Presbyterian  seminarj',  which 
had  the  honour  of  giving  Butler  and  some  other 
great  men  to  the  world,  was.  superintended  by  Mr 
Jones,  first  at  Gloucester  and  afterwards  at  Tewkes- 
bury. 

Here  our  young  student  sooo  rendered  himielf 
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^ilw,  havin^WCTTrecomraended  by  Mr  Talbot,  on  his 
JoMph.  death-bed,  to  liii  father  the  bishop  of  Durham,  he 
was  presented  to  the  benefice  of  Haughton  in  1722; 
nearly  four  year*  before  the  publication  of  his  sermons. 
This  living  and  the  Rolls  he  held  together  for  three 
years,  agreeably  dividing  his  time  between  the  town 
and  the  country  :  a  mode  of  life  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  temperament  of  a  man  who  was  at  once  de* 
pendent  on  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  yet  attached 
to  contemplation  and  retirement.  In  1725,  his  steady 
friend  Seeker,  who  had  acquired  a  very  considerable 
influence  with  Bishop  Talbot,  prevailed  on  thnt  pre- 
late to  remove  Butler  from  Haughton,  where  cxten> 
sire  repairs  of  buildings  had  become  necessary,  'for 
which  the  incumbent  had  neither  money  nor  talents. 
He  was  accordingly  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Stan- 
hope in  the  same  diocese  :  h  living  of  much  superior 
value,  and  indeed  one  of  the  richest  parsonages  in 
England.  Having  quitted  the  Rolls  in  the  f«Dllow> 
ing  year,  he  resided  wholly  at  Stanhope  ;  where,  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  ^parish 
priest. 

This  retirement,  however  favourable  to  Butler's 
contemplative  turn  of  mind,  and  to  the  production  of 
bis  Analogy,  which  we  may  suppose  was  now  the 
main  employment  of  his  recluse  hours,  was  far  too 
•oUtary  for  his  disposition,  which  had  in  it  a  deep 
tincture  of  mclancloly.  He  fell  at  times,  most  pain- 
fully, the  want  of  that  select  society  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  metropolis,  and  which  was  so 
well  calculated  to  afford  a  delightful  relaxation  after 
the  fatigues  of  study,  and  of  professional  labour. 
This  circumstance  was  not  unknown  to  his  friends, 
who  were  therefore  extremely  anxious  to  bring  him 
back  into  the  world.  Mr  Seeker  particularly  cxert- 
td  himself  on  this  occasion.  Having  himself  been 
Appointed  king'ii  chaplain  in  1132,  he  one  day,  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  Queen  Caroline,  took 
occasion  to  mention  his  friend's  name.  Her  majesty 
•aid  she  thought  he  had  been  dead:  and  asked  Arch- 
bishop Blackbumc  if  this  was  not  the  case.  His  re- 
ply was,  •'  No,  madam,  but  he  is  buried,"  This 
activity  of  Mr  Seeker  in  behalf  of  Butler,  was  at  last 
rewarded  with  complete  success ;  having  found  means, 
on  the  elevation  of  Mr  Charles  Talbot  to  be  lord 
chancellor,  to  have  him  effectually  recommended  to 
his  lordship  for  his  chaplain.  The  chancellor  accord- 
ingly, in  1738,  nominated  Butler,  who  accepted  the 
nomination,  and  immediately  set  off  for  London. 
Taking  Oxford  in  his  way,  he  was  there  created 
Doctor  of  Laws.  A  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ro- 
chester was  also  conferred  upon  him  by  the  same  pa- 
tron; and  that  he  might  once  more  return  to  his  fa- 
vourite mode  of  life,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  still 
reside  half  the  year  at  Stanhope. 

In  1736  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the 
queen ;  to  whom,  in  the  same  year,  he  presented  a 
copy  of  his  great  and  immortal  work,  "  The  Analogy 
of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  course  of  Nature  ;"  together  with  two  brief 
dissertationa  iinnexed  to  it ;  one  on  personal  identity, 
and  the  other  on  the  nature  of  virtue. 

His  philosophy  of  morals  had  been  pubhshed  by 
the  author  when  young,  in  the  form  of  sennons.  Hit 


riper  judgment  induced  him  to  fNrow  hit  thtfory  el 
religion  into  the  form  of  regular  dissertation.  The 
reasoning  contained  in  the  Analogy,  is  founded  on  a 
topic,  which  the  author  had  treated  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, the  ignorance  of  man  ;  a  topic  to  which  be 
was  somewhat  partial  on  all  occasions.  The  general 
idea  which  runs  through  the  work  is  as  follows  : — The 
difficulties  which  occur  in  religion,  both  natural  and 
revealed,  are  precisely  of  the  same  complexion  m 
those  which  occur  in  the  economy  of  nature.  But 
as,  from  our  limited  knowledge,  the  difficulties  of 
nature  are  admitted  to  be  no  proof  of  its  not  having 
a  divine  author ;  so  the  diflicullies  in  religion,  having 
probably  no  other  cause  than  our  ignorance,  not 
merely  are  no  evidence  against  its  truth  ;  but  afford 
rather  a  presumption,  from  the  similarity  in  both 
cases,  that  both  naiure  and  religion  are  conducted  by 
the  same  government,  and  on  the  same  plan.  Since, 
then,  we  perceive  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
systems  of  nature  and  of  religion,  and  as  to  many  re* 
markable  events  in  the  economy  of  grace  there  may 
be  found  corresponding  facts  in  real  life  ;  it  is  logical 
to  conclude,  that  this  resemblance  will  be  found  to 
hold  in  parts  beyond  our  view,  and  that  to  natural 
occurrences  which  take  place  at  present,  there  will 
be  corresponding  occurrences  in  an  after  state. — Ta- 
king therefore  this  analogy  as  his  guide,  Butler  follows 
it  most  beautifully  through  the  constituent  tenets  of 
religion,  and  thus  confirms  the  doctrines  of  a  future 
existence,  of  probation,  of  retribution,  of  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
revelation.  It  ought  ever  to  be  had  in  recollection, 
that,  from  its  very  nature,  analogical  reasoning  is,  by 
by  itself,  incapable  of  estabhshing  any  point,  except 
perhaps,  the  single  one  of  theoretical  possibility.  It» 
chief  effect  is  merely  to  confirm  evidence  derived  from 
a  different  source ;  and  while  it  pretends  to  no  infal- 
lible deductions,  contents  itself  with  simple  proba- 
bility. There  are  two  important  objects  which  Dr 
Butler  has  accomplished  by  his  Analogy,  with  respect 
to  the  Christian  religion  :  he  has  at  once  disposed 
our  minds  more  readily  to  admit  its  positive  evidences, 
by  shewing  its  conformity  to  the  other  departments 
of  the  divme  government;  and  clearly  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not,  primu  facie,  according  to  the  absurd 
assertion  of  some  Deists,  a  proper  subject  of  ridiculei 
but  a  system  that  at  least  may  be  true. 

During  the  short  remainder  of  Queen  Caroline't 
life,  who  died  in  1737,  »he  required  the  attendance  of 
Dr  Butler  for  two  hours  every  day,  from  seven  to 
nine  in  the  evening.  Her  demise  was  no  obstacle  to 
his  preferment  ;  for  so  effectually  had  that  excellent 
princess  recommended  him  to  his  majesty's  protection, 
that  in  the  ensuing  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  epis* 
copal  dignity,  being  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Bristol 
on  the  3d  of  December,  1738.  In  addition  to  this 
splendid  mark  of  royal  approbation,  the  king  confer- 
red upon  him,  in  1740,  the  deanery  of  St  Pern's,  Lon- 
don }  upon  which,  from  the  great  accumulatioo  of 
duty,  he  immediately  resigned  the  rich  ber>efice  of 
Stanhope.  During  this  period  he  was  called  upon 
to  preach  several  sermons  on  public  occasions  in  the 
metropolis ;  which  were  printeid,  and  have  been  since 
annexed  to  those  preached  at  the  Rolls.  In  1746» 
upon  the  death  of  Dr  Egertoo,  bishop  of  Hereford, 
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rr  wittMolt^erk  of  the  dowt  to  the  king  ; 
and  on  the  l6th  of  October,  1750,  he  wa»  translated 
to  the  princely  see  of  Durham, — an  appointment  which 
vie  may  easily  conceive  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
the  worthy  prelate,  from  having  been  so  long  con- 
nected with  that  diocese  in  his  younger  days. 

At  his  primary  visitation,  which  was  in  1751,  he 
delivered  the  famous  charge  to  his  clergy,  which  was 

E rioted  at  Durham.  Of  this  his  first  and  indeed 
i«t  charge,  the  principal  object  was  •*  external  rcli- 
£*on."  For,  having  long  observed  the  growing  in- 
ffcrence  of  the  people,  and  particularly  of  the  lower 
orders,  to  sacred  matters,  he,  on  this  occasion,  stre* 
nuously  insisted  on  the  usefulness  of  outward  forms 
and  institutions,  and  of  calhng  in  the  aid  of  the  senses 
to  excite  feelings  of  duty  and  devotion.  The  forms 
of  religion  he  would  have  to  occur  as  frequently  as 
possible,  so  as  ultimately  to  produce  some  general 
effect  ;  and  this  he  shewed  to  have  been  the  policy 
under  all  the  other  systems  of  religion.  Under  these, 
fae  observes,  religion  "  has  had  a  conspicuous  part  in 
all  public  appearances,  and  the  face  of  it  has  been 
kept  up  with  great  reverence  throughout  all  ranks, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  not  only  upon  occa- 
sional solemnities,  but  also  in  the  daily  course  of  be- 
haviour. In  the  heathen  world,  tlic-ir  superstition 
was  the  chief  subject  of  statuary,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  poetry.  It  mixed  itself  with  business,  civil 
forms,  diversions,  domestic  entertainments,  and  every 
part  of  common  life.  The  Mahometans  are  ubhged 
to  short  devotions  five  limes  between  morning  and 
evening.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  people  can- 
not pass  a  day  without  having  religion  recalled  to  their 
thoughts,  by  some  or  other  memorial  of  it  ;  by  some 
ceremony  or  public  religious  form  occurring  in  their 
way ;  besides  their  frequent  holidays,  the  short  pray- 
ers they  are  daily  called  to,  and  the  occasional  devo- 
tions enjoined  by  confessors.  By  these  means,  their 
•Operstition  sinks  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  their  religion  also  into  the  minds  of  such  of 
them  as  are  serious  and  wcU  disposed."  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  general  strain  of  the  good  bishop's 
charge,  that  he  highly  approved  of  this  policy,  and 
that  he  even  regretted  that  partial  diminution  of 
pomp  and  splendour  which  the  Reformation  had  in- 
troduced into  the  service  of  the  English  church. 
**  Indeed,"  says  he,  *'  in  most  ages  of  the  church, 
the  care  of  reasonable  men  haa  been,  as  there  baa 
been  for  the  most  part  occasion,  to  draw  the  people 
off  from  laying  too  great  weight  upon  external  things ; 
upon  formal  acts  of  piety.  But  the  state  of  matters 
>•  quite  changed  now  with  us.  These  things  are  ne- 
glected to  a  degree,  which  is,  and  cannot  but  be, 
attended  with  a  decay  of  all  that  is  good.  It  is  high- 
ly seasonable  now,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  im- 
portance of  external  religion." 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  reverence  due  to  such  a 
character  as  Bishop  Butler;  but  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting, that  he  should  seem  to  have  recommended 
•o  emphatically  those  mechanical  expedients  for  ex- 
citing devotion,  which  in  all  ages  have  degenerated 
into  superstition.  It  is  singular  enough  that,  among 
all  these  outward  means,  he  does  not  once  allude  to 
education.  The  bishop  asks,  whether  it  would  be 
titioB,  were  mca  brought  to  be  affected  with 


devout  feelings  at  the  sight  of  a  church  ?  We  con-  tutltr. 
ceive  their  feelings  would  be  much  mofe  rationally  ■'""V"' 
excited,  were  the  English  poor  more  generally  taught  *  '   ~ 

to  read  the  Bible  :  and  all  the  excellent  methods  of 
external  religion  recommended  in  the  charge  would 
certainly  be  multiplied  in  their  effects,  by  the  single 
addition  of  a  competent  education.  / 

We  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  bishop  would 
have  gone  much  farther  in  reviving  external  pomp, 
did  the  constitution  of  his  church  admit  of  it.  And 
this  conclusion  we  are  warranted  to  draw,  not  merely 
from  the  general  strain  of  the  charge,  which  some 
how  or  other  has  narrowly  escaped  being  suppressed ; 
but  from  another  circumstance  still  more  unequivo- 
cal :  we  allude  to  the  marble  cross  which  he  erected 
in  his  chapel  at  Bristol,  to  enliven  his  own  private 
devotions.  This  bold  attempt  at  reviving  ancient 
forms,  c^culated  to  impose  on  the  senses,  gave  great 
and  universal  offence  to  the  church  ;  and,  combmed 
with  the  theory  inculcated  in  the  charge,  gave  rise  to 
public  discussions,  which,  though  anonymous,  were 
yet  sufGciently  important  to  command  attention.  In 
1752,  there  appeared  an  able  and  spirited  pamphlet, 
understood  to  be  written  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
cburch  of  England,  entitled,  A  serious  Enquiry  into 
the  Use  and  hnjnriance  nf  estei^nal  Religion,  ad- 
dressed to  the  bishop.  The  writer,  the  only  direct 
antagonist  that  Dr  Butler  ever  met  with,  accused 
him,  in  a  pretty  sharp  style,  of  speaking  favourably 
of  pagan  and  popish  ceremonies,  and  countenancing, 
in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  superstition  :  he  animad- 
verts on  his  number,  variety,  and  frequency  of  forms, 
as  being  too  apt  to  be  considered  by  the  vulgar  aiv 
commutations  for  their  vices,  aad  as  something  sub> 
stituted  in  lieu  of  repentance ;  and  insinuates,  not  ob- 
scurely, that  his  lordehip  was  no  enemy  to  the  Ro> 
man  Catholic  form  of  worship.  We  have  been  the 
more  particular  in  our  account  of  the  Charge,  as  we 
wished  to  lead  the  reader  to  the  true  foundation  of 
the  report  which  was  afterwards  raised,  that  Bishop 
Butler  had  actually  died  in  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion. This  was  formally  asserted,  fifteen  years 
after  his  death,  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled. 
The  Root  of  Prolestant  Errors  examined  ;  which  has 
been  answered  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  others. 
But,  in  truth,  there  was  not  the  least  reason  for  such 
an  aspersion.  The  plain  statement  has  already  been 
given.  The  bishop,  in  conformity  to  his  theory, 
wished  to  introduce  a  more  ceremonious  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  probably  would  have  had  no  aversion  to 
pictures  and  statues,  any  more  than  to  crosses  in 
churches  ;  but  alt  this  has  evidently  no  more  to  do 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  fatlh,  than  it  has  with 
Presbyterianism.  If  he  took  delight  in  perusing  the 
legends  and  miraculous  lives  of  Roman  Catnolic 
saints,  this  was  no  more  than  has  been  often  done  by 
many  other  Protestants  :  besides,  as  Seeker  justly  obo 
serves,  Dr  Butler  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  draw 
instruction  from  any  book. 

By  his  promotion  to  the  jee  of  Durham,  he  was 
placed  in  a  situation  highly  favourable  to  the  exer- 
cise of  that  beneficence  and  liberality  which  consti- 
tuted one  of  his  greatest  enjoyments.  Blessed,  too, 
with  ample  means  of  encouraging  and  promoting 
mea  of  piety  and  fidelity^  and  thus  promoting  prac* 
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lhit(er,  ticBlly  that  religion  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
Jot  I'll,  defenders,  hii  prospect  of  duing  much  good  was  al- 
most as  extensive  as  his  wishes.  But  this  prusprct 
soon  vanished.  His  health  began  visibly  to  decline 
toon  after  his  removal  to  his  new  bishopric.  When 
complimented  on  his  great  resignation  during  his  in- 
disposition, he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  re- 
gret, tliat  he  should  be  called  away  so  soon  from  this 
world,  after  hv  had  become  capable  of  doing  more 
good  in  it.  During  this  his  last^illness  he  was  car- 
ried to  Bristol,  to  make  trial  of  the  waters  of  that 
place :  but  no  benefit  resulting  from  these,  he  remo- 
ved to  Bath  ;  where,  being  completely  exhausted,  he 
calmly  breathed  his  last,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  on  the 
l6th  of  .lutje  1752.  His  corpse  was  conveyed  to 
Bristol,  and  interred  in  the  cathedraL  A  flat  marble 
stone,  placed  over  the  »pol  where  his  remains  are  de- 
posited, contains  a  Latin  epitaph,  now  nearly  obli- 
terated, said  to  have  been  written  by  bis  own  chap- 
lain, the  learned  Dr  Nath.  Forster. 

Few  characters  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  entitled 
to  our  veneration  than  Bishop  Butler.  Hia  works 
will  continue  to  bear  testimony  to  his  strength  of 
mind,  and  originality  of  view,  as  long  as  their  sub- 
jects shall  interest  the  world  ;  and  he  may  be  ranked 
among  the  ablest  defenders  of  revelation,  since  the 
age  oT  the  apostles.  The  selection  of  his  topics  was 
sometimes  unavoidably  influenced  by  the  questions 
of  the  day.  Some  of  them  are  such  as,  perhaps, 
would  not  now  be  discussed  with  much  interest  ;  but, 
if  they  have  ceased  to  agitate  the  philosophical  world, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  rigid  accuracy 
with  which  they  were  finally  elucidated  by  himself. 
It  has  indeed  been,  remarked,  that  his  reasoning  ia 
generally  better  calculated  to  silence  than  to  con- 
▼incc  ;  and  that,  by  dwelling  so  much  on  the  uncer- 
tainty and  imperfections  of  the  inferences  of  reason, 
he  is  apt  to  produce  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind.  This, 
however,  was  but  the  manner  of  the  times.  The  in- 
fidels of  those  days  did  not  all  pretend  to  reject  re- 
velation as  a  subject  of  rational  enquiry.  Tliey  at- 
tacked particular  points  with  all  the  subtlety  of  me- 
taphysical argumentation  ;  and  hence  a  necessity  was 
imposed  on  the  friends  of  religion,  to  dispute  every 
inch  of  ground  with  corresponding  minuteness. 

Dr  Butler's  greatest  praise  is  not  that  of  an  admi- 
rable writer  ;  he  was  equally  diiiiniguishcd  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  His  private  beiit-factions  were  nu- 
merous, and  his  example  iit  promutixg  charitable  in- 
stitutions eminently  conspicuous.  nib  piety  was 
truly  sincere  and  fervent,  leaning,  pirhapN,  a  httle  to 
the  gloomy  and  ascetic  :  a  character  winch  it  ponsi- 
bly  derived,  in  part,  from  his  early  education,  and 
partly  from  a  natural  disposition  inclined  to  melan- 
choly. His  munificence  was  in  all  respects  equal  to 
the  great  means  with  which  Providence  had  blessed 
him.  Whilst  bishop  of  Bristol,  he  expended,  in  re- 
pairing and  improving  the  episnopal  palace,  L.  •KXK); 
being  more  than  the  whole  emoluments  of  that  sec 
amounted  to  during  his  incumbency.  At  Durham, 
he  supported  the  episcopal  dignity  with  equal  gran- 
deur. He  set  apart  three  days  in  the  week  for  do- 
ing the  honours  of  the  bishopric*  and  entertained  the 
principal  gentry  of  the  county  in  the  moat  princely 
atyle.     To  his  table  were  iuviied  evea  the  poorest  of 
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his  clergy  ;  whom  he  occasionally  visited  at  their  pa- 
rishes, and  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
condescension.  Bishop  Butler  was  never  married. 
At  his  death}  it  is  said  that  he  ordered  all  bis  manu- 
scripts to  be  burnt,  without  inspection.  See  Bi<tg» 
Brit,  i  and  Halifax's  Preface  and  Notes  to  the  Ana- 

BUrOMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Enne- 
andria,  rnd  order  Hexagynia.      See  Botany,  p.  207. 

BUTTER,  a  fat  unctuous  substance,  usually  pre- 
pared from  the  cream  of  cows  milk  by  agitation. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  sometimes  higher,  sometimes 
lighter,  possessed  the  properties  of  an  oil,  and  readily 
mixes  with  other  oily  bodies.  The  pnicess  by  which 
it  is  obtained  from  cream,  is  that  sort  of  agttattoa 
called  churning*  well  known  to  every  body.  When 
pure,  it  is  soft  and  concrete,  and  of  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste.  It  melts  at  the  temperature  uf  96**,  and 
becomes  transparent;  but  if  it  be  kept  fur  MMnae 
time  in  this  state,  a  portion  of  curd  and  water*  or 
whey,  is  disengaged,  and  it  assumes  exactly  the  ap« 
pearance  of  oil.  It  has  now,  however,  lost  almoat 
all  Its  peculiar  flavour. 

Butter  has  been  usually  thought  to  be  a  matter 
naturally  distributed  through  the  milk,  and  existing, 
along  with  the  caseous  and  serous  parts  thereof*  in  a 
state  of  mechanical  suspension,  similar  to  that  in 
which  oil  it,  when  suspended  in  water  by  means  of 
syrup  or  mucilage.  But  though  a  mixture  of  this 
sort,  commonly  called  an  emulsion,  puts  on  a  white 
colour  like  milk,  and  its  oily  parts  by  rest  rise  to  the 
top,  and  form  a  cream  similar  to  the  cream  of  milk, 
yet  the  experiments  of  Messrs  Deyeux  and  Parmcn- 
tier  seem  to  have  proved,  that  butter  does  not  ac- 
tually «xist  in  the  cream,  but  that  it  is  formed  from 
it  during  the  process  of  churning,  by  certain  chemi- 
cal changes  which  then  occur.  These  gentlemea 
were  Ifd  to  form  this  opinion,  by  observing,  that  but- 
ter could  not  be  produced  in  any  other  way  than  by 
agitation  ;  bec&use  whatever  substances  or  means 
they  employed  to  detach  either  the  cheesy  or  but- 
tery part  of  the  cream,  they  always  found  agitation 
or  churning  necessary. 

Fourcroy  considers  the  hutyroceoua  mattfr  of  milk 
aa  quite  distinct  from  butter;  and  says,  it  is  a  white 
liquid  oil,  suspended  in  the  serum,  by  means  of  the 
muco-saccharine  and  cheesy  parts,  which,  combiniD|r 
with  oxygen,  forms  butter.  The  oxygen  he  con- 
ceives it  to  obtain  partly  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
partly  from  the  milk  itself.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
butter  in  a  small  quantity  can  be  obtained  without 
agitation  ;  and  says,  that  the  oily  particles  of  the  bu- 
tyraceoua  matter,  which,  from  their  greater  levity, 
float,  when  the  milk  is  allowed  to  rest,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  caseous  and  serous  fluid,  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  become  real  butter. 

That  important  chemical  changes  take  place  du- 
ring the  operation  of  churning,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  the  nature  of  these  is  still,  wc  apprehend,  im- 
perfectly understood.  Farther  experiments  seem  ne- 
cessary to  elucidate  the  subject.  In  all  cases,  there 
is  a  considerable  extrication  of  ga^  ;  and  Dr  Youag^ 
afllrms,  that  there  is  likewise  a  rise  of  temperature 
equal  to  four  degrees.  In  the  Mid-Lothian  agricul- 
tural report  for  1795,  it  is  stated,  that  cream  chqr^ 
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in  coBtact  with'"atfno«pheric~ilri^  absorbed  a  cotisi- 
derable  quantity  of  it.  But  Dr  Young  Las  bhewu, 
that  butter  may  be  obtained  from  cream  by  churn- 
ing, without  the  contact  of  air.  These  two  stale. 
inentB,  however,  are  not  irrcconcilcable,  since,  ac 
cording  to  Fourcroy,  the  butyraceous  matter  takes 
its  oxygen  partly  from  the  air,  and  partly  from  the 
■ailk.  That  this  matter  should  absorb  oxygen,  and 
thereby  acquire  the  consistence  of  butter,  is  quite 
analogous  to  what  happens  to  other  oily  bodies, 
ifhich  all  become  thicker  by  absorbing  the  oxygc- 
noas  principle.  The  gas  discngagred  is  probably  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  ;  for  every  person  must  have  ob< 
served,  that  when  even  sour  cream  is  churned,  the 
botter  obtained  is  perfectly  sweet  ;  and  the  milk  re- 
maining in  the  chum,  called  the  butter-milk,  is  al- 
trays  much  less  sour  than  the  cream  had  been. 

Though  butter  is  obtained  usually  by  agitating 
cream,  it  may  be  also  got  by  agitating  milk  as  drawn 
from  the  cow,  and  even  in  greater  quantity  than  from 
the  cream  alone  of  the  same  milk  ;  a  fact  well  known 
to  those  who  superintend  dairies.  Even  whey,  by 
chtiming,  yields  butter.  In  the  agricultural  report 
before  quoted,  it  is  stated,  that  27  Scotch  pints  of 
whey,  that  is,  about  108  English,  afford  at  an  ave- 
rage one  pound  of  butter.  The  oily  part  of  the 
muk  appears  to  have  so  strong  an  attraction  for  the 
otbcr  ingredients,  that  it  never  completely  separates 
bota  them. 

Butter  can  be  obtained  from  cream,  when  sweet 
and  newly  taken  from  the  milk  ;  but  it  then  requires, 
according  to  Fourcroy,  four  times  as  much  churn> 
iog  as  after  it  has  become  sour  by  standing.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  by  being  kept,  cream  acquires 
nevr  properties,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  can  be 
'  mkh  greater  facility  converted  into  butter.  This  can 
by  no  mean*  fee  equally  well  obtained  from  the  milk 
of  erery  sort  of  animal.  Indeed,  the  milk  of  some 
of  them  can  never  be  made  to  yield  any  butter.  No 
length  of  churning  will  produce  it  from  the  cream 
of  woman's  milk,  or  of  mare's  mUk  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cream  of  goat's  milk,  and  ewe's  milk, 
yield  it  in  abundance,  and  with  as  much  facility  as 
the  cream  of  the  milk  of  the  cow,  from  which  it  is 
almost  always  made.  The  cream  of  asses  milk,  when 
long  agitated,  yields  a  soft,  white,  insipid  butter, 
which  has  the  singtilar  property  of  again  mixing  ve- 
ry readily  with  the  butter-milk,  and  of  being  capable 
to  be  agato  sepatated  from  it,  by  agitating  the  con- 
taining vcMcl  under  cold  water. 

When  butter  is  kept  for  a  certain  time,  it  acquires 
a  peculiar  disagreeable  smell  and  taste,  known  by  the 
aame  of  rancidky.  This  haa  been  thought  to  arise 
from  the  dcvelupement  of  a  pecub'ar  acid,  similar  to> 
if  not  the  same  with,  the  sebacic  acid.  But  Deycux 
aad  Parmeotier  have  shewn,  that  no  acid  is  present 
m  rancid  butter.  Rancid  oils,  however,  certainly 
do  dkBW  add  properties.  The  disposition  of  butter 
to  become  rancid,  is  owing  in  a  good  measure  to  the 
prcarooe  of  foreign  matters  adhering  to  it ;  for  if  the 
butter  be  carefully  washed,  so  as  to  separate  com- 
pletely the  serous  and  curdy  parts,  rancidity  does 
take  place  nearly  so  sron. 

~       butter  is  distilled,  we  obtain  a  little  water 
acid:  the  greatest  part  of  the  butter 


comcB  over  in  the  state^wT  an  oil,  vrtl^^strong, 
pungcr.t,  and  very  disagreeable  smell ;  much  carbu-  ' 
rated  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  there  remains 
in  the  retort  a  very  small  carbonaceous  residuum, 
with  a  little  phosphat  of  lime. 

The  most  approved  modes  of  preparing  butter, 
the  circumstances  which  influence  its  goodness,  the 
uses  to  which  Jt  is  put,  and  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
serving it,  with  its  importance  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, will  be  mentioned  afterwards.  Meanwhile, 
■we  observe,  tliat  this  substance  seems  to  have  been 
very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  known  to  the  ancients. 

The  word  butter  is  no  doubt  from  the  Latin  bu- 
ttfntm,  and  that  from  the  Greek  /9w]vj«»,  which  is  ge- 
nerally stated  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two  words 
/9w,  W)5,  and  lujHj  coagulum  :  while  others  contend 
that  ^lilv^vt  is  not  of  Greek  origin,  bnt  derived  from 
the  language  of  the  Scythians,  from  whom  the  Greeks 
first  obtained  the  knowledge  of  butter.  Certain  it  is, 
that  Hippocrates  is  the  first  Greek  author  who  men- 
tions /9«]!/(«r.  Speaking  of  the  Scythians,  he  says, 
**  they  pour  the  milk  of  their  mares  into  wooden  ves- 
sels and  shake  it  violently ;  this  causes  it  to  foam, 
and  the  fat  part,  which  is  light,  rising  to  the  surface, 
becomes  what  they  call  butter  (•  fi^v^tf  *«>e»9-<)." 
Herodotus  also,  who  was  cotemporary  with  him  from 
the  year  B.  C.  459  to  B.  C-  413,  particularly  de- 
scribes the  process  of  making  butter  among  the  Scy- 
thians. This  ail'ords  a  presumption  that  the  article 
was  not  then  known  among  the  Greeks,  and  that 
they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  ^lilv^ty^  and  the  prac- 
tice of  making  it,  from  the  Scythians. 

Some  have  imagined  that  they  found  butter  men- 
tioned in  the  writmgs  of  Moscs^  the  book  of  Job, 
and  other  parts  of  the  most  ancient  sacred  scrip- 
tures. According  to  our  translation,  Abraham  is 
said.  Gen.  xviu.  8.  to  have  taken  butter  and  milk, 
and  the  calf  that  had  been  dressed,  to  set  before  the 
august  strangers  who  visited  him.  And  in  tlie  well- 
known  song,  or  historical  ode  of  Moses,  which  he  re- 
cited in  the  hearing  of  the  Israelites,  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  (Deut.  xxxii.  14.)  wc  have  the  words 
"  butter  of  kine,"  Butter  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  Judges  v.  25.  Certain 
friends  (2  Sam.  xvii.  29<)  are  said  to  have  brought 
to  Mahanaun,  butter  and  other  articles,  for  the  re- 
freshment of  Da\'id  and  his  army  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  son  Absalom.  Honey  and  butter  are  also 
mentioned  Job  xx.  17  ;  and  in  chap,  xxix-6-  he  says, 
"  When  I  washed  my  steps  witli  duiter,  and  the  rock 
poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil."  Butter  and  honey  are 
also  mentioned  in  the  well-known  passage  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  foretels  of  the 
child,  that  he  should  eat  butter  and  honey.  And  in 
the  30th  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  it  is  aaid,  "the 
churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter."  But  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  in  all  these  passages,  the  Hebrew 
word  is  nKtan,  hemde,  which  biblical  critics  apec 
in  allowing  to  signify  sour  thick  milk  or  cream.  Be- 
sides, it  is  plain  that  kenttle  alludes  to  sometliing  fluid, 
for  it  was  used  to  wash  the  feet.  The  crrer  of  sup- 
posing hetnae  to  mean  a  concrete  substance  like  but- 
ter, appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  Septuagint,  who 
translate  the  Hebrew  term  by  fiitlvfn,  a  word  which, 
as  they  lived  ia  Egypt  two  centuries  after  Hippo- 
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crates,  they  miglit  no  doubt  have  heard  of,  and  sup- 
posed to  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  word  kcmac. 
That  they  meant,  however,  no  more  than  cream  by 
the  term  /irilv^im,  is  highly  probable.  No  doubt,  the 
common  translation  of  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  the  Proverbs,  may  be  thought  to  prove  clearly 
that  the  making  of  butter  by  churning  was  well 
known  among  the  Hebrews.  But  the  original  words 
abrr  Wa,  meetz  hcUb,  signify  to  squeeze  or  pres^; 
and  might  have  been  as  well  translated  "  the  pressing 
ttf  the  milker  bringcth  forth  milk."  And  this  ac> 
cords  better  with  what  immediately  follows,  viz. 
"  and  the  wringing  of  the  oosc  bringelh' forth 
blood." 

It  was  late  before  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  butter.  No  mention  is  made  of  it 
by  any  of  their  early  poets.  Homer,  Theocritus, 
and  Euripides,  though  they  frequently  speak  of  milk 
and  cheese,  say  nothing  of  butter  :  and  Aristotle,  in 
his  Hislory  of  Animals,  at  first  assigns  to  milk  only 
two  component  parts,  viz.  the  serous  and  the  caseous; 
though  afterwards  he  remarks,  as  it  were  by  the  bye, 
that  there  is  likewise  found  in  milk  a  fat  substance, 
ivhich,  under  certam  circumstances,  is  like  oil.  Hip- 
pocrates, as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  the  Hrst 
Greek  writer  who  mention*  butler ;  and  he  frequent- 
ly prescribes  it  as  an  external  application  under  ano- 
•  tner  name,  viz.  xixf^icr.  But  Galen,  who  wrote  in 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  does  not  use  this  term. 
It  seems  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  extraction.  The 
poet  Anaxandrides,  who  flourished  a  short  time  after 
Hippocrates,  describing  the  wedding  of  Iphicratcs, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys  king  of  Thrace, 
and  the  Thracian  entertainments  given  on  that  occa- 
sion, mentions  the  use  of  butter  for  food  among  these 
people  as  a  matter  of  curiosity ',  a  sure  proof  that  it 
was  not  so  employed  among  the  Greeks. 

Strabo,  who  flourished  about  thirty  years  before 
the  Cliristiaa  era,  says  the   Lunitanians  and  Ethio- 

f)ian 8  used  butter  instead  of  oil.  And  jdian,  who 
ived  in  the  end  of  the  first  century,  says  that  the  In- 
dians employed  butter  to  anoint  the  wounds  of  their 
elephants.  Plutarch,  who  was  his  cotemporary, 
cpeaka  of  a  visit  paid  by  a  Lacedremonian  lady  to  Be- 
renice the  wife  of  Deiotarus,  which,  according  to 
him,  seems  not  to  have  been  mutually  agreeable ;  for 
he  says  the  one  smelled  so  much  of  butter,  and  the 
other  of  perfume,  that  neither  of  them  could  endure 
the  other. 

Dioscorides  ( B.  C.  S3, )  is  the  first  atithor  who  re- 
commends butter  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  says  it 
might  be  melted  fresh,  and  poured  over  pulse  and 
other  vegetables  instead  of  oil,  and  used  in  pastry. 
He  also  recommends  it  for  medicinal  purposes.  But 
Galen,  who  wrote  at  Rome  about  200  years  later,  is 
much  more  full  on  the  healing  virtues  of  butter.  He 
is  surprised  that  Dioscorides  should  have  said  it  was 
made  of  sheep's  and  goal^s  milk,  for  he  himself  had 
teen  it  made  of  cow's  milk  ;  and  such  butter,  he  af- 
fimxt,  was  always  the  fattest  and  best,  and  had  from 
thence,  he  believes,  derived  its  name.  He  says  it 
may  be  used  instead  of  oil  in  molhfying  leather,  and 
that  in  cold  countries  which  did  not  produce  oil,  but- 
ter was  used  in  the  baths,  and  was  evidently  a  real 
fat,  because,  when  poured  over  burning  coals^  it  rea- 


dily caught  (ire.    From  all  this  it  it  evident,  that  but> 
ter  in  his  time  must  have  been  very  Httle  known  to' 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Strabo,  speaking  of  the  ancient  Britous,  says,  that 
though  they  had  abundance  of  milk,  some  of  them 
were  so  ignorant  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  make 
a  cheese.  But  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms,  that 
*'  the  barbarous  nations,"  by  which  he  usually  meant 
the  Germans  and  Britons,  not  only  made  cheese,  but 
likewise  butter,  which  they  used  as  a  most  agreeable 
food  ;  and  the  use  of  this  food  was  a  distinguishing 
mark  betwixt  the  rich  and  the  poor.  To  these  na- 
tions he  ascribes  the  invention  of  butter,  and  says  they 
made  it  from  the  milk  of  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the 
cow  ;  most  commonly  from  the  latter,  but  that  the 
milk  of  the  ewe  produced  the  fattest  butter.  He 
likewise  describes  the  form  of  the  vessel  employed  by 
the  barbarians  in  making  it,  which  seems  to  have  been 
not  very  diflicrent  from  what  we  now  use.  It  was 
covered,  he  says,  and  had  holes  in  the  lid.  He  is  the 
first  Latin  writer  who  mentions  the  word  butyrunif 
though  Vosstus  thinks  it  is  to  be  found  in  Columella. 
Whether  Tacitus  by  tttc  concretiim,  which  he  affirms 
to  have  been  the  must  common  food  of  the  Germans, 
PieanB  cheese  or  butter,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  Greeks,  then,  seem  to  have  derived  their  first 
acquaintance  with  butter  from  the  Thracians  or  the 
Scythians,  and  the  Romans  from  the  Germans.  Nor 
did  either  of  them,  after  learning  its  nature,  employ 
it  as  an  article  of  food,  but  only  as  an  ointment  in 
their  baths,  and  in  medicine.  Their  agricultura.1 
writers,  who  treat  largely  of  milk,  cheese,  and  oiJ, 
as  food,  take  no  notice  of  butter,  nor  is  it  mention* 
ed  by  Apicius.  The  suggestion  of  Dioscorides, 
therefore,  formerly  mcfitioncd,  that  butter  might  be 
conveniently  used  in  cookery,  seems  not  to  have  been 
attended  to.  Fo'urcroy  thinks,  that  the  effect  of 
agitation  in  separating  butter  from  milk,  must  have 
been  accidentally  made  by  the  Scythians  or  otlier 
wandering  tribes  while  transporting  their  milk  from 
place  to  place  b  skins  or  other  vessels. 

Sidonius  ApoUinaris  informs  us,  that  the  ancient 
Burgundians  were  accustomed  to  besmear  their  hair 
with  butter;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  that 
the  ancient  Christians  of  Egypt  burned  butter  in 
their  lamps  at  their  altars  instead  of  oil ;  a  practice 
somewhat  similar  to  which  has  been  retained  by  the 
Abyssiiiians.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  it 
was  anciently  allowed,  during  Christmas  time,  to  use 
butter  instead  of  oil,  on  account  of  the  great  con* 
sumption  of  this  in  other  ways.  This  accounts  for 
the  uame  •*  butter  tower,"  which  we  find  in  some 
places,  as  at  Rouen,  Notre  Dame,  and  others.  In 
1500,  George  d'Amboise,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
finding  the  oil  fail  in  his  diocese  during  Lent,  per- 
mitted the  use  of  butter  in  their  lamps,  on  condi- 
tion that  each  person  should  pay  six  deniers  for 
the  indulgence,  with  which  sum  this  tower  was  e- 
recied. 

From  all  the  accounts  of  the  method  of  making^ 
butler  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients,  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  giving  it  that  firmness  and  consistence . 
which  is  so  valuable  a  quality  of  modem  butter. 
They  always  speak  of  it  as  a  liquid  substance.   Wilk 
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i^^M^nr*3  ont  like  oil ;  with  us  it  is  cut  and 
spread.  Their  butter  was  probably  much  inferior  to 
ours,  and  its  use  very  limited. 

The  processes  for  making  butter  have  been   vari- 
ous in    diiForcnt  ages,   and  among  dif^elt^nt  nations. 
The  operation  of  chuniing  is  well  known  ;  and  we 
[bave  only  to  observe,  t!iat  though  churns  have  been 
I  constructed  of  different  forms,  they  may  be  all  re- 
[duced  to  two,  ihf  vertical  and  horizontal.     The  ver- 
ticaU  or  pump-chum,  as  it  is   usually   named,  was 
[probably  the  first  thought  of,  and   is  nothing  more 
[than  a  tall  wooden  vessel,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
narrow  in  proportion  t<)  its  height,  and  straitcr  above 
I  than  below,  having  a  sort  of  piston  or  staff  adapted 
[to  it,  with  a  perforated  head,  by  moving  which  up  and 
[down  with  the  hands,  the  cream  is  agitated,  and  the 
butter  at  length  formed.     The  utensil  ie  sufficiently 
well  adapted  to  the  operation  of  making  butter  on  a 
•mail  scale,  where  the  cream  to  be  churned  is  the 
produce  of  a  few  cows  only.     But  where  dairying 
U  managed  on   the   great  scale,  and  the  quantity  of 
eream  large,  the  operation  performed  in  tiiis  way  is 
too  tedious  and  laborious  for  general  use,  and  me- 
tbods  have  been  contrived  to  expedite  tlie  process 
and  abridge  the  labour.     This  is  best  done  by  means 
of  the  horizontal,  commonly  called  the  barrtl-churn, 
which  is  a  cylindrical  vessel,  close  at  both  ends,  and 
firmly  fixed  upon  a  stand,  having  a  sort  of  rack  or 
I  trundle  adapted  to  it  within,  usually  with  four  blades, 
I  and  turned  by  a  winch  or  handle,  placed  on  its  axle, 
paasing   through  the  ends  of  the  churn.     By  this 
Diachine,  as  much  cream  may  be  churned  in  an  hour 
''m  could  be  done  in  ten  or  twelve  by  the  common 
upright  chum. 

Ingenious  machinery  for  working  both  species  of 
chums,  by  means  of  water,  and  other  moving  powers, 
have  been  contrived,  and  found  to  answer  well. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  they  chum  by  putting  the  cream  into  a  goat's 
skin,  turned  inside  out,  and  pressing  it  to  and  fro, 
io  an  uniform  manner.  Sometimes  they  place  it  on 
ao  inclined  plane,  permitting  it  to  roll  to  the  bottom, 
aod  then  again  replacing  it  to  run  the  same  course. 
A  method  which  in  a  nhort  time  produces  bolter. 

Dr  Chandler,  while  travelling  in  Greece,  observed 
them  treading  the  skins  tliu«  Rlkd  with  their  feet  ; 
•  practice  w'hich  has  been  thought  to  illustrate  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  the  book  of  Job. 

In  Bengal,  they  chum  by  simply  turning  a  slick 
ia  the  milk;  and  chat  famihcs  may  have  the  butter 
fresh  and  sweet  to  breakfast,  it  is  made  in  this  way 
every  morning.  In  many  parts  of  the  East,  they 
■mke  butter  of  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  ;  but  this  is 
hy  no  means  estcenrted  equal  in  excellence  to  the  but- 
ter of  the  cow's  milk.  It  is  deficient  in  consistence, 
colour,  and  flavour. 

With  regard  to  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  but- 
ter, a  girat  deal  has  been  always  ascribed  to  the  pas- 
turage of  different  farais  or  districts.  Kectnt  ob- 
•ervatioDS  and  expeviments,  however,  shew  that  much 
leM  depends  upon  this  than  has  been  commonly  itna- 
0Ded.  The  mode  of  management  appears  to  be  of 
mucli  greater  consequence.  '*  In  every  district," 
«ay«  Dr  Anderson,  *'  where  fine  butter  is  made,  it 
is  iimfemllj  attributed  to  the  richoess  of  the  pa«> 
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tares,  though  it  it  a  well  known  fact,  that  take  a 
skilful  dairy  maid  from  that  district  into  another, 
where  no  good  butter  is  usually  made,  and  where,  of 
course,  the  pastures  are  deemed  very  unfavourable, 
she  will  make  butter  as  good  as  she  ust  d  to  do  ;  and 
bring  one  from  this  last  district  into  the  other,  and 
she  will  find  that  she  cannot  make  better  butter  there 
tlian  she  did  before,  unless  she  takes  lessons  from 
the  servants  or  others  whom  she  finds  there." — "  I 
have  frequently,"  continues  he,  *♦  known  instances 
of  this  kind.  And  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  and  many  other  articles.  In 
matters  of  this  sort,  a  very  great  diversity  is  pro- 
duced by  circumstances  apparently  of  a  most  trivial 
kind." 

M.  Tessier,  of  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
eays,  "  The  particular  nature  of  Bretagne  butter, 
whose  colour,  flavour,  and  consistence,  arc  so  much 
prized,  depends  neither  on  the  pasture  nor  the  parti- 
cular species  of  cow,  hut  on  the  mode  of  making. 
Thii  butter  is  of  a  superior  quality,  because  they 
make  it  of  the  richest  cream,  and  usually  in  large 
quantities  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  it  is  made  and  wash- 
ed, they  sprinkle  it  with  sweet  mrlkj  spread  it  out  in 
flatted  c»kes,  larger  or  smaller,  but  rarely  contain- 
ing less  than  three,  or  more  than  six  pounds ;  and 
lay  it  on  a  kind  of  pan,  placed  on  hot  cinders, 
and  covered  with  a  copper  lid,  on  which  are  put 
cinders  also.  It  remains  there  some  minutes,  more 
or  fewer  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  cake." 

This  mode  of  managing  butter  appears  from  hira 
to  be  a  secret  in  certain  families,  and  to  require  prac- 
tice and  dexterity  to  conduct  it  with  success. 

Still,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
certain  pastures  are  more  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  good  butter  than  others.  Certain  plants, 
such  as  turnip,  wild  garlic,  hemlock,  rough-leaved 
dandelion,  charlock,  and  may-weed,  are  known  to 
affect  milk  with  a  disagreeable  flavour,  and  there 
may  be  many  others  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  im- 
pair its  goodness,  though  their  effects  are  by  no 
means  so  evident.  Far  more,  however,  depends  on 
good  management  than  on  this  circumstance,  or  even 
on  the  species  of  cow  we  feed  ;  for  that  something, 
likewise,  is  owing  to  this,  is  equally  well  ascertain- 
ed. Cows  have  been  found  whose  milk  could  Bot 
be  brought  to  yield  any  butter  at  all. 

It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  the  butter  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  when  properly  made,  possess- 
es a  peculiarly  rich  and  delicate  flavour ;  and  this 
has  been  almost  universally  attributed  to  the  old 
grass  on  which  the  cows  feed  in  these  remote  glens. 
But  what  more  common  error  than  to  mistake  a  con- 
comitant circumstance  for  a  cause  ?  Dr  Anderson, 
by  his  cxpcnmcnts  on  milk,  has  shewn  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  tSe  Highland  butter  may  be  very  rcasou- 
ably  ascribed  to  a  quite  different  cause.  He  has  pro- 
ved that  the  cream  of  a  given  measure  of  milk  con- 
stantly increases  in  quantity,  and  still  more  in  quality, 
from  the  first  drawn  tea-cup  full,  to  the  last  drop 
that  can  be  squeezed  from  the  udder  at  the  time. 
♦*  Probably,"  says  he,  •*  on  an  average  of  a  great 
many  cows,  the  proportion  of  the  cream  obtained 
from  a  given  quantity  of  the  last  drawu  milk,  may  be 
to  that  of  the  cream  obtained  from  an  equal  quaotity 
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•uiter.  of  the  first  drawn,  as  ten  or  twelve  to  one  ;  but  the 
quality  of  the  cream  of  ihe  last  drawn  was  still  more 
superior  than  its  quantity.  The  cream  of  the  first 
drawn  tea-cupful  of  the  milk  was  only  a  thin  white 
film  ;  in  the  last,  it  was  of  a  thick  butyraceous  con- 
eifitence,  and  of  a  glowing  richness  of  colour,  such 
BS  no  other  cream  possesses.  It  is,  therefore,  ob- 
serves Dr  Anderson,  of  much  more  importance  than 
is  commonly  imagined,  to  milk  the  cows  well  ;  for 
on  the  cream  of  the  last  drawn  milk  depends  entirely 
the  richness  and  delicate  flavour  of  the  butter."  Now, 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  they  rear  al- 
most all  their  calves,  the  common  pmcticc  is  to  ad- 
mit the  calf  to  suck  the  mother  always  for  a  certain 
time  before  milking.  And  when  the  dairy-maid  jud- 
ges the  calf  has  had  enough,  it  is  removed  to  the  pen 
or  cruivc,  from  which  it  had  been  brought.  In  this 
way,  the  latter  drawn  parts  of  the  milk  only  arc  ob- 
tained for  the  dairy ;  and  the  cream  produced  from 
it  being  of  a  superior  quality,  the  excellence  of  the 
Highland  butter  seems  to  be  accounted  for.  lu  the 
higlier  districts  of  Galloway,  a  similar  mode  of  ma- 
nagement prevails,  and  their  butter  is  observed  to 
be  rich  and  delicate.  It  has  been  likewise  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  cream  which  first  rises  after  the  milk  has 
been  deposited  in  the  dairy -pans,  is  both  much  great- 
er in  a  given  space  of  time,  than  that  whicli  rises  in 
an  equal  space  several  hours  after,  anJ  of  a  greatly 
superior  quality  ;  that  thick  milk  throws  up  less 
cream  than  thin,  but  of  a  richer  quality;  and  that 
milk  that  has  been  much  agitated  by  carrying,  and 
cooled  before  it  is  put  into  the  milk-pans,  never 
throws  up  so  much  cream,  as  that  which  is  immedi- 
ately deposited  in  them  after  milking.  It  is  also 
known,  that  the  milk  is  not  at  the  best  till  about 
four  monllis  after  the  cow  h.is  calved  j  and  that  tlic 
degree  of  heat  most  favourable  to  the  production  of 
cream  from  milk,  is  from  50  to  55  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer.  "  If  the  heat  of  the  milk- 
house,"  says  Dr  Anderson,  '*  be  too  great,  the  milk 
suddenly  coagulates,  without  admitting  of  any  sepa- 
ration of  the  cream  ;  or  it  is  bo  quickly  turned  sour, 
as  greatly  to  mar  the  operation.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  milk  be  exposed  to  too  cold  a  tempera- 
lure,  the  cream  separates  from  it  slowly,  and  with 
difficulty  ;  it  acquires  a  bitter  and  disngrecable  taste; 
the  butter  can  scarcely  be  made  to  come  at  allj  and 
when  it  is  come,  it  is  so  pale  in  the  colour^ so  small 
in  quantity,  and  of  such  hard  and  brittle  consist- 
ence, so  poor  to  the  taste,  and  of  so  little  value  in 
all  respects,  as  to  bring  a  very  low  price  at  the  mar- 
ket, compared  to  what  it  would  have  produced,  had 
it  been  preserved  in  a  proper  degree  of  heat."  The 
same  judicious  writer  states  it  as  his  opinion,  formed 
from  experience  and  attentive  observation,  that  since 
neither  cream  nor  butter  can  be  produced  from  milk, 
till  some  portion  of  an  acid  be  evolved  in  it,  the 
last  drawn  half  of  the  milk  only  should,  in  general, 
be  set  up  for  producing  cream,  and  be  allowed  to 
stand  till  it  throw  up  the  whole  of  its  cream,  even 
till  the  milk  tastes  perceptibly  sourish  ;  and  tliat  if 
this  cream  be  afterwards  judiciously  managed,  the 
butter  thus  obtained  will  be  of  a  greatly  superior 
quality  to  what  can  be  uiuttlly  got  at  market,  and  its 
quantity  not  considerably  less,  than  if  the  whole  of 


the  milk  had  been  originally  aet  apart  for  producing 
cream.  '♦This,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  is  the  pracf 
tice  that  I  should  recommend,  as  most  hkely  tc 
suit  the  frugal  farmer ;  as  his  butter,  though  of  w^ 
superior  quality,  could  be  afforded  at  a  price  tha 
would  always  ensure  it  a  rapid  saL*." 

Cows,  in  summer,  should  be  milked  three  time 
a-day  at  least ;  early  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  zai 
just  before  uight-fall.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  great 
est  possible  quantity  of  milk  will  be  far  from  beinc 
obtained  from  them.  The  milk  is  secreted  in  tl 
udder,  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
quired,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  an^ 
other  animals,  which  produce  more  young  than  or 
at  a  time  ;  and  wc  know  that  a  cow,  by  scanty  niill 
ing,  can  very  soon  be  put  dry.  It  is  therefore 
the  utmost  consequence,  that  the  whcle  milk  se 
creted  be  at  each  milking  carefully  drawn  avray.  Itl 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  pretty  general  rule,  that  1( 
poundb  of  milk  will  yield  one  pound  of  butter;  an^ 
that  this  is  the  produce  of  a  single  cow  per  daj 
Some,  however,  will  furnish  twice,  or  even  thric 
this  quantity.  The  effects  of  feeding,  treatment,  mi 
nagcment,  and  the  idiosincracy  of  particular  anim;tl^ 
are  here  astonishingly  great. 

From  12  to  20  hours  in  summer,  and  about  twic 
28  long  in  winter,  should  be  permitted  to  elapse 
fore  the  milk  is  skiramed,  after  it  has  been  put  int4[ 
the  milk-pans.     If,  on  applying  the  tip  of  the"  Gngei 
to  the  surface,  nothing  adheres  to  it,  the  cream  tna] 
be  properly  taken  off;  and  djring  the  hot  summe 
months,  this  should  always  be  done  in  the  moniingi 
before  the  dairy  becomes  warm.     'I'he  cream  shoulq 
then  be  deposited  in  a  deep  pan,  placed  in  the  cool^^ 
est  part  of  the  dairy  ;  or  in  n  cool  cellar,  where  fr 
air  is  admitted.      In  hot  weather,  churning  should 
performed,  if  possible,  every  other  day  ;  but  if  thi| 
is  not  convenient,  the  cream  sliould  be  daily  shifteiT 
into  a  clean  pan  ;  and  the  churning  should  never 
less  frequent  than  twice  a-weck.     This  work  shouU 
be  performed  in  the  coole.^t  time  of  the  day,  and  ig 
the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  where  there  is  a  fr 
draught  of  air.     Cold   water  should  be  appUed 
the  churn,  first  by  filling  it  with  this,  some  time  bei 
fore  the  cream  is  poured  in,  and  then  by  imroersin{ 
il  in  water  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  sot  during  tl 
operation,  provided  we  use  the  pump-churn  ;  or  b] 
applying  wet  cloths  to  it,  if  we  use  a  barrel-chur 
Such  means  are  generally  necessary   to  prevent  tl 
too  rapid  acidification  of  tlie  cream,  and  formatidn^ 
of  the  butter. 

The  winter  season  and  cold  weather,  of  course, 
quire  an  opposite  practice ;  but  we  can  hardly 
too  cautious  in  the  application  of  heat ;  for  the  cor 
mon  practices  of  wrapping  the  churn  in  a  war 
cloth,  plunging  it  into  hot  water,  adding  warm  mt 
to  the  cream,  or  placing  the  churn  near  the  fire, 
tend  to  injure  the  butter.  The  best  way,  pcrhapi 
is  to  heat  the  churn,  by  filling  it  with  boiling  wat< 
before  the  cream  is  put  in,  and  to  place  il  in  tl 
warmest  part  of  the  house  ;  but  uot  close  by  a  fire. 

The  operation  of  churning  ought  to  be  moderate 
equable,  and  uninterrupted  ;  for  if  we  stop  or  relaj 
in  our  exertions,  the  butter  will  go  backt  as  it  is  cs 
cd  ;  and  if  the  motion  be  too  quick  and  violcut,  tl 
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r.     better  will  hnbibe  a  ftrf  disa^rreeable  flavour.    This, 
■^  in  some  districts  of  Scotland,  is  known  by  the  phrase 
bursting  the  chum. 

Machinery,  as  before  observed,  of  an  ingenious 
and  convenient  construction,  is  in  some  districts  now 
employed,  and  found  to  have  the  advantage,  not  only 
of  abridging  labour,  but  of  securing  a  more  regular 
and  uniform  motion. 

When  the  operation  is  properly  conducted,  the 
batter,  ^ter  sonne  time,  suddenly  forms,  and  is  to  be 
carefully  collected  and  separated  from  the  butter- 
milk. But  in  doing  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely 
to  pour  off  this  milk,  or  withdraw  the  butter  from 
it ;  because  a  certain  portion  of  the  caseous  and  se- 
rous parts  of  the  milk  still  remain  in  the  interstices 
of  the  butter,  and  must  be  detached  from  it  by  wash. 
iag,  if  we  would  obtain  it  pure.  In  washing  butter, 
some  think  it  sufficient  to  press  the  mass  gently  be- 
twixt the  hands  |  others  press  it  strongly  and  fre- 
quently, repeating  the  washings  till  the  water  come 
m[  quite  clear.  The  first  method  is  preferable,  when 
the  butter  is  made  daily  for  immediate  use,  from  new 
milk  or  cream ;  because  the  portions  of  such  adhe- 
ring to  it,  or  mixed  with  it,  contribute  to  produce 
the  sweet  agreeable  flavour  which  distinguishes  new 
cream.  But  when  our  object  is  to  prepare  butter  for 
keeping,  we  cannot  repeat  the  washings  too  often, 
•ince  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  milk  in  it, 
wili,  in  less  than  1*2  hours  after  churning,  cause  it 
•ensibly  to  lose  its  good  qualities. 
■  The  process  of  washing  batter  is  usually  nothing 
more  than  throwing  it  into  an  earthen  vessel  of  clear 
cool  water,  working  it  to  and  fro  with  the  hands, 
and  changing  the  water  till  it  come  off  clear.  A 
much  preferable  method,  however,  and  that  which 
we  believe  is  now  always  practised  by  those  who  best 
onderstand  the  business,  is,  to  use  two  broad  pieces 
of  wood  instead  of  the  hands.  This  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, not  only  on  account  of  its  apparently  greater 
cleanliness,  but  also  because  it  is  of  decided  advan- 
l^re  to  the  quality  of  the  butter.  To  this  the 
warmth  of  the  hand  gives  always  more  or  less  of  a 
greasy  ap>pearance  ;  and  butter  washed  by  means  of 
the  wooden  Jluppers,  as  they  are  called,  will  always 
fetch  at  market  a  higher  price  than  if  the  hand  had 
been  employed.  The  influence  of  the  heat  of  the 
hand  is  greater  than  might  at  first  have  been  sus- 
pected. It  has  always  been  remarked,  that  a  person 
who  has  naturally  a  warm  hand,  never  makes  good 
butter. 

After  washing,  the  butter  should  be  cut  and  sli- 
ced in  every  ppssible  direction,  with  a  serrated  or 
rough-edgea  knife,  in  ordei  to  bring  out  from  it  the 
Rnauest  hair,  bit  of  rag,  strainer,  or  any  thing  that 
Stay  have  chanced  to  fall  into  it.  It  is  then  to  be 
spread  in  a  bowl,  and  such  a  quantity  of  salt  added 
as  may  be  Judged  proper.  If  the  butter  is  to  be  used 
knroediately,  or  kept  only  for  a  short  time,  a  small 
proportioo  will  be  sufficient ;  and  in  this  state  it  is 
qioally  denominated^re/A  butter.  But  if  it  be  in- 
tended to  be  long  kept,  or  transported  to  a  distance, 
an  ounce  or  two  of  bait  will  be  required  to  th^.pound 
qf  butter.  The  salt  i:s«.-d  in  curing  butter  should  be 
qf  the  purest  kind,  well  dried,  and  broken  down,  but 
aot  completely,  pulverized  }  and  it  muat  be  so  tho- 


roughly worked  in,  at  to  be  eqnally  incorporated 
with  the  mass. 

When  butter  is  to  be  sold  on  the  spot,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  markets,  it  is  divided  into  roUs  of  a 
pound,  or  half  a  pound  ;  or  into  lumps  of  24  ounces, 
called  dishes  in  some  parts  of  England  ;  but  when  it 
is  to  be  kept,  or  carried  to  a  distance,  quantities  of 
81',  56,  or  ^  pounds,  are  put  up  together  in  casks, 
usually  called  tubs,  firkms,  and  half  nrkins. 

When  the  butter  has  been  sufficiently  impregnated 
with  the  salt,  by  being  spread  out  in  thm  layers, 
sprinkled  with  it,  and  thoroughly  wrought,  it  is  then 
to  be  gently  pressed  into  the  tub  or  firkin,  which 
must  not,  however,  be  filled  quite  up,  but  room  left 
at  top  to  receive  a  layer  of  salt,  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  m  thickness.  In  seven  or  eight  days,  the  salted 
butter  detaches  itself  from  the  sides  of  the  firkin, 
shrinks,  and  occasions  interstices.  These,  if  allowed 
to  remain,  would  injure  the  butter,  by  admitting  the 
contact  of  the  air.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  filled 
up  by  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  in  water,  or  brine 
strong  enough  to  cany  an  egg.  The  butter  is  thea 
to  be  covered  by  a  new  layer  of  salt,  and  the  head 
of  the  vessel  put  on. 

Before  the  butter  is  putiinto  the  firkin,  care  hnust 
be  taken  that  the  latter  be  well  seasoned  :  and  this 
is  effected  by  exposing  it  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
the  air,  and  frequent  washing.  The  readiest  method, 
however,  is  by  the  use  of  unslaked  lime,  or  a  large 
quantity  of  salt  and  water  well  boiled,  with  which  it 
should  be  scrubbed  several  times,  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  cold  water,  to  remain  three  or  four  days 
till  wanted.  It  should  then  be  scrubbed  as  before, 
and  well  rinsed  writh  cold  water ;  and  before  receiving 
the  butter,  every  part  of  the  inside  of  the  firkin  must 
be  carefully  rubbed  with  salt.  Indeed,  the  surest  of 
all  methods  to  preserve  butter  from  spoiling,  after  it 
has  been  properly  salted,  is  to  keep  it  constantly  im- 
mersed in  a  saturated  solution  of  this  substance.  A 
friend  of  the  writer  of  this  article  informs  him,  that 
he  has  preserved  butter  in  this  manner  at  sea  for  a 
very  long  period.  It  might  dt-serve  attention,  to  try 
to  discover  a  species  of  wood  that  would  not  commu- 
nicate any  taste  to  the  butter. 

An  excellent  composition  for  preserving  butter 
may  be  prepared,  by  mixing  one  part  of  saltpetre, 
one  of  common  salt,  and  two  of  sugar.  This  tho- 
roughly wrought  into  the  butter,  wnl  keep  it  sweet 
for  a  vt-ry  long  time,  and  communicates  to  it  no  salt 
or  (^.isagreeable  tahte. 

When  butler  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  warm 
climate,  it  should  be  purified  by  melting,  before  it  is 
salted  and  packed  up.  Let  it  be  put  into  a  proper 
vessel,  and  this  into  another  containing  water ;  let 
the  water  be  gradually  heated  till  the  butter  be 
thoroughly  melted ;  let  it  continue  in  this  state  for 
some  time,  an'd  the  impure  parts  will  subside,  leaving 
at  the  top  a  perfectly  pure  transparent  oil.  This, 
when  it  cools,  will  become  opake,  and  assume  a  co- 
lour nearly  resembling  the  original  butter  t  being 
only  a  little  paler,  and  of  a  firmer  consistence. 

This  refined  butter  must  be  separated  from  the 
dregs,  salted,  and  put  up  in  the  same  way  with  other 
butter  I  and  it  will  keep  much  L)nger  sweet  in  hot 
climates,  as  it  retains  the  salt  better.    It  may  also  be 
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Bttitcr.  preserved  sweet,  without  salt,  by  adding  to  it  a  cer- 
~~v~—  tain  proportion  of  fine  honey,  and  mixing  them 
thoroughly,  so  that  they  may  be  perfectly  incorpo- 
rated. A  mixture  of  this  sort  has  a  sweet  pleasant 
taste,  and  will  keep  for  years  without  bccomnig  ran- 
cid. It  might  of  course  be  very  useful  in  long 
\*oynges.  Dr  Anderson  thinks  an  ounce  of  honey 
tunicient  to  preserve  a  pound  of  butter. 

To  preserve  butter  for  a  long  time  fresh  without 
any  foreign  mixturCi  the  best  method  perhaps  is,  first 
of  all  to  wash  the  butter-milk  completely,  out,  and 
then  to  keep  the  butter  under  pure  cool  water,  fre- 
quently renewed.  Some  wrap  it  up  in  a  wet  linen 
cloth,  to  defend  it  from  the  inBuence  of  the  air.  But 
though  fresh  butter  be  kept  cool  and  from  the  ajr, 
it  wiJl  in  no  very  long  time  become  rancid.  We  can- 
not by  any  means  keep  it  fresh  from  one  year  to 
another,  or  transport  it  to  a  di:itance  in  good  condi- 
tion. Rancid  butter,  to  most  people,  is  extremely 
disagreeable.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it  wiU  be 
observed  by  many  in  a  large  ma»8  of  meat,  that  it  may 
have  been  employed  to  season.  Few  stomachs  caa 
digest  rancid  butter.  Some  are  so  delicate,  that  the 
use  even  of  fresh  butter,  of  milk,  of  cream,  and  in 
general  of  all  oleaginous  substances,  affect  them  with 
difficult  and  painful  digestion. 

Butter,  to  be  a  wholesome  aliment,  must  be  free 
from  rancidity,  and  not  fried  or  burned.  But  even 
in  its  purest  state,  there  are  few  who  can  indulge 
very  freely  in  the  use  of  this  article  with  impuaity ; 
and  health,  perhaps,  would  not  suffer,  though  its  em- 
ployment as  food  were  altogether  laid  aside.  Like 
the  other  bland  oils,  it  is  gently  laxative. 

Most  houfsewifes  know  several  receipts  for  resto- 
ring rancid  butter  to  freshness.  But  of  these  the 
greater  number  are  of  little  use.  Washing  it  well 
with  pure  water,  or  with  ardent  spirit,  sliU  better 
perhaps  with  sweet  milk,  will  deprive  it  in  some 
measure  of  its  disagreeable  smell  and  taste.  It  is  of 
much  more  coiis-jqucnce  to  preserve  butter  from  be- 
coming rancid,  by  salting,  and  the  other  means  already 
explained. 

As  turnip  is  now  become  so  common  a  food  for 
cows,  and  often  imparts  to  their  milk,  and  the  butter 
thence  made,  a  very  disagreeable  flavour,  it  is  of  gome 
consequence  to  know  how  this  may  be  best  obviated. 
A  small  quantity  of  saltpetre  has  been  recommended ; 
and  in  the  Gcorgical  Essays,  vol.  v,  we  have  the  lol- 
lowing  tncthod:  «'  I-,trt  the  bowls  or  pans  be  kept 
constautly  clean,  and  well  scalded  with  boiling  waier 
before  luing.  •  When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the 
dairy,  to  every  eight  quarts  mix  one  quart  of  boiling 
water ;  then  put  up  the  milk  uito  the  bowls  to  bland 
forcream."  Dr  Anderson  says,  '•  that  if  the  milk  is  to 
be  used  sweet,  its  taste  may  be  considerably  dimiiijsh- 
ed  by  boiling ;  and  that  other  means  of  sweeteuing 
milk  have  been  attempted,  more  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive, and  not  more  efficacious." 

As  butter  made  in  winter  is  generally  pale  or  white, 
and  its  richness  at  the  same  time  inferior  to  that 
which  is  made  during  the  summer  months,  the  idea 


of  excellence  hat  be«a  assooiatsd  irhh  the  yellow 
colour.  Means  are  therefore  employed  by  those  wbo  v 
prepare  and  sell  butter,  to  impart  to  it  the  yellow 
colour  where  that  is  naturally  wanting.  Various  sub- 
stances have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  they 
must  all  be  of  the  resinous  class,  or  such  as  are  soluble 
in  oik.  Extractive  matters,  and  such  as  are  soluble 
only  in  water,  alcohol,  &c.  as  beet.root  and  cochineal, 
give  no  tinge  to  butter.  The  substances  most  com- 
monly employed  are  the  root  of  the  carrot,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  marigold.  The  juice  of  either  of  these 
is  expressed  and  parsed  through  a  linen  cloth.  A 
small  quantity  of  it,  (and  the  proportion  necessary  is 
soon  teamed  from  experience,)  is  diluted  with  a  httle 
cream,  and  this  mixture  is  added  to  the  rest  of  the 
cream  when  it  enters  the  chum.  So  little  of  this 
colouring  matter  unites  with  the  butter,  that  it  never 
communicates  to  ii  any  peculiar  taste. 

Many  other  colouring  matters  have  been  employed, 
as  saSrun,  the  berries  of  the  physalij  alkekeogi,  the 
seed  of  the  asparagus  ;  but  the  marigold  and  carrot 
are  certainly  the  best,  and  it  iu  the  latter  that  it 
chiefly  used  by  the  best  farmers. 

Alltanet  root  will  give  every  shade  of  colour  to 
butter,  from  the  lightest  rose  to  the  deepest  red,  b^ 
augmenting  or  dimmishing  the  proportions  of  it. 

Though  the  milk  of  the  cow,  when  fed  on  rich 
pasture  during  the  summer  months,  is  almost  always 
found  to  produce  butter  of  a  rich  yellow  colour, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  every  animal.  The 
gost,  the  sheep,  the  mare,  and  the  ass,  fed  on  the 
same  pasture  in  the  same  season,  produce  milk  which, 
yields  butter  always  more  or  less  white. 

Butter,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  of  considerable 
importance.  Some  compute  that  there  are  11  ^2,000,000 
pounds  of  it  anuually  consumed  in  London,  chiefljr 
made  within  40  miles  round  the  city.  From  the 
three  counties  of  York,  Cambridge,  and  Suffolk, 
there  arc  annually  sent  to  the  capital  210,000  flrkias, 
amounting  to  11,760,000  pounds. 

Some  counties  or  districts  are  particularly  famous 
for  the  excellency  of  their  butter.  That  which  is 
made  in  Essex,  and  well  known  under  tiie  name  of 
Epping  butter,  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  any 
in  Loudon  and  its  viciuity.  In  the  more  restricted 
use  of  this  appellation,  it  is  applied  only  to  the  butter 
made  from  the  milk  of  cows  which  are  fed  in  Epping 
forest  during  the  sumnoer  montlis,  where  the  leaves 
and  some  particular  plants  are  thought  to  contribute 
to  its  superior  flavour.  In  Somerset  butter  of  nearly 
the  same  excellence  is  made  ;  but  brought  to  market 
in  half  pounds  instead  of  pounds. 

The  Cambridgeshire  salt-butter  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  And  the  London  cheesemongers, 
by  wasliing  and  detaching  the  $alt  from  it,  often  sell 
it  at  a  high  price  fur  fresh  butter.  It  is  made  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Epping  butter,  and  when 
salted,  put  up  in  firkins  of  56  pounds.  Yorkshire 
and  Suifolk  butter  is  very  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Cambridgeshire,  and  is  often  sold  in  London  for  such. 
Utoxeter,  ta  Stafiordshire,  has  long  been  famous  for 


Bvxt 


"  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe,  th«t  the  utmost  attcnHon  to  cleanliness,  with  respect  to  every  vessel  and  instrument 
used,  and  every  operation  performed  in  the  mailing  of  butter,  ib  iodt!<])cnsably  rcquiwte.  Any  neglect  or  this  kind  is  fatal  to 
its  goodness.    It  is  cpitc  necessai^  that  Uie  bowld  or  pans,  alter  liCiUdinga  be  allowed  to  cool  before  the  milk  is  put  inta  Uuaia» 
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good  hutter.  Tlie  Lotrdon  chcetemongcrt  have  a 
■ort  of  factory  there  fur  this  article.  It  is  bought 
by  the  pot,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  weighing  1 4-  pounds. 

The  superior  excellence  of  the  butter  produced  in 
tlie  Highland  districtk  of  Scotland,  has  been  already 
remarked,  and  we  hope  accounted  for.  The  same 
delicately  flavoured  species  is  said  to  be  made  on  the 
mountains  of  Wale«,  and  the  heaths  and  commons  of 
Englar.d.  Whether  the  same  reason  will  apply  het>e» 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Fraudi  and  abuses  of  various  kinds  are  practised 
in  the  salting  and  packing  of  butter,  to  increase  its 
btUk  and  weight.  Pots  arc  frequently  laid  with  good 
butter  for  a  httle  way  at  the  top,  and  with  bad  at  the 
bottom.  Sometimes  the  butter  is  placed  in  upriglit 
rolls,  touching  one  another  above,  so  as  to  form  a 
uniform  surface,  but  receding  so  as  to  leave  empty 
spaces  below.  Somelimc6  tallow  or  hogs-lard  h 
found  to  constitute  no  small  proportion  of  what  the 
purchaser  had  deemed  good  butter.  To  prevent 
these  cheats,  the  factors  at  Utoxeter  keep  a  surveyor, 
who,  in  case  of  suspicion,  tries  the  pots  witli  an  iron 
iostrainent,  called  a  butter-bore. 

Ad  act  of  parliament  (36th  Geo.  III.  c.  86.)  par- 
ticularly regulates  the  packing,  salting,  and  selling 
of  butter.  By  that  statute  it  is  enacted,  that  every 
vessel  made  for  the  packing  of  butter,  shall  be  of 
good  well-seasoned  wood,  marked  with  the  maker'd 
name,  and,  by  a  subsequent  act,  his  place  of  abode  ; 
that  it  shall  be  a  tub  containing  84,  a  firkin  contain- 
ing 56,  or  a  half  firkin  containing  28  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, and  no  other ;  that  it  shall  be  of  a  particular 
weight,  and  neither  top  nor  bottom  exceeding  a  cer- 
tain thickness,  having  the  true  weight  or  tare  of  the 
vessel,  distinctly  marked  upon  it ;  with  a  variety  of 
other  regulations  to  prevent  frauds,  under  severe  pe- 
naities.  Any  fraud  with  regard  to  the  butter,  the 
vesiel,  or  its  marks,  subjects  the  person  concerned  to 
a  forfeiture  of  L.!iO  for  every  such  offence.  See 
Fourcroy  Systeme  des  Cunnoissarices  Chimiquct,  tom. 
ix.  Deyeux  and  Parmentier,  Mcmoire  sur  le  laii. 
Thomson's  Chemistry.  Anderson's  AgricuUural 
p,  •  •  -t-tns,  vol.  iii.  and  iv.  Anderson's  Essays  on 
re.     Mid  iMlhian  Report,  1795.     («) 

jiu  I  1  ERMERE.     Sec  Cumberland. 

BUTTNERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
^rntandria,  and   order   Monogynia.     See  Botany, 

153. 

BUTTON  Manufactube.  It  will,  perhaps, 
„icite  some  surprize,  among  persons  unacquainted 
with  manufactures,  that  the  fabrication  of  such  tri- 
fling articles  as  buttons  should  give  employment  to 
numy  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
Sbemeld,  and  other  large  towns  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  that  several  very  curious  and  expensive  machines 
axe  used  to  lessen  the  manual  labour. 

The  manufacture  of  buttons  is  divided  into  several 
kinds,  the  formation  of  each  of  which  is  a  distinct 
business  ;  the  manner  of  fabricating  them  varying  as 
greatly  as  the  materials  from  which  they  are  made. 
Horti,  leather,  bone,  and  wood,  are  the  substances 

lerally  employed  for  buttons  which  are  either  plain, 

■  covered  with  silk,  mohair,  tliread,  or  other  ornamen- 

materials.    The  most  durable  and  ornamental  but- 

ut  made  of  various  metals^  poUshedi  or  covered 
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with  an  exceeding  thin  wash^  as  it  is  termed,  of  some     Buttoi^ 
mor?  valuable  metal,  chiefly  tin,  silver,  and  gold.  roakui^. 

Those  buttons  intended  to  be  covered  with  silk, 
&c.  are  termed,  in  general,  moulds.  They  are  small 
circles,  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  made  from  those 
refuse  chips  of  bone  which  are  too  small  for  other 
purposes.  These  chips,  which,  for  the  large  and 
coarser  buttons  are  pieces  of  hard  wood,  are  sawn  in- 
to thin  flakes,  of  an  equal  thickness  ;  from  which,  by 
the  machine,  as  delineated  in  Plate  CVII.  Fig.  1.  the  P»-at« 
button  moulds  are  cut  out  at  two  operations.  The  *-^"- 
lathc,  as  usual,  is  put  in  motion  by  a  wheel  A  turned 
by  the  foot,  by  means  of  a  treadle  B,  and  crank  a. 
The  strap  c  gives  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  to  the 
spindle  D,  mounted  on  its  pivot  in  an  iron  frame. 
One  end  of  the  spindle  has  a  tool  A,  shewn  enlarged 
at  L,  screwed  into  it,  and  moving  along  with  it ;  and 
the  other  extremity  of  tl»e  spindle  is  connected  by  a 
peculiar  kind  of  joint,  with  a  lever  ef,  whose  fulcrum 
is  e  J  the  other  end^' being  connected  with  a  second 
lever  and  handle  g,  which  the  operator  holds  in  his 
left  hand.  The  right  hand  is,  at  the  same  time,  cm> 
ployed  in  holding  the  flake  of  bone  d  opposite  the 
tool  bf  against  a  piece  of  wood  firmly  fixed  into  the 
iron  standard  E  by  two  screws  ;  then,  by  drawing 
the  handle  g  forwards,  the  tool  b  being  at  the  same 
time  in  rapid  motion  by  the  foot  wheel,  its  centre  pin 
k  (see  the  separate  view  at  L)  is  pressed  against  the 
bone,  and  drills  a  hole  through  in  the  centre  of  the  in- 
tended button ;  aud  its  two  points  /t,  h  describe  a 
deep  circle  in  the  bone,  about  half  through  its  thick- 
ness. The  flat  surface  is  cut  smooth  by  the  parts 
wi,  m  of  the  tool.  The  piece  of  boi,e  is  now  moved  a 
small  distance,  to  cut  out  another  button  from  a  fresh 
part  ;  and  when  as  many  as  the  flake  of  bone  will 
contain  are  thus  cut  half  through,  the  other  side  is 
presented  to  the  tool.  The  point  k  is  inserted  into 
the  hole  made  from  the  otlicr  side  by  the  former 
operation.  The  two  teeth  A,  h  of  the  tool  now  cut 
another  deep  circle,  exactly  opposite  the  former,  at 
the  same  time  cutting  the  flat  surface  smooth.  By 
this  means  the  bone  it  cut  through,  and  a  button 
mould  left  sticking  on  the  point  o?  the  tool.  By 
drawing  back  the  handle  g  the  tool  recedes,  and  the 
button  meeting  a  fixed  piece  of  iron  plate,  tt  forced 
off  the  tool,  and  falls  into  a  small  box  at  F,  com- 
pletely finished.  Another  part  of  the  bone  is  uow 
presented  to  the  tool,  to  cut  out  another  mould*. 
These  operations  are  conducted  with  such  rapidity, 
that  a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  is  enabled 
to  cut  out  twenty-five  or  thirty  buttoitti  per  minute. 
The  larger  kind  of  buttons  are  first  cut  from  the 
pieces  of  bone,  and  the  smaller  ones  F.re  afterwards 
made  from  tlie  spaces  left  between  the  first ;  so  that 
the  materials  are  made  to  yield  the  utmost  to  the 
button-maker,  and  the  remains  are  afterwards  sold 
to  fanners  for  manure.  The  shavings,  sawdust,  and 
more  minute  fragments,  are  used  by  manufacturers  of 
cutlery  and  iron  toys,  in  the  operations  of  case  har- 
dening ;  so  that  not  the  smallest  waste  takes  place- 
Hard  wood  is  cut  into  buttons  in  the  same  manner, 
and  afterwards  dyed  black  in  an  infusion  of  sulpiiat 
of  iron  and  gall  nuts.  Oak,  beech,  or  elder,  is  chief- 
ly used,  but  only  for  large  buttons,  all  the  usalltc 
kinds  being  made  of  boue. 
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Btition-  Button  moulds  are  only  used  at  present  for  the 
making,  purpose  of  sewing  up  in  a  piece  of  the  same  cloth  as 
the  garment  to  which  they  are  attaclied.  They  were 
formerly  covered  with  the  most  costly  materials,  by 
women,  who  were  seated  round  a  tabic,  and  each  had 
a  lar^e  needle  fixed  in  the  table  opposite  the  part 
where  ||te  was  seated,  and  also  a  bobm,  containing 
the  thread  to  cover  the  button.  The  mould  was 
stuck  by  the  holr  in  its  centre  upon  the  needle,  and 
the  e:.d  of  a  ihrvad  of  silk,  mohair,  and  sometimes 
gciJ  thread,  ptit  through  the  centre  at  the  same 
time,  to  fasten  one  end;  the  thread  was  then  wound 
about  the  button  rrould  to  cover  it,  a:id  present  an 
ornamental  surface,  such  as  the  fashion  of  the  day,  or 
the  fancy  of  the  maker  directed.  An  this  art  is  now 
obsolete,  one  pattern.  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  from  many 
^  thousands  in  vogue  thirty  years   since,  will  give   an 

>g  *iS»  •  jjjjg  yf  {{,(.  disposition  of  the  covering.  Fig.  2.  is 
the  button  just  beginning  to  be  covered  ;  Fig.  3.  the 
same  in  an  advanced  stage ;  and  Fig.  ^.  is  a  finished 
button.  Tlie  thread  bring  lasteued  at  the  centre  in 
the  back,  (see  Fig.  2  )  is  brought  to  the  circumfe- 
rence on  the  dotted  lirie  1,  and  wound  across  the 
front,  as  sliewn  at  2.  It  then  passes  behind  again, 
on  the  dotted  lines  3,  and  in  front  at  4-  ;  across  the 
back  on  the  dotted  line  5,  in  front  at  6 ;  and  passing 
behind  on  the  line  7,  is  laid  in  front  at  8  ;  making  a 
complete  square  in  front.  By  continuing  this  pro- 
cess, and  laying  the  threads  beside  each  other,  the 
square  becomes  less,  as  in  Fig.  S  ;  where  the  Num- 
bers 9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  U,  15,  16.  again  denote  the 
progress  of  the  thread,  which  altcrnatily  passing  over 
and  under  the  former  folds,  the  intersections  form  the 
appeaiance  which  begins  to  be  visible  at  the  angles 
a,  6,  c,  d.  As  more  thread  is  wound  on  the  four  sides 
of  the  square,  10,  12,  l-l-,  and  16  meet  round  the 
centre  pin,  and  the  mould  is  completely  coverrd,  as 
in  Fig.  4.  The  end  of  the  thread  is  fastened  by 
sewing  it  through  the  centre;  and,  in  some  cases,  by 
placing  a  small  ornament  upon  it.  In  others,  a  num- 
ber  of  the  last  folds  which  are  wove  round  the  nee- 
dle upon  which  the  mould  is  fixed,  and  therefore  do 
not  perfectly  unite  in  the  centre,  are  drawn  together 
by  passing  the  thread  round  them  before  it  is  sevvt-d 
through  the  centre.  At  the  back,  a  great  number 
of  the  folds  of  thread  are  taken  up  and  tied  together 
by  a  strong  thread,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  shank 
to  sew  the  button  to  the  garment  :  '1  his,  at  the  same 
time,  prevents  the  folds  of  thread  at  the  back  from 
shppmg  over  the  edge  of  the  niouUl.  In  this  state  the 
common  buttons  were  finished  ;  but  the  finer  kinds 
were  afterwards  ornamented  with  wire,  or  threads  co- 
vered with  silk  or  gold,  woven  in  the  threads  of  the 
plain  button,  in  various  fantastic  patterns;  oue  of 
which  is  shewn  in  Fig-  5.  Sometimes  the  moulds 
were  sewn  up  in  pieces  of  cloth  elegantly  wove 
of  gold,  silk,  white  horsehair,  &c.  and  ornaments  in 
gold  or  silver  were  sewed  on  the  surface.  All  such 
buttons  were,  after  covering,  exposed  in  a  sort  of 
cullender  over  the  flame  of  burning  spirits  of  wine, 
to  remove  the  smflll  filaments  of  silk  projecting  from 
their  aurtace,  and  render  them  smooth  :  the  workman 
keeping  them  in  consiAnt  motion  during  this  pro- 
cess, to  ovoid  burning  or  damaging  the  buttons. 
They  were  afterwards  cleaned,  by  shaking  a  great 
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number  in  a  b;ig  with  crambs  of  bread  :  this  took  off    Bad 
the  end  ff  the  singed  hbrcs,  rendering  them  glossy,     "** 
and  ready  for  sale.  '•"^ 

Horn  buttons  are  made  sometimes  with  shanks  fix-  Hoia 
ed  in  them  ;  and  others,  called  tJailiJrs'  Buttons,  are  ^onv 
fastened  to  the  garment   by   sewing    through    lour 
holes  made   in  them  for  that  purpose     and  the  sur- 
face is  concave  in  front,  to  preserve  from   wearing 
the  thread  by  which  thty  are  sewed.    They  are  made 
frum  cow-hoofs,  by  an  ingeniou!>  process  of  presstiig" 
them  into  heated  iron  moulds.  The  hoofs  being  boil- 
ed  in  water  till  they  become  soft,  are  cut  into  paraN 
Icl  slips  by  a  cuttmg  knife,  which  is  a  blade,  with  a 
loRg  handle  at  one  end,  and  jointed  to  the  bench  by  a 
hooK  and  eye  at  the  opposite  extremity.     It  then  acts 
like  a  lever  in  cutting   the   horn  placed  beneath  its 
cA^e.     The  slips  being  the  width  of  the  diameter  of 
the  intended  button,  are  cross-cut  into  small  squares  ; 
and  the  angles  of  these  being  cut  oBF,  leaves  octagon- 
al  pieces  nearly  the   size  of  the    intended  buttons. 
These  are  dyed  black,  by  dipping  them  into  a  caul- 
dron of  water  impregnated  with  logwood  and  cop 
pt-ras.     After  being  dried  for  a  week,  they  are  then 
ready    for   pressing    between   the    moulds.     Fig.    6. 
which  consist  of  two  plates  of  iron  a,  a,  united  by  the 
joint  of  the  handles  b,  b,  to  open  and  shut.      Each 
plate  n,  a  has  six,  eight,  or  twelve  small  steel  dies  fas- 
tened to  it,  each  die  containing  the  impression  of 
the   intended   buttons  embossed  in  it.     Wiien   shut 
close,  these  impressions  exactly    correspond.      The 
two  claws  c,  c  enter  corresponding  cavities  in  the  op- 
posite plate,  and  insure  ihem  coming  accurately  toge- 
ther.     The  pressor,  being  provided   with  a   great 
number  of  different   moulds,  arranges  them  in    an 
oven  or  furnace,  till  they  become  heated  somewhat 
above  the  heat  of  boiling  water.     A  piece  of  horn  is 
then    placed    upon  each    impression    in    the   mould, 
which  is   shut   c!o»e,  and  the  mould   is  placed  ia  a 
small  screw  press  fixed   to  the  work  bench,  which 
holds  tlie  moulds   shut  together  for  a  few  minutes, 
till  the   horn  is  wanned  and  softened  by  being  be- 
tween them.    The  mould  is  now  carried  to  the  press- 
ing  vice.    Fig.   7.    which    consists    of   two    massive  ' 
cheeks  A,  A,  united  by  the  jonit- piece  B,  and  drawn  Fj^  f,j 
together  by  the  screw  C.     This  vice  is  fixed   in   aii 
inclined  posiLioii  against  a  post  D.     The  mould,  with 
the  horn  in  it,  is  put  between  the  cheeks  A,  A,  very 
near  the  centers  B,  and  is  pressed  so  violently  by  the 
combined  power  nf  the  screw  and  lever,  that  it  in- 
dents the  ht»rn  into  the  exact  pattern  formed  in  the 
moulds.     The  horn  n-matiis  in  this  state  for  about 
tweuty  minutes,  till  the  mould  is  cooF,     Nine  presses 
arc  tisiially  arranged  round  the  stove,  and  these  find 
continual  employment  for  one  man.      It  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  buttons  in  the  vice  till  cold,  otherwise 
they  would  resume  their  original  figure. 

The  fashts,  or  edges  of  the  buttons,  which  did  not  filinj.! 
enter  into  the  cavities  of  the  dies,  are  now  clipped  off 
by  shears,  and  are  then  filed  smooth  and  round  in  a 
lathe,  consisting  of  a  »ipindle  like  that  in  Fig.  I.  and 
annthi.r  nearly  the  same,  placed  exactly  in  the  same 
line,  b  t  opposite  to  the  former.  Both  are  turned 
with  the  bame  velocity,  by  straps  from  two  equal 
foot  •wheels  on  one  axis.  The  ends  of  the  two  spin- 
dies  come  iu  contact,  and  have  chucks,  with  a  cavity 
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id  eacli  for  the  reception  of  Ihe'  button.  The  spin- 
dle, like  D«  is  pressed  forwards  by  a  spring  applied 
to  the  lever  eji  so  as  to  hold  the  button  fast  between 
them,  and  turn  it  round  while  it  is  filed.  When  a 
button  is  finished,  the  attendant,  without  stopping 
the  lathe,  pushes  the  handle  g,  Fig.  1.,  which  sepa- 
rates  the  spindle,  and  the  button  drops  into  the  box 
F  beneath ;  another  is  put  in,  and  held  fast  to  be 
turned  round  the  moment  the  handle  g  is  relea4(>d. 
Some  horn  buttons  have  shanks,  which  are  put  In  be- 
fore they  are  pressed,  by  children,  who  drill  a  small 
hole  in  the  horn,  and  insert  the  shank.  The  mould 
has,  of  course,  a  cavity  to  receive  the  shank  ;  and  the 
pressing  closes  the  hora  about  it  so  effectually,  that  it 
will  not  come  out.  The  manner  of  making  these  shanks 
will  be  soon  described.  Other  buttons,  called  sailors' 
buttons,  have  in  place  of  shanks  four  holes  drilled 
through  them,  by  presenting  them  to  a  lathe,  the  up- 

E;r  part  of  whica  is  shewn  Fig.  8.  It  has  four  paraU 
1  spindles  a,  a,  a,«,  all  turning  together  by  the  same 
foot-wheel,  by  means  of  two  straps  e,f,  each  of  which 
turns  two  spindles.  At  the  end  of  the  four  spindles, 
is  a  hook,  uniting  them  with  four  other  spindles  6, 6, 
which  are  supported  by.  passing  through  holes  in  a 
metal  standard  A ;  and  their  points  projecting  be- 
yond this,  are  formed  into  smalt  drills.  The  spindles 
A  are  necessarily  placed  at  some  distance  asunder,  to 
admit  the  pulleys  for  the  straps ;  but  the  hooks  act- 
ing as  universal  joints,  allow  the  ends  of  the  drills  b 
to  come  very  near  to  each  other.  The  button  is  pla- 
ced in  a  concave  rest  B,  and  thrust  against  the  drills 
by  a  piece  of  wood.  The  standard  A  can  be  chan- 
ged for  another  with  more  distant  holes,  to  suit  lar- 
ger buttons ;  and  the  rest  B  can  be  elevated  or  depres- 
sed for  the  same  purpose.  The  fraqie  and  foot-wheel 
are  similar  to  Fig.  1.  The  roughness  produced  by 
drilling  these  holes,  is  removed  by  shaking  a  number 
of  buttons  in  a  flannel  bag.  In  horn  buttons  the  pat- 
tern is  formed  by  the  impression  of  the  moulds ;  but 
fome  plain  horn  buttons  are  very  prettily  ornamented 
alter  pres&ing,  by  holding  over  them  a  thin  plate  of 
brass,  which  has  a  pattern  cutx)utinit,  then  rubbing 
the  button  with  dry  emery  powder,  the  face  of  the 
button  is  scratched  to  a  dead  colour  where  the  brass 
plate  is  cut  out,  leaving  the  figure  of  the  pattern  in  a 
fine  black  polished  surface.  The  hom-presscr's 
chips  are  sold  for  manure,  for  almost  the  same  price 
as  the  same  quantity  of  the  hoofs  costs ;  other  chips 
are  used  to  make  hartshorn ;  and  the  drill-dust  and 
filings  are  used  by  file-makers,  in  hardening  these 
articles, 
al  but-  Meial  buttons  arc  formed  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
brass,  pewter,  and  other  metallic  compositions :  the 
thanks  are  made  of  brass  or  iron  wire,  the  formation 
of  which  is  a  distinct  trade.  The  buttons  are  made 
by  casting  them  round  the  shank.  For  this  purpose, 
the  workman  has  a  pattern  of  metal,  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  circular  buttons,  connected  together 
in  one  plane,  by  very  small  bars  A-om  one  to  the  next ; 
and  the  pattern  contains  from  four  to  twelve  dozen 
of  buttons,  of  the  same  size.  An  impression  from 
this  pattern  is  taken  in  sand,  in  the  usual  manner ;  and 
•hanks,  are  pressed  into  the  sand  in  the  centre  of  each 
impreuioOf  the  part  which  is  to  enter  the  metal  being 
fen  projecting  abore  the  surface  of  the  sand.    The 
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buttons  are  now  cast  from  a  mixture  of  brass  and  tin ;  Button- 
sometimes  a  small  proportion  of  zinc  is  added,  which  raaking'. 
is  found  useful  in  causing  the  metal  to  flow  freely  in-  —'"▼"*— 
to  the  mould,  and  make  a  sharp  casting.  When  the 
buttons  are  cast,  they  are  cleaned  from  the  sand  by 
brushing ;  they  are  then  broken  asunder,  and  carried 
to  a  second  workman  at  the  lathe,  who  inserts  the 
shank  of  a  button  into  a  chuck  of  a  proper  figure, 
in  which  it  is  retained  by  the  back  centre  of  the 
lathe  being  pressed  against  the  button -with  a  spring. 
The  circumference  is  now,  by  filing  it  as  it  turns 
round,  reduced  to  a  true  circle ;  and  the  button  is 
instantly  released,  by  the  workman's  holding  back  the 
back  centre,  and  is  replaced  by  another.  A  third  work-  *"*"•"•{. 
man  now  turns  the  back  of  the  button  smooth,  in  a 
chuck  lathe,  and  makes  the  projecting  part  round  the 
shank  true  ;  and  a  fourth  renders  the  face  of  the  but- 
ton smooth,  by  placing  it  in  a  chuck,  and  applying 
the  angle  of  a  square  bar  of  steel  across  its  centre. 
As  this  tool  is  used  without  any  rest,  much  time  is 
saved  by  the  workman  not  being  necessitated  to  turn 
the  button  perfectly  flat ;  as  the  tool,  being  only  held 
in  the  hand,  will  accommodate  itself  to  a  trifling  devia« 
tion  from  the  truth.  The  sixth  operation  is  polish-  Polishin;. 
ing  the  buttons.  The  shanks  are  held  in  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  the  face  is  rubbed  on  a  board  covered 
with  leather,  and  spread  with  powder  of  rotten  stone 
and  oil,  and  afterwards  with  a  finer  powder.  The 
last  polish  is  now  given  by  applying  the  button  light- 
ly to  the  flat  surface  of  a  buff  or  circular  board,  turn- 
ed by  the  lathe  ;  it  is  covered  with  soft  leather,  and 
dressed  with  exceedingly  fine  powder  of  rottenstone. 
These  polishings  arc  performed  by  women,  and  finish  Boilia'r. 
the  buttons,  except  that  they  are  to  be  boiled  or  ren- 
dered white.  For  this  purpose,  melted  tin  is  poured 
into  cold  water,  and  by  this  means  granulated.  A 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  diluted  with  water,  it 
put  into  a  boiler,  and  the  tin  added  to  it ;  the  boiling 
causes  part  of  the  tin  to  be  dissolved ;  and  the  but- 
tons being  let  down  into  the  liquor  upon  a  wire  gra- 
ting, part  of  the  tin  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of 
the.  buttons,  rendering  them  white,  and  retaining  their 
former  polish.  This  method  of  ^^ashing  with  tin  it 
very  good,  and  the  wash  remains  a  long  time  upon 
the  buttons. 

Gilt  Buttons  are  stamped  out  from  copper,  (having  Gilt  but- 
sometimes  a  small  alloy  of  zinc,)  laminated  in  the  ton*, 
flatting  mill  to  the  proper  thickness.  The  stamp  is 
urged  by  a  fly-press,  which  cuts  them  out  at  one 
stroke.  These  circular  pieces,  called  blanks,  ai%  an- 
nealed in  a  furnace,  to  soften  them  ;  and  the  maker's 
name,  &c.  is  struck  on  the  back  by  a  stamp,  which 
is  a  machine  very  similar  to  a  pile  engine.  The  stamp 
also  renders  the  face  very  slightly  convex,  that  the 
buttons  may  not  stick  together  in  the  gilding  pro- 
cess. 

The  shanks  are  next  to  be  soldered  on.  For  this  Soldering, 
purpose,  each  blank  is  provided  with  a  small  spring* 
similar  to  a  pair  of  tweezers,  which  holds  a  shank 
down  in  a  proper  position  upon  each  ;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  spelter  and  borax,  mixed,  together  with  water, 
is  placeo  round  each  shank,  and  ten  or  twelve  dozen 
in  this  state  are  introduced,  upon  a  large  iron  shovel, 
or  peel,  into  an  oven,  heated  sufficiently  to  fuse  the 
tolder.  When  thie  happens,  they  are  withdrawn  from 
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'Button  th<- oven,  and  while  warm  are  thrown  into  aqaafor. 
making,    tisand  wat  r  (called  picUc).     This  raises  a  black 

Piclclint'.  °*"^'-"  upiJM  the  surface  of  tlit-  metal ;  and  in  this  state 
the  (.'dijes  of  ihr  buttons  are  lunied  in  the  eatne  man- 
ner as  tht  iiii  :al  buttons  before  described  ;  but  as  the 
blanks  are  suffii  lenlly  stDooth*  it  is  uniucessary  to 
tu!-ii  tlh-  face  or  back,  and  l\vy  only  require  to  be 
dipped  cold  into  a  second  pickle,  composed  of  nitric 
acid  and  wate-,  weaker  than  the  former,  to  remove 
the  black  scalr.  After  this,  instead  of  the  polishing 
which  metal  buttons  undergo,  they  arc  burnished  in 
the  lathe,  to  render  the  surface  smooth,  and  close  up 
the  pores  of  the  metal  previous  to  gilding.  The  bur- 
nishing is  performed  by  a  hard  black  stone,  called 
blood-stone,  fixed  into  a  handle,  and  apphed  to  tiie 
button  as  it  revolves  by  the  motion  of  the  lathe. 
The  blood-stone  is  of  the  class  haematites,  a  peculiar 
•pecies  of  iron  ore.  It  is  found  occasionally  in  the 
gravel  and  alluvial  mixtures  on  the  surface  of  various 

E laces  in  and  near  Derhyshirr,  viz.  Ashborne,  New 
laven,  Spoonden  ;  at  Norris  Hill  and  Ashby  Wolds 
in  Leicestershire ;  in  the  dry  courses  of  the  under- 
ground rivers  above  Ham  iu  Staffordshire ;  and  at  Boy- 
thorp  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Ceding.  A  great  number  of  the  buttons,  thus  prepared  for 

gilding,  are  put  into  an  earthen  pan,  with  the  proper 

quantity  of  gold  to  covei'them,*  amalgamated  with 

,  mercury  in  the  following  manner:  The  gold  is  put 

picking,  jjjjQ  jjj,  jj.gj^  ladle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  mercury 
added  to  it  j  the  ladle  is  held  over  the  fire,  till  the 
gold  and  mercury  are  perfectly  united.  This  amal- 
gam being  put  into  the  pan  with  the  buifns,  as 
much  ."iqua  fortis,  diluted  with  w^ater,  as  will  wet 
them  all  over  is  thrown  in,  and  they  are  slirrt-d  up 
with  a  brush,  till  the  acid,  by  its  affinity  to  the  cop- 
per, carries  the  amalgam  to  every  part  of  its  surface, 
covering  it  with  the  appearance  of  silver.  When 
this  is  perfected,  the  acid  is  washed  away  with  clean 
water.  This  process  is  by  the  workmen  called 
quicking. 

Drying  c«fl".  The  silvered  buttons  arc  now  put  into  a  large  fry- 
ing-pan, which  is  placed  on  a  hre,  and  is  continually 
shaken,  to  heat  them  equably  ;  which  soon  occasions 
the  mercury  to  appear  as  if  melting.  When  this  ap- 
pearance takes  place,  the  buttons  are  put  into  a  cap 
made  of  felt,  like  a  large  cap  without  a  brim,  and  are 
fltirred  about  with  a  brush,  to  spread  the  gold  con- 
tained in  the  mercury  equally  over  all  the  surface, 
while  the  latter  is  so  hot  as  to  be  nearly  volatile.  The 
buttons  are  now  returned  to  the  pan,  and  the  heat 
causes  the  mercury  to  fly  off  in  vapour ;  the  buttons 
beginning  to  turn  yellow,  from  the  gold  discovering 
itself  as  the  mercury  <Zn>*  o^l  The  buttons  are  a 
aecond  time  worked  in  the  cap  during  the  process, 
«nd  returned  to  tlw  pan  to  complete  them.  Some- 
times they  will  not  dry  off  completely  in  the  pan, 
small  spots  remaining  white  on  the  buttons ;  but  these 
are  removed  by  putting  the  buttons  into  a  cylindrical 
copper  boK  with  a  lid,  which  is  laid  on  a  small  char- 
coal fire,  and  turned  round  by  a  pair  of  tungs,  to 
beat  all  parts  equally.     When  taken  from  this  box, 


the  gilding  Is  finished,  the  buttons  being  of  a  fine  yel- 
low colour,  but  without  any  polish.  This  is  given 
by  burnishing  them  in  a  lathe,  the  spindle  of  which 
revolves  with  an  immense  velocity.  A  button  is  slip-  ,nJ" 
ped  into  a  chuck  which  exactly  lits  it;  a blood-stooet 
fixed  in  a  handle  Uke  a  glazier's  diamond,  is  dipped  in 
water,  and  being  applied  to  the  button  as  it  revolves, 
brings  it  to  a  polish  in  an  instant.  The  button  due* 
not.fit  the  chuck  so  accurately  as  to  prevent  it  frora 
slipping  out  by  the  action  of  the  burnisher,  if  the 
workman  did  not  apply  his  fore-finger  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  butltm,  to  keep  it  in.  He  ha.*  a  piece 
of  soft  leather  sewed  round  his  finger,  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  the  friction  ;  and  this  leather  being  wettod 
with  water,  prevents  the  blood  stone  from  attracting 
the  gold,  as  it  would  otherwise  do.  A  second  tinef 
blood-stone  is  next  applied,  and  this  finishes  them. 
When  the  wrrkman  removes  his  finger,  the  button 
drops  out  of  the  chuck ;  but  if  it  is  not  perfectly 
burnished,  he  can  return  it  in  an  instant  wit!iout 
stopping  the  lathe.  The  buttons  pass  through  the 
hands  of  three  workmen  to  burnish  tht  m  :  The  first 
burnishes  the  back  ;  the  next  burnishes  the  edge,  for 
which  purpose  his  lathe  has  a  chuck  somethirg  Uke 
a  vice,  which  receives  the  shank  ;  and  he  is  obliged 
to  stop  the  lathe  every  lime  before  he  puts  in  the  but- 
ton. The  third  workman  polishes  the  face,  in  ibe> 
manner  above  described,  which  finishes  them,  if  they 
are  plain  gtk  buttons. 

Si/me  of  these  buttons  are  afterwards  ornamented 
with  concentric  circles,  of  an  appropriate  pattern,  de- 
scribed on  the  face.  This  is  doni  in  the  lathe,  by 
applying  a  milling  tool.  The  milling  tool  is  a  small 
steel  roller,  having  the  intended  pattern  engraved 
on  its  periphery.  Il  is  held  in  a  simple  slide  rest, 
which  makes  the  circles  on  tin.-  next  button  that  ia- 
done  of  the  same  size  aa  those  of  the  preceding  one. 
Some  gilt  buttons  arc  ornamented  by  milling  on  the* 
edge,  which  is  done  in  the  same  way,  and  by  a  simi- 
lar machine  to  that  which  is  used  for  milling  the  e<lge 
of  coins.  Double  giii  buttons  arc  gilt  twice  over,  in 
the  manner  before  described. 

The  process  of  gilding  buttons,  or  the  drying  off,  Dryiiw 
is  exceedingly  pernicious  to  the  operator,  as   he  in-  app*r4l 
hales  the  vapour  of  the  mercury,  which  is  we!l  known 
to  be  a  violent  poison.     In  order  to  obviate  this,  the 
following  apparatus,  Fig.  9,  has  been  employed  with  ^.^*'™ 
success,  by   Mr  Mark   Sanders,  an  eminent  button-  p-  • 
manufacturer  at  Birmingham,  for  drying  off  buttons, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  mercury  evapo- 
rated in  the  process.      It  is  thus  described  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Magazine,  vol.  ix. :     A  hearth   or   fire- 
place, of  the  usual  height,  is  to  be  erected ;  in  the 
middle  of  wliich,  a  capacity   for   the   fire  is   to  bc' 
made  :  but  instead  of  permitting  the  smoke  to  ascend 
into  the  top  A,  made  of  sheet  or  cast  iron,  through 
which  the  mercury  is  volatilised,  a  flue  for  that  pur» 
pose  should  be  conducted  backwards  to  the  chimney 
B.     An  iron  plate,  thick  enough  to  contain  heat  suf- 
ficient to  volatihse  the  mercury,  is  to  cover  the  fire- 
place at  the  top  of  the  hearth  C.     There  must  be 


*  By  act  of  parlianient,  Ave  grains  or  gold  are  oUotted  Tor  the  purpose  orplding  144  button*;  though  they  miy  be  toler- 
ably well  gilt  ly  hair  or  that  quantity.  In  this  last  case,  the  thicknetis  would  be  about  the  Sli,000tb  pari  of  an  iocb.  Sec 
Dr  Thomas  Young's  Natvral  Philotofhy,  voL  il.  p.  37©,    Ed. 
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u  ath4iole  D  nnd«r  the  fire-place.  The  dark  aquare 
apace  £,  leen  iu  the  fire-place,  is  the  flue  which 
•erres  to  carry  the  smoke  back  under  the  hearth  into 
the  chimney  B.  The  door  of  the  fire-place,  and 
aah^iti  may  either  be  in  front  or  at  the  end  of  the 
hearth  at  F,  which  will  perhaps  less  incommode 
the  work  people.  The  space  between  A,  and  the 
iron  plate  C«  is  covered  up  with  a  glass  window^ 
coming  down  so  low  as  only  to  leave  sufficient  room 
for  movioe  the  pan  backwards  and  forwards  with  fa- 
cility. If  the  ndes  were  also  glass  instead  of  brick- 
work, it  would  be  still  better  ;  as  the  work  people 
would  be  able  to  have  a  full  view  of  their  work, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the  mercury, 
which,  when  v<witilised  by  heat  communicated  to 
the  pan  by  the  heated  iron  plate  over  the  fire-place, 
aacends  into  the  top  A,  appropriated  for  its  recep- 
doot  and  descends  into  the  tub  G,  covered  at  top, 
and  filled  pretty  high  with  water.  By  this  means, 
the  hearth  would  in  fact  become  a  distilling  appa> 
ratus  for  condensing  and  recovering  the  volatilised 
mercury.  In  the  tub  G,  the  principal  part  would 
be  recovered  ;  for,  of  what  may  still  pass  on,  a  part 
would  be  condensed  in  ascending  the  tube  H.  and 
hXL  back,  while  the  femainder  would  be  effectually 
caught  in  the  tube  or  cask  I,  open  at  the  top  and 
parUy  Blled  with  water.  The  latter  tub  should  be 
on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  the  descending 
branch  of  the  tube  H  should  go  down  into  it  at  least 
IS  inches,  but  not  into  the  water.  The  chimney  or 
aah'pit  should  be  furnished  with  a  damper  to  regulate 
the  heat  of  the  fire. 

The  water  nwy  be  occasionally  drawn  out  of  the 
tube  by  a  siphon ;  and  the  mercury,  clogged  with 
heterogeneous  matter,  may  be  triturated  m  a  piece  of 
flanod  till  it  passes  through,  or  placed  in  a  pan  of  sheet 
iron,  like  a  dripping-pan,  in  a  sufficient  degree  of 
beat,  and  having  such  an  inclination,  that  the  mer- 
cury, as  it  gets-  warm,  may  run  down  and  unite  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  pan.  But  the  mercury  will  be 
naost  effectually  recovered,  by  exposing  the  residuum 
left  in  the  flannel  bag  to  distillation,  m  a  retort  made 
.ef  irab  or  earthen  ware. 

Plated  buttons  are  stamped  by  the  fly-press,  out 
of  copper  plate,  covered  on  one  side  with  silver,  at 
the  flatting  mill.  The  copper  side  is  placed  upwards 
in  stamping,  and  the  die  or  bole  through  which  they 
are  stamped,  is  rather  chamfered  at  its  edge,  to  make 
the  silver  turn  over  the  edge  of  the  button.  The 
bocks  are  stamped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gilt 
bottons.  The  shanks  are  soldered  on  with  silver 
•older,  and  heated  one  by  one  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
with  a  blow-pipe,  urged  by  bellows.  The  edges  are 
now  filed  smooth  in  the  lathe,  care  being  taken  not  to 
remove  any  of  the  silver  which  is  turned  over  the 
edge.  They  are  next  dipped  in  acid  to  clean  the 
backs,  and  ooUed  in  cream  of  tartar  and  silver,  to 
v^iken  the  backs  ;  after  which,  they  are  burnished, 
the  backs  being  first  brushed  clean  by  a  brush  held 
against  them  as  they  revolve  in  the  lathe.  The 
mode  of  burnishing  is  the  same  as  for  gilt  buttons. 

Ci^  buttonst  either  plated  or  gilt,  are  made  of 
two  pieces,  viz.  a  conunon  flat  button  with  a  shank, 
and, a  small  hemisphere  fixed  on  in  front.  These 
hemispheres  are  punched  out  by  the  fly-press,  ud 
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then  the  inside  is  turned  in  a  chuck  lathe,  to  receive 
the  edge  of  the  plain  button,  made  as  before  de- 
scribed. When  put  in  its  place,  the  edge  of  the 
cup  is  burnished  down  over  it  to  hold  it  fast.  These 
buttons  are  afterwards  gilt  and  burnished  in  the  same 
manner  as  plain  ones.     Buttons  with  a  hoop  or  pro-  / 

jecting  ring  round  their  edge,  are  done  in  the  same 
manner. 

Button  shanks  are  made  from  brass  or  iron  wire,  Buttop 
bent  and  cut  by  the  following  means :  The  wire  is  bankM. 
lapped  spirally  round  a  piece  of  steel  bar  A,  Fig.  8.  ?h^7* 
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the  section  of  which  is  shewn  at  a.     The  steel  is 


turned  round  b--  screwing  it  into  the  end  of  the  spindle 
of  a  lathe,  and  the  wire  by  this  means  lapped  close 
round  it,  till  it  is  covered  from  one  end  to  the  other.  . 
The  coil  of  wire  B,  thus  formed,  is  slipped  off,  and 
a  wire-fork  C  put  into  it.  It  is  now  hid  upon  an 
anvil,  and  by  a  punch  the  coil  of  wire  is  struck 
down  between  the  two  branches  of  the  fork  C,  so  as 
to  be  in  the  state  of  D.  The  punch  has  an  edge 
which  marks  the  middle  </,  and  the  coil  being  cot 
open  by  a  pair  of  sheers  along  this  mark,  divides  each 
turn  of  the  coil  into  two  perfect  button  shanks.  This 
method  is  so  simple  and  expeditious,  that  an  im- 
provement can  scarcely  be  conceived ;  but  an  ipee- 
nious  mechanic  at  Birmingham,  has  lately  invented  a 
most  curious  machine  to  supersede  this  part  of  the 
labour.  This  machine,  by  the  simple  operation  of 
turning  a  winch,  supplies  itself  with  wire  from  a  n-e^ 
and  delivers  it  cut  and  bent  to  the  proper  figure  of 
the  shank.  Each  turn  of  the  winch  fombs  a  shank, 
and  the  motion  is  so  easy  that  a  boy  can  drive  one 
machine.  The  inventor  has  a  very  small  steam  en< 
{^ine,  which  works  several  machines  in  the  same  room, 
producing  shanks  in  immense  quantities,  at  an  in- 
considerable cxpence  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
metal.  To  attempt  any  description  of  this  ingeni- 
ous but  complicated  little  machine,  would  be  ineffec- 
tual, without  numerous  figures ;  and  to  give  such 
drawings,  would  be  altogether  impossible  in  a  work 
so  limited  as  ours.  See  Eucychpedie  Melhoiiiquet 
Art.  Boutonnier,  for  an  account  of  the  French  noc- 
thod  of  making  button  moulds.  An  account  of  Clay's 
patent  buttons  will  be  found  in  the  Beperionf  of 
Artt,  vol.  xii.  p.  241  ;  and  an  account  of^Bamctt^ 
patent  buttons,  in  the  same  work,  vol.  xiii.  p.  368. 

(J.K.) 

BUXBAUMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  chMt 
Cryptogamia,  and  order  Musci.      See  CnvproGA- 

MIA. 

BUXTON,  a  village  in  Derbyshire,  much  cele- 
brated  for  its  mineral  waters,  lies  in  a  barren  valley,  . 
surrounded  with  bleak  and  uncultivated  mountaintf 
about  thirty  •  two  miles  north  of  Derby.  In  describing 
the  approach  to  this  place,  a  modem  writer  remarks : 
**  All  before  us  appeared  the  most  forlorn  nakedness  j  . 
and  had  we  not  observed  some  marks  of  human  in- 
dustry in  the  stone  divisions  of  the  fields,  we  should 
have  conceived  that  the  country  round  was  one  wide 
extent  of  hopeless  sterility."  The  handsome  ap- 
pearance of  the  town,  however,  and  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  its  inns,  in  some  measure  repay  its 
visitors  for  the  dreariness  of  its  vicinity.  A  magni- 
ficent range  of  buildings,  m  the  form  of  a  crescent^ 
has  been  erected  within  the  last  thirty  yean  by  the 
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Byron,  ott  account  of  their  being  sohighin  the  bay,  hecom- 
pletely  accomplished  hia  object,  by  destroying  the 
whole  squadron,  consisting  of  three  frigates,  besides 
SO  schooners,  sloops,  and  small  privateers. 

Captain  Byron  was  equally  fortunate  in  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  of 
his  majesty,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  were 
Bny  islands  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the 
•southern  tropic  and  the  equator.  He  sailed  in  the 
Dolphin  of  SI-  guns,  whicn  was  completely  fitted  up 
for  the  occasion,  in  the  beginning  of  July  1764,  ha- 
ving in  company  the  Tamer  sloop  of  war,  commanded 
by  Captain  Mouatt ;  and  it  was  the  discoveries  which 
he  accomplished  in  this  voyage,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
patch of  Captains  WaUis  and  Carteret  shortly  aftcr- 
'  wards  to  the  same  hemisphere.  lu  the  account  of 
this  expedition,  the  existence  of  a  race  of  men,  of  a 
stature  very  superior  to  the  common  standard,  on  the 
coast  of  Patagonia,  is  stated  with  great  confidence  ; 
and  has  given  rise  to  much  duubt  and  discussion. 
*•  One  ot  them,"  says  the  Commodore,  "  who  after- 
wards appeared  to  be  a  chief,  was  of  a  gigantic  sta- 
ture, and  seemed  to  realize  the  tales  of  monsters  in 
a  human  shape :  he  had  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast 
thrown  over  hi:  shoulders,  as  a  Scotch  Highlander 
wears  his  plaid,  and  was  painted  so  as  to  make  the 
moat  hideous  appearance  I  ever  beheld  :  round  one 
eye  was  a  large  circle  of  while,  a  circle  of  black  sur- 
rounded the  other,  and  the  rest  of  his  face  was 
Streaked  with  paint  of  different  colours  :  I  did  not 
measure  him  ;  but  if  I  may  judge  of  his  height  by 
the  proportion  of  his  stature  to  my  own,  it  could 
not  be  much  less  than  seven  feet."  But  we  must 
defer  entering  upon  this  controversy  at  present,  and 
must  refer  for  a  particular  account  of  this  people  to 
the  article  Patauonia.  Commodore  Byron  return- 
ed to  England  in  1766,  and  in  1769  was  appointed  to 
ihe  government  of  Newfoundland,  which  he  held  till 
1775.  In, that  year,  having  risen  through  the  suc- 
cessive ranks  of  admiral  of  the  blue,  the  white,  and 
the  red,  he  was  dispatched  with  a  squadron  to  Ame- 
rica, to  oppose  the  French  fleet  under  Count  d'Es- 
taign.  Here,  however,  his  evil  genius  attended  him. 
His  fleet  was  dispersed  in  a  storm  ;  and  even  after  he 
had  reached  the  object  of  his  destination,  he  was  un- 
able to  effect  any  thing  decisive,  owing  to  his  being 
encumbered  with  a  fleet  of  transports,  and  the  supe- 
rior sailing  of  the  enemy.  Disgusted  with  his  ill  for- 
tune, he  resigned  his  station,  leaving  the  command 
with  Rear-admiral  Parker ;  and,  retiring  from  the 
service,  he  never  would  accept  of  any  other  ap- 
pointment. He  was,  however,  raised  to  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral  of  the  white  in  1779,  and  died,  at  the 
age  of  73,  on  the  10th  of  April  1786. 

Admiral  Byron  was  an  uflicer  of  the  first  talents 
and  respectability  ;  and  though  his  exertions  often 
failed  of  their  merited  successj  their  failure  was  ne- 
ver attributed  either  to  his  want  of  skill,  bravery,  or 
perseverance.  He  served  his  country  with  undaunt* 
ed  courage  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  for  45  years ; 
and,  during  that  time,  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed 


for  the  iTieatimable  qualities  of  his  heart,  andhfs  wnt 
tiess  and  humanity  to  those  whom  he  commanded. 
See  Ballantyne's  edition  of  Bijron*s  Nnrrativty  con-     '^^ 
taining  a  well  written  life  of  the  author,  to  which 
we  have  been  indebted  for  the  principal  facts  in  thit 
article,     [p) 

BYSSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Crypto*' 
gamia,  and  order  Alga.     See  CnYPTOOAMlA. 

BYSSUS,  or  Byssum,  the  name  of  a  fibrous  sub'* 
stance  produced  in  Egypt»  India,  Judea,  and  at  Elis,' 
and  employed  by  the  aocients  in  the  formation  of  | 
fine  garments. 

Some  writers  suppose  that  the  byssui  of  the  tn'  i 
cients  was  the  silken  threads  of  the  pinna  mariitBij 
Bochart  imagines  that  it  was  a  kind  of  fine  flax,  while] 
others  consider  it  to  be  a  cotton,  ora  mixture  of  linen 
and  cotton.  See  Foster  de  Bysso  Antiquorum,  Loncl; ' 
1776;  Osbeck's  Voyage  to  China,  vol.  i.  p.  383;  and 
Mem.  ^icad.  Par. 17 \2. p.  20^.  SeealsoCoTTON.  (w) 

BYSTROPOGON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  cUsi 
Didyuamia,  and  order  Gymnospermia.  Sec  Botakt* 
p.  24-2. 

BYZANTIUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace,  situ- 
ated on  the  Bosphorus,  N.  Lat.  41",  E.  Long.  29'f 
It  stood  on  a  promontory  of  a  nearly  triangular  fonn» 
commanding,  to  the  right,  a  view  of  the  Propontis»  J 
or  sea  of  Marmora  ;  in  front,  the  narrow  channel  o(f ' 
the  Bosphorus,  with  the  cities  of  Chalcedon  and. 
Chrysopolis,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  ;  and  to  the  left| 
fertile  eminences,  and  a  gulf,  which  retreating  in* 
land  not  leas  than  six  English  miles,  served  for- 1 
a  most  commodioi»9  harbour.  The  river  Lycus* 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  small  streams,  fell 
into  it,  and  this  harbour  was  altogether  so  ex< 
cellent,  that  it  is  at  this  day,  according  to  some* 
called  the  Porte  by  way  of  eminence;  f  and  was 
universally  considered  as  combining  more  of  the 
advantages  of  strength,  convenience,  and  beauty* 
than  any  other  harbour  in  the  world.  So  much 
was  this  the  case,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chal« 
cedon,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  were  deno* 
minated  by  the  oracle  l/ie  blind,  caeci,  (Tacit.  An, 
b.  xii.  c.  63.)  because  their  founders  had,  a  short 
time  before  the  building  of  Byzantium,  (when  they 
had  their  choice  of  the  two  sides,)  been  so  stupid  or 
blind  as  to  prefer  the  Asiatic.  The  harbour,  at  its 
mouth,  was  only  about  500  yards  broad,  but  in  most 
other  places  a  mile,  and  capable  of  floating  vesaeU  of 
any  size. 

Byzantium  occupied  the  place  where  the  capitat  ' 
of  the  eastern  empire  afterwards  stood,  and  where 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire  now  stands.  About 
seven  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city,  viz.  at  the  place 
where  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Mercury,  and 
where  Darius  connected  the  two  continents  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  the  channel  of  the  Bosphorus  wa» 
so  narrow,  that  two  persons,  placed  the  one  in  Eu* 
rope  and  the  other  in  Asia,  could  easily  make  them- 
selves heard  by  one  another.  The  citadel  stood  en 
the  point  of  the  promontory.  The  walls  of  the  city 
were  built  of  huge  square  stones,  so  skilfully  jointed 


•\  Others,  however,  give  a  different  accaunt.  "  The  office*  of  all  the  Viziers  arc  in  the  Fome  court  or  diTision  of  the  [nu 
liicc ;  the  entrance  of  which  is  through  a  lolly  gale- way,  called  the  Bubi  Uomoyou  (impcriuJ  gitlc),  triinslaud  by  Eurc>{ieai>s 
the  Sublime  Porte.''     Mirza  Abu  Tnleb's  TruvtU,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
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b  u  to  liave  only  the  appearance  of  a  single  block,  and 
''  they  were  much  loftier  on  the  land  side  than  towards 
the  water,  where  the  waves  and  projecting  rocks 
formed  a  natural  defence.  They  were  strengthened 
by  numerous  towers,  seven  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  so  artfully  constructed,  that  the  least  noise  made 
in  any  one  of  them  was  immediately  communicated 
to  all  the  rest.  Ancient  authors  inform  us,  that,  in 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  this  city 
hakda  gymnasium,  as  well  as  many  other  public  build- 
ings, and  possessed  almost  every  convenience  and 
Inxury  which  we  usually  find  among  a  rich,  nume* 
ttmt,  and  active  people.  Xenophon  says,  they  had  a 
fonun  spacious  enough  to  contain  a  small  army 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  in  this  forum,  De. 
moctheoes  says,  the  people  used  to  assemble  to  con- 
firm or  reject  the  decrees  of  their  senate. 

A  considerable  territory  belonged  to  Byzantium, 
which  was  abundantly  proiductive  of  grain  and  fruits. 
Aristxus,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  inform  us,  that  im- 
oaense  quantities  of  fish, ,( though  of  what  kind  they 
do  not  say,)  were  wont  to  be  caught  in  the  harbour. 
Fitpiscium  innumera,  says  the  Iatter,Pon<o  erumpent, 
flf  ooliquit  tubier  undas  taxis  exterritOt  ontisso  alleri- 
tu  littoris  ^exUf  hot  ad  partus  defertur.  \  Spring 
and  autumn  were  the  principal  seasons  for  taking 
these  fish.  In  spring  they  were  proceeding  north- 
ward into  the  colder  regions  of  the  Euzine  Sea,  and 
in  autumn  returning  southward  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  fishery,  according  to  Aristaeus,  brought 
•Jat^  revenue  to  the  city,  which  likewise  enjoyed 
m  active  and  flourishing  commerce.  The  excellence 
of  its  harbour,  sheltered  on  every  side  from  storms, 
attracted  thither  numerous  vessels  from  all  the  nations 
o£  Greece ;  and  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ttrait  enabled  it  to  subject  to  heavy  duties,  or  to 
ttog  altogether,  those  merchants  of  more  southern 
•tates  who  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Euxine. 
Hence  the  importance  attached  to  the  friendship  of 
this  city  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedzmonians,  and 
their  constant  endeavours  to  engage  it  in  their  in- 
terests. 

It  was  founded,  according  to  Eusebius,  about  the 
SOth  Olympiad,  that  is,  666  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  king  TuU 
ln»  Hostilius  ;  but,  according  to  Diodoriis  Siculus, 
the  foundations  of  Byzantium  were  laid  as  far  back 
aathe  Argonautic  expedition,  1250  years  before  the 
Christian  aera.  The  founder,  he  says,  was  one  By- 
zaSy  n  king  of  the  neighbounngcountry,  from  whom 
Byzantium  derived  its  name,  flustathius  says^  that 
this  Byzas  came  into  Greece,  and  settled  there  with 
a  colony  of  Megaraeans,  a  short  time  before  the  Ar- 
gonauts arrived  in  those  seas.  Velleius  Paterculus 
sarooees  Byzantium  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Milesians,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ascribes  it  to 
the  Atticans.  Vetut  Byzantium  Atlicorum  colonia, 
sajs  he.  Probably  the  Milesians  were  a  colony  o( 
Alticans  ;  and  if  so,  Velleius  and  Ammianus  are  per- 
fectly reconciled.  But  it  is  probable  that  these  last 
mentioned  people  only  rebuilt  or  repaired  Byzantium, 
after  it  had  been  destroyed  or  had  fallen  into  decay. 


Medals  of  ancient  Byzantium  have  reached  our  times,  Dyeuitiu»h 
bearing  the  name  and  head  of  Byzas,  with  the  prow 
of  a  ship  on  the  reverse. 

Justin  says,  that  Pausanias  the  Spartan  first  built 
Byzantium,  but  in  this  he  must  have  been  mistaken  i 
for  we  learn  from  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  that 
Pausanias,  about  the  year  B.  C.  476,  took  it  from 
the  Persians,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  it» 
before  he  had  been  in  that  quarter.  Pausanias  pro« 
bably  rebuilt  and  improved  Byzantium  while  he  con* 
tinned  to  possess  it,  and  while  he  there  carried  on  hie 
treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Persians. 

The  city  underwent    many  revolutions,  and  fre- 

auently  changed  masters,  having  been  sometimes  in 
le  possession  of  the  Persians,  sometimes  of  the  La>- 
cedsemonians,  and  also  of  the  Athenians,  who  took  it 
about  the  year  B.  C.  407.  In  the  vear  B.  C.  339,- 
it  was  attacked  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  after 
a  tedious  siege,  was  compelled  by  Phocion,  the 
Athenian  general,  to  reUnquish  his  object  and  re- 
treat. 

The  whole  of  Greece,  together  withLyda,  Rhodes, 
Samos,  Cilicia,  Thrace,  and  Byzantium,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  was,  in  A.  D.  71,  reduced  to  the  state  of 
Roman  provinces  by  Vespasian. 

The  siege  of  Byzantium,  by  Severus,  which  com- 
menced A.  D.  194,  and  continued  for  three  years, 
was,  both  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  and  the 
cruelty  exercised  by  the  conquerors  after  its  capture, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  in  history. 
Having  taken  part  with  Niger,  in  the  contest  be- 
twixt liim  and  Severus,  the  latter  invested  it  in  due 
form.  But  though,  during  the  siege,  the  bloody 
battle  of  Issus  was  fought,  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Niger,  and  though  his  head,  when 
sent  to  Byzantium,  was  exhibited  to  the  besieged  on 
the  point  of  a  spear,  yet  the  city  still  held  out. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  advantages  and  strength 
of  the  place,  the  Byzantines  had,  both  before  and  du- 
ring the  siege,  provided  themselves  with  warlike  ma- 
chines of  various  sorts ;  some  of  which  hurled  against 
the  besiegers  when  they  approached  the  walls,  large 
beams  and  stones,  whilst  others  showered  upon  them 
darts  and  smaller  stones  to  a  greater  distance.  Strong 
iron  hooks  fastened  to  chains  were  let  down  from  the 
wall,  and  dragged  up  whatever  they  laid  hdd  of. 
One  Periscus,  a  famous  Bithynian  engineer,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  constructor  ot  these  machines ;  and 
was  more  fortunate  after  the  capture  of  the  city  than 
the  celebrated  Archimedes  of  Syracuse ;  for  his  life 
was  spared  by  Severus,  who  hoped  to  profit  by  his 
talents.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  barred  bj 
a  strong  chain,  and  its  piers  on  each  side  were  forti- 
fied by  towers.  It  contained  500  snudl  vessels,  of 
which  the  greater  part  had  pointed  iron  prows ;  and 
some  of  them  were  constructed  with  a  rudder  at  each 
end,  and  had  a  double  complement  of  men  to  work 
them,  so  that  without  turning,  and  at  a  moment's 
warning,  they  could  advance  or  retire  as  occasion  re- 
quired. When  the  besieged  lost  any  of  their  ships, 
they  built  others  of  the  timber  of  their  houses,  and 
the  women  cut  off  their  hair  to  supply  materials  for 


"f  <*  The  only  article  in  which  the  markets  of  Constantinople  excel  those  of  other  dties  It  fith ;  of  these  they  have  a  great 
vaiiety,  some  of  which  are  very  delicious."    TVave^  ^  Mirza  Abu  Tateb  Khan,  vol.  ii.  p.  <t6. 
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stone  i»  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  even  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  Pagan  Arabs.  Towards 
the  south  east  is  the  wfll  Zcm-zem,  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  and  medicinal  quality  of  its  wa'.crs,  as  well 
as  for  its  miraculous  origin.  It  is  affirmed  to  be 
the  same  spring  which,  miraculously  bursting  out  of 
the  ground,  supplied  Ishmael  and  his  mother  Hagar, 
when  overcome  with  tfin-st  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
•heba  }  and  is  celebrated  by  the  Mahometans,  not  only 
for  curing  many  bodily  diseases,  but  also,  if  taken 
copiously,  for  healing  all  spiritual  disorders,  and  pro- 
curing an  absolute  remiauon  of  sins.  The  wi-ll  is 
protected  by  a  dome  or  cupola,  and  its  water  is  drank 
with  much  devotion  by  the  pilgrims,  and  conveyed 
iu  bt'ttles  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  Maho- 
metan dominions.  But  the  most  singular  n-lic,  and 
which  is  regarded  with  extreme  veneration,  is  the  fa- 
mous black  stone,  which  the  Mahometans  pretend 
was  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  Paradise,  and  was 
■brought  down  from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
According  to  the  received  tradition,  derived  from 
Mahomet  himbvlf,  it  was  originally  of  such  a  bright 
white  colour  as  to  dazzle  the  eyts  at  the  distance  of 
four  days  journey,  but  that  it  wept  so  long  and  so 
abundantly  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  that  it  became 
at  length  opaque,  and  at  last  absolutely  black. 
When  the  Carmathians  took  Mecca,  they  pillaged 
the  Caaba,  and  carried  off  the  black  stone  in  triumph 
to  their  capital.  The  Mcccans  made  every  effort  to 
recover  it,  both  by  entreaties  and  the  offer  of  5000 
pieces  of  gold,  but  without  effect.  The  Carmathi- 
ans, however,  after  having  kept  it  22  years,  sent  it 
back  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  now  set  in  silver, 
and  hxed  in.  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Caaba, 
looking  towards  Basra,  about  3^  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  called  by  the  Mahometans  **  the  right  hand  of 
God,"  and  is  kissed  by  the  pilgrims  with  great  de- 
votion. 

The  Caaba  is  almost  surrounded  with  a  circular 
iodosure  of  pillars,  connected  at  the  top  by  bars  of 
silver,  and  towards  the  bottom  by  a  low  ballustradc. 
Without  this  enclosure*  on  the  south,  north,  and  west, 
are  three  oratories,  where  three  of  the  Mahometan 
Mct»  assemble  to  perform  their  devotions.  The  whole 
is  enclosed  at  a  considerable  distance  by  a  square  co- 
lonnade, or  great  piazza,  covered  with  small  cupolas, 
and  consisting  of  448  pillars,  from  which  hang  uu- 
/nerous  lamps,  and  S8  gates  i  and  from  each  corner 
/ises  a  minaret  or  steeple,  adumed  with  a  gilded  spire 
and  crescent.  This  enclosure  was  built  by  the  caliph 
Omar,  to  prevent  the  court  of  the  Caaba  from  be- 
ing encroached  upon  by  private  buildings.  It  was  at 
first  n^rely  a  low  wall,  but  has  since  been  raised  by 
the  liberality  of  succeeding  princes  to  its  piesent  mag- 
■uificent  state.  The  whole  structure  of  the  Caaba  is  in 
a  peculiar  manner  styled  Al  Masjad  Al  Harani,  "  the 
•acred  or  inviolable  place ,"  which  appellation^  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  territory  of 
Mecca. 

According  to  the  command  of  Mahomet,  every 
3Iu!>sulman  mu<t,  once  in  his  lift.-,  visit  the  Caaba, 
and  perform  the  customary  acts  of  devotion  in  the 
»acrcd  pUc(*s.  But  coiild  the  prophet  have  foreseen 
into  what  distant  regions  his  leligiun  was  to  beintro- 
4iiccd  by  the  arms  of  his  followers,  he  would  soon 
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have  perceived  the  absurdity  of  such  an  injunction. 
Few,  in  comparison  with  the  immense  numbers  who 
have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  can  be  sup- 
posed able  to  discharge  this  duty  ;  and  we  may  pre- 
sume, that  it  is  only  such  as  are  more  than  ordinarily 
devout  that  are  ever  induced  to  visit  the  Caaba  from 
religious  motives.  Many  pilgrims,  however,  annu- 
ally resort  to  the  city  of  Mecca,  but  commercial 
ideas  mingle  with  those  of  devotion  ;  and  the  arcades 
of  the  temple  are  often  filled  with  the  richest  mer- 
chandise from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  This 
duty  may  be  discharged  by  proxy,  but  the  pilgrim, 
in  this  character,  can  act  only  tor  one  person  at  one 
time  ;  and  to  prevent  all  imposture,  he  must  cany 
back  with  him  a  certificate  from  the  Imam  of  Mecca, 
of  his  having  actually  performed  all  the  devotional 
exercises  or  ceremonies  appointed  by  the  law,  in  the 
name  of  his  principal.  These  ceremonies  consist 
chiefly  in  performing  seven  circuits  round  the  Caaba, 
and  kissing  the  black  stone;  in  running  seven  times 
between  the  mountains  of'Safa  and  Al  Merwa  ;  in 
making  the  station  on  Mount  Arafat ;  in  sacrificing 
the  victims  in  the  valley  of  Mina ;  and  in  burying 
their  hair  and  nails  in  the  consecrated  ground.  The 
same  ceremonies  were  observed  by  the  Pagan  Arabs 
many  years  before  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  but 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  command  of  the  prophet, 
with  this  alteration,  that  his  followers  should  be 
clothed  when  they  compassed  the  Caaba,  whereas, 
their  ancestors  performed  their  devotions  naked.  See 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  273.;  see  also  Nicbuhr's  TraveU 
iJtrough  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G  ;  Gibbon's  Home,  vol. 
ix.  p.  216,  12mo. ;  Mod.  Un.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  207; 
Reland  de  lieligione  Mahommedica,  p.  113.;  and 
Sale's  Korniiy  p.  1  H-.     (p) 

CABAL  Ministry.     Sec  Britain,  p.  601. 

CABALLERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  ciaH 
Polygamia,  and  order  Dicecia.    See  Botany,  p.  347. 

CABBALA,  among  the  Jews,  means  those  oral 
traditions  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  law, 
which  they  pretend  were  originally  communicated  by 
revelation,  and  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  with- 
out interruption,  alteration,  or  omission.  By  means 
of  this  mystical  science,  they  pretended  to  be  able  to 
explain  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
revealed  and  written  law  of  God.  It  appears,  indeed^ 
that  the  Jews  preferred  the  cabbalistical  traditiona 
to  the  acknowledged  scriptures,  whose  meaning  they 
had  almost  entirely  subverted.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  our  Lord  charged  the  Jews  with  having 
made  the  law  of  God  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions; 
and  he  spedHes  several  instances  which  already  iub« 
stantiate  the  charge. 

Maimonides,  in  the  preface  to  the  Mishnah,  givet  i 
the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Cabblla. 
It  was  revealed  to  Adam  by  an  angel,  who  brought 
him  a  book  containing  the  myeteries  of  this  recoif* 
dite  science.  This  book  was  lost  at  the  fall,  and  r^ 
stored  again  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  prayers  of 
Adam  ;  and  being  again  lost  amidst  the  corruption 
which  preceded  the  flood,  it  was  afterwards  restored 
to  Abraham.  But  a  particular  revelation  was  given 
on  this  subject  to  Moses,  on  Muunt  Sinai,  who  re* 
ceived  a  mystical  and  traditionary,  as  well  as  a  writ« 
tea  and  perceptive  law.     Thif  traditionary  law  wat 
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oftMtMewfl  IS  containing  the  connplete  ezpliination 
of  that  which  was  written  ;  and  as  the  meaning 
u  always  more  valuable  than  the  mere  symbol,  so 
this  preteodeil  explanation  of  the  law  by  divine  au- 
thority, was  »oon  exalted  above  the  liiw  itself.  We 
are  farther  told,  that  Moses,  on  coming  down  from 
die  mount,  rehearsed  both  the  law  and  the  e xplana- 
tioit  of  it  to  Aaron  ;  then  to  hia  sons  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar ;  then  to  the  seventy  elders  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
to  the  whole  people  :  so  that  Aaron  heard  it  four 
traieft,  bis  tmts  thrice,  the  elders  twice,  and  the  peo- 
ple once.  The  law  only  was  committed  to  writmg  ; 
the  explanation  was  entrusted  to  the  memories  of  the 
priests  and  elders.  The  first  was  simply  called  the 
Ov,  the  second  the  oral  law,  or  cabbala,  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  IciM,  to  receive  by  tradition.  The  Jews 
farther  pretend,  that  the  cabbala  bcmg  again  lost  do- 
riag  the  Babylonish  captivity,  was  restored  to  Es- 
dF■^  mtd  they  mention  several  famous  rabbis  by  whom 
it  wa«  transmitted  to  later  ages. 

It  cannot  be  necessafy  to  attempt  a  serious  refu- 
tation of  these  notions,  which  are  not  only  totally 
aotapported  by  scripture,  but  contrary  to  some  of 
its  dearrit  intimations.  They  betray  an  evident  de- 
sign to  wrest  the  word  of  God  from  the  people,  and 
to  introduce  something  resembling  the  esoteric  doc- 
trfnes  of  the  heathen  :  they  are  io  short  a  part  of  that 
syttrm  of  priestcraft,  which  has  often  exerted  such  a 
naltgnas;  influence  over  the  knowledge  and  bappi> 
■MS  of  men. 

Swnt  Christian  divines  have  held  opinions  bearing 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  cabbala  of  the 
Jews.  Thus  Parkhurst  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p. 
I J5,  Ith  edit,  says,  *•  It  may  safely  be  inferred,  that 
the  whole  garden  was  so  contrived  by  infinite  wis- 
dom, as  to  represent  and  inculcate  on  the  minds  of 
oor  first  parents,  a  plan  or  system  of  religious  truths, 
revealed  to  them  by  their  Creator."  This  may  be 
called  a  kind  of  nalural  cabbala.  But  the  doctrine 
of  traditions  has  been  received  in  its  full  extent  by 
ti%e  church  of  Rome,  which  holds  them  of  equal 
value  with  the  written  wosd  of  God.  According  to 
the  councd  of  Trent,  ♦'  the  truth  and  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  church,  are  comprehended  both  in  the 
•acred  books  and  in  the  traditious  which  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  his  apos- 
tles, and  which  have  Ix-en  preserved  and  transmitted 
to  as  by  ao  uniuterrupted  chain  and  succession." 

But  the  Jewish  cabbala  was  chiefly  of  that  arti- 
kind,  which  drew  mystical  meanings  from  par- 
br  words  or  expressions,  thus  producing  siguifi- 

ions  vrry  different  from  what  the  words  or  expres- 
sions seemed  naturally  to  imply.  This  artificial  cab- 
was  of  three  kmds  :   the  first,  called  geniatria, 

isted   in  interpreting    words    according   to    the 

srtthnoctical  power  of  the  letters  which  composed 
them.  Thus,  in  the  word^nb^W  Hi'  Ibn  Shiloh,  i.  e. 
ShtJob  fhaiicrtmt;,  the  num'Tical  v.ilue  of  the  letters 
ifl  the  same  as  iti  tlve  word  n*W3  Measioh.  The  se- 
oond  kind  of  artificial  cabbala  was  called  fiotaricon, 
■nd  consisted  in  takiiig  every  letter  fur  a  word,  and 
khue  making  an  entire  sentence  out  of  one  word. 
Thus  the  first  word  in  the  book  of  Genesis  n^iyxia 
BrrOihit,  contains  the  initial  lelters  of  these  words, 
Bera,  Rckio.  Aretz,  Shemim,  Im,  Teumut,  and  may 
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be  translated,  *'  he  created  the  firmament,  tTie  eart!i» 
the  heavens,  the  waters,  and  the  abyss."  The  third 
kind  was  called  themurah,  and  was  much  the  same  as 
the  modern  anagram,  which  consists  in  forming  new 
words  by  the  transposition  of  letters.  Thus,  from 
the  same  word  Bcrashit^the  cabbalists  formed  A-bt- 
tisri,  i.  c.  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  and  from 
tills  accidental  coincidence,  they  inferred,  that  the 
world  was  created  at  that  season  of  the  year,  corre- 
sponding nearly  with  our  September. 

These  are  sufficient  examples  of  rabbinical  trifling, 
and  should  be  a  warning  to  divines  and  commenta- 
tors to  avoid  occult  and  fanciful  interpretationj,  and 
to  abide  by  the  plain  meaning  of  the  word  of  God. 
We  do  not  affirm  that  there  never  is  any  secret  mean- 
ing contained  under  the  words  of  scripture  :  in  seve- 
ral places  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  some  mystery  is 
evidently  concealed  under  particular  navies  and  ex- 
pressions ;  but  then  we  arc  expressly  warned  of  this, 
and  unless  when  we  have  such  intimation,  it  is  idle 
to  search  for  secret  meanings  ;  and  even  with  regard 
to  those  names  and  expressions,  which  are  confessed- 
ly mystical,  we  have  shown  the  danger  and  uncertain- 
ty of  cabbalistical  interpretations.  See  Antichrist. 
For  further  particulars  respecting  the  Jewish  cabba- 
la, see  C^Xm^C %  Dictimarv ;  Prideaux's  Connect.  \ 
Enfield's  Hist,  of  Philoiopny,  vol.  ii.  chap.  S.    (g) 

CABENDA,  or  Cabinda,  a  seaport  town  of 
Africa  in  the  kingdom  of  Cacongn,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cabenda,  on  the  round  point  of 
the  bay,  which  is  very  convenient  for  trade,  wooding, 
and  watering.  The  huts  are  built  of  reeds  and  mud, 
and  the  natives  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  See  the  Strange 
AdventHres  of  Andrew  Battel,  inserted  in  Purchases 
Collection  of  Foyngeg,  &c.     See  also  Anoot.      (J) 

CABEZZO,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom of  Angola,  lying  between  the  rivers  Coanza  and 
Rimba.  1  ne  country,  which  is  well  peopled,  a- 
bounds  with  cattle  and  provisions  of  different  kinds. 
The  Portuguese  obtain  great  quantities  of  irou  from 
the  iron  mountains  in  its  neighbourhood.     (  ;'] 

CABIRI,  iu  mythology,  the  name  given  to  cer- 
tain deities,  worshipped  with  great  solemnity  in  Lem- 
nos,  Thebes,  and  other  parts  of  Greece ;  but  parti- 
cularly in  Samothracia,  which  was  specially  const- 
crated  to  their  service.  The  word,  according  to  Var- 
ro  and  Macrobius,  signifies  ^rra/inJ/TOiwr/t/rfrrViftf, 
and  is  probably  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  giber, 
••  to  he  strong."  The  names  of  the  Cabirian  deities^ 
according  to  Mnaseas,  as  cited  by  the  scholiast  of 
ApoUonius  Rhudius,  were  Asieros,  or  Ceres  ;  AxiO' 
cersa,  or  Proserpine ;  Axiocersus,  or  Pluto ;  and 
Casmilitu,  the  same  with  the  infernal  Mercury. 

The  Cabirian  worship  is  involved  in  thit  greatest 
mystery  and  obscurity.  Captain  Wilfurd  liai  thrown 
some  light  on  the  subject,  which,  though  it  does  not 
remove  the  difficulties,  is  useful,  in  so  far  as  it  shows 
the  connection  between  the  mythology  of  the  eastern 
and  that  of  the  western  world. 

In  the  Adhutrtcnsn  wc  find  the  following  legends, 
which  have  an  obvious  relation  to  the  deities  wor- 
shipped in  the  mysteries  of  Samothracia.  In  Patala 
(or  the  infernal  regions)  reiides  the  sovereign  queen 
of  the  Nagns  (or  large  snakes) ;  she  is  beautiful,  and 
her  name  is  Asyoruca.  The  servant  of  I>baraia-R(K 
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Ctbirl.  ja,  or  king  of  justice,  i§  Cashmala,  who  drags  the 
'  wicked  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and  throws 
them  into  hell. 

Axieros,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Cabirian  gods,  is 
obviously  derived  from  Asyorucot  or  rather  from  yf- 
morUf  or  Asi/orust  which  signifies  literally,  she  whose 
jace  is  ntest  beaut ifi/L 

Axiocersa  is  derived  from  Astfotcersa,  a  word  of 
the  same  import  with  the  former,  and  was  the  sacred 
name  of  Proserpine.  The  word  Proserpine  is  obviously 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Praaarpariiiy  or  she  who  is 
surrounded  6y  large,  snakes.  Nonnus  rcpreaenis  her  as 
aurroundcd  by  two  enormous  snakes,  who  constantly 
watched  over  her.  Her  consortia  Vishnu,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Puranas,  rules  in  the  west,  and  du- 
ring the  greatest  part  of  the  night.     In  this  sense, 


admit  this  interpretation,  we  should  then  be  enai 
to  trace  the  current  of  mythology  from  Egypt  east- 
ward to  India.  But  we  have,  at  present,  no  suffi- 
cient authority  for  such  a  conclusion.  Se*  Shuck* 
ford's  Connect,  vol,  ii. 

Others  understand  by  them  the  eight  persons  ra. 
ved  in  the  ark,  and  commonly  denominated  ttic  sa- 
cred ngdortd  of  Egypt.  See  Faber's  Mysteries  of 
the  Cnbtri.    {£,) 

CABLE.     See  RnPEMAKrNO. 

CABOT,  Sebastian,  an  emment  navigator,  floa> 
rishtd  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.— 
His  father,  John  Cabot,  merchant  and  pilot,  was  by 
birth  a  Venetian  ;  but,  recommending  himself,  by  his 
address  and  enterprise,  ta  the  notice  of  King  Henry 
Vll.f  he  came  to   settle   in   England,  under  the  pa- 


Vishnu  is  the  Dis  of  the  western  m^thologists,  the      tronage  of  that  politic   prince.      Where   Sebastian 


black  Jupiter  of  Statius ;  for  Vishnu  is  represented  as 
of  a  black  or  dark  azure  complexion.  The  titles  of 
Dis  and  Ades  appear  to  be  derived  from  A'di  or 
A'din,  one  of  the  names  of  Vishnu.  When  Cicero 
says,  Terrena  autem  vis  oviuis  atque  iiatura,  Did  pa- 
in  dedicaia  est,  that  is,  nature  and  the  powers  or 
energy  of  the  earth  arc  under  the  direction  of  Dis, 
this  has  no  reference  to  the  judge  of  departed  souls, 
but  belongs  solely  to  Vishnu. 

Cashmala',  or  Cashmala's,  is  obviously  the  Casmil- 
lus  of  the  western  mythologists.  The  appellation  of 
Cabin,  as  a  title  of  these  gods,  is  unknown  to  the 
Hindoos.  But  the  Cuveras,  or  Cuberas,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally pronounced,  are  a  tribe  of  inferior  deities, 
whose  history  ia  given  in  the  Puranas,  possessed  of 
immense  riches,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  all  pla- 
ces under  or  above  ground,  abounding  with  precious 
metals  and  gems.  In  this  respect^  their  functions 
teem  to  correspond  with  the  name  of  Pluto,  if  we 
suppose  him  to  have  had  his  name  from  x-Ayrtf,  di- 
viiice. 

There  can  now  be  no  doubt,  that  we  are  to  look 
lo  the  East  for  the  origin  of  some  of  the  most  mys- 
terious rites  of  the  western  heathen.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  the  congrega- 
tion was  dismissed  with  these  words,  K*y|  Oft  n«j^  ; 
Cons,  Om,  Pax.  These  mysterious  words  were  tiU 
lately  considered  as  inexplicable  :  they  are  now^,  how- 
ever, found  to  be  pure  Sanscrit,  and  to  be  used  to 
this  day  by  the  Bramins,  at  the  conclusion  of  religi- 
ous ceremonies.  They  are  thus  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gods,  as  the  Hindoos  call  the  language 
of  tneir  sacred  books,  Catischar  Om,  Pacshn.  The 
first  signifies  the  object  of  our  most  ardent  desires  ; 
the  second  is  the  mysterious  monosyllable,  U3t;d  both 
at  the  beginning  and  conclusion  uf  a  prayer;  and  the 
third  seems  to  indicate  the  termination  of  the  religi- 
ous rites.  It  answers  to  the  obsolete  Latin  word, 
vis,  a  change,  alternation,  ^.c.  intimating,  that  the 
course  of  religious  observances  is  accomplished.  See 
Atintic  Researches,  vol.  v. 

But  though  we  may  perhaps  thus  trace  the  Cabi- 
rian worship  to  India,  we  are  still  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever,,  with  regard  to  its  real  origin  and  sig- 
ni^cation.  By  some  the  Cabiri  arc  reckoned  eight 
in  number  }  and  Shuckford  supposes  them  to  be  the 
eight  immediate  descendants  of  Misraim^  compre- 
hending his  seven  tonS)  and  FiiiliitiD.     Were  we  to 


was  born  is  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  English 
and  Italians  ;  the  former  asserting,  that  he  was  bom 
at  Bristol  about  the  year  1477  ;  while  the  latter  con- 
tend, that  he  was  by  birth,  as  well  as  extraction,  a 
Venetian.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  the  oldest 
documents,  written,  it  is  true,  by  foreigners,  he  it 
constantly  spoken  of  as  born  at  Venice,  and  only- 
brought  to  this  country  when  a  boy.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  pope's  legate,  to  whom  Cabot  had  given 
a  colloquial  narrative  of  his  voyages  and  discoveries, 
that  navigator  himself  is  made  to  say,  that  his  fa- 
thcT,  on  a  mercantile  expedition,  lud  brought  him 
from  Venice  to  Loudon  when  very  young,  «'  having 
neverthelesse  some  knowledge  of  letters  of  humani- 
tie,  and  of  the  sphere."  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  young  Sebastian  received  a  thorough  educa- 
tion suitable  to  his  intended  profession,  combining  at 
once  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
with  early  application  to  the  practice  of  seamanship. 
He  had  already,  it  is  said,  made  several  voyages  be- 
fore the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  whole  world  at  this  time  resounded  with  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus,  who  returned  from  his  first 
expedition  in  14-93.  The  skilful  and  enterprising  of 
all  descriptions,  were,  as  is  generally  the  case,  beized 
with  a  universal  frenzy  for  discovery,  in  consequence 
of  his  success  ;  and  merchants  and  private  citizens 
staked  the  whole  of  their  fortunes  on  the  chance  of 
discovering  lands  aboviiidiiig  with  gold  aLid  spicet, 
John  Cdbot,  who  seems  to  have  been  nothing  infe- 
rior in  abihties  to  his  son,  representing  to  King  Hen- 
ry the  wraith,  conqtiest,  and  glory  which  might  ac> 
crue  to  England  from  a  successful  voyage  of  the 
same  kind,  chat  monarch  graut(.d  letters  patent,  da- 
ted the  eleventh  year  of  his  retgn,  1495,  to  John  Ca- 
bot, citizen  of  Venice,  and  his  three  sons,  Lewit* 
Sebastian,  and  Sancius,  fur  the  discovery  of  new  and 
unknown  lands.  In  thibi  deed,  preserved  in  Hakluyt*. 
the  king  gives  full  and  free  authority,  leave  and  power* 
to  sail  to  ail  parts,  countries,  and  seas  of  the  east,  of 
the  west,  and  of  the  north,  under  our  banners  and 
ensigns,  with  five  ships.  All  the  countries  disco* 
vered  were  to  be  taken  possession  of  in  the  king't 
name;  but  to  be  settled  aud  governed  by  Cabott 
his  sons,  and  heirs,  in  quality  oi  vassals»orlieutcoaut4» 
who  were  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  feudal  authority  over  the 
population  and  trafSc  of  such  regions.  They  were 
subjected  to  the  restriction  of  importipg  the  mer* 
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Cabot.  After  being  liberally  supplied  with  necessaries  by 
the  hospitable?  inhabitants,  he  seized  and  carried  off 
four  young  men,  Fona  of  the  principal  people  in  that 
place.  To  tUia  piece  of  cruelty,  be  soon  after  added 
another ;  for  proceeding  towards  the  river  Plata, 
he  landed  on  a  desert  island  Martin  Mendez  his  admi- 
ral, Captaio  Francis  de  Rojas,  and  Michael  de  Rojas, 
where  he  left  ihem  because  they  had  censured  bis  con- 
duct. His  eagerness  to  reach  the  Spice  Islands  was 
once  more  destined  to  be  disappointed,  by  a  mutiny  of 
lus  crews,  and  the  want  of  provisions.  Sailing,  there- 
fore, up  the  Plata  about  30  leagues,  he  there  disco- 
vered  an  island  which  he  named  St  Gabrit-l :  it  was 
about  a  league  in  circumference,  and  half  a  league 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  j  and  here  he  dropped 
anchor.  Three  leagues  higher  up,  his  boats  disco- 
vering a  deep  and  well  sheltered  river,  wliich  he  cal- 
led St  Salvador,  he  removed  hia  Beet  thither,  un- 
loaded his  ve&^els,  and  built  a  fort  to  keep  the  nume- 
rous natives  in  awe.  Having  left  his  fleet  in  this 
commodious  harbour,  and  carrying  along  with  him, 
in  a  float  and  small  boats,  several  articles  oF  ti-af- 
fic,  he  advanced  thirty  leagues  more,  when  he  came 
to  another  river  called  Zarcamana.  The  inhabi- 
tants here  were  intelligent  and  not  unfriendly ;  for 
which  reason  he  constructed  on  this  river  aliio  a 
small  station,  and  named  it  Santi  Espintu,  though 
his  followers  called  it  after  himself,  Cabot's  fort. 
After  discovering  the  river  Parana,  and  many  other 
rivers  and  islands  of  less  note,  he  at  last  arrived 
at  the  great  river  Paraguay ;  and  for  the  first  time 
atnce  hia  arrival  on  thia  coast,  observed  the  inha- 
bitants tilling  the  ground.  Here  a  bloody  conflict 
took  place  between  bis  people  and  the  Indians,  of 
whom  he  made  a  considerable  slaughter ;  not  how- 
ever without  a  loss  on  his  part  of  25  men  killed,  and 
three  prisoners.  During  his  excursions  in  those  hi- 
therto unexplored  countrira,  Cabot  was  chiefly  struck 
with  two  circumstances, — the  number  and  immensity 
of  the  waters,  and  the  innumerable  population  on 
their  banks. 

In  the  course  of  this  winter,  about  the  beginning 
of  1527,  James  Garcia,  another  Spanish  navigator, 
entered  the  river  Plata,  and  without  knowing  that 
his  countrymen  were  in  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
came  to  anchor  his  two  vessels  where  Cabot's  ship 
lay.  Both  these  commanders  dispatched  messengers 
to  Spain.     They  whom  Cabot  sent  to  hia  merchants 

five  them  a  most  flattering  description  of  the  river 
lata,  descanted  on  the  fcrtibty  and  wealth  of  the 
yanU  regions  conquered  by  the  valour  of  their  chief, 
ind  exhibited  as  a  proof  of  his  judgment  and  good 
conduct,  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  pre- 
cious commodities,  all  the  productions  of  these  coun- 
tries. They  demanded  at  the  same  time  a  supply  of 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  articles  of  commerce  ; 
together  with  reinforcements  of  men  to  retain  the 
conquests.  The  merchants,  however,  disappointed 
in  their  golden  dreams  with  regard  to  the  Spice 
Islands,  were  not  disposed  to  make  additional  advan- 
ces in  support  of  a  scheme  that  promised  but  slow 
4nd  moderate  returns.  They  accordingly  surrender- 
ed their  rights  to  the  crown  of  Caatile.  The  king 
undertook  to  send  the  supplies,  bat  many  difHcuUies 
.  Vid  delays  occxuriog,  Cabot  was  sa  tired  with  wait* 


ing,  that,  embarking  his  men  and  eifects  in  the  large«t 
of  his  ships,  and  leaving  the  rest  behind,  he  returned 
to  Spain  in  ISiil,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  six  years. 
His  failure  in  this  expedition,  and  his  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  Spanish  mutineers,  had  procured  him 
many  enemies,  so  that  his  reception  at  court  was  not 
very  flattering.  He  still,  however,  retained  bis  office 
of  pilot  for  many  years,  till  at  last,  for  some  unknowo 
reason,  he  was  induced  to  quit  Spain  and  return  once 
more  to  Britain. 

It  is  believed  that  Cabot  resided  at  Bristol  tovrards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  about  wliich 
time  he  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  Grand  Pilot 
of  England.  Being  introduced  by  the  protector. 
Lord  Somerset,  to  Edward  VI.,  that  young  prince 
took  great  delight  in  his  conversation,  and  granted 
him,  in  consideration  of  hia  services,  or,  according  to 
some,  as  the  salary  attached  to  his  office  of  pilot, 
the  yearly  sum  of  L.166  :  13  :  ■t  ;  a  nun  no  doubt 
very  considerable  for  those  times,  and  which  Hak- 
luyt  terms  "  the  great  pension."  From  this  period 
Cabot  enjoyed  much  consideration,  and  in  all  matters 
of  nautical  enterprise  was  consulted  as  the  most  com- 
petent judge  in  England.  Being  made  governor  of 
the  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  his  eagernes* 
for  finding  a  short  passage  to  the  Indies  returned  t 
the  north-east  coasts  of  Europe  were  still  luiexplo- 
red ;  and  he  conjectured  that  an  opening  might  bo 
found  by  sailing  along  tlie  shores  of  Norway  and 
Lapland.  The  king  having  accordingly,  in  l.?o2, 
granted  his  licence  to  man  three  vessels  destined  fiT 
this  expedition,  Cabot  furnished  the  comi; 
with  instructions,  which  arc  still  preserved,  ai 
the  sagacity  and  originahty  of  this  renowned  aeaaiaa. 
Two  expeditions  are  understood  to  have  sailed  pur« 
SMant  to  this  project :  That,  however,  under  Sir 
Hugh  Willougnby  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  bate 
any  distinct  account  ;  and  this,  it  is  well  knownt 
though  it  failed  in  discovering  a  practicable  passage 
to  the  east,  was  productive  of  the  important  disco- 
very, that  Lapland  and  Greenland  do  not  meet,  and 
that  Archangel,  till  then  approached  only  by  land) 
is  accessible  to  ships  from  the  Atlantic.  For  hi* 
great  trouble  in  maturing  these  im|xjrtant  projectK 
the  king  bestowed  on  Cabot  a  donation  of  L.  200. 
This  great  man  was  also  made  goveruor  of  the  Rus- 
sia company,  to  which  situation  he  was  appointed 
for  life  by  their  charter;  aud  in  1555,  Pltilip  and 
Mary  granted  him  an  annuity  of  L.  166  :  13  :  +. 
The  last  circumstance  on  record  relative  to  the  lifie 
of  Cabot  is,  that  on  the  27th  of  April  1556,  he  visited 
Mr  Burroughes,  commander  of  a  small  vessel  lyioK 
at  Graveseiid,  bovind  for  Russia,  and  gave  him  and 
his  men  a  grand  entertainment  on  the  occasion.  It 
is  probable  that  this  veteran  seaman  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  the  advanced  age  of  about  SO. 

No  navigator  ever  deserved  more  of  EngUad  than 
Sebastian  Cabot.  Skill,  enterprise,  and  a  geoeroiM 
enthusiasm  for  professional  distinction,  were  oevcf 
more  happily  blended  in  the  character  of  any  mari- 
ner ;  and  if  in  command  he  was  lofty  and  somewhat 
arbitrary,  the  complexion  of  his  daring  and  rough 
crews  rendered  firmness  pecidiarly  necessary.  When 
on  shore,  he  is  described  as  uucomownly  gentle  io 
hia  nusBcrsi  coaunonicative,  and  easy  of  acce«tk  Vcr- 
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at^in  all  the  science  of  the  times,  he  had  a  correct 
kfiowlcdge  of  the  globe :  he  made  "  cardes  for  the 
jMi,"  he  sketched  out  tractB  of  adventure  in  regions 
which  no  mortal  had  ever  seen,  and  was  the  first  who 
noticed  the  variation  of  the  compass.  He  pubUalicd 
a  large  map,  engraved  by  Clement  Adams,  a  copy  of 
which,  containing  some  writing,  was  hung  up  in  the 
privy  gallery  at  Whitehall.  There  is  also  a  work, 
under  the  title  of  "  Navigcilivne  nelle  parte  Setlen- 
frionale,  par  Sebastiano  Cabota,"  printed  at  Venice, 
1583.  See  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.iii.  Loudon,  Ib'OO; 
Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals;  Lediard's  A'aivi/ 
Hiilwy;  and  Biog.  Bril.     (e) 

CABUL,  or  Kaboul,  the  capital  of  the  Afghan 
empire.  It  lies  in  east  Long.  68°  38',  N.  Lat.  'SV 
Sty.  We  give  the  following  account  of  tJiis  place  from 
Foster's  fravelsy  which  describes  its  situation  in  1783. 
«•  Cabul,  the  residence  of  Timur  Shah,  and  the  capital 
.  of  his  dominions,  is  a  walled  city  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  and  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  a  range  of  two  united  hills,  describing  generally 
the  6gure  of  a  semicircle.  The  fortification,  which 
is  of  a  simple  con^tructioo,  witli  scarcely  a  ditch,  and 
the  houses  built  of  rough  stones,  clay,  and  unbumt 
bricks,  exhibit  a  mean  appearance,  and  are  ill  suited 
to  the  grandeur  which  I  expected  to  see  in  the  capi- 
tal of  a  great  empire.  But  the  Afghans  are  a  rude 
unlettered  people,  and  their  chiefs  have  little  propen-. 
*4ty  to  the  refinements  of  life,  which  indeed  their 
country  is  ill  qualified  to  gratify." 

lu  the  centre  of  the  city  there  are  four  spacious 
bazars,  or  market-places,  in  a  line,  which  consists  of 
»  range  of  apartments  on  each  side,  of  two  floors  ; 
the  k>wer  appropriated  to  merchants,  and  that  above 
to  private  use.  The  intermediate  space  between  the 
ranges  is  covered  by  an  arciicd  roof;  and  each  ba- 
jor  if  separated  by  an  open  square,  which  was  sup> 
plied,  by  fountains,  but  now  choked  up  with  filth, 
or  occupied  by  the  meanest  order  of  mechanics. 

"  The  districts  of  Cabul,"  says  Foster,  "  aboiuid 
ID  excellent  provisions,  and  its  market  is  arranged  in 
a  neater  manner,  and  more  like  that  of  an  European 
aowo,  than  any  I  have  seen  in  Asia.  The  fruits  are 
of  a  good  kind,  and  in  great  plenty,  as  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  and  a  variety  of  grapes." 

This  quarter  of  Afghanistan,  or  Cabulistan,  pos> 
s<t>es  bat  few  Indian  productions  :  in  return  for  au' 
gar  and  cotton  cloth,  it  sends  iron,  leather,  and  to- 
bacco. The  Tartars  of  Bochara  bring  to  Cabul  the 
hones  of  Turkistan,  furs,  and  hides.  The  Uabec 
Tartars  frequent  Cabul  in  great  numbers ;  but  the 
Hindoos,  who  come  chiefly  from  Peshour,  contribute 
more  than  any  other  to  enrich  it,  by  their  superior 
industry  and  knowledge  of  commerce ;  and  they  en- 
joy xinder  the  Afghan  government,  a  liberty  and  pro- 
tection, little  short  of  that  experienced  by  the  inha- 
bitant4  of  oar  Indian  pos»essious. 

The  environs  of  Cabul  arc  chiefly  occupied  by  gar- 
den grounds,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams,  the 
iargeft  running  through  the  city,  and  having  a  small 
bnogvover  it,  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

**  The  Afghans,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  author 
already  quoted,  "  are  the  indigenous  possessors  of  a 
tract  of  country  which  stretches  from  the  mountams 
(o  cectaiu  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
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and  Persia,  and  from  the  Indies  to  the  confines  of 
Persia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  wide  domain  have 
no  written  character,  and  speak  a  langnage  peculiar 
to  themselves.  (See  Afghans.}  They  are  a  ro- 
bust and  hardy  race  of  men  ;  and  being  generally  ad- 
dicted to  a  state  of  predatory  warfare,  their  manners 
largely  partake  of  a  barbarous  insolence,  and  they 
avow  a  fixed  contempt  for  the  occupations  of  civil 
life.  Though  in  some  of  our  histories  of  Asia,  the 
natives  of  Afghanistan  are  denominated  Tartars,  I 
am  prompted  to  say  that  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
that  people,  either  in  their  persons,  manners,  or  lan- 
guage." The  Afghans  are  now  generally  allowed 
to  be  of  Jewish  ongin  ;  they  indeed  call  themselves 
Mahometan  Jews ;  and  some  modern  writers  have^ 
perhaps  with  too  much  precipitation,  pronounced- 
them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  were 
carried  captive  from  Samaria,     (g) 

CACALIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia,  and  order  Polygamia  ^quahs.  See  Bota- 
NV,  p.  2J)6. 

CACAO.     See  Chocoi-atk. 

CACHAO,  Chaco,  Checo,  Kesuo,  Kecho,  or 
BaC'Kivh,  are  the  various  names  which  have  been 
given  to  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Tunkin.  The 
last  of  these  names,  which  signifies  the  City  of  the. 
Northf  has  been  recently  given  to  this  metropohs, 
since  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of 
Tunkin,  on  account  of  its  situation  towards  the  north 
of  his  dominions. 

This  town,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Tunkinese  monarchs,  has  neither  walls  nor  forti- 
fications. The  streets,  which  are  ill  paved,  are  in 
general  narrow,  though  some  of  them  are  wide  and 
aiiy.  The  bouses  are  low  and  mean,  and  are  built 
of  wood  and  clay,  as  the  people  are  not  permitted  to 
build  them  of  stone,  nor  above  one  story  high.  The 
great  buildings  and  the  pagodas,  are  often  made  of 
wood,  in  order  to  resist  the  effects  of  storms  ;  but 
in  several  of  them,  the  principal  walls  are  built  of 
stones  or  bricks,  and  the  rest  of  wood.  Hence  these 
edifices,  with  some  appearance  of  syrametr)',  are  ex- 
tremely irregular,  and  represent  a  shapeless  n\aes  of 
buildings,  though  amid  this  disorder  they  have  often 
a  majestic  appearance,  which  indicates  the  grandeur 
of  then-  possessor.  From  the  immense  quantity  of 
wood  in  the  houses,  this  town  has  been  subject  to 
frequent  conflagrations.  In  order  to  prevent  this  ca- 
lamity, every  family  is  obliged  to  keep  a  cistern  o£ 
water  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  a  long  pole  and 
bucket  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  water  upot> 
the  flame.  Every  family  is  likewise  furnished  with  a 
low  brick  building  like  an  oven,  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  their  valuable  property  iu  case  of  any  alarm 
from  fire. 

The  principal  building  in  Cachao,  is  the  Chowa,  or 
palace,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
comprehended  immense  gardens,  and  a  great  Tiumber 
of  buildings.  It  occupied  a  space  of  two  or  three 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  was  enclosed  with  a 
strong  wall,  in  which  there  were  four  gates  facing 
the  cardinal  points,  and  bearing  their  names.  Before 
we  can  arrive  at  the  interior  of  the  palace,  it  is  ne< 
cessary  to  pass  through  several  courts,  in  one  of 
which  are  the  barracks  for  the  guards,  and  is  tha 
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Other  the  stables  for  the  elephants  tnd  horses.  The 
principal  part  of  the  palace  is  a  sqrare  building,  (a 
form  peculiar  to  thehabitation  of  the  Bovereigpn ),  which 
is  ascentlod  by  steps  of  marble.  It  is  two  stories 
hif^h  ;  the  halls  arc  extremely  large,  and  are  adorned 
with  great  quantities  of  pillars,  and  a  profusion  of 
gilding.  The  ornaments,  however,  are  of  the  most 
absurd  kind,  and  the  gold  is  laid  on  without  either 
taste  or  judgment.  The  only  ornaments  which  are 
really  fine,  are  the  pillars,  made  of  iron  wood,  which 
is  hard  and  compact,  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour. 
Thin  wood  has  veins  like  marble,  and  is  polished  to 
such  a  degree  by  the  dry  leaves  of  the  pine  apple 
tree,  that  the  gloss  resembles  that  of  the  finest  var- 
nish, and  almost  appears  like  the  lustre  of  glass.  The 
columns,  though  colossal)  are  far  from  being  well- 
proportioned.  Those  which  are  placed  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace  are  about  4-0  feet  high  ;  their  circum- 
ference at  the  base  is  five  feet,  and  they  diminish  ra- 
pidly towards  the  top.  The  columns  have  neither 
capital  nor  pedestal,  but  are  placed  upon  a  square 
stone  sunk  m  the  ground.  This  palace  was  laid  waste 
in  the  civil  wars  which  a  few  years  ago  desolated  the 
kingdom  of  Tunkin ;  but  its  ruins  still  attest  its 
former  magnificence. 

The  arsenal,  which  is  a  large  building,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  that  branch  of  the  river  Song-kay,  which  is 
called  Dombea,  The  house  of  the  Englisti  factory  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  river ;  on  the  south  side  of  this  build- 
ing is  the  Danish  factory.  The  city  is  protected 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  river  by  a  long  dike, 
built  with  timber  and  atone,  strongly  cemented  to- 
gether. In  different  parts  of  the  city,  even  in  dry 
weather,  there  arc  ditches  of  stagnant  water  and 
stinking  mud,  which  are  extremely  disagreeable  to 
strangers.  The  situation  of  the  town,  however,  is 
healthy,  and  it  is  seldom  visited  by  any  of  those 
pestilential  diseases  which  are  so  common  in  many  of 
the  eastern  cities. 

The  Emperor  of  Tunkin,  who  resides  at  Phu- 
xuan,  the  capital  of  higher  Cochin-china,  makes  an 
annual  visit  to  Cachao.  The  comnFiuncs  which  lie 
in  his  route  are  obliged  to  furnish  for  tlie  emper«r 
and  his  suite,  which  resembles  a  little  army,  the  ne- 
cessary provisions,  ami  also  to  build  and  furnish 
houses  at  the  end  of  every  four  leagues-  The  furni- 
ture disappears  after  the  emperor  has  passed,  and  must 
be  again  replaced  at  the  next  visit. 

In  Cachao  there  is  a  printing  office,  which  ia  prin- 
cipally iised  for  religious  books,  and  for  the  promul- 
gation of  the  laws.  The  characters  are  made  of 
wood,  and  are  not  separate,  but  formed  into  plates 
ss  in  stereotype  priming.  Population  40,000.  E. 
Lrng.  105°  SI',  N.  Lat.  22"  ID'.  See  Expose 
Stntiatiquc  Hu  Tunkin,  de  la  Cochinehine,  du  Cam- 
bogCs  an  Ttianifjos,  du  Lans,  du  Lac-Tho.     Par  M. 

M *-,  sur  la  Relation  de  M.  de  la  Bismchere, 

MisHnnuire  dant  le  Tuukin.     London,   1811.    (o) 

CACHRYS,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  class 
Pontaiidria,  and  ordtr  Digynia.      See   BoTAsy,  p. 

CACONGO,  a  small  kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
Lower  Guinea,  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Zaire,  lies 
hetwecQ  the  5tb  and  7th  degree  of  teuth  latitude. 


It  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Loango  on  the  Cj 
north,  and  by  those  of  Congo  and  Angola  on  the 
east  and  south,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
west.  The  country  is  in  general  flat,  but  more  sa- 
lubrious and  fertile  than  either  Congo  or  Angola  ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  though  superstitiously  addicted 
to  the  same  heathenish  rites  as  their  neighbours,  are 
rather  more  civilized.  They  are,  however,  repre- 
sented aa  treacherous,  turbulent,  and  cowardly  ;  but 
carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  with  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese,  who  arc  not  obliged  to  give  so  many 
presents,  in  order  to  obtain  pfrmiasion  to  tradc*^  here 
as  at  Loango.  This  commerce  consists  chiefly  in 
certain  coarse  cloths,  which  the  Dutch  call  kassen- 
bladen^  black  knit  bonnets ;  shovels,  hatchets,  and 
other  iron  tools ;  tobacco,  powder,  red  wood,  lineu, 
and  other  merchandise,  which  they  resell  at  Congo, 
Sonbo,  and  other  African  states,  or  exchange  for 
slaves.  This  kingdom  is  governed  by  its  own  here* 
ditary  prince,  who,  by  certain  laws  of  the  state,  is 
prohibited  from  touching  any  articles  of  European 
merchandise.  It  has  a  capitiil  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  situated  in  S.  Lat.  5",  E.  Long.  H"*  20'. 
See  Pcuchet  Dictionnaire,  8cc.     (l) 

CACOPHONY,  in  music,  a  term  sometiniet 
used  to  express  a  jarring  disagreeable  combination  of 
sounds,  or  a  noise.  The  effects  of  the  wolves  or 
highly  tempered  concords  on  keyed  instruments, 
which  result  or  come  out  from  the  tuning  or  adjust- 
ing a  certain  number  of  other  concords,  have  been 
thus  denominated  by  Mr  Hawkes,  and  some  other 
writers  on  the  subject. 

CACOUCIA,  or  ScHousBiA  of  Willdenow,  a  ge- 
nus  of  plants  of  the  class  Decandria,  and  order  Mo* 
nogynia.     See  Botany,  p.  211. 

CACTUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Ico- 
sandria,  and  order  Monogyuia.  See  BotamY)  p^ 
227. 

CADER  IDRIS.     See  Merionethsbjre. 

CADI.     See  Turkey. 

CADI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Decan* 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia.     Sec  Botany,  p.  210. 

CADIZ,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Andalusia,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians ;  who,  being  attracted  by 
its  commodious  harbour  and  situation  for  commerce, 
first  settled  a  colony  here,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
GadiSjOrGadira.  It  was  afterwards  incorporated  with 
the  Roman  empire,  and  was  honoured  by  that  people 
with  the  title  of  Municipium.  Upon  the  decline  and 
dissolution  of  that  power,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  who  held  it,  with  other  parts  of  Spain,  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  reco- 
vered by  the  Spaniards,  and  when  these  intruders  were 
expelled  from  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia.  In  15d6» 
it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  English  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex  ;  and  the  attempt  was  repealed  by 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  1702,  but  after  landinghis 
troops  he  found  it  impracticable,  and  returned.  Du- 
ring the  dreadful  earthquake  which  demolished  Lis- 
bon, November  lat,  1755,  the  sea  rising  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  overflowed  the  country  about 
Cadiz  to  a  great  extent,  and  by  its  leaving  behind  it 
wrecks,  which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple, 
the  tradition  that  the  ancient  city  of  Cadiz  was  ior-* 
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for  move  dna  nty  jcm;  aad  to  fite 

•one  idem  of  the  nAa,  whiek  cKered  ka  harboor 
and  were  ilitminrteJ  over  the  kaigdoa,  we  dbaU 
transcribe  the  eauguea  of  two  vcsKb,  the  Ttideat  aad 
Aitorias,  which  arrived  at  Cadis  •■  the  S&h  of  Ao* 
gMt  17601,  the  ooe  fnm  Vera  Cru,  the  other  horn 
tht  Havanoah. 

FOB  nn  nve. 

1,607,615  hart  of  ffnU, 

400  plates  of  copper, 
50  jai'WM  of  cocoa, 
834  do.       of  tobacco  io  powder, 
S6  bales  of  tobacco  in  Invcs, 
48  gohi  corns  of  diBeieat  sset, 

8  bars  ok'  virgia  ahcr, 
600  chests  of  sogar, 

9  krgc  chests  of  chocolate  aad  vaoina. 

VOa  CO«3»RCI. 

4,$5^06S  piastres  of  gold  and  silfer  in  corns  and 
plate, 
888  surons  of  fine  cochineal, 
lS2do.      ofudigo, 
3  do.      of  fine  cochineal  dust, 
11  do.      ofmechoacan, 
98  large  chests  of  TaniUa, 
500  skins  in  the  hur, 
1  oacket  of  emeralds, 
86  urge  chests  of  tobacco  in  powder,  jewels, 
and  chocolate. 

The  last  which  left  Cadis  the  «uae  year  for  Nesr 
dpain  oarrird  out 

mi.1l7}t  quintals  of  irom 
1<\6T«    do.      of  steel, 
M    do,      ofaaib, 
5TI     do.      of  wire, 
!160    do.      of  manufactured  iron, 
IIH    do,      of  pack<4hread, 
1,!IWH  <ki.      of  pepper, 
tfi57H  diK      of  oil, 
tl    do.      of  almonds, 
IHH    do.      of  raisins, 
44    do,      of  whltc*lead, 
15.tf(lM    do.      of  wax, 
iTt'ttMTO  unuiids  ofoinnamon, 
TlVnotfiheadsof  tin, 
H^tM    d(>.         of  wine, 
tiUMiHW  reams  of  paper, 
ihKWH  plefes  of  Hrabant, 
I, (!,*««  do.      of  Orrman  linen, 
740  i'hMts  of  books  and  medicines. 
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Alhhe  pnMltiiMluns  of  the  Spanish  colonies 

CHiMVil  iiKo  Csiliw  I  and  all  the  manufactures  of  the 
lN||dMiii,  «•  Willi  as  mrN'liandise  from  varions  other 
mi«iHlili*Ni  vffn*  traiisiniurd  thrau«rh  this  channel  to 
Ihv  itoiis  ti»  New  Hnaln.  But  tiiis  privilege  of  ck- 
».|n*l*.  tommrur  with  tlir  New  World  was  taken 
lloHi  i"«.U#  .iliovi-  thirty  yrars  *no,  and  <ereral  other 
villi*  ol  M|<.iiii  hiive  bwH  since  allowed  to  share  it 
fiutialiy.  l'.Mh*  ha«  aM^Mwd  considerably  by  this 
MtMNaiMK.    1 1  «Hll,  howavtr,  rettina  the  greatest  infln- 


cace.  Most  ttf  the  galleons  vnlotdhevMid  it  aeads  U 
o«t  aad  receives  the  richest  fleets.  In  the  year  J79I,  ^-^ 
176  Spanish  vessels  from  America  entered  this  port, 
br  which  it  received  ffold  and  silver,  coined  and  nncoin- 
e^ttotheamoontof  L.5,359,203steriing;andlOI  ves. 
aels  cleared  out  for  the  different  ports  in  that  coantry, 
whose  cargoes  of  national  im>ductioiis  or  merchandiae 
were  valoed  at  L.  1,190,625  sterling.  In  1792,  it  ex- 
ported national  goods  to  the  amount  of  L.6,812,500^ 
and  received  from  America  imports  to  the  Taloe  of 
L.7,295,833.  But  this  trade  was  dreadfolly  redoced 
by  the  war  in  1801,  when  Spain  joined  France  against 
Britain,  in  that  year,  only  20  ships  entered  fimb 
America,  and  59  cleared  out ;  of  which  42  were  for 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  rest  for  Carthagena,  Monte- W. 
deo,  and  Gnayra.  But,  independent  of  its  trafic 
with  the  New  WoHd,  Cadiz  carries  on  a  very  consi> 
derable  commerce  with  most  of  the  nations  of  EiK 
rope.  *  Foreigners  from  evfcrv  country  have  factoriea^ 
magazines,  and  houses,  in  tnis  city ;  of  which  the 

Erindpal  are  Irish,  and  but  very  few  English  aad 
>utch.  It  has  about  720  commercial  hooses,  ei- 
elusive  of  retail  dealers,  most  of  them  Spanish.  Its 
harboors  are  continually  crowded  with  shipa  fvMi 
every  part  of  the  worid ;  the  bay  is  scarcely  ever 
without  five  or  six  hundred ;  and  it  has  been  cooip*. 
ted  that  about  a  thousand  vessds  annually  enter  ita 
ports.  In  1791,  the  number  amounted  to  lOIOt 
vis.  180  Enriish ;  116  Frendi;  104  Portagoesei  80 
Dutch ;  6  Genoese ;  24  Ragrnsians ;  2  VeoetiBna}  25 
Swedish;  41  Danish;  one  Russian;  one  Hambui^i 
one  Imperial ;  90  Americans  %  and  339  Spanish,  of 
which  one  vras  from  Manilla,  176  from  America,  aad 
162  from  the  ports  of  Europe.  Before  the  rcvda- 
tion  in  Spam,  the  principal  trade  of  Cadiz  had  beet 
engrossed  by  the  French,  who  fomished  it  with  wook 
len  cloths  from  St  Valery,  Amiens,  Havre,  snd  Roa^ 
en ;  linens  firom  Morlaix,  St  Malo,  and  Ibntest  piteh 
and  tar  from  Bayonne ;  and  lard  and  meal  fnan  Baan> 
deaux  I  also  silks,  gik  articles,  iron  ware,  dec  from 
Marseilles,  totheannu^valueofmorethan  L«60py000{ 
and  the  Aiiiu  and  productions  of  the  French  coleaici 
hi  America ;  with  the  merchandise  of  the  Eaat  ladiei 
and  China,  which  were  brought  in  French  vessela  di> 
rect  to  Cadiz.  From  Britain  it  received  pewtcrylaadi 
copper,  com,  stock-fish,  cutlery,  earthen  ware,  dock- 
work,  drabs,  druggets,  friezes,  and  different  kinds  of 
stuffs ;  and  linen  and  spices  firom  HoUand.  Ita  ex- 
ports to  the  different  cities  of  Europe  consist  of  wmI» 
wine,  oil,  brandy,  olives,  citrons,  oranges,  rmioa,  €«» 
vermilion,  cochineal,  indigo,  vanilla,  jalap,  bailc,  VU 
cuna  wool,  cocoa,  Brasil  and  Campeachy  wood,  hidei^ 
tobacco  and  salt.  This  last  articte  of  traffic,  vHdeh  i» 
obtained  from  the  salt  pits  of  Puerto  Real,  tiamtF 
amounts  to  upward*  of  L.  890,000  steiiing.  Hie- 
sherry  wine  wnich  is  annually  exported  from  drfiffy 
is  about  25,000  quintals. 

The  manufactures  of  Cadiz  are  almoat  —tlialy^ 
confined  to  ribbons  and  silk  net  work,  whidieaafrfoy 
about  twenty  looms ;  and  a  few  linens.    They  snak^ 
also  vaws  of^a  kind  of  white  earth  called  bttrro,  which^ 
are  used  for  filtering  water. 

The  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  trade,  which  pit" 
vails  so  much  in  this  great  oomowrcial  dtr,  has  cooi-' 
pktriy  riwotbed  dl  taste  for  adnee  and  for  lllef#» 
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toir<  Though  &ad\t  can  hoast  oTh^ymg  given  to  the 
Roman  rmpirpa  historian,  a  poet,  and  an  eminent  agri* 
cultunst,*  yet  in  modem  times  it  has  produced  no 
scholar,  philosopher,  or  artist  worth  meutioninr  ; 
and  iti  onljr  establishments  for  the  cuUivatiot)  of  tnc 
arts  and  sciences  are  restricted,  in  a  great  meagurci 
to  military  and  nautical  objects,  such  as  fortification, 
8urffer>',  and  navigation.  The  school  for  drawing  is 
attended  by  SOO  pupils,  and  is  provided  with  every  ne- 
cessary accommodation ;  and  the  observatory,  which  is 
situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  is  also  well  fur- 
nished with  apparatus.  The  schools  for  surgery  are 
under  two  directors  and  nine  professors.  They  have 
a  public  library  and  botanic  garden  attached  to  them  ; 
and  100  young  men,  designed  for  the  navy,  arc  here 
brought  up  by  the  government. 

The  climate  of  Cadiz  is  very  healthy.  Almost  sur- 
rounded by  water,  the  heats  of  summer  are  mode- 
rated by  the  sea-breeze  ;  and,  except  when  the  sola- 
no  or  south-east  wind  prevails,  few  places  enjoy  a 
raore  happy  temperature.  This  wind  passes  over  the 
scorching  plains  of  Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  a  curi- 
ous effect  m  inflaming  the  passions  ;  for,  during  its 
continuance,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  most  irri- 
table of  the  inhabitants  commit  every  species  of  ex- 
cess. This  city  is  well  supplied  with  every  kind  of 
provisions ;  its  fruits  are  cheap,  and  the  best  wines 
are  made  in  the  ireighhourhood  j  but  lodgings  are 
immoderately  high  ;  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  Luxury  is  here  carried  to 
its  greatest  height,  and  extends  to  dress,  carriages, 
houses,  furniture,  servants,  table,  &c.  Every  mo- 
ment that  can  be  spared  from  business  is  employed 
in  dancing,  gaming,  plays,  and  company.  The  en- 
tertainments are  frequent,  brilliant,  and  sumptuous, 
atd  served  wich  great  neatness  and  delicacy.  The 
hi|gher  classes  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  and 
possess  a  frankness  and  politeness  of  demeanour  which 
is  seldom  found  in  the  other  cities  of  Spain.  Cadiz 
had  formerly  a  French  theatre  and  an  Italian  opera, 
both  of  which  were  of  short  duration.  The  building 
of  the  latter  has  been  converted  into  a  reading  room, 
caUed  the  Camorra.  The  national  theatre  is  built  , 
and  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  is  both  large  and 
commodious.  It  is  the  great  resort  of  the  higher 
clafses ;  hut  every  part  of  the  house  i3  private  pro- 
■  perty,  except  one  benclj  in  front  of  the  boxes.  Ga- 
V  ming  is  the  prevailing  vice  of  this  city,  and  is,  in 
gneneraJ,  carried  to  a  very  censurable  extent.  An 
amusement  common  in  Cadiz,  is  mentioned  by  Mr 
Scmple  in  his  second  journey  in  Spain,  which 
presents  us  with  a  faint  specimen  of  the  ancient 
tournament,  and  is  to  be  met  with,  perhaps,  in 
but  few  other  parts  of  Europe.  '*  A  stand,  orna- 
mented with  the  arms  of  Spain,"  says  he,  "  was 
errcted  in  the  centre  of  the  great  market- place,  on 
which  were  placed  bated  swords  and  daggers  of  va 
-  rious  lengths.  A  tall  old  man,  with  a  large  rapier, 
acted  as  umpire  of  the  lists :  the  people  collected, 
aod  a  large  ring  was  made.  A  champion  approach- 
ed«  examnicd  the  weapons,  and  having  found  one  to 
suit  his  purpose,  he  grasped  it,  and  threw  down  his 
glove  upon  the  ground.     Ahi-r  walking  to  and  fro 
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for  some  time,  an  antagonist  presented  himself,  who 
took   up   the   glove,  and   then   threw  it  down  with  ^ 
contempt.     He  was  suited  with  a  sword;   the  two 
heroes  approached,  touched  their  hats  to  each  other, 
sainted  the  master  of  the  lists,  and  tried  the  length 
of  their  weapons.     All  being  arranged,  the  old  man 
gave  the  signal,  by  a  motion  of  his  rapier,  and  the 
battle  began.     It  was  contested  with  great  skill  on 
both  sides.     After  a  certain  number  of  hits,  the  um- 
pire declared  who  was  the  conqueror.    The  two  par-  . 
tics  then  went  round  the  ring,  collecting  donations  in. » 
the  hilts  of  their  swords  ;   and,    if  they  had  shewn 
much  skill,  had  seldom  reason  to  complain. 

•'  If  the  combatants  at  any  time  became  irritated,, 
the  umpire  separated  them  until  they  grew  cool.    In  • 
the  very  heat  of  the  affray,  while  swords  and  daggers  • 
were  clashing,  and  the  spectators  watching  the  ges- 
tures of  the  combatants  in  profound  silence,  the  sun- 
set bell  lolkd,  and  the  weapons  were  immediately  de. 
posited  upon  the  stand, — all  hats  were  off, — and  the 
crowd  dispersed,  muttering  the  evening  prayers  to 
the  virgin." 

During  the  fine  seasons  of  the  year,  parties  of 

{ileasure  crowd  to  Cbiclana,  a  village  about  four 
Leagues  from  Cadiz,  and  which  c^^nsists  chiefly  of 
pleasure-houses  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city.  It  is  a  most  delightful  spot,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  bay,  the  town,  and  the  sea.  But, 
ill  the  midst  of  pleasure  and  profusion,  this  city  is 
attended  with  one  very  great  inconvenience — the 
want  of  good  water.  Its  well  water  is  hard,  brack- 
ish, and  unwholesome;  and  what  is  generally  used  is 
brought  from  the  port  of  St  Mary,  in  boats  kept 
for  the  purpose,  the  annual  cxpince  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  about  L.'20.<XX).  This  resource,  however, 
also  sometimes  fails  them,  particularly  in  timi'S  of  • 
drought,  or  even  when  the  sea  is  rough,  or  the  winds 
contrary.  What  they  use  for  the  domestic  purposes 
of  washing,  &c.  is  the  rain-water  which  falls  in  the 
inner  courts  of  the  houses,  and  is  coliected  in  cistern's. 
The  ice,  which  is  used  in  great  quantities,  for  cool, 
ing  wine,  making  creams,  &c.  is  brought  from  the 
mountains  of  Ronda. 

Cadiz  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  is  a  suffragan  to 
the  archbishop  of  Seville.  The  sec  was  removed  from 
Asidonia  lo  this  city  in  1263,  in  the  reign  of  Alphonso 
the  Wise,  when  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz  was  erect- 
ed into  a  cathedral.  Its  diocese  extends  only  over 
fifteen  districts,  containing  twenty-eight  parishes. 
The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  is  composed  of  six  dig. 
nitaries,  ten  canons,  four  piebcndaries,  and  eight  de- 
mi-prebendaries.  The  government  of  Cadiz  consists 
of  a  governor,  a  king's  heutenant,  two  assistant  ma- 
jors, and  two  alcades  major  for  the  administration  of 
justice  ;  and,  as  this  city  is  one  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  the  royal  navy,  it  has  also  a  captain  general, 
a  major-iuteiidant,  an  accountant  general,  two  treasu- 
rers, a  post  captain,  a  marine  minister,  a.id  two  ma- 
rine auditors.  Snioe  Seville  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  supreme 
legislature,  and  of  the  executive  government  of  tha 
kingdom. 

The  bay  of  Cadiz  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ; 
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CaHrn.  has  capital  anchorage  ground,  and  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  every  where 
protected  by  mountains,  except  on  the  west,  where 
It  opens  towards  the  ocean,  and  where  it  is  defended 
by  the  forts  of  St  Sebastian  and  St  Catherine.  The 
entrance  into  the  inner  bay,  where  the  ships,  of  war 

Snerally  lie,  is  strongly  defended  by  forts  Louis  and 
atagorda,  whose  fires  cross  one  another,  and  also 
by  Puntal  fort  on  the  opposite  shore.  On  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  this  bay  is  the  Caraca,  or  royal 
dock.yard,  which  contains  twelve  docks  for  building 
all  sorts  of  ships  of  war ;  and  three  great  basons,  one 
for  careening  frigates,  and  two  for  careening  ships  of 
the  line  of  all  rates.  It  has  immense  magazines  of 
naval  stores,  consisting  of  cloth,  cordage,  cables,-  an- 
chors, aims,  timber,  yards,  masts,  and  sheets  of  cop- 
per. Cables,  sail-cloth,  and  ropes,  are  made  here  ; 
and  5518  ship-wrights  and  others  are  consuntly  em- 
ployed throughout  the  year. 

"  The  rocks  near  Cadiz,"  says  Mr  Jacob,  «*  are  of  a 
very  singular  structure.  The  basis  of  their  compo- 
sition is  probably  pechstein  ;  and  in  this,  by  its  glu- 
tinous power,  the  shells,  pebbles,  quartz,  sand,  and 
marble  have  been  so  intermixed  and  hardened  in  the 
course  of  years,  as  to  form  a  compact  kind  of  stone. 
This  glutinous  matter  is  at  first  of  a  greyish  black  ; 
but  in  process  of  time,  when  mixed  and  combined 
with  other  substances,  changes  into  a  very  light  yel- 
lowish colour :  it  possesses  so  much  tenacity,  that 
pieces  of  brick,  tiles,  chalk,  shells,  and  other  rub- 
bish thrown  into  the  sea,  become  incorporated  with 
it,  and  in  time  so  firmly  united,  as  to  appear  a  piece 
of  solid  stone.  It  forms  an  excellent  stone  for  build- 
ing, is  easily  worked,  and  very  durable." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz  is  an  extensive  tun- 
ny fishery,  which  is  a  source  of  great  traffic  and  pro- 
fit to  the  inhabitants.  They  have  a  particular  me- 
thod of  salting  and  preserving  these  animals,  by 
which  they  can  export  them  in  good  condition  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  Though  this  fish  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  who  made  it  a  great  article  of  com- 
merce, and  there  are  still  some  considerable  tunny 
fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  other  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz 
owe  the  discovery  of  it  upon  tlieir  own  shores  en- 
tirely to  chance.  A  party  of  fishermen,  when  na- 
vigating towards  the  north-west,  came  to  a  part 
of  the  sea  which  was  filled  with  moss  and  sea-weed. 
Perceiving  under  the  weeds  an  immense  number  of 
tunnies,  which  they  called  ethtmng,  they  caught  as 
many  as  they  were  able  ;  and  having  cured  them  ac- 
cording to  tneir  own  fashion,  put  them  in  barrels,  and 
carried  them  home.  They  afterwards  exported  them 
to  different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
met  with  a  prodigious  sale  ;  and  this  traffic  is  now 
extended  to  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  It  was  in 
gratitude  for  this  discovery,  we  are  told,  that  the  city 
of  Cadiz  stamped  upon  one  side  of  its  coins  two  tun- 
nies, and  the  temple  of  Hercules  on  the  other ;  ac- 
knowledging that  it  was  to  them  it  was  indebted  for 
the  high  station  which  it  held  among  the  cities  of  the 
world.  The  tunny  fishing  commences  here  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  June. 

At  Cadiz,  tne  common  period  for  bills  of  exchange 
with  England,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  other  to- 
veign  countries,  except  France,  is  sixty  days  after 


the  date  of  the  bill,  with  six  daya  of  grace.  With  Cadi 
France,  it  is  only  a  month,  with  the  same  number  of  *■'  >* 
days  of  grace. 

The  population  of  Cadiz,  accordii;^  to  M.  de  I«a* 
horde,  is  computed  at  70,000.  Mr  Townsend,  who 
visited  Spain  in  1786-7,  reckons  it  at  65,987.  and 
says,  that  about  ten  years  before  it  had  been  estima- 
ted at  85,000,  besides  20,000  persons  who  entered 
daily  fixim  the  sea,  and  the  adjacent  country.  At 
this  place,  the  tide  runs  north-east  and  south-west ; 
and  at  spring  tides,  it  is  high  water  at  half  past  fisur 
o'clock.  W.  Long.  6<»  11'  50",  N.  Lat.  86*  81'  7". 
See  De  Laborde's  View  ofSpaittf  vol.  ii.  p.  69. ;  Col- 
lins' Voyages  to  Poriugal  and  Spain^  &c.  p.  23.,  in 
Phillip's  Collection  of  Voyages,  8cc.  vols.  viii.  andz. ; 
Townsend's  Journey  through  Spain;  Fisher's  Tra- 
vclt  in  Spain  ;  Semple's  Journey  through  Spoui,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  141. ;  Semple's  Second  Journey  in  Spaim, 
&c  p.  263. ;  Jacob's  Travels  in  the  South  ofSpMn, 
in  1809  and  1810,  p.  5,  &c. ;  Osbeck's  Voyage  to 
China  and  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  &c. ;  Guide 
des  Voyagews,  torn.  i.  p.  39. ;  and  Peuchet  Dictiom- 
naire,  &c.     (p) 

CADMUS,  in  fabulous  history,  the  son  of  Age- 
nor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  brother  of  Eiirops.  His 
sister  having  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  he  was  or- 
dered by  his  fath?r  to  go  in  search  of  her,  and  not  to 
return  till  he  had  found  her.  Being  completely  dis- 
appointed  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  not  aaring 
to  return  into  his  own  conotry,  he  begran  to  look  out 
for  a  place  in  which  he  might  fix  his  residence.  By  the 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  followed  a  cowj  and 
where  ever  she  lay  down  he  determined  to  build  a  dtj. 
In  the  mean  time  he  sent  his  associates  to  a  fiBuntatn 
to  bring  water ;  they  were  all  destroyed  by  an  enor* 
mous  serpent.  Cadmus  not  knowing  what  detained 
them,  went  in  search  of  them,  when  he  saw  the  dead 
bodies,  and  the  monstrous  serpent  lying  betide  them. 
He  immediately  attacked  the  monster,  and  after  a 
dreadful  contest,  which  is  beautifully  described  by 
Orid,  he  slew  htm ;  and  by  the  adrice  of  Pallai 
sowed  his  teeth  in  the  ground,  from  which  imme- 
diately sprung  up  a  crop  of  armed  men,  who  were 
prepared  to  assail  Cadmus.  By  the  direction  of  Pal- 
las, he  threw  a  stone  amongst  them,  when  they  im- 
mediately turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  and 
all  fell  by  mutual  slaughter,  except  five,  who  assisted 
him  to  build  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Cadmus  and  his 
wife  Hermione,  who  was  given  to  him  by  the  gods, 
were  themselves  at  last  changed  into  serpents. 

Such  is  the  fabulous  history  of  this  celebrated  per- 
son, from  which  it  will  be  extremely  difficnlt  to  ex- 
tract any  thing  like  a  rational  meaning.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  frequent  introduction  of  the 
serpent  in  this  story.  Shuckford  has  given  a  Hebrew 
sentence  descriptive  of  the  exploits  of  Cadmus,  which 
may  either  be  translated  *•  he  raised  a  company  of 
men  armed  with  brazen  weapons,"  or  *'  he  raued 
Jive  armed  men  from  the  teeth  of  a  serpent.**  This  it 
merely  conjectural,  although  we  think  it  extremly 
probable  that  the  greater  part  of  mythological  fablei 
has  arisen  from  mistranslation. 

The  learned  Bochart  has  also  endeavoured  to  show, 
but  on  different  grounds,  that  the  fabulous  story  of 
Cadmus  has  arisen  from  the  errors  of  the  Greeks  in 
interpreting  the  Phcenician  or  Syriac  language.     He 
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governed  by  a  prefect,  a  secretary  general, 
a  recriver  general,  a  paymaster  general,  aud  a  receiver 
of  the  cunoms ;  and  is  the  »eat  of  the  cour  imperiale 
for  thedepartm'  nts  of  Calvados,  )rneiaiid  La^ia^che, 
It  has  aI«o  a  court  of  criminal  and  special  justice,  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  aud  a  chamber  of  manufactures, 
&c.  The  p'  pulatjoii  of  this  city,  according  to  the 
recent  returnj  of  the  post-office,  amounts  to  36,000. 
North  Lat,  49°  11',  West  L;n<.  0"  17'.  S.e  Peu- 
chet  Dic'ioii/utire,  &c. ;  and  Tynna  Almanack  du 
Commj-ice  181 1,     (l) 

CAEIiFlLLY,  Caeuphvllton,  or  Caerphil- 
lY,  (a  word  signify in;j  a  caxile  of  husie),  is  a  small 
town  of  South  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
remarkable  chiefly  for  the  ruins  of  an  immense  castle. 
It  is  a  neat  town,  with  many  good  houses,  and  is 
situated  in  a  broad  valley,  aud  encircled  with  barren 
and  dark  mountains.  The  Roman  coins  fuund  among 
the  ruins,  sufficiently  indicate  tlie  hi^Hi  antiquity  of 
the  place.  Tlic  castle  of  Cacrlilly  is  supposed  by 
W^anicr,  to  have  been  originally  erected  in  1090,  by 
Robert  Fitzhamon,  lord  of  the  bed  chaml)er  to 
William  Kufu.4  ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  Daines  Bar- 
ringlon  (Sec  Archai'logia,  vol.  i.)  that  it  was  erected 
by  Edward  1.  This  extensive  structure  is  said  to 
have  once  covered  an  area  of  two  acres,  while  its  fosse 
wjs  crossed  by  thirteen  drawbridges.  Its  ruins  are 
Jiighly  interesting  both  to  the  painter  and  to  the 
architect.  The  citadel,  which  resembles  a  separate 
castle,  is  inclosed  by  two  moats ;  and  its  gateway, 
which  is  a  high  Gothic  arch,  having  its  centre  sup- 
ported by  two  circular  bastinns,  forms  the  western 
entrance  to  the  inner  court.  A  range  uf  noble  apart* 
ments,  co.iimunicating  with  a  long  gallery,  surrounds 
this  court.  The  great  hail,  which  is  "0  feet  by  ;J0 
and  17  feet  high,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  archi 
lecture.  The  north  winduw  of  the  chapel  is  very 
perfect  and  eleg.<nt ;  and  the  mint,  which  is  arched 
in  a  curious  manner,  is  furnislied  with  two  furnaces 
for  niching  metal.  At  the  east  end  of  the  inner 
court  in  the  leaning  tower,  which  is  a  circular  build- 
ing 80  feet  high,  and  deviates  11  feet  from  a  vertical 
line. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  principally  em* 
plovcd  iti  lUr  marmfacture  of  pig  and  bitr  iruii.  Here 
IS  also  a  small  manufacture  of  stockings  and  bbtjkets  ; 
and  at  the  fairs  are  snld  liorned  cattle,  horaes,  sheep, 
pigs,  aiid  ytrn  stockiugs.  Number  of  houses  70; 
pfipulation 'iOO.  Sec  j4rcAffWo^»«,  vol.  1.  Warner's 
Tour  in  Si'Ulh  Jt'ales.  Evan's  Tiur  in  South  iVa/es, 
1801-.  .\i'd  Malkin's  Scetifrj/,  Afititfuilies,  and  Bio- 
grapht/  rf  South  Wales,  IH04.     (t) 

CAERLKON,  "  the  Isai  Stlunim,  I  sea  coloiiia, 
and  IxcultgioHis  sccuud<e  of  the  Roman?,  is  a  small 
town  in  Monmoiitlishire,  situairj  on  the  river  Uskc, 
which  IB  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridgt?.  The 
numi*rou»  remains  of  ancient  splendour  which  have 
been  found  in  this  place  ;  the  altars,  pavements,  sta. 
tues,  inscriptioiis,  and  coins,  which  have  at  different 
times  been  discovered,  sufficiently  hhew  thrit  it  was 
founerly  a  great  Roman  city  ;  while  the  bricks  and 
tiles,  with  the  in&cription  of  Leo.  1 1.  Avo.  prove 


it  to  hate  be«n  a  station  of  the  second  Augtistm 
gion  of  the  Roman  army.  While  the  Romans  re- 
mained in  Britain,  Caerleon  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  that  division  of  the  island,  which  was  called 
Britannia  Secnnda.  In  subeiequent  limes  it  wns  the 
object  of  numerous  contentions  between  the  English 
and  the  Welsh,  till  it  was  finally  po!<ne'ifted  by  the 
English,  after  the  subjii (ration  of  th  Welsh  by  Ed- 
ward I,  It  continued  long  in  the  posscsi  n  oi  the 
crown,  but  afterwards  caim-  into  the  family  of  Mor- 
gan of  Lantarnon,  and  is  at  present  the  property  of 
Mr  Blanning. 

The  description  of  this  place  by  Gyraldus  Cam- 
brcnsis,  who  tisited  it  in  the  I'^th  ccniury,  is  parti* 
cularly  worthy  of  notice.     ♦'  Many  remains"  saya 
he,    *'  of  its   former   magnificence  are   hIiII    visible; 
splendid  palaces,   whicb  once   emulated   wi;h  ihcir 
gilded  roofs  the  grandeur  of  Rome, — for  it  was  ori- 
ginally built   by   tlie    Roman   princes,  and   »d med 
with   stately  edifices, — a   gigantic   tower,   numerous 
baths,  ruins  of  temples,  and  a  theatre,  the  wails  of 
which  are  partly  standing.      Here  we  stiil  see,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  subterraneous  build* 
ings,  aqueducts,  vaulted  caverns,  and,  wliat  appeared 
to  me  most  remarkable,  stoves  so  excellently  contri- 
ved as   to  diffuse  their  heat  through  imperceptible 
pores."     This  description  has  been  sufficiently  cuo- 
firmed  by  the  antiquities  which  have  at  dilfeieat  pe> 
riods  been  discovered.     The  form  of  the  place,  as 
delineated  by  the  remains   of  the  dilapidrtted  walls, 
appears  to  have  be<n   nearly  a  parallelugram  with  a 
circular  end,  including  an  area  of  530  yards  by  ^60. 
The  present   height  of  the  parts  of  the   wall*  tliat 
remain    is   only  about   1+   feet,   and    their    gr^^aiest 
thickness  about  11  or  12  feet.      They  are  built  of 
lime-stones,    imbedded    in    cement,   some    of    which 
seems  to  have  been  tempered  with  pounded  brick. 
They  were  faced  with  hewn  stone,  but  the  facings 
have  now  been  removed.     The  whole  was  turruund- 
ed  by  a  fosse  ;   and  four  gates,  ai.e  of  which  was  in 
the  centre   of  each  wall,  led   to  the  stations  in   the 
other  parts  of  the  district.     A  concave  space  ni  the 
centre  uf  this   fortress,  ciimmonly  called   King  Ar- 
thur's Round  Table,  has  bc«.n  supposed  by  some  ihc 
site   of  a   magnificent    temple    dedicated   to   Dianas 
wltilv  others  roiiie  probably  imagine  it  to  have  been 
an  ainphillieatre.     The  reiruins  of  stone  seats  which 
were  discovered  around  it,  seem  to  prove  that  ii  was 
a    lapidean,    and    not    a    camppstrian    amphitheatre. 
Although   the   area  within   the  walls  of  Caerleon   is 
only   about    1800  yards    in   circumference,   yer   the 
suburbs  extended  to  a  great  distance,  and  are  said  to 
have  covered  a  tract  of  country  about  nine  mile*  in 
circumference. 

Tiie  greater  part  of  the  antiquities  found  iu  this 
town  have  been  carried  away  to  nther  places.  A 
few  coins,— a  rude  sculpture,  in  ba->so  relievo,  of  • 
Venus  Manna  holding  a  dulphtn  in  her  hand  wtth 
the  carvikig  of  a  large  marine  »hi  11  on  the  reverse,— 
and  ail  antique  intaglio,  are  the  only  specimens  which 
remain,  in  1755,  a  sudatory  was  discovered  in  a 
field  near  the  river.      It  was  formed  of  columns,  con- 


•  The  name  Caerleon  h«K  bc«n  gcncrnlly  dtrivrd  from  Catr,  a  furtified  place,  and  Icgio;  but  the  author  of  the  Welsh  THc* 
tiorary  ointcndit,  that  tin-  nuriip  iihould  lie  CacT'lAitm,  or  the  cilj  oC  Waters  |  while  uthcrs  tu|)pu«e  that  It  should  be  Cmtr-Uf, 
«l)ich  wual4  signify  the  furtiiicd  «nd  learued  atf. 
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Strneted  of  round  bricks,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  four  thick.  A  tcsselHtid  pavt-ment,  in  a  perfect 
»tat^,  was  found  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  Bricks 
blackened  with  fire,  and  Icaden-pipes,  were  also  found 
in  the  same  place.  In  lbW2.  a  lebselated  pafemcnt, 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  was  found  in  a  field  :  it 
had  Tariegated  borders  of  white,  blue,  and  red  tesse- 
la,  surrounding  figures  of  birds  of  the  same  colours. 
There  was  aUo  on  this  pavemmt  a  H;rure  of  Diana, 
which  Camden  describes  as  clad  "  in  tuckt  up  gar- 
ments, with  a  quiver,  but  without  head,  hands,  or  feet." 
The  prefcent  market-house  o»  Cacrleun  is  supported 
by  four  hliort  and  massive  Tuscan  colutriis,  which 
Mr  Coxe  supposes  to  have  heUinged  to  somi  ancient 
Roman  structure.  Several  iiiHcribed  pill-irs  were 
lately  dug  up  near  the  centre  ol  the  old  city  ;  and 
the  votive  stone,  with  the  insiriplion 

T,  Fl.  VosTUMivB  Vahus 
V.  C.  Leo.  ItMrt.  iJiANiB 

Ke!»ti  riiT 
has  induced  antiquarians  to  believe,  that  this  spot 
hai  been  the  site  of  the  tem|Je  ot  Diana,  Several 
rolive  altarj.  have  likewise  bien  discovered.  One  of 
these  is  to  the  Emperor  Aurtlius  Aniuninus,  and 
Severus  Lucius  his  son,  and  alludes  to  the  second 
Augustine  legion.  In  another,  the  epithet  Doli- 
chius  is  applied  to  Jupiter,  alluding  to  his  being 
the  protector  of  iron  mines ;  and  in  a  third,  dedicated 
to  Antoninus  and  Gcta,  the  word  Ca;sar  is  added  to 
the  latter  name.  Coins  of  every  period  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  have  likewise  been  found  here  ;  and  nu- 
merous antiquities,  such  as  bronze  figures,  lamps,  fi- 
bulse,  »eat8,  rings,  &c. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Caerleon  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended between  the  Suuth  side  of  the  Roman  wall 
and  the  river.  On  the  high  mound  of  earth  called 
the  Keep,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  there  was  for- 
merly a  gigantic  tower,  mentioned  by  Gyraldus ;  but 
the  only  remains  of  it  are  a  variety  of  stones  near  its 
base.  There  was  also  in  this  town  an  abbey  of 
Cittcrtian  monks  situated  in  the  High  Street,  where 
there  is  an  old  house,  which  is  the  only  remains  of 
the  monastery,  'i'iie  wooden  bridge  over  the  Uske 
it  s.iid  to  resemble  Caesiir's  bridge  ovtr  the  Rhine. 
The  floor,  supported  by  ten  higli  piers,  is  horizon- 
tal, and  is  divided  by  posts  iind  rails  into  rooms 
or  beds  of  boards,  each  of  which  is  twelve  feet  long. 
A«  the  height  of  tlie  wati-r  at  extraordinary  tides 
aometimes  exceeds  thirty  fett.  parts  of  the  bridge 
have  been  carried  away.  On  this  account  it  is  about 
to  be  replaced  hy  a  bridge  of  stone.  The  inhabitants 
are  chicHy  supported  by  the  extensive  tin  works  of 
Mr  Biitlcr,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  at  which  from 
lifOOO  to  '20,000  boxes  of  tin  plates,  each  contain- 
ing from  '200  to  ^00  plates,  are  annually  manufactu- 
red. There  is  also  an  iron  h>rge  here  j  and,  by  the 
Aowing  of  the  Uske,  the  town  possesses  a  small  share 
of  the  coasting  trade  to  Bristol.  The  gardens  and 
•rchards  of  Caerleon  are  covered  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  cinders,  containing  mneh  iron.  They  are  call- 
ed Roman  cinders,  and  appear  to  bt-  the  remains  of 
ore  imperfectly  smelted  by  the  Romani  in  their  open 
blooDu'ries.  Number  of  h<.uses  l+S.  Population  667. 
Sc*  KvTit.'s  Tour  through  South  fl'aks,  1804.  War> 
vei'aTMsr/  Coxe's  Hitlortcal  Tour  in  Monmouth' 


shire,  1801  ;   PowellN  Hislortf  nf  Waleft :  but  parti-    < 
cularly  the  Beauties  of  England  and  H'aUs,  vol.  xi. 
p.  124.      (t) 

CAERMARTHEN,  or  Carmahtiien.  theAfa- 
ridtt/niiu  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Cner  vt/rdin  of  the  Bri- 
tons. IS  the  principal  town  in  the  county  of  Cacrmar- 
then,  in  South  Wales.  It  is  situated  in  a  fruitft/J 
valley,  on  the  acclivity  of  a  steep  hill  upon  the  north 
batik  of  the  river  Towy  or  Tobius,  over  which  there 
is  a  long  narrow  bridge  of  six  arches,  with  other 
four  111  the  paraptt  at  the  south  end,  to  aJlow  the 
water  to  pasn  when  the  river  is  swollen.  The  streets 
are  numerous  and  handsome,  though  some  of  thera 
are  steep  and  irregular ;  and  many  of  the  modern 
houses  are  well  built,  and  reckoned  the  best  in  South 
Wales.  The  principal  public  buildings  are,  the 
church,  the  loAn-hajl,  and  the  county  gaol.  The 
church,  which  stands  without  the  town,  at  the  end 
of  Prior  Street,  is  a  very  large  building,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Peter.  The  town  hall  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  built  of  freestone,  with  colonnades  of  the  Io- 
nic order  :  The  lower  part  of  it  is  used  as  a  covt  red 
market.  The  county  gaol,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  castle,  is  baiidsomely  buJh  of  hewn  stone. 

Although  this  town  is  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
the  sea,  yet  the  tides,  which  rise  from  eight  to  twelve 
feel,  carry  vessels  of  100  tons  burden  up  to  the 
quay,  which  is  very  convenient  for  loading  and  un- 
loading merchandise,  and  thus  enables  the  town  to 
carry  on  a  considerable  coasting  and  inland  trade, 
which  has  greatly  increased  since  the  decline  of  the 
trade  at  Kidwelly. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Cacrmarthen  are 
thot*  of  tin  plate  and  cast  iron,  which  are  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is  also  a  rope-walk 
here,  and  a  few  vessels  are  built  for  sale.  The  town 
is  well  suppUed  with  salmon  and  other  fish,  and  pro- 
visions are  in  general  reasonable. 

Caermarthen  was  formerly  defended  by  walls,  and 
a  strong  castle,  the  gate  of  which  only  remains. 
The  walls  ofa  priory  of  the  Fratres  Griaei  still  exist, 
adjoining  Lammas  Street ;  and  in  Priory  Street  arc 
the  walls  of  another  priory  for  six  black  canons, 
erected  to  the  honour  of  St  John  the  Evangirlisi,  and 
founded  before  1148.  The  principal  apartments  in 
the  latter  building  may  be  still  distinguished. 

This  town  is  famed  for  being  the  birth  place  of 
the  celebrated  magician  M;.'rlin  Ambrose.  On  Mar». 
tin's  Hill,  near  the  tower,  is  a  rock  called  M«-rlin'| 
Chair,  from  which  the  prophecies  of  the  magician 
are  supposed  to  have  been  uttered. 

The  government  of  the  corporation  ia  vested  in  a 
mayor,  two  slicrifts  who  arc  chosen  from  the  alder- 
men, a  recorder,  and  other  officer-.  The  cba;  eery 
of  exchequer  of  Stiulh  Wale?  have  been  kept  here 
since  Wales  was  erected  into  a  principality  ;  ^nd 
there  is  also  here  a  court  Jor  the  registry  ot  wills, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  St  David's. 
Caermarthen  was  erected  into  a  bomugh  hy  SH  Henry 
Vlll.  and  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Num- 
ber of  houses  94-5  ;  population  5548.  See  Evm's 
Tour  through  Siiulh  fyales  ;  Mallcin'?  Sccucri/,  Anti' 
quities,  and  Biogrnf/hi/  of  South  fValex  ;  Barber's 
Tour  through  South  U'lilex ;  and  the  Description  of 
Kugiattd  and  H'ales,  yol.  i.p.  182.     (t) 
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CAERMARTHENSHIRE,  one  of  the  coun- 
ties  in  South  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  St 
George's  Channel,  on  the  west  by  Pembrokeshire, 
on  the  north  by  Cardiganshire,  and  on  the  east  by 
Brecknockshire  and  Glamorganslure.  The  general 
appearance  of  thi»  county  is  hilly  ;  and  towards  the 
north  and  east  these  hills  rise  into  mountains.  The 
county  is  almost  every  where  intersected  with  small 
narrow  vallics,  from  the  skirts  of  which  the  hills  rise 
abruptly.  The  principal  of  these  valbes  ia  the  vale  of 
Towy,  which  cxtendb  thirty  miles  up  ihe  country,  and 
in  some  places  is  above  two  miles  broad.  It  abounds 
in  picturesque  beauties  ;  and  from  the  classical  spot 
of  Grongar-hill,  immortalised  by  Dyer,  aLd  the  ruined 
castle  of  Dynevor,  the  richest  prospects  arc  to  be  seen. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  arc  the  Towy, 
the  Taw,  the  Cothy,  the  Diila*.  and  the  G  willy.  The 
Towy,  which  rist-s  in  Caniig^aiiBhirc,  enters  Caermar- 
thenshire  at  the  nurth-ea&t  sii'c,  ajic?  running;  south- 
south-west,  it  empties  itself  into  a  l.<rgi:  bay  formed 
by  the  whole  coast  of  the  county,  and  inclo»ed  by 
the  projecting  shores  of  the  counties  of  Pembroke 
and  Glamorgan.  The  river  Cothy  rises  on  the  north 
side  of  the  county,  and  runs  chiefly  in  a  southern 
direction,  till  it  falls  into  the  Towy,  about  six  miles 
above  Caermarthen.  The  Thw,  Tave,  or  Teivy, 
has  its  origin  in  Cardiganshire,  and  afterwards  forms 
the  boundary  between  that  county  and  Caermarthen. 
shiic :  After  watering  the  north-west  side  of  the 
county,  it  receives  the  Keach,  and  theu  bends  its 
course  into  the  county  of  Pembroke. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  this  county  are  much  cele- 
brated. The  air  is  reckoned  milder  and  more  salu- 
brious than  that  of  most  of  the  adjacent  counties  ; 
and  the  soil,  which  is  less  rocky  ar.d  mountainous, 
is  more  fruitful  in  grass  and  corn.  The  fiat  tract  of 
ground  near  Langharne,  which  is  embanked  from 
the  sen,  is  singularly  fertile.  The  climate,  however, 
i*  not  favourable  to  wheat.  Barley  succeeds  better ; 
and  very  considerable  quantities  of  oats  are  annually 
exported  to  Bristol  and  other  places.  Horses  and 
black  cattle  arc  reared  in  great  abundance  on  the 
hills,  and  forms  the  chief  article  of  trade  in  the  dif- 
ferent fairs.  Tlie  county  aflfords  good  pasturage  ; 
ind  a  great  deal  of  butter  is  made  for  exporta- 
tion. The  rivers  of  the  county  abound  in  fish  ;  and 
excellent  salmon,  and  a  delicious  species  of  trout, 
called  Suen,  are  obtained  in  great  quantities.  The 
county  was  formerly  clothed  with  a  very  considera- 
ble  quantity  of  wood,  but  of  late  years  it  has  suffered 
a  great  diminution.  Limestone  is  ver)'  plentiful  ;  and 
theic  arc  several  mines  of  lead  and  iron.  There  are 
great  lead  mines  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Llandovery. 
The  working  of  these  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  stockuigs,  form  the  principal  employment  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  considerable  quantity  of  pitcoal, 
and  tinned  iron  plates,  are  exported  from  Llaneliy, 
which  is  situ.Ued  upon  an  arm  of  thi-  sea  called  Burry 
River,  which  runs  between  this  county  and  Ghimor- 
ganshire.  Tlie  exportation  of  co.-vls  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  a  canal,  which  has  been  cut  from  some 
collieries  to  Kidwelly,  a  small  town  situated  on  a 
creek  near  the  mouih  of  the  Towy, 

The  length  of  Ca-rmarthenshire,  from  east  to  west, 
if  about  45  miles ;  and  its  extent,  from  north  to  aouth. 


is  about  '20  roilen.     It  contains  about  996  -aqnsre 
miles,  or  590,(00  acres,  of  which  2'.2S,000  acres  sut 
in  pasturage,  II 4.000  in  tillage,  and  the  rest  in   a 
state  unfit    for  cultivation.      It  is  divided  into  eight 
hundreds,  viz.  Carnwallon,  Carthinog,  Cayo,  DorUj 
lis,    Elvett,    Iskennen,   Ktrkwelly,  and  Portedd.      It] 
has  five  market  towns,  Kirk  welly,  l.landiluvaur,  Lla* 
nalthy,  Llangamc,  and  Llandovery;  and  contains  14s5J 
parishes,  lit,+49  inhabited  houses,  67,317  inhabitanM,] 
31,439   males,  and  y5,878  females,  of  whom  4349 
were  returned  as  employed  in  trade,  and  3S,8G2  ig 
agriculture.     The  money  raised  for  the  niaiiucnance  ' 
of  the  poor  in  1803  was  jf  17,046,  at  the  rate  t<f  1 
12s.  9d.  in  the  pound;   and  the  amount  ol    the  *»• 
sesEmcnt?    under   the    property    tax    fur    ISOC    Wl 
iC  378,8 1 4. 

Several  vestiges  of  Roman  roads,  and  other  remains  ' 
of  antiquity,  arc  still  visible  in  this  county.  In  Can-^ 
trebvchan,  to  the  east  of  Caermarthen,  are  the  ruina, 
of  Kastclh-  Karrey.  It  was  once  a  large  fort,  and  it 
ftituated  on  a  steep  and  almost  iitaccessibL'  mouutaio« 
near  which,  at  a  place  called  Kaio,  are  some  immeiiK 
caverns,  which  are  cojijeclurtd  to  have  been  copper 
mines  wrought  by  the  Romans.  At  Kastelh- Karrey  ' 
there  is  also  a  fountain  which  ebbs  and  llows  twice  in  2+ 
hours.  In  the  neiglibouthood, at  a  place  called  Ponl-y- 
Polioii,  were  found  two  sepulchral  stone  monument* 
with  inscrijuions.  One  of  these  lay  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  was  placed  across  a  gutter;  the  other,  which 
seemn  to  be  of  a  later  date,  is  about  a  yard  high,  and 
is  pbced  on  one  end.  In  the  parish  of  Llan  Newvdiii 
or  Llanegwad,  a  rude  stone  pilLir,  about  s'X  feet  bififh 
and  one  and  a  half  feet  broad,  is  erected  near  Uie 
highway,  with  the  inscription  StvenntHi ^/ilii  Sfvfru 
There  are  also  several  other  pillars  of  this  kind  io 
different  parts  of  the  county,  with  Roman  iiiscrip* 
tious.  In  the  parish  of  Trelcch,  about  8  or  9  mile* 
north  of  Caermarthen,  there  is  a  barrow  called  firig 
y  Dym,  consisting  of  a  large  heap  of  stones  about 
18  feet  high,  150  feet  in  circuit,  and  covered  with 
turf.  It  rises  with  a  gradual  asctnt  from  the  circum. 
ference  to  the  centre.  It  u  hollow  on  the  top,  upon 
which  there  is  a  rude  flat  stone  of  an  oval  form,  about 
9  feet  long,  5  lect  broad,  and  one  foot  thick.  Tlui 
stone  covers  a  kind  of  stone  chest,  consisting  of  WL 
other  stones. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  silver  coins  of  several 
Roman  emperors  were  discovered  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  at  Kilmaeu  Lhwyd,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Bronyskawen,  i«  a 
large  camp  named  y  Gacr.  It  is  of  an  oval  fornit 
and  about  300  yardi  ia  circumference.  The  rampart 
or  bank  near  the  entrance,  is  about  three  yards  high, 
but  in  other  parts  generally  much  lower.  There  ii  a 
barrow  on  each  side  of  the  camp.  The  smallest  one 
is  near  it,  and  the  other  at  tlie  distance  of  300  yard», 
and  both  of  tiiem  arc  hollow  at  the  top.  In  the  co- 
trance  to  the  camp,  which  is  four  yards  wide,  and 
near  the  surface,  two  rude  leaden  boxes  were  di»- 
covered  in  1292.  They  contained 'iOcl  Roman  silver 
coins,  several  of  which  were  very  ancient.  Sec  /if- 
acription  of  Eugiand  and  U'uleSt  v(»I.  i.  p.  178; 
Evan's   To'ir  through  South  IValcs  ;    Barber'u  Tu»r 


thioH^h   South    U'lvex  j    and  Malkin**  Scenery,  An- 
li<fui/les,  and  Biography  ofSoulIt  iVeUa.     («r) 
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»•  CAERNARVON,*  the  Se^ontium  of  Antoninus, 
and  the  Caer-Seint  of  the  Bntona,  it  the  principal 
^"  town  of  Caernarronshire,  one  of  the  counties  of  North 
Wales.  This  town  is  pleasantly  situated  opposite  to 
the  isle  of  Anglesea ;  having  on  one  side  the  arm  of 
the  sea  called  the  Straits  of  Menai,  on  another  the 
estuary  of  the  Seiont,  where  it  receives  the  tide  from 
the  former ;  on  a  third  side,  and  on  part  of  the  fourth, 
it  has  a  creek  of  the  Menai ;  and  the  remainder,  ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  has  the  appearance  of  having  the 
insulation  completed  by  art.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  town,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Menai,  is  the  ancient  Scgontinm,  which  covers  an 
oUone  space  of  about  six  acres,  and  is  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a  rising  hill  sloping  in  every  direction. 
There  are  vestiges  of  walls  in  several  parts,  and  in 
one  place  is  the  remains  of  a  building  made  with  tiles, 
and  pbstered  with  hard  and  smooth  mortar.  A 
public  road  passes  through  the  middle  of  this  station. 
The  present  town  was  built  by  Edward,  after  he 
conquered  the  country  in  1283.  It  was  finished  in 
one  year,  and  the  fortifications  and  castle  were  com* 
pleted  before  1284.  The  walls  and  the  exterior  of 
the  castle  are  at  present  exactly  the  same  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Edward.  The  walls  have  a  num- 
ber of  round  towers,  and  two  principal  gates,  one  of 
which  faces  the  east,  and  the  other  the  west.  The 
entrance  to  the  castle  is  beneath  a  massy  tower ;  and 
over  the  gate-way,  which  had  four  portcullisses,  is  pla- 
ced the  statue  of  Edward  in  a  menacing  attitude,  with 
a  half-  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  castle  occupies 
an  oblong  space  of  three  acres.  All  the  towers  are 
either  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal,  and  two 
of  them  are  much  more  lofty  than  the  rest.  The 
ea^le  tower,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  figure 
ofthat  bird  placed  upon  its  top,  is  singrularly  beauti- 
fuL  Its  walls  are  nine  feet  nine  inches  thick,  and 
three  slender  angular  turrets  issue  from  the  top  of  it. 
The  walls  of  the  fortress  are  seven  feet  nine  inches 
thick,  and  have  within  their  thickness  a  very  con- 
venient gallery,  with  narrow  openings  for  the  dis- 
charge ofarrows.  In  a  little  dark  room  on  the  eagle 
tower,  which  is  about  12  feet  by  8,  Queen  Eleanor 
brought  forth  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  English 
line. 

The  town  of  Caernarvon,  which  is  neat  and  regular, 
was  formerly  included  within  its  present  walls,  but 
the  suburbs  are  now  larger  thim  the  town.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  and  the  streets,  which  though 
narrow  and  confined,  are  clean,  and  are  all  at  right 
angles,  corresponding  with  the  gat^s.  The  hot  and 
coM  baths,  built  by  the  late  Eari  of  Uxbridg^e,  have 
increased  the  number  of  gay  invalids  who  visit  this 
place  in  the  summer  season.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  Mecai,  and  without  the  walls,  there  is  a  delight- 
fnl  promenade,  which  commands  a  fine  view,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  quay  to  the  north  end  of  the  walls. 
The  church  of  Caernarvon,  which  is  situated  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  south  east  of  the  town,  is  in  the 
parish  of  Llan-Beblic.  The  chapel  of  ease  stands  in 
the  north  west  corner  of  the  town,  and  the  service  is 
always  performed  there  in  English,  while  at  Llan- 
B^c  It  ir  performed  in  Welsh.     The  business  of 


the  county  is  transacted  in  the  room  over  the  eastern 
gateway,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  custom-house, 
for  which  a  building  has  been  erected  within  the 
walls.  There  is  also  at  Caernarvon  an  extensive 
bowling  green. 

At  a  small  distance  from  Caernarvon  castle,  near 
the  steep  bank  of  the  Seiont,  is  a  Roman  fort.  The 
walls,  which  are  pretty  entire  on  tivo  sides,  are  10 
feet  8  inches  high,  and  6  feet  thick }  one  of  them  is  7* 
yards  long,  and  the  other  64.  Along  the  walls  are 
three  parsulel  lines  of  round  holes,  not  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  nicely  plastered  within.  There  are  in 
the  end  of  the  wall  similar  holes,  which  appear  to 
run  through  it  lengthwise.  The  foundation  of  a 
tower  appears  near  the  comer  of  one  of  the  walls. 
"  This  very  curious  piece  of  antiquity,"  says  Mr  Pen- 
nant, "  is  at  present  most  shamefully  disfigured  by 
walls  and  other  buildings,  insomuch,  that  I  fear  my- 
description  will  in  a  manner  become  unintelligible." 

Though  Caernarvon  has  no  manufactory,  yet  it 
carries  on  a  tolerable  trade  with  London,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  and  Ireland.  Vessels  of  near  seven  hun- 
dred tons  can  ride  in  safety  in  the  harbour,  but  the 
entrance  to  the  port  is  beset  with  extensive  sand 
banks.  The  articles  imported,  which  are  consider- 
ably less  than  the  exports,  consist  chiefly  of  Irish 
cloth,  fine  wool,  hides,  tallow,  and  groceries.  Slates, 
to  the  annual  amount  of  L.  50,000,  are  exported  to 
Loudon,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool.  Copper  ore  from 
Llanberis,  and  the  Paris  mount,  is  shipped  to  Swan- 
sea ;  and  flannel  webs,  stockings,  and  an  ochre  found  in 
Anglesea,  are  exported  to  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies. Number  of  houses  609'  Population  3626 ;  of 
whom  400  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  See  particularly  Pennant's  Tour 
through  WaUf,  Lond.  1810,  vol.  ii.  p.  403;  and 
Evan's  Tour  through  South  Wales.     («•) 

CAERNARVONSHIRE,  one  of  the  counties 
of  North  Wales,  is  bounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides 
except  the  east^  where  it  borders  upon  Denbighshire, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  south,  where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  county  of  Merioneth.  This  county  is  the  most 
mountainous  in  Wales,  and  exhibits  all  the  sublimity 
and  rugged  grandeur  which  is  peculiar  to  Alpine  re- 
gions. The  celebrated  mountain  of  Snowdon,  and  a 
number  of  subordinate  hills,  with  their  craggy  sum- 
mits, deep  dells,  moors,  chasms,  and  lakes,  occupy 
the  central  part  of  the  county,  and  are  connected  witn 
another  chain  of  hills,  which  extend  across  the  county 
in'  a  north  west  direction,  from  Abcrconway  to  the 
sea  at  Aberdaron.  The  mountains  between  Caernar- 
von and  Conway  appear  from  the  shore  of  Angleiea 
to  rise  in  three  different  ranges.  The  lower  valleys 
and  the  bases  of  these  mountains  are  generally  tem- 
perate and  fertile.  The  second  range  afibrds  pastu- 
rage and  fuel,  while  the  highest  range  is  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  is  covered  with  snow  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  The  vale  of  Conway,  which  ter- 
minates at  the  town  of  Aberconway,  extends  about 
twenty  miles.  It  gradually  widens  to  about  a  mite 
in  breadth,  and  its  beauty  increases  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Llanrwst,  where  it  is  formed 
into  the  finest  meadows.      The  declivities  of  the 


*  Caxr  mr  Ftm,  signifies  the  strong  hold  opposite  to  AngI 
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hills  arc  well  cultivated,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley, 
which  is  in  Denbighshire,  consists  of  low  and  broken 
hills,  variet^ted  with  corn  fields,  grass,  and  pasturage. 

The  pnncipal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Con- 
way  and  the  Seiont,  The  Conway  has  its  suurce  in 
a  lake,  at  the  point  where  the  counties  of  Caernarvon, 
Denbigh,  and  Merioneth  meet.  It  runs  in  a  northern 
direction,  skirting  the  east  side  of  the  county,  and 
after  a  course  of  24*  milea  it  empties  itself  into  the 
Irish  sea.  It  is  navigable  for  abtiut  12  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  Seiont  springs  from  a  lake  called  Llyn- 
prib,  among  the  hills  about  Suowdon,  and  running 
westward,  discharges  itself  into  the  Mcnai  Straits  at 
Caernarvon. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  cold  and  piercing.  The 
extremities  of  the  county  near  the  sea  are,  however, 
fertile  and  populous,  and  yield  fine  barley  in  abun- 
dance. Between  the  hills  there  are  many  fruitful 
and  pleasant  vallies,  which  form  a  fine  contrast  with 
the  dreary  wastes  which  surround  them.  Allthc  moun- 
tains of  Caernarvonshire,  and  some  of  the  low  grounds 
on  the  western  side,  are  commons.  Sheep  are  pas- 
tured on  the  mountains,  and  bhck  cattle  on  the  low- 
er  grounds  ;  and  it  is  an  annual  custom  among  the 
farmers  to  fix  the  number  of  sheep  which  eacli  shall 
•end  to  the  mountains.  This  privilege  is  sometimes 
told  by  individuals  for  4d.  a  head  from  May  till  Mi- 
chaelmas. ♦•  The  sheep,"  says  Mr  Pennant,  *'  which 
during  summer  keep  very  high  in  the  mountains,  are 
followed  by  their  owners  with  their  families,  who  re- 
side in  that  season  in  hq/bdtai,  or  summer  dairy- 
houses,  as  the  farmers  in  the  Swiss  Alps  dn  in  their 
aennes.  These  houses  consist  of  a  long  low  room, 
with  a  hole  at  one  end  to  let  out  the  smoke  from  the 
fire,  which  is  made  beneath.  Their  furniture  is  very 
simple  ;  stones  are  the  substituted  of  stools,  and  the 
beds  are  of  hay,  ranged  along  the  sides.  Thty  m.T- 
nufacture  their  own  clothes,  and  dye  thom  with  the 
lichen  omp/ialoideif,  and  ^ar/c/iNM.*,  collected  from  tl»e 
rocks.  During  summer,  the  men  pass  their  time  ei- 
ther in  harvest  work,  or  in  lending  their  herds  ;  the 
Women  in  milking,  or  in  making  butler  and  cheese." 
The  preceding  account)  which  must  have  been  true 
in  the  time  of  Pennant,  is  contradicted  by  Mr  Kay 
in  his  General  yinv  of  the  Agriculture  of  North 
H'aUs.  He  denies  that  the  families  live  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  wethers,  according  to  him,  are  only 
lent  up,  and  the  ewes  with  their  Iambs  are  kept 
in  the  low  grounds.  When  the  lamb*  are  wean- 
ed, the  ewes  are  milked  about  two  months,  and  tie 
milk  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  cows,  is  employ- 
ed in  making  cheese.  From  the  hundred  of  Llyn, 
which  is  in  genera!  flat,  and  interspersed  wjlh  insu- 
bted  rocky  hills,  oats,  barley,  butter,  and  cheese,  are 
exported,  and  about  three  thousand  black  cattle  were 
annually  sold. 

The  immense  extent  of  land  between  the  counties 
of  Caernarvon  and  Merioneth,  called  the  Traeth 
Mawr,  consJstin^f  of  about  3500  acres,  and  forming 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Cardij^an,  was  granted 
by   the  crown  in  lb07  to  William  Madocks,  Esq. 


for  the  purpose  of  recovering  it  from  the  9«i.  TTiit 
enterprising  gentletnnn  had,  in  August  1809,  com- 
pleted 1000  yards  of  an  embankment,  composed  of 
rock  and  soil,  and  about  12  yards  broad  at  the  top.  It 
is  prevented  from  sinking  in  the  sand  by  a  thick  kindr 
of  matting  made  with  nir.hes,  and  secured  by  Ktaker., 
The  water,  which  flows  from  the  mDuntains  about 
Snowdun,  is  to  be  discharged  by  means  of  five  floods 
gates,  each  fifteen  feet  high.f 

The  rocks,  which  compose  the  higher  part  of  the, 
chain  that  extends  from  Aberconway  to  the  sea  at.] 
Aberdaron,are  chiefly  porphyry,  granite,  and  granttel^ 
of  Kirwan.     The  lower  rocks  are  principally  honui 
blende,  schilltr  spar,  loadstone,  mica  slate,  clay  slate^. 
mixtures  of  quartz,  feldepar,  and  mica,  with  clay  alate^ 
in  all  its  varieties.     On  the  west  side  of  this  range  arc 
a  number  of  basaltic  columns,  on  a  bed  of  hornctone^ 
or  chert,  and  in  the  fissures  are  found  cubic  pyrites*^ 
and  various  other  minerals.     At   Nant-Francon  arCi 
the  slate  quarries  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  who   has  con- 
structed adrrrrable  railways,  and  effected  a  number  o£, 
valuable  improvements.      By  means  of  an   inclined 
plane,  and  a  proper  apparatus  on  the  top  of  an  emi* 
ncnce,  about  20  sledges  are  drawn  up  and  let  down  J 
at  once,  and  when  they  reach  the  level,  two  horsea. 
are  sufficiently  able  to  draw  them  to  the  adjoining  J 
quay  on  the  Menai,  called  Port  Penrhyn.    This  rail*.  J 
way  cost  L.  170,000,  and  the  real  profits  of  the  date, 
quarries,  to  which  it  is  attached,  amounts  to  about, 
L.  15,000  per  annum.     Above  L.  33,000  worth  of 
slates  are  annually  exported  from  the  county.     A 
little  to  the  eastward  of  Pwllhely,  there  is  a  vein  of 
yellow  ochre  ;  near  Penrhyn   also   there  is  found  a 
blackish  hieavy  hard  stone,  which  is  used  instead  of 
brass  for  supporting  the  pivots  and  gudgeons  of  light, 
machinery  ;  and  towards  Bardseye  sound  is  found  a 
beautiful  red  stone,  which   wdl   bear  a  fine  polish. 
Near  Cwm  Idwal,  there  is  a  quarry  celebrated  for, 
excellent  hones,  of  which  great  quantities  are  annually- 
sent  to  London.     Some  lead  mines  have  been  disco-^ 
vercd  near  Gwcdir;  and  in  the  promontory  of  Pen«k 
rhyn  du,  one  of  the  points  of  the  TudwaU  bay,  there, 
have  been  several  adventures  for  lead  ore.     Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  drain  the  mines  by  an  en- 
gine, but  the  expence  has  always  been   too  great. 
Copper  mines  have  been  wrought  in  various  parts  of 
the  Snowdon  mountains,  but  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Llaivberis.    About  200  yards  above  the. 
Lake  Ffynnonlaa  are  the  copper  mines  of  Sir  Robert 
Williams,  Bart.,  the  produce  of  which  is  carried  in. 
bags  for  nearly  a  mile  on  the  backs  of  men,  and  over 
one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  Snowdon,  till  it  is  brought, 
to  a  road  accessible  to  sledges.      At  Drws  y  Coed. 
tlicre  were  some  years  ago  cunsiderablc  adventures, 
for  copper  of  the  pyritous  kind,  and  thin  laminz  of 
the  native  metal  were  sumetimes  found  in  the  rocks. 

The  principal  mountains  in  ihis  county  are  Snow^ 
don  I  and  Penmaen-Manr.     The  height  of  SnowdiMiyi! 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  Caernarvon  bay,  is  gcpe* 
rally  estimated  at   3567  or  3600  feet.     About  6^ 
miles  to  the  W.S.  W.  from  Aberconway,  tlic  tretnc 


i-  A  full  account  of  thus  plan  will  be  (bund  in  a  Note  by  tbe  Editor  of  Pennaiit'i)  Taura  mi  WaU*t  voL  ii.  p»  364 
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lOntOff  of  P«nmacn.Ma«r  rises  to  the 
height  of  nearly  15,50  fett.  Upon  a  ledge  of  this 
rock  a  good  but  terrific  road,  defended  by  a  stone 
wall  about  five  feel  high,  winds  round  the  mountain. 
Th'^  g^'-''*'  I'^ish  road,  however,  now  passes  through 
Capcl  Cerrig.  On  the  top  of  Penmaen-Maur  there 
distinct  remamn  of  a  fortification,  which  has  been 
illy  dcFcribed  by  the  Editor  of  Camden,  and  more 
rcently  hy  Mr  Pennant. 

The  lake  called  Llyn  y  Dywarchen,  or  the  Lake  of 
ihr  Sod,  has  been  celebrated,  by  Gyraldus  for  its 
•flo;iting  island.  This  island  is  of  an  irregular  form, 
and  about  nine  yards  long.  It  is  frequently  moved 
by  the  wind  ;  and  when  driven  to  the  shore,  cattle  are 
ofttfn  surprised  upon  it,  and  carried  into  the  lake.  In 
the  winter  of  1674,  a  pestilential  vapour,  like  a  weak 
blue  flame,  continued  to  rise,  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
we^ks,  out  of  a  marshy  sandy  tract  called  Morfa  By- 
chan,  and  crossed  over  a  channel  of  eight  miles  to 
Harlech  in  Pembrokeshire.  It  set  fire  on  that  side 
to  16  ricks  of  hay  and  two  bams,  and  infected  the 
^rasi  in  such  a  manner,  that  numbers  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  died.  ^ 

Considerable  quantities  of  fish,  but  particularly 
herrings,  are  caught  on  the  shores  of  this  county, 
and  lobsters  and  oysters  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. Large  pearls  are  found  in  black  muscles, 
which  are  numerous  in  the  river  Conway. 

On  the  coast  of  Caernarvon  are  two  i<ttand8,  called 
StTudwal,  which  are  inJiabited  only  by  sheep,  rabbits, 
and  puffins.  The  island  of  Bardseye,  which  lies  about 
three  leagues  to  the  west  of  Aberdaron,  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  was  once  famous  for  its 
convent,  which  was  the  resort  of  numerous  monks. 

This  county  is  about  4-5  miles  long,  13  broad,  and 
150  in  circuit.  It  contains  about  310,000  acres,  of 
iwrhich  160,000  arc  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  or  pas- 
rxrrage,  while  100,000  are  unfit  for  culture.  It  con- 
tains 8304  inhabited  houses,  and  41,521  inhabitants; 
19,.58G  males,  and  21,935  females,  of  whom  4234 
were  retunicd  as  employed  in  trades,  and  12,808  in 
agnculturr.  It  contains  one  city,  viz,  Bangor,  the 
county  town  Caernarvon,  10  hundreds,  5  market- 
towns,  and  71  parishes.  The  amount  of  the  assess- 
ments, under  the  property-tax  for  IBOG,  was 
X>.  131,800,  and  the  money  raised  for  the  poor  in 
1803,  was  L.  9137.  being  at  the  rate  of  +8.  O^d,  in 
the  poaud.  See  Description  of  England  and  Wales, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  197;  Pennant's  Tours,  vol.  ii.  p.  29.4,  &c.; 
Itay's  I'leto  of  the  Asricullure  of  North  Wales; 
Evan's  Tour  through  North  WaUs ;  A  ketch  of  the 
//»»'"»■"  "f  Caernarvonshire',  A'lk'w' a  Journal  of  a 
'J  '<s:h  North  Wales,  and  A  Tour  in    Wales, 

o.,.,  .,.,K,..gh  A«iero/  of  the  Counties  of  England,  8cc. 
ha  1805;  m  Phillip's  Collection  of  Vot/ages,  &c.  vol. 
»♦.  p.  119,  &c.     (jr) 

•  •  CAERWENT,  the  Fenta  Siiurum  of  the  Ro- 
ouns.  The  ancient  fortress,  for  which  alone  it  is 
deserving  of  notice,  is  of  an  obl.>ng  form,  rounded 
at  the  aoglci,  and  is  505  yards  long  by  390.  Each 
corner  corresponds  with  the  cardinal   points  ;    and 
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at  the  south-west  side  there  are  three  pentagonal  bas> 
tions.  The  rampart,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  m  circuit, 
may  still  be  traced,  and  it  is  surrounded  in  most  pla- 
ces by  a  deep  fosse.  About  50  years  ago,  a  curious  tcs- 
sclated  pavement  was  discovered.  It  is  21  feet  long, 
and  18  broad,  and  has  a  border  of  variegated  stones. 
Columns  and  coins  are  frequently  found,  when  the 

ground  is  turned  up  by  tlie  plough.  Number  of 
ouses,  55.  Popiilatioti,  32g.  See  Evan's  Tour 
through  South  Wales  j  Barber's  Tour  through  South 
Wales;    and  Coxe'a   Tour    in    Monmouthshire, — 

CAERWYS,  tike  name  of  a  small  town  of  FUnt- 
shire,  which  is  mouldering  away  with  age.  It  stands 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  coii^ists  of  four  spacious 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  points  of  the  compass.  Several 
Roman  copper  coins  have  been  found  here ;  and  a 
stone,  four  feet  six  inches  high,  and  three  inches 
broad,  was  discovered  in  an  upnght  position,  with  the 

inscription — Hie  Jacit  mulierbo obiit.     This 

curious  relic,  which  was  used  as  a  gate-post,  has 
been  lately  removed  to  the  garden  at  Downing.— 
Multitudes  of  tumuli  are  scattered  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  Pennant  seems  to  think  that  the  pre- 
ceding  inscription  refers  to  a  heroine,  who  fell  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  derivation  of  Caermt/s,  from 
Cacr,  a  city,  and  Gws,  a  summons,  shews  that  it  was 
once  a  seat  of  judicature  for  this  part  of  Wales.  It 
had  its  town-hall  and  its  jail,  and  continued  to  be  the 
place  of  judicature  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  centu« 
ry,  when  the  courts  were  removed  to  Flint,  Caer- 
wys  is  famous  for  its  eisteddfod,  or  session  of  bards 
and  minstrels,  which  was  held  here  for  many  centu- 
ries. A  silver  harp  was  annually  given  to  the  best 
bard  or  musician,  but  this  custom  was  di»contmued 
after  the  eisteddfod  of  1568,  held  by  a  commission 
from  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1798,  this  custom  was 
resumed,  but  we  do  not  know  it  it  has  been  conti- 
nued. Caerwys  had  formerly  the  most  considerable 
fairs  in  the  county  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses ;  but 
these  have  almost  entirely  failed,  smce  the  increase  of 
Holywell.  Number  of  houses,  138.  Population. 
773.  See  Aikin's  Tour  in  Walts;  Evan's  Cam- 
brian Iliuerary ;  Pennant's  Tours,  vol.  li.  p.  77 — 105, 
where  a  complete  account  uf  the  Eisteddfod  will  be 
found  ;  and  Puwel's  History  of  Wales,      (x) 

CfiSALPINIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  ibc  class 
Decandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  p. 
209. 

C^SALPINUS.  See  History  of  Anatomy, 
vol.  i.  p.  738. 

C^SAR,  Caius  Julius,  the  first  Roman  empe- 
ror, is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  that 
have  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Cxsar 
was  born  of  an  illustrious  family,  though  his  imme- 
diate ancestors  had  been  but  little  distinguished.  The 
Julian  family  laid  claim  to  high  antiquity;  and  the 
refined  flatterers,  who  were  patronized  by  the  libera- 
lity of  Augustus,  have  consecrated  these  pretensions, 
by  the  elegant  productions  of  their  genius,  and  taught 
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Qxur,     us  to  consider  the  Julian  family  »i  lineally  descended 
■  from  the  soa  of  iEiieas. 

Jultui,  a  vtagn*  dcmittum  momen  Jiilo,  Viroil.  - 

We  know  little  of  the  parents  of  Casar  j  all  that 
we  know  respecting  his  father  is^  that  he  dropt  down 
dead  one  morning  when  he  was  putting  on  his  shoes; 
and  of  his  mother  Anrelia,  it  is  said,  that  she  was  a 
matron  of  noble  family,  and  great  propriety  of  man- 
ners ;  and  that  she  bestowed  the  utmost  attention  on 
the  education  of  her  son.  The  youth  of  Cisar  seem- 
ed, to  ordinary  observers,  to  afford  no  indications  of 
his  future  greatness  ;  it  was  spent  in  turbulence,  pro- 
fusion, and  profligacy.  He  was  notorious  for  the 
most  unmanly  and  disgusting  debauchery  ;  and  all 
the  splendours  which  afterwards  surrounded  his  name 
and  ills  family,  have  not  been  able  to  screen  his 
vices  from  the  lash  of  satire.  With  the  habits  of  a 
rake  and  a  coxcomb,  few  people  apprehended  any 
danger  to  the  republic  from  his  exertions  j  even  Ci- 
cero, after  he  began  to  entertain  6ome  suspicions  of 
his  intentions,  was  deceived  by  these  appearances, 
and  said,  that  he  could  not  conceive  the  state  had 
any  thing  to  fear  from  a  man  so  finical  in  his  dress ; 
and  so  much  afraid  of  deranging  the  economy  of  his 
hair,  thai  he  scratched  his  head  with  one  finger. 

He  had  given  early  proofs  of  aspiring  ambition  ; 
and  his  connections  at  first  were  sucli,  as  to  promise 
the  attainment  of  his  object  with  little  trouble.  Ma- 
rius  was  married  to  his  aunt  ;  and,  to  strengthen  his 
interest  with  that  parly,  he  himself  married  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  Cinna:  Through  the  influence  of 
these  powerful  leaders,  he  was  chosca  Flamen  Dialis^ 
or  priest  of  Jupiter,  when  he  was  only  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  On  ihe  ruin  of  ibis  parly,  C^sar 
became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Sylla,  who  had  suffi- 
cient penetration,  even  at  that  early  period,  to  ap- 
preciate his  character,  Wlien  those  around  the  dic- 
tator represented  Cxsar  as  too  insignificant  to  excite 
any  apprehensions,  he  replied,  with  a  kind  of  prophe- 
tic sagacity,  that  he  saw  muni/  Mnriiiscs  in  thai  dis- 
toUde youth.  Indeed,  he  gave  at  that  time  a  proof 
of  intrepidity,  unexampled  in  that  reign  of  terror  ; 
he  had  the  boldness  to  resist  the  command  of  Sylta 
to  divorce  his  wife,  by  means  of  whom  he  was  so 
closely  connected  witn  the  opposite  faction  ;  and 
chose  to  go  into  a  voluntary  exile,  nither  than  pur- 
chase security  by  a  dishonourable  sacrifice,  or  yield 
obedience  to  a  tyrant's  will. 

As  C-Jcsar  seldom  did  any  thing  which  had  not  a 
tendency  directly  or  indirectly  to  tne  great  object  of 
his  life — his  advancement  to  power, — it  is  probable, 
that  his  opposition  to  tlie  will  of  Syila,  U  to  be  set 
down  to  the  score  of  his  ambition,  rather  than 
ascribed  to  conjugal  fidelity.  He  married  Cornelia 
for  political  purposes,  by  breaking  his  engagements 
with  another ;  and  he  would  have  parted  with  her 
with  the  same  facihty,  could  his  views  have  been 

{)romoted  by  the  racaaure.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
lis  wish  to  appear  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Ma- 
rius,  which  had  always  been  popular  with  the  multi- 
tude, through  whose  means  he  intended  to  climb  to 
power. 

Finding  It  expedient  to  leave  Rome,  which  was  at 
that  time  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  his  enemies, 


he  resolved  to  prosecute  theseBtudlei, for  which  he  wu 
so  eminently  qualified  by  nature,  and  which  were  ab-  ' 
solutely  necessary  for  every  one  wlw  wished  to  make 
a  figure  in  the  state.  In  that  age  of  Rome,  scarcely 
any  man  could  hope  for  influence,  unless  be  ba« 
riches  to  bribe  the  unprincipled,  or  eloquence  to  pro- 
tect the  defenceless.  By  the  judicious  application  of 
the  latter  quality,  Cicero  had  raised  himself  to  ibe 
highest  honours  of  the  state  ;  but  Cxsar,  who  look- 
ed far  beyond  the  legitimate  honours  which  satisfied 
Cicero,  wished  to  combine  in  his  own  person  every 
qualification  which  could  smooth  the  way  to  abso- 
lute authority.  He  saw  that  eloquence  was  necessa- 
ry to  give  eclat  to  wealth,  or  to  justify  its  misappli* 
cation,  Crassus,  the  richc&t  man  in  Rome,  uctct 
had  been  respected,  because  he  was  known  to  be  of 
sordid  habits  and  mean  capacity ;  and  though  he  had 
ambition  to  aspire  to  absolute  power,  and  money  suf- 
ficient to  have  bouglit  it,  yet,  as  he  wanted  abibtie* 
to  wietd  such  a  cumbersome  and  dangerous  instru- 
ment, he  never  b>.*came  an  object  of  jealotisy  to  the 
slate.  Unfortunately,  all  these  qualities  were  com- 
bined in  Cxsar :  his  ambition  knew  no  bounds  ;  his 
wealth,  which  was  considerable,  was  most  profusely 
lavisiied  on  the  needy  and  undeserving ;  whilst  hit 
abilities  ranked  him  with  the  first  character*  that 
Rome  or  the  world  ever  produced. 

To  improve  his  eloquence,  he  resolved  to  spend 
the  time  of  his  retreat  from  Rome,  under  Apollo« 
nius  Mola,  a  celebrated  rhetorician  at  Rhodes,  who 
had  also  been  the  master  of  Cicero  ;  and  who  thus 
had  the  honour  of  having  for  his  pupils  two  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  who  have  figured  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  On  his  way  to  Rhodes,  he 
was  taken  by  pirates,  with  whom  he  lived  upwards 
of  a  month,  till  he  could  procure  money  to  purchase 
his  freedom.  During  this  interval  we  are  told  by 
Plutarch,  that  he  lived  very  much  at  his  case,  en- 
gaging in  all  the  exercises  and  diversions  of  the  pi- 
rates, delivering  orations  to  them,  and  calling  them 
brutes  and  barbarians,  when  they  did  not  appreciate 
the  merit  of  his  compositions.  He  also  threatened 
to  crucify  them  all,  as  soon  as  he  should  obtain  his 
liberty  :  the  pirates  laughed  at  these  threats,  and 
considered  him  as  a  pleasant  fellow  :  it  >vas  not  long^. 
however,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  cairyin^ 
them  Into  effect.  He  manned  a  few  vessels  in  the 
port  of  Miletus,  and  attacked  the  pirates  whilst  they. 
were  lying  at  anchor  in  perfect  security.  He  took. 
the  greater  part  of  them  prisoners,  and  Immediately 
applied  to  Junius  Silanus,  pro-consul  of  Bithynla^ 
for  an  order  for  their  execution  ;  this  being  refused* 
he  hastened  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  them,  and 
had  them  all  nailed  to  the  cross,  before  instructio 
could  arrive  to  prevent  it. 

After  the  fears  excited  by  the  proscription 
removed,  and  the  vanquished  Marian  parly  began  toj 
think  of  again  lifting  its  head,  Cxsar  was  earnest] 
solicited  by  his  friends  to  return  to  Rome,  that  ih 
parly  might  be  supported  by  liIs  known  talents  an 
intrepidity.  He  began  his  poHlIcal  career  iathe  wa 
common  amongst  young  patriots  at  Rome,  aa  wel 
as  In  other  countries,  by  professing  great  zeal 
the  purity  of  the  administration ;  and  by  publicly 
impeaching  some  persons  of  great  influence,  and  high 
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in  authority.  TKough  he  was  baffled  in  ieveral  of 
thcie  attempts,  he  did  not  fail  to  g-ahi  his  end,  by 
ihus  lecuring  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  the 
multitude.  His  purse  was  always  open  to  the  indi- 
gent ;  hit  eloquence  and  his  patronage  were  at  the 
service  of  the  most  profligate :  his  only  object  was 
to  gain  devoted  partisans,  and  he  was  nowise  ccrupu- 
loiis  about  the  means  employed  to  obtain  them.  He 
•oon  had  a  proof  of  the  favour  of  the  people,  in  car- 
rying the  office  of  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  in  opposi* 
lion  to  a  powerful  competitor  ;  and,  shortly  after,  it 
wa«  manifested  in  a  more  decided  manner,  when  he 
pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  his  aunt  Julia,  the 
wife  of  Marius.  On  this  occasion,  he  had  the  hardi- 
ness to  produce  the  images  of  Marius,  which  had 
not  been  seen  during  the  administration  of  Sylla  and 
the  prevalence  of  his  party,  as  all  of  the  Marian  fac- 
tion had  been  declared  to  be  enemies  to  the  state.  A 
great  clamour  was  raised  against  Cxsar  by  the  pa- 
tridan  party,  whose  authority  had  been  established 
by  Sylla  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have 
cuSered  for  this  indiscretion,  had  he  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  whose 
accbtnotions  and  avowed  admiration  showed  his  ene- 
mies that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  him. 

He  continued  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  people 
by  acts  of  unbounded  munificence ;  and  those  who 
had  begun  to  apprehend  danger  from  his  dcsigiis, 
now  disnoissed  their  fears,  by  anticipating  the  total 
ruin  of  his  fortune.  His  exf>enditure  during  his 
sdileship,  in  the  exhibition  of  games  and  public  en- 
tertainments, exceeded  any  thing  that  had  been  seen 
art  Rome  on  similar  occasions.  He  produced  three 
hondred  and  tucrity  pair  of  gladiators,  to  slaughter 
each  other  f>tr  pubhc  amusement  ;  a  kind  of  entertain- 
ment of  which  the  Roman  people  were  distractedly 
fond,  and  which  sufficiently  marks  their  brutal  and 
ferocious  character.*  In  the  midst  of  these  popular 
exhibitions,  he  ventured  to  give  a  still  more  daring 
and  decided  proof  of  his  contempt  for  the  aristocra- 
tical  party,  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  displayed. 
He  caused  images  of  Marius  to  be  nude  of  the  most 
costly  materials,  and  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
together  with  a  representation  of  his  victories  over 
tbe  Cimbri,  and  in  one  night  placed  them  in  the  ca- 
pital. Nothing  could  exceed  the  public  astonish- 
ment, when  they  were  next  day  exhibited  to  view. 
The  tenate  was  assembled  on  the  occasion  ;  and  Lu- 
tatius  CatuluB,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome, 
ptiblidy  accused  Cxsar  of  a  design  against  the  state, 
declaring,  that  no  longer  content  with  sapping  the 
foundation  of  the  commonwealth,  he  now  attacked  it 
by  open  force.  But  Czaar's  abilitiea,  profusion,  and 
iirtrrpidity,  had  secured  him  so  many  friends,  even  in 
the  senate,  that  he  was  pubhcly  acquitted. 

After  this  success,  he  ventured  to  measure  his 
strength  with  the  principal  men  of  Rome.  The  of- 
fice of  Pontijex  Maximus  falling  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Metellus,  Lutatius  Catulus,  prince  of  the  senate, 
aod  Scrvilius  Isauricus,  a  man  of  high  military  repu- 


tation, under  whom  Casar  had  served  his  first  cam- 
paign, declared  themselves  candidates.  Cxsar,  though 
greatly  inferior  both  in  age  and  dignity,  ventured, 
nevertheless,  to  enter  the  lists  with  these  powerful 
competitors.  He  seems  to  have  staked  his  prospects 
and  his  influence  on  the  issue  of  this  conteit ;  for 
when  his  mother,  on  the  day  of  election,  expressed 
her  anxiety,  he  declared,  that  she  should  that  day 
either  ece  him  high  priest,  or  an  exile.  Never  was 
any  election  more  keenly  contested.  It  was  a  trial 
ofstrength  between  the  patrician  and  popular  parties; 
and  the  triumph  of  Csrsar  was  so  complete,  as  scarcely 
to  leave  any  room  for  contest  in  future ;  for  on  tak- 
ing the  suffrages,  he  had  more  votes  against  them  in 
their  own  tribes,  than  they  were  able  to  procure 
among  all  the  other  citizens.     Suctott.  in  Coet.  xiii. 

The  same  year  in  which  Caesar  obtained  the  priest- 
hood, Catiline  planned  his  famous  conspiracy,  which 
has  been  so  ably  recorded  by  Sallust  the  historian, 
and  which  procured  so  much  eclat  to  Cicero,  from 
the  vigour  which  he  manifested  in  its  suppression. 
Cxsar  was  not  only  suspected,  but  publicly  accused 
of  being  privy  to  this  conspiracy;  and  it  perhaps 
would  be  difficult  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  ;  he 
had  probably  more  sense  than  to  join  his  flourishing 
fortunes  with  such  a  desperate  adventurer  as  Catiline; 
but  it  is  as  probable  that  he  would  rejoice  ip  any 
commotion,  perhaps  even  in  the  subversion  of  the 
state,  as  tliis  would  afford  a  proper  field  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  talents,  and  for  procuring  that  absolute 
ascendtncy  at  which  he  uniformly  aimed.  Hi* 
speech,  recommending  lenity  to  the  conspirators^ 
was  injudicious,  considering  the  suspicions  which  were 
attached  to  him,  and  had  nearly  been  attended  with 
fatal  consequences  to  himself:  for  Cato's  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  Cxear,  and  in  which* 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  he  expressed  his  suspicions  of 
iiis  principles,  had  produced  such  a  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm on  the  minds  ot  all  who  heard  it,  that  the  Roman 
knights,  who  had  assembled  as  a  voluntary  guard 
around  the  person  of  Cicero,  rushed  upon  Czsar 
with  their  swords,  as  he  left  the  senate-house,  and 
looking  to  the  consul  for  a  nod  of  approbation,  would 
have  instantly  diipatched  him,  had  Cicero  given  his 
assent.  At  this  critical  moment,  Cicero  interposing, 
and  covering  him  with  hia  gown,  rescued  him  from 
his  dangerous  situation. 

Cscsar  was  next,  in  the  regular  gradation  of  office^ 
advanced  to  the  prxtor5hip,and  during  his  administra- 
tion  of  this  deparimeiit,  the  commonwealth  enjoyed 
a  shurt  respite  from  his  intrigues.  A  disagreeable 
occurrence,  however,  happened  in  his  family,  which 
seemed  to  give  him  but  very  little  uneasiness.  Publius 
Clodius,  a  young  Patrician,  of  high  birth  and  ample 
fortune,  but  of  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate 
character,  had  entertained  a  criminal  passion  for 
Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  which  she  did  not  discourage  ; 
but  they  had  no  proper  opportunity  of  an  interview, 
oa  account  of  the  vigilance  of  Caesar's  mother.  It 
was  therefore  agreed,  that  Clodius  should  be  intro- 
duced in  woman's  clothes,  during  the  celebration  of 
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*  Crtdoy  into  teio  nuUttm  bellum  tantam  cladem  vantUatemtiuc  generi  hvmano  inluUtie,  fuam  hot  ad  iWigWofmt  /im/di,    /^Unlitt 
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Ctc»u-4  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  to  which  no  male 
creature  was  admitted.*  One  maid  only  was  in  the 
secret,  but  she  happening  to  be  out  of  the  way  when 
Clodiui  entered,  he  was  discovered  by  his  voice,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
matrons.  This  story  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time ; 
but  Cxsar  took  it  very  coolly  :  he  said,  that  he  did 
not  believe  it ;  but  he  ncvertljeless  divorced  Pompcia, 
alleging  as  the  reabon,  not  her  guilt,  but  the  sacred* 
»es6  of  his  huiiour,  and  saying,  that  Cietar's  wife 
ought  not  even  to  be  sw^pected.  The  truth  isi  he  was 
anxious  to  conciliate  Clodiua,  who  was  the  most  po- 
pular and  the  most  furious  demagogue  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  Rome,  and  whose  assistance  he  saw  must 
be  of  infinite  service  to  liim. 

On  the  expiry  of  his  oiScc  as  prattor,  Caesar  ob- 
tained his  iirst  military  command,  and  was  appointed, 
by  lot,  to  the  government  of  Luaitania,  comprehend- 
ing nearly  the  modern  Portugal  and  Andalusia.  He 
had  so  completely  involved  himself  by  liis  boundless 
profusion,  that  his  creditors  interfered,  and  prevented 
bis  departure.  On  this  occasion,  Crassus  stood  for- 
ward as  his  surety,  for  considerably  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  our  money,  {Bis  miilict  et  quiugcntics.) 
Czsar  made  a  joke  of  this  circumstance,  and  said 
that  he  wanted  this  sum  to  be  worth  just  nothing  at 
all.  In  modern  times  no  man  could  think  of  repa.v- 
ing  such  a  ruined  fortune ;  yet  Cxsar  soon  found 
means  of  repaying  the  sum,  and  of  undertaking,  at 
his  owR  expence,  the  most  magnificent  public  works 
that  ever  had  been  seen  at  Rome.  This  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  when  we  consider  that  extensive  pro- 
Tinces  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  governors, 
who  could  make  whatever  exactions  they  pleased ; 
and  though  they  were  often  accused  of  peculation, 
yet  it  was  never  till  they  had  amassed  such  a  fortune 
as  to  render  them  formidable  j  and,  in  general,  com- 
pletely to  screen  tbem  from  punishment.  In  passing 
the  Alps,  on  his  way  to  Spain,  one  of  his  attendants, 
pointing  to  a  small  village,  said,  Here  too,  it  if  pro- 
table,  there  are  parlies,  and  contests  for  power.  To 
which  Cxsar  replied,  *'  I  would  rather  be  the  first 
man  here,  than  the  second  man  in  Rome." 

In  his  government  in  Spain  he  contrived  to  quarrel 
with  the  natives,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  into  view  those  mihtary  talents  which  he 
possessed  in  such  an  eminent  degree  ;  and  hi}  success 
was  such,  that  on  his  return  to  Rome,  be  publicly 
claimed  a  triumph.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  had 
two  object*  in  view,  which  could  not  easily  be  recon- 
ciled ;  ne  solicited  at  the  fiame  time  a  triumph,  and 
the  consulship  ;  to  obtain  the  first  object,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, according  to  immemorial  custom,  that  he 
&houla  remain  without  the  city,  till  the  sentence  of 
the  senate  should  be  known  ;  and  there  had  been  in- 
•tances  of  commanders  waiting  for  months  in  that 
situation,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  enter  the  city  in 
triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
consulship,  it  was  necessary  that  the  candidate  should 
be  within  the  city,  to  solicit  in  person  the  suffrages 
of  the  people.  Czsar  at  first  tried  to  get  this  law 
(iippenKd  with,  but  as  Cato  violently  opposed  the 


innovation,  he  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the  triumph, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  more  substantial  honours  of 
the  consulship. 

Ccesar,  knowing  well  how  much  his  character  and 
designs  were  now  suspected,  had  recourse  to  an  ex- 
pedient, which,  whilst  it  paved  the  way  for  him  to 
the  honour  which  he  desired,  sealed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  subversion  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
two  most  considerable  men  in  Rome  at  that  time  were 
Pompey  and  Crassus ;  the  one  for  his  popularity  and 
power,  the  other  for  his  enormouij  wealth  and  exten- 
sive patronage,  which  gave  him  great  influence  \a  the 
state.  Between  these  two,  there  had  long  subsisted 
such  a  jealousy  as  generally  takes  place  between  per- 
sons  who  have  the  same  object  in  view,  which  both 
cannot  obtain.  Cxsar  paid  court  to  both:  and  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  showed  them  the  advantage 
of  union  ;  convinced  them  that  they  might  obtaia 
whatever  they  pleased,  by  joining  their  influence  ^ 
but  that  certain  disappointment  would  be  the  conse* 
quence  of  disagreement.  They  easily  perceived  the 
justice  of  this  reasoning,  and  assuming  the  author  of 
the  measure  as  their  associate  in  their  scheme  of  ap- 
propriating to  themftclves  the  power  of  the  state* 
they  entered  into  that  famous  league,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  tiie  first  Triumvirate.  By  the 
aid  of  two  such  powerful  friends,  Cxsar  secured  bis 
election ;  the  Patrician  party,  however,  prevailed  80 
far  as  to  get  Hnuther  popular  candidate  excluded,  and 
to  introduce  Bibulns,  to  whom  they  looked  a»  a 
check  on  Cxsar.  Bibulus,  it  appears,  was  a  worthy 
character,  but  destitute  of  sufficifnt  energy  to  con- 
tend with  such  a  colleague  a^  Cxsar.  He  stood  out, 
however,  till  his  life  was  almost  in  danger  from  po- 
pular violencf,  and  then  he  confined  himself  to  bis 
house;  contenting  himself  with  publishing  edicts  ia 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  his  colleague.  So  in- 
emcient,  however,  were  all  his  measures,  that  it  was 
a  common  joke  to  designate  the  period  of  his  consul- 
ship, by  saying,  Jidio  ct  Ccesare  constdibus. 

Cxsar,  to  secure  still  farther  the  affections  of  tbe 
people,  proposed  and  carried  an  Agrarian  law,  by 
which  he  was  to  provide  for  twenty  thousand  poor 
citizens.  This  was  the  usual  way  in  which  factious 
demagogues  courted  popular  favour,  and  M'as  always 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  senate.  ladeed,  no  plan 
could  be  conceived  more  injurious  to  the  state,  than 
that  which  proposed  a  premium  to  idleness.  It  was 
not  the  law,  however,  which  the  senate  opposed  so 
much  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  influence  of  the 
man  who  proposed  it.  '*  It  is  not  this  law  which 
I  dread,"  said  Cato,  «'  but  the  reward  expected  for 
obtainmg  it."  This  stern  senator,  therefore,  lesolv" 
ed  to  brave  the  odium  of  the  people,  and  to  oppose* 
to  the  utmost  the  measures  of  their  favourite.  For 
this  purpose  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  his 
privilege  of  speaking  in  the  senate  without  interrup- 
tion, that  BO  he  might  exhaust  tbe  whole  time  of  tfie 
sitting,  and  prevent  them  from  coming  to  aoy  con- 
clusion. Cxsar  suspecting  his  design,  and  seeing  no 
other  way  of  preventing  it,  ordered  him  into  custody. 
This  was  a  very  unguarded  measure,  and  he  soon^ 
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Bwar.  found  that  he  had  carried  hit  audacity  too  far :  for 
'•'  '"'  the  whole  scoate  ro>e  in  a  tumult^  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  house.  *'  Whether  are  you  going  ?'*  vaid 
Cvsar  to  Petreius,  who  was  moviog  tmin  his  side. 
*'  1  go/'  'aaid  he»  •*  into  confinen)<rnt  with  Cato  :  a 
prison  with  him  is  preferable  to  a  place  in  the  senate 
with  you."  Csesar  had  counted  on  their  want  of 
decision  ;  and  was  disappointed  when  he  saw  the 
spirit  which  they  manifested  on  this  occasion.     Cato 

Erceiving  his  embarrassment,  resolved  that  he  should 
ve  the  full  odium  of  the  measure ;  and  therefore 
delivered  himself  without  reluctance  into  the  hands  of 
the  lictor.  Ctesar  soon  recovered  himself,  and  sent 
a  tribune  of  his  own  party,  with  secret  instructions 
to  rescue  the  prisoner. 

But  the  most  odious  of  all  his  acts,  during  his  con- 
ankhipk  was  the  purpose  which  he  formed  of  ruining 
Cicero,  by  seconding  the  views  of  Clodius.  It  wai 
no  obstacle  that  this  libertine  had  been  accused  of 
dishonouring  his  bed;  he  was  anxious  to  destroy  the 
influence  of  Cicero,  who  had  publicly  lamented  the 
situation  of  the  commonwealth,  in  being  subjected  to 
a  cabal,  which  governed  by  violence  and  in  contempt 
of  law.  Caesar  wa«  highly  offended,  and  resolved  to 
^et  rid  of  a  person  who  was  so  capable  of  counteract^ 
ing  his'  views.  Clodius  had  long  been  labouring  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  same  illustrious 
person  ;  and  was  at  that  time  endeavouring  to  get 
himself  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  that  so  he 
might  be  qualified  to  be  elected  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  knew,  that  if  he  could  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject, he  would  be  able  to  carry  whatever  measure  he 
pleased.  There  were,  however,  considerable  obstacles 
in  the  way,  and  Clodius  could  not  obtain  the  ratifica- 
tion of  his  adoption  in  the  assembly  of  the  Curiz  ; 
but  this  act  of  ratification  was  passed  on  the  very 
day  on  which  Czsar  took  offence  at  Cicero.  The 
issue  is  well  known  :  this  father  of  Roman  eloquence, 
and  not  lung  before  the  preserver  of  the  state,  was 
sacrificed  to  the  hatred  and  ambition  of  two  unprinci- 
pled individuals,  and  forced  to  retire,  for  a  time,  from 
n  country  no  longer  worthy  of  his  virtues. 

With  these  transactbns,  Catsar*s  consulate  drew 
to  a  close.  He  ratified  his  treaty  with  Pompey,  by 
giving  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage ;  he  grati- 
fied tne  vanity  and  avarice  of  Crassus,  by  entrusting 
him  with  a  lucrative  commission  ;  and  in  one  way  or 
-other  he  tied  op  the  hands  of  every  man  who  had 
power  to  hurt  him.  He  himself  married  the  dangh- 
ter  of  Piso,  who  was  next  year  to  succeed  to  the  con- 
sulship, and  by  this  alliance  secured  him  in  his  inte-  ' 
rest.  On  hearing  of  these  political  marriages,  Cato 
exclaimed,  **  Provinces  and  kingdoms  are  made  the 
dowries  of  women ;  and  the  empire  itself  an  appen- 
dage of  femde  prostitution." 

Though  Czsar  had  advanced  so  far  and  so  success- 
fully, much  yet  remained  to  be  done,  before  he  could 
openly  seize  the  government  of  the  state.  The  power 
and  popularity  of  Pompey  were  still  enormous ;  and 
Cesar  saw  that  nothing  could  be  effected  without  a 
strong  military  force.  Such  a  force,  however,  could 
net  be  maintained  within  Italy  ;  for  the  senate,  with 
a  well-grounded  jealousy,  had  prohibited  any  military 
•tation  withm  that  countiy.  Caesar  therefore  cast  his 
tje  oo  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  saw  would  •answer 
aUhis  purposes,  from  its  vicinity  to  Rome.    The 


tribune  Vatinins,  accordingly,  who  was  completely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Caesar,  upon  a  report  that 
the  Helvetii  were  likely  to  cause  some  disturbance 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  moved  the  people,  that,  by 
virtue  of  their  supreme  power,  they  shsuld  nominate 
Cassar  as  Proconsul  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum, 
for  five  years,  with  an  army  of  three  legions.  This 
was  contrary  to  all  law  ;  the  allotment  of  the  provin-  ' 
ces  had  always  remained  with  the  senate,  and  no  ap- 
pointment was  made  for  more  than  one  year ;  unless 
it  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  term,  it  virtually 
expired.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  people 
from  granting  this  illegal  appointment  to  Cxsar.  The 
senatorian  party  were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  mea- 
sure, and  endeavoured  to  evade  it  by  nominating  Ce- 
sar superintendant  of  the  public  forests  of  the  em- 
pire. Finding,  however,  that  he  was  not  to  be  dri- 
ven from  his  purpose  by  such  a  weak  artifice  as  this, 
they  took  different  grounds,  outstript  the  people 
themselves  in  the  liberality  of  their  grants,  and  adoed 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  the  province  already  decreed  to 
him  by  the  people,  with  the  addition  of  another  legion. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  measure  proceeded 
from  fear  or  from  policy :  they  either  saw  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  oppose  him,  and  therefore  wished  to  make 
a  merit  with  him  for  their  concessions ;  or  ther  hoped 
that  the  five  years  of  his  government  would  be  com- 
pletely taken  up  with  the  wars  which  they  expected 
to  arise  beyond  the  Alps. 

As  it  is  our  design  to  follow  the  political  rather 
than  the  military  career  of  this  extraordinary  adven- 
turer, we  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  a  detailed 
account  of  his  eight  campaigns  in  Gaul,  nor  of  his 
two  descents  on  Britain.  He  was  not  less  ambitious 
of  military  fame,  than  desirous  of  unrivalled  power ; 
and  all  his  campaigns  were  conducted  with  an  ability, 
to  which  nothing  but  his  own  admirable  Commenta" 
rt«f  can  do  sufficient  justice.  He  contrived  even  to 
give  a  colour  of  justice  and  humanity  to  his  bloody 
operations  in  Gaul,  by  stating  himself  as  the  protec- 
tor of  the  native  inhabitants,  against  the  invasions  of 
the  Helvetii  and  the  Germans.  His  laurels  were  in- 
deed deeply  stained  with  blood  ;  for  his  wars  in  Gaul 
cost  not  less  than  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
lives.  But  this  goes  for  nothing  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  aspire  to  the  title  of  conquerors.  The 
Romans,  in  particular,  were  regardless  of  the  Justice 
of  their  wars,  and  the  effusion  of  hostile  blood  ;  and 
we  shall  perhaps  search  in  vain  in  their  history  for  a 
just  war,  except  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  Italy.  Cxsar  gained  two  very  important 
objects  by  his  wars  in  Gaul ;  a  high  military  reputa- 
tion, and  an  army  devoted  to  his  interests.  He  in- 
deed omitted  no  means  which  could  secure  the  at- 
tachment of  his  troops :  he  shared  with  them  everj 
danger ;  and  they  had  such  confidence  in  his  skill, 
that  they  engaged  with  alacrity  in  whatever  enter- 
prize  he  thought  proper  to  recommend.  In  the  mean- 
time he  did  not  neglect  his  interest  at  Rome.  He 
frequently  spent  the  winter  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  that 
he  might  the  more  easily  communicate  with  hit 
friends  in  Rome.  Pompey  and  Crassus  waited  on ' 
him  at  Lucca,  a  town  withm  his  province,  where  they 
renewed  their  former  association,  and  entered  into  an 
agreement .  respecting  the  partition  of  the  empire. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  were  to  stand  for  the  coniul- 
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OtBMT.  tber  with  Curioi  fled  in  the  night  to  the  camp  of 
Cssnr.  The  consuls  repaired  to  Pompey  in  the  sub- 
urbsy  and  claimed  his  assistance  in  the  discharge'  of 
their  duty.  Czsar»  upon  hearing  of  these  measaret, 
called  out  his  troops  then  at  Ravenna,  enumerated 
the  injuries  which  he  had  received,  depicted,  in  glow- 
ing colours,  the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  and  eiHiort- 
ed  his  soldiers  to  support  the  honour  of  their  gene- 
ral, under  wham  they  had  so  long,  so  gloriously,  and 
•o  successfully  served  their  country.  He  was  an* 
■wered  by  a  general  acclamation  from  the  ranks,  that 
they  were  ready  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  their 
general,  and  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  At  this 
time  Czsar  had  but  a  small  force  on  the  side  of  Ita- 
ly, and  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  was  in  a  situation 
immediately  to  commence  hostile  operations :  and,  so 
long  as  he  did  not  bring  any  alarming  force  towards 
Rome,  his  enemies  continued  secure,  and  made  no 
effectual  provision  to  resist  him ;  so  that  the  seem- 
ing neglect  with  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  ta- 
ken, was  probably  a  preconcerted  measure,  and  the 
best  preparation  he  could  make  for  beginning  the 
war.  He  had  most  to  apprehend  fro'n  Pumpey's 
legions  in  Spain  ;  and  he  had  made  the  best  disposi- 
tion' against  them,  by  placing  the  strength  of  his 
army  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps. 

On  the  very  day  in  which  he  harangued  his  sol- 
diers at  Ravenna^  he  passed  the  Rubicon,  the  bound- 
ary between  his  province  and  Italy,  by  which  he  vir- 
tually declared  war  against  the  state.  Plutarch,  and 
others,  have  given  us  an  account  of  the  scruples  and 
agitations  which  disturbed  his  mind  on  the  passage 
of  this  famous  stream ;  he  himself  makes  no  mention 
of  any  such  scruples  in  recording  this  event,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  should  have  had  any, 
after  the  lengths  he  had  gone.  He  who  had  held  it  as 
a  maxim,  NikU  use  rei^mhlioamt  appdlatkmem  mo- 
dot  nne  corpore  et  specie;  and  who  had  overleapt  the 
most  sacred  laws  which  had  been  devised  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  state,  was  not  likely  to  feel  compunction 
<m  crossing  a  trifling  stream. 

He  immediately  seized  Ariminam,  the  £rst  forti- 
fied town  beyond  the  Rubicon.  Here  he  again  ad- 
dressed his  soldiers ;  presenting  the  tribunes  to  them 
in  the  same  dress  in  which  they  had  fled  from  Rome, 
**  See,"  said  be,  "  to  what  extremities  persons  vest* 
cd  with  the  sacred  t^ce  of  tribunes  are  reduced,  for 
havinir  supported  their  friends,  and  pleaded  the  cause 
of  an  mjnred  amy."  Some  advances  were  now  made 
by  Pompey,  probably  merely  with  the  view  of  gain- 
ing time ;  these  Ciesar  knew  well  bow  to  evade.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  continually  making  offers  of  peare, 
that  he  might  throw  the  odium  of  tne  war  upon  hit 
enemies ;  whility  at  the  sanoe  time,  he  was  pushing 
his  military  operatioBs  with  the  utmost  vigour.  As 
hat  as  troops  could  march,  he  seizc-d  Pisaurum,  Fau- 
num,  Aunmum,  Ancona,  and  every  other  place 
^riiich  was  necessary  to  give  him  the  command  of  the 
country^  or  to  open  his  way  to  Rome. 

Pompey  appears  to  have  been  quite  unprepared 
for  these  decisive  measures  of  Csesar ;  some  of  the  se- 
nators sarcastically  desired  him  lo  stamp  with  /.is  foot, 
as  he  had  formerly  boasted  that  ht-  could  by  this 
means  raise  aa  army  to  oppose  Csesar.  He  now  in* 
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formed  the  senate  of  the  necHnty  of  leaving  Rome  | 
and,  though  he  did  not  avow  his  intentions,  he  had 
resolved  on  leaving  Italv.  His  retreat  damped  the 
courag^e'and  the  zeal  of  his  followers ;  and,  as  soldiera 
seldom  voluntarily  choose  the  losing  side,  even  the 
troops  who  had  been  raised  to  oppo«e  Czsar  desert- 
ed to  him,  and  greatly  augrmented  his  army.  Rome 
was  now  open  to  him,  but  he  esteemed  the  possessi<Hi 
of  it  of  no  moment,  till  he  should  decide  who  was  to 
be  permanent  master.  He  therefore  marched  io  search 
of  Pompey,  who  fled  before  him  to  Bnmdisium  t  he 
immediately  invested  the  place,  which  Pompey  de« 
fended  only  till  he  got  his  troops  transported  to  Jijv- 
rachium,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf. 

Caesar  having  made  himself  master  of  Italy  in  sixty 
days,  now  directed  his  course  to  Rome.  He  every 
where  made  the  greatest  ostentation  of  clemency,  and 
gradually  dissipated  the  fears  which  were  genoally 
entertained  of  another  proscription.  He  found  littlCf 
however,  at  Rome  to  gratify  his  feelings ;  the  con- 
suls and  most  respectable  part  of  the  senate  had  fol- 
lowed Pompey  ;  and  there  was  a  general  air  <tf  dia- 
trust  and  desolation.  He  had  not  even  resolnrion  to 
harangue  the  people,  as  he  had  once  proposed ;  he 
avoided  public  view ;  and,  having  spent  only  a  few 
days  in  Rome,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where  hk  ex- 
pected the  weight  of  the  war,  after  having  stript  the 
public  treasury  of  all  the  money  which  it  contained. 
He  was  for  a  considerable  time  vigorously  reastea  in 
Spain  by  Afranius  and  Petrdus,  Pompey*a  lieute- 
nants :  with  his  usual  ability  and  success*  howeveri 
he  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  whole  army  was  forced 
to  surrender.  \Vith  his  usual  policy  he  treattd  them 
with  the  greatest  clemency,  and  gave  them  liberty 
to  retire  to  whate\'er  place  they  pleased.  After  the 
reduction  of  Spaing  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Marseilles,  he  received  btelligence,  that  hit 
party  at  Rome  had  procured  a  decree  of  the  people, 
vesting  him  with  the  power  of  dictator.  He  baitea- 
ed  to  Rome  to  take  possession  of  his  oew  dignity, 
which  was  of  some  coiiseouence  to  him  in  hia  pteaent 
circumstances,  as  he  could  then  plead  the  appearance 
of  legal  authority  for  his  proceeding*.  He  staid 
only  eleven  days  to  Rome,  and  then  mardied  after 
Pompey,  who  had  collected  a  gnrat  force  in  Mace- 
donia. He  landed  on  the  coast  of  Epiras,  bdiste 
Pompey  had  any  notice  of  hia  approach.  The  latter* 
however,  having  the  command  of  the  sea,  by  meana  of 
his  superior  fleet,  took  possession  of  DynrfaachinDf 
wliere  he  could  easily  be  supplied  with  provisiona. 
Caesar,  with  an  inferior  army,  attempted  to  inclose 
him  in  his  camp,  and  cut  off  all  oommuoioation  widi 
the  land ;  but,  after  incredibW  exertiooa  of  labonr  and 
of  valour  to  accomphsh  this  object,  he  waa  baffledy 
and  in  fact  routed  ;  and  had  Pompey  Xnown  how  to 
improve  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  there  miut 
then  have  been  an  end  of  Csesv^s  fortunei.  Bnt 
Pompey,  from  the  high  character  of  Cztar'a  men  far 
steadiness  and  disciplkue,  mistook  their  ^ht  far  a 
feint,  aiid  did  not  dare  to  pursue  them.  *'  Thia  da.y»" 
said  Cxsar,  *'  victory  would  have  decJaied  for  the 
enemy,  if  they  had  h^d  a  general  who  knew  how  to 
conquer."  He  was  so  much  distresaed  for  want  bf 
provitioQSa  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  imme- 
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diit^ly  Trtreating :  Pomp^y  pressed  clo«e  upon  his 
'  rear  ;  but  it  was  evidently  the  interest  of  the  latter 
to  avoid  a  battle,  and  not  to  give  bis  enemy  a  chance 
of  retrieving  the  advantages  he  had  lost :  and  had 
Pompey  been  allowed  to  follow  bis  own  inclination, 
this  was  the  plan  which  he  intended  to  adopt  ;  but  his 
troops,  flushed  with  their  late  victory,  were  conti- 
mially  demanding  to  be  led  against  tiie  enemy  ;  and 
Cato  alone,  of  aU  the  officers  and  senators  who  ac> 
companied  him,  seconded  his  plan  for  delay.  Whilst 
ttiB  army  was  in  this  disposition,  he  came  up  with  his 
enemy,  who  was  encamped  at  Pharsalia.  Caesar  d«d 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  provoke  an  engagement ; 
bat  despairing  at  last  of  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
lie  was  on  the  point  of  decamping,  and  had  actually 
given  the  signal  to  march,  when  it  was  observed  that 
jPompey's  army  had  advanced  considerably  farther 
than  usual.  Czsar  exclaimed,  "  the  time  we  have 
so  long  wished  for  is  come  ;  let  us  see  how  we  are  to 
acquit  ourselves ;"  and  immediately  gave  the  signal 
for  battle.  The  result  was  the  complete  defeat  of 
Pompey'g  army,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  killed,  and 
2K0()0  prisoners,  most  of  whom  enlisted  in  the  army 
of  Czsar,  (see  Phahsali.v).  Pompey  fled  almost 
alone  mto  Egypt,  having  some  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  the  Egyptian  court.  Cato,  with  the  fleet  and  the 
remains  of  the  army,  steered  his  course  for  the  Ro- 
TOan  province  of  Africa,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
assistance  of  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  the  affairs  of 
the  republic  still  wore  a  flourishing  aspect.  Caesar, 
in  the  mean  time,  instantly  followed  Pompey  into 
'Xgypt :  but  this  formidable  enemy  was  now  no  long> 
>r  in  a  situation  to'cause  any  disturbance, — he  had 
1>een  basely  murdered ;  and  Czsar  is  said  to  have 
■wept,  and  to  have  turned  away  his  face,  when  Pom- 
pey'a  head  was  presented  to  him. 

In  Egypt,  he  engaged  in  a  very  idle  and  dangerous 
trar,  as  IS  thought,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Cleo- 
patra, in  whose  society  he  forgot,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  stake  for  which  he  was  contending,  and 
the  armies  which  were  forming  in  Africa  to  dispute 
with  him  that  empire  at  which  he  aimed.    After  this 
foolish  interlude,  he  marched  against  Pharnaces,  the 
•on  of  Mithridatcs,  who  had  hoped  to  regain  his  fa- 
ibcr's  possessions,  amidst  the  commotions  which  dis- 
tracted the  state.     Cxsar  made  great  ostentation  of 
the  facility  witli   which   he  conquered  this  enemy  ; 
and  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Sylla  and  Pompey, 
who  had  triumphed  over  this  prince's  father,  he  said, 
*•  how  cheap  is  fame,  when  obtained  by   fighting 
tgainet  such  an  enemy  t'*     The  trophies  gained  in 
nis  victory  were  distinguished  in  his  triumph  by  la- 
H>elj  bearing  this  inscription,   Teni,  Vidi,  llci.     Cae- 
lar  now  hastened  to  Italy,  where  Antony  had  been 
ruling  in  liis  absence,  with  the  haughtiness  and  state 
;©f  a  despot.     He  gave  orders  for  the  veteran  legions 
\to  embark  for  Afnca,  under  the  command  of  Sallust 
he  historian,  who  had  all  along  been  devoted  to  his 
'   •     The  troops,  however,  refused  to  obey  ;  se- 
of  their  oflicers  were  killed  in   a  tumult,  and 
I Ballust  escaped  with  difficulty  ;  they  marched  straight 
to  Rome,  and   Cxsar,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
frteods,  presented  himself  to  the  mutino\ia  soldiers. 
Tbey  demanded  immediate  dismission,  and  the  reward 
of  their  pist  services.     With  bis  usual  address,  he 
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confessed  that  their  demand  was  highly  reasonable, 
and  should  be  instantly  complied  with.  He  address- 
ed them  by  the  appellation  of  Quirites,  and  said  he 
was  sensible  that  they  had  already  done  too  much, 
and  were  unfit  to  contend  with  new  dangers.  Wc 
do  not  exactly  know  what  mystery  there  is  in  this 
wt)rd ;  but  it  appears  not  to  iiave  been  famiHar  to 
the  ears  of  soldiers  :  for  they  immediately  cried  out, 
that  they  were  no  Quiriteg,  but  soldiers,  willing  to 
serve ;  and  from  the  height  of  mutiny  and  disobe» 
dience,  they  proceeded,  as  is  not  unubual  in  such 
cases,  to  the  extremes  of  cubmiision.  After  a  very 
difficult  campaign  in  Africa,  the  forces  of  the  re. 
public  were  at  last  completely  defeated ;  and  Cato, 
the  head  and  hope  of  the  party,  perceiving  that  all 
was  lost,  killed  himself  in  despair.  "  t  must  envy 
this  man,"  said  Czsar,  "  the  splendour  of  his  death, 
as  he  has  refused  roe  the  honour  of  preserving  his 
life/' 

He  was  now  absolute  master  of  the  empire  j 
and  except  in  quelling  a  rising  in  Spain  under  the 
son  of  Pompey,  was  engaged  in  no  other  military 
enterprise.  The  senate  and  people  at  Rome  now 
vied  with  each  other  in  acts  of  servility,  and  in  de- 
creeing the  most  extravagant  honours  to  the  subverter 
of  their  liberties.  Czsar  showed  himself  pleased  wiib 
these  demonstrations  of  submission  ;  and,  to  make 
the  yoke  sit  as  easy  as  possible  upon  them,  his  ad' 
ministration  was  distinguished  by  the  utmost  Uberali- 
ty  and  magnificence.  Instead  of  gladiators,  he  ex> 
hibited  engagements  between  considerable  parties  of 
cavalry  and  infantry;  he  showed  the  manner  of  fight- 
ing with  elephants,  having  forty  of  these  animals 
trained  for  the  purpose.  In  these  combats,  the  par- 
tics  being  captives  or  malefactors  condemned  to  die^ 
exhibited  all  the  efforts  which  could  be  made  in  real 
fight.  He  spread  an  awning  of  silk,  a  rare  article 
at  that  time,  over  the  public  theatres,  that  under 
this  delicate  covering  the  spectators  might  enjoy  the 
sights  of  bloodshed  and  horror,  undisturbed  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  ;  and,  to  complete  this  expensive 
magnificence,  he  entertained  the  people  at  a  public 
feast,  at  which  twenty  thousaod  couches  were  placed 
for  ilie  guests. 

Tlu8  affectation  of  regal  pomp,  gave  great  disgusi 
to  the  noble  families  at  Rome  ;  and  Cxsar  had  shown 
himself  to  be  fund  not  only  of  the  state,  but  of  the 
title  of  a  king,  which  had  been  odious  to  the  Ro< 
man  people  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 
One  of  his  emissaries,  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
bestowing  this  title,  bound  the  bead  of  one  of^  his 
statues  with  a  royal  fillet.  The  tribunes  aflocting 
great  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Ca:sar,  sent  the  author 
of  this  act  to  prison.  He  w^as  much  displeased  with 
this  officious  interposition  of  the  tribunes,  and  hear- 
ing them  called  Bruhts's,  as  restorers  of  the  public 
liberty,  he  said,  they  were  Brutes  indeed,  Imt  look. 
DO  farther  notice  of  the  matter. 

A  short  time  after  this,  some  one  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  king  ; 
but  instead  of  acclamations,  there  was  a  gt-ueral 
murmur  of  dislike :  and  he  thought  proper  to  dis- 
countenance this  tinseasonable  flattery,  by  aayii^g,  that 
his  name  was  Ccemr,  and  not  Kmg.  Nobody  doubt- 
ed, however,  tlut  he  now  aj^ircd  to  this  title  ;  and 
8c 
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a  tow  whether  we  should  moat  detest  his  ambition, 
or  admire  his  learning,  his  taste,  his  humanity,  hia 
munificence.  He  had  no  propensity  to  cruelty,  nor 
any  thirst  for  blued :  he  had  too  little  jealousy  of 
mankind  for  his  own  safety,  and  less  than  might  have 
been  eipected  from  his  great  penetration.  Cicero, 
who  detested  his  politics,  and  who  celebrates  the 
authors  of  his  assassination  as  heroes  and  deliverers 
<Jf  their  country,  is  nevertheless  candid  enough  to 
acknowledge  his  extraordinary  merit  in  other  re 
•pects.  He  allows  him  to  be  a  most  admirable  wri- 
ter ;  a  perfect  master  of  the  chastest  latinity;  an 
orator  inferior  to  none,  who  had  made  eloquence  the 
whole  study  of  their  hves.  Had  he  lived,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  his  administration  would  have  been  the  most 
splendid  and  the  most  liberal  uF  any  which  have  oc- 
CMrred  in  the  annals  of  despotism.  Give  him  but  the 
title  and  honour  of  master,  and  he  seemed  willing  to 
allow  the  utmost  freedom  of  thinking  and  actmg. 
Even  after  he  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
Cicero  hesitated  not  to  write  an  eulogium  on  Cato> 
who  had  always  been  Cxsar's  most  inveterate  politi- 
cal enemy,  and  had  killed  himself  rather  than  submit 
to  his  power :  So  far  from  shewing  any  resentment 
at  this,  he  entered  the  lists  with  Cicero,  on  a  field 
where  it  was  thought  few  could  contend  with  him, 
atid  published  an  examination  of  Cato's  character,  in 
a  work  entitled  "  Anticato"  \  in  which  he  pomted 
out  the  blemishes  of  his  character,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  that  Cicero's  praise  of  him  was  greatly 
exaggerated. 

In  his  military  character,  it  is  probable  that  he 
never  has  been  equalled.  Like  Alexander  the  Great, 
he  often  undertook  enterprizts  which  would  have 
been  rash  and  ruinous  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  lead- 
er*, but  the  success  of  which  was  secured  by  the 
vast  resources  of  his  mmd.     Indeed  the  Grecian  con- 

Jueror  can  scarcely  stand  a  comparison  with  Carsar. 
le  over-ran  nations  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy  : 
Cxsar  conquered  the  conquerors  nf  the  world,  and 
triumphed  over  the  most  accomplished  and  skilful 
l^ders.  His  Commentaries  arc  not  only  specimens 
of  the  purest  latinity,  but  they  are  a  treasure  of  mi« 
tftary  science,  and  show  the  vigilance  and  skill  con- 
tinually exercised  by  this  great  commander. 

We  may  perhaps  even  find  some  palliation  for  his 
ambition  in  the  degenerate  state  of  Roinan  manners. 
He  saw  that  the  republic  was  virtually  dead  ;  and 
that  the  sovereignty  must  soon  be  the  prize  of  the 
man  who  had  power  or  address  to  seize  it.  This 
niadc  him  less  scrupulous  about  the  measures  which 
he  employed ;  whilst  the  generosity  of  his  nature 
taught  him  to  believe,  that  he  could  render  his  usur- 
pation a  public  benefit.  In  no  bauds  could  unhmi- 
tcd  power  more  safely  be  lodged  ;  for  the  world  has 
never  seen  a  more  able  nor  a  more  amiable  despot 
than  Julius  Cxsar.     (g) 

C.£SARIAN  SECTION*  or  OfERATION.  See  Ml  D- 

'  CiESIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Hexan- 
4rta,  ajtd  order  Monogynia.     See  Botany,  p.  195  ; 


and  R.  Brown's  Prodrotnut,  Plant.  Nov.  Holland, 
&c.  p.  277. 

CjE.SULIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia,  and  order  Polygamia  iEqualis.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  295. 

CAFFA,  or  Kaffa.  probably  the  Theodosia  of 
the  aticienls, *  is  a  seaport  town  of  the  Crimea,  situa- 
ted on  a  high  mountain,  which  descends  with  a  half 
circular  slope  towards  the  roadstead.  From  the  beau- 
tiful bay  of  Caifa,  the  town  appears  to  cover  the 
southern  side  of  it,  and  to  rihe  like  a  vast  theatre,  with 
its  numerous  moitques  and  minarets,  over  all  the  hills 
which  encircle  that  part  of  the  bay.  On  the  southcra 
side  of  the  bay  stood  the  Genoese  citadel :  The  walls, 
which  are  tolerably  well  preserved,  are  Hanked  with 
towers,  and  marked  with  several  half  etfaced  inscrip- 
tions.  The  traces  of  the  streets,  within  the  inclo- 
sures,  arc  still  visible,  and  numerous  subterraneous 
chambers,  and  spacious  magazines,  amid  a  promis- 
cuous heap  of  ruins,  assert  the  former  splendour  of 
this  deserted  city.  The  opposite,  or  northern  side  of 
the  city,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Tartars,  is 
the  only  part  which  is  now  inhabited.  Between  these 
two  parts  of  the  city,  but  rather  towards  the  west, 
and  elevated  on  the  hills  above  them,  stood  that  part 
of  the  town  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Armenians, 
and  which  is  now  a  scene  of  ruins.  Near  the  walls  of 
the  old  Armenian  fortress,  and  on  the  high  ground 
above  the  Tartar  city,  are  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
building,  which  Dr  Clarke  supposes  to  have  been  an 
ancient  bath-  On  taking  down  a  part  of  the  stucco 
which  loosely  adhered  to  the  wall,  that  celebrated 
traveller  discovered  a  beautiful  covering  of  coloured 

Blaster,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in 
'ompeia  and  Herculaueum.  A  few  days  before  Dr 
Clarke's  arrival,  [July,  1800),  a  stone  was  discover- 
ed in  the  centre  ot  the  uld  pavement  of  this  building. 
It  was  rudely  sculptured  in  two  parts,  upon  a  kind 
of  Cipput.  In  the  upper  part  were  two  crowned 
heads,  and  the  lower  part  contained  a  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  a  stone  sepulchre.  ♦♦  1  endea- 
voured," says  Dr  Clarke,  "  to  prevail  on  the  guides 
to  follow  the  clue  thus  offered,  and  to  search  for  the 
staircase  so  represented,  below  the  spot  on  which 
the  atone  itself  was  found.  This  ihey  refused  to  do.*' 
The  other  buildings,  whtch  are  deserving  of  notice, 
and  which  are  in  the  Tartar  city,  are  some  magnifi. 
cent  public  baths  and  mosques  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
a  few  minarets,  several  shops,  the  Turkisli  coffee- 
house, an  unfinished  palace  of  the  late  Khan,  and  a 
large  stone  building  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  which 
was  formerly  a  mint.  Near  this  building  there  are 
some  ruins,  which  Dr  Clarke  thinks  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  Thcodosia.  The  earliest  in- 
scription which  he  could  find  was  not  before  the 
end  of  the  14-th  century.  One  of  these,  in  the  Ar- 
menian language,  sculptured  iu  relief,  on  a  mV^h  of 
white  marble,  was  brought  home  by  Dr  Clarke,  and 
is  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  univerbiiyhbrary  of  Cam- 
bridge. See  Clarke's  O'ree^  Marbles,  p.  3.  No.  viii. 
The  following  account  of  the  devastations  commit- 
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i*  **  As  far  u  my  own  obKrvatlons  carry  me,"  sayi  Dr  Clarke,  "  T  have  never  yet  been  satiiGed  as  to  the  fact  that  The*- 
vaA  CiUnk  stood  upon  the  same  spot."     TraiKtU^  vvl.  i.  p.  4^1.    See  the  note. 
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ted  by  the  Russians,  upon  the  public  buildings  of 
tliib  city,  is  80  peculiarly  interesting  and  characteris- 
tic, tlut  we  are  tempted  to  present  it  to  our  readers 
in  Dr  Clarke's  own  words  : 

"  The  melancholy  devastation  committed  by  the 
Russians,  while  it  draws  tears  down  the  checks  of  the 
Tartars,  and  extorts  man^  a  sigh  from  the  Anatolian 
Turk*  who  resort  to  Cana  for  commercial  purposes, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  indignation  of  every  enlight- 
ened people.  At  Caffa,  during  the  time  we  remained, 
the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  overthrow  the  beautiful 
mosques,  or  to  convert  ihem  into  magazines,  to  pull 
down  the  minarets,  tear  up  the  pubUc  fountains,  and 
to  destroy  all  the  public  aqueducts,  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  quantity  of  lead  which  they  were  thereby  ena- 
bled to  obtain.  While  these  works  of  destruction  were 
going  on,  the  officers  were  amusing  themselves  in  be- 
holding  the  miKchicf,  Tall  and  stately  minarets, 
whose  lofty  spires  added  much  grace  and  dignity  to 
the  town,  were  daily  levelled  w^ith  the  ground  ;  which 
were  of  no  other  value  to  their  destroyers  than  to 
supply  a  few  soldiers  with  bullets, f  or  their  officers 
with  a  dram.  I  was  in  a  Turkish  coffee-house  at 
CafTa,  when  the  principal  minaret,  one  of  the  ancient 
and  characteristic  monuments  of  the  country,  to 
which  the  Russians  bad  been  some  days  employed  in 
fixing  blocks  and  ropes,  came  down  with  such  violence 
that  Its  fall  shook  every  house  in  the  place.  The 
Turks  seated  on  divans,  were  all  smoking,  and  when 
that  is  the  case,  an  earthquake  will  scarcely  rouse 
them  ;  nevertheless,  at  this  fliifrrant  act  of  impiety 
and  dishonour,  they  rose,  breathing  out  deep  and 
bitter  cursts  against  the  enemies  of  their  prophet. 
Even  the  Greeks,  who  were  present,  testified  their 
anger  by  similar  imprecations.  One  of  them  turning 
to  me,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  said,  xvith  a 
coimtenance  of  contempt  and  indignation,  ^ttlfxi  I 
ScVTHiANS !  which  I  found  afterwards  to  be  a  com- 
imon  term  of  reproach  ;  for,  though  the  Greeks 
profess  the  same  religion  as  the  Russians,  they  detest 
the  latter  as  cordially  as  do  the  Turks  or  Tartars. 
The  most  lamentable  part  of  the  injury  thus  sustain- 
ed, has  been  in  the  destruction  of  the  conduits  and 
public  fountains,  which  conveyed,  together  with  the 
purest  water,   from  distant  mountains,  a  source  of 


lutions  prior  to  ihcir  going  to  the  mosquej.  They 
were  nearly  all  demolished  when  we  arrived. 

The  sculptured  marbles  of  its  ancient  Grecian  tO' 
habitants  had  not  shared  a  better  fate.  All  that 
even  Mahometans  had  spared  of  bas-reliefs,  of  inscrip- 
tions,  or  architectural  pillars,  were  broken  by  the 
Russians,  and  sold  aa  materials  to  construct  their 
miserable  barracks.  We  found  the  identical  marbln, 
described  by  Oderico,  broken  and  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  ruins  of  the  old  Genoese  fortress.  These  were 
of  pecuhar  interest,  because  they  related  to  the 
history  of  the  town.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  solicited 
to  become  purchasers  ',  the  request  was  immediateir 
denied  by  the  general  officers.  Strangers,  he  saicf* 
are  not  permitted  to  lake  any  thing  out  of  the 
country." 

The  roadstead  of  Caffa  is  protected  by  a  promon- 
tory from  almost  every  wind,  except  those  from  the 
north  and  south  west.  Ships  can  anchor  very  near 
the  shore  in  a  slimy  bottom.  Its  commerce  is  so  ia« 
considerable,  that  a  small  number  of  merchant  ship* 
can  scarcely  find  cargoes  in  it.  Fishing  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent  in  the  bay  of  Caffa.  and  tlie  sea  of 
Azof  affords  a  great  quantity  of  sturgeons,  the  spawn 
of  which,  when  salted,  is  called  caviar,  and  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  trade. 

The  city  of  CafTa  was  so  flourishing  under  the  Ge- 
noese, that  it  obtained  the  iiame  of  Crim-Stambul,  or 
the  Constantinople  of  Crimea.  It  first  came  into 
their  hands  in  A.  D.  V226,  and  continued  in  their 
pusbcssion  till  the  year  14-75,  when  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  Mahomet  the  Great.  A  considerable  trade, 
however,  was  still  carried  oo  between  Genoa  and 
CaflTa  ;  and  in  1672,  when  the  city  was  visited  by  Sir 
John  Chardin,  400  vessels  arrived  and  cleared  out  in 
the  space  of  fjrly  days.  After  this  the  commerce  of 
Caffa  was  entirely  lost,  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorua 
shut  against  foreign  vessels.  When  Caffa,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Crimea,  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  the 
convention  of  171*3,  Catherine  restored  the  ancient 
name  of  Theodosia,  and  seemed  desirous  to  promote 
its  commercial  intercala.  A  quarantine  was  conse^ 
qucntly  established,  and  encouragement  held  out  for 
merchants  to  settle  in  the  town  ;  but  these  attenipta 
seem  to  have  failed,  as  the  town  contained  only  about 


health  and  comfort  to  the  people.     They  first  carry    ^lu  famihes  in  ISOO,  when  visited  by  Dr  CUrkei 


off  the  leaden  pipes  in  order  to  make  bullets  ;  then 
*hcy  take  down  all  the  marble  stabs  and  large  stones 
for  building  materials,  which  they  employ  in  the 
construction  of  barracks ;  lastly,  they  blow  up  the 
channels  which  convey  water,  because  they  say  the 
water  porters  cannot  cam  a  hvelihuod  whi^n  there  are 
pubhc  fountains.  Some  of  these  faiintaiiiB  were  of 
great  antiquity,  and  beautifully  decorated  with  mavble 
reservoirs,  as  well  as  with  bas-rehefs  and  inscriptions. 
In  all  Mahometan  countries,  it  is  considered  an  act 
of  piety  to  preserve  and  to  adorn  the  public  aqueducts. 
"Works  of  that  nature  once  appeared  in  almost  every 
street  of  Caffa  ;  some  were  public  washing  places  ; 
others  poured  out  streams  of  water  as  clear  as  crystal 
for  allaying  the  thirst  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  ab- 


and  in  some  instances  a  house  contained  more  than 
one  family.  lu  1803,  wheu  this  town  was  visited  by 
Reuilly,  the  number  of  houses  did  not  exceed  100,  J 
which  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  In  former 
times,  Caffa  coutainvd  36,000  houses  within  its  walla, 
and  including  the  suburbs,  not  less  than  +4',000 
houses.  See  Cliardm  s  Travels  v  Reuilly's  Travel* 
in  the  Crimea  in  1803,  chap,  vi. ;  but  particularly 
Clarke's  TravtJs  in  varioux  Countries  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  vol.  i.  chap.  xix.  p.  445.  Sec  also 
Crim£:\.     (o) 

CAFFRARIA,  a  country  of  Africa,  extending 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  ;  and  con- 
tained on  the  west  between  the  'iOth  a«d  25th  degree 
of  S.  Lat.  and  between  the  Slth  and  32d  degree  of. 


•f-  The  Russian  iroop>  are  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  lead- 

tladl  tbe  recent  accounts  of  this  town,  it  is  said  to  coumlii  four  or  ive  thousand  bouact » 
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S*  Lat.  00  llie  ea»l.  Some  geograp'her*  have  dilated 
these  boundaries,  and  have  applied  the  name  to  the 
irholc  country  lying  south  of  Cape  Negro  aiid  the 
iver  Del  Spirit u  Santo,  and  reaching  toward  the 
Dortb,  bctwx-en  Lower  Guinea  and  Monomatapa,  as 
high  as  the  equator.  But  the  appellation  Caffraria 
jTiust  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  country  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Caffres,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name ;  and 
as  this  people  differ  very  widely  in  appearance,  in  dis- 
position»  and  in  manners,  both  from  the  negroes  on 
the  north,  and  the  Hottentots  on  the  south,  the  ex- 
tent uf  their  territories  has  been  ascertained  with  con- 
siderable accuracy. 

Of  this  country,  however,  our  knowledge  is  as  yet 
"very  defective.  No  travellers  have  penetrated  far 
enough  into  the  interior,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  give 
a  correct  description  of  iti  productions  and  inliabi- 
tants.  Their  excursions  have  been  confined  to  some 
particular  hordes  ;  and  from  the  manners  and  appear- 
ance of  these  have  been  drawn  the  general  character 
of  the  nation.  The  Booshuanas,  Barroloos,  Dama- 
rac,  Tambookies,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cafferland, 
«rho  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  colonists 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  name  of  Caffres, 
arc  the  only  tribes  of  which  we  have  any  account :  and 
it  is  to  the  latter  of  these  that  the  descriptions  of  Pa- 
ter!on,  Sparmann)  Vaillaot,  and  Barrow,  chiefly  refer. 
This  countrr  towards  the  east  is  in  many  places 
extremely  fertile.  The  moiui tains  are  covered  with 
immense  forests.  The  plains  are  clothed  with  a  luxu- 
riant herbage,  and  refreshed  and  fertilized  by  innume- 
rable streams.  But  towards  the  west,  in  the  country 
of  the  Damaras,  it  is  a  perfect  desert.  The  inhabi- 
tants keep  no  kind  of  cattle.  Their  country,  in  fact, 
is  so  totally  barren  and  sandy,  that  no  cattle  could  ex- 
ist upon  it ;  and  the  whole  subsistence  of  theinbe  de- 
pends upon  the  exchanging  of  copper  rings  and  beads 
lor  provisions  with  the  Booshuanas  on  the  cast,  and  the 
Namaqua  Hottentots  on  the  south.  These  articles 
thfj  themselves  manufacture  from  the  copper  ore, 
which  IS  found  in  great  abundance,  in  a  chain  of 
lountaios  extending  from  the  Orange  river  to  the 
»pic.  The  climate  is  very  variable,  but  it  seldom 
sins,  except  in  summer,  when  it  is  attended  with 
lunder  and  lightning.  On  the  banks  of  the  Great 
ih  river,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  colo- 
y  and  Cafferland,  Mr  Barrow  experienced  a  very  rc- 
larkable  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  du- 
iiig  the  space  of  two  days.  When  descending  the 
heights  towards  the  level  of  the  river,  the  thermome- 
ter, which,  on  the  preceding  night,  was  as  low  as  52°, 
aiid  which,  at  noon,  had  stood  at  72**,  in  the  course 
»f  an  hour  ascended  to  102°  in  the  shade,  and  to 
lOti"  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  wind,  he  observes,  was  due  north,  and  remark- 
ably strong,  and  the  stream  of  air  was  so  heated,  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  bear  expobure  to  it  for 
any  length  of  time.  On  the  following  day,  however, 
on  the  same  spot,  and  with  the  same  wind,  but  less 
strong,  the  thermometer  was  no  higher  than  7l°. 

The  inhabitants  of  tliit>  country,  though  generally 
denominated  CalTies,  call  themselves  Koussis.  They 
_i>ow  no  such  word  as  Caffre  ;  in  fact,  they  are  un- 
^  iblc  to  pronounce  it,  as  they  have  no  tuund  for  the 
tatter  R.  in  thvir  language.     The  name  if  derived 


from  the  Arabic  cajir,  signifying  infideL  It  wasap-  CiffraitK 
plied  by  the  Arabs  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  all  who 
did  not  profess  the  religion  of  Islam  ;  and  the  Pur< 
tuguese,  tnking  it  in  a  general  M'Dse,  have  extended 
it  to  ail  those  nations  of  Afnca  wljo  f<eem  to  have  uo 
knowledge  of  a  Deity.  That  the  Caffres  arc  not  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  country,  appears  perfectly 
evident,  from  their  great  dissimilarity,  in  almost  every* 
respect,  to  the  other  nations  that  surround  them  ) 
and  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr  Barrow,  that  the^ 
are  of  Arabic  origin,  though  we  may  somewhat  differ 
from  that  intelligent  traveller  in  proving  their  aiHnity 
to  that  nation.  They  possess  many  features  of  resem* 
b]ance,both  in  shape  and  in  manners,  to  the  nomadizing 
tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert.  They  have  the  same 
contour  of  visage,  the  same  pastoral  habits,  and  the 
same  hospitable  disposition  ;  aad  what  fixes  their  af- 
finity still  stronger,  they  practise  the  same  rite  of 
circumcision.  But  it  becomes  a  question  not  unde- 
serving of  a  solution,  (though  we  do  not  pretend  to 
give  one  altogether  satisfactory,)  how  came  they  in- 
to their  preuent  insulated  situation  ?  Had  they  ever 
constituted  a  part  of  the  armies  of  the  Mahometan 
caliphs,  which  overran  the  northern  shores  of  Africa, 
and  extended  their  conquests  along  the  eastern  boun- 
daries of  this  continent,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they 
could  have  been  so  separated  from  their  companions, 
as  to  forget  the  very  uame  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
originally  belonged,  and  to  retain  no  traces  of  that  re- 
ligion which  they  had  laboured  to  propagate  and  main- 
tain. We  know  that  when  Vasco  de  Gama  visited 
this  country,  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the 
Arabs  had  possession  of  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Co* 
ricntes  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  consequently  very  im- 
probable, that  a  people  of  the  same  language,  of  the 
same  religion,  and  inhabiting  the  adjacent  country* 
should  have  been  so  completely  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  their  brethren.  W^erc  we  to  form  a 
conjecture  upon  this  subject,  we  should  date  the 
emigration  of  this  people  prior  to  the  final  Eubju- 
gntion  of  Arabia  to  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
opposition  which  the  religion  of  the  impostor  expe- 
rienced from  his  countrymen,  on  his  first  appearance 
as  a  reformer ;  the  difficulties  which  he  afterwards 
met  with  in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes  through- 
out the  peninsula  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  there 
are  some  of  the  Arab  nations  who,  even  to  this  day, 
have  withstood  the  power  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
are  still  idolaters  ;  induce  us  to  suppose*  that  some 
of  the  independent  tribes  would  prefer  to  forsake 
their  country,  rather  than  the  religion  of  their  fathera. 
These  passing  over  into  Ethiopia,  might  wander  south- 
ward in  search  of  new  settlements  (  and,  driven  before 
the  swords  of  the  conquering  Moslems,  might  receive 
the  appellation  of  injiilds,  which  they  elill  retain, 
and  which  might  prevent  all  intercourse  between  them 
and  their  oppressors.  Their  adherence  to  the  rite  of 
circumcision  cannot  be  urged,  as  is  done  by  Mr  Bar- 
row, as  any  proof  whatever  of  their  having  formerly 
professed  the  religion  ot  Islam.  This  rite  is  not  pe» 
culiar  to  that  religion,  but  was  practised  by  the  de» 
Bcendents  of  Ishmael  long  before  the  appearance  of 
M<ihoinet ;  and,  according  to  Josephus,  was  perform- 
ed, not  on  the  eighth  day,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
JewBj  but  when  about  twelve  or  thirteen  yeara  old. 
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^•iirkii4-  witiili  iiiiiioil  I*  Kill  (ihnervcd  both  hj  tbe  Mahome- 
Uii*  Hutl  (Irilln-t.  'riiiH  ceremonjt  however,  the  Caf- 
hti  ilovH  nut  i-diiaiclrr  hh  a  sacred  institution,  but  mere* 
ly  M*  M  iiiiitiim  iiandi'd  down  to  him  by  his  ancestors^ 
anil  a*  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  their  memory.  It  is 
llir  iiidy  I'Xtrriur  mark  of  religion  which  he  seems  to 
hiivt'  ii'tHiiird  {  and  if  he  possesses  any  religion  at  all} 
It  IH  M  irlif;iun  without  worship. 

'I'lu-  Hp|iraranrt'  of  the  CaiTre  bespeaks  him  to  have 
iiiiruittf  fn»in  a  race  very  superior  to  his  neighbours 
ilii*  1  fiitteittots  of  the  Cupe,  or  the  negroes  of  Mo- 
/Riiibii|iir.  He  has  neither  the  protruding  cheek- 
h(iiics  and  contracted  chin  of  the  one,  nor  the  large 
hriiad  fare,  flat  nose,  and  thick  lips  of  the  other. 
The  i'uutoiir  of  his  visage  and  head  can  scarcely  be 
diHtiiiguiitlird  from  that  of  an  Eumpcan  ;  his  counte- 
nani'ris  open  and  manly,  and  generally  overspread  with 
a  smile  i  iiis  eyes  are  large  .ind  bljok,  his  teeth  as  pure 
as  ivory,  ami  his  hair  short  and  curled ;  his  figure  is 
tall,  nmseuldr,  and  elegant  t  and  his  carriage  firm  and 
f  riH'l.  **  A  young  man  about  twenty.**  says  Mr  Bar* 
niw,  *■  of  via' fret  ten  inches  high,  was  one  of  the  finest 
ftgiiivK  that  }H'rhap»  was  ever  created.  He  was  a  per- 
leet  Meivules  i  and  «  cast  fiom  his  binly  would  not  have 
dis^iitied  the  |>rdrstal  of  that  deity  in  the  Farwese  pa- 
Uve."  The  women,  however,  are  not  of  such  a  hand- 
some make,  briii^  rattier  of  low  stature,  and  strong 
limlirdi  hut  they  aiv  sprightly.  gvHKl  humoured,  and 
Mi'tive  I  iiud  iheu  counteiMnces  aiv  animated  with  dark 
•iiai  kliiig  ryes,  and  regular  and  beautiful  white  teeth . 
The  sMiitr  iiavrllrr.  whin  describing  a  party  of  Caffre 
wituii-ii,  the  fust  indeed  which  he  had  met  with,  ob- 
•rMrk,  ••  (lOiid  temper,  animation,  and  a  cheerful 
turn  of  niiutli  beamed  in  all  their  countenances.  We 
found  them  to  be  modest,  without  reserve ;  extreme- 
ly  curious,  without  being  troublesome  ;  lively,  but 
uut  impudent  j  and  sportive,  without  the  least  sha- 
dow of  being  lascivious."  The  Caffm  also  fturpasa 
their  neighbours  io  the  qualifications  of  their  minds. 
They  are  mild,  benevolent,  and  hospiuble,  but  at 
the  same  time  brave,  and  devoid  of  fear  or  suspicion ; 
and  in  their  manners  have  more  the  appearance  of  ci- 
viliaaiiun  than  any  other  unlettered  nation  in  the  world. 

Their  language,  though  they  retain  not  the  small- 
■Bt  veitige  of  a  written  character,  surpasses  that  of 
many  nations  who  can  boast  of  greater  rrfioement 
Kud  civiliaation.  **  In  the  enunciation,"  says  Mr 
Barniw,  **  it  is  soft,  fluent,  and  harmonious;  has 
■wither  the  monotonous  mouthing  of  the  savage,  nor 
the  nasal  nor  guttural  sounds  that  prevail  in  almost 
all  the  £uropran  tongues  ;  and  is  as  different  from 
that  of  the  Hottentots,  as  the  latter  is  from  the 
English."  The  names  of  the  mountains  and  rivers 
of  this  country,  however,  are  all  Hottentot,  which 
is  a  presumptive  proof  that  the  Caffret  are  not  the 
aborigines  of  these  possessions  which  they  now  enjoy. 

The  habitations  of  these  people  are  in  general  cir- 
cular, apd  in  tbe  form  of  bee- hives,  and  are  larger 
and  more  regular  than  those  of  the  Hottentots,  in 
Cafferland,  the  frame  is  constructed  of  wood,  which 
is  plastered  both  within  and  without  with  a  kind 
of  mortar  made  of  yellow  clay  and  the  dung  of 
rattle,  and  a  neat  covering  of  matting  is  wrought 
over  the  whole.  Their  temporary  abodes,  when 
waiulering  about  with   their  cattle,   are  generally 


formed  of  the  shrubbery  of  the  woods,  and  caoaitt  CaSs 
of  a  few  living  twigs  bent  and  interwoven  into  each  ^nf 
other  in  the  form  of  a  parabola,  and  covered"  over 
with  branches  of  trees  and  long  gnus. 

The  villagre  which  Mr  Barrow  visited,  centaiiied 
only  from  40  to  50  huts ;  but  among  the  BooaBU> 
ANAS  and  Barraloos,  the  towns  are  much  more 
extensive  and  better  built.  (See  these  artides.) 
The  Caffres  rub  their  fiices  and  bodies  with  a  aoln- 
tion  of  red  ochre,  and  the  practice  of  tatooimg  u 
very  general  throughout  the  nation.  The  dress  of 
the  men  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  cloak  made  of  calf 
skins,  which  in  summer  they  throw  entirely  a«de. 
They  are  fond  of  ornament,  and  their  legs  and  arms 
are  decorated  with  rings  of  ivory,  or  bracelets  of 
copper  and  iron.  Their  necks  are  surrounded  with 
glass  beads,  or  a  string  of  small  bones,  to  which  they 
give  a  most  beautiful  polish,  and  some  of  them  wear 
porcupine  auills  stuck  through  the  ears.  The  wo- 
men have  also  a  skin  cloak  reaching  below  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  which  they  wear  in  all  seasons,  and  which 
ii  studdmi  with  brass  buttons.  The  head  is  covered 
with  a  close  leather  cap,  ornamented  with  beads,  shells, 
and  pieces  of  polished  irnn  or  copper ;  and  from  their 
neck,  which  is  decorated  with  a  vast  variety  and  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments,  is  suspended  the  shell  of  a  small 
land  tortoise,  in  which  they  carry  some  red  ochre^ 
and  a  thin  piece  of  leather  to  rub  it  upon  their  faces. 

The  Ca&re  is  both  a  shepherd  and  a  warrior,  but' 
he  only  assumes  the  latter  character  when  the  emer- 
gencies of  his  tribe  call  for  his  assistance.  War  is 
not  with  him  an  employment  which  he  prosecutes 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  ^irat  for  blood  or  plunder, 
and  is  never  entered  into,  either  for  extension  of  ter- 
ritory or  individual  a^graadizenent.  It  is  oaly  when 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  by  the  aggression  or  in- 
justice of  a  neighbouring  horde,  that  lie  renouncet 
for  a  time  his  peacefid  habits,  and  enters  into  all  the 
horrors  and  fatigues  of  war.  His  principal  weapon 
is  the  omkontoo,  or  hastagai,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Hottentots,  from  the  name  of  the  tree  of  which  the 
shaft  is  formed.  It  is  an  iron  spear,  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  fixed  to  a  tapering  shaft,  about  four  feet 
long.  This  he  throws  with  great  address,  and  sd- 
dom  fails  of  hitting  his  object  if  within  fifty  or  sixty 
paces.  His  other  weapon  is  the  ieerie,  which  lie 
uses  dther  in  close  engagement  or  at  a  distance.  It 
is  a  kind  of  club  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
at  one  end  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter.  He  car- 
ries also  an  oval  shield  about  fonr  feet  in  length, 
made  of  the  thickest  part  of  a  bullock's  hide,  upon 
which  he  receives  the  darts  and  arrows  of  his  enemj'. 
He  disdains,  however,  to  poison  his  weapons  u  ti 
done  by  his  neighbours  the  Bosjesmans  and  Hotten- 
tots, and  considers  it  as  unworthy  both  of  his  cou- 
rage and  his  humanity  :  neither  does  he  attack  by  snr- 
pnse,  but  boldly  opposes  himself  to  his  adversary  in 
the  open  field.  "  Le  Caffre,"  sa>'8  Vaillant,  *•  cherche 
toujours  son  ennemi  face  a  face ;  il  ne  jpeot  lancer  sa 
hassagai,  qu*il  ne  soit  a  decouvert;  w  Hottentot, 
au  contraire,  cache  sous  une  roche,  ou  derriere  un 
buisson,  envoie  la  mort,  sans  s'exposer  a  la  recevoiri 
I'un  est  le  tigrre  perfide  qui  fond  traitreusement  sur 
la  proie  ;  Pautre  est  le  hon  genereux  qui  s'annonce, 
se  montre  attaque  et  pent,  sHl  n'est  pas  vainquer.** 
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^Ri*  sanliod  cf  diipoiing  of  their  de^d  differi  from 
•ua:  cs  ui  their  neighbours.  The  h.onoars  of  sepul- 
n=?  «  beyond  ottf  on  their  chiefs,  who  are  com- 
ansojT  istemd  irry  deep,  in  the  places  where  their 
CX9  flezt£  d-ring  the  night,  or  are  covered  over  with 
snnss.  heaped  op  in  the  form  of  a  cupola.  The 
-r^zra  ast  depssited  in  the  ant'hills  which  have 
be-T  excavated  by  the  mjirmecophagit  or  ant-eaters  ; 
br:  aT  dbe  mt  are  thrown  out  into  an  open  ditch, 
wrir^  if  cjuiuion  to  the  whole  horde,  and  are  there 
ieh  whhoct  covering',  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves. 
I:  II  irssL  this  circumstance  that  the  country  abounds 
vnb  tbe«e  ^imals,  as  a  Cafire,  in  consideration  of 
isnrr  lernces  in  this  respect,  never  attempts  to  de- 
KTvy  then.  But  however  shocking  and  unnatural 
tij*  pr*ct:ce  mar  appear,  yet  the  Caffres  entertain  a 
great  rwpect  for  the  memory  of  their  deceased  rela. 
UjzA ;  aad  to  swear  by  one  of  them  is  considered  as 
s^  criolable  oath. 

When  Mr  Barrow  visited  Caffcrland  in  1798,  the 
rspreme  authority  was  held  by  a  young  ehief  called 
Oaika,  who  was  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  and 
"ooivrity^  a  clear  and  vigorous  understanding.  He 
ud  been  at  war  with  his  uncle  Zambie,  who,  having 
acted  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  nephevi^ 
had  refofcd  to  resign  to  him  the  government  on  his 
ooiciog  of  age.  In  this  war  Zambie  had  been  joined 
by  a  powerful  chief  to  the  northward ;  but  Gaika, 
usLcted  by  his  fiither's  friends,  had  been  completely 
TictorioDS,  and  had  taken  the  usurper  prisoner.  Thn 
nun,  however,  he  treated  with  great  lenity,  restoring 
to  him  his  wives  and  all  his  effects ;  and  the  only  re* 
ttrictioo  that  was  imposed  upon  him,  was  to  be 
aJirays  in  the  same  village  with  the  king.  Gaika 
was  weD  affected  towards  the  British  government  at 
the  Cape;  and  were  the  hostilities  of  the  Dutch 
boors  sufficiently  repressed,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Caffre  nation,  under  such  a  chief,  would 
ir.ake  a  rapid  advancement  in  civilization.  See  Bar* 
row'i  Aic/unt  of  Travels  in  Southern  Africa^  vol.  i. 
p.  i'/f,  ice. ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  112. ;  Le  Vaillant  Vojfage 
do^t  I'i-terieure  de  fAfrinuet  torn.  ii.  p.  200,  &c. ; 
Hy*rr.\T.z.'i  y^yaee  toine  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vol.  ii. 
y.  lOi. ;  Thui.ber;j'»  Trai^Uin  Europe,  Aj'rica,  and 
Atia,  -i'j..  i.  i:.d  li. ;  and  Paterson's  Joumies  into  the 
r.  vB'.Jry  ',j  the  Hottentots  and  Cfiffrariof  p.  92,  &c. 

CAGLIA  R  I,  or  Calaki,  the  capital  of  Sardinia', 
ntrAi  '^yrjft  a  comTr.ar.ding  eminence,  at  the  bottom 
<^  i  capv.i^ut  bay  o.'i  the  southern  side  of  the  island. 
1  f^  t'lA.'i  r.iift  from  the  sea,  and,  with  its  vicinity, 
tJtx  *  frry  har.dv^me  appearance  from  the  bay.  It 
it  'd>;£*'i'd.*d  Lr  a  cattle  arid  regular  fortifications,  and 
n 'L.i.it'i  i.'.t'^  th*  upper  town,  which  is  improperly 
^t'r^d  »•  1  >.e  Cattle,"  and  the  lower  town,  or  sub- 
---■i.  T:.*  f'jr:r.*:T  ii  walled  round,  and  contains 
s^-^A  t^I^.-aiil*  bj:l<lings  ;  but  the  latter,  which  lies 
uyjr.  \-.t  ti.ort,  is  irrejjular  and  dirty,  and  chiefly  in- 
ii.'-.tftC  iv  '.h*:  poorer  classes.  Cagliari  was  the  resi- 
d*-!'^  '.i  a  vi'j<:rov,  the  iee  of  an  archbishop,  the 
yofJ:  cf  stKn:!>!y  for  the  cortes  or  states  general,  and 
ilif:  Kkt  &f  an  urjveriity,  founded  in  1606*.  It  con- 
ta:.-.i  a  i:.p*Tb  cathedral,  five  churches,  and  twenty 
cr/r.vestt ;  axid  bad  a  royal  audience,  and  several  other 
»r;i-.aali. 
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This  town  posaetset  an  excellent  hxrboor,  md  is  64 

most  conveniently  situated  for  an  extmUTe  commeroe.  ^ 
The  want  of  proper  encouragement*  however,  and^ 
burdensome  restrictions,  prevent  the  inhabhanta  from 
profiting  by  these  advantages.  They  have  little 
trade,  and  seem  to  be  compTetdT  abaorbed  in  indo. 
Icnce.  The  harbour  is  screeocd  by  m  small  ishnd 
called  Pictra  Laida,  and  in  the  baj  a  ntunerous  fleet 
may  anchor  in  safety,  in  from  tnree  to  fifteen  fa- 
thoms of  water.  A  smaH  mole,  capaUe  of  containing 
four  galleys,  lies  opposite  the  low  town.  It  it  dint 
in  towards  the  south  by  a  wall  rising  about  tbne 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  serves  aa  a  rampartyaad 
has  a  battery  of  deven  pieces  of  cannon. 

Cagliari  is  supposed  to  have  been  6rst  founded  bj 
the  Carthaginians,  and  called  Caralis.  Upon  the  v^ 
pearance  of  a  British  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leak  m 
1708,  the  inhabitants,  fearing  the  destruction  of  their 
town,  compelled  the  governor  to  surrender,  after  a 
few  shots,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  It  was,  however,  reuken  by  the  Sps. 
niards  in  1717,  and  about  two  year*  after  ceded"  to 
the  house  of  Savoy.  Population  30,00a  N.  Lat 
39°  25',  E.  Longr.  9°  le*.  See  Peuchet  DuAumwnm 
&c. ;  Azumi  Histoire  Geographi^e,  Palitiqm,  d 
NaturelU  de  la  Sardaigite,  1801 ;  and  Delta  atU 
Cagliari,  della  citto  Sauari  Noliae  compeiuKote  Mere 
e  profane,  1780.     (l) 

CAHORS,  a  town  of  France,  anciently  esBcd 
Divona  Cadurcit  and,  before  the  revolution,  the  ca^ 
pital  of  Quercy,  and  a  bishop's  see,  but  now  the 
chief  place  in  the  department  of  the  L,ot,  is  situated 
upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  that  river,  about  143 
leagues  south  from  Paris.  It  is  an  irregular  tovii 
with  narrow  streets,  built  partly  against  the  steep 
side  of  a  hill,  and  defended  witn  a  thick  wall  and 
regular  fortifications.  The  cathedral,  which  is  on»> 
mented  with  a  large  cupola,  bears  evident  marks  of 
antiquity  ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  ot 
a  Roman  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct.  It  has  aa  aca- 
demy and  lyceum  ;  but  its  university,  which  was  es. 
tablished  in  1 332,  was  united  to  that  of  Thoulouse  in 
1751 .  Cahors  has  some  manufactures  of  superfine  and 
common  drabs  and  ratteens.  Its  principal  trade  sod 
wealth,  however,  are  derived  from  the  vineyards  is 
the  neighbourhood,  which  annually  produce  about 
60,000  pipes  of  wine.  This  wine  holds  a  high  rank 
among  the  red  wines  of  France,  and  great  quaotitiH 
of  it  are  transported  by  the  Lot  and  the  Garrone  to 
Bourdeauz,  from  whence  it  is  carried  to  Holland  and 
England.  This  town  carries  on  also  a  considerabk 
tramc  in  hogs  and  walnut  oil  with  Langruedoc  and 
Spain.  It  formerly  had  four  annual  fairs,  each  of 
which  lasted  four  days ;  but  it  has  now  twdve,  of 
one  day  each,  which  are  held  on  the  first  day  of  en« 
ry  month,  except  in  January  and  November,  when 
the  fair  is  kept  on  the  third. 

Cahors  is  governed  by  a  prefect,  a  secretary-gene- 
ral, a  receiver-general,  a  paymaster,  and  a  director  of 
the  customs  ;  and  has  a  court  of  criminal  and  special 
justice,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a  chamber  of 
manufactures.  Population  12,000.  N.  Lat.  44"  26', 
E.  Long.  1°  32'.  See  Peuchet  Dictionnaire,  kc; 
and  Tynna  Almanack  du  Commerce,  1811.     (l) 

CAIFA,   Caipha  or  Heifai   Ephe,  KErfii* 
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CAWrt,'  tod  Cabi,  are  different  names  which  have 
been  given  to  a  sea-port  town  of  Palestine,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cartnel,  and  opposite  to  Acre, 
from  wtiich  it  is  separated  by  the  bay  of  Acre. 

This  place  was  formerly  but  a  wretched  village, 
constructed  froin  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Porphyria, 
the  remains  of  which  may  be  still  seen  within  less 
than  a  mile  of  Caifa.  The  niins  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Porphyria  are  still  in  existence  ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  this  place  was  the  Sicammon  of 
Ptolemy.  The  houses  of  Caifa  are  irregularly  scat- 
tered, and  are  small  atid  flat  roofed  ;  and,  in  summer, 
the  inhabitant*  were  accustomed  to  elecp  in  arbours, 
formed  of  the  boughs  of  trees.  Since  Caife  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  chief  of  Acre,  a  custotn- 
liouse  has  been  estabhshed,  and  the  town  has  been 
defended  by  a  citadel,  and  by  walls  towards  the  sea. 

As  the  anchoring  ground  near  Caifa  is  much  supe- 
rior to  that  at  Acre,  the  corsairs  formerly  put  in 
here  to  sell  their  prizes,  which  generally  consisted  of 
rice  and  slaves ;  and  one  of  the  Carmelites  usually 
lent  his  aid  as  an  interpreter  between  the  pirates  and 
the  inhabitants.  As  the  port  of  Acre  has  been 
choked  up,  and  is  not  able  to  receive  large  ships, 
the  vessels  which  trade  with  that  place  cast  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Acre,  during  the  good  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  August,  and  September  ;  but  during  the 
other  seven  months  of  the  year,  they  arc  under  the 
necessity  of  loading  and  unloading  the  merchandise 
of  Acre  at  Caifa,  and  of  transporting  it  from  one 
place  to  another  in  small  barks.  The  town  of  Caifa 
exacts  a  certain  tribute  from  travellers,  who  visit  the 
church  upon  Mount  Carmel ;  but  the  Europeans  set- 
tled in  the  town  are  free  from  this  exaction.  The  in- 
habitants are  principally  Mahometans,  Catholics,  and 
Greeks.  Distance  from  Acre,  8  miles  south-west. 
W.  Long.  S.i'  lO*,  N.  Lat.  SS^  44'.  See  Ache  and 
Carmel.     (;) 

CAIFONG.     See  Kaifong. 

CAILLE,  Nicholas  Lewis  de  la,  a  celebrated 
French  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Rumigny,  in  the 
rfeparlment  of  the  Aisnc,  on  the  15ih  of  March 
1713.  The  example  of  his  father,  who,  after  quit- 
ting the  army,  dedicated  his  leisure  hours  to  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  pursuits,  exciled  in  the  mind 
of  hi9  son  an  ardent  passion  for  the  same  studies. 
After  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  at  school, 
where  he  gave  manifest  indications  of  his  future  ta- 
lents, he  went  to  Paris  in  1729,  to  perfect  himself 
iii  the  study  of  the  clansics  and  philosophy.  Being 
uitended  for  the  church,  La  Caille  was  sent  to  study 
theology  at  the  college  of  Lisieux  ;  but  his  love  for 
astronomy  became  so  great,  that  he  declined  entering 
into  priest's  orders,  lest  his  rehgious  duties  should 
be  sacrificed  to  his  ardour  for  science.  At  the  early 
a^  of  18  La  Caille  lost  his  father,  and  was  left 
vnthout  any  meaus  of  support.  The  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon, however,  by  whom  his  father  had  been  patro- 
nucd,  generously  extended  the  same  kindness  to  the 
MM),  and  provided  for  all  his  wants.  In  173G  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Bailly,  by  whom  he  was  recom- 
tmitd  to  JamefrCassini,  who  obtained  for  him  an  ap- 
VOJ,.l 
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pointment  in  the  observatory  ;  and  by  his  valuable  irt- 
structions,  he  acquired  much  additional  knowledge  of 
his  favourite  science,  and  obtained  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  difficult  art  of  observation.  During  the 
year  1739,  he  was  engaged,  along  with  M.  Cassini  de 
Thury,  the  brother  of  his  friend,  m  the  general  survey 
of  France,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  1 744, 
under  the  title  of  Meridienne  de  I'Observatoire  Royal 
de  Paris  vcrijiee ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the 
college  of  Mazarine.  La  Caille  was,  on  the  3d 
May,  1741,  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  he  has  enriched  the  memoirs  of  that 
learned  body  with  many  valuable  communication?.  Jn 
174-3,  he  published  his  Lcgofis  de  Mecafiique.  His 
Legons  Eiementaire  d' Astronomic,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Robertson,  appeared  in 
1746;  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1755,  and  a 
third  edition  by  La  Lande  in  1780.  The  Legons  EU- 
mentaires  d'Oplique  of  La  Caille  were  published  at 
Paris  in  1750.  ror  the  work  entitled  L'Arl  de  vert' 
Jier  Us  dates,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1750, 
La  Caille  computed  all  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  aera. 
He  likewise  calculated  a  volume  of  ephemerides  from 
1745  to  1755,  another  from  1755  to  1764,  and  a  third 
from  1765  to  1775.  His  TaOulce  Solarcs  quas  c  no- 
vissimis  suis  obscrvationibus  deduxit,  were  published 
in  1758. 

After  having  continued  for  several  years  to  carry 
on  his  observations  at  the  observatory  of  the  Maza- 
rine college,  he  proposed  to  the  French  court  the 
project  of  visiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  positions  of  the  stars  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  This  plan  having  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  minister,  he  set  out 
for  the  Cape  on  the  2 1st  November,  1750  ;  and  du- 
ring his  residence  at  that  settlement  and  in  the  isles 
of  France  and  Bourbon,  he  observed  the  places  of 
no  fewer  than  10,000  stars  which  are  invisible  in 
our  latitude,  and  made  a  number  of  important  ob- 
sorvationa  on  the  parallaxes  of  the  planets,  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic,  and  astronomical  refractions. 
Haviug  thus  completed  the  object  of  his  voyage  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  vessel  that  was  to  carry  him 
back  to  Europe,  he  resolved  ta  employ  the  rest  of  his 
time  in  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  By  means 
of  a  base  of  38,802  feet,  which  was  measured  three 
times,  he  found  that  the  distance  between  the  Cape 
and  a  place  called  Klip-Fontyn,  was  410,814  feet; 
and  hence  he  obtained  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian,  in  the  latitude  of  33°  18'  south,  to  be  about 
342,240  Paris  feet,  or  57,040  toises.  La  Cailk's  in- 
struments, however,  were  by  no  means  excellent ;  and 
La  Lande  observes,  that  the  toise  which  he  made  use 
of  was  too  great  • 

After  an  absence  of  four  years,  La  Caille  returned 
to  France  in  1754,  and  employed  himself  in  prepa- 
ring for  publication  the  numerous  obscrvationa  which 
he  made  at  the  Cape.  In  1757,  he  published  his 
Astronomia:  Fundarieula  nooisiimis  talis  el  tlcllarum 
observaiionibus  slftbilita.     In  this  valuable  work  of 
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XltiWe.     which   only  a  small  impreBsion  vras  publuhed,  he 
'  ave  the  positions  of  397  principal  stara,  which  he 

ad  determined  with  the  utmost  exactness^  by  means 
of  two  instruments  of  six  feet  radius,  at  the  observa- 
tory of  the  Mazarine  College.  This  catalogue  wai 
the  result  of  nearly  ten  years  labour,  and  cost  him 
more  trouble  than  if  he  had  determined  the  positions 
of  4000  in  the  common  roanner.f  It  was  followed 
by  another,  containing  the  right  ascension  and  de- 
clination of  194'2  southern  stars,  selected  from  the 
10,000  which  he  observed  at  the  Cape.J:  The 
right  ascension  and  declinations  of  the  other  8000 
have  not  yet  been  calculated,  but  all  the  observations 
were  published  by  Maraldi  in  1763,  in  a  work  en- 
titled Calam  Australe  SteUifertan,  Between  Septem- 
ber 1760  and  M.irch  1762,  La  Caille  detcrmitied  the 
positions  of  515  zodiacal  stars;  but  in  the  midst  of 
these  observations,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  ardour 
for  astronomy.  In  1760  he  had  been  attacked  with 
a  severe  fit  of  the  gout  j  but  though  it  did  not  inter 
rupt  his  observations,  his  health  began  gradually  to 
decline,  and  being  seized  with  a  malignant  fever 
on  the  15th  of  March,  he  died  on  the  21st  of  March 
1762.  M.  Bailly  finished  the  calculations  which 
La  Caille  had  begun,  and  published  the  catalogue 
of  515  zodiacal  stars,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ephe- 
mcrides  for  176.5 — 1774'f  which  had  been  calculated 
by  La  Caille.  This  catalogue  is  also  incorporated 
with  the  catalogue  in  our  article  on  Astronomy. 
It  has  been  lately  republished  by  Mr  Vince  in  his 
Complete  Si/stcm  of  Astronomy t  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 

In  addition  to  these  valuable  catalogues,  the  science 
ofa&tronomyowes  many  other  obligationsioLaCaille. 
After  comparing  the  tiumerous  observations  which 
he  made  un  the  parallaxes  of  the  planets,  with  the  ob- 
servations of  Bradley,  Zanotti,  Cassini,  Gentil,  War- 
gentin,  Strommer,  and  Scheumark,  he  found  that 
26".8,  the  meaa  of  27  results,  was  the  horizontal  pa- 
rallax of  Mars  on  the  14th  September  1751,  the  day 
of  hia  opposition  to  the  sun  ;  and  that  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  tun  was  10^".  j  His  memoir  on  AstrO' 
nomical  rejraclions^  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  for  1755,  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  that  difficult  subject.  It  is  founded  ou  the 
companson  of  the  distances  of  160  stars  from  the  ze- 
niths of  Paris  and  the  Cape,  each  of  which  were  ob- 
served  at  least  six  times  with  very  good  instruments. 

Beside  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned.  La 
Caille  published  the  Memoirs  of  Father  Feuiife  at 
the  Canary  Islfs  ;  the  Journal  of  M.  de  CfiazeUe's 
Votfdge  to  the  Leiuint  ;  the  Astronomical  ob^ervaliotit 
•J  William.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  which  the  Duke 
de  Laval  bad  found  dt  Cassel ;  and  a  new  edition  of 
Bouguer's  Es\ai  d'Ojjtique  sur  la  Gradation  de  la 
Lumiere,  which  appeared  in  1  "tiO. 

La  Caille  was  ele-cted  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
cieties of  London  and  Gotlingen,  and  of  the  Acadc- 
mirs  of  Petersburgh,  Beriin,  Stockholm,  and  Bo- 
logna ;  and  such  was  his  industry  and  labour,  that 
La  Lande  niaiotaiiu  that  he  made  more  obserrationa 
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and  calculations,  than  all  the  astronomera  togedier 
who  lived  at  the  same  time  with  himself.  La 
Caille  had  sketched  out  the  plan  of  an  extensrve 
work,  to  be  entitled,  "  The  History  of  Astronomy 
through  all  ages,  with  a  comparison  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  observations,  ana  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  instruments  employed  in  making  ihem  ;" 
but  he  did  not  live  to  make  any  progrcBS  m  the  coin> 
position  of  it.  Science  might  have  long  regiettcd 
this  unfortunate  event,  had  nut  th<-  celebrated  Bailly 
executed  the  same  plan  with  such  brilliant  success. 

The  memoirs  published  by  La  Cullc  will  be  found 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  17+1,  174^ 
1743.  144.  1745,  1746.  1747.  I74<».  1749,  IISO, 
1751,  1752,  1753,  1754,  1755,  1756,  1757,  1759, 
1759,  1760,  1761,  1763.  See  thr  Histnire  de  VA- 
cademie,  1762;  Connoistance  det  Mouvt-meus  ( 'eUs' 
tea,  pour  1767;  and  the  Journal  Uiaturiquedu 
Voyage  fait  au  Cap  de  Bonne  Esprrahce,  par  M. 
De  la  Caille,  publisncd  at  Paris  in  1763  by  M.  Car* 
lier.     (o) 

CAlRNf  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  together  in  A 
conical  form.  Cairns  seem  to  differ  from  barrowt, 
only  in  regard  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed ;  they  both  seem  to  have  been  designed 
for  the  same  purposes ;  and  accidental  circumstance* 
directed  the  one  to  be  constructed  of  stones,  and 
the  other  of  accumulated  earth.  In  Scotland  and 
Wales,  cairns  are  more  common,  because  the  ma- 
terials are  every  where  to  be  found  in  abundance. 
In  England,  barrows  are  more  frequent,  because 
stones  are  not  so  easily  procured  for  the  construction 
of  these  monuments.  In  Egypt,  the  two  forms 
are  sometimes  found  conjoined,  as  when  a  conical 
mound  of  earth  is  surmounted  by  a  pyranud  of 
brick*. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  trace  the  hirtory 
of  cairns,  or  to  deduce  their  origin  from  any  parti- 
cular nation  ;  they  evidently  originate  in  principle* 
common  to  human  nature,  and  were  the  lirst  rude 
monuments  of  events  which  men  were  desiroua  to 
commemorate.  Wherever  we  read  of  a  pillar,  or  > 
stone  set  up  as  a  memoriat,  we  see  the  origin  of  the 
cairn,  and  the  principle  which  gave  rise  to  its  cob- 
Btruction  :  Gen.  xxxi.  46  ;  Josh.  iv.  5.  The  durm* 
bility  of  the  substances,  of  which  these  monumenta 
were  composed,  recommended  them  as  memorials  to 
more  polished  ages,  and  the  splendid  pillar  and  stu- 
pendous pyramid  are  only  improvements  and  extea- 
sions  of  this  simple  structure. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that 
we  do  not  mean  to  confine  the  uses  of  cairns,  either 
to  the  purposes  of  religion  or  sepulture  :  they  seem 
to  have  been  applied  to  any  event  which  appeared 
particularly  worthy  of  commemoration.  The  laraei- 
ites  raised  a  great  heap  of  stones  on  the  body  of  A- 
chan,  as  a  monument  of  perpetual  infamy.  Josh.  vtL 
26  i  and  ihey  also  raised  a  heap  of  stones  to  celebrate 
their  miraculous  passage  over  the  river  Jordan.  I« 
the  same  manner,  cairus  are  raised  in  Scotland  to  this 


•f  This  catalogue  is  incorporated  with  the  general  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ilars,  which  we  iiave  given  io  the  article  Atrw^ 
.NOkv,  vol.  ii.  p.  7i5. 

X  Thia  cnUJugue  WM  published  in  Ihc  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  fur  I7i»,  and  has  t)t«n  repuWiihtd  tatbe  Talim  A 
Berlin,  lom.  iii.  p.  183. 
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dtj,  m  pbces  nhnv  murders  or  suicide*  are  com- 
rnitted ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  many  of 
the  ancieni  cairns  are  designed  to  celebrate  events  of 
inore  propitious  omen. 

As  religion,  however,  eren  in  the  rudest  states  of 
society,  has  always  deeply  interested  the  feelings  of 
men,  we  may  naturally  expect  numerous  monuments 
vriattig  to  this  important  subject.  Connected  with 
rel^ion  b  the  sepulture  of  the  dead,  an  object  of 
great  importance  in  the  estimation  both  of  civilized 
and  barbarous  nations  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  cairns  in  Britain  have  often  been  consecrated 
to  both  these  purposes.  Without  travelling  far  into 
tKe  region  of  conjecture,  we  might  claim  for  these 
tkuoibtc  monument!^,  the  same  origin  and  use  which 
Inve  been  ascribed  to  the  lofty  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Accordingly,  some  of  our  antiquarians  have  suppo- 
sed the  cairns  to  be  relicts  of  Druidical  superstition, 
a»d  originally  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  ; 
whilst  others  have  cootended,  that  they  are  to  be 
Gon«dered  merely  as  funeral  monuments.  The  first 
opinion  derives  some  support  from  a  practice  common 
in  former  times,  of  going  louod  these  cairns  at  par- 
UcuUr  periods,  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun, 
vhcD  a  favourable  issue  W3S  desired  to  any  event  or 
■ndertaking  ;  and  of  moving  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, when  vengeance  and  imprecations  were  denoun- 
ced against  obnoxious  individuals  :  The  second  opi- 
nion deri'-es  confirmation,  from  the  circumstance  of 
urns  and  boocs  being  generally  found  under  these 
monuments.  But  the  two  opinions  are  not  at  all  in- 
consistent. The  place  consecrated  to  religious  uses, 
would  naturally  be  considered  as  the  most  prope*-  re- 
ceptacle for  the  sacred  reliques  of  the  dead  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  feelings  which  arise  from  con. 
tcmplaiing  the  remains  of  our  relations  and  friends, 
disiKMe  the  mind  to  devotion,  and  fit  the  place 
whtcll  contaias  ihem  for  the  hallowed  purposes  of 
Tclifion. 

Cairns  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Scot- 
land; and,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  where 
their  contents  have  been  examined,  they  have  been 
foand  to  enclose  urns,  implements  of  war,  ornaments 
of  dre«s,  &c.  See  Slatist.  Account  passim;  and 
Chalmere*s  Caledonia,  vol,  i. 

A  late  traveller  in  America  pretends,  that  he  has 
discovered  some  very  singular  monuments  of  this 
kiDd.  He  says,  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  after 
reoBoring  a  quantity  of  loose  stones  on  the  top  of  an 
miDePce,  he  came  at  last  to  something  resembling  a 
ttMrbted  pavement  ;  beneath  this  he  found  the  fi- 
CWe  of  a  warrior,  with  a  large  serpent  under  his 
Met,  all  formed  of  coloured  wood,  which  fell  to  pie- 
ce* on  ettdeavouring  to  lift  it.  He  also  found  seve- 
ral rings  of  metal,  which  affords  him  an  opportunity 
of  ipcculatine  on  the  ancient  civiUzation  of  America. 
S«e  A»he's  Travtit.  We  should  regard  the  facts  as 
»ery  lingular,  were  we  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  their 
aulbenticiiy.* 

Tbere  is  a  proverb  among  the   HighlaDders  in 


Scotland,  expressive  of  honour  to  the  dead,  "  I  will 
add  a  stone  to  your  cairn." 

Mr  Pennant  thus  describes  a  large  cairn  in  Wales. 
"  The  name  of  this  place  is  taken  from  an  immense 
cnmedd,  or  heap  of  stones,  surrounded  with  great 
upright  stones  in  an  adjacent  field.  Il  seems  to  nave 
beneath  it,  passages  formed  on  the  sides  and  lops 
with  flat  stones  or  flags.  These  were  the  reposito» 
ries  of  the  dead.  Not  that  bones  or  urns  are  always 
discovered  in  them  ;  for  the  founders,  like  those  of 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  appear  often  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  having  their  reliques  lodged 
in  these  laboured  mausoleums.  A  few  years  ago, 
tliere  were  discovered  under  a  camedd,  near  the  seat 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  a  passage  three  feet  wide, 
four  feet  two  or  three  inches  high,  aud  about  nine- 
teen feet  and  a  half  long,  which  led  into  a  room 
about  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  seven  in  height. 
The  form  was  an  irregular  hexagon,  and  the  sides 
composed  of  six  rude  slabs,  one  of  which  measured 
in  its  diagonal,  eight  feet  nine  inches.  In  the  middle 
was  an  artless  pillar  of  stone,  four  feet  eight  inches 
in  circumference.  This  supported  the  roof,  which 
consisted  of  one  great  stone,  near  ten  feet  in  diame-' 
ler.  Along  the  sides  of  the  room  was,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  a  stone  bench,  on  which 
were  found  human  bones,  which  fell  to  dust  almost 
at  a  touch  :  it  is  probable,  that  the  bodies  were  ori- 
ginally placed  on  the  bench.  There  are  proofs  that 
It  was  customary  with  the  Gauls  to  place  their  dead 
in  that  form  in  cells  ;  and  that  they  added  to  the  head 
of  each  body  a  stone  weapon,  which  served  as  a  pil- 
low ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  discovered  in  this 
sepulchre.  The  diameter  of  the  incumbent  carvedd 
is  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  feet.  This  seems  to  be 
that  which  Mr  Rowland  takes  notice  of  in  his  Mona 
antiqua."  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  vol.  iii.  See' 
Barrows,     (g) 

CAIRO,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Grand  Cairo, 
the  chief  city  •f  Egypt,  stands  on  the  right  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  a  few  leagues  above  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Delta.  The  body  of  the  town  is  dis- 
tant about  half  a  league  from  the  river ;  and  situated 
in  the  entrance  to  that  immense  plain,  composed  of  ^ 
alluvial  soil,  which  here  suddenly  spreads  out  from 
the  Nile,  and  comprehends  the  whole  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Towards  the  eait  of  Cairo  stands  the  cita- 
del,  built  on  a  lofty  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
mountain  called  Mokaddem  ;  about  a  mile  to  the  west 
stand  the  ruins  of  Boulac,  lately  the  flourishing  port  of 
Cairo  ;  and  at  the  same  distance  up  the  river  is  si- 
tuated the  populous  suburb  of  Fostat,  formerly  the' 
capital  of  all  Egypt.  ' 

Cairo,  '•  the  queen  of  cities,"  and  the  boast  and 
ornament  of  the  East,  was  founded,  according  to  the' 
Oriental  writers,  in  the  tenth  centur)'  of  our  a;ra,  by 
Moaz,  the  first  Fatemite  caliph,  who  called  it  El  Ka- 
hira,  or  victorious,  in  commemoration  of  his  conquest 
of  Egypt.  This  prince  having  soon  after  transferred 
his  scat  of  empire  from  Barbary  to  Fostat  the  Egyp-' 


C^rn, 
Cairo. 


•  We  hsTt  kome  misfMcioD,  ikat  these  TraiMtt  are  of  borne  manufacture,  though  the  Edinbmrgk  Reviem  does  not  question 
'~  authenticity,  nor  npttMs  mttj  doubts  a*  to  the  facts  »b«TC  mentioned.     On  the  coatnuy,  it  iffirms  such  monumenli  t* 
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rairt*.  tian  c^pitii},  made  Cairo,  In  ilie  vidnity,  his  place  of 
■^•v*^  reiiidence,  vvlicre  he  had  amagniGcent  palace.  Afier 
thia  period,  if  wc  may  beliive  the  same  authoriiict, 
Cairo  for  the  space  uf  200  years  consisted  of  little 
more  than  f;ardens,  barracks  for  soldiers,  and  the 
houses  of  a  few  grandees  ;  till  in  the  13th  ccntur)*, 
the  victorious  Christians,  who  had  invaded  Egypt, 
gave  a  sudden  impulse  to  its  augmentation.  Having 
taken  Alexandria,  and  a  number  of  other  places, 
these  formidabfe  crusaders  directed  their  march  upon 
Fostat ;  but  the  Saracens,  in  the  hope  of  disappoint- 
ing their  avarice,  had  already  set  their  capital  on  lire, 
which  coniined  to  burn  for  fifty-four  days.  The 
town  being  thus  reduced  to  ashes,  the  miserable  po- 
pulation sought  refuge  in  Cairo,  which  from  that 
time  became  the  chief  city,  and  now  began  to  be 
known  by  the  title  Masr,  or  capital,  which  formerly 
was  apphfd  to  Fostat.  The  Europeans,  not  under- 
standing this  circumstance  thoroughly,  speak  of  an 
old  and  a  new  Cairo,  instead  of  old  and  new  Masr. 
Masr,  or  Mesr,  seems  a  relict  of  Mi^raim,  the  ancient 
name  of  Egypt. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  famous  Saladin,  elevated 
to  the  throne  of  the  Egyptian  Sultans,  became  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  new  city  ;  for  he  not  only 
adorned  it  with  mosques,  a  university,  and  otlier  pub- 
lic edifices,  but  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength. 
He  entirely  surrounded  Cairo  with  a  wall,  three 
leagues  iu  circuit,  which  is  still  almost  entire ;  built,  or 
at  leabt  strengthened,  the  citadel,  and  beautified  the 
town  with  a  great  number  of  gates,  one  or  two  of 
■which  are  theadmii-ation  uf  travellers  for  their  simple 
magnificence.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Cairo  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flour- 
ishing cities  in  the  world.  It  still  preserved  some  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  learning,  it  was  the  common 
storehouse  of  European  and  Asiatic  merchandise, 
and  its  commerce  extended  from  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  the  remotest  regions  of  India.  The  subse- 
quent decay  of  this  amaeing  city  was  occasioned  by 
iwoconcurreiit  causes, — the  conquest  of  Egyptby  the 
Turks,  those  merciless  enemies  of  learning  and  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among  the  interesting  par- 
ticulars connected  witli  the  history  of  Cairo,  wc  can- 
not forbear  reminding  the  reader,  that  here,  in  ISOI,  a 
British  force  took  a  whole  army  of  French  prisoners, 
and  sent  them  back  to  their  own  country  laden  with 
the  curses  of  an  outraged  population. 

Cairo  is  still  of  prodigious  extent,  being,  accord- 
ing to  Volfiey,  equal  in  size  to  Paris.  The  town  it- 
self, independently  of  its  suburbs,  is  above  an  hour's 
w^lk  in  length,  and  its  circumference  more  tlian  nine 
mile».  Its  general  figure  is  that  of  an  immense  crt!s- 
cent,  winding  round  the  bottom  of  the  citadel.  Thj 
general  appearance  of  the  capital  from  the  Nile,  is 
brilliant  in  the  extreme.  Sunk  amidst  the  innumerable 
hillocks  of  rubbish,  which  have  been  accumulating 
in  its  vicinity  for  ages,  the  humbler  buildings  are  con- 
cealed from  the  view ;  while  the  more  lofty  edifices* 
the  citadel,  and  countless  minarets,  rising  out  of  the 
gay  foliage  of  the  garden  trees,  present  a  noble  spe- 
cimen of  Egyptian  sficnery.  On  a  nearer  approach* 
however,  the  illusion  in  a  great  measure  vaoishes. 
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Its  ennrons  are  disfigured  by  mountfs  of  /tUh  ind 
rubbish  already  mentioned;  and  the  multitudes  of 
tombs,  together  with  the  stench  of  the  common  tewers* 
excite  dibsgreeable  sensations.  Like  all  oriental  citiei* 
which  are  still  what  they  were  five  hundred  years  ago, 
you  perceive  on  entering  it  but  an  irregular  assem- 
blage of  dirty  hovels,  or  rather  masses  of  villageis, 
crowded  and  huddled  together  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion. The  streets  are  extremely  crooked  and  nar- 
row ;  and  as  they  are  not  paved,  the  crowds  of  men, 
camels,  horses,  asses,  and  dogs,  which  are  continually 
bustling  through  these  narrow  passes,  keep  up  an  in- 
cessant atmosphere  of  dust.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  the  streets  arc  overrun  with  wild  dogi, 
while  clouds  of  hawks  and  pigeons  are  Hying  alH>Te« 
The  principal  streets  of  Cairo  run  generally  froqi 
north  to  south,  parallel  to  the  great  caiial  which  in* 
tersccts  the  town  ;  and  the  lesser  from  east  to  wcsi. 
These  last,  many  of  which  have  no  thoroughfare, 
communicate  with  a  main  street,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  town,  and  is  Uned  on  both  side* 
with  shops,  crammed  from  top  to  bottom  with  all 
kinds  of  merchandise.  The  houses,  crowding  often  into 
groups,  large  vacant  spaces  intervene  ;  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  numerous  courts  and  gardens  inclu- 
ded within  the  walls,  arc,  during  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  converted  into  lakes ;  to  that  what  is  covered 
with  flowers  and  verdure  in  April,  is  in  September 
sailed  over  in  boats. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  are  built  of  mud,  or  uo* 
burnt  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  arc  only  one  sto- 
ry high  ;  those  of  the  better  sort  of  inhabitaot*  are 
comp-o&c-d  of  a  soft  stone  brought  from  Mount  Mo- 
kaddem,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice  in  the 
East,  consist  of  two  and  sometimes  three  stories,  ha- 
ving all  flat  roofs,  or  terraces  of  stone  or  tiles.  The 
houses  here  being  wisely  calculated  for  defence,  the 
ground  door  is  cither  a  shop,  or  has  no  windows 
towards  the  street.  The  upper  windows,  and  those 
which  look  towards  the  court  behind,  are  generally 
latticed  ;  many  are  to  be  seen  with  paper,  while 
some  of  the  rich  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  glass.  The 
houses  of  the  beys  and  grandees  are  brgc  and  con- 
venient structures,  being  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
with  a  court  or  garden  in  the  centre  ;  around  which 
arc  ranges  of  apartments  for  the  dilFcretit  de- 
icriptions  of  the  numerous  inmates  and  domestics}  but 
being  surrounded  with  high  dead  walls,  these  ediEcet 
contribute  nothing  to  the  decoration  of  the  atreeti. 
The  gardens,  which  occupy  the  area  of  these  courts, 
are  well  stored  with  trees  of  the  most  grateful  and 
picturesque  appearance,  such  as  the  palm  and  the 
sycamore  ;  and  these,  together  with  the  waterworka 
and  basins,  constructed  of  the  finest  marble,  produce 
a  fechug  of  coolness  and  refreshment  extremely 
agreeable  in  this  scorching  climate. 

Cairo  abounds  with  large  and  sumptuous  resen* 
voira  for  supplying  passengers  with  water  ;  and  the 
number  and  elegance  of  its  baths  are  no  where  sur- 
passed. The  okaU,  or  warehouses,  in  which  whole- 
sale commodities  are  kept,  are  remarkable  for  theif 
size  and  strength  ;  and  are  also  conveuient  and 
clean — uncommon  qualities  in  this  country.  Tlte 
bazars,  too,  or  retail  market  places,  are  very  cxtei> 
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Cgiro.  left  between  it  and  the  weO,  in  which  a  few  window* 
giTe  a  scanty  light.  In  the  lower  diTtrion  this  pre> 
caution  of  a  partition  is  omitted,  and  the  descent  is 
of  course  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  stage  or  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  well  serves  a  valuable  purpose. 
It  contains  a  larce  basin,  and  affords  sufficient  space 
for  three  oxen,  tnat  here  raise  the  water  by  means  of 
a  wheel ;  this  water  is  poured  from  the  string  of  small 
buckets  connected  with  the  wheel,  into  the  basin  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  from  which  it  is  again  raised  in  the 
same  way,  by  other  oxen  moving  round  the  mouth  of 
the  well.  1  his  stupendous  excavation,  it  is  unneces* 
sary  to  add,  is  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  the  patri- 
arch  Joseph.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  work 
of  Saladin,  whose  real  name  was  Joseph,  or  Yussuf. 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  it  u 
'the  work  of  a  people  much  more  scientific  than  the 
Saracens,  aiid  worthy  of  the  same  engineers  who 
erected  the  pyramids.  If  this  was  really  the  site  of 
the  Egyptian  Babylon,  which  is  the  opinion  of  many 
antiquaries,  we  cannot  well  suppose  such  a  strong 
place  to  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  for  wa- 
ter. Strabo,  indeed,  describes  ^e  water  of  Babylon 
as  being  raised  by  manual  labour  from  the  Nile.  But 
this  also  is  the  case  at  Cairo ;  for  though  the  water 
of  the  well  probably  proceeds  from  the  Nile,  yet  per- 
colating through  sand  impregnated  with  various  sa- 
line substances,  it  is  brackish  (  for  which  reason  fresh 
water  directly  from  the  river  is  conveyed  by  an  aque- 
duct to  the  root  of  the  citadel,  whence  it  is  raised  to 
the  castle  by  machinery.  The  tower  of  lights  near 
Fostat,  which  Savary,  after  Pococke,  contends  is  the 
real  Babylon,  is  totally  dependent  on  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  and  therefore  could  never  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength  ;  whereas,  that  of  Cairo  prefers  indeed 
the  river  water,  but  has,  in  case  of  necessity,  an 
abundant  supply  within  itself,  and  a  well  which  bears 
every  mark  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 

In  the  citadel  is  also  Joseph's  palace,  an  uncom- 
monly fine  building,  exhibiting  precious  remains  of  its 
ancient  magnificence.  The  great  hall,  so  much  ce- 
lebrated by  all  travellers,  and  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  handsome  engraving  in  Lord  Valentia's  Travels, 
is  truly  admirable.  On  four  gigantic  pillars  of  red 
granite,  four  elegant  arches  of  Saracenic  architecture 
recline,  which  formerly  supported  the  roof.  The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  are  Egyptian,  and  belonged  to 
a  more  ancient  building.  Another  grand  apartment 
is  adorned  with  numerous  pillars  of  granite,  each  of 
a  single  piece ;  all  of  these  except  four,  which  have 
Corinthian  capitals,  are  in  the  Egyptian  style,  and 
are  evidently  but  the  spoils  of  prior  ages  ingeniously 
enough  combined  by  the  industrious,  though  far  in- 
ferior, hands  of  the  Arabs.  Opposite  to  this  room 
is  another,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  city 
and  neighbourhood.  Here  were  woven  and  embroider- 
ed with  gold,  the  rich  green  hangings,  and  the  black 
covering  of  the  Caaba,  annually  sent  to  Mecca  by  the 
grand  signior.  The  walls  of  this  apartment,  now 
filled  witn  ruins,  were  covered  with  figures  in  ex- 
quisite mosaic,  part  of  which  still  remains  ;  as  were 
those  of  a  neighbouring  room,  with  handsome  paint- 
ings, imd  the  names  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Bgypt. 
Another  object  of  attention  in  the  castle  is,  the 


minti  the  only  one  in  bU  Egypt.  Here  tke  goU  H 
dust  and  silver  ore,  collected  on  account  of  govcni-^ 
ment,  in  Africa  and  other  places,  are  converted  into 
coin  }  the  gold  into  mahboobs,  zingerlytf  and  fm. 
duklys,  respectively  of  the  value  of  QS*  10|d.,  7a.  7d., 
and  9s.  6d. ;  the  silver  into  piecet  of  onef  five,  tea, 
fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  paras  i  the  value  of 
the  para  being  about  three  farthmgs  of  our  nKmey. 
The  scandalous  adulteration  of  these  coins  ia  a  lonrce 
of  immense  profit  to  the  government :  when  tbrpeo. 
pie  murmur,  some  cannon  are  pointed  at  the  towa, 
which  give  instant  currency  to  the  money.  Go  one 
side  of  the  coin  is  the  name  of  the  reigning  sahaa, 
on  the  other  is  Masr,  and  the  date.  Tne  machinay 
for  striking  the  coin  is  similar  to  that  employed  ia 
all  the  European  mints  before  the  invention  of  Mr 
Bolton.  Instead  of  flattening  the  metala  by  mens 
of  rollers,  they  beat  it  out  with  hamnnera. 

The  number  of  tombs  in  the  nrighbonihood  of 
Cairo  is  enormous.  All  the  different  racea  of  nen 
have  distinct  burying  grounds.  The  English  are 
buried  with  the  Greeks.  The  tombs  of  the  inltaDS 
and  of  the  Mamelukes  are  of  white  marble  ;  and  these 
immense  cemeteries,  crowned  with  domes  and  mioiicts 
and  gilt  pavilions,  are  much  more  magnificent  than' 
the  abodes  of  the  living.  This  Necropolia,  thta  atj 
of  the  dead,  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cairo,  withoot 
the  walls. 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  rigbt 
bank  of  the  Nile,  stands  the  once  flouriahing  and  po« 
pubus  town  of  Boulac.  This  being  the  prinapil 
port  of  Cairo,  it  formerly  presented  a  scene  of  per*' 
petual  bustle  and  activity.  All  the  varioua  oomow- 
dities  brought  up  from  Kosetta  aud  Damietta,  as  «d 
as  those  from  Upper  Egypt,  were  broaght  in  here  in 
an  infinite  number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions ;  bcR 
was  the  capital  custom-house  of  Egypt,  together  with 
an  immense  bazar,  in  which  there  was  a  perpetoal 
market.  The  magazines  of  rice,  salt,  nitre,  and  se- 
veral productions  of  Upper  Egypt,  were  also  esta- 
blished in  this  town,  including  the  large  granary  of 
the  sultan,  whence  he  sent  an  annual  supply  of  com 
to  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  This  town, 
however,  we  understand,  is  now  a  melancholy  monu- 
ment of  French  barbarity.  Having  joined  Cairo  in 
an  insurrection  against  these  oppressors,  this  uofor* 
tunate  place  was  entered  by  storm,  given  up  to  be 
pillaged  for  three  days  by  the  French  soldiery,  and 
finally  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Fostat,  otherwise  called  Masr-el-atik,  or  Old  Mair, 
improperly  by  us  called  Old  Cairo,  though  greatly 
decayed  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  is  still  a  consider- 
able town,  being  half  a  league  in  extent.  Its  ruinous 
citadel,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Christians,  contains  a 
large  convent  of  Greek  monks,  who  used  to  accom- 
modate with  lodging  and  provisions,  the  numerous 
visitors  from  Cairo,  attracted  hither  in  the  hot  months 
by  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  vicinity  of  the  river, 
and  the  pleasant  groves  of  the  isle  of  Rhoda ;  but  of 
late  the  cruel  exactions  of  the  Albanians  have  com- 
pelled these  industrious  fathers  to  shut  up  their  coo- 
vent,  and  retire  to  a  smaller  building.  Fostat  coo- 
tains  three  custom-houses,  for  the  trade  of  the  Said, 
and  the  famous  magazine  called  Joseph's  Granary, 
where  is  still  deposited  the  com  of  the  Thebais,  des- 
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Ltiatd  fof  tlie  provUiofl  of  the  troops.  Here  is  the 
great  church  of  St  Macarius,  in  which  the  patriarch 
of  the  Copts  is  installed  ;  ihe  church  of  Sc  Sergius 
contains  a  cavern  held  by  the  Christians  in  great  ve- 
neratioDt  as  being  the  retreat  of  the  holy  family  du- 
ring their  abode  in  Egypt. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  town,  commences  the  great 
aqueduct  in  a  hexagonal  building,  each  side  of  which 
is  eighty  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  high.  Oxen 
go  up  a  *ery  gentle  ascent,  and  lurn  a  wheel,  which 
raises  water  from  the  Nile  to  the  top  of  ihc  building. 
.From  a  reservoir  stationed  here,  it  flows  into  the 
aqueduct,  and  is  thus  carried  to  another  reservoir  near 
the  castle  ;  there  it  is  raistfd  a  second  time  by  several 
wheels  to  the  palace  of  the  pacha«  for  the  supply  of 
the  garrison.  The  aqueduct  is  a  handsome  structure 
of  rustic  work,  supported  by  three  hundred  arches, 
aod  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
•ixteeoth  century,  in  imitation  of  a  similar  work  now 
in  ruins,  which  supplied  the  citadel  of  postal. 

Near  this  place,  too,  begins  the  great  kaligfe  or 
canal.     Diverging  from   the   Nile  at  a  pretty  sharp 

taogle^  it  proceeds  down  towards  Cairo,  divides  that 
city  into  two  portions,  Ailing  in  its  passage  all  the 
pondsf  reservoirs,  and  private  canals  oi  the  place,  and 
empties  itself  some  leagues  to  the  east  in  the  Birque, 
a  lake  surrounded  at  present  by  the  villas  and  plea- 
sure- ho  uses  of  the  nch,  and  famous  as  the  rcndez- 
;^vous  of  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca.  The  extent  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Birque  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 

tlhia  stupendous  canal.  It  once  communicated  with 
4he  Red  Sea  ;  and  vessels  laden  with  the  productions 
.  «f  Egypt  traversed  the  burning  desert.  This  work 
it  ascribed  by  Savary,  on  the  suspicious  authority  of 
the  Arabian  writers,  to  the  caliphate  of  Omar,  whose 
dominions  at  home  being  afflicted  with  famine,  he  is 
•aid  to  have  commanded  Amrou  ( who  had  just  con- 
quered Egypt,  and  burnt  the  hbrary  uf  Alexandria) 
to  ••  dig  a  kaliK,"  for  the  conveyance  of  grain. 
Hence  this  canal  is  styled  by  the  Orientals,  "  The 
River  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful."  But  our  best 
antiquitries  ascribe  it  to  the  rmperor  Trajan,  calling  it 
by  the  name  of  Amnis  Trajanus,  a  cai.al  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  ;  and  indeed  it  appears  to  ua  infinitely 
more  likely  to  be  the  work  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
than  of  a  sanguinary  horde  of  barbarians  in  the  me- 
ridian heat  of  their  religious  fanaticism.  This  canal 
is  cfrtainly  of  great  utility  to  Cairo  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  it  fills  tht  reservoirs  within  and  without 
the  walls,  and  thus  ensures  a  supply  of  water  fur  house- 
hold purposes,  and  for  the  irrigatiuu  of  the  lands.  It 
is  accordingly  cleaned  very  carefully  every  year  for  the 
reception  of  the  flood,  and  for  some  time  is  used  as  a 
street.  This  opeiation,  however,  being  delayed  as  long 
as  po!»«ible,  to  prevent  a  fre&h  accumulatioa  of  ubsta- 
•les,  the  canal  remains  for  six  months  after  the  recess 
of  the  water  in  a  most  horrible  condition.  The  quan- 
tities of  tilth  which  it  then  daily  accumulates,  pre- 
vent its  being  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  within 
the  city  ;  and  the  dclchtable  i>meU  which  is  produ- 
ced, during  the  hut  season,  from  this  putrid  mass  of 
»iagiiant  water,  s«>il,  and  dead  fish,  which  are  here 
left  m  great  quantities  by  the  Nile,  infects  the  air, 
and.  as  some  have  conjectured,  gives  rise  to  the 
pUguc.     It  must  be  observed,  howcTer^  that  many 


of  the  best  house!  tre  built  on  this  caatl,  where  also 
is  the  quarter  of  the  Europeans.  During  the  influx 
of  the  inundation  it  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  pre- 
sents a  splendid  exhibition  of  Egyptian  fashion,  be- 
ing covered  with  parties  of  pleasure  in  their  hght  skiffs 
and  gilt  barges,  regaled  with  every  species  of  music, 
and  enjoying,  in  the  midst  of  thouHands  of  spectators, 
who  at  this  time  crowd  their  terraces  and  windows, 
tiie  refreshing  coolness  of  the  recent  flood. 

Beiweco  Fostat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  Geza,  a  small  village  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the 
island  of  Rhoda,  a  pleasant  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  entirely  covered 
with  large  sycamore  trees,  and  the  most  lovely  ver- 
dure. The  southern  extremity  of  this  island  is  forti- 
fied with  bulwarks  of  the  strongest  masonry,  to  re- 
sist the  force  of  the  current.  Over  this  breast-work 
is  erected  the  building  which  contains  the  celebrated 
Kilometer,  called  Mekias,  an  accurate  engraving  gf 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  Pococke.  This  water 
gauge,  which  has  been  visited  by  every  traveller  into*. 
Egypt,  consists  of  a  very  superb  marble  pillar  with 
a  Corinthian  capital,  riaing  out  of  the  centre  of  a  ba- 
sin, which  has  a  communication  with  the  Nile  ;  and 
being  accurately  graduated  to  the  top,  exhibits  th« 
quantity  of  increase  or  diminution  in  the  height  of 
the  river.  Over  the  pillar  is  built  a  magnificent 
dome,  bupportcd  by  columns  placed  round  the  basin, 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  the  rutni  of  a  great 
palace.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
importance  attached  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  annual 
overflowing  of  the  Nile.  As  little  or  no  rain  falls  in 
that  country,  the  crops  depend  entirely  on  artificial 
irrtgatioQ  ;  and  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  do  not 
fill  the  canals  and  reservoirs,  called  birquea,  as  well 
as  deposit  on  the  fields  its  fertilizing  slime,  vain  are 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  The  Egyptians  ac- 
cordingly have,  in  »H  ages,  assiduously  watched  its 
progress,  and  ascertainea  its  quantity  by  a  nrlometer. 
The  present  mekias  is  above  nine  hundred  years  old. 
As  soon  as  the  river  has  begun  to  rise,  its  daily  in- 
crease  is  watched  by  an  officer,  who  continually 
transmits  hit  report  to  Cairo,  where  it  is  proclaimed 
and  received  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  When  it 
has  risen  to  the  desired  height,  about  sixteen  cubits, 
and  the  people  have  paid  to  the  grand  signior  the 
tax  for  the  u^e  uf  the  water,  the  pacha,  attended  by 
the  brys  and  the  whole  of  the  court,  goes  in  grand 
procession  from  Cairo,  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  great  canal,  which  we  have  already  described 
as  intersecting  that  capital.  Upon  a  signal  given  by 
the  pacha,  the  workmen  immrdiately  open  the  mouth 
of  the  canal,  which  till  now  has  been  kept  shut,  and, 
as  the  water  rud.hes  into  it,  handfuls  of  silver  are 
thrown  into  the  stream  by  the  nobility,  by  which 
means  a  most  amusing  aquatic  scramble  is  produced 
among  the  populace,  who  dive  for  the  money.  At 
the  same  instani,  multitudes  of  people  in  thousand* 
of  boats,  and  decked  in  their  gayest  attire,  are  eager 
to  glide  into  the  canal,  and  with  the  sound  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  testify  their  joy  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  pacha,  at  the  same  time,  going  on  board 
hii  magnificent  bark,  accompanied  by  the  whole  of 
his  attendants  in  their  barges,  returns  by  water  to 
Cairo  in  the  same  order  of  procession  as  be  had  gone 
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erbrcakfart,  visitom  arrive.  Hia  equals  are  pla- 
briiidc  himself,  with  their  legs  crnssed  ;  his  infc- 
I*  io  a  kneeling  puBtiire,  sit  upon  their  heels  ; 
tst  those  of  very  high  rank  arc  seated  on  a  raised 

overlooking  the  company.  Towards  the  end  of 
risit,  a  slave  goes  round  with  a  silver  plate,  in 
sh. odoriferous  essences  are  kept  burixiug  :  each 
is  turn  perfumes  his  beard,  and  sprmkles  his  head 
hands  with  rose  water.  About  noon  dinner  is 
mnccd  ;  which  is  served  in  a  large  tray,  and  cun- 

chiefly  of  rice  and  poultry,  with  melons,  cu- 
bcr*,  and  other  refreshing  fruita.  The  guests 
ngmg  themselves  round  the  table,  sit  down  un 
carpel,  and  convey  the  morsels  to  their  mouth 
I  their  Bngers,  the  use  of  knives  and  forks  being 
unknown.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a 
it  with  a  pitcher  in  one  hand,  and  a  bason  in  the 
sr,  is  ready  to  present  witer,  in  which  the  guests 
isionally  dip  their  hands.  After  dinner,  a  rich 
rptian  retires  to  his  harem,  where  he  passes  some 
r»  Id  slct-p  or  amusement,  among  his  women  and 
jren  ;  afterwards,  a  short  walk  among  the  orange 
sycamore  trees,  which  grow  in  great  luxuriance 
be  banks  of  the  Nile,  occupies  part  of  his  time 
be  cool  of  the  evening  ;  and  about  an  hour  after 
let,  BUpper  appears)  consisting  chiefly  of  rice  and 

'he  people  here  are  extravagantly  fond  of  the 
k  The  women,  eagerly  seizing  on  every  mo- 
lt of  liberty  which  they  can  command,  meet  in 
lies  twice  a  week  at  the  baths,  when  they  make 
Meniatious  display  to  each  other  of  their  finery. 
Zvro  is  practised,  in  its  greatest  perfection,  the 
ling  operation,  called  ma^Ain^.-  this  luxury  con- 
I  in  having  your  body  rubbed  all  over  by  servants, 
I  at  the  same  time  knead  and  press  the  limbs  and 
Ls  till  they  crack,  after  being  exposed  to  the  hot 
apour  bath.  Europeans  hare  described,  in  terms 
apture,  the  sensations  which  they  have  felt  after 
operation;  though  too  frequent  indulgence,  we 
jld  suppose,  must  relax  and  debilitate  the  body. 
Constantinople,  and  other  orirntal  cities,  the  la- 
Mwe  it  in  their  power  to  take  an  airing  in  car- 
^P  here,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  known  ; 
hat  women  of  all  ranks  are  obliged  to  ride  asses, 
ch  are  to  be  had  in  great  numbers,  saddled,  bri- 
lyind  ready  in  the  streets.  A  Jew  or  a  Christian 
W  not  ride  a  horse  in  this  metropolis  of  pride,  that 
:g  thought  too  great  an  honour  for  any  but  true 
STers  ;  and  if  he  do  not  alight  from  his  ass  imme- 
ely,  on  seeing  a  bey,  or  great  man  pass  by,  he  is 
ain  of  being  bastinadoed  on  the  spot.  The  Chris- 
and  Jewish  ladies,  however,  arc  exempted  from 
homage,  out  of  regard  for  their  sex. " 
►ne  of  the  greatest  sources  of  recreation  here  is 
Nilei  on  which  hundreds  of  elegant  barks,  with 
r  long  lail-yards  and  fantastic  sails,  are  seen  fly- 
wtth  great  velocity  in  all  directions.  They  are 
wqusly  carved  and  painted,  and,  being  fitted  up 
l^c  cabins,  carpeted  over,  afTord  a  delightful 
^^rom  the  heat.  Hero,  reclining  in  luxurious 
Hlie  wealthy,  sometimes  accompanied  by  their 
^f  Aarernt,  enjoy  the  delicious  coolness  of  the 
jr,  aod  admire  the  ever-varying  landscape  pre- 
fii  to  their  eyea,  as  they  pursue  the  frequent 
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windings  of  this  renowned  rivtr.  Pedestrrart  parties 
are  also  seen  frequciitly  prome.iading  along  the  banks,  " 
which  are  here  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  orange 
trees,  the  citron,  and  the  pomegranate,  planted  with- 
out  order,  and  growing  high  and  tufted  :  these,  to- 
gether with  the  palm  and  the  -vycamure,  towering 
above  the  rest  in  all  the  magnificence  of  their  dark- 
green  foliage,  alTord  an  agreeable  retreat  from  the 
dust  and  noise  of  the  city,  and  from  the  fierce  efful- 
gence of  an  almost  vertical  sun. 

The  other  amusements  of  Cairo  are  neither  nume-  - 
roua  nor  interesting.  Rope-dancers,  fire-eaters,  aud 
tumblers  of  surpn>ing  agility,  serve  to  amuse  the 
populace.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  some  wretched 
actors,  puppet-shows,  and  dancing  monkies  ;  these 
last  being  dressed,  to  make  them  the  more  ridiculoust 
in  European  habits,  with  their  tails  hanging  down 
like  swords,  excite  the  merriment  of  the  people  at 
the  cxpence  of  the  Franks,  who  arc  here  held  in  the 
utmoet  contempt.  Fireworks  are  sometimes  dis- 
played on  public  occasions.  The  principal  games 
are  polish  drafts  and  chess. 

Though  the  diseases  of  Cairo  are  common  to  all 
Egypt,  they  are  perhaps  aggravated  by  local  circum- 
stances. The  mean  annual  heat  here  is  73°,  and  is 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  vicinity  of  mount  Mo- 
kaddem,  a  dry  n..kcd  rock  which  overlooks  the  city, 
and  powerfully  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun,  Thia 
circumstance,  together  with  the  white  glittering  sand 
which  every  where  covers  the  soil,  produces  defluxions 
in  the  eyes,  often  terminating  in  blindness.  The 
other  prevalent  diseases  arc,  a  cutaneous  eruption, 
proceeding,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  use  of  brackish 
water,  but  not  much  affecting  the  health  ;  a  virulent 
smallpox,  malignant  fevers,  hydrocele,  and  vem^real 
disorders.  These  last  arc  said  to  be  here  rendered 
mild  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hut  bath  ;  though,  . 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  extremely  ubi^tinate,  and 
often  prove  dangerous  on  removing  to  a  colder  cli- 
mate. The  frequency  of  hydrocele  is  ascribed  to  • 
these,  and  to  the  relaxing  qualities  of  the  hot  bath : 
Denon  thinks  it  is  often  produced  by  drinking 
brandy  distilled  from  figs,  or  the  fruit  of  the  syca- 
more tree.  From  the  hlth,  poverty,  and  famine  pre- 
valent among  the  lower  orders,  the  diseases  of  the 
place  are  certainly  not  a  little  exasperated  ;  and  to 
the  same  causes  it  is  owing,  that  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  deformed  beggars,  and  emaciated  sickly 
children,  to  be  seen  here  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  But  of  all  the  calamities  and  diseases  to 
which  Cairo  is  subject,  the  plague  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  terrible.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether 
this  scourge  of  the  East  originat,.'8  in  the  filth  of 
Cairo,  or  is  imported  from  Conttantinoule.  It  ge- 
nerally rages  in  Egypt  once  in  every  four  or  five 
years,  and  continues  only  during  the  winter  season, 
when  It  has  been  known  tu  sweep  off  1500  souls  a- 
day  from  the  population  of  Cairo  alone.  It  is  re- 
markable enough,  that  the  Europeans,  who  reside  on 
the  very  banks  of  the  canal,  are  less  subject  to  it 
than  the  natives.  Their  cleanliness,  however,  and 
the  precautions  which  they  adopt,  sufficiently  ac- 
couiii  fur  this  circumstance  ;  for  uo  sooner  does  the 
plague  appear,  than  they  shut  thcmuclves  up  in  their  . 
hou6ea»  ufteu  fur  acvcral  months,  fumigatiog  or  wa8h«,4. 
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•bU  ft|ifi4fk  ifmvity*  m  it  w  oot  foind  to  i 

high  Mil  th«  top*  of  tKe  Iwoin  i  where  the  Ewnprnm 

fm'ty  «|i|K<«r)  umI  Mirrtf » in  MCttrity*  the  havoek  of 

tlc«tn  ill  thv  ttrtvlt. 

In  fiivttuNible  MMoat,  pnm«om  ol  nott  kiad*  we 
lirir  vrry  I'ltrap  i  wino»  tweet  oil,  ami  fbel.  whidi  k 
unril  only  for  coukerjr*  being  the  prodbce  of  fiudgn 
Kiiunlrivti  nre  rethrr  dew.  Onions  itill  continue  to 
lie  prUrtl  in  tliit  plni.'e,  of  which  iqunenw  quutttiee 
Nffi  vuniiimrd  raw  by  the  poorer  lort.  The  weD- 
w«ti>r  of  Etfypt  it  for  the  moet  part  bnckiih»  aa  is 
also  that  which  has  stood  for  some  time  in  the  canals 
and  reservoirs.  On  this  aecovnt,  the  water  drank  »t 
Cairoy  except  during  the  inundation,  is  brought  in 
leathern  bags  from  the  Nile,  on  the  backs  of  camds. 
Being  commonly  very  muddy,  it  u  poured  into  lame 
•arthen  jars,  previously  coated  on  the  inside  mOk 
a  preparation  of  bitter  almonds,  and,  in  the  •pn^  of 
two  Dours,  it  becomes  pure  and  Hmpid.  Besides 
sherbet,  which  is  used  chiefly  by  the  great,  a  fier- 
mented  liquor,  pleasant  but  soon  spoiling,  is  here  ob- 
tained from  maize,  millet,  bariej,  or  rice.  The 
Christians  distil  for  themselves,  from  dates,  figs*  or 
currants,  a  strong  liquor  known  hf  the  name  of  oiw- 
ki.  The  peculiar  complexion  or  the  diseases  of  a 
people,  is  produced,  we  venture  so  say,  more  by  the 
qwwties  of  their  food,  and  their  nsode  of  Bviog,  than 
by  diflttte. 

The  government  of  Cairo  is  vested  in  the  bey  of 
Ifasr,  assisted  by  the  mulla,  or  cluef  judge  and 
priest,  who  is  annually  i^ipointed  by  the  grand  sd^- 
dor*  The  inferior  jud^s,  called  cadk,  amount,  m 
this  great  dty,  to  200 :  their  revenue  consists  in  the 
Talue  of  the  tenUi  part  of  the  thmg  litigated.  Be- 
sides these,  there  also  are  imams,  or  priests  of  the 
four  sects,  who  exercise  authority  over  their  respec- 
tive adherents.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of 
Cairo,  its  narro«r  and  winding  Btreets,  and  its  barba- 
rous popuIatioOf  fewer  deeds  of  violence  are  commit- 
ted here  than  in  some  European  dties.  For  this  se- 
curity several  causes  msjr  be  assigned.  Every  calling 
here  has  a  sheik,  or  cluef,  who  keeps  an  eye  on  the 
members  of  his  own  fraternity ;  by  which  means,  a  po- 
lice is  established  in  every  craft,  and  criminals  are  ea- 
sily detected.  The  streets,  too,  having  generally  no 
thoroughfare,  and  being  at  night  shut  up  with  gates, 
prevent  the  possibility  of  escape.  These  gates  are 
opened  by  a  porter,  who  allows  none  to  pass  of  a  sus- 
picious appearance ;  and,  to  insure  respect,  a  guard 
of  janissaries  is  within  call,  who,  being  liberally  paid 
by  the  town,  and  never  changed  as  long  as  they  give 
satisfaction,  have  thus  a  powerful  stimulus  to  dis- 
charge with  fidelity  thdr  lucrative  office.  But,  be- 
sides these  preventive  measures,  the  execution  of 
justice  is  here  prompt  and  terrible.  The  judges  arc 
ccinstantlr  utting.  Officers,  with  a  numerous  posse 
of  attendants,  perambulate  the  streets  by  night  and 
b^r  day.  The  punishment  of  the  bastinado  is  applied 
with  unsparing  vigour  on  the  spot }  and  sometunes, 
when  the  wretched  offenders  are  detected  in  the 
commission  of  great  ctimea,  their  heads  are  instant- 


ly etnack  ol^  ttd  are 
earned  aboot  for  that^orpoaeu 
of  gantnsMol*  it  is  obvMNM  tihiK 

Uader  the  deqiotism  of  the 
it  were  vain  to  look  for  exodleaec 
foeturee.     In  the  fiimitnre  of 
.ratiaM  of  silver  and  gold,  tkoc  ia  ■■ 
and  barbarie  paradei  but  throo^toaft 
there  rdgns  ajpoverty  of  inventiosi^ 
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the  European  productions,  and  miiek:hWv 
Their  other  manufactures  are  sugar*  ofawdi 
obtdned  from  the  canes,  which  m  ,i 
the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  sal  antuDasuac^ 
in  request ;  sakoetre,  coarse  gnnpowdcrg 
red  and  ydlow  leather,  and  hneo  doth 
tian  flax.   Their  gun  and  pistol  banola^ 
hard  ware,  and  mercery,  are  the  prodaee  of 
manufacture.     The  carabines  oi  the  1^ 
En^didb,  and  thdr  swords  Persian  or  Tori 
mig&t  here  mention  the  hatchmg  of  cgga  hf 
warmth,  a  very  ancient  art,  and  at 
prindpally  at  Cairo,    llw  duckeoa'are 
some  not  to  be  so  good  as  thoae  hatciwd  bf' 
tion.  .  b. 

The  commerce  of  Cairo  vrith  distant  p]aeea,dUUk 
much  decuTed  withm  the  last  three  ocntnriesb  mm 
veij  constderable.    As  the  metropcdia  of 
resi^nce  of  the  beys,  the  kwyera,  and  tlw' 
it  consumes  all  the  commodities  of  that 
tranonits  them  to  the  provincid  diatrkrta  t  aa 


of  circdation,  it  affords  great  fodlitiea  fivmaMld* 
tioo.  By  the  Nile,  it  correspond*  with  Vnpal^gf^ 
and  AbyMfaiia ;  by  the  Meditemoean.  with  Mmm 
and  theTurkidi  empire  (  by  the  Red  Sea,  wkki^ 
tibia  and  India ;  and  even  by  the  deaeita  it  ooHM- 
nicates  with  distant  countries  by  means  cf  noBSNai 
caravans.  Damascus  and  Cairo  are  called  •*  the  !■* 
gates  of  Mecca,"  from  the  annud  muster  of  pi^nsi 
which  take  place  at  these  two  dties,  though  wear 
uncertain  wnat  changes  the  Wachabees  may  ka* 
produced  in  this  respect.  Of  these  prodigiow  as- 
semblages, the  greater  part  are  merchants,  who  aid 
themselves  of  this  religious  opportunity  to  ooadsct 
their  traffic.  Every  year  a  great  caravan  fnaaA* 
byssinia  arrives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Csiao^  sa 
the  banks  of  the  Birqoe,  or  Lake  of  the  FSlgriB^ 
bringing  from  1000  to  ISOO  negro  slaves,  great  qwfr 
tities  of  elephants  teeth,  ostricli  feather*,  gam,  gali 
dust,  parrots,  andmonkies;  and  here  it  remaJaslX 
joined  by  another  immense  assemblage  frnn  wcswa 
Africa.  These  pilgrims  and  merdiants,  anaae  ef 
them  from  the  Senegal,  proceeding  along  the  oosit 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  coUectmg  in  their  war 
those  of  Algrien,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  arrive  thieoga 
the  desert  at  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  ptoosd 
to  the  generd  rendezvous  at  the  Birque.  This  €*• 
ravan  has  been  known  to  exceed  three  thooaand  c^ 
mels,  laden  with  the  merchandise  of  the  West,  eoa- 
sisting  of  oils,  red  caps,  for  which  Tunis  is  fasrwasi 
fine  &nnel,  and  nuuiy  other  commoditiec  TfaisBiaU 
titude  being  now  incorporated  with  that  from  Etla- 
qpsa,  and  swelled  by  the  crewdaof  Egyptf  tho  sAde 
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•et  out  for  Mecca,  under  tlie  orders  of  the  sheik  BeU 
let  of  Cairo.  This  high  officer  has  in  charge  tlie 
presents  of  com  and  money  from  the  Grand  Signior, 
together  with  the  precious  covering  for  the  caaba. 
After  a  period  of  one  hundred  days,  thi»  great  cara- 
iran,  to  tJie  number,  on  some  occa6ions»  of  100,000 
•ouls,  return  in  a  body  to  the  same  place  with  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  East.  These  consist 
principally  of  coffee,  perfumes,  gum  arabic,  and 
other  drugs,  the  produce  of  Yemen,  with  spices 
of  Ceylon,  Bbawls  of  Cashmire,  and  mu»liiis  of 
Sural  and  other  parts  of  India.  The  same  com- 
modiiicfi  are  also  brought  by  sea  from  .1edda  to 
Suez,  where  near  thirty  vessels  annually  arrive  in 
May.  There  are,  besides,  mat>y  smaller  caravans 
to  and  from  Cairo,  particularly  one  in  October,  from 
the  nciglibourhood  of  Mount  Sinai.  These  Arabs 
wre  extremely  expert  at  adulterating  their  gum,  which 
Uicy  convey  lo  the  amount  of  700  quintals,  for  which 
reaaoo  they  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  Cairo. 
They  encamp  at  a  distance,  and  dispose  of  their  goods 
by  barter,  receiving  arms,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
sary articles  in  return.  The  small  caravans  from  Da- 
■lascus  bring  silk,  cotton  stuffs,  and  dried  fruits. 
Immense  quantities  of  tobacco,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  Cairo,  are  constant- 
ly landing  at  Damietta  by  vessels  from  Latikia,  which 
take  in  excliange  cargoes  of  rice.  TliC  vecseU  from 
Constantinople,  which  also  return  with  grain,- bring 
cl»»thing,  wrought  silk?,  furs,  and  arms,  into  the 
port  of  Alexandria ;  wliile  those  from  Venice,  Leg- 
nom,  and  Marseilles,  bring  cloths,  cochineal,  Lyons 
■tuffs  and  laces,  iron,  lead,  grocery,  together  with 
•  VenctMn  sequins  and  German  dollars,  which  are  here 
imported  at  a  great  profit.  All  these  articles  are  con- 
ircycd  in  lighters,  called  cjerms,  to  Rosetta,  whence 
tbcy  are  stnt  up  the  Nile  to  Grand  Cairo.  Not* 
irtthstanding  the  excessive  imposts,  and  the  impolitic 
exactions  of  the  Mahometans,  the  commerce  of  Cairo 
'will  appear,  from  the  foregoing  particulars,  to  be  stilt 
ooBoidenkblc  :  it  is  said  to  have  amounted  in  1783  to 
between  six  and  seven  millions  sterling.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  furious  career  of  the  Wa- 
cbabees  in  Arabia,  has  considerably  affected  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  Cairo  ;  and  from  the  bloody  and 
exterminatittg  affrays  which  have  within  the  last  year 
taken  place  there  between  the  Turks  and  Beys,  its 
commerce  at  present  must  be  very  precarious.  Cairo 
«Unds  in  80°  ii'  *♦"  N.  Lat.  and  31°  IS'  16"  E.  Long. 
■bout  59  geographical  miles  west  of  Suez.  See  the 
'J^ntveU  of  Shaw,  Pucocke,  Norden,  Niebuhr,  Sa- 
.Volncy,  Bruce,  Browne,  Dcnon,  Sonnini,  Cha- 
■nd,  I..ord  Valentia,  and  The  Historu  of  the 
mUe,,.  (e) 
1  )N.  ■  See  BhiDOE,  Vol.  IV.  p.  5'i5. 

CrviiriNESS,  !,umctimes  called  the  shire  of 
Wickf  is  trtc  most  nurthcrn  county  of  Scotland,  and 
is  bouoded  on  the  north  by  the  Pcntlaiid  Frith,  which 
•Bpantes  it  from  the  itilands  of  Orkney  ;  ou  the  east 
and  wjuth  by  the  German  ocean  ;  and  by  the  county 
of  Sutherland  un  the  webt.  Its  form  is  an  irregular 
triangle,  meaauriiig  from  north  to  south  about  S5 
<ntl<?»,  and  22  from  cast  to  M-est,  und  containing  690 
M|a4r«  miles.  The  coast  is  rocky,  and  iiidi.-:il^'d  with 
of  bays,  the  principid  of  whtch  are  Scn- 


bister  bay  on  the  north  wcat,  and  Rice  bay  on  the  Caithne**. 
east.  Its  promontories  arc  Duncan's-bay-head,  which  7 
is  the  north  east  point  of  Caithness,  and  the  extremest 
promontory  in  Britain;  Sandside-head,  Holbom-head, 
and  Dunnet-head.  The  island  of  Stroma,  lying  in 
the.Pentland  Frith,  now  belongs  to  this  county.  Its 
property  was  formerly  disputed  by  the  Earls  or  Ork- 
ney  and  Caithness,  but  adjudged  to  the  latter  in 
consequence  ot  an  experiment,  by  which  it  was  found 
that  venomous  animals  would  live  in  Stroma,  whereas 
they  die  immediately  when  transported  to  the  Ork- 
neys. 

The  wcfttcrn  part  of  the  county  is  hilly,  and  even 
mountainous,  and  chiefly  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep  ;  but  towards  the  east,  it  is  almost 
completely  level,  and  watered  with  several  small 
rivers  and  lakes,  but  without  a  hill  to  shelter  it  from 
the  piercing  winds  from  the  sea. 

The  cbmate  is  very  cold,  and  more  rainy  than  aU 
most  any  uiltcr  place  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scot- 
laud.  The  rains  generally  prevail  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, and  sometimes  do  considerable  damage  to  the 
crops.  The  snow,  however,  seldom  lies  long  on  the 
ground,  from  its  proximity  to  the  ocean  ;  but  the 
coldness  of  the  weather  during  the  spring  months  is 
a  great  bar  to  vegetation  ;  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
county,  where  the  soil  is  rather  tender,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  engender  a  species  of  vermin  called  sloregf 
which  destroy  the  young  plants  of  barley  and  oats, 
by  cutting  the  roots  below  the  ground.  The 
longest  day  iu  summer  is  about  18  hours;  and  the 
sun  makes  £o  small  an  arch  below  the  horizon,,  that 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  continued  twilight  from  the 
time  he  sets  until  he  rises  again. 

The  soil  of  Caithness,  particularly  in  the  Low- 
lands, is  in  general  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  brown 
earth  or  loam,  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  with  a 
hard  gravel,  schistus,  or  horizontal  rock,  beneath, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  keep  it  always  wet,  and  to 
obstruct  vegetation,  especially  that  of  trees.  In  point 
of  fertility,  however,  it  is  equal  to  any  in  the  King- 
dom iit  proportion  to  its  depth,  and  produces  plenti- 
ful crops  of  barley  and  oats.  The  wheat  husbandry 
has  been  attempted  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  but 
on  the  whole  has  not  been  found  a  profitable  crop, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  and  heavy  rains  which 
fall  in  October,  when  the  farmer  is  putting  the  seed 
into  the  ground.  Various  kinds  of  green  crops, 
however,  are  cultivated  with  success,  such  as  turnips, 
clover,  rye-graas,  tares,  cabbages,  coleworts,  &c.  ; 
and  Mr  Wright,  in  his  Husbandry  of  North  Britain, 
has  observed,  tiiat  the  richest  second  growth  of  clo- 
ver he  had  any  where  seen,  Was  on  a  farm  cultivated 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Considerable  improvements  in 
agriculture  have  been  made  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  by  the  proprietors  of  this  county.  The  wretch- 
ed system  of  service,  customs,  and  tithes,  exacted 
by  the  landlord  from  the  tenants,  is  now  abohshed, 
and  the  rent  of  the  land  is  paid  in  grain  or  money. 
By  the  old  mode  of  L-tting  farms  in  Caithne&s,  the 
fanner,  besides  the  payment  of  a  stated  rent,  was 
bound  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  land  in  the 
possession  of  the  proprietor,  by  tilling,  manuring, 
and  sowing  it  in  jnoper  seaaoti  ;  by  cutting  down, 
gatliuring  in,  and  securing  the  crop  ia  the  barn-yard;  . 
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Caithne**  and  by  manufacturing  and  carrying  the  produce  to 
matket.  He  was  also  to  pnjdiice  peata  for  fuel, 
straw-bags  for  carrying  grain  or  meal,  and  hair-ropes 
for  drawing  the  plough  or  for  tethers;  to  keep  a 
certain  number  of  catile  for  the  landlord  during  the 
winter  season  ;  to  pay  vicarage  ot  lamb,  wool,  &c. ; 
and  a  cortam  number  of  fowls  and  eggs,  which  in  the 
liighland  district  was  converted  into  veal,  kid,  but- 
ter, and  cheese  ;  and  on  the  nca-coast,  into  liah  and 
oil.  Sometimes  even  a  certain  quantity  of  spun  lint 
and  woollen  yarn  was  annually  exacied  for  the  lady. 
The  time  and  labour  of  the  tenant  were  thus  almost 
completely  at  the  disposal  of  hia  landlord,  which 
occasioned  his  own  adairs  to  be  cither  hurried  or  ne- 
glected. 'I'his  practice,  we  arc  told,  universally 
prevailed  throughout  the  county,  till  only  within 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  and,  according  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  view  of  the  agriculture  of  this  county,  in 
ITOt,  out  of  Its  extent  of  44-1,600  acres,  only  93,600 
could  be  accounted  productive  land,  including  in 
thiit,  not  only  land  in  tillage,  but  also  such  mea- 
dows and  pastures  as  were  reckoned  at  alt  valu- 
able. 

liut  by  the  spirited  and  liberal  exertions  of  the  pre- 
sent landlords,  cultivation  has  now  assi^med  a  very 
diffi-renl  aspict.  Many  of  the  waste  lands  have  been 
brought  under  crop  ;  and  the  miserable  fences  of 
turf  which  separnted  the  waste  from  the  arable  lands, 
have  given  place  to  substantial  stone  dykes,  with  which 
bomc  of  the  farms  are  now  completely  enclosed.  Con- 
siderable improviments  have  also  been  made  in  the 
pasture  farms  by  the  substitution  of  sheep  instead  of 
small  Highland  cattle,  which  has  greatly  increased 
the  value  of  property  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  here  for  impro- 
ving the  roads,  an  object  of  essentia]  importance  to 
the  success  of  agriculture  ;  and  a  liberal  aid  has  been 
obtained  from  government,  on  condition  that  the  pro- 

firietors  shall  expend  money  to  a  proportional  amount 
or  this  beneBcial  purpose.  Though  this  county  is 
■very  destitute  of  wood,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
not  always  so,  as  considerable  quantities  of  large  fir 
aind  other  trees  have  been  found  in  the  morasses,  and 
even  in  some  places  not  far  from  the  sea  coast.  The 
attempts,  however,  which  have  lately  been  made  for 
raising  plantations,  have  in  general  failed,  and  a  few 
woods  of  birch  is  all  that  now  remains,  except  in  the 
Highland  district,  where  there  are  some  cooHiderable 
foresii).  Thoxe  of  Morravins  and  Berrydale,  afford 
abundance  of  red  deer  and  roebucks.  Hares,  i-ab- 
bith,  grouse,  heathcocks,  partridges,  snipes,  plover, 
and  all  kinds  of  game,  are  in  great  plenty  through 
out  the  comity  ;  also  swans,  wild  geese,  scd-ducks, 
wood-cocks,  and  birds  called  snofv  flerls,  about  the 
Mze  of  a  sparrow, exceedingly  fat  an<l  delicious,  which 
are  very  numerous  in  winter,  but  always  take  their 
departure  in  April.  Prodigious  quantities  of  scarfs, 
marrots,  fraiks,  and  other  sea-fowl,  hatch  in  the 
rocks  of  Duncan's  Bay  and  Stroma,  whose  eggs  and 
young,  during  the  season,  supply  many  of  the  tiiha- 
bitatits  with  food.  The  rivers  and  l.tkex  abound  with 
trout,  salmon,  and  eels;  and  Mr  Pennant  informs  us, 
iImi  It  Thurso,  2500  salmon  were  once  takt-n  at  one 
tiiU.  Gfat  numbers  of  seals  are  killed  on  this  coast 
i«  Uw  cavern*  th«t  open  into  the  lei.    Tbcbc  ca- 


verns are  narrow  at  the  mouth,  but  in  the  inside  lofty  Ctiil 
and  spacious,  and  run  some  hundred  yards  under 
ground.  The  seal  hunters  enter  them  in  bmall  boatti 
and  lighting  torches  as  soon  as  they  land,  with  loud 
shouts  alarm  the  animals,  which  ihey  kdl  with  club* 
as  they  attempt  to  pass.  This,  however,  is  ratlier  a 
hazardous  employment ;  for  should  the  wind  blovr 
hard  from  the  sea,  these  advcutureri  are  loevitabi/ 
lost. 

The  black  cattle,  which  were  formerly  sent  from 
Caithness  to  the  south,  amounted  in  some  ye<«rs  to 
nearly  20,000  ;  but  this  number  has  of  late  been  very 
considerably  diminishi-d  by  the  intri>duction  uf  sheep 
fanning  into  the  upper  districts  wf  the  county.  The 
•wine,  which  are  reared  here  in  great  numbers,  are 
of  a  small  breed,  have  long  erect  ears,  and  most  sa» 
vage  tusks  ;  and  though  the  native  HighUnders  ab* 
hor  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  yet  they  have  always 
abounded  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  Caithness  are  liueu  yaru  and 
leather.  A  considerable  herring  finhery  was  furmer- 
ly  carried  on  in  the  summer  months,  in  which  it  ia 
calculated  that  from  six  to  fourteen  thousand  burrela 
were  annually  taken  ;  and  it  might  have  becone  aa 
important  brunch  of  industry  atid  commerce,  iiad  not 
the  detention  of  the  bounties  in  1792  given  it  a  fatal 
check,  and  ruiucd  some  of  the  adventurers. 

Small  veins  of  iron  and  lead  ores  have  been  dis- 
covered in  this  county,  but  not  tu  such  circunistancea 
as  to  induce  the  proprietors  to  work  them.  Coa> 
siderable  quantities  of  white  mundick,  and  a  slender 
vein  of  yellow  mundick  j  also  a  regular  vein  of  heavy 
spar,  mixed  with  lead  and  crystals,  three  feet  in 
breadth,  have  been  found  near  Thurso.  A  copper  . 
mine  was  once  begun  to  be  wrought  near  the  old 
castle  of  Wick,  but  was  soon  afterwards  dropped. 
There  are  plenty  of  whinstoiie,  granite,  and  free- 
stone ;  likewise  limestone  and  marl.  Various  at* 
tempts  have  been  made  for  the  discovery  of  coal,  but 
though  these  have  been  conducted  by  persons  well 
skilled  in  the  business,  and  long  persevered  in,  they 
have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful.  A  mineral,  re- 
sembling this  substance,  has  indeed  been  found  near 
the  surface,  which  seems  to  be  an  earthy  sub.stance^ 
impregnated  with  volatile  inflammable  matter.  It 
emits  a  hot  vivid  dame  when  burning,  but  without 
much  dis^oluiion  of  parts,  or  diminution  of  aizc,  after 
it  becomes  cXtitict. 

Among  the  autiquities  of  this  county  are  to  be 
fouhd  a  variety  of  singular  strucluren,  called  Picta 
houses.  They  are  generally  ol  a  circular  form,  ri- 
sing into  the  shape  of  a  cone,  with  Us  top  souicwhat 
bluiited,  and  the  walla  of  the  larger  kind  are  nine  or 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep 
ditch,  and  a  sort  of  rampart.  "Phese  buildings  are 
usually  placed  on  the  brinks  of  precipitous  rucks» 
and  in  the  skirts  of  sandy  bays;  and  often  stretch 
from  one  hi-adlaod  to  another,  evidently  so  arraoged 
as  t.'  communic^lr  with  each  other,  b.sides  these 
arc  John  o'  Gr>lat'^  house,  whose  traditional  htaiury 
ts  6()  well  known  ;  and  the  cabtles  uf  Achais>al,  Berry- 
dale,  Braal,  Dirlet,  and  Lochmore, 

The  language  spoken  by  the  people  of  Caithness 
has  always  been  llie  same  as  that  of  the  south  of 
Scotland,  except  among  the  hills  on  the  borders  of 
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CitUlvia.  is  very  scarce,  and  soUs  ia  general  very  high.  The 
>^*^  gatherer*  are  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  they  please 
in  the  woods,  but  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  juice 
is  found  in  their  houses,  they  are  severely  punished,  and 
sometimes  even  incur  the  penalty  of  death.  Many  of 
the  vallies  are  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  pastu* 
rage,  upon  which  are  fed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  province.  Their  wool  is  esteemed  equal  to  that 
of  Spain.  It  is  strone  and  curled,  and  is  very  much 
employed  in  the  manufactories  of  Venice.  The  cuK 
tivation  of  this  country,  however,  is  most  miserably 
neglected.  Every  exertion  is  paralyzed  by  the  hand 
of  power.  The  peasant  sees  no  amelioration  to  iiis 
condition  from  his  efforts ;  and  is  discouraged  from 
the  apprehension,  that  increasing  activity  and  pro- 
duce on  his  part,  would  only  expose  him  to  an  addi- 
tional .weight  of  taxes  and  oppression..  "  The  hus- 
bandry of  this  province,"  says  Mr  Swinburne,  ••  is 
slovenly,  and  the  skill  in  gardening  very  superficial. 
Both  betray  a  want  of  emulation  and  intelligence. 
Climate  and  soil  do  more  than  half  the  work,  and 
the  hand  of  dispirited  man  is  sluggishly  applied  to 
the  task ;  partial  Nature  empties  the  horn  of  plenty  on 
his  head;  but,  from  many  fatal  causes,  her  bounty 
contributes  little  to  his  welfare ;  whilst  we  see,  in 
more  northern  and  less  happy  regions,  the  active  en- 
terprising labourer  able  to  extort  favours  from  her, 
and  with  the  least  gaudy  of  her  riches,  raise  himself 
to  comfort  and  independence."  The  Calabrian  far- 
mer, instead  of  manuring  and  cleaning  his  ground, 
thinks  he  does  well  if  he  ceases  to  plough  it  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  leaves  the  pasturage  to  make  its 
/  way  through  the  rank  weeds  which  surround  it.  In 
some  districts,  the  common  course  of  husbandry  is 
to  take  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  then  let  the  field  lie 
fallow  for  two  years.  The  mode  of  letting  farms  in 
this  country  is  also  a  complete  obstruction  to  every 
kind  of  improvement.  In  all  the  baronial  and  eccle- 
siastical estates,  a  lease  of  only  two  years,  loaded  with 
many  clauses  and  restrictions,  is  allowed ;  and  the  term 
is  extended  by  the  plebeian  landlords  to  six  years.  Some 
of  the  barons  are  not  content  with  a  short  lease  and 
an  exorbitant  rent;  but  they  encroach  upon  the  com- 
mons and  cultivated  grounds  for  the  sake  of  extend- 
ing their  chace  ;  and  thus  the  poor  peasants  have 
sometimes  neither  room  nor  opportunity  to  raise  suf- 
ficient food  for  their  support.  On  the  eastern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  the  state  of  agriculture 
is  much  better,  and  consequently  the  ground  pro- 
duces much  finer  crops.  Tiie  low  lands  aro  extreme- 
ly rich  in  lierbage,  producing  spontaiu'ously  rich 
crops  of  sainfoin  ;  but  half  of  tiie  grass  is  sufFered 
to  rot  in  the  ground  for  want  of  cattle  to  consume 
it. 

The  fertile  plains  around  Rejijgio  appear  like  one 
rich  and  delicious  garden,  ahadc-d  by  groves  and  ave- 
nues of  poplars  and  mulberry  trees,  and  divided  by 
hedges  of  poii.egninatcii,  inclosing  vineyards  and  or- 
chards of  various  kinds  of  aromatic  fruit.  All  sorts 
of  vr-getable.H  abouiid  under  their  Khadc,  and  copious 
stre.uns  diiitnbute  life  and  vigour  through  tht  se  de- 
lightful fields.  Hemp  is  the  principal  production  of 
this  district,  as  being  the  must  lucrative  ;  and  the 
essence  of  citron,  orang*',  and  bergamot,  of  which 
not  less  than  100,000  quarts  are  annually  exported, 


affords  them  a  coosideiabk  article  of  traffic  with  the  U 
Fren^rh  and  Genoese.  Great  quantities  of  oTanget  are  V^i 
also  exported  from  theenvironsof  Rossano,  in  Calabria 
Citra,  to  Taranto  and  GallipolL  But  the  principal  ar« 
tide  of  Calabrian  commerce  is  silk,  and  it  is  said  tlm 
silk  worms  were,  first  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Roger,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies ;  though,  accordiog 
to  Procopius,  they  had  been  brought  into  Italy  in 
the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  branch  of  industry 
increased  so  rapidly,  that,  in  the  16th  century,  the 
produce  of  Calabrian  silk  exceeded  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  amounted  to  300,000  crowns; 
when  a  duty  of  five  grana  for  every  pound  was  im- 
posed upon  it  by  Charles  V.  in  1542.  This  impQst> 
tion  was  afterwards  gradually  augrmented,  till,  in  the 
17th  century,  it  paid-  36  grana  per  pound ;  whidi 
yielded  annually  to  the  treasury  of  Naples  nearly 
400,000  ducats.  The  quantity  of  silk  obtained  .was 
estimated  at  three  millions  of  pounds ;  which,  after 
deducting  all  expences,  brought  into  the  country 
three  miUions  of^  ducats.  But  this  advantageous 
commerce  has  of  late  years  very  much  fallen  on,9aif 
indeed,  must  necessarily  decrease,  on  account  of  the 
extortion  and  vexatious  imposition  of  the  goven* 
ment.  All  the  silk  pods  must  be  carried  to  the 
public  cauldrons,  where  they  pay  a  duty  of  four 
carhni  a  pound  for  boiling  and  winding  on.  Forty- 
two   grana  and  a  half  are  then  exacted  for  every 

J>oundof  marketable  silk ;  and  one  grana  a  pound 
or  the  refuse  and  unprofitable  pods ;  and,  to  cob- 
plete  the  measure  of  their  hardships,  two  carlini,  or 
twenty  grana,  must  be  annually  paid  for  every  mot 
berry  tree  which  they  possess.  All  the  profits  aie 
thus  eaten  up  by  these  odious  exactions;  and  the 
farmers  have  been  so  discouraged,  that  many  hnn* 
dred  of  valuable  trees  have  been  cut  down  to  save  the 
duty.  The  peasant  can  have  no  interest  in  the  ex- 
tension or  improvement  of  this  manufacture.  New 
improvements  only  draw  upon  him  new  burdens; 
and,  consequently,  he  looks  upon  the  trade  with  in- 
difference, and  would  rather  allow  it  to  perish  than 
exert  himself  for  its  revival.  From  such  causes  the 
quantity  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  of 
its  former  product ;  and  it  is  reckoned,  that  not  above 
800,000  pounds  of  raw  silk  are  now  annually  export- 
ed to  Naples  from  this  province.  The  inferior  sort 
brings  18  carlini  per  pound,  and  the  best  silk  25  car- 
lini ;  so  that  the  mean  price  may  be  estimated  at  20 
carlini,  or  two  ducats  of  Naples.  The  principal 
manufactuties  of  silk  in  Calabria  arc  at  Monteleone, 
Reggio,  and  Catanzaro  ;  that  of  the  latter  city  is 
the  most  important.  The  other  manufactures  and 
exports  of  Calabria  are,  silk,  woollen  and  cotton 
stufTs,  iron  and  eartlicn  ware,  hides,  honey,  and  wine. 
Calabria  possesses  some  verj'  valuable  mines  of  sil- 
ver, lead,  iron,  copper,  marcasite,  vitriol,  sulphur, 
antimony,  salt,  and  coal ;  none  of  which  are  at  pre- 
sent wrought,  except  the  iron  mine  at  Stdo,  which 
is  fanned  at  6806  ducats. 

The  woods  of  this  country  are  well  stocked  with 
game,  which  are  a  great  annoyance  to  the  farmers, 
as  they  arc  prijhibilcd  from  kiUing  them, — the  ba- 
rons having  the  exclusive  right  of  hunting.  Among 
the  moot  dehcate  of  tiieso  are  dormice,  which  arc 
smoked  out  of  their  nests  in  hoUow  trees,  and  caught 
with  sharp  hooks.     They  are  eaten  at  the  tables  of 
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»pteureR71ina  their  &kin  makes  very  fine 
leather.  Besides  sheep,  horses,  oxen,  bufTaloes,  guata 
aRd  swine  are  very  ahtindant  in  Calabria.  The 
horses  are  rather  small,  but  handsome,  spirited,  and 
patient  of  fatigue.  The  breed  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved ;  but  the  probibiiion  of  exportation  renders 
the  owners  quite  indifferent  about  their  perfection. 
The  oxen  are  white,  large,  and  long  horned,  except 
those  of  the  red  breed,  which  have  been  introdu- 
ced from  Sicily.  BufTaloes,  goats,  sheep,  and  swine, 
are  in  general  black. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  arc  a  brave  and 
hardy  race  of  men  ;  patient  under  pirijury,  hardship, 
and  hunger ;  and  possessing  symmetry  and  Btrength 
of  limb,  with  an  ardent  and  fiery  spirit.  His  out- 
ward appearance — his  latticed  and  miserable  garments 
'^his  long  and  black  beard — his  volubility  of  gesture 
—his  irrascibility — and  his  violent  declamation,  point 
out  the  Calabrian  mountaineer  as  the  unpolished  child 
of  nature.  He  rises  against  every  haughty  demand  ; 
but  if  you  speak  to  him  with  kindness,  he  will  shew 
himself  complaisant,  frank,  and  benevolent.  The 
common  upper  dress  of  almost  all  classes,  from  the 
richest  citizen  to  the  lowest  muleteer,  is  a  short  black 
vest,  suspended  from  the  left  shuuldi-r,  and  a  bonnet. 
The  women  are  in  general  very  plain,  and  are  treated 
little  better  than  slaves.  They  are  seldom  allowed 
to  join  in  any  of  their  festive  amusements  ;  but  must 
remain  at  home,  and  take  care  of  their  household  af- 
fairs. When  a  Calabrian  returns  from  his  libour 
with  his  wife,  he  stalks  proudly  before,  with  his 
hands  empty,  while  his  wife  fallows  behind  heavily 
laden.  Notwithstanding  this  fierce  and  unbending  de- 
meanour, this  people  possess  great  goodness  of  heart, 
and  a  considerable  share  of  intelligence.  Though 
they  bear  with  courage  the  heavy  impositions  with 
which  they  are  loaded,  yet  they  often  complain  of 
the  burden  ;  and  submit,  not  because  the  sword  is  sus- 
pended over  their  head,  but  tliat  they  may  discover 
some  means  of  relieving  themselves  from  the  yoke. 
*♦  The  country  is  filled  with  scoundrels,"  said  an  in- 
telligent Calabrian  to  Mr  Bartela,  "  because  govern- 
ment invites  them  here.  The  king,  they  say,  is  a 
man  of  the  best  heart  and  the  best  dispositions,  but 
great  care  is  taken  that  he  shall  never  knuw  the  true 
•ituation  of  his  affairs.  He  is  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  governed,  because  those 
who  surround  him  conceal  every  thing  that  may  be 
injurious  to  their  own  particular  interest.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  cry  out  so  much  against  Naples ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  hale  every  one  that 
belongs  to  that  country.  But  we  love  the  king  as 
children  love  their  father,  because  we  hear  nothing 
of  him  but  what  is  good.  We  regret  only  that  he 
ne^er  comes  among  us,  as  we  have  so  great  a  desire 
to  know  him.  Immediately  after  the  earthquake  in 
1783,  an  agent  was  sent  from  Naples  to  alleviate  the 
burdens  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  this  dreadful 
calamity  ;  but  what  was  the  rtbull  i  Government,  it 
is  true,  remitted  to  them  all  imposts  for  four  years ; 
this,  however,  was  but  a  vain  promise,  for  at  the  end 
of  two  years  thejr  were  doubled,  by  impobin^^  new 
ttxcB ;  and  under  this  yoke  we  groan  until  this  day." 
FiUcd  with  indignation,  the  Calabrian   finished  with 


these  words :  Questo  e  un  gwernofeK^ffSSmna  bu-  Calabria. 
giarone  f  "  Our  government  is  beneath  all  censure." 

This  people  are  very  superstitious.  They  have 
charms  among  them,  which  are  fabricated  by  certain 
old  women  on  pieces  of  parchments,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  render  the  wearer  invulnerable.  These  are 
sometimes  sold  to  the  bravos  for  eighteen  ducati», 
who  now,  confident  of  safety,  attack  their  adversaries 
without  fear.  They  repose  also  great  confidence  in 
judgments,  and  expect  to  see  every  person  that  jeers  at 
another's  defects  afflicted  in  the  same  way.  All  kinds 
©.'convulsions  are  here  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
malignant  spirits;  and  nearly  15CX)  women,  pretending 
to  be  possessed  with  these  spirits,  go  up  annually  to 
Loriana,  to  be  cured  by  looking  at  a  portrait  of  St 
Dominic.  Every  city  swarms  with  monks,  to  whom 
are  intrusted  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  whose  whole  learning  generally  consists  in 
reading  their  breviary,  and  saying  mass.  Many  of 
them  are  scarcely  able  for  so  much,  particularly  those 
who  have  been  driven,  by  the  oppression  of  the  ba^ 
rons,  to  assume  the  religious  habit  merely  to  procure 
a  subsistence.  Numerous  bands  of  Zinj^ari  or  gyp- 
sies continually  infest  this  country.  This  strange 
tribe  have  no  fixed  habitation,  hut  wander  wherever 
profit  or  convenience  dictates.  They  subsist  by  the 
sale  of  little  handicrafts  of  iron,  or  by  the  exchange 
of  horses  and  asses ;  but  chiefly  by  pilfering  and 
theft.  They  are  a  most  abandoned,  dissolute,  and 
faithless  race  of  vagabonds.  They  can  be  bound  by 
no  promise  or  contract,  if  the  least  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  the  breach  of  it ;  and  no  cheats  are  more 
artful  or  impudent.  They  have  a  peculiar  language 
of  their  own,  which,  in  sound,  seems  to  bear  a  great 
affinity  to  the  oriental  tongues ;  and  many  of  their 
ceremonies  and  customs  resemble  those  of  the  heOi.- 
then*.  In  1560,  they  were  banished  the  kingdom 
as  thieves,  cheats,  and  spies.  In  1385,  the  order  wag 
repeated :  but  not  being  sufficiently  enforced,  they  re- 
main as  numerous  as  ever. 

The  population  of  the  two  Calabrias,  besides  the 
Italian  inhabitants,  consists  of  several  colonies  of 
Albanese,  who  differ  from  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  both  in  religion,  language,  and  in  ap- 
pearance. Large  black  eyes,  a  sallow  cumplexion, 
uhort  curled  hair,  and  strong  and  muscular  limbs, 
sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  the  Italian  Cala- 
brese.  Their  language  is  pecuUar  to  themselves,  and 
its  roots  are  unconnected  with  all  other  European 
tongues.  Though  it  has  been  known  in  Europe  up- 
wards of  1000  years,  it  still  remains  without  an  al- 
phabet ;  and  many  of  its  sounds  cannot  be  accurately 
expressed  either  by  Latin  or  Greek  letters.  It 
abounds,  however,  with  many  words  borrowed  from 
the  old  and  modem  Greek,  Latin,  Sclavonian,  Ita- 
lian, French,  German,  and,  what  is  very  extraordina- 
ry, with  many  English  terms  employed  in  their  na- 
tive signification.  The  men  can  speak  the  Cala- 
brese  ;  but  the  women,  who  neither  buy  nor  sell,  un- 
derstand no  language  but  their  own,  which  thej 
pronounce  with  great  sweetness  of  accent.  The  Al- 
banese are  dispersed  over  the  province,  occupying 
whole  villages  and  towns ;  but  many  of  their  set- 
tlements arc  wretchedly  poor  and  much  decayed. 
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~'"  '     ..'*'.*..*  -vv     ^J!»  rurc-rum  iubau- 

.p.—  ^  -  ^      .^_j[,^m  .«rum  venerunt.     Vi- 
"*'*""*"^^    \»..-i.»iicuui   :iwre  actini^int,  pro- 
'      —  —  *    •■■"'       ^^^    -riJUiiiit.       Ubique    pa»or, 
**'       **'      \.\,^  .!«..>  i-t  k-apti'it**  *"** '■'<^"*^ 
*~'      '   '.[     ,.l!l.*,.ii  ->i»  qudiita  omnium  rerum 
"■  '^..^1  v.attiMli:»  inspicere  naviffia  fu- 

*"    *  "^^..^c*  r>»»*'*»*  appellere.  familia*  q-jo- 
•'    '*   J"   /.^   ^uibus  4ui«   pa.<Mim   ardTc   per 
*'   ***    /^^.     a    ctclum    tendent-'*    UiT.^nrati- 
■    '^     "".'.-.1..*    implere."      Ferdinar.d    I.  kmjr 
villi   touched  with  th«'ir  fr.l4f<'<rt•ln«<^ 
* ,  .o  >tfltle  iu   hio  dominiont ;  and,  b^in^ 
*."'    .K-  a*si*taiice  which   he  had   formrrly 
■^         V.ii  'i>».'''"   P"""  Scan^lrrb^jj,  who  had  ^v 
i.'.ii   1*1'*'"  t^'?  throne,  not  oj.Iy  a^^ij^nrd 
'  ""      y  ^  ^^  -,^,1  planted  them  c«en.f**i<-.n  fr'*m  rixci, 
.\    .Jwr' privilegtrs.     Th«"y  Uirr\  tfi'-,r  iishi- 
..».». In  III  Calabria,  a-.  hfij.j(  liii'i' r  fl..-  pror.'-':- 
■K   L'liiico  of  Bisignaii",  wK'<  Im'!  n.krr,v(\  ari 
^  niiiKVSS:   and  tlu-ir  immhT^ 'oiit.r.:.'-'!  fo 
t>^    the  addition  of  ii<-w  cildiii'-i,  nr.til  thr- 
'   !i'  .>!  ^'hdrlei  V.     ThiH  [>riiii«-,  tn  wli'.rr,  fli#-y  had 
*"*,.i%»l  opthccity  of  Con.iia  in  l.'»"/J,  iAt^r^Wy  rT- 
i  xt  ((.•  »>babitants  who  had  ii>ttlrd  m  tfiv   pro- 
■  «it    Calabriai   with    IuikIh,    and   uu    <-x>-rn{.tioii 
•III  till  imposts,  botli  ordiniiy  diid  rxiixonlinary, 
I  .1    ih»'ir  fidelity  and  di-votimi.      Iln-d   to  annsi,  add 
iiiiiM-d  lo  hardships,  ihr  Alli.in«->v»-  f firmed  '.orne  of 
lilt*  tiiH-st  troops  ill   the  ui'iiiii-<t  "f    N'iiid'-H ;  and,  ai 
•    |.r  3B  a  sound  polii'y  ditrt-tcd  the  ii.iHir'i  of  the  ^o- 
vriii'ment,   ihey  eiijviyi-d  rvriy  pnitt-ition,  and  wen- 
exempted  from  every  impiiHt.     lint  under  the  vice- 
roys of  Spain  ihey   were   nej{l«'eted  and  oppn-ksed. 
The  landj  which  they  pusHexm-d  were  iinpoveiished 
and  exhiu»ted.  and  eould  Hcarcelv  yieldthi-maKcanty 
»ubs:it«"»^«^ :   and   the  l.ixe»  with   which   they  were 
now  IJuJcd  ivdueed  lliem  to  the  lowest  btate  of  ab- 
ject:c:;  asd  nuseiy.     A  duly  of  twelve  earlini  a  year 
wa  :a'.",v>ed  «j"on  every  house, — a  measure  the  nio»t 
part:al  atvl   iiiiUit.  as  the   pooretit   AUunese,  who 
ud  K'^rccN  «  herewith  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  na* 
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Tjr:.  rm  fonailr  jmilgMi  wmk  tW  ndmt  chim  ft 
ji  -.-.w  di^soLiO.  F—rm  - !»  uBpoiC,  howeTer,  the  "• 
scc^'.:n  enaciiacs  .i  Omaa  «err  emct&pCed;  bttt 
jtacr  j=r^T!:--Tziic=a,^  ^uiin  e  =ae  detpotism  of  the 
Tur^t.  ^~  ur  -:er*e-J3E:niis  <ic  :ae  Romi^  '^gTi 
.— ■  cr-"iii?'j.  --  =3.  :•  'I  I  tiwm  in  zhc  laxse  abject 
—A'^:::  .a.  .z.  --siiscr-  if  :3r  Gr^k  church. tDCT 
u-<r»r.:.  ::♦-  irT-ic  -r.jzi.  ma.  ud  priesu  of  thor 
.«vi:  ;  .  VT  :        ..-.Lr-^-'v  uiti  at3«r  aemtnanMof 

•iui:^:tjii  ■<  -  -.oi-.  liC  uimtfed.  thetn  isto  mdl 
.  ;.=:  ■  r""  I---'  ir  :  -jrr.2r:>iiu  Chat  there  couU 
■e^-~!V  :e  Miiia  :  :-.-£  jsuo;^  rhem  chat  kimr 
ir-^s.  -rn;:^-!  :g  irrr  -=  ^vn:c  iemcx  io  that  Ian* 
^-:a2>.  I:,  riii  iZzZT  .T.-:'-  wr.nio.  32«e  reoiaincdt  had 
.:  -joc  be?n  :'ur  -.:i'f  ■scrrjoa  ii  j4.  gj-wfora,  Lbrariu 
It  '.ne  Vujc^:-.  vrivi  ^--nic  ma  it  tok  Greek  peniia> 
iKin.  z-^z.i.e-1  iznn  Cen:r::L  ICIL  o  faur;d  acdl^ 
at  1^  3i>r.>*.-;r>::o  l~l.i.-:o.  ur  :iie  aiucatioa  of  such 
-.■ir.?  A. bar---?  u  F-i/.ra  o  iediaxe  thmiselres  to 
:,-.r-  ■.ir-r-.:.»  -r  ■."■:?  :.Mi,-::i.  TTiu  ^sscahiuhsait  ra 
•ncii-.'vn  i'-  C'.arri  111.  *irh  •Jae  wealth  <if  the 
rr.— It  tuqrv  'It  .)c  2*^se'.i^rtu  Cliamj*  vaich  was  alio 
decurid  -.)  je  ?::eniptea  onm  iwery'  dut]t  whateiet 
RoOita  .iiir.scrt  -vtu  jonvKraced  avcnbiahop  m  part^ 
•tiJi^  ifl'i  ic::^  aa  pr^uienr  if  die  cuflegr«  but  m 
hm  rpiicopai  p':^«en  vraa  Miiiuniiiiate  ca  the  Latii 
pr^iatas  -(f  ^ifiivnaoo.  «it:iout  wiiuae  Me^tt^^  be  could 
not  c-Mit'er  irier--  ipoa  aia  <nnirmTi.  Bnrio*a,  how* 
•rrer,  .ivm  :.,ij  i.ii^rt  a  ::me  »r  tile  good  of  his  set* 
t.p-nr'-;:.  .\::ii»ei  man  cr^pc  ji*  and.  its  fiuida  hate 
lyw..,  ^^~;j-,,.i<^7  inismaaa^;«L  LxtUe  bearfiti  in- 
dirrii,  r.aa  r.<^n  >::enved  from  k  snce  hi»  dcodit  lUUil 
t.he  7-?4r  IT'^i.  when  Oan  Fruceacn  Bs^gluriy  a 
man  d>4t:i-ij-:^-!iied  zj  au  calerita  and  hi«  iatmtty* 
wu  cal'.'*'i  CO  trie  bead  oi  tje  semiiuiy.  Im  m- 
v>u?!it  F^rdiuarid  IV.  tj  aatrmeiic  the  reveooet  of 
tn<;  c/tle-^e,  and  to  remcve  it  trom  St  Benedetto  Ul- 
lann,  wrier:;  :r.i:  cLmate  vu  very  oahealthy.  It  wtt 
CjnKqiier.tly  craaiterred  to  the  convene  of  St  A« 
dri.i.'v,  ar.i  ;:i  rL-vezue  vjusiderably  increased.  From 
tl'.a:  ^im-;  ::  hai  !je*n  v:.<t;n^-jiahcd  ia  the  Lterary  re- 
piilolic  ^^y  t'l-r  abii.ty  a::d  learning  of  its  prvfessorSi 
a..'!  iT.r:  '^\,  A  C'A.ist.^  ci  in  students.  But  its  pros- 
p'T.cy  wai  of  ^hort  durac:>:n.  In  17^  it  was  pilhp 
'/■■A  \,y  a  band  of  Calabnia  baaditti ;  and  it  was 
scarcely  rcitored  to  r.s  former  splendour  by  the  ex- 
ertion«  of  M.  Bugliari,  than  it  was  again  sacked  aod 
pIiiTidtrrod  in  \b06.  This  second  disaster  overpower- 
<-d  Bi^ht^p  Bugl-ari  with  grief ;  and  **  be  chose  ra- 
ther," says  M.  Masci,  an  Italian  writer,  '*  to  die  by 
tfic  miirderous  hands  of  assassins,  than  to  fly  and 
abandon  th<>  place  of  his  most  tender  regard.  His 
death  is  felt  by  every  heart.  This  is  the  best  eu- 
]o;riiim  that  can  be  paid  to  his  virtues."  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  D.  Domcuico  Belluscio  ;  and  the  great- 
est advantages  are  expected  to  accrue  to  Calabiia 
and  the  hitiii-rto  neglected  Albanese.  The  Greek 
rite  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  district  of  Co* 
sen /.a  ;  the  other  Albanese  who  are  scattered  over 
the  rest  of  the  country,  having  been  either  persua- 
ded or  compelled  to  conform  to  the  Roman  liturgy 
and  discipline.  The  Albanese  arc  now  a  quiet,  in- 
dustrious race.  Among  them  the  priesthood  is  the 
highest  nobility ;  and,  as  the  clergy  are  not  bound  by 
any  vow  of  cchbacy,  like  theirneighbourt of  the  Ro* 
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tmsh  church,  tlirir  hand  is  coasidercd  ai  the  highfst 
Lotijur  to  which  an  Albaiicse  virgin  can  aspire  ;  and 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
womeo  are  generally  conferred  upon  the  clergy.  In 
■Caiubrla  Ultra,  the  Albaiiese  possu-ss  only  six  villagca, 
containing  -1531  inhabitants,  who  have  all  conformed 
to  the  Latin  ritual  j  but  they  are  much  more  nume- 
rous in  Calabria  Cilra,  where  tbey  have  thirty  villagci, 
contaiuiug  30,357  inhabitants,  19,179  of  whom  still 
adhere  to  the  Greek  church. 

This  province  has  in  all  ages  been  desolated  by 
earthquakes.  It  was  atmnit  utterly  destroyed  by 
thcic  awful  visitations  in  iG.'JS,  and  in  1()59  ;  and  in 
1783,  the  whole  cf  Calabria  Ultra,  from  Cape  Spar- 
tivento  to  Amantca,  above  the  gulf  of  St  Eutemia, 
was  so  completely  coiivuUi.-d,  that  not  one  stone  wus 
left  upon  another  south  of  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Squillace.  The  earthquake  of  1638  »s  feehngly  de- 
.scnbcd  by  Kirchcr,  who  was  an  eye  witness,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Mnmlus  SuLlerraneiis  ;  and  a  parti- 
cular account  of  llie  last  moit  dihaMrous  and  calami- 
tous catastrophe,  h  given  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  was  then  English  minister  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
jn  a  letter  which  is  inseiled  in  the  *'  Philosophical 
Transactions"  for  17B3.  The  most  violent  shocks 
happened  on  the  5th  and  7lh  of  February  and  the 
28th  of  March  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  lirsl  week  of  February  Iiad  been  formerly  twice  fa- 
tal to  this  country,  and  the  27th  of  March  was  thrice 
xnarked  with  a  similar  calamity  previous  to  I7t>3  : 
and,  upon  comparing  the  dates  of  the  great  earth- 
quakes that  have  afflicted  Calabria  since  ttic  eleventh 
cciitur)-,  Mr  Swinburne  found  that  seven  of  tiiem 
happeucd  in  the  four  firat  months  of  (he  year,  one  in 
August,  and  four  m  November  and  December-  The 
miseries  to  which  the  Calabrians  were  reduced  \ipoi'i 
this  unfortunate  occasion,  cannot  be  conceived  except 
bj  these  who  hive  witnessed  the  ruin  and  debola- 
tion  which  these  terrible  ministers  of  destruction 
have  scattered  over  a  populous  and  fertile  country. 
Above  30,000  inhabitants  miserably  perished,  being 
cither  buried  m  the  waves,  deiiroyed  by  the  failing 
of  tlieir  houses,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  opening  of 
the  earth.  The  rest,  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  without  habitations,  during  an  inclement 
season  ;  their  fortuucs  ruined  ;  their  friends  and  fami- 
lies destroyed ;  and  famine,  disease,  and  pain,  their 
only  expectation  ;  their  condition  called  for  the  most 
speedy  and  humane  assistance.  Their  Sicili.in  majes- 
ties were  wanting  neither  in  exertions  uor  liberahty  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  to  their  honour  let  il  be  recorded, 
that  all  that  could  be  done  by  a  benevolent  sove- 
reign, actuated  by  a  true  paternal  affection  for  his 
subjects,  was  done  for  the  relief  and  accommudation 
of  the  distressed  Calabrians.  V^c^sels  loaded  with 
every  thing  necessary  were  immediately  dispatched  5 
and  the  king  ordered  an  officer  to  take  all  the  money 
which  the  ruyal  treasury  could  supply  or  borrow  ; 
and  even,  if  required,  his  own  plate,  and  the  very  fur- 
niture of  his  palace.  All  ranks  were  interested  in 
fhe  miserable  fate  of  this  province ;  and  we  are  in* 
Cormrd  that  the  officers  and  porters  belonging  to 
the  custom-house  of  Naples,  who  were  employed 
10  iuadiiig  the  venseU,  universally  refused  to  accept 
bf  p«y    tor    their   labour.      "    Slupeudous   altera- 
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tions,"  says  Mr  Swjuburoe,  "  were  occasioned  in  Wadeaia 
the  face  of  the  country ;  rivers  choked  up  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  hills,  were  converted  into  lakes, 
which,  if  not  speedily  drained  by  some  future  con- 
vulsion, or  opened  by  human  labour,  will  dll  the  air 
with  pestilential  vapours,  and  destroy  the  remnants 
of  population.  Whole  acres  of  ground,  with  houses 
and  trees  upon  them,  were  broke  off  from  the  plains, 
and  washed  many  furlongs  down  the  deep  hollows, 
which  the  course  of  the  rivet-s  had  worn  ;  there,  to 
the  astonishment  and  terror  of  beholders,  they  fwund 
a  uew  foundation  to  fix  upon,  either  in  an  upright  or 
an  inchning  position.  In  short,  every  species  of  phe- 
nomeivon  incident  to  these  destructive  commotions  of 
the  earth,  was  to  be  seen  in  its  utmost  extent  and  va« 
riety  in  this  ruined  country."  See  Swinburne's 
Travels  iu  the  two  Sicilies  ;  Bartels  Voyage  dans  la 
Calabre^  Sfc.  ,•  Mamtiotti  Croiiiche  ed  antichita  di 
Calabria  ;  Phil  Trans,  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  367  ;  and  An- 
notes  des  Votfuges,  vol.  i.  and  iii.     (/;) 

CALADENIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  dais 
Gynandria,  and  order  Monandria.  See  Botany,  p. 
318  and  Brown's  Prodromus  Plant.  Nov.  HolL  &c. 
p.  323. 

C  A  LABIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Monoccia,  and  order  Polyandria.  See  Botany«  p. 
325. 

CALAIS,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  and  the 
chief  place  of  a  district  in  the  department  of  the  Pas 
de  Calais,  is  situated  in  marshy  ground,  which,  by 
means  of  sluices,  may  be  overflowed  at  pleasure.  It 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  a  wall,  which  13 
used  as  a  public  promenade.  Calais  is  defended  by 
a  citadel  on  the  nurlh-wcst  side,  near  the  6ea,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  the  town.  Fort  Nicule,  which  is 
an  oblong  square,  and  was  built  in  1660,  is  supported 
by  piles,  and  is  connected  with  the  citadel  by  a  molcb 
The  town  has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  the 
long  side  towards  the  sea.  The  streets  are  strait,  well 
paved, and  tolerably  clean,  and  the  houses  are  well  built. 
The  prtnctpal  public  buildings  are  the  arscoal,  built  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  several  churches  and  monasteries^ 
a  tolerably  goud  theatre,  and  the  hotel  at  the  Lion 
D'Argent,  which  resembles  a  small  town  in  the 
middle  of  Calais.  The  harbour  of  Calais  is  formed 
by  a  small  rivulet ;  but  is  now  in  a  great  measure 
obstructed  with  sand.  It  commences  at  the  gate  of 
the  town,  where  a  large  solid  quay  termmates  in  two 
long  wooden  piers,  which  stretch  into  the  sea.  It 
is  dry  at  ebb  tide,  and  with  a  common  flow  has  three 
fathoms  at  high  water.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  head 
of  the  west  pier,  there  is  a  bank  on  which  are  two 
fathoms;  but  brtween  the  pier  i>ead  and  the  bank  is 
a  channel,  which  has  three  fathoms  at  half  flood. 
At  spring  tides,  it  is  iugh  water  at  1 1  h.  30miii., 
and  the  flood  hets  in  N.  E.  by  E.  Proposals  have 
repeatedly  been  made  to  improve  and  deepen  the  har- 
bour of  Calais  ;  but  theoe  have  never  been  listened 
to,  though  the  expeuce  would  not  exceed  1,500,000 
livres.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
tluH  harbour  admitted  frigates  of  iO  guns.  Vessels 
of  300  and  400  tons  entered  it  at  high  water,  and 
vessels  of  200  and  300  tons  at  all  times  ;  and  if  it 
properly   deepened,  it   would   still    afford  the 
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Gllaniion  is  full  of  Miid  banks  ;  and  about  a  mile  to  the  wejt 
''         of  Calais,  the  chalk  clifTs  appear  opposite  to  those 

. '     ^    in    England,  and   high  sand  hills   skirt  the   shores. 

The  country  between  Calais  and  Graveltnes  is  well 
cultivated,  and  houses,  embosomed  in  woods,  rich 
meadows,  and  corn-fields,  every  where  appear. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Calais  are  stock- 
ings and  soap,  and  it  possesses  a  ver)'  considerable 
coastiag  trade.  Calais  is  the  great  mart  for  the  salt 
and  gin  of  Holland  ;  and  the  6shing  of  cod,  herrings, 
and  mackerel,  is  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually  here  ;  one  on  the 
10th  January,  which  continues  for  ten  days,  and  ano- 
ther on  the  1 1  th  July,  which  continues  nine  days  ;  and 
the  principal  articles  of  traffic  are  cattle,  jewellery 
goods,  and  iron  and  copper  ware.  The  trade  of  this 
place  is  much  facilitated  by  the  canals  which  commu- 
nicate  with  Gravehnes,  Andres,  St  Omer,  Dunkirk, 
and  several  other  places  in  the  north  of  France.  In 
the  time  of  peace,  regular  packet  boats  sail  twice  a 
week  with  the  mail  between  Calais  and  Dover.  Near 
Calais  is  a  pillar,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  bal- 
loon of  Blanchard  descended.  Population,  7600. 
Long.  1°  51'  1"  East,  Lat.  50"  57'  31"  North.  See 
Trotter's  Memoirs  of  Mr  Fox,  p.  41,  +8.     {?r} 

CALAMINES.     See  Philippine  hlands, 

CALAMO,  Calming,  orCALiMcxA,  the  Claros 
and  Calydna  of  the  ancients,  is  an  island  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, not  far  from  Mitylene,  and  about  five  or 
six  leagues  in  circumference.  "  There  are  on  this 
island,"  eays  Sonnini,  "  some  very  lofty  mountains, 
a  population  far  from  numerous,  and  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  town  on  the  west  coast;  on  the  other  side, 
a  village,  which  aJso  bears  the  name  of  Calamo,  built 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain ;  atid  near  to  it,  a  tole- 
rably good  harbour,  formed  by  a  bight  or  small  gulf, 
before  which  lies  an  islet,  that  shelters  it  from  the 
winds  and  sea  :  but  this  harbour  is  little  frequented  ; 
th-  main  land,  which  is  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  lar- 
ger islands,  which  are  within  reach,  present  harbours 
still  better,  and  at  the  same  time  more  calculated  for 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  navigators,  and  for  the 
speculations  of  tenders.  Calamo  is,  in  fact,  a  poor 
island,  which  cannot  provide  for  the  subsistence  of 
its  inhabitants,  almost  all  occupied  in  procuring 
foreign  resources  by  a  carrying  trade.  Their  moun- 
tains, indeed,  contain  minerals  ;  but  this  circum- 
stance, which,  under  another  government  than  that 
of  the  Turks,  would  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try, would  under  them  become  a  source  of  oppres- 
sion and  ruin."  Sonniiii's  Travels  in  Grceot  and 
I'urkty^  chap.  xiii.  p.  WO,  161.     («•) 

CALAMUS,  a  genus  of  pLmts  of  the  class  Hex« 
atidria,  and  order  Monogynia,     See  Botany,  p.  191. 

CALAMY,  Edmund,  an  eminent  nonconformist 
diviai\  was  boin  in  the  ye;u-  1071.  He  «as  sun  of 
Mr  Edmund  C<"lamy,  minister  of  Moreton,  in  Essex, 
and  grandson  of  Mr  Edmund  Ca1am.y,  minister  of 
St  Mary  Aldermanbury.  The  father's  life  was  dis- 
tinguished by  nothing  more  remarkable  than  his  suf- 
fering, hke  many  others,  by  the  infamous  act  of  uni- 
formity. But  the  grandfather  had  a  character  which 
raised  him  above  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
rendered  him  worthy  of  some  notice.  After  going 
through,  a  course  of  liberal  education,  he  entered  tho 


church,  and  continued  a  conformist,  though  sot  a 
very  strict  one,  till  the  imposition  of  Bishop  Wren'» 
articles,  and  the  reading  of  the  book  of  sportat 
wounded  his  conscience,  and  obliged  him  to  with< 
draw  his  attachment.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of] 
the  famous  book  against  Episcopacy,  known  by  the 
name  of  Smeclifvinumt :  he  was  nominated  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  IfrU,  as  one  of  the  sub-commit- 
tee for  religion  :  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  th* 
Assembly  of  Divines  :  his  influence  in  the  city  of 
London,  on  account  of  his  ministerial  talents,  waa 
greater  almost  than  that  of  any  other  man  :  he  rtrc- 
nuously  and  boldly  opposed  the  regicides  of  Charles 
I.,  and  was  active  in  promoting  the  restoration  of  the 
second  Charles,  who  rewarded  him,  by  first  offerinj" 
him  a  bishopric,  of  which  he  could  not  conscienti* 
ously  accept,  and  then  subjecting  him  to  all  the  n» 

fours  that  were  inflicted  by  the  act  of  uniformity* 
le  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart,  occasion* 
ed  by  his  seeing  London  in  ashe«i  after  the  great  fir* 
in  I6H56. 

The  subject  of  the  present  article,  who,  in  many 
points,  resembled  his  grrandfather,  received  his  early 
education  chiefly  from  Mr  Samuel  Cradock,  who 
kept  a  private  academy  at  Wickhambrook,  in  Suf- 
folk, and  under  whose  able  tuition  he  remained  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  In  that  and  the  other 
schools  which  he  previously  attended,  he  not  only 
studied  with  so  much  diligence  and  success,  as  to  se^ 
cure  the  high  approbation  of  his  masters,  but  also 
displayed  such  amiable  dispositions,  as  to  lay  a  fouiN 
dalion  for  lasting  friendship,  with  men  whotic  friendi- 
ship  was  equally  useful  and  honourable  to  him  in  fu- 
ture life.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  Mr 
Dawej,  Mr  Hugh  Boulter,  and  Mr  Timothy  God- 
win, who  were  afterwards  archbishop.i  respectively 
of  York,  Armagh,  and  Cashel,  and  whose  esteem 
for  Mr  Calamy  wai  neither  destroyed  by  the  contra- 
riety of  their  religious  opinions,  nor  diminished  by  the 
difference  of  their  ecclesiastical  rank. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  the  university' 
of  Utrcclit,  where  he  engaged  in  study  with  rrdou* 
bled  ardotir,  and  made  distinguished  proficiency  in 
the  several  branches  of  learning  to  which  he  appUed 
himself.     He  was  much   noticed  by  the  professor*. 
He  acquired  an  intimacy,  which  was  nevt?r  broken 
off,  with  Lord  Spencer,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sunder^ 
land,   and  secretary  of  state  to  Queen  Anne  ;  and 
with  Mr  Charles  Trimnell,  who  rose  successively  t<^' 
the  bishoprics  of  Norwich  and  Winchester.     And  s*] 
great  was  his  reputation,  that  he  had  an  offer  of  k\ 
professor's  chair  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh  from^ 
Principal  Carstairs,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  HoI> 
land  to  procure  a  person  properly  qualified  for  auclln 
a  place.     This  offer  he  declined,  and  sron  after  hef 
returned    to    England.     He   went    first   to   Oxford^ 
where  he  laboured  to  improve  himself,  by  researcl 
in   the  Bodleiau   library,  conversation  with  literat 
men,  and  other  means  and  opportunities  of  makingi 
intellectual  attainments,  which  were  to  be  found  it 
that  seat  of  learning.     Having  determined  to  betaki 
himself  to  divinity,  he  directed  his  attention   closel]fl 
and  steadily  to  ihe  various  subjects  coroprehrnde<" 
under  that  science.    Hecarefuliy  searched  ihe  Scni 
lurts  :   He  perused  the  writings  of  the  pritniuve  fa*j 
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Calsnch«e  biographical  skcfchej,  and  as  a  repository  of  interest- 
^  .  '  ing  and  important   facts.      Dr  Calamy,  with  a  high 

^'  reputation  for  learning,  judgment,  candour,  bonevo> 
lence,  and  piety,  died  (1732.)  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  twice  married,  'dnd  leaving  be- 
hind him  sf'veral  children.  See  Mnyo's  Funeral  Ser- 
won  upon  Edmund  Calatnt/,  D.  D. ;  Cahmy's  A- 
bridgmrnl  of  llie  Life  of  Baxter ;  and  Diograpltiu 
Brilnnnica.     (t) 

CALANCHOE.     See  Verba,  Botanv  Index. 

CALATAGIRONE.  the  name  of  a  city  in  Si- 
cily, situated  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  on  the  top  of  a 
high  insulated  hill,  and  surrounded  with  groves  of 
cypress.  The  road  up  the  hill,  which  is  well  paved, 
IB  BO  extremely  steep,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  ascended 
by  any  other  animal  but  a  mule  or  an  ass.  This  city 
M  considered  as  very  ancient  by  the  natives,  who  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  the  inland  Gcla  or  Gelone  of 
the  ancients.  Ancient  coins  are  still  found  here,  and 
Dc  Non  is  of  opinion,  that  it  must  have  been  the 
HyLh'fKerea  of  znuquhy.  The  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
fetagirone  are  reckoned  the  most  polite  people  in  the 
island.  Many  of  them  live  in  an  elegant  manner,  but 
the  greater  proportion  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  potters  ware.  The  town 
was  f<urtified  by  the  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  ta- 
ken  by  the  Genoese.  Th?  corporation  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Sicily,  from  the  estates  with  which  the 
bravery  of  the  inhabitants  was  rewarded  by  Earl  Ro- 
ger. See  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies,  vol. 
IV.  ;  and  De  Non's  Travch  in  Africa,  p.  '^l.     (ir) 

CALBARY,  Cai-bari,  or  Calabar,  is  a  dis- 
trict lying  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between  the 
Rio  Real,  and  the  river  Forcades.  The  river  Calbary, 
which  waters  the  district,  «nd  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  though  large,  is  very  shallow,  and  is  only  navi- 
gable  by  small  vessels.  The  principal  place  of  l  he  coun- 
try, which  is  likewise  called  Calbary,  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  western  arm  of  the  river,  and  is 
the  place  with  which  the  Dutch  had  formerly  esta- 
blished a  very  considerable  trade,  which  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  Bani.  The  other  towns  are  Wyndorp,  or 
Fokhe,  situated  near  the  coast,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river ;  Belli,  situated  about  twelve  leagues  west  of 
the  town  of  Calbary  ;  and  Culeba,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Bani. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  thick  woods,  and  is  inhabited  more  by  wild 
beasts  than  by  the  human  species.  Though  the  rains 
are  very  frequent,  yet  the  earth  is  so  sandy,  that  no 
mark  of  humidity  remains  after  the  rain  has  ceased. 
According  to  Grazilhicrs,  who  wrote  in  1601),  about 
30  or  -KJ  tons  of  ivory  were  annually  exported  by 
the  Dutch,  who  also  carried  on  a  very  extensiv*  traf- 
fic it)  slavfs,  which  they  received  in  exchange  princi- 
pally fur  burs  of  iron,  copper,  atid  bras?. 

n  he  canniliiil  Negroes,  who  inhabit  the  eastern 
bartk*  of  thr  C.ilbary,  circumcise  all  the  marriageable 
wurrt'n  }  they  sell  their  ciiptives,  and  cat  only  those 
whti  urr  tilaiii.  'I'he  caritus  which  they  use  arc  sixty 
ft*fl  lung  und  mx  broad.  The  rxiwcrs  ure  seated  on 
•ri<«*  b^-Mihr*  I  and  near  cnch  of  them  hangs  a 
i|)il»ff  u(  arrows.  Reed  mnt»  spread  upon  poles, 
%»\t\  Rft»d  like  tents  protect  the  master*  during 


the  night,  while  the  slaves  are  exposed  to  all  the  ri. 
gour  of  the  weather.  A  full  account  of  the  trade 
in  slaves  which  was  formerly  carried  on  in  Calbaiy, 
will  be  found  in  Peuchei's  Dictionnain  de  la  Geogr. 
Coiiiniergnnte,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.50.     (fr) 

CALBONGOS,  or  Calbongas,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  un  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  lyiog^ 
between  the  river  Rio  del  Re^  and  the  river  Gabon, 
but  principally  upon  the  banks  of  the  former.  The 
country  is  low  and  marshy,  and  the  village  where  the 
commerce  is  carried  on  is  situated  on  the  east  point 
of  the  embouchure  of  a  small  river,  which  dischargea 
itself  into  the  Rio  del  Rey,  and  which  is  navigable 
for  chaloupes.  The  trade  was  altogether  iu  the 
handi  of  the  Dutch,  who  exported  annually  from  the 
country  about  4-00  or  500  slaves,  and  from  1000  to 
1200  tons  of  ivory,  which  they  received  in  exchange 
fur  bars  of  iron,  necklaces,  bracelets,  &c.  As  the 
Calbongos  are  little  knowu,it  is  customary  to  stop  at 
the  Prince's  Island  and  the  island  of  St  Thomas  to 
take  Portuguese  guides.  The  greatest  inconvcsi* 
ence  in  the  countr)'  of  the  Calbongos  is  that  there  ia 
no  fresh  water  but  what  is  collected  on  the  tups  of 
the  houses  during  wet  weather*  and  the  air  ia  con- 
stantly loaded  with  fogs. 

A  people  called  the  Ambozea  belong  to  the  coutk* 
try  of  the  Calbongos.  They  have  several  villages  to 
the  east  of  Cape  Camaronea,  which  Barbut  calls  Ser- 
ges, Bodi,  and  Bodiva.  The  land  produces  all  kinda 
of  plants  and  fnjits  known  in  Guinea,  except  palm 
trees.  In  this  place  vessels  may  be  furnished  with 
cattle,  poultry,  fruit,  and  other  refreshments.  No 
palm  wine  is  to  be  obtained ;  but  in  place  of  this  the 
inhabitants  use  a  very  agreeable  beverage,  wliicb  n 
made  of  roots  called  Guiandas,  boiled  in  water. 

Upon  the  coast  there  arc  three  islands  called  the 
Ambozes  Isles,  about  seven  leagues  from  the  riwrr 
Camarones,  and  six  k'agues  from  Cape  Amhounet 
towards  the  south  east.  The  most  eaatern  of  tbe»c 
is  the  greatest  and  the  most  populous.  Veasela 
may  pass  between  the  three  islands,  and  sometimea 
cast  anchor  below  the  greatest  to  traffic  iu  elephaot'a 
teeth  and  slaves.  Though  these  islands  appear  rocky 
at  a  distance,  yet  they  are  fruitful  and  populous. 
Palm  trees  are  found  here  ia  abuudauce,  though 
there  are  none  on  the  opposite  continent.  Wine  of 
palm  is  made  in  great  quantities,  and  the  sea  produ* 
CCS  much  fish.  The  inhabitants  understand  the  Por- 
tuguese language,  and  are  reckoned  the  nsost  dau* 
gerous  negroes  in  Guinea. 

The  Calbongos  are  represented  as  filthy,  wicked» 
and  dectitful.  They  are  insincere  in  their  dealings^ 
and  destitute  of  natural  afiection.  Parents  will  sell 
their  children,  husbands  their  wives,  and  br>Jtljera 
their  sisters.  They  go  almost  naked,  and  bedmib  their 
bodies  with  various  colours.  All  criminals  arc  aaid 
to  be  declared  mnocent,  who  make  an  incisioo  in 
their  arms  and  suck  out  the  blood,     (w) 

CALCEOLARIA,  agenusof  plantsof  the  cIm«. 
Dinadria,  and  order  Monogynia.  SecBoTANY,  p-  8<i. 

CALCUITA,  the  capital  of  B<^-ugal,  aud  of  »U 
the  British  possessions  in  India,  is  situated  on  tiie 
eastern  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  which  ia  navigable  up 
to  the  city  for  the  largest  Indiamco.     Itexteoda  f«l> 
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loMt*.   ly  three  auln  along  the  riva-,  and  is  comparattTely  a 
^  modern  btiik  town,  havingr  risen,  during  tne  last  cen- 
tury, from  an  iosignificant  village  called  Govindpoor, 
to  its  present  state  of  grandeur.    The  houses  of  the 
English,  which  constitute  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
city,  are  constructed  entirely  of  brick,  plastered  over 
with  Ckunaatt  a  species  of  mortar  made  from  shells, 
which,  when  kept  clean,   rivals  the  finest  marble. 
They  are,  in  greneral,  detached  from  each  other,  to 
give  a  freer  circulation  to  the  air  in  this  hot  climate, 
and  have  a  very  elegant  appearance.     Those  of  Cha- 
tinga  road  in  particular,  resemble  more  the  palaces  of 
monarchs  than  the  houses  of  private  gentlemen  and 
aerchants.     Their  construction  is  also  well  adapted 
t»  the  climate.  The  apartments  are  spacious  and  lofty, 
with  large  verandahs,  where  the  family  often  sit  and 
dine  dunng  the  hot  season.     The  approach  is  gene- 
nUly  by  a  flight  of  steps,  with  great  projecting  por* 
ticos,  or  surrounded  by  colonnades  or  arcades,  which 
ffive  them  the  appearance  of  Grecian  temples.   Very 
Cttle  furniture  is  used,  as  any  thing  that  obstructs- 
the-  circulation  of  the  air  is  a  great  inconvenience  ; 
imd  there  is  scarcely  a  ceiling  in  all  Calcutta.     The 
Black  town,  however,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  na-- 
tives,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  the 
other.     It  is  like  most  towns  in  India,  which,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr  Renoel,  are  *<  all  built  upon  one  plan, 
with  exceeding  narrow,  confined,  and  crooked  streets, 
with  an  incredible  number  of  reservoirs  and  ponds,  and 
a  great  many  gardens  interspersed.     A  few  of  the 
streets  are  paved  with  brick.     The  houses  are  vari- 
oiisly  built:  some  of  brick,  others  with  mud,  and  a 
still  greater  proportion  with  bamboos  and  mats ;  and 
these  different  kinds  of  fabrics,  standing  intermixed 
with  each  other,  form  a  motley  appearance.     Those 
of  the  latter  lund  are  invariablv  of  one  story,  and  co- 
vered with  thatch.     Those  of  brick  seldom  exceed 
two  floors,  and  have  flat  terraced  roofs.    The  former 
classes  far  outnumber  the  last,  which  are  often  so 
thinly  scattered,  that  fires,  which  often  happen,  do  not 
sometimet  meet  with  the  obstruction  of  a  brick  house 
through  a  whole  street."     The  citadel  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
city,  upon  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  a  magnificent 
work,  bnt  much  too  extensive  for  defence.    It  is- 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with  several  out- 
works, and  is  laid  out  in  squares  and  regular  build* 
inga,  interspersed  with  groves  of  trees,  which  afford  . 
a  comfortable  shelter  from  the  noontide  heat.  It  con- 
taina  bomb-proof  barracks  for  1 0,000  men,  and  would 
require  600  pieces  of  cannon  to  mount  all  the  works, 
which,  however,  are  guarded  by  mines  and  counter- 
mines.    The  whole  is  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  into 
which  water  can  be  introduced  from  the  river,  by 
means  of  flood-gates,  to  the  height  of  8  feet.     This 
fortress  was  commenced  by  Lord  Clive  in  1757,  im- 
nediately  after  the  victory  of  Plassey,  and  was  in- 
tended as  a  tenable  post  in  case  of  extremity  ;  and  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  such  insults  and  cruelties  to- 
wards the  British,  as  were  experienced  by  Mr  Hol- 
well  and  his  unfortunate  companions,  upon  the  taking 
of  Calcutu  ia  1756  by  the  Soubah  of  Bengal.     It 
commands  a  most  extensive  prospedt  on  every  side  ; 
and  all  8hij>B  that  pass  up  or  down  the  Uoogly  are 
ezpoied  to  its  fire. 
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Between  Fort  William  and  the  city  is  a  level  plain 
called  the    esplanade,  where  the  inhabitants  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  daily  resort  for  air  and  exer- 
cise.   From  day-break,  until  the  sun  has  got  to  some 
height  above  the  horizon,  it  is  crowded  with  Euro- 
peans and  natives,  who  come  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  of 
the  morning  ;  and,  in'the  evenings,  it  presents  a  grand 
display  of  equipage  and  beauty,  with  every  variety 
of  vehicle  and  complexion  ;  from  the  coach  and  four 
to  the  one  horse  chaise,  with  the  palankeens  and  hack-' 
eries  of   the  natives ;    and  the  dark   Hindoo  and 
tawny  Moor  contrasting  with  the  feirand  florid  coun- 
tenances of  the  English.     On  the  west  side  of  the 
esplanade  stands  the  new  grovemment  house,  erected 
by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  It  is  a  noble  and  beau- 
tiful structure,  worthy  to  be  the  residence  of  the  head- 
of  a  great  empire.     Over  the  four  colossal  arches  or 
gates  that  lead  to  it,  are  placed  sphinxes,  with  vari- 
ous figures  and  emblems ;  and  over  the  eastern  and 
western  gates  are  emblazoned  the  king's  and  compa* 
ny*8  armc.     ««  With  respect  to  the  interior  of  the 
building,"  says  a  modem  author,   **  any  adequate 
idea  of  it  cannot  be  conveyed  by  words  :  the  eye,  not 
the  ear,   must    be  the  medium  of  communication. 
The  marble  hall,  in  particular,  brought  to  my  mind 
many  of  the  glowing  descriptions  in  the  Arabian 
Tales,  of  enchanted  castles,  &c.  and  indeed  I  could 
scarcely  persuade  myself,  that  I  was  not  treading  on 
magic  ground,  all  the  time  I  was  wandering  through 
it."     The  old  fort,  which  is  situated  near  the  centre' 
of  the  town,  has  been  converted  into  a  custom-house ; 
and  the  **  black  hole"  is  now  part  of  a  go-down,  or 
warehouse.  In  front  of  the  gate,  is  a  handsome  stone 
obelisk  about  50  feet  high,  which  was  erected  by  Mr 
Holwell  to  the  memory  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  with 
whose  names  it  is  inscribed.     It  records  also  the  in- 
famy of  those,  who,  by  removing  their  ships  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  left  so  many  brave  men  at  the 
mercy  of  a  tyrant.     The  other  public  buildings  of 
Calcutta  are  the  court-house,  over  which  are  two 
handsome  assembly  rooms;  the  Armenian  church, 
and  one  English  church  !  In  the  middle  of  the  city 
is  a  large  reservoir,  or  tank,  dug  by  order  of  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  supply  the  inhabitantR  with  water 
during  the  dry  season,  as  the  water  of  the  Hoogly  . 
is  then  rendered  brackish  by  the  influx  of  the  tide. 
It  covers  upwards  of  25  acres  of  ground  ;  and  the 
number  of  springs  which  it  contains  preserves  the 
water  always  sweet  and  fresh,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
level.  A  rail  is  placed  round  it ;  and  though'  no  per- 
son is  allowed  to  wash  in  it,  yet  all  are  at  liberty  to 
take  as  much  water  as  they  please. 

Calcutta  is  the  residence  of  the  governor*general 
of  India,  and  the  scat  of  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature, which  consists  of  four  judges,  who  dispense 
justice  according  to  the  laws  of^England.  The  juris* 
diction  of  this  court  embraces  all  the  company's  ter- 
ritories in  this  part  of  India,  and  also  extends  to 
every  case,  civil  or  criminal,  that  may  occur  upon  the 
sea  between  the  Coromandel  and  Malacca  coasts.  It 
does  not,  however,  reach  to  the  higher  stations  ;  but 
in  these  the  European  settlers  have  come  under  an 
engragement  to  be  amenable  to  its  authority.  The 
upright  proceedings  and  the  decorum  with  which 
tb«  buoMN  of  tite  court  is  conducted,  have  gained 
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C'Icutfa.  ii  the  confidence  of  i\it  Inhabitanta ;  and  though 
many  of  the  company's  servants,  whose  avarice  or 
dis>iipation  have  led  them  to  injustice,  bear  it  a  secret 
anJ  rooted  dislike,  it  has  conlnbiited  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  protection  of  the  natives,  and  has  in  a 
manner  raised  them  to  an  equality  with  Europeans. 
That  discretionary  power,  which  the  English  for- 
merly  claimed  over  the  Hindoos,  and  which,  they 
contended,  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
manitain  iiubordinatiun  and  obedience,  is  now  com- 
pletely abrogated.  The  Hindoo  can  appear  in  court 
without  any  fear  of  insnlt  or  violence,  and  rigidly  de- 
mand the  payment  of  his  wages  or  accounts.  If  the 
debtor  is  unable  to  comply  with  his  just  demand,  he 
feels  gratified  rather  than  hurt,  that  he  can  command 
the  personal  liberty  of  an  European.  The  plea  of 
colour,  of  country,  or  of  religion,  can  avail  nothing 
in  the  eyes  of  an  upright  judge  :  impartial  justice  is 
administered  equally  to  all.  Petty  delinquencies  are 
tried  by  a  supenntendant  of  police,  and  several  infe- 
rior justices  of  the  peace,  who  arc  Europeans  ;  and 
the  peace  of  the  city  is  maintained  by  a  few  compa- 
nies of  sepoys,  who  regularly  patrole  the  streets. 

Calcutta  is  the  emporium  of  Bengal,  and  the  clian- 
nel  throoj^h  which  the  riches  of  the  inland  provinces 
pass  to  Europe.  Ships  belonging  to  every  nation  are 
seen  in  its  harboiir,  and  ever)-  mercantile  speculation 
is  earned  on  kene  with  a  zeal  and  activity  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  city  in  tl»c  world.  Its  foreign  trade 
extends  to  every  port  of  any  note  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  annua!  dealings  of  some  hou3C3  has 
been  estimated  at  two  crores  of  rupees,  about 
L.2.1'00,000  sterling.  Its  commerce  in  sugar,  opi- 
um, silks,  muslins,  &c.  is  ver)-  considerable.  Vast 
quantities  of  salt  arc  exported  to  Asam.fur  which  it 
receives  gold,  silver,  ivory,  musk,  and  a  particular 
species  of  silky  cotton.  Cowry  shells,  which  arc 
used  in  the  country  as  a  small  coin,  are  brought  from 
the  Maldives  in  exchange  for  rice  ;  and  fine  muslins 
and  calicos  form  a  principal  article  of  exportation 
to  Europe.  The  advantageous  traffic,  however, 
which  formerly  subsisted  between  this  port,  and  Pe- 
gu, Siam,  and  the  Malay  islandfl,  and  which  consist- 
ed in  the  exchange  of  silver  bullion,  gold  dust,  and 
precious  stones,  for  raw  and  wrought  silks,  coarse 
cotton  cloths,  opium,  and  saltpetre,  is  now  very  con- 
siderably diminished,  and,  according  to  Mr  ForHter, 
unless  some  favourable  change  it  speedily  effected, 
bears  the  app^'arance  of  a  total  failure.  "  The  ex- 
tent of  the  private  trade  uf  Calcutta,"  says  Dr  Tcn- 
nant,  •*  cannot  be  estimated  justly,  either  from  the 
numbers  or  the  burden  of  the  ships  belonging  to  that 
port.  Till  lately,  there  were  only  60  that  properly 
belonged  to  the  British  merchants  here,  and  their 
burden  was  about  '27,(K)0  tons.  But  it  is  well  known, 
that  their  concern  in  foreign  ships  is  very  consider- 
able." For  a  full  account  of  the  trade  of  Calcutta, 
wc  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  India. 

Great  difficulty  and  expence  was  formerly  experi- 
enced at  this  port,  in  unshipping  merchandiz.e,  from 
the  want  of  a  .proper  landing  place.  This  of  late 
has,  in  some  degree,  been  obviated  by  the  erection 
of  a  quay  in  front  of  the  custom-house  j  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  carry  the  enobankment  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  which  will  uadoubtedly  be  a  great 


improvement.  The  daugerouf  navigation  of  tbe 
Hoogly,  however,  is  still  a  considemble  drawback 
to  the  trade  of  Calcutta.  The  banks  which  infest 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  are  formed  by  the  sand 
and  mud  washed  down  during  the  rains,  are  coutinu« 
ally  changing  their  situation  and  dimensions  ;  and  it 
requires  great  attention,  and  almost  constant  sounding, 
to  place  the  buoy<  in  proper  positions,  so  that  vcbkm 
may  not  be  misled  when  entering  the  river.  Thil 
duly  belongs  to  the  pilot  service,  which  is  under  the 
direction  ot  the  marine  board,  and  is,  in  general,  per* 
formed  with  great  care.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
Hoogly  and  Old  Ganges,  there  is  a  very  daojp;rou« 
shoal  called  the  James  and  Mary,  on  which  vessels 
are  frequently  tost,  particularly  in  light  winds,  when 
the  stream  is  running  strong  on  the  Hood  into  the 
latter  river.  Ships,  when  attempting  to  turn  into 
the  Hoogly  in  such  circumstances,  are  often  carried 
upon  the  shoal,  when  they  are  upset  in  an  instanti 
and  are  rolled  over  and  over  in  a  most  frightful  man* 
ner. 

The  British  merchants,  who  are  not  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  consiilote  a  numerous  and  respecti* 
ble  class  of  the  community;  and  though  many  ui  ihoae 
who  belofig  to  the  civil  nnd  mititaiy  departments  of 
the  government  effect  a  superiority  over  them,  which 
they  are  entitled  to,  neither  by  their  talents,  opulence* 
nor  character.  Several  of  these  merchants  have  acqui- 
red large  fortunes,  and  display  an  elegance  and  splen- 
dour ui  their  mode  of  living,  to  which  few  of  that  or- 
der in  sucielT  ever  aspire.  Among  the  foreign  mer- 
chants, the  Armenians  approach  nearest  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  niumber  and  respectability, and  also  in  their  fond- 
ness for  shwJw  and  elegance.  They  are  a  peaceable  and 
tnofTeiibive  people,  regular  and  diligent  in  bunne«f» 
and  much  attached  to  the  British  government.  Many 
of  them  are  possessed  ol  large  capitals,  and  carry  on 
an  extensive  trade  to  China,  and  to  the  ports  towards 
the  west  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Moguls* 
however,  are  the  most  wealthy  ;  and  from  the  exor- 
bitatH  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  let  out  their 
motiey*some  of  them  draw  an  annual  revenue  amount- 
ing to  three  times  more  than  is  yielded  by  any  capi- 
tal in  Britain.  But  however  rich,  the  Hindoos  ttill 
retain  their  narrow  ideas,  and  parsimonious  habrtt. 
Their  houses  and  shops  are  mean  and  disagreeable  ; 
and  the  only  seasons  when  they  launch  out  into  any 
extraordinary  expence  are  at  marriages,  and  religious 
festivals.  At  these  ceremonies  the  company,  com- 
posed of  all  ranks  and  denominations,  assemble  under 
a  large  canopy  illuminated  with  splendid  lustres. 
Otto,  rose-water,  and  other  perfumes,  are  scattered 
with  greil  profusion,  and  the  sweetmeats  are  served 
in  vesHela  of  gold.  These,  with  the  monotonous  dnwla 
of  singing  girls,  and  sumetimes  a  paotomimical  per- 
formance, constitute  the  whole  entertainment. 

The  retail  trade  of  Calcutta  is  chiefly  in  the  hand* 
of  the  Banians,  Sarkara,  and  Writers,  who  go  about 
hawking  their  commodities,  and  searching  after  cheap 
purchases ;  and  such  is  their  eagerness  for  money^. 
that  every  species  of  low  cunning  and  deceit  is  em- 
ployed to  over-rcach  the  purchaser.  So  far,  hoir» 
ever,  is  imposition  in  this  way  considered  as  any  dit> 
credit  among  their  countrymen,  that  those  who  ttretl 
noted   for  it^  obtain  the  appellation  of  jittcka  efdvie, 
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•fc«  men  of  itrong  putt.  Yet  tliese  people  often  soil  their 
"^^  goods  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  can  be  purchased  from 
Europeans.  This  they  are  easily  enabled  to  do,  as 
their  wares  are  generally  bought  at  sales,  where  they 
are  often  procured,  on  very  moderate  terms  ;  and  al- 
so from  the  low  rents  of  their  shops,  which  being  situa- 
ted in  the  common  bazars,  must  be  infinitely  cheaper 
than  the  splendid  apartments  of  the  British  mer- 
chants. Indeed,  the  charges  of  rents,  clerks,  freight, 
insurance,  with  the  innumerable  items  of  go-down, 
deeply  effect  the  profits  arising  from  mercantile  con- 
cerns in  this  city.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  house 
barely  sufficient  to  accommoaate  a  genteel  family, 
could  not  be  pmcured  under  six  or  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  This,  together  with  the  wages  of  a 
numerous  train  of  servants,  which  the  superstition  of 
the  natives,  by  deterring  them  from  performing  ser- 
vice beyond  one  speciBic  kind  of  tvorK,  has  rendered 
absolutely  necessary,  greatly  swells  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  a  family.  The  exorbitant  rents,  liow- 
erer,  have  of  late  been  reduced,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  speculation  of  house-building,  which  has  been 
carried  to  an  immense  extent ;  but  this  reduction  can 

I  never  be  very  great,  for,  considering  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest in  this  country,  a  considerable  annual  income  is 
lost  in  the  capital  sunk  in  building. 
But  notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenses  to  wh  ch 
the  British  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  this 
city  are  exposed,  their  acts  of  munificence  and  chari- 
ty to  indigent  persons  equal,  if  not  surpass,  those  of 
any  other  body  of  men  whatever.  Numerous  useful 
and  benevolent  institutions  have  also  been  established, 
and  are  supported  entirely  by  their  liberality. 
Among  these  arc,  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
such  natives  as,  from  accident  or  disease,  may  stand 
in  need  of  medical  aid  j  two  schools  for  the  relief  of 
the  orphans  both  of  the  privates  and  officers  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Company,  at  which,  from  e'lx 
to  seven  hundred  children  are  educated  and  maintain- 
ed ;  a  free  school,  which  educates  4'00  children,  besides 
others  of  inferior  note. 

The  college  of  Fort  William,  which  was  establtih- 
ed  by  the  Marquis  WcUesley,  has  been  partly  abohsh- 
ed  by  the  court  of  directors.  This  seminary  was  in- 
tended by  its  noble  founder,  not  merely  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  junior  servants  of  the  company,  but  also 
to  watch  over  their  conduct,  and  to  preserve  them 
from  the  many  dangers  and  temptations  to  which 
young  men  are  exposed  on  their  arrival  in  India. 
Whit  is  retained,  regards  chiefly  their  instruction  in 
the  native  languages.  It  assumes  no  controul  over 
their  actions  or  their  expenditure.  In  these  respects 
tbcy  are  left  entirely  at  their  own  disposal  j  and  we 
n«ed  not  wonder  that,  from  their  littleexperiencein  life, 
the  scenes  of  extiavagancc  and  dissipation  in  which 
they  are  led  to  mingle,  and  the  facility  of  receiving 
fnoney  in  this  country,  many  are  involved,  at  an  early 
period,  in  difficulties  and  embarrassments  from  which 
•Omeofthem,  by  many  succeeding  years  of  economy, 
•re  scarcely  able  to  extricate  themselves.  Were  it 
iodn  d  possible,  by  such  an  institution  as  was  at  first 
proposed,  to  pn-scrve  these  young  men  from  the  con- 
tamtastion  of  bad  example,  and  from  thos*  vices  and 
foUics  in  wUiih,  ai  such  an  age,  they  are  too  apt  to 
we  tnu&c  regret  that  the  dircctorB>  should 
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have  been  prevented,  either  from  a  principle  of  eco- 
nomy or  of  jealousy,  (with  which  they  have  been 
charged,)  from  carrying  the  original  plan  into  full  ex- 
ecution. *•  Had  Lord  Wellesley's  plan  of  a  college," 
says  Lord  Valentia^  "  been  acceded  to,  this  desirable 
end  would  have  been  attained;  and  the  young  men* 
subject  to  the  restrictions  and  discipline  of  such  an 
institution,  would  no  longer  have  met  with  those  fa- 
cilities in  raising  money,  with  which  their  present 
situation  bo  often  presents  them.  They  must,  incoa- 
sequence,  have  been  obliged  to  confine  their  expendi- 
ture to  the  liberal  allowance  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, till  called  to  the  higher  appointments,  when, 
unincumbered  in  their  affairs,  and  uncorrupted  in  their 
minds,  iheymight  rapidly  and  honestly  have  acquired, 
at  an  early  period  oi  their  lives,  that  opulence,  which 
would  ensure  them  a/Buence  and  comfort  in  their  na- 
tive country."  But  Dr  Tcnnant  seems  to  hold  very 
different  opinions  from  those  of  his  lordship  respect- 
ing the  utility  of  this  college.  When  speaking  of 
it  in  his  Indian  Recreations,  he  says,  *♦  As  it  is  for 
business  and  not  education  that  these  gentlemen  are 
sent  to  India,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  any  benefit  that 
will  ever  result  from  this  measure.  Instruction  in 
the  native  dialects  is,  in  general,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  qualify  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  and 
this  they  have  hitherto  received  from  Moonsliees,  at 
the  spare  hours  that  are  not  employed  in  their  differ- 
ent vocations.  The  practice  of  their  professional 
duty  of  itself,  greatly  assisted  them  in  acquiring  the 
language  of  the  natives  ;  while  it  prevented  the  lost 
of  several  years,  and  a  great  expence,  which  is  incur- 
red at  this  dissolute  seminary."  The  directors,  how. 
ever,  seem  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  expediency 
of  some  other  estiiblishment,  at  which  their  junior  ser- 
vants might  be  qualified  for  their  particular  appoint- 
ments; and  consequently  a  college  hat  been  lately  esta- 
blished at  Hertford  in  England,  upon  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  original  institution.  But  how- 
ever well  qualified  the  young  men  maybe  in  respect  to 
education,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  profession,  when 
they  Itave  England,  they  are  still  hablc,  upou  their 
arrivai  in  India,  to  be  infected  with  the  vices  and  ex* 
travagance  of  a  dissolute  capital.  The  most  effectual 
remedy,  we  presume,  for  the  evil  complained  of, 
would  be,  an  immediate  appointment  to  some  situa- 
tion ;  instead  of  allowing  them  to  linger  in  Calcutta, 
without  employment  and  without  a  guide,  exposed 
to  the  cuiUaminalion  of  profligacy  and  fully. 

The  Asiatic  society,  which  was  instituted  by  Sir 
W,  Jones,  ill  1764,  for  the  purpose  uf  enquiring  into 
the  history,  antiquities,  arts,  sciences,  and  literature 
of  Asia,  offera  to  rival  the  Academy  of  Inscriptioiia 
at  Paris,  and  its  reftearches  contain  much  valuable  and 
useful  information  upon  subjects  with  which  Euro- 
peans were  formerly  very  little  acquainted. 

Situated  in  ihu  midst  of  a  flat  and  marshy  country, 
and  exposed  to  the  tropical  heats,  Calcutta  can  never 
enjoy  a  salubrious  atmosphere.  At  its  first  establislv- 
mrnt  as  an  European  colony,  the  climate  was  almost 
equally  destructive  with  that  nf  Batavia  ;  and  thcl1l^ll 
now  greatly  ameliorated,  by  clearing  away  part  ol  (ho 
trees  and  jungle  in  the  vicinity,  by  dwioni^i  nam'  »>i 
the  moot  offensive  marshes,  and  by  '  •  M 
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Calcutta,  to  European  coflstitutiom.  Many  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
its  first  attacks,  and  more  receive  ihf?  tecds  of  a  slow 
;  but  certain  destruction.  "  A  sallow  and  lirid  com.- 
.  plexion,"  says  Dr  Temiant,  '•  is  so  univerGal*  that 
\vhen  you  behold  a  face  of  the  roseate  hue,  you  can 
j»ronouncc  that  its  owner  is  newly  arrived,  nearly  with 
as  much  certainly  ^.&  if  you  heard  that  part  uf  \m 
Ihistory  fiom  his  own  mouth."  Of  the  numerous  fe- 
jinale  adventurers  who  resort  to  this  celllement,  with 
ibe  hope  of  a  speedy  mairimonial  connection,  few 
.retain  beyond  a  season  the  bloom  of  health.  Con- 
sumptions are  very  common  amon-j  them  ;  and  many, 
[.  after  remaining  for  years  in  a  single  state,  are  forced 
'>.to  abandon  the  forlorn  hope,  and  return  to  Europe 
with  an  impaired  constitution  and  the  loss  of  beauty, 
often  their  only  recommendation.  Diseases,  however, 
^re  not  so  prevalent  in  this  city  as  formerly,  which  is 
owing  more  to  the  greater  temi>crauce  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  the  superior  construction  of 
the  bouses,  than  to  any  material  improvement  in  tlie 
■atmosphere.  The  inhabitants  are  now  also  better 
acquamted  witli  the  means  of  counteracting  the  ef- 
fects of  a  b.id  climate;  and  from  the  increased  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
|M.-culiar  disorders  of  the  country,  have  been  more 
precisely  ascertained.  But  notwithstanding  these 
improvements,  much  still  remains  lo  be  dune  with  re- 
spect to  their  manner  of  living.  No  fashionable 
parties  sit  down  to  dinner  before  seven  or  eight  at 
night,  which,  in  this  hot  climate  cai.not  fail  to  be 
.prejudicial  to  the  health,  particularly  when  we  con- 
sider that,  even  independent  of  a  loaded  stomach,  it 
is  at  all  times  difficult  to  procure  any  thing  like  a 
refreshing  sleep.  In  the  numerous  and  gay  society 
of  this  capital,  too  many  opportunities  occur  of  ex- 
'cecd.'ng  tlie  boundx  of  strict  sobriety;  and  though 
few  people  indulge  Ices  in  this  respect  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calcutta,  yet  the  frequency  of  the  applica- 
tion, often  proves  a  most  destructive  enemy  to  the 
constitution.  In  no  country  ought  the  advice  of  the 
poet  to  be  more  strictly  adherea  to : 
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or  Jighl  rcrcction,  at  the  genial  board, 
Indulge  not  ollen ;  nor  protract  the  feast 
To  dull  satiety.. 


For  know,  whatc'cr 


Beyond  itH  natural  fervour  hurries  on 
The  aangiiinc  tide;  whether  the  pregnant  bowl, 
High  seuon'd  fure,  or  exercise  to  toil 
Protracted;  s^r»  to  ilit  last  stage — 'tir'd  lift." 

AiiT  or  PitKaEiiTtiia  Hbaltb. 

Calcutta  was  flrst  erected  into  an  European  settle- 
•raentin  1690,  when  Mr  Job  Charnuck,  the  Company's 
agent  in  Bengal,  obtained  leave  from  tlie  Mogul  to 
remove  the  EngUsh  lactory  from  Hoogly  ;  and  he 
fixed  upon  this  spot  as  the  most  proper  fur  its  new 
situation,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  its  approach,  or  the  salubrity  of  the  chmate, 
but  merely,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  a  large  shady 
grove  which  stands  in  the  vicinity.  Notwithstatiding 
Jts  disadvantages,  however,  it  gradually  increased 
both  in  population  and  opulence ;  and  about  the 
middle  ofthe  following  century,  fitty  or  sixty  Euro 
pean  veuds  were  annually  loaded  with  ncb  cargoes 


at  its  port.  beiide<  other  imtll  tnft  trading  to  iht 

adjacent  countries.     Tlie  colony  had  hitlierto  enjoyed 
the  countenai.ee  and  protection  of  the  native  powers^, 
but  on  the  death  of  the  old  Soubah,  or  viceroy  of  fica«J 
gal,  in   1756,   his  adopted  son,   Suraja  D'lwlab,  hf] 
whom  he  was  succeeded,  formed  the  design  of  driv- 
ing the  English  from  the  country.     Led  on  by  the  I 
hope  of  a  rich  plunder,  which  he  supposed  to  be  coo* 
cealed  in  the  foit  of  Calcutta,  be  commenced  hostiii*' 
tics  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  and  invested ; 
the    English   factory  of   Cossimbazar.      Fraud    aod 
force  were  both  employed  for  its  reduction,  which 
was  Hoini  accomplished,  and  the  Soubah  thcu  marcticd 
to  Calcutta  with  an  array  of  70,000  horse  and  foot,  «nd 
4-00  elepLmtt.     He  was  repulsed  in  repeated  attackf 
upon  the  redoubts  with  great  slaughter ;  but  the  gu«er> 
nor,  Mr  Drake,  intimidated  by  the  &uperionty  o(  iita ' 
force,   withdrew  his  troops  from  the  outpost;*,  and 
abandoning  the  city  to  the  enemy,  retired  wtthm  the 
fort.     In  a  cotincsl  of  war,  it  was  declares;,  ttiat  tlicir 
ammunition  was  almost  expended,  and  that  what  re> 
mained  was  scarcely  sufficient   for  tliree   days.      la 
consequence  of  this  information,  Mr  Drake,  who  de> 
clared  htmselF  a  Quaker,  with  some  principal  persona  | 
residing  in  the  settlement,  and  part  of  the  garn»oii» ' 
took  refuge  on  board  the  ships  in  the  river.     The 
command  of  the  fort  then  devolved  upon  Mr  Holwellt  i 
who,  with  a  few  brave  officers  and  a  feeble  gamsofiy  , 
consisting   only  of  250  effective   men,  maintained  it 
with  uncommon  bravery  and   resolution,  against  all] 
the  force  of  the  Soubah.     Their  ammunition,  how- 
ever, being  at  last   almost  exhausted,  and  many    ofl 
their  numbers  having  fallen  in  the  unequal  conAictg  1 
Mr   Holwcll  hung   out  a  flag  of  truce  ;  and  iutcod* 
ed  to  avail   himself  of  the  opportunity  to  escape  toi 
the  ships,  but  they  bad  fallen  several  miles  down  frot 
the  fort,  without  leaving  a  single  boat  to  facilitate^ 
the  escape  of  its  brave  defenders.      In  this  eraergeucy^ 
also,  before   ;iii   answer  could  be  received   from  the  ' 
Soubah, the  Dutch  guard  had  betrayed  their  pott,  and 
had  delivered    up  the  b^ck  gate   to  the   enemy,  %Uo 
rushing   in,  soon  overpowered   the  garriaou  by  their 
superior  numbers      At  an  interview  which  Mr  Hoi* 
-wlU  had  wt^h  the  Soubah,   that  prince  promised,  on 
the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no  injury  should  be  done 
to  any  of  the  prisoners.     But,  uutwithstandtug  this 
ftolemit  assurance,  they  were  all  driven,  to  the  uumbcr  1 
of  14^  persons,  of  both  sexes,  into  a  dun^cop  called' 
the  black  hole,  a  cubical  space  of  about  ]  S  ^et ;  wherr«  | 
fatigued  with  hard  duf  y,  and  many  of  them  woundri'4 
they  wcie  left  to  the  torments  of  thirot  and  sufloca- 
ticni.      Humanity  shudders  at  the  very  idea  of  ihdr 
minerable  situation,^-coopcd  up  in  a  narrow  cell,  in 
a  close  sultry  night,  under  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
Bengal,   without  the  least  current  of  lefreshing  air. 
Two  windows  towards  the  west,  which  were  strong- 
ly barred  with  iron,  were  the  only  opeulDgs  at  whi( 
the  air  could  be  admitted,  and  here  there  was  noi 
perceptible  circulation.     Enraged  at  finding  ihett* 
Selves  thus   cruelly  betrayed,  ibey   eadenvourcd  tA  | 
break  open  the  door,  determined  rathei  to  rush  upon 
the  Kwords  of  the  barbarians,  than  n  mam  exposed 
to  an  excruciating  deatli  ;  but   the  door  being  madei 
to  open  iiiwardH,  all    their  efforts  were  unavailing: 
Mr  Holweli,  who  stood  at  oue  of  the  wwdowii  ^ 
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strnn  JjTftrrison  in  the  fort»  and  returned  to  his  ca- 

[)ital.  Tills  cruelty,  however,  was  soon  to  be  rcta- 
iated  upon  its  inhuman  author.  In  the  following 
year,  Admii-al  Watson  and  Colonel  Clive  retook 
Calcutta  ;  and  the  latter  officer  having  defeated  the 
.Indian  forces  at  Plaisey,  inarched  to  Moor'hedabad, 
when  Saraja  Dowlah  was  deposed,  and  soon  after 
put  to  death.  His  fuccessor  having  entered  into  a 
firm  alliance  with  the  British,  paid  a  vast  sum  to  the 
Company  and  the  sufferers  at  Calcutta,  as  an  indem- 
nification for  thi-tr  losses  ;  and  the  trade  of  this  city 
being  relieved  from  the  high  duties  which  had  been 
formerly  imposed  upon  it  by  the  native  princes,  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  Calcutta  soon  became  the 
most  flourishing  European  settlement  in  India.  A- 
bout  twenty  years  ago,  during  a  famine,  tiie  popu- 
lation of  this  city  was  estimated  at  500,000  i  but, 
according  to  Lord  Valentia,  it  now  amounts  to  near- 
ly 700.000.  North  Ijt.  22*  33',  East  long.  88''  28'. 
See  Rcnnel's  Memoirs  ;  Tennant's  Indian  Rrcrea- 
lionSf  vol.  i.  p.  37,  &c.  ;  Lord  Valentia's  TritveU, 
vol.  i.  p.  235,  &c. ;  A  Voifage  to  India,  China, 
iV-  in  1803-1805,  in  Philhps'a  ColL  of  Voyages, 
Sfc.  vol.  V.  ;  and  Foster's  Troiels,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  (p) 
C  ALDER  WOOD,  David,  a  celebrated  divine 
of  the  church  of  Scotlaiid,  was  born,  as  appears  from 
Baillie's  Letters,  in  1.575.  He  was,  from  his  earliest 
years,  destined  for  the  ministry  :  and  accordingly  his 
attention  was  peculiarly  directed  to  the  study  uf  di- 
vinity, in  which,  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  had 
made  the  most  respectable  attainments.  He  wisely 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  sacred  scripture  in  the  original  languages, 
and  in  this  investigation,  he  did  not  despise  the  aid 
which  was  afforded  by  critics  and  commentators.  He 
also  read  tlie  works  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  best 
books  which  could  be  found  on  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem history  of  the  Christian  church.  The  learning 
which  he  had  acquired  procui-ed  for  him  very  general 
respect;  and  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  church 
of  Scotland,  which  at  that  time  was  of  the  Presby- 
terian form,  rendered  him  extremely  acceptable  to 
most  of  its  faithful  ministers.  About  the  year  1604, 
he  was  settled  at  Crailing,  in  the  neighbuurhuod  uf 
Jedburgh ;  where,  by  his  private  virtues  and  pub- 
lic fidehty,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  love  of 
his  people,  and  to  the  reverence  of  all  who  knew 
him.  It  was  while  in  this  situation  that  he  gave 
the  first  decisive  proof  of  his  dislike  to  Episcopacy, 
and  of  his  determination  to  adhere  stedfastly  to  the 
ecclesiastical  system  which  he  had  embraced.  James  I. 
of  Great  Britain,  with  his  characteristic  bigotry  and 
imprudence,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  church  of 
Scotland  into  a  conformity  with  that  of  England  : 
and  with  that  view,  he  sent  the  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
then  lord  high  treasurer,  accompanied  by  three  di- 
vines,  to  reconcile  the  ministers  and  laiiy  to  the 
projected  change.  Thebe  tyrannical  and  insidious 
attempts  of  the  monarch,  experienced  the  most  ve- 
hement opposition ;  and  none  was  more  eager  and 
resolute  in  opposing  them  than  Mr  Calderwood  \ 
for  when  the  Buhup  of  Orkney  came  (1608)  to  vinit 
the  Presbyteries  in  Merse  and  Tiviotdale,  he,  along 
with  Mr  Johnston  of  Ancrum,  solemnly  declined  hii 
jurisdiction  under  form  of  instrument.  The  perse- 
▼erance  of  the  king,  aided  by  tlie  corrupt  influence 


and  subtile  policy  of  his  agents,  was  at  length  wc 
cessful.  Mr  Calderwood,  however,  continued  to 
bear  his  open  testimony,  and  employ  his  best  endeS' 
vours  against  lho5e  despotic  and  illegal  measarra 
which  were  successively  adopted  to  accomphsh  the 
royal  scheme.  And  as  he  was  not  tempted  by  those 
preferments  which  a  man  of  his  talents  and  influence 
might  reasonably  have  expected  under  the  new  ec- 
clesiastical regime,  so  neither  was  he  induced  by  the 
threateuings  and  persecutions  to  which  he  was  soou 
after  subjected,  to  abandon  the  principles  and  the 
conduct  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained.  Of  ihe 
Assembly  held  at  Glasgow  in  Juue  IGIO,  and  of  that 
held  at  Aberdeen  in  August  1616,  hecxphcitly  dcclar* 
ed  his  disapprobation,  because  they  acted  under  undue 
influence,  and  were  i^uilty  of  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings. When  the  king  held  a  parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh in  May  1617,  there  was  also  a  meeting  of 
clergy  assembled  at  the  same  time,  to  hear  and  con* 
suit  with  the  bishops,  evidently  by  way  of  imitating 
the  convocation  in  England.  Mr  Caldcrwoud  went 
*'  to  try  what  the  ministers  there  convened  were  con- 
sulting upon;"  and,  in  allusion  to  what  was  pasung, 
boldly  stated,  that  he  could  not  look  on  that  meet- 
ing either  as  a  General  Assembly,  or  as  bearicg  any 
resemblance  to  the  Enghsli  House  of  Convocation* 
reminded  them  of  their  hostility  to  the  church,  and 
of  their  violation  of  promises  made  in  its  favour ; 
and  when  interrupted  by  two  members,  he  left  them 
with  these  words,  referring  to  their  proposals  about 
augmentation  of  stipends,  "  //  is  absurd  to  ttc  me% 
sitting  in  sMs  and  satins,  and  to  cri^  poverty  in  t/ie 
kirk  iphen  purity  is  departing.^' 

The  parliament  having  assumed  the  prerogative 
of  regulating  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil 
affairs  oi  the  kingdom,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
ministers  resolved  to  give  ia  a  protestation  against 
this  encroachment  on  their  peculiar  rights.  Mr 
Archibald  Simpson  was  appointed  to  draw  it  up,  and 
to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  ministers  who  had  pro- 
posed or  acquiesced  in  the  measure;  he  r^^iving  as 
his  warrant  and  justification,  a  separate  roll  which 
contained  their  individual  subscriptions,  amounting 
to  no  fewer  than  fifty-five.  This  protest  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Simpson  to  the  clerk  register,  but 
be  refused  to  read  it  before  the  states  in  parliament. 
A  copy  of  it  is  given  in  Mr  Calderwood's  printed 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland :  and  though  it  it 
sufBciently  respectful  in  its  form  and  language,  yet  it 
breathes  such  a  spirit  of  dissatiifaction  with  the  con- 
duct of  parhament,  so  plaii'ly  accuses  the  kins  o£ 
having  acted  contrary  to  hia  engagements,  and  so 
calmly  and  resolutely  refuses  to  yield  obedience  what- 
ever the  consequences  mig!>t  be,  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  offend  and  irritate  a  pniice  su  fond  as  Jamet 
was  of  arbitrary  power  both  in  church  and  state. 
Accordingly  Mr  Simp&uu  was  summooLd  b<.forc  the 
High  Connnissiou  Court,  and  requested  to  produce 
the  hat  of  names  with  which  he  had  been  <rntTu«trd| 
that  steps  might  be  taken  for  punishing  the  most,  re* 
fractory  of  the  protestors.  1  he  list  h.id  been  given 
to  Mr  Cnlderwtiod,  who  was  therefore  ordered  to 
appear  bLforc  tliat  cour^,  at  St  Andrews,  to  exhibit 
the  roll  there,  and  to  answer  for  his  seditious  and  mu- 
tinous conduct.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  ap- 
peared on  tlie  day  appointed.     The  king  attended 
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ed  thai  Kfr  Calderwood  was  alive  and  disclaimed  the 
rccaniaiion,  the  infamous  Scott,  whetlier  instigated 
hr  the  king  or  not,  cannot  be  known,  went  over  to 
Holland,  and  sought  for  the  innocent  object  of  bis 
vengeance,  with  an  intention  to  asiiassinate  him.  In 
thif  diabolical  purpose,  however,  he  tailed  ;  for  Mr 
Caldcrwuod  had,  in  the  mean  tinne,  privately  returned 
to  hi5  native  country. 

Mr  Caldervvood  was  the  author  of  several  works 
betidci  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  on  the  trans- 
actions and  controversies  of  the  times.  Of  these, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  complete  list  ;  but  the 
followioii  niay  be  considered  as  the  greatest  part  of 
them :  The  Speech  of  the  Kirk  to  her  beloved  Chil- 
dren ;  the  Confutation  of  Dr  Mitchel-on's  lieafons 
for  Kneeling  ;  The  Course  of'  Conformity  ;  An  Epis- 
tie  t'l  a  Chri-'tian  Brother  ;  A  Dispute  iigainsl  Com- 
fnunicnling  nliere  there  ivaJt  Knreling,  confusion  of 
Gestures  and  Actions  ;  Thf  Aniithvsis  between  the 
Pastor  and  the  Prelate;  A  Defence  of  the  Arguments 
agiinst  Kneeling  nl  the  Sacrament  ;  Queries  concern- 
ing the  State  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  An  Ex- 
horlnlion  of  the  particular  Kirks  of  Christ  in  Scot- 
land, to  i-heir  Sitter  Kirk  in  Edini/urgh  ;  De  Regi- 
tnine  Ecde  iVff  Seoticnnaf  breri^  Relatio,  or  llieroni/- 
mi  Philndrlphi  l)e  ltc;^imine  Scolicana  EccltsieE  E- 
ptsfofa  ;  Ejnsdem  I'indicice  contra  Caluwtias  Juh. 
Spotswondi ;  The  Snlulion  of  Dr  Resottitns's  Hcso- 
tutiuns  if  Qneriet  and  Exhortations.  Several  of  these 
Wj>ks  were  printed  in  Holland;  and  when  they  were 
iihout  to  be  imported  into  Scotland,  a  proclamation 
Wd«  made  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  bearing,  that 
certain  persons  were  aitcmpting  to  bring  into  the 
kingdom  a  number  of  sedidous  and  treabonable  books, 
And  commanding  all  ships  coming  from  the  low 
oountriet  lo  b<?  carefully  and  diligently  searched,  that 
the  said  hooks  miglit  be  examined  and  condemned. 
Thii  attempt,  however,  to  accomplish  by  violence 
*vhat  could  not  be  so  easily  obtained  by  argument, 
fortonatrly  did  not  succeed;  for  Mr  Calderwood'a 
books  wrre  »afrly  landfil  some  days  before  the  vessel 
conttiiriing  them  could  be  searched. 

Mr  CaYderwood  employed  himself  with  great  dili- 
grilcr  and  success  in  colU  ctiu^  and  digesting,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  time,  all  the  memorials  which 
could  be  procured  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  8c(>tlan<l,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
formation down  to  the  death  of  King  James  VI. 
W»  are  told  by  Bailltf,  that  a  great  part  of  a  ses- 
•ion  of  the  assembly  in  IGt-S  was  spent  in  encoura- 
KlOtf  Mr  Calderwood  to  perfect  his  church  history, 
■no  (hit  they  agreed  to  give  him  out  of  their  funds 
l>o  IrM  than  L.SOO  Scots  yearly,  to  enable  him  to 
proi-rrd  with  it.  This  valuable  work  is  still  in  ma- 
iitiaeript.  There  are  four  copies  of  it.  One  of  them 
)•  (n  I  he  college-library  of  Glasgow  ;  another  is  in 
lli«  aijvot-atr's  library  of  Edinburgh  ;  a  third  is  in 
XU*  p4iM''i*ton  of  Geih-rul  Culdirwood  Durham  of 
IjVJMt  who  i»  ihr  nprrscntalive  both  of  the  family 
n(  wit  C«li)rrwuod,  and  oi  that  oi  the  pious  Mr 
,l*MV«i  lJufli«m,  miruiltT  of  Gbsgow ;  and  the 
^i>*fth    f'  '"    ihi*  Grnerul  Assembly  of   the 

4'>«««r*l«  irl,  to  whom  >t  was   presented  by 

'  .trrtully  trunscnbed  from 
1. 1  hin  uwn  eye. 

iCvrrx  |««i*oM  wliu  *■  *t  all  acquainted  with  the 


productions  of  those  who  hft*e  writtM  on  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation,  must  be  aware  of  the  importance 
and  utility  of  Calderwood's  manuscript  volumes ; ' 
and  it  is  matter  of  regret,  that  the  expences  neces- 
sarily attending  the  publication  of  them  would  be 
so  heavy  as  to  render  that  a  very  difficult  and  ha- 
zardous undertaking.  We  cannot  refrain  from  sug- 
gesting, that  enterprises  of  greater  risk  have  bem 
attempted  in  the  literary  world  by  subscription,  and 
have  succeeded.  From  this  large  work  an  ex'racl 
has  been  published,  under  the  title  of  The  true  His- 
lory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  matter  is  im- 
portant, but  the  style  u  homely  and  uncouth.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  was  not  drawn 
up,  as  is  generally  believed,  by  Mr  Calderwood 
hims<.-lf,  whose  compositions  are  quite  superior  in 
e%'ery  respect  ;  it  is  the  production  of  one  of  the 
ministers  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  persecutions 
which  took  place  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Many  copiea  of  the  work,  indeed,  will  be  found 
with  the  date  ITOt:  but  this  is  a  device  of  the  pub- 
lishers, who  were  accustomed  at  that  period  to  reno- 
vate a  book  merely  by  giving  it  a  new  title  page. 
The  title  page,  too,  it  should  be  noticed,  bears,  that 
the  work  was  written  at  the  appointment,  and  re- 
ceived the  countenance  of  the  Geniral  Assembly ; 
whereas  this  applies  not  to  the  printed,  but  tbc  ma- 
nuscript history  of  Mr  Calderwood, 

The  exact  period  at  which  Mr  Calderwood  return- 
ed from  Holland  is  not  ascertained.  .It  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  return  tiil  towards  the  year  lb'36,  no 
mention  being  made  of  him  in  any  record  of  eccle- 
siafitical  transactions  m  this  country  previous  to  that 
date.  He  lived  for  some  time  as  privately  as  passi- 
ble. His  residence  was  chiefly  in  Edinburgh,  tvliere 
he  equally  opposed  Bectariani<>m,  and  encouraged  non- 
conformity. Though  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  held  that  year  at  Glasgow  in 
1638,  when  Episcopacy  and  ^he  late  innovalioos 
were  condemned,  yet  it  appears  that  he  took  a  part 
in  its  proceedings,  lodging  secretly  beside  the  mode- 
rator's chamber,  and  writing  papers,  which  were  af- 
terwards read  in  court,  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
ruling-elders  to  sit  as  members  of  Assembly.  He 
also  appeared  in  the  Assembly  in  164-1 :  and,  though 
no  member,  delivered  his  opinions  upon  the  business 
with  so  much  freedom  and  keenness,  that  the  com- 
missioner commanded  him  to  be  silent.  The  mode- 
rator, however,  took  occasion  to  mention  his  gncat 
services  to  the  church — to  regret  ithat  he  had  been 
so  long  neglected — and  to  recommend  him  to  the 
"  first  commodious  room."  Mr  Baillie  reioarks, 
that  bis  promotion  was  not  likely  to  take  place  soon, 
because  he  had,  by  his  miscouduct  on  this  occasion, 
given  great  offence  to  his  former  benefactors  and  pa- 
trons. It  was  not  very  long,  however,  after  this, 
that  he  received  the  church  of  Pencaitland,  in  East 
Lothian  ;  but  at  what  precise  date,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  authors  of  the  Biographia  Brtiannica  af- 
firm, that  he  was  minister  there  in  I63S  ;  and,  in  proof 
of  this,  refer  to  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  his 
AUare  Damascenum.  But  neither  in  that  preface, 
nor  in  any  other  printed  document,  is  there  any 
allusion  whatever  to  the  fact.  Mr  Calderwood 
was  nominated,  along  with  Mr  Henderson  and 
Mr  Dickson,  by  the  Aiscmbly,  1643,  to  prepare 
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thin£   of   importance    in    the    way 
I  required,  Mr  Caldcrwood  was    air 
tlojrcd  ;  because,  as  BaiUie  observes,  he  wab  their 
)pt  penmaa."     He  continued  to  take  an  active 
I  io  ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  ""cnuuider  of 
pfe,  regularly  attending  the  meetings  of  Assem- 

expressing  his  sentiments  on  the  various  subjects 
sh  came  before  them,  and  frequently  givmg  of- 
e  by  what  was  deemed  a  **  rude  and  numoroua 
jMition."  He  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
buato  guard  the  church  against  the  Iiidependfnt 
tm»  to  which  he  thought  he  observed  an  evident 
jency  in  the  principles  and  cosiduct  of  many  of 
yrethren.  It  was  this  which  made  him  cry  out 
ehemently  against  sectaries  and  prayer-meetings  ; 
jthe  same  anxiety,  it  is  evident,  induced  him  to 

faull>  in  I64'5,  with   the  Westminster  Asscm- 

for  asserting  the  divine  right  of  kirk-sessions, 
^hereby  conferring  on  the   congregational  elder- 

ihe  power  which  properly  belonged  to  prcsby- 
fS;  and  also  to  insist,  in  the  assembly  1649i  that, 
rding  to  the  second  Book  of  Discipline,  '*  the 
jioa  of  ministers  should  he  given  to  the  presby- 
^  with  power  to  the  major  part  of  the  people  to 
tot,  upon  reason  to  be  judged  of  by  the  presby- 
,**  This  proposal,  which  appears  to  contradict 
loclrinc  in  the  AUare  Damasccniim,  was  rejected 
|he  assembly  ;  and  an  act  of  a  different  descrip- 
passcd,  in  spite  of  all  his  reasoning.  On  this 
lion,  he  introduced  the  practice,  since  become 
inon,  of  dissenting  froin  the  decision  of  the  as- 
)ly,  and  requiring  the  dissent  to  be  registered. 
[r  Caldcrwoud  did  not  long  survive  this.  When 
English  army  were  in  Lothian,  he  went  to  Jed- 
fh  (16.51 ),  where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at 
pge  of  76.  He  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
t  and  learning.  His  writings  afford  evidence  of 
I  {  aod  our  Presbyterian  church  is  much  ii»debt- 
9  him  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  de- 
|fd  her  in  the  hour  of  danger.  His  Latin, 
Igh  not  elegant,  is  tolerably  correct ;  and  some 
n  Engliiih  compositions  are  equal,  if  not  supe- 
I  to  any  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. — 
jcrwood's  Tn(e  Hi-^iory  if  the  Chnrch  of  Scot- 
\.$  Spotiswood's  Ilislnnf  of  Do.;  Baillie's  Let- 
and  Jaurnals  ;  Biograplua  Scotkana  ;  and  Vn- 
\ihed  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
rie»  Edinburgh,     (x) 

A.LEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Synge- 
L  and  order  Polygamia  zqualis.     See  Botany, 

l!\LEANA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Gy- 
ria,  and  order  Monandria.  See  Botany,  p. SI 8  ; 
firowQ^B  Prodromiis  Plant,  Nov,  HvUand.  Sk-c. 
&9.  ^ 

i^LECTOSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
andna,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany, 
d5  i  and  Browu's  Prodronius  Plant.  Nov,  Hoi- 
i^.  p.  263. 

lVL£l)ONIA.  in  ancient  geography,  a  famous 
jtry  situated  in  North  Britain.  Its  precise  limits 
lot  known,  though  antiquarti  s  are  fond  of  ex- 
ag^  the  appellation  to  the  whole  of  modern  Scot- 
Htnry,  Chalmers,  and  many  more,  gravely 
that  Agricola  entered Caledoniaby  Carlisle 
4- 
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andAnandale,  without  informing  us  upon  what  autho-  CAledoaia 
rity  ihey  so  denominate  the  southern  districts.  We 
know  frumXiphdin,  that,  in  tlieSdcentury.thcMaratse 
and  Caledonians  were  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of 
Britain  ;  and  that  of  the  two,  the  Caledonians  occu- 
pied the  more  n  >rtheni  situation,  while  the  other  bor- 
dered on  the  Roman  province  ;  both  of  them,  however, 
occupying  barren  mountains  and  savage  plains.  Pto- 
lemy, in  the  second  century,  places  the  Caledonians 
in  the  most  mountainous  district  of  Scotland,  mak- 
ing them  to  extend  from  the  Lelamonius  Sinus,  sup- 
posed to  be  Loch  fine,  as  far  as  the  Murray  frith  ; 
thus  assigning  them  all  that  central  country  compo- 
sed of  the  higher  districts  in  the  counties  of  Perth, 
Angus,  Moray,  Inverness,  and  Argyle.  The  infor- 
mation of  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  been  collected  with 
great  care,  aa  he  enumerates  the  smaller  nations  by 
whom  Caledonia  was  on  all  sides  surrounded,  toge- 
ther with  the  towns,  rivers,  and  promontories  of  the 
country.  With  both  these  authorities,  Tacitus,  in 
the  first  century,  by  far  the  best  informed  of  all  the 
writers  who  have  taken  notice  of  the  Caledonians, 
perfectly  coincides  in  placing  that  most  renowned  na- 
tion considerably  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 
A  bare  inspccttk>n  of  this  author's  journal  r>f  his  fa- 
ther-in-law's campaigns,  will  make  it  pcrfi^ctly  evi- 
dent, that  the  Romans  had  conquered  all  the  nations 
to  the  south  of  the  two  great  ijtuaries  ;  that  they 
had  crossed  that  of  the  Clyde,  and  conquered  seve- 
ral tribes  of  Dumbartonshire  and  Cowal  ;  that  they 
had  crossed  the  Forth,  advanced  far  into  Fife,  nay 
probably  had  reached  the  Tay,  before  they  had  so 
mucli  as  seen  the  Caledonians.  It  was  only  in  the 
seventh  campaign  of  Agricola,  and  the  fourth  after 
that  general  had  entered  the  supposed  Caledonia  of 
the  antiquaries,  that  he  first  came  in  contact  with 
these  terrible  mountaineers,  when  they  surprised  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  ninth  legion.  This  conflict 
took  place  beyond  the  Forth,  and  several  days  march 
after  having  Agricola's  line  of  forts  ;  and  yet  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  Roman  soldiers,  now  reco- 
vered from  their  terror  of  the  so  much  vaunted  Ca- 
ledonian arms,  and  flushed  with  their  success  in  this 
first  encounter,  for  the  first  lime  demanded,  "  pcne- 
trandam  Calcdoniam,"  to  be  conducted  into  Caledo- 
nia itself.  The  highest  authorities,  ihcrefort,  his- 
torical and  geographical,  and  the  only  authorities 
that  can  be  attended  to,  because  formally  treating  of 
the  subject,  concur  in  restricting  the  limits  of  Ca- 
ledonia to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  It  is  no 
doubt  convenient  for  particular  theories  that  twenty - 
one  nations  should  be  palmed  upon  us  under  the 
same  general  name,  and  that  a  disposition  should  thus 
be  produced  in  the  mind  to  consider  them  all  as  of 
the  same  family  ;  but  that  writer  must  be  pitifully 
addicted  to  system  that  would  oppose,  to  the  direct 
authorities  now  cited,  the  vague  epithet  of  a  ]poet, 
or  the  casual  expression  of  a  declaiming  rhetorician. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  A- 
gricola,  uniformly  mintions  this  nation  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  "  Britanni,"  and  rf  "  the  tribes  inha- 
biting Caledonia,"  but  never  calls  them  Caledonians. 
Subsequent  authors  give  thc*\  the  appellation  of  Ca- 
ledonii  and  Cakdones.  Acccording  to  Carobdcn, 
the  name  Caledonia  is  derived  from  the  Wel&b 
lakdt  denoting  hard,  rough,  uncivilized.    Buchanan 


sas  CALBBONIA. 

^>foi»a.  uun  it  to  tlie  word  MldM,  or  hue],  which  gtve 
it$  OMne  10  DoncaUcB  or  Dmikeld,  whence  the 
coUBtrjr  might  hive  leoaved  ito  dcnomiiMtion.  If r 
Chabnen»  u  his  late  intcicitiag  work,  dedooet  It 
'from  the  British  Cdyddon,  woody,  mouatabom^ 
wild.  For  our  own  part,  after  sU  the  etyoioIcMnn 
which  we  have  seen,  we  aie  disposed  to  tnink  Utt 


paign  across  the  ceuntrji  ^m  thr  eutm  ccui»  Ui  Cd 
prevent  their  atumptt  upon  hU  fortifications  on  tie^ 
Uthnus.^  The  Caledomins  perct^ivitig  they  could  not 
cut  him  oflF  frcm  his  lines,  sudclvtily   cbatiged  thr^T 
phu,  and  fidltnjg  unnpcctedfy  ^vhh    their  wbtiiSl 


none  is  so  consistent,  either  with  the  sound  or  inth 
the^  sense,  as  that  which  comprehends  the  name  bj 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Caledoab  call  themselves  to 
thiaday.  The  word  Gael,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
merely  a  modern  and  vdlgar  contraction  for  Gaid- 
heil,  Goydheil,  or  Gathol,  in  all  which  forms' it 
occurs,  ia  a  most  ancient  fragment,  preserved  by  In- 
aef,  the  Scots  are  called  Gaddt.  The  Irish  stiU 
can  the  Highlanders,  Guydheil,  and  the  Welch  give 
dion  the  name  of  Gwyddil,  a  term  which  the  saaae 
people  apjdicd  to  the  Pfctf  of  old,  calling  them 
Gwyddil FhicthL  Gadd4oine,  or  Gadmen, theit- 
&re,  is  as  nearly  re^«sented  by  Caledonia  as  oonlil 
be  expected  from  Ronmn  pronunciation.  Acc(»ding 
to  Mr  Chabners  himself,  the  name  Gwyddil  has  aC 
ways  been  applied  by  the  British  to  the  inhabitants 
of  movptainsi  and  is  synonymous  with  his  own 
Cdbrddoniaedd. 

The  fiune  of  the  Caledonians  had  reached  Rome 
long  befiire  the  arrival  of  Agricola  in  this  isLand, 
thoogh  that  general  waa  the  £st  who  actually  canoe 
in  contact  wnh  them.  After  havin^^  m  theprecer 
dingcaanpaum  cooqnered  the  country  south  of  die 
Forth  MM  Oydchseaued  his  conquests;  by  estaUlsh- 
iaig  a  Ene  of  bnts  between  these  two  rivers,  and  con* 
qocred  several  nations  tiU  then  imknown,  on  the 
northem  shoict  cif  the  vreatem  estuary,  Agricola,  in 
Ui  dxth  campaign,  icsolved  to  invade  dbe  *•  powerful 
atatM,"  as  Taptaa.caOs  them,  <•  beyond  the  Forth." 
This  expeditkm  vras  conducted  both  by  land  and 
■ea,  the  aimy  nurchmg  along  the  coast,  and  the  fleet, 
by  war  of  precaution,  atten£ig  them.  Having  pro« 
ceedea  in  this  order  for  maay  days,  ailong  the  wores 
of  Fife,  engaging  in  frequent  actions  with  the  natives, 
and  conquering  the  country,  they  seem  to  have  esta- 
blished themsdves  in  these  (quarters  for  the  winter ; 
for  we  may  gather  from  Agncola's  speech,  that  the 
action  of  the  ninth  legion  happened  the  summer  pre- 
ceding the  i^reat  battle,  vrhich  was  on  the  ei^th 
year  of  Agncola's  wars  in  the  idand. 

Whilst  the  Romans  were  thus  engaged  in  the  con- 
quest of  Fife,  Stirling,  and  the  lowlands  of  Perth 
and  Angus,  distracting  the  attention  of  the  natives 
by  the  manoeuvres  of  thdr  fleet  along  the  coast ;  the 
tnbes  of  Caledonia  took  the  alarm,  entered  into  a 
formidable  confederacy,  and  were  reported  to  be  ac- 
tually on  thdr  march  from  the  westward  to  attack 
the  hne  of  forts  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans.  The 
tribes  inhabiting  Caledonia,  says  Tacitus,  rising  m 
arms  with  a  vast  preparation,  increased  by  fame,  uti 
mot  est  de  i^notUy  as  is  the  caseconceminsr  unknown 
nations,  being  reported  to  have  attacked  the  forts, 
inspired  the  greatest  terror  as  having,  commenced  of- 
fensive operations.  Many  of  the  Komans  were  ac- 
cordingly now  for  returning  to  this  side  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  regredimduM  citra  Bodt^iam,  lest  they 
should  be  disgracefully  driven  back  by  this  new  enemy. 
But  Agricola,  no  ways  intimidated,  dividing  his  army 
into  three  divisiens,  marched  during  die  seventh  cam- 


ibrce  upon  the  ninth  legion,  in  the  night  umei  noriy 
overwhelmed  it.  Thcjr  were  already  within  the 
camp;  but  Agricoki  ttifonned  of  their  route,  bs^ 

Ereviously  dispatched  the  rvriftest  part  of  his  tnmpi, 
orse  ana  foot^  to  harass  their  renr.  In  the  fntao 
time,  he  himself  proceeded  by  forced  marchct  to  the 
relief  of  the  legioTi,  and  the  Roman  standank 
pearing  at  the  break  of  day,  and  the  Britons 
attacked  in  front  and  rear,,  a  dreadful  conflict  eni 
in  the  gates  of  the  Ciimpi  The  CaledoDbni 
thus  compelled  to  relinquish  their  pre]:*,  and 
the  best  of  their  way  into  the  fens  and  fastm 
Those  of  the  Romans  who  were  formerly  tcrrii 
at  the  approach  of  these  formidable  and  new  ants 
nists,  and  vrished  to  retreat,  were  now  so  elated 
this  victory,  that  flying  into  the  opposite  ex' 
they  were  for  penetrating  directly  into  Cale 
We  are  not  informed  what  were  the  further  3cliieie>! 
'mentS  of  Agricola  this  summer,  nor  where  he  qnsN 
tered  his  troops  duntig  the  winter.  His  next  i^ 
pearance  in  the  field,  was  in  the  following  yeir, 
towards  the  end  of  iummer,  when  the  great  hxv.U  isf 
the  Grampiam  took  place,  being  the  eighth  not 
since  his  arrival  in  Britain,  and  the  S^th  of  the  C£»a> 
tian  era. ' 

The  Odedomani,  no  ways  disheartened  bylJufr 
late  failure,  had  spent  the  remainder  of  that  tesson  h 
preparing  for  the  succeeding  campaign,  by  prondn^ 
places  of  retreat  for  thtir  wivci  and  children  in  cue 
of  an  invasion,,  Artning  and  orgaaifing  their  tobi^ 
forming  alliances  widch  they  ratified  with  rdi^giesa^ 
rites,  andholdiiig  cutisultations  and  councils,  in  wn^l ' 
they  mutually  exasperated  eaich  others  minds  agsiilt 
the  common  enemy ;  and  having  arranged  the«e  nnt. 
ters,  they  separated  for  the  winter.  When  Agricals 
took  the  field,  he  at  the  same  time  sent  hia  Qerl 
dong  the  coast,  which,  by  making  fieqiaeut  desMtts 
and  predatory  excursions  into  the  country,  wiffi 
distract  the  attention  of  the  confederates.  Thaib 
however,  were  not  deficient  either  in  zeal  or  condatt. 
Mustering  probably  the  whole  of  thdr  forces,  to  Ae 
amount  ^  S0,000  combatants,  they  avraited  tofiarli 
the  end  of  autumn,  the  atuckot  Agrkohal  As 
foot  of  the  Grampian  mountains.  This  army  ctaiitb' 
ed  of  the  flower  of  thdr  youth,  and  of  men  moi^SS 
vrar,  commanded  by  their  greatest  chiefo,each  baaig 
his  trophies  and  his  badges  of  honour.  Among  these 
Gdgacus,  as  being  pre-eminent  in  valour  and  haan 
held  the  diief  rank,  and  acted  as  commander.  Ae 
Cdedonians  were  drawn  up  on  thence  of  r  hilt  flts 
line  rising  above  another  from  the  plain,  thm  ndki^ 
a  magnificent  as  well  as  terrible  display  of  power  10 
their  enemies.  The  levd  groonda  in  froat  were 
scoured  by  their  cavalry,  intermixed  vrith  armed  cla* 
riots.  The  Romans,  on  thdr  side,  were  dnvm  up  wA 
consummate  skill ;  8,000  foot  amdliariea  cugyisrd 
the  mdn  battle ;  S,000  cavalry  protected  the  wimi  | 


while  the  legionaries,  probably  condhtiog  of  as  man 
more  troops,  were  stationed  in  .the  Mar— «.balvM^ 
says  Tacitus,  in  case  of  a  repulse^  an  hmioiir  lo  Ac 
leader  should  he  be  able  to  reader  iiimuiiiij  ihr 


I 


» 


I 


efTuuon  of  Romaa  blood.  After  an  energetic  speech 
from  each  of  the  generals  to  their  respective  armies, 
the  light  troops,  on  both  aides,  began  the  battle  by  a 
general  discharge  of  their  javelins.  The  Caledonian-,, 
while  at  a  distance,  displayed  much  address  in  avoid- 
TT1  r  and  parr)'ing  these  with  their  small  bucklers  and 
hui^e  swords,  while  they  at  the  same  time  overwhelm- 
ed "their  antagonists  with  showers  of  darts  ;  but  they 
could  not  withstand  the  close  onset  of  some  Ger- 
man heavy  armed  foot,  who  drove  them  up  the  hill 
sword  in  hand.  Tlie  other  cohorts,  following  the 
example  of  these  Germans,  fell  upon  the  whole  front 
of  the  Caledonians,  and  threw  their  horse,  infantry, 
and  chariots,  into  inextricable  confusion,  and  a  ter- 
rible  slaughter  ensued.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  Caledonians  on  the  higher  grounds  mtde  a  stout 
rffbrt  to  turn  the  enemy,  and  attack  them  on  llie 
flanks  and  rear ;  but  the  Roman  cavalry  observing 
this  movement,  attacked  these  insulated  bodies  on  all 
sides,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  Though  the  day 
was  now  irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  Caledunians  re- 
treated in  all  directions,  yet  the  fight  was  kept  up 
with  great  obstinacy,  and  the  foremost  of  the  Ro- 
mans paid  dear  for  their  temerity.  In  this  great 
battle,  so  honourable  to  the  valour  of  our  ancestors, 
10,000  of  the  Caledonians,  by  the  Roman  accounts, 
remained  upon  the  field,  while  ihe  enemy  are  said 
to  have  lost  but  350  men ;  a  return  in  which  it  is 
probable  tjie  legionaries  only  are  included. 

The  Caledonians  had  committed  a  great  error  in 
giving  Ag^cola  battle  at  that  late  season  of  the 
year,  wlien  they  might  easily  have  starved  him  out 
of  their  country;  but  this  might  proceed  from  their 
nt>t  bei;ig  aware  of  the  discipline  of  the  Romans. 
Though  unfortunate  in  this  trial  of  their  strength, 
they  aid  not,  however,  tamely  yield  to  their  con- 
qn^^rors.  Immediately  after  their  defeat,  they  adopt- 
ed the  pohtic  measure  of  laying  waste  their  country, 
and  burning  their  houses  and  effects,  to  deprive  the 
Romans  of  all  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  even  ad- 
tlcd,  that  they  put  to  death  those  of  their  wives  and 
children  whom  they  could  not  carry  away,  to  pre- 
vent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  Roman  vanity  has  greatly  exaggera- 
ted the  loss  of  the  Caledonians.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  Agricola  retreated  immediately 
after  the  battle,  owing,  according  to  Tacitus,  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  but  more  probably  to  the 
danger  of  wintering  among  these  hostile  and  high 
•pinted  tribes.  Agricola  withdrew  his  army  by 
stow  marches,  intending  by  that  means  to  display  to 
the  new  nations  the  severe  loss  sustained  by  the  Ca- 
nians,  as  not  being  in  a  condition  to  molest  his 
il;  and,  having  exacted  hostages  of  the  Horesti, 
sed  to  be  ihe   mhabitants  of  Fife,  he  sent  his 

nv  into   winter  quarters,  probably  in  the  districts 

trie  south  of  the    Forth  and  Clyde.      It  was  du- 

campaign  that  Agricola  ordered  hi*  fleet  to 

(.  Livigatr  the  island,  in  order  to  terrify  the  tribes 

of  the  north  wuh  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  power. 

As  *  proof  that  che  Runians  had  hitherto  acquired 
but  a  momentary  footing  on  the  frontiers  of  Cale- 
donia, we  have  only  to  consider  the  state  of  things 
in  A.  D.  121,  96  yrars  after  the  batileof  the  Gram* 
piaii'f  when  we  find  Hadrian  building  a  wall  between 
the  Tyne  and  the  Solway,  to  restrain  the  incursions 


of  the  Caledonian-),  and  of  their  allies  the  Meats,  a  CalcdooM. 
new  denomination  of  people,  who  seem  to  have  inha- 
bited the  country  near  Agricola's  lines.  About  17 
years  thereafter,  the  Mseatx  being  vanquished  in  se- 
ven! engagements,  by  LoUiiis  Urbtcus,  their  country 
was  agam  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  the  lines  of 
Agricol.t  Wfiv  fortified  anew,  with  a  rampart  and 
ditch.  This  defence,  thenceforward  called  the  wall 
of  Antoninus,  because  built  in  his  reign,  was  intended 
as  the  boundary  of  the  empire ;  but  the  Caledonians 
h\  180  broke  through  it,  and  being  joined  by  the 
MxatE,  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  Roman  pro- 
vince. We  find  the  same  confederates  again  in  I98 
pursuing  the  same  career  of  rapine  and  desolation  ; 
when  Lupus,  the  genePal  of  Severus,  not  being  able 
to  make  head  against  them,  had  recourse  to  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  bribing  them  to  return,  and 
ransoming  their  prisoners.  This,  as  might  be  expec- 
ted, was  but  a  temporary  remedy.  The  Caledonians 
renewed  their  ravages  with  more  fury  than  ever,  so 
that  the  presence  of  Severus  himself  became  neces- 
sary. His  arrival,  in  A.  D.  207,  with  a  powerful 
force,  so  alarmed  the  confederates,  that  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  emperor  to  propo&e  an  accommoda* 
tion  }  but  their  offers  were  rejected.  Severus,  with 
au  immense  army,  took  the  tidd  in  person,  resolving 
to  penetrate  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  put  an  effectual  period  to  the  power  of  the  Cale- 
donians. Our  ancestors,  taught  by  their  former  ex- 
perience^  adopted  on  this  occasion  a  mode  of  defence 
peculiarly  suitable  to  their  circumstances,  and  allowed 
the  enemy  to  waste  his  strength  in  contending  with 
the  natural  difficiiUies  of  the  country.  Severus,  wc 
are  told,  employed  in  this  expedition  a  great  part 
of  his  troops  in  cutting  down  the  forests  and  drain- 
ing the  marshes,  ill  which  the  natives  suddenly  disap- 
peared when  pursued  by  the  Romans,  and  in  con- 
fciructing  roads  and  bridges  for  the  conveyance  of 
supplies  ;  the  remainder  of  his  forces  he  employed  in 
protecting  the  workmen  from  the  incessant  attacks 
of  the  Caledonian  skirmishers.  These  never  appear- 
ed in  a  body,  but  contented  themselves  with  hanging 
en  his  line  of  march,  and  intercepting  his  aupplies, 
and  with  desultory  attacks  and  ambuscades,  by  which 
the  enemy  suffered  excessively.  The  emperor  lost  in 
this  expedition  no  fewer  than  50,000  men,  without  a 
single  battle,  and  even  without  having  seen  the  enemy 
in  a  body.  Severus,  however,  by  the  most  incredible 
perseverance,  at  last  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  which  probably  had  never  till  then  seen  a  fo. 
feign  enemy ;  and  compelling  the  Caledonians  to  lay 
duwD  their  arms,  deprived  them  and  the  Mzatae  of  a 
part  of  their  territory.  The  dear  bought  success  of 
this  expedition  was  unquestionably  not  adequate  to  the 
original  intention  of  Severus,  for  upon  withdrawing 
his  army  to  the  south,  we  find  him  employing  his 
troops,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  in  constructing 
his  famous  wall ;  a  pretty  strong  symptom  of  that 
independence  still  maintained  by  tiie  Caled<inianb  I 
An  additional  confirmation  of  their  remaining  vigour 
is  furnished  by  another  war,  A.  D.  210,  wnen  the 
Mzatz  and  Caledonians,  two  years  alter  the  last  pa- 
cification, availing  themselves  of  the  difficulties  of 
Severus,  made  a  formidable  attempt  to  wrest  the 
ceded  territory  from  his  grasp.  The  old  emperor, 
who  was  at  York  upon  the  arrival  of  this  inielligeucet 
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Ki  their 
. .,..  ••^•ttitod  the 
rl ."   ••*<  Ciracalh, 

.. «  ^if*ce  with  the 

«..«^i  little  more  is 

,..   Miwc»  in  the  pages 

.    ;x . «.  mIU  gradually  into 

..  .V  .><  ttktr  country,  during 

»  o  -X"  known  under  the  two 

'? . .. . vi  SkA>ts  and  Picti. 

.  .,s«iJiiig  lu  the  account  of  Ta- 

\  viviUMiw  in  their  large  limbs, 

Ku«   >v«-*i  JiHrring  remarkably  in  all 

.    i\<iu  iKo  Silurea,   or  inhabitants  of 

*.,.  .,..%  .il  4  barker  complexion.     They  are 

^^!  :%y  vKi)  wnifis  of  the  second  and  third 

..    ,.,  iu\tiig  neither  walls,  towns,  nor  culti- 

\,  ,'<. ,  lul'Jikiiiig  by  pasturage,  hunting,  and 

,...l  (tit  ilii'  wild  fruits  of  their  barren  coun> 

i       tl.ntW  U-vond  belief,  they  are  said  to  have 

iK.tl,  Ml  least  in  battle,  plungiog,  when  pur- 

.,t.  ,1,  ti|>  III  ilie  iirck  into  their  morasses,  where  they 
..Miiuuiii  U»  arvrral  days  without  tasting  food.  In 
tMitin  t;*|H!(  iallyt  and  perhaps  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
,i<iii4,  itii  y  must  have  used,  like  the  southern  Britons 
,i)  S'l^oAr,  the  skins  of  beasts  to  protect  them  from 
(III-  iiijil.  They  had  a  custom,  m  common  with  all 
(III.  KiltiT  natives  of  the  island,  of  stainin?  their  bo- 
iit> «  "(  a  blue  colour.  This  was  done,  at  least  in  af> 
li.f  uitn-^t  with  some  degree  of  art,  as  the  skin  was 
iiKMf  >wr<ad  with  a  sharp  mstnunent,  and  the  colour- 
,hir  wpatt^r  rubbed  into  it,  so  at  to  exhibit  pemtanent 
t,t^4  3nA  figures,  in  the  manner  of  some  of  the  South 
\ya  i^Uoders.  The  anui  of  the  Caledonians  were,  a 
fTiif  i/jiijf  poutku  sword,  a  small  buckler  or  target, 
«  *>./>ft  spear,  having  a  knob  of  metal  on  one  end, 
MuC  «  ^gger.  As  far  as  we  have  read  on  the  sub- 
i-^r,  *,ij^  are  not  remarked  as  uning  bows  and  ar- 
rvMi.  The  covinus,  or  war  chariot,  used  by  the 
',k^'Cv:.:i(Ls  was  probably  armed  with  scythes  and 
iyj;A.t,  Vj  cut  down  the  rauks  of  the  enemy.  Upon 
•  -^  »  v,k,  the  military  apparatus  of  the  Caledonians 
r\:i^',Ti  a  greattr  pronciency  in  the  arts,  than  the 
%t  rjf-pft  t^  tfiat  period  allow  them.  Their  horses 
•««-5»  vTitL,  but  extnrmely  active ;  and  their  infantry 
ii:a.v,.t  {'>r  Their  quick  movements.  The  bravery  and 
b^t.vsu'rd  spirit  uf  our  ancsstors,  whom  the  Ro- 
axic.t  c'>-.Id  liirver  bend  to  their  yoke,  and  who,  on 
•/.dti  v:':'^'STit,  form  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  other 
sdAifJH  &f  the  world,  are  such  as  to  give  us  just  rea- 
v/L  *o  jrlory  in  being  their  descendants,  all  barba- 
r'jji  *iA  uncultivated  as  they  were.  Their  manners 
vaira.  to  Lave  been  much  of  the  same  description  as 
rv^K  vf  the  southern  Britons,  before  their  bubjuga- 
<;vi  \y  t.'ie  Romans.  Cxsar  says  of  these,  that  eve- 
;r  *.'■'..  cr  rwfrlve  men  had  their  wives  in  common,  and 
\\A\  \'A  c'iildren  were  accounted  to  belong  to  him 
»*■■.  tJk.i  ftnx  married  the  mother.  Nearly  the  same 
'\i.r.j(  .t  tiid  of  the  Caledonians,  only  that  in  this 
■^fcr  *tjtr  '.hildrcii  wercbruught  up  by  the  communi- 
\y,  i*  ^'f'g  claimed  by  no  particular  man  as  their 


father.  It  has  been  igtiorintly  aaierted,  that  the  I 
Caledonians  had  no  houses,  because  they  had  ao^ 
walls  nor  towns  :  Tacitus  expressly  tells  us,  that  af-^ 
ter  the  great  battle,  they  set  fire  to  their  honsei 
We  suspect  that  if  there  exist  any  of  tboae  circular 
fortifications,  called  by  Mr  Chalmers  Pictisb  forts, 
within  the  proper  limits  of  Caledonia,  tber  must  be 
accounted  the  work  of  a  later  period.*  Botn  Dioand 
Herodian,  as  well  as  Tacitus,  allow  that  Caledonia 
was  inhabited  by  several  distinct  tribes.  Of  the  C^ 
ledonian  government,  we  know  nothing  more  than 
that  it  was  democratic,  being  probably  a  aort  of  fe- 
deral union.  Galgacus  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  king;  but  merely  a  chief  selected  nnom  manyothen, 
for  his  birth  and  talents,  to  conduct  the  operatioas 
of  the  campaign,     (e) 

CALEDONIA  (New),  an  isUnd  in  the  Sooth 
Sea,  and,  after  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  the 
most  considerable  that  has  yet  been  discovered  m  it. 
This  island  was  first  seen  by  Captain  Cook  in  1772. 
His  survey  of  it  extended  no  farmer  than  to  its  north, 
eastern  parts.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  it  waa  ri. 
sited  by  M.  D'Entrecasteaux,  during  his  Toyaeein 
search  of  La  Perouse,  when  a  more  extended  obser- 
vation was  directed  both  to  its  coasts  and  to  the  io- 
terior.  According  to  the  account  of  the  fomer  of 
these  navigators,  it  is  situated  between  19"  37'  sod 
22=  SO*  Lat.  S., and  163»  37' and  167*  14'E.  Long. 
The  position  assigned  to  it  by  the  latter  is  for  the 
southeni  extremity,  Lat.  S2°  81'  S.,  Long.  164"  SO* 
E. ;  for  the  northern,  Lat.  liJP  58'  S.  and  Long.  I6l* 
Ky  E.  Its  length  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  may  be  esti- 
mated  at  about  90  leagues :  its  greatest  breadth  does 
not  exceed  10  leagues.  The  coast  of  this  island  is 
extremely  bold,  and  difficult  of  access.  Independent- 
ly of  the  obstacle  to  an  easy  bnding  upon  it,  arinag 
from  the  height  and  steepness  of  its  own  mooa* 
Vih.a,  which,  in  some  directions,  extend  even  to 
the  water's  edge,  it  is  on  idmost  all  sides  en?i- 
roncd  with  numerous  rocks,  islets,  shoals,  and  sand- 
banks, which  cither  form  a  continued  chain,  pasaag 
iu  tlic  line  of  the  shore,  often  at  a  considerable  dii- 
tancc,  and  shutting  it  up  completely  from  the  open 
sea,  or  assuming  the  yet  more  dangerous  aspect  of 
numerous  unconnected  points  shooting  up  irregalar- 
ly  from  the  surrounding  deep.  A  principal  chaia 
of  the  connected  rocks  is  that  which  skirts  the  sooth* 
cast  coast  of  the  island,  at  a  distance  from  the  land 
generally  of  from  two  to  three  miles,  still  more  in 
some  situations,  and  thence  proceeding,  first  in  a 
southerly,  afterwards  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  a 
distance  from  it  of  20  miles  or  upwards.  Towardi 
the  east  and  north,  the  islets  aud  rocks  appear  chief- 
ly in  the  more  detached  state  just  alluded  to,  forming 
as  it  were  t>o  many  protuberances,  issuing  from  the 
extended  base  of  the  principal  summit  in  the  island. 
The  danger  and  the  difficulty  of  narigatiou  muEt  in 
those  parts,  therefore,  be  peculiarly  great,  as  many 
of  these  rocky  points  hardly  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  water ;  and  they  seem  to  extend  outwards  to  a 
distance  even  beyond  sight  of  land.  The  interrup- 
tions to  this  sort  of  irregular  wall,  if  it  may  be  to 


•  I:  at  .fj<***J  ivmarkable,  that  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers  make  no  mention  « liatevcr  of  sieges  in  the  cuupugn*  of 
^g,idvMi  mA  h«t«rus  in  this  country  ;  so  that  the  foru  in  question,  if  they  then  really  existed,  seem  to  have  been  totaUv  i*' 
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ealled,  seem  not  to  be  considerable  in  any  quarter 
round  the  whole  compass  of  the  island  j  or  if  the 
'  coait  is  any  where  left  open  to  the  sea,  it  is  yet  pro- 
bable, that  the  enTironing  bulwark  of  rocks  is  ia 
■uch  situationa  rather  carried  out  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, so  as  not  immediately  to  come  into  view,  than 
totally  suspended.  Several  of  these  rocky  excres- 
cences are   the  production  of  a  species  of  polypi. 

•  Some  of  them  appear  to  be  of  a  more  permanent 
character,  and  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  Isle 
of  Pines  derives  its  name  from  the  abundant  ^owth 
upon  it  of  that  description  of  trees,  which  may  here- 
after prove  an  important  resource  for  shipping,  in  a 
region  generally  so  deficient  as  this  is  in  such  pro- 
duce. The  water  around  the  coasts  of  this  island  is 
generally  deep,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
natiu'e  of  the  ground,  abounds  with  fish,  which  the 
native,  safe  within  the  barrier  of  the  surroHnding 
rocks,  can  pursue  with  ease  and  success  in  the  slight- 
est canoe.  The  variation  of  the  needle,  as  observed 
here  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  fluctuated  chiefly 
between  9  and  10  degrees  towards  the  east.  The 
weather  in  those  parts,  during  a  course  of  from  three 
to  four  months  that  a  register  was  kept  of  it,  seems  to 
have  been  variable,  most  frequently  moderate;  The 
winds  in  May,  June,  and  July,  were  chiefly  fromeasterly 

f»oints;  but  in  the  subsequent  month,  they  were  more 
rom  the  west.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer  stood 
commonly  from  28  in.  1  line  Bnd4-10ths  to  28  in. 
2  lines  and  2-lOths.  The  heat  was  fih  to  be  execs- 
live,  but  the  degree  indicated  in  Reaumur's  thermo- 
■  meter  was  never  higher  than  25°  on  shore,  and  21"  at 
8Ca.  The  tides  were  observed  only  once  a  day,  when 
the  water  rose  in  perpendicular  height  from  four  to 
five  feet. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  island  of  Nt;w  Caledo- 

•  nia  is  mountainous  and  lofty.  A  chain  of  hills  runs 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  island,  in  the  dircc- 

'  lion  of  its  greatest  length,  consisting  of  three  dis- 
"  tJnct  rows  or  ridges,  the  breadth  of  which,  taken  to- 
gether, IS  not  less  than  20  miles.  These  lines  rise 
above  one  another  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, varying  in  elevation  from  2000  to  (000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  detached  moun- 
tain rises  above  all  the  others,  being  upwards  of  7000 
icet  in  height.  The  principal  component  parts  of 
these  masses,  are  quartz,  mica,  steatite  more  or  less 
hard,  green  schorl,  granite,  specular  iron-ore,  &c. 
Garnets  arc  also  found,  likewise  layers  of  gold,  ser- 
pentine, hornblende,  and  talc.  Ihis  island  differs 
firom  all  the  others  which  have  hitlierto  been  disco- 
vered in  the  South  Sea,  by  being  entirely  destitute 
of  volcanic  productions.  Tlie  soil  upon  the  sides  of 
the  hills  is  principally  a  yellow  clay  ;  but  this  being 

•  commonly  but  to  a  small  depth,  and  very  much  in- 
terrupted by  deep  ravines,  rocky  protuberances,  and 
other  obstructions,  they  seem  for  the  most  part  to 
be  little  capable  of  cultivation,  even  in  their  lower 
parts.  Nearer  to  the  summits,  the  farther  impcdt- 
trent  is  of  course  added,  of  an  untoward  climate,  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  subject  to  violent  and  blasting 
winds.  Commonly,  however,  they  are  throughout 
their  whole  extent  coated  with  coarse  grasses  and 
other  plants,  and  here  and  there  trees  and  shrubs. 
Trees  rising,  in  particular,  from  the  bottoms  of  the 
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gullies,  by  which  the  bills  tft  rttty  trbere  r«rrowed, 
agreeably  relieve  the  eye  amidst  the  general  aspect  of 
barrenness,  which  otherwise  prevails.  Some  of  the 
mountains  are  even  coveiicd  with  trees  to  thetr  very 
tops ;  and,  in  general,  those  elevated  lauds  are  the 
copious  source  of  numerous  streams,  which,  gliding 
in  all  directions,  and  with  every  variety  of  appear- 
ance over  the  face  of  the  hills,  at  once  beautify  and 
gladden  the  entire  landscape,  and  hasten  to  convey 
to  the  subjacent  plains,  health,  fertility,  and  the 
means  of  improvement.  The  comparatively  low-ly- 
ing grounds,  not  only  for  the  most  part  prevail  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  sea-coast,  but  stretch,  in  parti- 
cular directions,  to  a  great  distance  between  the  hills. 
The  common  soil  of  these  plains  is  a  sandy  black, 
mould.  The  mode  of  recruiting  the  strength  of  this 
land,  by  the  application  of  manures,  seems  to  be  un- 
known ;  but  the  slower  means  of  melioration,  which 
consists  in  allowing  portions  of  it  that  have  been  ex- 
hausted to  remain  for  a  time  in  a  fallow  state,  is  uni- 
versally  practised,  and  the  ashes  obtained  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  burning  the  grass,  which  had  thus 
been  suffered  to  over-run  ihe  surface,  may  so  far  have 
the  same  effects,  which  in  other  countries  are  aimed 
at  by  the  introduction  of  such  foreign  substances. 
The  cultivation,  in  general,  is  conducted  here  with 
industry,  and  at  the  same  time  with  considerable  skill. 
As  is  usual  in  China,  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  A- 
»ia  Minor,  soil,  which  otiicrwise  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently permanent  to  ensure  a  crop,  ia  secured  and 
supported  by  means  of  little  walls  built  under  it,  and 
the  fruitfulnesB  of  arid  fipots  is  increased  by  leading 
into  them  streams  of  water.  The  combination  and 
contrast,  which  is  found  in  as  great  perfection  here 
as  in  many  other  parts,  between  the  bold  and  stri- 
king features  of  nature  and  the  softer  traces  of  art, 
open  a  scene  sufficiently  picturesque  ;  consisting,  on 
one  hand,  of  the  grand  and  imposing  objects,  both 
in  the  island  itself,  and  scattered  over  the  coast,  which 
have  been  already  enumerated  ;  on  the  other,  of  wind- 
ing streams,  agreeable  plantations,  and  straggling  vil- 
lages. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  New  Caledonia  seem, 
in  general,  to  be  the  saine  which  prevail  commonly 
in  similar  latitudes.  Small  clusters  of  fig,  cocoa,  or 
other  trees,  usually  surround  the  different  hamlets,  or 
even  single  houses,  serving  at  once  for  ornament  and 
shelter.  In  one  or  two  instances,  there  were  obser- 
ved thick  forests  of  cocoa  trees  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
these  seem  to  be  rather  scarce  in  the  island.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  plantain  and  bn.'ad-fruit  trees, 
particularly  of  the  latter ;  of  which,  notwithstanding 
the  attention  that  seemed  to  be  paid  to  them  where 
they  occurred,  but  few  specimens  were  seen,  and  those 
apparently  of  an  tufcrior  quality.  Bananas,  Carihbee 
cabbages,  and  other  plants  of  the  arum  tribe,  mcla- 
Icuca  trees,  aleuritca,  and  various  plants  of  the  pro- 
tea:  and  bignonix  families,  are  mentioned  among  the 
productions  that  were  observed  here,  as  also  some 
species  of  hibisci,  acanthi,  casuarinx,  and  acrusticha. 
The  commersonia  echinata,  a  tree  that  is  very  fre- 
quent  in  the  Moluccas,   was  noticed  in  the  upper 

i grounds.     There  is  a  species  of  hypoxis  that  grows 
lere  spontaneously.     Sugar  canes,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  yamS}  also  occur,  together  with  a  species  of  bean 
3h 
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{doSdot  Uiier6mt)f  the  fwta-oC  iriuch  are  vny 
much  is  request »  an  aitkfe  oribed.    iWe  ircre 
obaenred,  moteover,  idme  new  or  peculiar  ipedet,  or 
varieljei,  ai  well  in  the  vegetable  aa  to  the  animal  kmg- 
<  doini.  Tn  the  fiarmer  may  be  dutjoguiihcd  tome  new 
.•pecieiior£|p,  ji  peculiar  lerDf  and  a  jaMnne  I  aphmt 
or  two  6f  the  aiparagi  and  the  loti  nmiliea  {  mnal 
niedet  of  hmodonftn,  of  paa■iflo^^  and  of  oerbequ 
In  the  Utter  we  remark  aonw  nncbminon  jynoqM,  a 
.b««^ifdapcckaof  magpicy  widkamedeaotnth  bc> 
hmmg  to  the  genu  teti*odon  of^Linnmu,  a£pn- 
renthr  pfApinaonoQtqnalitir.'  Till  the  antnlc^  Cap- 
tain Cook  at  this  ialaod,  the  inhatntynts  appear  to 
haw.  been  ^together  naaoqnainted  widi  goatii  hogih 
•!do||fi  orcata.    The  aumau  of  .tome  of  thote  kiada 
which  he  left  in  itthef  ^obablf  dewwred  or  de- 
abfuwcl,'  8f  BO,  veit^pa.  of  them  were  diacovered  by 
-Xl'J^ticcaitcBax'a  people  i  and  the  edatence  or  tM 
:  siopertiea  of  iudi  adntttk  teemed  to  be  aa  much  nn- 
■  snown  to  the  nativea  aa  if  they  had  never  been  Ken 
amoogat  than*    Some  piooltry  an>ear  to  be  rai^ 
'heBe )  but  owiqgt  pniMblTt  to  the  little  attention 
paid.te  themf  they  are  but  ttw  in  ttnmher»  and 
mjriy  itt«  degenerate  atate.  • 
'  The  inhamtaaU  of  Kew  Cdednia  are  a  raceof 
.{091^  robust  well  made^aetire.  andof  fieatnretaad 
an  cnpreiwon  of  countenance  rather  agreeable.    The 
■■  coinnKin  ttatur^  both  of  men  and  womeut  ei^ieciaihr 
.  of,  the  formerf  ia  above  what  we  uraaify  dittingniv 
•a'  the  middle  iise.    There  vrere  eome  matancraof 
tpdwm  not  Icaa  than  ax  fieetfitmruicbea  high.    The 
Bfeva^ent  colour  ie  snmewhat  between  'a 'copper  co- 
lonr  nd  &  jet  bbck.    The  bearda  of  the  men,  and 
the'  bair  iu  both  sexes,  ia  nmaOy  itrong,  coMe, 
and  very  much  irizzk-d.    The  practice  preydb  «f 
^puUing  oat  the  beard  by  the  xoAh  thouA  b  aoae 
'caae*  alio  it  ib  allowed  to  grow  long.    The  hair  ia 
worn  b  ofuij  dtfieres^  vraya,  tometimet  tied  up  to 
.the  crown  of  the  head,  ■9metimet  dubbed  at  the 
.  aides,  •ometimes  cropped  short*  and  sometimes  the 
appearance  of  long  haur  is  acquired  by  means  of  two 
or  three  artificial'  tresses,  made  commonly  witb  the 
leaves  of  some  plant  of  the  grass  kbd,  and  covered 
with  the  hair  of  the  vampyre  bat.    A  kind  of  combs 
is  in  general  use,  consisting  of  several  sticks  of  hard 
'  woodjobed  together,  of  about  the  thickness  of  knit- 
tir.g  needles,  and  from  seven  to  ten  inches  in  length. 
■For  the  greater  convenience,  these  are  commonly 
worn  in  the  hair.     Both  the  hair  and  the  beard  are 
generally  of  a  deep  black  colour. 

The  men  of  this  island  wear  little  or  no  cluthino;. 
A  kind  of  garments  made  of  coarse  mattmg  was  ob- 
served among  them,  but  these  they  seldom  used. 
Their  ordinary  dress  consisted  merelT  of  a  piece  of 
stuff  manufactured  from  bark,  or  of  the  large  leaf  of 
a  tree  suspended  From  t)ie  neck,  and  wrapt  round 
the  middle  of  the  body.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  a 
short  petticoat,  or  fringe,  formed  by  putting  together 
filaments  of  the  plantab  tree  to  the  thickness  of  six 
or  eight  inches,  and  not  much  more  in  length,  which 
are  connected  amongst  themselves,  and  fiutened  about 
the  waist  by  means  of  a  long  string.  Both  in  this 
article  of  dress,  and  b  other  respects,  a  ?ood  deal  of 
attention  is  paid  to  ornament.  With  this  view,  the 
^  akb  is  dyed  or  pwictured,  the  ears  are  perforated, 
and  mucn  finery  it  brought  bto  use,  cdnsittbg  of 
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ear-rngt>  necklaces,  imulett,  bnceleU  made  of-sheBti  H 
ttonea,  or  other  precious  or  eetcemed  substances.  A  (•^ 
piece  of  dress  which  seems  to  be  most  vaJufd  amcug^ 
the  nan,  it  a  kind  uf  conc&ve  cyUndrical  black  capi 
made  of  strong  pitper^  which  was  .supposed  to  I 
reterved  exclusivety  for  the  chtefs  and  warriors. 

The  houses  or  huu  raised  by  this  people  are  od 
dreolar  coDStruction,  aomewhat  to  thr  form  of  a  b 
hive.     The  framing  ia  of  email  spars,  reeds,  or  tu 
lifce  materials.     The  lower  part  or  the  hutu  if  ercci 
perpendicularly,  to  the  height  of  three,  four,  ot 
feet,  when  the  r<>of  tapcra  oS  in  a  pretty  rcgi 
cone,  and  'n  terniitiated  by  ibe  upper  tiriid  of  a  p 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  •,  th^r  whole  being 
vcred*  to  the  tbicknesi  of  two  or  three  inchr*,  wi 
n  thatch  made  of  coarse  long  jgrabo.      Some  of 
houaet  are  surrounded  by  paJiaades,  equal  lu  Ik 
to  their  side-walis,  and   are  di'carated  at  tup 
carved  vrork,  or  shtflh.     The  entrance  tniu  them  \ 
by  an  opening,  which  h  conimoxily  no   mOfC 
aufidcnt  to  admit  a  persan  stuoping,      tn  tbe  w% 
rior,  more  regard  is  had  tu  con^'ciik-^iice  than  tO( 
e,  or  even  to  neatness.     The  (looni  arr  laid  wi 
graaa ;  and  mati  are  .spread  for  tht'  pmicipai 
pie  to  Mt  or  alet/p  on.     Itftuch  us<:  in  made  m  fir 
thete  house!,  and  the  only  outlet  for  the  smoke  j 
by  the  door  ;  whence,  being  accu&tomed  tu  an 
tphere  at  Mitcc  grosa  and  $ukry    the  inh^bitanti 
extremely  si:n«Ible  to  the  cold  t^f  the  open  atr. 

The  subsistence  of  the  people  of  New 

it  chieflv  derived  from  roots  aud  fish  j   aod  

their  only  household  utenail  i«  a  sort  of  carthcti  JW 
b  whbh  tkey  prepare  whatever  part  uf  tlteir  fdodn 
dretacd  by  ineaut  of  fire.     This  mode  of  livimg 
not  teem  to  indicate  a  very  improved   state  of 
vntioui  even  in  ihoae  parts  of  the  comitry  which  i 
b  thit  respect  farthest  advaiiced.     But  aa  to  the  i 
habitantt  of  the  mountaais,  they  are  obviously  tni 
condition  of  the  greatett  misery,  being  without  iti 
ter  from  the  eevi-rity  of  their  climate,  and  in  the 
most  want  of  all  manner  of  provitiona.     It  ia  pbht 
bly  from  necessity  that  some  here  have  been  .led  la 
eat  a  species  of  spiders  which  are  found  in.  the  woodlh 
nay,  even  to  allay  their  hunger  with  a  kind  of  caiA 
called  steatite.    A  certab  enjoyment  aecma  to  he 
found  by  many  in  chewbg  the  bark,  <w  other  ptdlb 
of  particular  plants.     Tm  common  drink  it  wiaa« 
which  appears  to  be  taken  b  a  manner  atrmwdf  an* 
couth  and  peculiar.    The  navigalion  ek  tluapcdde 
is  less  dextrous  than  that  of  aeveral  of  the  othir 
islanders  of  the  South  Sea.  The  tort  of  canoe  uUh 
they  use  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  themad«e%  bdi^a 
double  canoe,  formed  by  the  junction*  at  the  dMtaatpe 
of  about  three  feet  asunder,  of  tvM  diatinet  tia^ 
ones.   The  mast  is  b  the  mididle  space  betvrist  hnlhi 
aud  this  clumsy  and  inartificial  veatel.b  canted  £oi^ 
ward  by  means  of  one  or  two  btteen  aailt».exteaded 
to  a  small  latteen  yard.    A  kind  (»f  fiahbs  neta  Mt 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  teen  among  -Uie  neopk 
of  this  island,  made  of  tlie  filaments  oP  the  puttfiiia 
tree,  or  of  some  similar  substance.     Hooks  ind  hart 
seem  to  be  unknown  among  them.     Their  dkief  me- 
thod of  catching  large  fish  vras  by  atviking  them  vilh 
darts,  in  which  practice  they  were  very  dextiioat. 
It  it  principally  the  women  that  take  the  ah^ii^ 
in  quest  of  vrfaich  they' wade  bat  ngapf  wfjf  jata 
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Calender,  rent  modes  are  adopted  :  The  first  is  mertly  that  de- 
"w  '  gree  of  compression  which,  bcsidi's  diwsting  the 
threads  which  compose  the  texture,  frees  the  cloth 
from  any  cresses  or  folds  wliich  it  has  previously  re- 
ceived, and  renders  the  whole  surface  on  both  sides 
iliiiforn)  and  level.  The  second,  besides  effecting 
this*  adds  a  gloss  to  one  side  of  the  fabric  ;  the  Grst 
is  generally  calif d  dressing  j  the  second  glazing.  A 
considerable  divcrjity  of  apparatus  is  required  for 
these  purpojce;  representations  of  the  most  important 
and  essential  parts  of  which  will  be  found  in  Plate 
CVIII. 

The  most  simple  and  common  way  of  smoothing  the 
surface  of  cloth,  and  which  in  some  respects  com- 
bines the  two  modes  of  acting  upon  it,  namely,  by 
presiure  and  by  friction,  is  the  common  domiestic 
Binoothing  iron,  which  acts  both  by  pressure  and  fric- 
tion. In  the  operation  of  the  smoothing  iron  too, 
besides  the  mechanical  operation,  the  effect  is  found 
to  be  much  heightened  by  moderate  heat,  probably 
from  the  expansion  produced  in  the  stuff  of  which 
the  cloth  is  composed,  during  the  operation.  For 
the  smoothing  of  large  surfaces  of  cloth,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hand-iron  being  much  loo  tedious,  the 
implement  generally  employed  for  the  use  of  private 
families,  is  the  common  mangle,  of  which  there  arc 
different  kinds  in  use.  One  very  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  which  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig,  I.  Plate  CVIII.  This  machine  consists 
roirrely  of  a  strong  level  smooth  table,  of  a  cunvenieut 
height  and  breadth,  the  cover  being  stout,  and  of  well 
seasnned  wood,  to  prevent  casting  or  warping.  The 
cloth  being  smoothly  spread  upon  this  table,  the  box 
A,  whicli  is  placed  upon  two  smoothly  turned  rollers 
of  iron,  is  made  to  roll  alternately  from  one  end  of 
the  table  to  the  other,  until  the  cluth  is  sufficiently 
smoothed,  when  a  fresh  portion  is  spread  upon  the 
table,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  whole 
piece  has  undergone  the  process.  The  cloth  may  be 
very  regularly  and  quickly  drawn  along  the  table,  by 
unwinding  it  from  a  rolkr  at  one  end,  tud  wina- 
ing  it  upon  a  similar  roller  at  the  other.  If  it 
be  desirable  occasionally  to  employ  heat,  it  may  be 
easily  done  by  casting  the  iron  rollers  of  the  box  A 
Iiollow,  and  filling  the  cavity  with  small  cylinders  of 
cast  iron,  heated  previously  in  a  furnace  or  common 
lire.  The  motion  is  communicated  to  the  box  A  by 
two  belts,  cords,  or  chains  B,  B,  which,  after  passing 
over  a  pulley  at  either  end  of  the  table,  are  wound 
round  the  cylinder  or  barrel  C.  By  turning  a  handle 
«>r  winch  W,  the  barrel  is  moved  round,  and  the  mo- 
lion  communicated  to  the  box  in  either  directioa.  It 
will  be  found  convenient  to  have  two  hooks  suspend- 
ed over  the  box,  by  which  it  may  be  lifted  from  the 
table  when  the  cloth  is  to  be  shifted- 

An  apparatus  of  this  kind  may  do  very  well  .'or 
family  use,  or  upon  a  small  scale ;  but  it  would  be 
found  too  trifling  and  tedious  for  the  operations  of 
general  business,  where  quantity  and  dispatch  are 
necessary.  For  this  reatkon,  the  common  live  bowl 
calender  is  generally  used  ;  and  tiJs  machine  is  usually 
Bet  in  motion  by  the  power  of  a  horse,  excepting  in 
brge  manufactories,  where  the  great  moving  powers, 
water  or  steam,  arc  employed  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
-poses,  in  which  case  the  calenders  are  driven  by  the 
•fame power  employed  for  other  mechamcal  purposcsi 
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A  hotit  devatioa  of  the  five  bowl  calender  will  be 
found  in  Fig.  4.     A  is  the  frame-work,  consisting 
of  two  very  strong  upright  posts,  generally  of  hard  #_,|^ 
wood,  about   12  inches  by  6,  and  connected  at  the  »iai^ 
top  by  a  strong  cross  piece  or  cape,  fixed  to  the  up-  Plats 
right   posts  by  screw-bolts,  besides  which  there  ia  C\'I1I. 
usually  another  cross  rail  below  ;  secured  in  the  same  T'S-  <• 
manner.    The  bowls  or  cylinders,  five  in  number,  are 
distinguished   by  numerals.     Of  these,   numbers  3 
and  4  are  of  cast  iron,  very  smoothly  turned,  atid 
hollow  in  the  centre,   for   the  purpose  of  admitting 
cyUndrical  pieces  of  iron  red  hot,  when  the  calender 
is   to   be  heated.      The  main   bowl,  or  cylinder  3, 
u«ed  to  be  universally  of  wood,  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  what  arc  called  paper  bowls,  which,  we  be* 
lieve,  originated  in  Lancashire,  and  which  have  been 
found  in  every  respect  so  much  superior  to  the  for». 
mer,  that  they  are  now  in  very  general  use,  although 
the  original  ex  pence  of  a  paper  bowl  is  at   least  »ix 
times  as  great  as  that  of  a  wooden  one.     The  advan* 
tage  of  the  paper  bowl  over  the  wooden  oue,  arisen 
from  its  being  perfectly  free  from  every  tend«.'ncy  to 
spUt  or  warp,   to  both  of  which  the  ^roodcn  one  it 
very  liable,  especially  when  often  exposed  to  great 
heat  from  the  iron  bowls  with  which  it  is  in  cootactr 
Independent  of  this,  which  of  itself  is  of  iniiuite  tm« 
portatice,  the  paper  takes  a  very  smooth  fine  puliih 
when  turned;  and  by  pressing  into  every  pore  of  the 
cloth,  smooths  its  surface  much  more  effectually  Uiao 
any  cylinder  of  wood,  however  truly  turned. 

The  construction  of  the  paper  bowls  is  simple 
althougli  tedious,  and  may  be  very  briefly  explained.  c«,^njd 
The  axis  of  the  cyUnder  is  a  square  bar  of  malleable  me  jup 
iron,  of  the  proper  length.  Upon  this  is  first  put  a 
strung  round  plate  of  cast  iron,  of  the  diameter  in- 
tended for  the  cylinder  when  finished.  A  quantity 
of  thick  stout  pasteboard  is  then  procured,  and  cut 
into  round  pieces,  rather  brger  in  the  diameter  than 
the  iron  plate.  In  the  plates,  and  in  every  piece  of 
the  pasteboard,  a  square  hole  must  be  cut  in  the 
centre  to  receive  the  axis;  and  the  circle  being  di- 
vided into  four  or  five  equal  parts,  a  hole  must  also 
be  cut  at  each  of  the  divisions,  an  inch  or  two  with- 
in  tlie  rim.  These  pieces  of  pasteboard  being  suc- 
cessively put  upon  the  axis,  a  long  rod  of  maTieable 
iron,  with  a  head  at  one  end,  and  screwed  at  the 
other,  is  also  introduced  through  each  of  the  holes 
near  the  rim,  and  this  is  cuntinued  until  a  sufficient 
number  are  thus  placed  to  form  a  cylinder  of  the  lengtk 
required,  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  cotn- 
pression  which  the  pasteboard  is  afterwards  to  un- 
dergo. Another  round  plate  is  then  put  oii*  and 
nuts  being  put  upon  the  screws,  the  whole  are 
Ecicwcd  light,  and  a  cylinder  formed.  The  cylinder 
is  now  to  be  placed  in  a  stove,  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat,  an<l  must  be  kept  there  for  at  least  scvei-al  days ; 
and  as  the  pasteboard  shrinks  by  exposure  to  the 
heat,  the  screws  must  be  frequently  tightened  until 
the  whole  mass  has  been  compressed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. When  the  cyHnder  is  thus  brought  to  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  density,  it  is  removed  from  the 
stove;  and  when  allowed  to  cool,  the  expansion  of 
the  pasteboard  forms  a  substance  almost  inconceiv. 
ably  dense  and  hard.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
turn  the  cylinder,  and  this  is  an  operation  of  no 
slight  labour  and  patience.    The  raotioo  ia  tuxftips 
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dtr.  mutt  be  «low»  aot  ezceediog  about  forty  rerolutiona 
""■^  in  a  minute;  and  the  substance  i>  now  so  hard  and 
toughf  that  tuolt  of  a  very  small  size  must  be  used 
to  cut,  or  ratlier  scrape  it»  until  it  is  true.    Three 
men  are  generally  employed  for  the  turning,  even 
when  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  is  effected  oy  me- 
chanical power,    two  being  necessary  to  sharpen 
tools  for  the  third  who  tumt— -so  quickly  are  they 
blunted. 
^         The  upper  and  lower  bowls  1  and  5  are  generally 
of  iron  or  wood,  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  ^  and  4. 
For  the  common  smoothing  operation  of  the  calender, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  these  Gve  cylinders  should  be 
made  to  revolve  on  their  respective  axes,  the  motion 
of  each  being  in  an  inverse  direction  to  that  of  those 
with  which  it  is  in  motion,  and  the  revolutions  must 
be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameters,  that  an  equal 
portion  of  the  circumference  of  each  may  be  exposed 
to  that  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.     The  mo> 
tion  is  taken  from  the  moving  power  by  a  belt  pas- 
•iug  over  the  puUies  at  D,that  next  the  cylmder  being 
Ta»t  upon  the  axis  of  the  main  cylinder  3,  and  the 
other  loose  upon  the  axis.    Thus,  when  the  belt  is 
upon  the  fast  j>uUy,  the  calender  will  be  in  motion  ; 
and  whenever  it  is  shifted  to  the  loose  puUy,  the  ca- 
lender will  stop  without  interrupting  the  motion  of 
any  other  mactiine  acted  upon  by  tne  same  power. 
*rne  large  cylinder  S  being  set  in  motion,  the  iron 
cylinders  2  and  4  receive  their  motion  by  means  of 
the  wheels  C,  C  worked  by  the  wheel  B  on  the  axis 
of  the  large  cylinder.     The  cylinders  1  and  5  will  re- 
volve pretty  accurately,  merely  by  their  friction  upon 
the  cylinders  2  and  4,  or  their  motion  may  be  render- 
ed perfectly  certain  by  other  two  wheelb  pitching  into 
the  wheels  C,  C.     When  a  person  stands  in  front  of 
the  calender,  the  cloth  coming  from  behind,  above 
the  uppennost  cylinder  1,  passes  between  1  and  2 } 
paauDg  behind  2,  it  again  comes  to  the  front  between 
2  and  S  j  between  3  and  4  it  is  again  carried  behind, 
and  lastly  brought  in  front  between  4  and  5,  where 
it  is  received,  and  smoothly  folded  on  a  clean  board, 
or  in  a  box,  by  a  person  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose.   In  folding  the  cloth  at  this  time,  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  may  be  loosely  done,  so  that  no  mark 
snay  appear  until  it  be  again  folded  in  the  precise 
length  and  form  ii^to  which  the  piece  is  to  be  made 
up.    The  folding  may_  be  dune  either  by  two  persons 
or  by  one»  with  the  aid  of  two  sharp  polished  spikes 
placed  at  a  proper  distance,  to  ascertam  the  length  of 
the  fold,  and  to  B»ke  the  whole  equal.     When  fold- 
ed into  lengths,  it  is  again  folded  across  upon  a 
smooth  clean  table,  according  to  the  shape  intended, 
which  vanes  accor«ling  to  the  different  kinds  of  goods, 
or  of  the  particulari  market  for  which  the  goods  are 
detigoed.     In  general,  the  obvious  desire  at  every 
Burket  is,  to  have  the  goods  well  smoothed  and  fold- 
ed,  ao  at  to  occupy  the  least  possible  bulk  in  packing. 
From  this,  however,  a  singular  exception  took  place 
Jn'a  coarse  kind  of  striped  cotton  atuffs,  great  quan- 
,titiea  of  which  were  cvried  out  by  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  African  skive  trade.     In  that  market, 
the  ettimation  of  a  piece  of  those  goods  depended  en- 
tirely upon  its  Mi  when  folded,  and  great  care  was 
tberefofc  taken  to  have  them  done  up  very  loosely, 
or  what  would  in  any  other  market  have  beea  termed 


When  the  pieces  have  received  the  proper  fold,    Calendar. 
the  last  operation  previous  to  packing  them,  is  the  '"    v    ■' 
pressing.     This  is  commonly  performed  by  placing 
a  certain  number  of  pieces  divided  by  thin  smooth 
boards  of  wood  in  a  common  screw  press,  similar  to 
those  used  by  printers  for  taking  out  the  impression 
left  by  the  types  in  the  printing  press.     Besides  the 
wooden  boards,  a  piece  of  glazed  pasteboard  is  pla^ 
ced  above  and  below  every  piece  of  cloth,  that  the 
oater  folds  may  be  as  smooth  and  glossy  as  possible. 
The  operation  of  the  common  screw  press  being 
found  tedious  and  laborious,  a  very  simple  and  effica- 
cious method  has  been  lately  introduced  of  effecting 
the  pressure  by  a  column  of  water,  which  is  so  easy- 
end  expeditious,  that  the  strength  of  a  child  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  operation  ;  and  its  power  may  be  ren- 
dered much  greater  than  what  could  be  produced  by 
almost  any  exertion  of  human  force.     These  presses 
are  used  with  great  success  in   different  extensive'  ^ater 
works  ;  but  as  their  discovery  is  recent,  the  applica-  ^^^ 
tion  of  the  hydrostatical  principle  is  also  various.    In.  cvill. 
Fig.  6,  will  be  found  a  very  simple  mode  of  applying  pig.  6. 
them  to  use,  which  it  is  hoped  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  general  principle  of  their  action,  and  may 
safely  be  adopted,  with  any  judicious  alteration  which 
may  render  them  more  serviceable  for  the  particular 
purpose  in  view.    At  present  their  novelty  confines 
them  to  a  few  large  works. 

The  water  press  may  be  made  as  to  the  frame  work, 
very  similar  to  any  other  kind  of  press  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  as  the  pressure  is  upwards,  it  must  be 
very  strongly  secured  to  the  floor  upon  which  it 
stands,  and  which  must  be  equal  to  the  whole  me- 
chanical reaction,  or  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
the  whole  force  of  the  pressure.  In  the  Figure  the 
franoe  work  is  distinguished  by  the  letter  A ;  the 
upper  press  board  by  G,  and  the  under  board  by  F. 
The  board  G  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  and  immove- 
able in  the  two  upright  posts ;  but  it  would  be  \trY 
convenient  that  it  should  be  made  to  slide  up  and 
down  as  required,  and  it  may  be  stopped  above  by 
blocks  of  wood,  or  any  of  the  means  by  which  the 
sole  of  the  common  screw  press  is  usually  made  up 
to  the  height  wanted.  It  may  also  be  counterpoised 
with  weights,  for  ease  in  the  management.  The 
lower  press  board  F,  must  slide  freely  up  and  down, 
like  the  upper  board  of  the  common  press.  Under 
this  board  is  the  receiver  B,  for  the  water,  which  is 
here  supposed  to  be  a  hollow  tube  of  leather,  or  any 
othersoft  substance  which  can  be  rendered  impervious 
to  water,  and  which  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
'resist  a  very  great  pressure.  Let  the  leather  tube 
therefore  be  stretched  upon  very  strong  hoops  of  iron, 
at  two  or  three  inches  distance  from  each'  other,  and 
again  hooped  without,  immediately  above  those  in  the 
inside.  The  hoops  within  will  then  keep  the  tube 
always  distended,  and  those  without  will  counteract 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  water  within.  To  the 
bottom  of  this  receiver  is  attached  a  tube,  branching 
from  the  main  tube  B,  for  admitting  tlie  water  into 
the  receiver,  and  C,C  are  two  stop  cocks  in  the  main 
tube,  the  right  hand  one  for  admitting,  and  the  lefl 
"hand  one  for  discharging  the  water.  The  pressure 
of  the  column  of  water  in  the  main  pipe  D,  will  then 
be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  square  of  its  altitude, 
aad  the  pipe,  according  to  the  pretture  required. 
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may  be  of  any  length.  The  gooJs  to  be  pressed  be- 
ing placed  between  the  press  boards  G  and  F,  if  the 
admitting  cock  be  opened  and  the  discharging  cock 
shut,  the  under  press  board  F  will  be  forced  up  by 
the  pressure  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  column  of 
water  in  the  main  pipe  D ;  which,  at  3H  feet  height, 
will  give  151b  pressure  on  every  square  inch.  When 
the  press  is  to  be  opened,  it  may  be  done  in  an  instant 
by  shutting  the  receiving  and  opening  the  dischar< 
ging  cock,  which  will  discharge  the  water  in  the  recei- 
fer  into  the  drain  at  E.  The  simpHcity  of  this  prens, 
and  its  immense  power,  render  it  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  which  have  been  lately  apptiecf  to  the 
practical  purposrs  of  manufacture,  and  where  there 
u  a  comnand  of  water  sufficiently  elevated  to  fill  the 
main  pipe,  it  is  wrought  with  no  trouble  or  expencc. 
Indeed*  the  waste  of  water  is  so  very  small,  that  the 
quantity  may  be  easily  collected  from  rain  in  a  cis- 
tern, or  may  be  sent  up  by  means  of  a  small  forcing 
Eump.  A  well  bored  iron  cylinder,  with  a  close  fil- 
d  piston,  would  be  a  safer  and  more  durable  receiver 
than  the  leather  tube  represented.  But  from  the  ira- 
mense  pressure,  the  pi&ton  would  require  much  care 
in  the  packing. 

For  lawns  and  muslins  of  a  light  texture,  the  opera- 
tion of  smoothing  requires  a  different  process  in  some 
respects  than  close  heavy  fabric.  Tiiey  only  require 
to  be  slightly  smoothed,  to  remove  any  marks  which 
they  may  have  received  at  the  bleaching;  and  as  their 
beauty  depends  rather  on  their  transparency  than 
their  closeness,  the  more  the  cylindrical  form  of  the 
yam  is  preserved  the  belter.  They  are  therefore  lut 
through  a  small  machine,  consisting  of  three  rollers 
or  cyhiiders;  and  as  the  power  required  to  move  this 
is  small,  the  person  who  attends  it  generally  drives  it 
by  a  small  winch.  It  is  represented  by  Fig.  7,  A 
being  the  frame,  B  the  winch  or  handle,  and  the  rol- 
lers  1,  2,  and  3.  The  mid  roller  2  is  of  smoothly 
turned  iron,  the  other  two  of  wood.  It  is  always 
wrought  cold.  Bouk  and  mull  muslins,  which  are 
finished  with  starch  at  tlie  bleachficld  to  give  them  a 
clear  wiry  appearance,  receive  no  other  finishing  at 
the  calender  than  folding  and  pressing. 

In  the  thick  fabrics  of  cloth,  including  both  those 
kinds  which  are  used  for  many  parts  of  household 
furniture,  and  those  fur  female  dress,  the  uperation 
of  glazing  is  used  both  to  add  to  the  original  beauty 
Qf  the  cFuth,  and  to  render  it  more  impervious  to 
dust  or  smoke.  The  glazing  operation  is  performed 
entirely  by  the  friction  of  any  smooth  substance  upon 
the  cloth  ;  and  to  render  the  gloss  brighter,  a  small 
quantity  of  bleached  wax  is  previously  rubbed  over 
the  surface.  The  operation  uf  glazing  by  the  com- 
mon plan  is  very  laborious,  the  apparatus  being  of 
the  most  simple  kind.  A  representation  of  it  is  given 
la  Figs.  2.  and  3.  A,  is  a  table,  with  a  thick  stout 
cover  of  level  and  w  eli-  smoothed  wood,  forming  an 
inchned  plane  }  that  side  where  the  operator  stands 
at  work  being  the  lowest,  and  is  generally  placed 
near  a  wail^  ad  represented  in  the  hgurc,  both  for 
soDvenicnce  in  suspending  the  glazing  apparatus,  and 
for  the  sake  of  light.  A  long  piece  of  wood  B,  is 
supeiided  in  a  groove  formed  between  two  Icngitudt- 
«al  beams  D,  D,  placed  parallel  to  the  wall,  and  fixed 
t«  it.     The  groove  resembles  exactly   the  aperture 


betwcfn  the  sheers  tf  a  common  turning  lath.  Tt»« 
lever  B,  of  which  th«-  jriiKJve  .nay  be  ^uppu«ed  tfv 
be  the  centre  or  fulcram,  is  faced  af  fhe  bo:t>ni  wi'h 
a  semicyliiidrical  piece  of  finely  p<4ished  flml  C» 
which  gives  the  friction  to  the  cloth  stretched  upi 
the  tabli*  below.  Above  the  flint  are  two  cross  hi 
dies  at  B.  of  which  the  operator  lays  hold,  and  mo 
them  backward  and  forward  with  his  hands,  kt-^-pi 
the  flint  pressing  »lighily  upon  the  cloth.  When  he 
has  glazed  a  portion  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  fluit 
C,  he  moves  his  levtr  between  the  sheers  DD,  and 
glazes  a  fresh  part :  thus  he  proceds  from  one  side 
or  selvage  of  the  cloth  to  the  other,  and  when  all 
which  IS  upon  the  table  is  sufficiently  glazed,  be 
draws  it  over,  and  exposes  a  new  portion  to  the  same 
operation.  To  preserve  the  cloth  at  a  proper  ten. 
siaii,  It  may  be  wound  smoothly  upon  a  roller  or 
beam,  which  being  placed  to  revolve  upon  its  own 
axis,  behind  the  table  another  roller  to  receive  the 
cloth  may  be  placed  before  both,  being  secured  by 
a  catch,  acting  in  a  ratchet  wheel.  Fig  2.  a  profile, 
and  Fig  3.  a  front  elevation,  will  serve  sufficiently  to 
illustrate  this  description. 

To  save  a  great  part  of  the  labour  employed  iti 
glazing  cloth,  the  common  five  bowl  calender  hit 
been  recently  altered  to  fit  this  purpose,  and  upon 
some  years  trial  has  succeeded  to  the  satisfaciioa 
of  those  who  use  it.  It  is  still  confined  to  the 
extensive  calender  works  of  the  late  Mr  MUkr 
of  Glatgow,  and  was  the  invention  of  the  •uperifl* 
tendani  of  his  works.  A  profile  view  of  this  ma*  0"i 
chine  will  be  found  in  Fig.  5.  It  consists  of  five  ^f'* 
bowls  or  cylinders,  like  the  common  calender,  but  ^y^ 
instead  of  those  bowls  revolving  with  a  velocity  in  p,j, 
the  inverse  ratio  of  their  respective  diameters,  so  ai 
always  to  present  an  equal  surface,  and  to  act  merely 
by  their presure  against  each  other;  the  bowls  or  cy- 
linders 2  and  4  move  with  greater  velocity  than  the 
bowls  1,  3,  and  5,  and  thus  create  or  generate  fric- 
tion at  three  several  parts  of  the  operation.  This 
difference  is  produced  merely  by  the  addition  of  » 
few  wheels  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  common 
and  glazing  calender  will  be  seen  at  a  single  gla&ce, 
by  comparing  the  wheel- work  of  Figs.  4.  and  3.  In 
Fig.  4.  the  molions  of  all  the  cylindeis  is  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  their  diameters,  so  that  each  presents 
an  equal  surface.  In  Fig.  5.  the  motion,  instead  «f 
being  directly  commiir.icated  from  S  to  2,  as  in  Fig. 
4.  is  given  by  the  intervention  of  two  additional 
wheel?.  The  increase  of  motion  depending  entirely 
on  the  relative  number  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  B 
and  C,  oil  the  axis  of  the  cylinders  3  and  2  to  each 
other  (fur  the  intermediate  wheels  E  and  F  mertly 
communicate  the  motion  without  affecting  the  velo- 
city), 3  is  made  to  revolve  considerably  quicker  than 
in  the  common  calender,  and  thus  the  necessary  fric- 
tion is  created.  To  reduce  the  glazing  to  the  com- 
mon calender,  it  is  only  necessary  to  rrrnove  the 
wheels  E  and  F  entirely,  and  to  substitute  a  brgcr 
wheel  for  the  wheel  B,  which  may  be  calculated  to 
work  directly  into  the  wheel  C.  The  profile  view 
given  in  this  figure  affords  an  opportunity  also  of 
shewii'.g  the  way  in  which  the  cloth  is  conducted 
from  the  table  H  over  thi-  roller  I,  through  the  ca. 
lender,  and  received  ag.'i'n  at  G.  This  u  commCB 
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to  both  cai^iidert.  A  patent  for  Scotland  wai  taken 
for  the  glazing  calender  ;  and  upon  a  trial  of  some 
years,  it  has  met  with  the  entire  approbation  of  those 
who  have  been  iu  habits  of  having  their  eoods  glazed 
by  it.  As  one  machine,  by  being  worked  day  and 
night,  is  capable  of  glazing  nearly  1000  pieces  of 
cloth  of  38  yards  each  in  a  week,  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  occasional  hurry  to  which  shippers 
are  sometimes  unaToidablv  subjected. 

As  a  matter  of  accommodation,  the  different  pro* 
•esses  of  packing,  cording  of  boxes,  sheeting  ef 
truoks,  and  in  general  all  the  arrangemi-nts  prepara- 
tory to  shipments,  and  also  the  intimations  and  sur- 
veys necessary  for  obtaining  drawbacks,  debentures, 
or  bounties,  according  to  the  excise  laws,  are  gene- 
rally conducted  at  thr  calenderK  where  goods  are  fi 
nished,  and  these  operations  sufficiently  account  tor 
the  general  meaning  attached  to  the  word.     (j.  D. ) 

CALEMDULA,  a  genu*  of  plants  of  the  class 
Syn;;  nemia,  and  order  Polygamia  Necesaaria»  See 
JBoTASV,  p.  308. 

CALIBER.  Compasses.  See  Compasses 
CALICO,  a  species  of  plain  cotton  cloth,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  derived  from  the  Indian  ma- 
nufacture, and  the  name  from  Calicut^  the  district  in 
India  wherv  they  are  chiefly  manufactured.  The 
first  attempts  to  manufacture  calicoes  in  Britain, 
were  made  in  Lancashire,  abuut  the  year  1772,  and 
that  manufacture  is  now  prosecuted  there  to  immense 
extent,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  printers.  Calico  is  mere- 
1y  plain  or  alternate  woven  cotton  cloth«  of  an  iiiterme 
diate  thickness,  between  those  dense  fabrics  which  are 
used  for  sheeting,  and  the  more  flimay  texture  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  general  appellation  of  muslin. 

In  the  process  of  weaving,  there  is  nothing  curious 
to  analyze  ;  for  it  is  so  very  easy,  as  to  be  among 
lb«  first  essays  which  an  apprentice  is  required  to 
make,  in  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  art  which  he  may  be  afterwards 
.called  to  exercise  in  the  most  difHcuU  and  complica- 
led  of  its  numerous  branches.  As  an  article  of  ge- 
Ivrml  consumption,  however,  calico  is  an  object  of 
I  '•  consideration  to  those  manufacturers  and 

..■Xi  who  produce  and  circulate  printed  goods 
>r  general  consumption.  Of  all  the  cloths  which 
c  printed  or  stained  by  chemical  and  mechanical 
rans,  calicoes,  from  their  cheapness,  form  by  very 
iho  largest  proportion.  Hence,  if  less  objects  of 
huical  investigation,  they  are  infinitely  more  so  of 
rcwitilc  and  economical  speculation.  It  is,  there- 
c,  to  this  particular  branch  of  weaving,  that  the 
Itejnpls  (for  hitherto  they  can  be  called  little  more) 
weave  by  the  application  of  mechanical  power, 
..•  ir  nlmiisi  every  instance  been  directed:  for  what 
termed  shawl  cloths,  are  merely  calicoes 
i,;    „  V....;.  ..,.1  breadth  and  fineness. 

Th«  adaptation  of  yarn   to  the  reed  in  the  calico 
TT   ■•  '"""ture,  may  be   very  easily  fixed;  for,  in  ge- 
lere  is  but  one  universal  standard,  at  least  in 
i  rid.     This  is  an  840  reed  ;  or,  as  it  is  gcne- 
tcrmed,  an  eight  and  two  porter.      Hence,  in 
ti«h  phraseology,  the  term   calico  is  seldom 
tnle  i«  more  common,  but  this  properly  sig- 
iiation  of  cotton   woof  to  linen  warp, 
.'live  weavers,  an  aught  and  Itcu  gene- 
expresses  the  meaning  without  any  addition.  It 


may  appear  singular  that  B40  intervals  of  a  reed 
should  become  an  almost  universal  standard,  whilst 
850  forms  the  exact  division  by  hundreds,  which  is 
the  usual  mode  of  counting  ;  and  its  universal  adop- 
tion forms  a  curious  specimen  of  the  means  of  eco- 
nomy fashionable  at  the  time  when  it  was  adopted. 
The  manufacture  being  then  upon  a  much  less  ex- 
tensive icalc  than  it  is  now,  and  conducted  with  miick 
less  attention  to  regular  method,  the  reeds  were  often 
constructed  by  porters  of  20  splits  each,  and  count- 
ed by  them.  But  the  regular  manufacturers  finding 
this  practice  (which  subsisted  chiefly  among  the  cus- 
tomer weaver*,  as  they  were  termed,  who  were  em- 
ploved  to  weave  up  home-iipun  yam  by  industrious 
housewives)  to  be  very  inconvenient  in  extensive 
practice,  and  of  little  practical  utility,  abandoned  it 
in  toto,  and  contented  themselves  with  dividing  the 
hundrid  into  two  equal  parts.  Upon  this  divisioa 
their  scale  of  prices  was  regulated,  rejecting  all  in- 
termediate divisions.  But  as  the  manufacture  of  ca- 
lico appeared  likely  to  become  extensive,  and  also  to 
require  the  most  scrupulous  parsimony,  by  deducting 
tfn  splits  from  the  fifty  which  formed  the  half  hun- 
dred, they  virtually  reduced  the  price  of  weaving, 
while  the  difference  neither  violated  their  established 
usage,  nor  created  discontent. 

Cotton  yam,  about  No.  24  or  26  of  the  water  or 
engine  twist,  is  generally  used  for  the  warp,  and 
they  regulate  the  appearance  of  the  cloth  so  as  to 
appear  either  opener  or  denser  in  the  fabric,  by  the 
fineness  and  quantity  of  woof  which  they  use.  As 
they  wish  to  give  every  possible  appearance  of  den- 
sity to  the  fabric,  the  slack  t>vined  yarn  spuu  by  the 
common  hand-jenny  is  ujcd  for  this  purpose. 

In  all  the  lighter  kinds  of  cotton  manufacture,  in 
order  to  smooth  any  projecting  fibres  of  the  woof, 
it  is  generally  woven  in  a  wet  state,  which  in  some 
respects  answers  the  same  cud  as  the  mucilage  used 
for  dressing  the  warps  ;  but  in  the  calico,  and  most 
of  the  denser  fabrics,  it  is  woven  perfectly  dry,  in 
order  that  it  may  appear  as  oozy  as  possible,     (j.  d.) 

CALICUT,  or  more  properly  Coi<icuDU,  the 
name  of  a  kingdom  of  India  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
East  India  Company.  When  Cheruman  Permal  re- 
solved to  end  his  days  at  Mecca,  he  divided  the 
country  of  Malabar  among  his  nobles;  but  having 
nothing  left  to  bestow  on  the  ancestor  of  the  Tamun» 
he  gave  that  chief  his  swurd,  and  all  the  territiwy  in 
which  the  crowing  ot  a  cock  could  be  heard  irom  a 
small  temple.  This  territory  furmed  the  or. ^:iijal 
dominions  of  the  Tamuri,  ai,d  wa^  called  CoUcofiu  or 
the  cock  crotving.  The  country  was  p<»sej)sed  by 
the  Tamur-  Rajas  till  the  Mussulman  invasion.  It 
waH  taken  from  Tijjpoo  by  the  Edhi  india  Company, 
in  whob<  po»se-.»icin  it  still  remains.  A  full  account 
of  the  »>tattfttics  and  commerce  ot  this  part  of  India 
will  be  given  under  the  article  Malabar,  from  vtry 
recent  and  authentic  s>>urceji  uf  luformaiioni  See  the 
following  article,      (to) 

CALICUT,  or  Calicodu,  ttie  capital  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  the  same  uumc,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar.  This  town,  which  is  chieffy  innabited 
by  Moplays,  is  about  three  U-agues  m  circurofrrence, 
including  an  extensive  suburb,  princip.dly  inhabi- 
ted by  osbermen.    Calicut  consists  partly  of  houses 
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Cflleut.  built  of  tetk  wood,  or  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun, 
»  and  partly  of  huts  composed  of  palm  branches  inter* 
woven  through  each  other,  and  covered  with  palm 
leaves,  and  beautiful  gardens  appear  in  every  part  of 
the  town.  The  bazar  was  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
in  MaUbar,  and  contained  four  or  five  fine  streets. 
There  are  very  few  stone  buildings,  and  the  fortress 
is  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  city.  The  na- 
tives suppose  it  to  have  oeen  built  by  Cheruman 
Permal. 

Mr  Torin,  the  commercial  resident  at  Calicut,  has 
been  endeavouring  (December  26-dOth,  1800)  to 
establish  a  manufacture  of  the  plain  cotton  goods 
called  long  cloths.  It  is  of  six  callo  fineness,  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  its  warp  contains  744  threads, 
and  the  length  of  the  pieces  is  72  cubits,  and  their 
width  2\.  The  price  of  each  piece  is,  according 
'to  its  quality,  from  SO,  32,  to  S4  gold  fanams,  or  in 
our  monev  I6s.  ^d.  17s.  S^d.  ISm.  6^.  When  this 
cloth  is  bleached,  it  is  sent  to  Europe  on  the  Com- 
pany's account.  In  this  manufacture  no  fewer  than 
237  looms  are  used.  These  eniploy  344  men,  and 
■produce  monthly  468  pieces  of  cloth.  The  wea- 
vers, who  are  inaolent  and  dishonest,  were  brought 
from  the  dominions  of  Travancore  and  Cochi.  *'Sonie 
men  of  the  Panchala  tribe,"  says  Dr  Francis  Buchan- 
an, "  which  here  is  called  reringullan,  paint  and 
Varnish  wood  bv  the  following  process.  They  take 
butter  milk,  ana  boil  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  quick 
lime,  until  strings  form  in  the  accretion,  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  watery  parts,  which  they  decant.  The 
stringy  matter  is  then  mixed  with  the  paint,  which 
has  been  well  powdered.  With  these  the  wooden 
work  is  first  painted ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  dry  for 
one  day,  and  afterwards  receives  a  coat  of  pundum, 
which  IS  the  frnh  juice  of  a  tree  called  peini  mO' 
ram.  The  pundum  must  be  used  while  it  is  fresh, 
and  will  not  keep  for  more  than  two  or  three  days. 
After  the  first  coat  of  pundum  has  dried,  another 
coat  of  paint  is  given,  and  that  is  followed  by  ano- 
ther of  varnish.  In  the  same  manner  leather  may 
be  painted  and  varnished.  The  varnish  effectually 
resists  the  action  of  water.  All  my  attempts,  how- 
ever, to  find  out  the  varnish  tree  were  vain. 

Calicut  and  Vuypura  form  a  small  district ;  and 
unfortunately  I  have  received  no  answers  to  the  sta- 
tistical queries  which  I  proposed  relative  to  it.  From 
Mr  Smee's  valuable  communications,  I  am  persua- 
ded, that,  from  the  southern  and  middle  divisions  of 
Malabar,  at  least  the  following  quantity  of  tlie  pro- 
duce of  plantations  is  annually  exported  : 

Cocoa  uuts,  38,458,  at  13\  rupees  519,048  Rupees. 

Betel  nuts,  58,392,  at  3  fanams  S2,i)l(i 
Black   pepper,   340   candies,   at 

125  rupees           -          -         -  62,500 


Total  rupees         614,464 

Besides  large  quantities  of  ginger  and  turmeric ; 
and  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  quantity  of 
black  pepper  is  more  than  double  that  here  stated." 
Teak-wood,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  at  Calicut,  has  now  become  very 
scarce,  in  consequence  of  Tippoo  lui%'ing  carried  olF 
all  the  elephants  that  were  employed  in  thi;*  trade. 
The  process  ef  procuring  this  wood  is  very  tediuus. 


The  tree  which  i«  intended  to  be  ent  dowa  ii  6tt  61 
deprived  of  its  braochci ;  the  trunk  itadf  is  thes  ^ 
cut  nearly  two  thirds  throogh,  and  long  inciBooi 
made  in  the  bark.  In  this  state  it  is  left  to  dry  fix 
one  year,  during  which  the  bark  drops  oS.  The 
tree  is  then  pushed  into  the  river  Beypour  by  de. 
phants,  during  the  rains,  and  is  floated  dowa  to 
within  a  little  distance  of  Calient. 

The  coast,  which  is  low,  and  devoid  of  shdter,  a 
accessible  only  by  small  flat-bottomed  boats.  A  sniil 
cape  or  promontory  projects  into  the  sea  ;  and  thongk 
there  is  a  good  roadstead  about  three  leagues  fan 
the  shore,  yet,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  so^ 
the  shipping  is  exposed  to  considerable  daman.  Tie 
harbour  is  much  less  capacious  than  it  was  lonnalf, 
as  a  great  part  of  it  has  been  filled  up  with  saod  by 
the  sea.  The  trade  of  Calicut  is  consequently  in  a 
languishing  'condition  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  bope 
that  the  Mahometan  Arabs  will  take  some  meaosnr 
removing  the  evil. 

When  the  Arabs  began  to  establish  themsehci  B 
India,  during  the  8th  century,  Chemman  Fenss^ 
the  sovereign  of  Malabar,  not  only  embraced  thdr 
religion,  but  resolved  to  end  his  days  at  the  holr 
city  of  Mecca.  Calicut,  from  which  he  deputeS, 
was  thus  endeared  to  the  Moors  }  and,  in  spite  of 
the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  its  port,  it  bccoDe 
the  mart  of  their  commerce.  Pivcions  stoics, 
pearls,  amber,  ivoiy,  porcelain,  gold,  silver,  silkW 
cotton  stuffs,  indigo,  sugars,  spiceriea,  precions 
woods,  aromatics,  and  fine  varnish,  were  brouglit  to 
Calicut  from  every  part  of  the  East,  both  ia  dnps 
and  by  land-carriage  on  the  backs  of  elephants. 

When  Vasco  de  Gama  touched  at  the  city  of 
Melinda,  he  was  astonished  at  the  information  he  re- 
ceived respecting  the  commerce  of  Calicut ;  and,iritk 
the  assistance  of  a  skilful  pilot,  he  stretched  across 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  reached  Calicut  on  the  8Sd 
of  May  1498.  Here  he  accidentally  met  with  t 
Moor  of  Tunis,  called  Menzaide,  who  understood  the 
Portuguese  language,  and  who  had  admired  the  eater- 
prising  deeds  oft  he  Portuguese,  which  he  had  witoesi- 
ed  on  the  coast  of  Barhary.  This  Moor  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  Samorin  for  Gama,  who  propoied 
an  alliance  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Kiog 
of  Portugal.  Before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  tu 
Mussulmans  succeeded  in  throwing  suspicion  on  the 
views  of  Gama  ;  and  the  Samorin  dreading  the  ef> 
fects  which  might  result  from  such  a  connectioD, 
formed  the  resolution  of  cutting  off  Gama  and  his  fiJ* 
lowers.  The  Samorin,  however,  had  not  the  connge 
to  execute  his  purpose  ;  and  he  permitted  the  admi- 
ral to  return  to  his  ship.  In  consequence  of  makiog 
some  reprisals,  Gama  compelled  the  Samorin  to  pn 
him  hostages,  and  to  restore  to  him  the  merchanoiie 
which  he  had  left  in  Calicut ;  and  he  returned  to 
Portugal  loaded  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  East. 

Some  time  afterwards,  thirteen  Portuguese  ves- 
sels, under  the  orders  of  Alvarez  Cabru,  arrived 
before  Calicut,  and  brought  back  to  the  Samotin 
some  of  his  subjects  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
Gama.  These  Indians  spoke  highly  of  the  treat* 
ment  they  had  received  from  the  Portuguese,  and  in- 
duced the  Samorin  to  treat  them  as  friendly  alHei. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Moors,  however,  was  aTsin 
roused,  and  the  peoolc  of  Calicut,  seduced  by  tnei^ 
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f  the  Porttiguese.  Cabral, 
neea  their  barbarous  treatment. 
He  burned  all  the  Arabian  vessels  that  were  in  the 
harbour,  battered  the  city,  and  repaired  to  Cochin 
and  Cananore.  The  kings  of  these  two  cities  gave 
him  spices,  gold,  and  silver,  and  proposed  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  M^nth  him  against  the  Samorin,  to 
whom  they  were  tributary.  The  king*  of  Oner 
and  Coutan,  and  several  other  princes,  joined  in  this 
proposal,  with  the  hopes  of  freeing  themselves  from 
their  tribute,  and  drawing  to  their  harbours  a  por* 
tion  of  the  commerce  of  Asia.  Dlindcd  by  these 
views,  the  infatuated  sovereigns  of  the  East  surren- 
dered themselves,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese.  In  every  part  of  Malabar,  the 
Portuguese  ODtained  such  influence,  that  they  built 
B  fort  in  every  city,  and  compelled  every  sovereign 
to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon. The  other  nations  of  Europe,  imitating  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  Portuguese,  sent  out  vcs- 
tels  to  bring  home  the  merchandise  of  the  East  j  and 
tuch  was  the  contempt  and  obscurity  into  which  the 
Portuguese  had  fallen,  that  scarcely  one  of  their 
•hipi  was  to  be  seen  in  the  ports  of  the  Samorin, 
where  the  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes,  had 
considerable  factories.  The  Dutch  established  ihcm- 
Bclves  here  in  1604  ;  the  English  followed  them  soon 
after ;  but  the  French  did  not  establish  their  trade 
till  about  sixty  years  after  the  Dutch. 

When  Malabar  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tippoo,  in 
1789,  he  destroyed  Calicut,  and  removed  the  inhabi- 
tants to  Nelluru,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
to  Furruckabad.  He  razed  the  city  to  the  ground, 
de»troyed  its  trade,  banished  the  merchants  and  fac- 
tors of  the  foreign  commercial  houses.  He  cut  down 
all  the  cocoa-nut  and  sandal  trees,  and  ordered  the  pep- 
per plants  in  the  surrounding  district  to  be  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  cut  to  pieces.  His  cruelty  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Calicutt  was  marked  by  the  most  dreadful  bar- 
barity. Great  numbers  of  them,  both  male  and  female, 
were  put  to  death.  The  mothers  were  first  tied  up,  and 
then  the  children  suspended  from  their  necks.  Several 
Christians  and  heathens,  were  brought  out  naked,  and 
tied  to  the  feet  of  elephants,  which  dragged  them  about, 
till  they  were  torn  limb  from  limb.  All  the  churches 
and  temples  were  burncdur  pulled  down.  Christian  and 
Pagan  women  were  compelled  to  marry  Mahometans, 
and  Mahometan  women  to  marry  heathens  and  Chris- 
tians. The  Pagans  were  deprived  of  the  token  of 
their  nobility,  which  is  a  lock  of  hair  named  ciidumi, 
and  every  Christian  who  was  seen  on  the  streets  was 
either  circumcised  or  hanged  on  the  spot.  About 
fifteen  months  after  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to 
Furruckabad,  the  province  was  conquered  by  the 
£ngluh  ;  and  the  tnnabitants  returned  with  transport 
to  their  old  place  of  residence.  Before  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  Tippoo,  it  contained  about  six  or  seven 
thousand  houses.  It  now  contains  about  Bve  thousand 
houses,  and  is  rapidly  recovering  its  importance.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  Moplays,  a  stout  and  in- 
dustrious, but  viUanuus  race  of  men,  who  settled  in 
tbia  country  about  400  years  ago,  and  are  nearly  as  nu- 
merous as  the  Nairs,  whose  authority  over  them  they 
dispute.  Ea^t  Long.  75°  52',  North  Lat.  W  12'. 
See  Nouvclle  Rdation  d'un  Fot/age  fait  auj  Indcs 
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Orienlaln  coiifenanl  la  Dacripiion  des  ilea  de  Bnur-  CaUforilij, 
bon,  et  de  Madiigiiicarde  Sitraiedc  la  Cole  du  Mala-  —  ^r^  ■' 
bar,  de  CaliaU,  Hfc,  par  M.  Dellon.  Amst,  1699. 
p.  178.  This  work  was  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  Dellon's  Voyage  to  the  EaU  Jmlic*. 
Lond,  1699;  Bartolumeo's  Voyage  to  :Irt  EntI  ItulitSt 
Chan.  vi.  p.  139  ;  Dairy mple'a  Oriental  Repository, 
vol.  I.  p.  238,  vol,  ii.  165 — 1G8  ;  and  Dr  Francis  Bu- 
chanan's Journey  from  Madras  through  iJie  Cvuntriex 
oj  Mysore,  Cannra,  aud  Malabar^  vol.  ii.  p.  47-1-,  aiul 
ol.  lii.  Appendix,     (o) 

CALIFORNIA,  an  extensive  country  in  Nortk 
America,  reaching  from  Cape  San  Lucasonthc  South, 
to  Cape  Mendocino  on  the  north,  is  washed  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  or  Great  South  Sea  on  the  west,  and 
is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  river  Colorado,  and  the  Sierra  Azul.     It 
lie-j between  22^  and  4-Odcgrees  of  N,  Lat.  and,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Humboldt,  its  extent  of  surface  is  91-20 
square  leagues.     This  country  is  divided  in  the  Spa- 
nish maps  into  old  and  new  California,  their  boundary 
being  the  Bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  a  little  south  from 
the  port  of  San  Diego.    It  has,  however,  been  distin- 
guished in  various  desariptionsby  different  names.  The 
northern  partof  it,or  New  California,  receivedthename 
of  New  Albion,  from  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  touch- 
ed here  in  1577  ;  and  Old  California,  so  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  it  being  then    supposed 
to  be  a  large  island  surrounded  with  several   small 
ones,  was  called  IslasCarolinas,  in  honour  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  who  had  sent  out  a  strong  armament, 
to  subjugate  and  take  possession  of  the  cuuntry,  Thia 
expedition,  however,  having  failed  in  its  object,  the  name 
was  soon  dropt.     It  received  its  present  name  when 
first  visited  by  Hernando  de  Grixalva,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Heman  Cortes  in   IS^i  ;  but  the  origin  and 
etymology   of  this  word   has  never  been  accurately 
ascertained.     In  all  the  various  dialects  of  the  natives, 
no  trace  of  such  a  name  has  ever  been  discovered  ; 
and  though  some   writers  have  had  recourse  to  con- 
jecture, and  suppose  that  California  is  compounded  of 
lalida  and  Jornax,  a  hot  furnace,   aud  was  derived 
from  the  sultriness  of  its  cltmute  ;  yet  we  do  not  find 
that  any  of  the  Spanish  captains  ever  took  this  me- 
thod of  giving  names  to  their  conquests.     Father 
Venegas  is  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  it  awed  its 
origin   to  some  accident ;  possibly  to  some  words 
spoken   by   the  natives,   and  misumlertitood   by  tlie 
Spaniards,  as  happened,  according  to  a  very  learned 
American,  in  the  naming  of  Peru,    Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  distinguished  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try by  no  general  denomination,  but  is  divided  into 
a  variety  of  tribes  or  hordes,  each  having  a  separate 
name  and  language  peculiar  to  themselves.     The  Ca- 
lifornians  of  the  peninsula,  according  to  Father  Ta- 
raval,  are  divided  into  three  distinct  nations,  whose 
languages  bear  no  affinity  to  one  another  ;  the  Pcri- 
cues  on  the  south,   the  Meuquis  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Cochimies  on  the  north,  each  of  whom  arc  sub- 
divided into  several  branches,  distingoished  by  consi- 
derable variations  in  their  dialect.     In  New  Califor- 
nia, the  distinctions  are  still  more  numerous,  and  Fa- 
ther Lasuen  has  observed,  that  on  an  extenUof  ISO 
leagues  from  .San  Diego  to  the  bay  of  San  Fraiiciico, 
DO  fewer  than  seventeen  languagcti  arc  qjpoken,  which 
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(JriMBrnia.  can  hardly  be  considered  as  dialects  of  a  small  num<^ 
*  "w"  ■■  ber  of  mother  toiigueB.  The  nations  of  the  Kumsen 
and  Esculcn,  who  fnrm  the  population  of  the  presi- 
dio and  \'illagc  of  Montcrc-y,  speak  totnlly  different 
languages  ;  while  the  languages  of  the  different  tribes 
of  the  Matalan?,  Salsen,  and  Quirotc*,  who  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Fanci$co>  arc  evidently  derived 
from  a  common  root. 

The  language  of  the  Rumsen  is  proportioned  to 
the  feeble  devclopcment  of  their  uuderslaiidings.  They 
have  few  words  to  exprcsd  abstract  ideas,  or  even  to 
distinguish  the  several  species  oi  ani.:ials  or  vege- 
tables. Their  moral  epithets  are,  in  general,  borrowed 
from  the  sense  of  taste,  the  gratification  of  which  is 
their  greatest  delight  ;  so  niisskli  signifies  both  a 
good  man,  and  savoury  food  ;  and  kcclics  a  wicked 
man,  and  tainted  meat.  The  Escdcn,  however,  have 
a  richer  idiom ;  and  what  is  particularly  curious,  it 
has  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  languages  of  En- 
rope  than  to  those  of  America.  The  labials,  of  wliich 
the  American  languages  arc  in  general  deficient,  are 
used  by  the  Escelen,  particularly  the  letter  F,  which 
is  pronounced  by  them  in  the  same  way  as  by  Euro- 
peans. If  we  should  be  inclined  to  conclude  from 
this,  that  the  Escelen  are  strangers  to  this  part  of 
America,  "  it  must  at  least  be  admitted,"  says  La  Pe- 
rouse,  "  that  they  have  been  inhabitants  o^  it  for  a 
long  time  past  ;  for,  in  colour,  features,  and  in  gene* 
ral  all  the  exterior  forms,  they  differ  nothing  from 
the  other  people  of  this  country."  To  shew  llie  ex- 
treme difficuly  of  giving  exact  vocabularies  of  savage 
languages,  and  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  any 
adequate  knowledge  of  them  from  the  represeiilation 
of  travellers,  we  shall  prestnt  to  llie  curiosity  of  uur 
readers,  the  numerical  ternia  of  the  Rumbcn  and  Es- 
CelcDf  at  given  by  Humboldt  and  La  Perouse. 

Escelen. 


Ilvvihrjidl. 

La  Pcrause. 

Pek. 

Pek. 

Ulhai. 

Oulach. 

Julep. 

Oullef. 

Jamajus. 

Amnahon. 

Pamajala. 

Pemaca. 

Pegualiuiai. 

Pekoulana. 

Julajuabnai. 

Houlako»laiio. 

Julepjualanai. 

K')uli"fab. 

Jaraajusjualauai. 

Kamakaialane. 

Tomoila. 

Tomoila. 

Rumsen. 


Mumholdl, 

La  Perouse, 

1 

Eujala. 

Moukbla. 

2 

Ultis. 

Outia. 

3 

Kappes. 

Ca|)cs. 

4 

Ultitzira. 

Outiti. 

5 

Haliizu. 

It. 

6 

Haltshakrm. 

Etesake. 

7 

Kapkamai&hakcm. 

Kak-is. 

6  1 

Ultumaishakem. 

Outousmaiakhra. 

d 

Pakkc., 

Pak. 

10 

Tamchaigt. 

TontA. 

It  has  been  attempted  by  tomt  travcHera  to  etfa- 
blish  a  resemblance  between  the  Mexican  or  Aatec 
language,  and  the  idioms  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America;  but  they  have  completely  failed.  These 
languages  differ  in  the  most  essential  points  ;  and  cTen 
in  their  numerical  words  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
smallest  similarity.  The  Cahfornians  arc  totally  unac* 
quainted  with  the  use  of  written  chaiactL'rs.  They 
have  neither  the  symbols  and  hieroglyphics  of  llic 
Mexicans,  nor  the  letters  of  the  most  eastern  natiooi 
of  Asia  ;  and  by  this  means  lii*  origin  of  ihcir  ratlvn 
is  involved  iii  equal  obscurity  with  ihr  origin  nfibeir 
language.  If  they  ever  posisessed  Huy  invention  to 
perpetuate  their  history,  they  have  now  entirely  loa 
it.  They  are  even  destitute  of  i-very  methud  of  di*. 
ttnguishing  the  years,  or  the  intervals  uf  time,  as  the 
Mexicans  did  by  means  of  their  cycles  of  fifty  years  j 
and  alt  that  can  be  found  among  them,  constats  menc* 
ly  in  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  adulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  Ac<. 
cording  to  these  trdditions,  iheir  ancesti^s.  being  drt* 
veil  from  their  native  settlements  in  the  nortlt,  remo- 
ved down  to  California,  which  they  say  was  ow«ng  to 
a  quarrrl  between  two  great  men,  whu  divided  the 
nation  into  two  opposite  TactioiiH,  and,  after  a  hluudy 
battle,  the  side  which  was  defeated  flew  towards  the 
south,  and  being  eagerly  pursued,  was  compelled  to 
seek  for  safety  amung  the  mountains  and  islands  of 
the  sea.  This  is  all  the  information  which  the  Spa- 
nish misiiioiiaries  have  ever  been  able  to  procure  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  this  people  ;  and  though  the 
most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  they,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  nations  of  America,  have  padsed  over  from 
Asia  since  the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  yet  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  not  one  single  monument  has 
ever  been  discovered  throughout  tlie  whoLe  of  the 
American  continent,  to  authenticate  clearly  their 
Asiatic  origin. 

The  Califomians  are  of  a  more  tanned  and  swarthy 
complexion  than  the  other  Indians  of  New  Spam  ; 
but  their  faces  are  far  from  being  disagreeable,  and 
they  arc  m  genera!  robust,  vigorous,  and  of  a  healthy 
countenance.  They  seem,  however,  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can savages,  to  be  nearest  to  a  state  of  nature.  •«  Their 
characteristics,"  says  Father  Vcnegas,  *♦  are  «tu|»idity 
and  iusensibihiy  ;  want  of  knowledge  and  reflection; 
inconstancy,  luipetuosiiy,  and  blindness  of  appetite; 
an  excessive  sloth,  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour  and 
fatigue  ;  an  incessant  love  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
of  every  kind,  however  trifling  or  brutal ;  pusillan- 
imity ,ind  rtrlaxity  ;  and,  in  fine,  a  most  vvretchcd 
want  of  every  thing  which  ^constitutes  the  real  man, 
and  renders  him  rational,  inventive,  tractable,  and 
useful  to  himself  and  society  ;  for  even  in  the  least 
frequented  corners  of  llie  globe,  there  is  not  a  nation 
so  stupid,  of  such  contracted  ideas,  and  so  weak  in 
mind,  as  the  unhappy  Califurnians."  Their  utmost 
desire  is  to  get  the  present  day's  food  with  as  little 
fatigue  as  possible  ;  aud  unless  stimulaied  by  hunger* 
they  will  remain  whole  days  stretched  out  on  the 
warm  sand.  Their  life  pusses  away  in  a  perpetual 
laugour  and  detestation  of  labour,  except  when 
roused  to  mix  in  the  diversions  of  dancing  or  gaming, 
for  which  they  seem  to  have  a  most  inordinate  pas- 
lion.  Some  spirit  of  emulation,  however,  ha*  been  dia* 
coYcred  among  tliera  ;  and  they  have  aotattiflaci  been 
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t»i».  eTcttt-d  to  exertion  by  seeing  their  compuiiions  pmiaed 
'  and  rewarded.  But  it  is  only  upon  such  occasions 
that  they  can  be  prevailed  uptm  to  shake  off  their  in- 
nate sloth.  The  quality  which  is  chiefly  valued 
among  these  savages  is  braver)',  though  they  seem  to 
be  altogether  ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  and  even 
destitute  of  mere  animal  courage.  Their  anger  is 
excited  by  the  slightest  causes,  but  as  easily  appeased, 
and  lasts  n«  longer  than  while  they  meet  with  no  re- 
sistance. They  are  daunted  by  the  least  opposition, 
snd  when  once  overcome  with  fear  they  will  submit 
lo  the  lowest  indignities.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
\b*y  have  obtained  any  advantage,  and  their  enemy 
appears  disheartened,  they  will  prosecute  their  ma- 
lice, and  exult  over  them  with  the  most  childish  ex- 
travagance. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  their 
rage  is  in  general  i-eservcd  for  the  enemies  of  their 
tribe.  The  greatest  harmony  prevails  throughout 
liie  horde.  Quarrels  are  scarcely  known  among 
l>iem  ;  and  though  they  may  be  destitute  of  those 
-nobler  qualities  for  which  some  savage  nations  have 
been  distinguished,  they  are  also  free  from  many  of 
-their  vices.  They  are  neither  obstinate,  harsh,  nor 
<ruel,  but  extremely  docile  and  gentle,  and  easily  pcr- 
•»uaded  to  either  good  or  evil.  Inebriating  liquors 
were  unknown  in  the  country  ;  but  they  intoxicate 
themselves  with  the  fumes  of  wild  tobacco,  which^ 
however,  is  confined  entirely  to  their  festivals. 

Among  the  Califurnians,  every  nation  or  language 
-consists  of  several  ranchenas,  more  or  less  extensive, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  each  ran- 
cheria  ofone  or  more  famiUea,     They  have  no  cliiefs 
or  caciques  among  them,   whose  autiiority  they    ac- 
knowledge either  by  tribute  or  external  ceremonies. 
The  Cahfomian  savage  in  all  his   actions  is  free  and 
'Unrestrained.      He  is  entire  master  of  his  Uberty,  and 
•knows   no    superior   to   whom   he  must   give  an  ac- 
count.     Every  family  governs  itself  according  to  its 
Own  fancy  ;  and  the  natural  obedience  of  children  to 
-tbcir  parents,  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  former  are 
-■ble  to  provide  for  themselves.     On  some  occasions, 
however,  thoy  submitted  to  the  direction  of  a  leader, 
rspecially  in  gathering,  at  particular  seasons,  the  fruit 
of^  the  pitahatfa,    which  constituted  their   principnl 
food,  in  their  Ssheries,  and  in  their  military  expedi- 
tions.    But   this  dignity  was  obtained    neither   by 
blood,  by  age,  by  suffrages,  nor  by  a  formal  election. 
He  that  was  most  brave,  artful,  or  eloquent,  assumed 
the  command,  and  his  authority   was  established  by 
th«  tacit  consent  of  his  rancheria,   who  quietly  sub- 
mitted until  the  exigency  was  over  which  required  his 
dir«'Ction.     In  the  time  of  war,  this  h.'ader  sent  and 
received  the  messages  to  and  from  the  adjacent  friend- 
ly states  ;  spirited  his  nation  up  to  revenge ;  inform- 
ed them  of  dangers,  and  headed  them  in  battle.     But 
their  warlike  expeditions  were  never  undertaken,  like 
«HMy  Mvage  nations,  for  the  sake   of  plunder,  or  to 
.HvCtCMe  their  territories,  but  generally  torcvengesvime 
'rent  or  injury  among  private  ptrsuns,  as  the  lionour 
the  whole  rancheria  was  supposed  lobe  nfTLCted  by 
•  Bninsuli  offered  lo  any  of  itsmembcrs.  AmoreHubttan- 
ti:,l    f  linii^h  not  such  a  common  caut-e  of  quarrel,  was 
\v  ^tion  presumed  to  hunt,  fisli,  or  gather  fruita, 

w.., ,  .  ui.. I  her  nation  had  acquired  a  prescriptive  right. 
The  offence  wa«  immediately   followed  by  a  decla- 
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ration  of  war.  Hostilities  were  commenced,  and  if  CaLfornu. 
the  aggrieved  party  supposed  themselves  unable  to 
give  battle  to  their  enemies,  they  applied  for  succour 
to  some  friendly  rancheria.  Preparations  are  then 
made  as  openly,  and  with  as  much  noise  and  bustle 
as  possible,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  their  ad< 
versaries,  and  by  this  means  obtain  an  easier  victory. 
Every  one  was  commanded  to  provide  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  arrows,  which  were  made  of  reeds,  curi* 
ously  pointed  with  flint,  but  not  poisoned  ;  at  least, 
if  they  used  any  substance  for  this  purpose,  it  was 
very  slow  in  its  operations,  for  the  Spaniards  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  such  a  custom,  nor  have 
met  with  any  instancei)  of  slight  wounds  occasioned 
by  these  arrows  proving  fatal.  They  have  also  a 
kind  of  wooden  spears,  with  the  points  sharpened 
and  hardened  in  the  fire,  which  they  use  when  they 
came  to  close  action,  and  which  do  equal  execution 
with  those  pointed  with  steel.  They  advance  to  the 
attack  with  a  loud  shout,  and  engage  without  any 
reguLirity ;  and  the  battle  is  decided,  not  so  much 
by  conduct,  strength,  or  courage,  but  by  keeping  up 
their  spirits  against  their  innate  cowardice,  and  by 
shewing  an  apparent  boldness,  in  order  to  inspire  their 
enemy  with  fear.  The  Californians  do  not,  like  many 
American  nations,  eat  their  prisoners,  or  enemies 
killed  in  war,  although,  when  they  have  slain  a  chief 
or  leader  of  the  enemy,  they  eat  a  small  morsel  of 
his  body  in  the  tield  of  battle,  being  impressed  with 
the  idea,  that  it  increases  their  courage.  They  bum 
their  dead,  and  deposit  the  ashes  inamorai;  and, 
Lkc  the  Canadians,  they  scalp  the  vanquished,  and 
tear  out  their  eyes,  which  they  have  the  art  of  pre- 
serving from  corniplion.  In  some  of  their  battles, 
immense  numbers  are  slain  on  both  sides ;  and 
many  of  the  ranchcrias,  in  the  south  of  the  peninsu- 
la, have  been  totally  destroyed  by  these  intestine 
quarrels. 

The  ancient  religion  of  this  people,  as  far  as  can 
be  collected  from  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuits,  is  a 
mixture  of  the  mo&t  monstrous  absurdities,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  description.  In- 
deed, these  accounts  vary  so  much,  in  many  most  es- 
sential particulars,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  place 
much  reliance  upon  their  accuracy.  Father  Venegas 
prefaces  his  account  t»f  the  Califoniian  religion,  by 
telling  us,  that  all  relations  agree,  that  idolatry  was 
unknown  in  this  country ;  that  the  inhabitants  had 
neither  creature  nor  image,  to  whom  they  paid  any 
kind  of  adoration  ;  nor  any  outward  profession  of 
religion,  cither  in  festivals,  prayers,  vows,  expiations^ 
or  any  public  or  private  marks  of  addresses  to  God  ; 
and  that  they  were  involved  in  the  same  deplorable 
blindness  as  their  neighbours,  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Cinaloa,  of  whom  Father  Rivas  says,  that  scarcely 
any  trace  of  religion  was  to  be  found  among  ihom, 
nor  did  their  external  performances  shew  the  least 
knowledge  of  God.  But  wc  are  at  the  same  time 
told,  that  they  had  among  them  a  series  of  specula- 
tive tenets,  resembling  many  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, though  mixed  with  a  thousand  absurdities  ;  an 
order  of  priests  ;  and  scliouls  where  their  youth  were 
instructed  in  religious  opinions.  Tliat  tliL-y  lud  an 
idea  of  the  true  nature  of  God,  of  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  the  logQSf  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
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wltich  indticcd  the  mission- 
anes  to  believf,  that  ihcy  imwt  liuve  been  visited  hy 
some  Christians,  wlioge  opinions  they  had  imbibed, 
and  had  incDrporatcd  lliem  with  their  own  fibstird  no- 
tions. Ench  of  the  three  nations,  howcvtr,  into-which 


the  Californian  peninsula  is  divided,  diffrrs  from  the  rest 
very  in.itcnally  in  their  religious  ideas;  and  Father  Ve- 
nej^ds  has  furnislied  us  with  a  very  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  these  distinctions;  but  we  have  neither  room 
nor  inclination  to  follow  his  recital,  and  shall  content 
ourselves  with  merely  observing,  that  the  Califor- 
nians  worship  three  divinities,  who  are  supposed  to 
carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  each  other  : 
ifiumou^To,  or  the  spirit  of  spirits,  who  Uvea  in  the 
-rorth  part  of  heaven,  and  punishes  his  people,  by 
sending  sickness  and  pestilence  upon  the  earth  i  Ni- 
piraya,  the  creator  of  the  world,  who  delights  in 
peace ;  and  Wac  Tiparan,  the  evil  spirit,  who  re- 
belled  against  Niparaya,  and  was  cast  down  from 
heaven  ;  each  of  whom  have  their  particular  wor- 
shippers. 

The  ctlnet  or  priests,  who  are  called  dicuinochoi 
by  the  Menquics,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  middle 
part  of  California,  and  vamas  or  guasinat  by  the  Co- 
chimies,  pretend  that  they  carry  on  a  friend! v  inter- 
course with  their  deities  ;  and  arc  possessed  of  know- 
ledge and  power  sufficient  to  prevent  any  calamity, 
or  to  give  success  to  any  enterprise.  They  have  thus 
acquired  such  an  absolute  ascendency  over  tlie  minds 
of  this  stupid  and  ignorant  people,  that  they  de- 
manded as  their  right,  the  best  of  the  fruits,  and  the 
choicest  of  the  game,  w*hJch  had  been  procured  ei- 
ther by  fishing  or  hunting.  If  these  were  denied,  or 
sparingly  bestowed,  they  were  threatened  with  sick- 
tieiS»  disaster,  and  failure  of  harvests  ;  but  if  given 
liberally,  they  were  fed  with  magnificent  hopes  of 
affloence,  and  the  most  desirable  etijoymeuts.  But 
the  authority  of  the  Califoruiaii  priests  appeared 
most  conspicuous  at  their  public  feasts,  celebrated 
by  a  whole  nation,  or  by  a  single  ranchcria  or  family. 
They  then  appeared  in  their  habits  of  ceremony, 
which  were  only  used  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  which  consisted  of  a  large  cloak,  entirely  com- 
posed of  human  hair,  a  high  plume  of  hawk's  fea- 
thers upon  their  head,  and  a  monstrous  fan  of  the 
•ame  materials  in  their  hand.  Those  of  the  Cochi- 
mies  had,  besides,  a  string  of  deer's  hoofs  round 
their  neckt  and  another  round  their  middle  as  a  gir- 
dle. Thus  accoutred,  they  opened  the  entertain- 
ment with  sucking  the  c/mciuico,  till  they  became 
intoxicated,  and  almost  frantic  with  the  smoke ; 
th?y  then  began  an  oration  upon  their  tenets,  which 
ira»  delivered  %vtth  the  wildest  gestures,  and  most 
incfai/ol  vociferations. 

Upeo  such  occasions  tliry  exercised  the  most  wan- 

iasMfflioriiy.     According  tu  their  private  passions, 

cdtbraud   aoOK  as   brave   and  generous  ;   and 

odier*  m  eowards,  r«ctious,  and  wicked, 

to  make  expiation,  by  un- 

HMacei.     Sennet imre  a  single  in- 

a  wbole  raoctirria  came  under  the 

MmMmv*     1«  torn*  €M*n,  they  tvcrc  prohibited  for 

m  ^>Ma  IMW  ffwa  tartrng  a  certain  fruit,  fish,  or 

Jttmt  t  ^  ta^incd  to  ckv  ways  along  Uie  tops  of 

«im  mmtHUkmt  fertJiciw>re  cmj  descent  of  the  visit- 


ing spirit,  and  to  lay  a  heap  of  stooes  at  ceKatn  di» 
tances,  where  it  might  stop  and  rest  itself;  and  to! 
such  a  length  did  they  carry  their  influence,  that  thejr 
eveti  sometimes  ordered  them  to  throw  themselrea 
from  a  precipice,  and  such  was  the  blindness  and 
dread  of  this  people,  that  their  orders  were  seldom 
disobeyed.  The  festival  consisted  chiefly  in  eiting, 
drinking,  dancing,  talking,  or  laughing ;  and  W4« 
considered  as  a  religious  solemnity,  merely  from  the 
presence  of  the  priests  ;  and  after  being  inflamed  bjr 
gluttony  and  intemperance,  the  whole  concluded  with 
the  most  lascivious  abominations.  To  these  pubhc 
feasts  the  neighbouring  and  friendly  rancherias  were 
usually  invited,  to  whom  they  likewise  sent  chatleo- 
grs  for  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  shodting  with  the 
bow,  and  trials  of  strength.  1  hey  were  sometimes 
held  without  any  necessary  motive  ;  but,  in  geaeralf 
they  were  made  at  the  annual  solemnity  of  bor- 
ing the  ears  and  nostrils  of  the  children,  for  receiving 
tli«  ornaments  of  pearls,  which  were  common  to  both 
sexes  ;  at  the  gathering  of  the  pitahayas ;  for  a  vic- 
tory \  for  the  division  of  ifie  capture  of  fish  ;  and  for 
distributing  the  deerskins  to  the  women,  which  con- 
stituted their  principal  clothing.  In  some  of  the 
islands,  however,  particularly  those  on  the  wcstera 
coast  called  De  los  Dolores,  both  the  religion  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  peninsula.  Kvery  community  had  ita 
civil  iiid  spiritual  ofBcer ;  and  according  to  Father 
Torqitcmada,  tluy  had  temples,  images,  altars,  •»> 
crifices,  and  sacred  birds. 

The  Californiaus  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
ninsula were  uniformly  destitute  of  any  kind  of 
clothing,  and  the  only  distinction  among  the  natives 
ill  this  reapect  was  the  form  and  nature  of  their  or- 
naments. The  Pericuei  braided  their  hair  with 
itnugs  of  pearls,  interwoveu  with  small  feathers. 
The  Menquia  wore  a  closely  braided  girdle  round 
their  waste,  and  on  the  forehead  a  curious  fillet  of  net- 
work, made  o( pita  thread  ;  they  also  adorned  their 
arms  with  bracelets  made  of  nacar,  a  small  round 
fruit  like  beads.  The  Cochllni(-^«  who  usually  kept 
their  hair  short,  had  a  kind  of  diadem  or  crown  form- 
ed of  several  bands  of  nacar,  and  sometimes  of  aniaU 
white  round  snail  shells,  resembling  pearls.  Like 
several  tribes  of  the  Orinoco,  these  savages  entertain 
a  great  horror  for  clothing.  "  A  moimey  dressed 
like  an  officer,"  says  Father  Venegas,  "  docs  not 
app'-ar  so  ridiculous  to  us,  as  a  man  in  clothes  does 
to  the  Indians  of  California,"  They  look  upon  it 
as  tffemiiiate  and  disgraceful.  They  were  liighly 
affronted  when  desired  to  cover  themselves;  and  when 
offered  clothes  by  the  missionaries,  they  either  re- 
fused them,  or  afterwards  thrvw  them  away.  The 
women,  however,  payed  more  attention  to  decency, 
and  even  the  infants  of  the  female  sex  were  not  with- 
out a  proper  covenog.  Some  had  garments  manu> 
faclured  from  the  leaves  of  a  certain  species  of  palm 
tree,  which  being  beat,  assumes  tiie  appearance  of 
rough  flaxen  threads,  but  which,  instead  of  being 
woven  were  merely  fastened  to  one  another  at  the  top, 
and  hung  down  in  very  close  and  thick  skains  and 
tofts.  Of  iFiesethey  formed  a  petticoat,  which  reached 
to  the  feet  ;  and  also  a  short  cloak  which  they  threw 
over  their  shoulders.     Others  fornaed  their  petticoa 
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■  of'thin  pieces  of  ledge  faiteocd  together  with  meS' 

'  ca/thmds,  and  covercdtheir  bodies  with  skint  of  deer, 

•nwulveSf  hares,  foxes,  and  other  beasts.     They 

.«1)  bedaubed  their  faces  with  ointment,  and  painted 

thtir  skin  bv  way  of  ornament. 

The  Calitorniaas  being^  a  wandering  people,  rcmo- 
THiff  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  subsistence,  their 
.  habitations  were  suited  to  their  mode  of  life.  They 
cost  them  very  little  trouble  in  the  construction  ;  vti* 
when  overrun  with  vermin,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
.  they  set  fire  to  them,  and  then  rebuilt  them  in  an 
.  hour  or  two.  Some  of  them  were  compoied  of  a  few 
,«takes  fixed  in  the  ground,  which  were  drawn  toge* 
,  ther  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  bark  or  sedge ; 
the  entrance  was  low  and  narrow ;  the  fire  was  placed  in 
-  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in 
the  top.  They  lay  down  on  ekins  spread  round  the 
.fire,  and  slept  indiBcriminately,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex.  Others  consisted  merely  of  a  little  space 
inclosed  with  stones  heaped  upon  one  another,  half 
a  yard  high,  without  any  covering  but  the  heavens, 
and  so  constructed  that  they  had  not  room  to 
stretch  themselves  at  full  length.  The  whole  of 
their  furniture  consisted  of  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  wood> 
en  spear,  a  bowl  made  in  the  shape  of  a  high  crown- 
ed hat,  a  biUea  or  jug,  a  bone  which  served  them  for 
an  awl,  a  little  piece  of  touchwood  for  kindling  a 
fire,  and  pita  nets  for  fishing,  for  gathering  fruits, 
and  for  carrying  their  children.  These  nets  shewed 
very  great  skill,  and  were  made  of  so  many  diffL-rent 
colours,  and  such  exquisite  workmanship,  that  Fa- 
ther 7''araval  affirms,  "  of  all  the  nets  I  ever  saw  in 
Europe  and  New  Spain,  none  were  comparable  to 
these,  either  in  whiteness,  the  mixture  of  the  other 
colours,  or  the  strength  and  workmanship,  in  which 
they  represent  a  vast  variety  of  figures."  This  fur- 
niture was  carried  by  the  women  when  they  removed 
from  one  place  to  another ;  the  men  had  only  their  war- 
like weapons,  with  their  appurtenances,  as  flints  and 
feathers  for  their  arrows,  and  strings  for  their  bows. 

Polygamy,  though  admitted  and  practised  among 
the  Califomians,  was  not  general,  but  appeared  to  be 
confined  chiefly  to  the  southern  districts.  Among 
tome  of  the  nations  their  marriages  were  neguciated 
by  the  bridt-groom  presenting  the  bride  with  a  batea 
or  jog  made  of  mescal  thread  ;  her  acceptance  de- 
noted her  conrent  which  she  communicated  by  re- 
turning a  net  for  the  head.  Among  others,  the 
agreement  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  a  feast,  given 
by  th<>  lover  to  the  whole  ranchena.  Their  mar- 
riages, nowevcr,  lasted  only  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  parties,  and  were  annulled  by  the  slightest  mo- 
tive. They  attached  very  httle  importance  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  their  women,  as  they  often 
Maked  their  favours  as  prizes  at  their  games ;  and  so 
weak  is  natural  affection  among  this  people,  that 
mothers  have  been  known  frequently  to  destroy  their 
children  in  any  scarcity  uf  food. 

The  disorders  to  wnich  the  Califomians  were  sub- 
ject, arose  chieflv  from  intemperance  in  their  pleasures, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  theclimate.  In  winter,  they  were 
exposed  to  sore  throats,  pleurisies,  and  caurrhal  affec- 
tions ;  and  to  putnd,  bilious,  and  inflammatory  fevers  in 
the  summer.  They  were  also  liable  to  dysentery,  oph- 
thalwiai  and  to  itch,  and  other  cntaneoos  affectioai. 


But,  though  their  diseases  vcreboth  numerous  and  va-  Caliromia. 
rious,  the  method  of  cure  was  nearly  the  same  in  all ;  ' 
which  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  few  plants,  fumes  of  wild 
tobacco,  cold  bathing,  and  stoving,  or  the  warm  air- 
bath.  Their  ouly  physicians  were  the  priests,  who  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  confidence  in  their  remedies,  by  a 
pretended  intercourse  with  invisible  spirits ;  and  their 
cures  were  always  administered  with  great  ostenta- 
tion and  solemnity.  The  most  remarkable  was  the 
application  of  the  chacuacOt  a  tube  formed  out  of  a 
hard  black  stone.  This  tube  being  filled  with  ci- 
marron,  or  wild  tobacco,  and  applied  to  the  affected 
part,  the  smoke  was  either  sucked  in,  or  blown 
down,  according  to  the  physician's  direction.  **  This 
powerful  caustic,"  says  Venegas,  "  sometimes  with- 
out any  other  remedy,  has  been  known  entirely  to 
remove  the  disorder."  But,  when  all  remedies  pro- 
ved ineffectual,  when  herbs,  juices,  baths,  and  the 
chacuaco  had  been  tried  in  vain,  the  patient's  rela- 
tions were  assembled  around  him,  that  he  might  die 
in  their  presence  ;  and  if  he  had  a  daughter  or  sister, 
the  physician  cut  off  the  little  finger  of  her  right 
hand,  pretending  that  the  blood  would  either  save 
the  patient,  or  at  least  remove  from  the  family  all 
sorrow  fur  his  death.  He  was  no  sooner  supposed 
dead,  than  they  immediately  proceeded  to  bury  or 
burn  him,  with  all  his  utensils,  which  was  done  amidst 
the  continued  outcries  and  bowlings  of  the  specta- 
tors. 

In  this  account  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  the 
Califomians,  we  have  confined  ourselves  entirely  to 
their  savage  state,  before  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  among  them  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  their  country  annexed  to  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America.  The  independent  tribes  still  retain  the 
same  habitations,  the  same  dresses,  and  the  same 
amusements ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  Spa- 
nish missions  in  California,  their  savage  manners 
have  been  greatly  softened,  many  of  their  religious 
ceremonies  abolished,  and  civilization  and  agriculture 
have  rapidly  increased.  In  these  missions,  the  co- 
lour and  industry  of  the  Indians,  the  house  of  the 
monks,  the  magazines  built  of  bricks,  the  threshing 
floor,  the  cattle,  the  horses,  all  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  plantation  in  any  of  the  West  India  colo- 
nies. But,  before  we  proceed  to  a  description  of 
their  present  state,  we  deem  it  proper  to  give  a  brief 
accflbnt  of  the  discovery  of  the  country,  and  of  its 
establibhmcnt  by  the  Spaniards. 

\Vc  have  already  observed,  that  California  was  first 
discovered  in  15S4,  by  Hernando  de  Grixalva,  in  a 
voyage  undertaken  by  the  order,  and  at  the  particu- 
lar expense  of  the  famous  Hernan  Cortex,  who  had 
fitted  out  several  small  squadrons  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  discoveries  in  the  South  Sea.  Dis- 
contented with  the  tediousness  and  unsuccessfulness 
of  these  discoveries,  Cortcz  embarked  in  person,  in 
15S6,  with  400  Spaniards  and  300  negro  slaves,  and 
landed  in  the  eastern  coast  of  California,  in  the  bay 
of  Santa  Cruz,  now  called  the  Port  de  la  Paz.  Ha- 
ving coasted  both  sides  of  the  gulf,  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  he  returned  to  Santa  Ouz,  with 
the  loss  of  many  of  his  companions,  who  had  died  of 
famine  and  fatigue. .  Urgent  affairs,  however,  demand* 
in^  hispreseoice  in  Mexico,  be  comaitted  the  command 
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ndrmlto  f^imdtfro'dei'UObM,'who,  in  tHe 
conne  of  two  yean,  aicerUrori  the  eiMutt  tS  tUe 
nlf  of  Caltformiy  (hen  known  by  the  fuiae  of  ttfe 
Sea  of  Cortea,  to  neir  the  nrautli  'of  tin  Rio  Gcl^ 
'  nido.    But  ttfe'firit:  Siiropeitt  lAttentat  which  'wit 
'  9!tVu6jBHto,  m  fhit  peiubiiuit'^i'to '  fay'fkraef'of  rwB^ 
ila'Of  'SpilBf  n  1596*  woo  '>mMJWtei •'Bwnwiiii  vw' 
cuoo  to  die  bomiAiiad  of  MI  ncpedftSeii  fitted  ofut'lbr 
that  pnrpbi^.    The  Spanwrda  )mAA  ia  the  Bay  de 
]«P»x,«Bd»fittdlii^dieIMiaBia'i>f  tt^^wBcxiMe  lUd 
frieudlir  dhpoatioB,  eitdkUihed'  a -gvnaon~  within  a 
palHiade  i  and  eredted-ft  •okllchnat  riid  tome  hiMa 
'  whh  braocHcf  of  trees,  tk  the  cipifatef  their  coaqdefl. 
The  iiativea  bron^t  thein  froit,  fiih,  and  abo  abiife 
' genial  but  this  mendlf  tutereoiue' did  hot  loiw'eM- 
tiniie»  ibr  they  were  irritated  and  jirovMced  hy  uie 
'  excesses  and  &tttngn  cowiniiittfd  bjr  vbtt  gpamsh  a(n« 
uKtSf  who,  both  here  and  in  (juiei  patly  oi  the  coast 
which'  the^  went  to  Mnt^  had  drawn  npon  ukbi  'tpe 
hatred  of  the  uhabitaiits.    Being  Astiessed  fbr  'wStit 
'  OT  proTinonst  and  soon  jptroennff  that  the  soil'Wis 
vpable  to  pttiidoce  sufficient  Ibod  ibr  each  a  wUlNt 
of  tnen,  Gcnend  vneatao'deteranicd  to  abandon  ne 
'  Gonotifest,  wftbiDiit  icafiiiifHiy  aettlers  n  the  uttiiulfy, 
"-and  Tctaroed  to  New  S^dn  at  the  end  of  the  mJbe 
year. '  Abont  soc  jcan  'aflter,  Viscaino  was  agajn  dp- 
-poiMed  to  explore  the  Barf9i«west  coaat  of  Cafifi^- 
'Mtf  ttt  ordeff  if  BOinne,  tO'dsooter  some  convitiuiBit 
haifwur  that  qught  afford  aq  asylum  to  the  galidMis 
OQ  .thor  TCCnra  fran  ***"""-     In  thia  expeo^ipii, 
'whiim  wasatleiMed,inW'mttch  danger  *and  dwitss, 
he  ftH n  yaUtk-m'^^  commodious  ud  tpadooa  bar- 
'  Door  m  '98  M^gnwa  oriibrai  lautBde ,  iMuch  he  cjura 
'  Bait'  Dieffo }  #iid  ana  another  b  S9^  40%  '.#hicn'Be 
aimed  mouttttfi'  mifi  which  has  fehi^-faeeiame-flie 
'  pittdpiai  setoemMlf  of  hk  opteiaMS  in  tUa  "contk^* 
He  describes 'the  ^codiiti^  as  cu  vei  en  ^with  tfces,  the 
-  clunate  m3d,  the  soO  fruitfol  and  «ell  peopM^-ind 
■  the  native*  leiod'and'  t^Ktrf^.     Fhim  tL»  time  Oa- 
Hfomia  was  frequeutfy  visited  by  private  adventurers, 
for  the  sake  of  the  pearls  which  were  fonod  upon  its 
coast,  which  they  either  fished,  isr  purchased  freta 
the  Indians ;  and  it  is  to  the  rapacity  of  these  persods, 
and  the  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice  which  they 
committed  against  this  people^  that  vre  are  in  a  great 
measure  to  Attribute  the  failure  of  the  many  ezpedi- 
tions  whidi  were  aftenmrds  undertaken  fbr  the  ¥e- 
doction  and  coh>niaing  of  this 'country.   Spain,  being 
at  but  tired  of  making  such  fmitkss  attempts,  aAd 
irritated  at  the  loss  and  expense  vrhich  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  these  expeditions,  had  ertirely  renounced 
the  conquest  of  Cafiromia,  when  the  Jesuits,  in  1697, 
requested  permission  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
its  inlwbitants.    Father  Sslva  Tieriia.ehtered  up6n 
this  enterprize  with'  only  six  soldiers  and  three  In- 
diaqs ;  and  having  hinded  in  the  hay  of  San  Diony- 
sio,  on  the  19th  ot  October,  founded  the  presidio  bf 
JLoretto,  which  is  now  the  principal  pk^e  of  all  the 
missions  of  ^d  California.     T%ey  were  at  first  re- 
ceived with  great  joy  and  affection  by  the  Indiana  of 
the  neighboaring  mncberiis,  to  vrhbm  they  di»tribb- 
ted  a  daily-  allowxnce  of  jpoaoAr,  or  boiled  maize,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  attend  to  the  religious  ex- 
ercises and  instmctidns  of  the  holy  father.      But 
what  was  given  -as  a  favcAir  was  soon  cUimedM  a 


rigKi  i  and  the  Cfdifomians,  pletsed  with  tfie  rrnize,  Qg 
demanded  a  lar^rer  allowance  ihan  usual,  wliich  bf*  ^ 
ing  refused,  they  broke  out  into  compldnts,  wh 
in  A  thott  time  end^  ifi  open  hostilities.  They 
rounded  the  Spanisli  garriBon,  and  threatened  l 
with  deatruction.  They  twice  atteuipted  to  carry 
their  cattle,  tnd  even  stole  the  only  horse  bclooi 
to  the  mission.  But,  by  the  determined  courage 
perseverance  of  the  Spaniarda,  they  were  rtduced 
sgbmi^Mon,  and  treated  wiih  the  same  ktndner$ 
attention.  The  fathirr  continued  hia  instructi 
and  the  mnire  was  served  out  a  a  formerly.  The 
constaficy  and  iiigratitude  of  this  p>eople,  howrvai 
was  such,  (hat  it  was  foe  ml  impossible  to  bisid  tin 
either  by  prom^jjes  or  affection  ;  and  it  wa*  not  witl.j 
out  mn.fh  difficuhy,  snd  after  submitting  to 
hardshipi  and  deprivations,  that  they  had  the 
pect  of  rendering  this  colony  a  permatirnt  estahl 
ment.  They  had  not  only  to  struggle  against  the  incl* 
tnencie»  of  the  climate,  and  the  hostility  of  Lhcxtht* 
bitants,  but  also  ag;ain.ot  the  calumnies  and  opprtitiot 
of  their  own  countrymen.  Succours  had  frrqiient« 
ly  beenpromised,  but  as  oftcd  withheld  ;  and  F»tl*{f 
Salva  Tierra,  saw  himwlf,  at  one  time,  on  the  poir* 
of  abandoning  for  ever  the  convert! on  of  the  C»lifer» 
niane,  from  the  imposiibilky  of  prociirtng  a  sulEdot 
Bubttstence  for  the  missionaries,  and  others  empb^ 
in  the  enterprise.  Their  seal,  however,  at  iut  luf- 
rrioiinted  every  opposition,  and  in  a  few  years  tntM 
TalmotK  and  prebidioa  were  founded  throughout  thf 
pemcsula,.  Whatever  were  the  motives  by  irhidi 
these  men  were  actuated,  wiiether  by  a  love  of  power, 
or  u  serious  feg*ird  for  the  propagatjon  and  iaim«t 
of  rfjigion,  we  cannot  deny  them  the  merit  of  explo- 
ring this  neglected  province,  of  civilizing  il«  rwde 
benighted  inhabitants,  and  of  bringing  mauy  of  th«6 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  ^IlKiugh  the»ll* 
hours  have  not  succeeded,  either  according  to  tlKir 
seal  or  thtir  expectations,  yet  the  cause  of  the  fsilim 
did  not  li?  with  them,  but  with  the  nature  and  sitiiatioa 
of  the  country.  The  peninsida  of  GaHibrasa  is W 
ren  and  unwholesome,  while  the  tirighboariw  an* 
rioces  of  -  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  on' the  eaatemssietf 
the  gulf,  present  to  the  Spmiards  Abundant  iriMs 
and  a  fintfUf  soil,  objects  more  pvecknu  iathet/iqfcs 
than  the  precarious  vrealth  arismg  from  ^  fivf^ 
of  pearb,  vrhich  is  the  only  attraction  -of  OldOh- 
fbmia.  It  is  owrag  to  this  circnmstance,  ^at-hsA 
the  spiritual  and  tenipioral  prdgresa  dfthese^ik 
sioos  have  been  very  slow.  This  eowKty  Ma 
boast  of  only  one  Spnnidi  colony;  arid '■*  4009  Ik* 
di&ns,''  says  La  Perouse,  **  converted  and  oafledcd 
together  in  its  fifteen  parishes,  are  tiic  aole  Mtsf 
the  long  apostleship  of  =  the  difF^rent  rd^toos  sadtts 
wirieh  have  succeeded  each  ■othei'  in  this  pdnfal^ili* 
nistry."  Loretto  is  the  only  presiAetacj  wE<M^ 
hfbmia.  its  garrison  consists  of  54 -tM»aers^'«iho 
furnish  small  detachments  to  its  fi&eten  depeadeit 
missions,  which  are  San  Vmeente^  San'  DoniMO,  El 
Rosario,  San  Fernandez, '  San  Pfanceseo'de  'Saegat 
San  Gertrude,  'San  Ign8eio,'La  GuraddiBp^  Sms 
Rosalia^  La  Conception, -Can  Josef,  ■  San'rranaeito 
Xavier,  Lorettto^  9an  JoseJF'ide  Gkbo  Lnear,'Sld 
Todos  los  Santos.  The  population  of  thts^penhurii, 
faoMtiteij  within  the* lest'  wit j* ^^estrs|* hm'lices' Tif^- 
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Iv  diminishing.  Some  of  the  pariBhes  are  almost 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  CBpccisilly  St  Ignacio  and 
Guadalupe  ;  and  tttis  diminution  ha»  been  attributed 
to  the  smallpox,  and  another  malady  too  commoa 
among  Europeans,  and  which  they  have  invariably 
introouccd  into  all  their  settlemcnte  in  the  new  world, 
Another  cause,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  many 
obstacles  to  improvement,  which  arise  from  the  nature 
of  their  political  institutions. 

But  while  the  Spaniards,  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half,  were  wasting  their  strength  and  trcasure  in 
attempting  to  convert  and  civjlizt  a  barren  and  un- 
grateful country,  it  is  a  matter  of  tiurprize  that  New 
Caiiiornia,  whose  shores  had  been  carefully  examined 
by  Viscaino,  and  represented  by  him  as  both  popu- 
lous and  fertile,  should  have  been  so  long  neglected. 
This  fine  country,  which  would  have  moat  amply  re- 
pa.'d  all  their  » xertions,  if  properly  colonized,  was 
not  Mccupied  by  the  Spaniards  until  167  years  after 
its  first  discover)'  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  court  of 
Spain  was  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  discovery  made 
by  other  miritime  powers  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Amcnca.  and  dreacfed  lest  she  should  be  anticipated  in 
foroiing  settlements  in  that  quarter,  that  orders  were 
Siven  to  the  Chcvahcr  d«*  Croix,  the  viceroy,  and  the 
Visiiador  GalvLz,  to  found  missions  and  presidios  in 
the  ports  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey.  The  ex- 
peditii.ii  by  sea  pi*chored  at  San  Diego,  |"  April 
I7fi9 ;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  llicir 
fatigues,  the  want  of  shelter,  and  an  epidemical  dis- 
eaie,  the  consequence  of  the  bad  quality  of  their 
food,  the  colony  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  Most 
of  llicm  fell  sick,  and  only  eight  individuals  remain- 
ed on  their  feet,  when  the  lana  expcdiiion,  which  had 
jcome  through  Old  California,  arrived  with  assistance. 
Sut  it  was  r;ot  till  after  a  whole  year  of  researches 
and  labour,  that  they  succeeded  in  finding  ajjain  the 
^arbour  of  Monterey,  although  Vizcaino  nad  ck-arly 
pointed  out  its  situatioti  and  htttude.  Tlie  first 
mission  was  established  at  this  place,  in  1770,  by  the 
Franciscans,  who  still  rem.tiii  possessors  of  the  mis- 
sioos  of  this  province,  although,  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  duties  of  the  missions  in  tlie  pe- 
ninsula are  performed  by  Dominican  friars.  1  lie 
missions  of  New  California,  with  their  population, 
and  time  of  establishment,  are  shewn  in  the  follow^iiig 
*rable : 
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Karnes. 

Founded. 

Population 
in  1808. 

1. 

San  Diego, 

1769 

156'0 

2. 

dan  Carlos  de  Monterey, 

1770 

700 

3. 

Sail  Antonio  de  Padua, 

1771 

1050 

♦. 

San  Gabriel, 

1771 

1050 

5. 

San  I^uis  Obispo, 

1772 

700 

6. 

San  Francisco, 

1776 

820 

7. 

San  Juan  Capistrano, 

1776 

1000 

8. 

Santa  Clara, 

1777 

hSOO 

9. 

San  Buenaventura, 

1782 

950 

10. 

Sar.ta  Barbara, 

17«6 

1100 

It. 

La  Purissjma  Concepcion, 

1787 

1000 

12. 

Soledad, 

1791 

570 

13. 

Santa  Cruz, 

1794 

440 

li. 

San  Jose,         -         -      . 

1797 

630 

15. 

San  Miguel, 

1797 

600 

16. 

San  Fernando, 

1797 

600 

Karnes.  Fituaded.        Population  California. 

in  1S0S. 

1797  960 

1798  600 


17.  San  Juan  Bautiita, 

18.  San  Luis  Rey  de  Frsncia, 


According  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  population  of 
New  California,  including  the  Indians  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  who  have  begun  to  cultivate  their 
fields,  was  doubled  in  twelve  years.  In  1790,  there 
were  7748  souls,  and  in  1802  they  had  increased  to 
15,6.S0.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  missions,  there 
were  in  all,  according  to  the  parish  registers,  33,717 
baptisms,  8009  marriages,  and  16,984  deaths.  These 
registers,  however,  must  not  be  assumed  as  data 
from  which  we  may  deduce  the  proportion  of  births 
and  deaths,  as  in  the  number  of  baptisms  the  adult 
Indiana  are  confounded  with  the  children.  The  num- 
ber of  Whites,  Mestizoes,  and  Mulattos,  may  be 
fully  estimated  at  1300,  upon  whom  alone  the  go- 
vernment can  depend  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  in 
case  of  any  military  attack  by  an  European  power. 
The  «malIneB3  of  this  number,  so  disproportionate 
to  the  fertility  and  extent  of  the  country,  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  absurd  regulations  by  which  the  Spa- 
nish presidios  are  governed,  and  the  principles  of  co- 
lonization followed  by  Spain,  which  are  in  general 
directly  opposite  to  the  true  interests,  both  of  the 
mother  country  and  colonics.  «'  It  is  truly  distres- 
sing," says  the  Spanish  navigator  Galiano,  '« that 
the  military,  who  pass  a  painful  and  laborious  life, 
cannot  in  their  eld  age  settle  in  the  country,  and  em- 
ploy themselves  in  agriculture.  The  prohibition  of 
building  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  presidio 
is  contrary  to  all  the  dictate*  of  sound  policy.  If 
the  whites  were  permitted  to  employ  themselves  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
and  if  the  military,  by  establishing  their  wives  and 
children  in  cottages,  could  prepare  an  asylum 
against  the  indigence  to  which  they  are  loo  frequent- 
ly exposed  in  their  old  age,  New  California  would 
soon  become  a  flourishing  colony,  and  resting  place 
of  the  greatest  utility  lor  the  Spanish  navigators, 
who  trade  between  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands." 

The  governor  of  the  Californias  resides  at  Mon- 
terey, with  a  salary  of  4000  piastres.  His  authority 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  garrisons  and  the  indepen- 
dent  Indians;  for  he  is  not  aHowcd  to  interfere  with 
the  aSairs  of  the  different  missions,  but  is  only  obli- 
gcd  to  grant  assistance  wlnn  tlicy  claim  it.  His  real 
suhjicts  consist  only  of  four  hundred  military,  distri- 
butcd  in  the  diftVi< nt  presidios,  which  are  all  the 
means  that  are  required  lor  kerpiiig  in  s-ubjcclion 
about  50,000  waiidering  lodians.  rlvery  parish  ii 
governed  by  two  missionaries,  whtsc  authority  over 
the  converted  Indians  is  absolute  ;  and  the  domestic 
economy  of  each  mission  differs  scarcely  in  any  re- 
spects from  the  regulations  of  a  Wist  India  pluata- 
lion.  •'  The  men  and  women,"  says  La  Pcrouse, 
••  are  assembled  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  j  one  of  the 
priests  conducts  them  to  their  work,  to  church,  and 
to  all  their  other  exercise.  We  mention  it  with  pain, 
the  resemblance  is  so  perfect,  that  we  saw  men  and 
women  loaded  with  irons,  others  in  the  stock n,  and 
at  leugth  the  noise  of  the  ttrokcs  of  a  whip  struck 
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tolifornia.  our  ears,  this  punuhment  beio^  ala.-.  ad:r.:c:s>i,  but 
•  'v  '-  not  exercised  with  rr.jcri  so»i.-r.-.v,"  Tlvr  utmtMC  re- 
^l^ularity  and  order  pervades  ihe^e  r^rli^icus  comoiiuu^ 
tics.  Seven  hours  a  day  are  allotted  to  labour,  and 
two  to  prayen  ;  they  have  each  a  certai:i  allowance 
of  foodt  which  consist!  of  bniled  corn  and  maize,  and 
which  is  prepared  and  ierv?d  out  in  the  moning,  at 
noont  and  in  the  ev«nin^.  On  festivals,  the  ration  is 
beeff  which  many  ot*  :nem  :;ai  ra-.v.  Corporal  pu- 
nishments  are  indicted  en  bct'i  iexe::,  for  the  oeglecc 
of  pious  exercises,  or  for  the  ^millcst  dLihoiiesty ;  that 
of  the  women,  however,  is  private,  while  the  men  are 
exposed  to  the  view  of  all  their  telTow  ccaverts,  that 
their  punishment  may  serve  aj  an  example.  As  looa 
as  an  Indian  is  baptised,  he  immedb:elv  becocoes  a 
member  of  the  community,  and  subject  to  its  laws. 
Ou  no  pretence  whatever  is  he  allowed  to  return  to 
his  ranchcrid  or  family  :  his  Eite  is  aa  decided  as  if 
he  had  pronounced  eternal  vows  and  should  he  escape, 
he  is  brought  back  bv  torce,  and  under  pain  of  the 
lash  is  compelled  to  join  in  the  solemn  devotions  of 
the  altar,  and  to  offer  up  his  unwilling  prayers  to 
that  Dcinj;  who  desires  not  the  homage  of  the  lips, 
hut  the  free  and  unreserved  worship  of  the  heart. 
This  system  of  govemment  has  been  attempted  to 
bo  justified  from  the  character  and  disposition  of 
its  subjects.  They  are  n'presented  as  a  nation  of 
i-hiKlnii  thai  never  arrive  at  manhood  :  they  are 
nmall  and  weak,  entirely  destitute  of  that  love  of 
liberty  aud  independence  which  characterises  the 
iioithi-ni  nations,  and  equally  ignorant  of  their  in- 
•hmliy  and  arts.  They  liaye  very  few  ideas,  are 
alniiibl  ini-upablc  of  reasoning,  and  have  so  little 
•uhilily,  that  unless  continually  treated  as  children, 
I  hey  WduM  escape  from  those  who  have  been  at  the 
iiiiutilr  of  instructing  them,  and  again  return  to  their 
iiiiginiil  haibarisni.  But  if  the  Califomian  Indian 
lir  Mt  tK«liliili'  of  (he  ideas  and  qualities  of  men  9U 
tw  it  ii|iirM-iited.  by  the  present  principles  of  Spa* 
iilfeh  litiinlrtliun.  he  will  be  continually  kept  so.  He 
hiw  nil  |ir<i|irily  that  he  can  cull  his  own.  His  labour 
•titil  iitMiin*  iiie  eit|!i«Iy  under  the  direction  of  his 
iiMuiiit,  whiiMi  he  h;u  been  taught  to  regard  as  sa> 
iii^ii'ii  lirni^;*,  whii  hold  an  imnwdiate  and  constant 
iiil«i<'iiii4r  Willi  («(id  ;  aud  thus  he  is  retained  in 
liiiil  ¥1-1 Y  i!|i<-i  im  of  ignorance  which  it  should  be 
lliiii  tUut  iliidy  to  eradicate.  "Would  it  be  im- 
^,l.M\^t■,"  i*y*  l*a  Perouse,  "  for  an  ardent  zeal,  and 
nil  f<lrii"idiiiNry  patience,  to  convince  a  small  num> 
Ui  I  '•/  ItiniiUrit  of  the  advautagcs  of  a  society  found* 
f.,t  'III  ilif  riKblsofthc  people?  to  establish  a  right 
;t  (ir'ii.'riy  among  themi  which  is  so  bewitching  to 
4J>  wi'iij  -tf.'l  lhu»i  by  this  new  order  of  things,  to 
''•'/'/.'  '''"' ^'  "'^"  ^"  cultivate  his  field  with  emula- 
'•/.-.,  ''f  t'«  d«-<lic4te  his  lime  to  some  other  kind  of 
»tt,'/.f./H^ui."  It  inu't  be  allowed,  however,  that 
it.f,/Ji  titr  <-xeculive  power  of  the  missionaries  is 
«t«  /,{ ',9f  fei.d  uiicuntroulcdi  the  Indian  converts 
»>,f'.  ./l^/'i«  this  country  arc  governed  with  thegreat- 
»^*  //  ^lAhfrt*  and  humanity. 

W*.  siuil  now  proceed  to  give  a  general  descrip- 
ti/rt.  '.i  n,\%  province,  with  a  short  account  of  its 
laft" '«  f^f  Auctions.  In  such  an  extent  of  country 
««  nM^f^  U  expected  that  the  temperature  of  the 
9tt  ^ttttM  be  voMorm,    Accordingly  we  find  in  Ca- 


hfomia  a  very  great  variety  of  climate.  In  the  & 
northern  province  the  sky  is  tiften  foggy,  and  very  "* 
cold  wmds  sometimes  blew  with  impctuoiity  from 
the  north  and  north  west ;  but  the  chmate,  in  gene* 
ral,  is  mnch  more  mild  than  in  any  similar  eituatioa 
of  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  coaat  of  America^ 
In  the  central  districts  of  the  peninsula  the  air  is  ex- 
cessively dry  and  soltry  ;  but  in  the  toatheni  parts 
it  is  more  moderate,  and  of  a  more  kindly  qualhjt 
the  heat  being  tempered  by  its  proximity  to  the 
ocean  ;  and  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
ffulf,  in  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  the  water  evea 
freezes.  The  sky  is  constantly  serene,  of  a  deep 
blue  colour,  and  without  a  cloud  ;  and  it  bai  beea 
frequently  observed,  that  should  any  clouds  sppeir 
for  a  moment  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they  displi^ 
the  most  beautiful  shades  of  violet,  purple,  and  green  j 
a  phenomenon  which  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  a 
particular  state  of  the  vesicular  vapour,  and  the  pa- 
rity of  the  air. 

Old  California  is  ie  general  barren,  wild,  and  rug- 
ged, and  overrun  with  rocks  and  sand.     A  chain  of 
mountains  stretches  along  the  interior,  of  which  the 
movt  elevated,  the  Cerro  de  la  Giganta,  is  front  4500 
to  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  appears 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin.     They  are  almost  totalb 
bare  of  verduce,  or  at  roost  only  covered  with  imaU 
shnibs^riars,  and  low  trees.     Among  these  moun- 
tains, however,  are  bterspersed  several  valliesef  a  to- 
lerable soil ;  and  some  ot  ^  the  plains,  particularly  ta 
the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  are  well  adapted  both  for 
pasture  and  tillage,  and  might  be  greatly  improved 
by  cultivation.    Its  greatest  defici«:ncy  is  tne  acarcity 
of  water.     From  Cape  San  Lucas  to  the  river  Cdo- 
rado,  an  extent  of  nearly  200  leagues,  there  arc  only  tw^ 
streams  that  run  into  the  Gulf  of  CaHfomia  ;  theoB^ 
passes  through  the  mission  of  San  Josef,  and  discbacT'— 
ges  itself  into  the  bay  of  S.  Barnabas ;  the  other   ~ 
the  MuWge,  which  waters  the  mission  of  Santa  ~ 
sab'a.    The  currents  which  descend  on  the  eastc 
side  of  the  mountains,  are  far  from  being  numerous 
but  their  course  and  position  have  not  yet  been  dS 
tinctly  ascertained.      Several  springs  are  scatter-** 
throughout  the  country,  whose  waters,   except 
times  of  great  rain,  are  swallowed  up  in  the  aria  s&_: 
long  before  they  reach  the  ocean. — '*  Through  a  p  .a 
ticiuar  fatality,"  says  M.  Humboldt,  "  it  is  remai 
ed,  that  the  rock  is  naked  where  the  water  gusi 
out,  while  there  is  no  water  where  the  rock  is  cov- 
ed with  vegetable  earth.    Wherever  springs  and  eaa 
happen  to  be  together,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  5 
mense  ;  and  it  was  in  these  phces,  of  which  the  niv 
her  is  far  from  great,  that  the  Jesuits  establis' 
their  first  missions."     New  CaHfomia,  however, 
a  very   different   appearance.     It  is  well  wate 
woody,  and  fertile ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  pictures 
countries  in  the  world.    Frequent  fogs  and  dews  j^ 
vigour  and  vegetation  to  the  soil,  which  consists  » 
black  spongy  earth,  aud  produces  in  great  abundar^    ^ 
many  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.     Wheat,  mai^^^ 
barley,  beans,  lentiles,  &c.  are  cultivated  in  the  fielc^^^ 
and  most  of  the  roots  and  fruit-trees  of  Spain  h^"^^ 
been  carefully  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  the  '*'      "' 
dians.     They  have,  besides,  plantains,  bananas,  < 
coa-nuts,  sugar-canes,  indigo,  and  a  great  variety 
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:  and  planls.  One  species  of  these  plants, 
; ,  supplies  the  Indiatts  with  thread  for  ma- 
kin,^  tlicir  nft«,  and  other  purposes;  and  of  others 
ihcy  make  a  kind  of  plates  and  baskets,  of  a  very 
elegant  and  intricate  workmanship.  Of  the  same 
herbs,  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado 
form  little  tubs,  called  coritas,  which  generally  hold 
about  two  bushels  of  maize,  and  with  which  they 
transport  their  goods  from  one  sliore  to  another, 
without  being  the  least  damaged  by  the  water,  by 
Bvrimming  and  pushing  them  before  them.  Wild 
vines  grow  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  yield 
very  large  grapes,  but  of  a  very  sour  quality;  and 
European  vines  and  olives  have  been  cultivated  here 
with  great  success.  Good  wine  is  made  in  all  the 
villages  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  37lh  degree 
of  north  latitude  ;  and  near  San  Diego,  oil  is  made 
of  as  excellent  a  quality  as  any  in  Andalusia.  But 
the  principal  and  most  useful  of  all  the  indigenous 
trees  of  California,  is  the  pita/iat/a,  a  kind  of  beech, 
the  fruit  of  which  formerly  constituted  the  great 
harvest  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  It  is  chiefly  found 
tii  a  dry  soil,  and  differs  in  appearance  from  all  other 
Xrttt.  It  has  no  leaves,  and  the  fruit  grows  to  the 
boughs,  which  are  fluted,  and  rise  vertically  from 
the  stem,  forming  a  very  beautiful  top.  The  fruit 
is  like  a  horse  chesnut,  and  full  of  prickles  ;  but  the 
pulp  resembles  that  of  a  fig.  only  more  soft  and  lus- 
cious, but  always  of  an  exquisite  taste.  The  most 
valuable  quality  of  this  fruit,  however,  is  its  being  a 
■pecific  against  the  distemper  dt;  Loanda. 

This  country  abounds  with  domestic  animals,  and 
fiah  and  game  of  every  description.  Hares  and  rab- 
bits Are  vi-ry  common,  and  the  trees  are  inhabited  by 
the  most  delightful  birds.  The  thickets  are  stocked 
v^ith  small  gK-y  tufted  partridi^^es,  which  are  extreme- 
ly well  flavoured,  and  feed  in  large  companies  of  three 
or  four  hundred.  On  the  potids  and  sea- shore  are 
wild  ducks,  grey  and  white  pelicans,  gulls,  cormo- 
rants, curlews,  ringplnvers,  small  sea  water  hens,  and 
herons.  The  forrsts  are  filled  with  stacfs  of  a  gigan- 
tic size.  Flocks  of  forty  and  fifty  of  t  nem  are  fre- 
quently seen  browsing  at  a  time.  They  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  large  branches  nearly  4-^  feet 
long,  and  are  considered  as  among  the  most  beautiful 
animals  in  Spanish  America.  These  stags,  which 
•re  not  found  in  Old  California,  surprised  Sebastian 
Viscaino,  when  he  visited  this  country  in  1602.  He 
asserts  that  he  saw  »ome  whose  branches  were  nearly 
nine  feet  in  length.  They  are  amazingly  fleet,  and 
can  scarcely  be  taken,  except  by  artifice,  which  is 
practised  with  great  success  by  the  Indians  of  this 
country.  They  fix  a  stag's  head,  with  its  long 
branches,  upon  their  own,  and,  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrows,  they  creep  on  all  fimrs,  and  by  half  con- 
cealing themselves  among  the  brushwood  and  long 
grass,  and  imitating  the  motion  of  a  stag  wii^n  feed- 
ing, they  draw  around  them  the  unsuspecting  herd, 
who  become  the  victims  of  the  deception.  This  roe- 
thod  of  hunting  was  seen  by  La  Perouse,  in  the  sa- 
vannas in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monterey  ;  and  the 
Indian  played  lii»  part  so  well,  that  some  of  the 
French  hunters  would  have  fired  at  him,  had  they  not 
beeti  prevented.  The  skins  of  these  animals,  when 
Pressed  by  the  inhabitanta,  might  be  cuuvcrted  into 
▼Ot,  V.  I'AUTJ. 


a  very  considerable  branch  of  commerce.     A  more  Csllfornia. 
profitable  article,  however,  is  the  otter  skins,  of  which 
there  are  here  a  prodigious  number.    Until  1786,  the 
Spaniards  never  suspected  that  these  skins  were  of 
any  value,  and  never  thought  of  sending  them  to  £u> 
rope ;    but  the  government,  being  informed  that  a 
trade  in  this  valuable  peltry  would  be  productive  of 
the  greatebt  advantages,  have  reserved  the  exclusive 
commerce  of  them  to  itself;  and  it  is  supposed,  that 
the  number  of  otter-skins,   if  properly  collected  in 
New  California,   would  annually  amount   to   nearly 
30,000.     The  Indiana  who  inhabit  the  missions  are 
sometimes  employed  in  spinning  coarse  woollen  stuffs* 
called  /'mrM/flf,  and  also  a  kind  of  cotton,  which  they 
extract  from  the  rind  of  certain  fruits.    But  the  prin- 
cipal employment   of  the   converted  Californiaos  is 
agriculture;  and  the  cultivation  of  this  country  baa 
increased  with  great  rapidity  within  these  last  twenty 
years.      In   1791,  the  black  cattle  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  intendaiicy  amounted  to  '24,958,  which 
in  1802  were  increased  to  67,782,    besides   107,172 
sheep,  1040  hogs,  SlH7  horses,  and  879  mules.     Du- 
ring the  same  period,  the  cultivation  of  gram  waa 
more  than  doubled.     In  1791,  according  to  the  ta» 
bles  of  M.  Galiano,  the  Indians  sowed  only  87}>  /o^ 
wfgoi  of  wheat,  which  yielded  a  harvest  of  15,197 
/aitegas;  while,  in  1802,  2089  faaegas  were  sown, 
and  the  produce  33,576  fancgas.     •*  This  progresa 
of  agriculture,"  says  M.  Humboldt,  "  this  peaceful 
conquest  of  industry,  is  so  much  the  more  interesting, 
as  the  natives  of  this  coast,  very  different  from  those 
of  Nootka  and  Norfolk  bay,  were  only  thirty  year* 
ago  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  on  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, and  cultivating  no  sort  of  vegetables."    So  much, 
however,  cannot  be  said  for  the  peninsula  of  Old  Ca- 
lifornia.    The  few  fertile  spots  produce  suiiiciently 
luxuriant  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  French  beans,  gar- 
van  zo,  or  a  kind  of  pease,  and  all  sorts   of  e!>cu-' 
leiiis ;  and  the  vines  which  have  been  cultivated  here, 
yield  excellent  grapes,  the  wine  of  which  resemble* 
that  of  the  Canary   Islands.     But  the  arid   nature 
of  the  soil,   and  the   want  of  water  and  vegetable 
earth  in  the  interior,  must  always  prevent  this  couti« 
try  from  maintaining  a  numerous  population.    The 
aridity  of  the  soil,  however,  is  in  some  degree  cotDw 
pensated  by  the  immense  Quantities  of  fish,  and  al- 
most every  species  of  pearl  oysters,  which  are  found 
upon  its  coast  ;  and  these  last  have  been  the  chief 
inducement  to  adventurers  during  two  centuries  for 
visiting  this  desert  country.     These  oysters  are  most 
abundant  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  par« 
ticularly  in  the  bay  of  Ceralvo,  and  round  the  is- 
lands of  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Josef.     They  lie  in 
great   numbers   on    banks   in   the   gulf,  which  are 
commonly  called  itosUas,  in  three  or  four  fathomi 
water ;  and  may  be  seen  as  plain  as  if  they  were  on 
the  surface.     The  pearls  are  very  beautiful  and  large, 
but  frequently  of  an  irregular  figure.     This  fishing 
has  been  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  Spanish  co- 
lonists ;  and  indeed  since  the  cessation  of  the  pearl 
fishery  near  the  island  of  Marguerite,  the  guIfs  of 
CaUfortiia  and  Panama  are  the  only  places  in  Spaiush 
America  which  supply  pearU  for  ine  commerce  of 
Europe.     This  branch  of  commerce  has  of  late  years 
very  much  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  avarice  ami  vio* 
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C'alipila.  lenc«  of  the  adventurers,  who  pay  the  Indians  and 
-f"  negroes  employed  as  drivers  so  poorly,  and  treat  them 
BO  harshly,  that  the  fishery  is,  considered  as  alnrost 
abandoned.  The  cordillcra  of  Old  California  is  inha* 
bited  by  animals  which  resemble,  both  in  their  form 
and  their  habits,  the  moiiflon  of  Sardinia.  Their 
horn.<t  are  curved  in  a  spiral  form ;  and  they  leap, 
like  the  ibex,  with  their  head  downward  ;  but  are  es- 
.  sentially  different  from  the  wild  goats,  which  are  of 

an  ashy  white,  and  pccuhar  to  New  Cahfornia. 

••  New  California,"  says  La  Perouse,  who  visited 
the  country  in  1786,  *'  notwithstanding  its  fertility, 
cannot  as  yet  reckon  a  single  settler  ;  some  soldiers 
married  to  Indian  women,  who  dwell  in  forts,  or  who 
are  spread  among  the  small  detachments  of  troops  in 
the  different  missions,  at  this  time  constitute  the 
whole  Spanish  nation  in  this  part  of  America.  If  it 
were  at  a  less  distance  from  Europe,  it  would  in  no 
respect  yield  to  Virginia,  which  is  opposite  to  it  ( 
but  its  proximity  to  Asia  may  indemnify  it,  and  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  good  laws,  and  more  especially 
liberty  of  commerce,  would  speedily  procure  it  some 
settlers  ;  for  the  Spanish  possessions  are  so  extensive, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  the  population  can  become  numerous  in  any 
of  its  colonics.  The  great  number  of  both  sexes 
who  are  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  have  taken  vows  to 
continue  so,  and  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Spanish 
government  to  admit  only  one  religion,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  most  violent  means  in  support  of  it,  will  in> 
cessantly  oppose  a  new  impediment  to  every  increase," 
See  Vcnegas'  IlislOTtf  of  California ;  Humboldt's 
Polilical  Essay  on  the  Ktiis'hm  ofNetv  SjMin,  vol.  ii. 
p,  319  ;  and  La  Pcrouse's  Voi^age,  vol.  ii.  p.  19-k  (p) 
CALIGULA,  Cars  Cbsar,  the  fourth  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  was  the  son  of  Germanicus,  the 
adopted  son  of  Tiberius.  He  was  born  on  the  Slst 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  Rome  765,  and  the 
twelfth  of  our  sera.  Being  brought  up  from  his  in- 
fancy in  the  camp,  his  mother  Agrippina,  an  able  in- 
triguing woman,  wishing  to  make  him  popular,  al- 
ways dressed  him  in  the  habit  of  a  common  soldier, 
cr  caligatus,  so  termed  from  wearing  the  caliga,  or 
military  boot ;  from  which  circumstance,  Caius  was 
affectionately  distinguished  among  the  men  by  tlie 
name  of  Caligula,  or  the  little  private.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  lamented  father,  whom  he  had  ac- 
companied in  the  expedition  to  Syria,  Caligula  re- 
turned home,  and  lived  with  hie  mother,  who,  in  a 
short  lime,  incurring  the  suspicions  of  Tiberius,  was 
banished  by  the  senate.  He  then  removed  to  the 
house  of  Li  via  Augusta,  at  whose  funeral  obsequies 
he  pror.ounccd  an  oration,  though  yet  but  a  stripling; 
and  having  nsided  for  some  time  with  his  grandmo- 
ther Antonia,  he  was  summoned,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  to 
attend  his  grandfather  Tiberius  to  Caprsea. 

Tiberius  seems  at  first  to  have  had  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  talents  of  his  grandson,  as  his  princi- 
pal motive  in  bringing  him  forward  at  this  time,  was 
to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  Scjanus,  now  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  the  tyrant.  Caligula  did  eve- 
ry thing  in  his  power  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
emperor.  Not  a  word  escaped  his  lips  respecting 
the  coodcmnalion  of  his  mother,  and  his  two  bro- 


thers ;  his  fierce  feelings  he  so  carefully  «npprc»»ed  iu 
the  presence  of  Tiberius,  that  no  insult  or  provoca- 
tion could  rouse  him  ;  and  he  so  effectually  studied 
and  assumed  the  conduct,  humours,  language,  M.d 
even  tone  of  voice  of  the  emperor,  that  it  w^is  soon 
remarked  of  him,  that  **  never  was  there  a  better  ser- 
vant, nor  a  worse  master."  His  natural  disposition, 
however,  which  was  ferocious  and  base  beyond  con- 
ception, occasionally  broke  out  in  spite  of  all  his  dis- 
simulation.  It  was  even  then  observed,  that  he  ea- 
gerly attended  at  all  executions  and  tortures  ;  tnuf- 
ned  up  in  a  long  garment,  he  prowled  through  the 
streets  at  night,  and  engaged  in  the  lowest  debauch- 
eries ;  whilst  proficiency  in  dancing,  fencing,  singing, 
and  other  accompUshments  of  the  same  nature,  con- 
stituted the  sole  object  of  Itis  ambition.  So  sensible 
was  Tiberius  himself  of  the  depravity  of  his  charac- 
ter, that  he  often  asserted,  that  Caius  lived  but  to  be 
the  destruction  of  him  and  all  around  him,  and  con- 
fessed, that  he  was  rearing  a  serpent  for  the  Roman 
people,  and  a  second  Phaeton  for  the  world. 

About  this  period,  Caligula  was  married  to  Junia 
Claudilla,  or  Claudia,  daughter  of  Marcus  Silanus,  a 
most  respectable  senator ;  but  Junia  soon  afterwards 
dying  in  childbed,  he  attached  himself  to  Eimia,  the 
wife  of  Macro  the  pretorian  prefect.  This  woman 
he  won  over  to  his  purposes,  under  a  solemn  promise 
of  marrying  her  on  his  accession  ;  an  event  which, 
according  to  some,  she  and  her  husband  materially 
contributed  to  accelerate,  having,  by  the  directions  of 
Caligula,  poisoned  the  emperor.  The  real  intention 
of  Tiberius  with  regard  to  the  succession  is  not  »'ell 
ascertained.  Well  aware  of  the  monstrous  character 
of  Caligula,  he  seems  to  have  wished  his  rejection ; 
but  the  memory  of  Germanicus,  and  the  popularity 
of  Caligula  himself  with  the  army,  deterred  him  from 
any  open  attempt  to  exclude  him.  He  therefore  be- 
queathed the  empire  conjointly  to  him  and  his  bro- 
ther Tiberius  Gemellus,  a  young  lad  of  considerable 
promise.  No  sootier,  however,  was  the  breath  oui 
of  the  emperor,  than  the  senate,  instigated  by  a  blind 
hatred  of  the  old  tyrant,  immediately  cancelled  the 
will,  and  appointed  Caligula  their  sole  master.  Thij 
melancholy  event  took  place  A.  D.  37. 

The  real  character  of  Caligula  being  hitherto  but 
little  understood  among  the  people,  his  accession  was 
haded  wHth  universal  joy.  During  even  the  funeral 
procession  of  Tiberius,  amid  the  victims,  altars,  gla- 
ring torches,  and  other  customary  demonstrations  of 
woe,  the  giddy  multitude,  observing  this  hopeful  fa- 
vourite in  his  mourning  attire,  could  not  contain  their 
raptures,  but  greeted  him  with  their  blessings  and  ac- 
clamations ;  and,  in  three  mouths  after  his  accessioni 
160,000  victimsare  said  to  have  been  offered  through- 
out the  empire  in  thanksgiving  to  the  guds.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  was  indisposed,  the  people  cf  Rome 
watched  all  night  round  the  palace  ;  many  of  them* 
in  conformity  to  the  superitilion  of  the  times,  enga- 
ged to  fight  in  single  combat  for  his  recovery ;  and 
some  ,cven  devoted  themselves  to  death,  by  a  label 
which  ihcy  displayed,  as  substitutes  to  Pluto  for  the 
hfc  of  the  emperor. 

The  first  acts  of  CaUgula  were  by  no  means  ill  cal- 
culated to  encourage  this  universal  attachment.  Be- 
sides shewing  a  proper  regard  for  the  ashes  of  his 
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mother  and  hrothfr,  who  had  fallen  sacriGces  to  the 
^  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  he  pretended  to  bum  all  the 
docum«'nts  which  might  lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
thote  implicated  in  their  condemnation.  When  a 
incmori;«t  was  presented  to  him  respecting  a  design 
on  his  hfct  his  reply  wan,  "  that  he  was  conscious  «)f 
oo  action  for  which  he  cunld  be  hated,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  shut  his  ears  against  all  informers." 
Hi»  conduct  in  other  respects  was  equally  flattering. 
Among  other  popular  actions,  he  banished  from  the 
city  all  the  infamous  professors  of  vice,  restored  va- 
luable privileges  to  the  people,  strengthened  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrates,  was  extremely  nice  as  to 
the  qualifications  and  conduct  of  the  knights,  remitted 
taxes,  conferred  donations,  relieved  distress,  and,  in 
short,  was  much  too  good  an  emperor  to  continue  so. 
For  all  these  reasons,  a  golden  shield,  among  other 
honours,  was  decreed  to  him,  which  was  every  year 
to  be  borne  in  solemn  procession  to  the  capitol,  by  a 
company  of  priests,  followed  by  the  whole  senate  ; 
while  the  children  of  the  prime  nobility,  boys  and 
girls,  were  all  to  chaunt  in  regular  cadence  the  praises 
of  this  mighty  benefactor. 

The  Roman  people  were  destined  soon  to  awake 
from  this  delusive  dream.  Whether  we  are  to  as- 
cribe  his  conduct  to  insanity,  to  the  corruption  of 
the  times,  or  to  the  genius  of  despotic  authority,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  Caligula  disgraced  the  character 
of  human  nature  more  than  any  other  individual.  There 
is  something  in  unlimited  power,  well  calculated  to 
nurse  and  bring  to  perfection  the  caprices  of  human 
nature ;  and  to  this  circumstance  we  are  probably,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  ascribe  the  whimsical  bi.-ncfi- 
oence  and  the  wanton  barbarities  of  this  and  (he 
other  tyrants  who  then  governed  the  world.  Sub- 
jtclcd  to  no  coniroul  or  responsibility  by  a  political 
constitution,  furnished  with  no  motives  of  fear  or  ul- 
terior ambition,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next, 
they  were  naturally  impelled, like  the  inferior  creatures, 
by  every  motion  of  the  animal  fluids,  and  pardoned, 
*  butchered,  and  oppressed,  without  any  other  reason 
than  the  humour  of  the  moment.  AbsoUue  princes 
are  always  mad  in  proportion  as  they  are  powerful  ; 
once  above  the  consideration  of  laiv  and  public  opi- 
nion, we  are  prepared  for  every  inconsistency,  and 
every  enormity. 

One  of  the  first  public  crimes  of  Caligula,  was  to 
put  to  death  Gemellus,  the  unfortunate  youth  already 
mentioned.  Silanus,  too,  his  father-in-law.  Macro 
and  his  wife  Ennia,  and  several  others,  all  of  them 
zealous  agents  in  promoting  his  accession,  were  re- 
warded for  their  services  with  death.  Many  were  the 
persons  of  all  ranks,  who  fell  victims  either  to  hispo- 
litjcal  jealousy  or  to  his  caprice.  An  exile,  who  had 
bten  banished  by  Tiberius,  having  returned,  and  be- 
ing asked  by  Cali^^uia  how  he  had  spent  his  time, 
the  man,  by  way  of  flattery,  told  him  "  that  his  con- 
•tarn  occupation  was  praying  to  the  gods  that  Tibc- 
riua  might  be  destroyed,  and  CafiguJa  advanced  in 
his  room  :"  upon  this,  thinking  that  those  exiled  by 
him«elf  wmild  in  like  manner  wish  for  his  destruc- 
tion, Caligula  sent  his  executioners  through  all  the 
islands,  to  put  the  whole  of  them  to  death.  His  in- 
iMtc  lote  of  cruelty  exceeds  belief.     He  never  al< 


lowed  the  executioner  to  finish  criminals  by  one  great 
blow  ;  but  ordered  him  to  proceed  by  minute  and 
frequent  strokes,  that  they  might  feel  themselves  dy- 
ing. The  slightest  ofTence,  such  as  omitting  to 
swear  by  himself,  often  provoked  him  to  extremities. 
It  was  one  luxury  of  his  to  compel  fathers  to  wit- 
ness the  execution  of  their  sons  ;  and,  on  one  ocea- 
sion,  when  an  apology  was  sent,  he  invited  the 
wretched  man  to  a  magnificent  banquet,  and  assuming 
all  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  which  he  was  capable,  en- 
tertained him  with  the  utmost  merriment  and  jocular- 
ity,  Caligula  was  frequently  heard  to  lament,  that 
his  times  were  not  distinguished  by  some  signal  ca- 
lamity. Sensible  that  his  tyrannical  conduct  made 
him  an  object  of  universal  detestation,  his  common 
maxim  was,  oderiut  thnnrnctuant,  "  let  them  hate  mo, 

fjTOvidcd  they  fear  me ;"  and  once,  when  the  people 
listed  in  disapprobation  of  his  pursuits,  his  rage  burst 
out  in  the  horrible  vriah,  that  the  Roman  people  had 
but  one  neck,  which  he  might  cut  off  at  a  blow. 

The  monster  sometimes  attempted  wit  in  the  midst 
of  his  butcheries.  Some  Gauls  and  Greeks  having 
been  condemned  together,  probably  for  the  sake  of 
the  execrable  pun,  he  boasted  that  he  had  done  for 
Gallogrxcia.  A  military  gentleman  having  gone 
for  his  health  to  Greece,  and  petitioned  from  time  to 
time  for  a  renewal  of  his  leave  of  absence,  the  tyrant  at 
last  ordered  him  to  be  slain,  adding,  that  as  medicine 
had  been  of  no  service  to  him,  blood-letting  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Even  in  his  most  pleasant  moods, 
this  tremendous  jester  thought  of  nothing  but  blood. 
When  kissing  the  neck  of  his  wife  or  mistress, 
he  frequently  remarked,  ••  pretty  as  this  neck  is, 
off  it  goes  the  moment  I  order  it."  One  day  at  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  he  suddenly  burst  out  into 
laughter,  upon  which  the  two  consuls,  who  reclined 
by  him,  politely  ventured  to  demand  the  cause  of 
his  imperial  merriment.  "  I  was  only  thinking,"  re- 
plied Caligula,  ••  how  easily,  by  a  single  nod,  I  could 
assassinate  both  of  you."  His  jest  with  Apelles 
the  tragedian  was  more  serious,  whom  he  ordered  to 
be  dogged  most  unmercifully,  that  he  might  hear,  in 
their  native  excellence,  the  fine  tones  and  iuflexioas 
of  voice  of  that  actor. 

It  would  be  disgusting  to  enumerate  the  various 
acts  of  oppression,  by  taxation,  pillage,  torture,  and 
murder,  recorded  of  this  wretch,  who  was  also  equally 
infamous  for  his  effeminacy  and  horrible  debaucheries. 
His  incestuous  passion  tor  his  own  sisters  is  weJI 
known.  His  sister  Drusilb,  with  whom  he  had  been 
detected  in  scandaluub  familiarities  when  a  boy,  he 
now  actually  married  ;  and  he  bewailed  her  death 
with  the  most  extravagant  frenzy  of  grief.  His  next 
madness  was,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  to  give  him- 
self out  for  a  god.  He  actually  built  a  temple  to 
hii>  own  divinity,  and  instituted  a  priesthood,  altars, 
and  sacrifices  in  honour  uf  himself  ;  and  sometimes 
exhibited  himself  among  a  crovid  of  statues  of  hia 
brother  gods,  being  consulted  by  the  people,  and 
giving  respotibes.  As  a  deity  of  equal  rank,  be 
used  to  invoke  the  full  moon  to  his  embraces  at 
night.  He  likewise  held  private  conferences  with 
.hipitcr  Capitolinus,  at  one  time  muttering  some- 
thing in  a  low  voice,  at  another,  gravely  Ueteniog  j 
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and  was  not  nnfreqiiently  heard  to  remonstrate  wiih     of  the  conqueror 


the  other  god  in  pretty  sharp  language.  All  thia 
folly  was  scarcely  more  extravagant  than  hi'?  fond- 
ncsB  for  his  horse  Incttatus.  In  honour  of  this  ani- 
mRli  he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  appointed  domes- 
tics, and  supported  a  splendid  cable,  to  which  people 
were  invited  in  the  name  ol  the  horse.  He  moreover 
accommodated  the  steed  himself  with  a  marble  stable, 
and  an  ivory  rack,  gave  him  gilt  barley,  and  wine  out 
of  a  golden  cup,  swore  by  his  health  and  fortune, 
and,  according  to  some,  intended  to  make  him  con- 
sul. 

In   his   public   transactions,   Caligula  was  equally 
extravagant  and  cruel.      He  engaged  in  immense  un- 
dertakings,   Mich    as    filling   up    vallics,    and    level- 
Img   mountains,  merely  because   they    were  deemed 
impossible.     Among   these,    his   famous  bridge  at 
Bai«  was  none  of  the  least.     This  bridge,  supported 
on  two  rows  of  boats,   consisted   of  large  beams  of 
timber,  over  which  was  placed  a  bank  of  earth,  faced 
and  pa^•ed  with  solid  masonry,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
Appian  way  ;  and  extended  over  the  Bca  from  Biiiar 
to  Puteoli,  being  a  distance  of  near  four  milos.   Along 
this  floating  structure,  Caligula  paraded  on  horseback 
and  rn  chariots  for  two  successive  days  ;  and  to  add 
variety  to   the  scene,  having  invited  a  great  number 
of  people  to  view  the  bridge,  he  tossed  them  all  into 
the  sea,  and  there   knocked  them  on   the  head  with 
oars  and  poles  to  keep  them  under  water.     Wishing 
now  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  conqueror,  he  or- 
dered an  expedition  to   be  prepared  with  the  utmost 
haste,  resolving  to  conduct  it  in  person  into  the  heart 
of  Germany.      His  march  through  Gaul   was  some- 
times so  rapid,  that  the  standard-bearers  could   not 
keep  pace  with  the  troops  ;  on  other  occasions  it  was 
so  extremely  slow,  that  he  waited  to  have  the  roads 
swept  and  sprinkled  with  water  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  When  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  Rhine, 
some  person  unluckily   expressed  his  uneasiness  lest 
the    Gerrr.ans  might  now  be  at  hand  ;  upon  which 
Caligula  xvas  so  frightened,  that  he  suddenly  turned 
back,  and  would  not  wait  till  the  bridge  was  cleared, 
but  was  handed  over  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
Cither  side  of  the  river.     Soi  n  after,  m   order  to  re- 
trieve his  character,  having  commanded  some  German 
deserters  to  he  stationed  privately  in  a  wood,  and  a  re- 
port to  be  suddenly  spread  in  the  camp  that  the  ene- 
my was  near,   he   put  himself  courageously  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  and  assuming  the  air  of  a  great 
hero,  sallied  out  in  quest  of  the  foe,  scoured  the  fo- 
rest, and  then  ordered  a  great  number  of  trees  to  be 
converted  into  bare  trunks,  on  which  to  erect  the  tro- 
phies of  his  victory.     Ou  his  return  from  this  glori- 
ous campaign,  he  nearly  ruined  Gaul  with  enormous 
exactions,  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  another 
expedition  against  the  ocean,  which  he  had  determi- 
ned to  conquer.     Fortius  purpose,  having  drawn  up 
his  legions  on  the  beach,  arranged  bis  battering  rams 
and  other  military  engines,  and  ordered  the  trumpets 
to  sound  preparatory  to  the  charge,  he  suddenly  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  stoop  down  and  fill  their  hel- 
mets with  shells,  which  he  called  the  spoils  of  the 
ocean.      In  commemoration  uf  this  victory,  he  budt 
a  lofty  tow*er  on  the  spot,  on  which  a  light  was  kept 
bumijig  for  the  direction  of  mariners.      * 
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after  announcing,  by  letters,  all  Cjlq 
these  exploits  to  the  senate,  was  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  his  triumph,  which  he  resolved  should  be 
very  magnificent.  Great  numbers  of  Gauls,  the  tall- 
est that  could  be  found,  were  engaged  for  moving  in 
the  character  of  German  captives  in  the  proceBsion. 
These  were  compelled  to  dye  their  hair  of  a  red  co- 
lour, to  assume  various  uncouth  dresses,  and  to  pro- 
nounce occasionally  some  hard  words,  resembling 
German  and  other  savage  languages. 

These  childish  follies  were  succeeded  by  a  design 
of  a  more  serious  nature.  Recollecting  that  »toroe  le- 
gions had  once  mutinied  against  his  father,  Caligula 
resolved,  like  a  strict  disciplinarian,  now  to  decimate 
them.  With  this  view,  he  summoned  them  to  appear 
before  him  without  their  arms,  while  his  cavalry  wat 
observed  ready  to  surround  them  ;  but  the  legions 
suspecting  some  treachery,  put  themselves  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence  ;  upon  which  the  tyrant  fled  to  Romc^ 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  worthless  senate. 

The  public  patience  began  now  to  be  nearly  ex^ 
hauiited  ;  plots  and  conspiracies  began  to  be  talked 
of,  and  a  loriiiidjble  combination,  headed  by  Lcnlti.- 
lus  Getulicus  and  Marcus  Lcpidus,  was  actually  dis- 
covered.     Many   were   the  deaths  which   this  coti- 
spiracy  occasioned.     Caligula  now  kept  regular  listt 
of  those  intended  for  destruction,  and  seems  to  have 
meditated  the  horrible  design  of  cutting  off  tlw  whole 
senate,   with  a   great   proportion   of    the   principal 
knights.       His   odious    career,    however,    was    now 
drawing  to  a  close.     Cassius  Ch-.crea,  a  brave  officer, 
but  unfortunate  in  having  a  very  effeminate  voice,  be- 
ing ridiculed  on  this  account  by  Caligula,  and  exposed 
by  his  indecent  jests  to  the  derision  of  others,  res«jl»- 
ed  to  rid  the  world  of  the  monster ;  and  many  other 
Romans,  exasperated  in  like  manner  by  insult   and 
oppression,  joined  him  in  the  project.    After  a  Tarietf 
of  disappointment*  and  narrow  escapes,  the  conspira- 
tors at  last  found  an  opportunity  of  executing  thctr 
design,  amid  the  confusion  of  a  festival.     While  the 
emperur  was  passing  from  the  theatre  to  the  palaoep 
during   the   celebration   of  the  games  in  honour  of 
Augustus,   Chzrea  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  neck, 
and  the  other  conspirators  rushing  upon  him  at  once^ 
dispatched  him  by  repeated  blows,  none  offering  to 
asoist  him.     His  carcase  was  allowed  to  remain  on  tlte 
spot  where  it  fell  till  night,  when  either  his  wife  or 
Agrippa  employed  some  person  to  remove  it,  and 
committed  it  half  burnt  to  the  earth.     Not  content 
with  his  own  death,  the  conspirators  resolved  to  ex- 
terminate his  whole  family,  and  accordingly  one  of 
their  party,  that  very  night,  put    to  death   nis  wife 
Cxsonia,  and  his  infant  daughter,  who  is  said  to  have 
already  manifested  the  ferocious   disposition  of  her 
father. 

Thus  perished,  A.  D.  *1,  in  the  29th  year  of  ht» 
age,  after  a  reign  of  three  years  and  teu  months,  one 
of  the  most  odious  tyrants  that  ever  ailitcied  the  bu« 
man  race.      No  sooner  were  the  tidings  of  his  deatlk'j 
sufficiently  confirmed,  than  the  people  gave  loose 
to  their  indignation.      His  statues  were  insiantly  puU 
led  down,  hiH  capricious  laws  annulled,  and  his  me- 
mory  as  much  as  possible  obliterated.     Tlie  external 
appearance  of  Cahgtila  was  no  bad  emblem  of  !u&«- 
muid, — his  form,  features,  compkxioQ,  and  ge»iure»» 
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all  contpiriog  to  produce  a  seoMtioo  of  dugiut  and 
i  horror.  Hi*  conntcnance*  vhich  was  oatorally  re-. 
pubive^  was*  in  this  respect^  imfHoved  br  art,  for  we 
aie  told  that  he  practised  at  his  mirror  all  the  frowns 
sod  distortions  of  face  which  he  deemed  best  calcula* 
ted  to  inspire  terror.  He  was  not  deficient  either  in 
talents  or  education ;  and  would  have  made  no  con- 
temptible fiffure  as  an  orator ;  but  his  chief  attention 
was  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  fame  as  a  dancer, 
musician,  gladiator,  and  charioteer.  Caprice  and 
crurity,  those  constant  attributes  of  tyranny,  were 
the  most  prominent  features  of  this  disposition,  and, 
combined  with  sensuality  and  cowardice,  formed  near- 
ly, the  whole  of  his  character.  As  Seneca  justly  ob- 
aerres,  CaUg^a  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  na- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what  mischief  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  greatest  depravity,  supported 
by  the  greatest  power.  See  Suetoniu*.  UmMermd 
HutUtru.     Creoter.     (  e) 

CALIPH,  or  Khalif,  the  title  by  which  the 
aucceasora  of  Mahomet  were  distinguished.  As  the 
hiatory  of  the  caliphs  has  already  been  given  in  its 
proper  phce,  (see  Arabia^,  all  we  propose  at  pre- 
aeot  is  to  nve  a  short  sketch  of  their  general  charac- 
ter, and  m  the  nature  of  the  office  with  which  they 
were  invested. 

The  immediate  successors  of  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  and  a  new  empire,  widely  extended,  but  not 
yet  fully  confirmed,  found  themselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  imitating  the  qualities,  by  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  cstabUshing  his  character  as  a  prophet, 
and  his  power  as  a  sovereign.  An  affectation  of  en- 
tfanaiastic  devotion,  and  oi  rigid  austerity,  was  essen- 
tial to  the  impostor,  who  pretended  an  immediate 
commission  from  heaven<  The  piety  of  Mahomet 
ymm  habitual  and  ardent ;  his  pretended  intercourse 
ivtth  the  Almighty,  frequent  and  ostentatious ;  and, 
.except  in  one  species  of  mdulgence,  which  he  granted 
Isberally  to  the  faithful,  and  which  formed  the  most 
attractive  allurement  of  his  paradise,  his  temperance 
.  and  sobriety  were  singular  and  exemplary.     In  these 

aaalities  he  seemed  even  to  be  surpassed  by  the  en- 
liusiasm,  the  austerity,  and  the  abstinence  of  the  first 
caliphs.  All  the  time  which  they  could. spare  from 
the  duties  of  royalty,  was  spent  in  prayer  or  in  pre^h- 
iog,  before  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet.  Abubeker, 
on  being  elected  to  the  caliphate,  ordered  his  daugh- 
ter Ayesha  to  take  a  strict  account  of  bis  private  pa- 
trimony, that  it  might  be  easily  ascertained  by  his 
■uUects,  how  far  he  was  enriched  or  impovenshed 
hj  nis  exalted  office.  He  claimed,  as  his  just  reward 
fat  the  service  of  the  state,  an  annual  saliuy  of  three 
faeces  of  gold,  with  the  maintenance  of  a  sinsle  ca- 
aael,  and  a  black  slave  ;  but  on  vhe  Friday  of  each 
-vreek  he  distributed  the  remainder  of  his  private  for- 
tune, and  the  public  treasure,  amongst  the  most  wor- 
thy and  the  nuMt  indigent  of  the  Moslems  ;  a  coarse 
nrment,  and  five  pieces  of  gold,  were  all  the  riches 
£c  had  to  bequeath  to  his  successor.  The  mortifica- 
tioiis  and  the  humihty  of  Omar  were  still  more  rigid, 
or  more  ostentatious  than  those  of  Abubeker.  Bar- 
ley bread,  or  dates*  were  his  only  food  ;  water  was 
bu  drink  ;  his  gown  was  torn  in  twelve  places  ;  and 
a  PeniaD  Batrap9  who  came  to  do  him  homage,  found 


him  asleep  among  beggars  on  the  steps  of  the  mosque 
of  Medina. 

An  usurper,  who*  without  any  peculiar  advantages 
of  wealth  or  family,  proposes  to  raise  himself  to  ab- 
solute power,  must  secure  the  affections  and  the  con* 
fidence  of  his  cojintrymen,  by  profuse  liberaUty,  in- 
sinuating affability,  and  humble  condescension.  The 
pretended  apostle  of  God,  satisfied  with  the  power 
of  royalty,  affected  to  disdain  its  pomp ;  submitted 
even  to  the  menial  offices  of  the  family ;  kindled  the 
fire ;  milked  the  ewes ;  and  mended  with  his  own 
hands  his  shoes  and  his  garments.  His  faithful  ad- 
herents were  rewarded  by  munificent  presents ;  the 
wavering  were  confirmed  by  splendid  promises  ;  and 
all  his  countrymen  were  gratified  by  the  gracious 
smile  of  the  prophet,  who  imposed  on  them  the  yoke 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  bondage.  These  popular 
qualifications  were  cultivated  with  no  less  attention 
and  effect  by  the  earliest  of  his  successors.  Multi- 
tudes were  fed  by  the  bounty  of  Abubeker,  the  mild- 
ness and  condescension  of  whose  general  demeanour 
conciliated  every  heart.  The  manners  of  Omar  were 
equally  modest  and  unassuming ;  and  his  bounty, 
like  his  treasures,  was  still  more  ample  thau  that  of 
his  amiable  predecessor.  To  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 
the  prophet,  he  assigned  an  allo%vance  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pieces  of  silver ;  to  each  of  the  aged  war- 
riors, who  fiurvived  the  battle  of  Beder,  he  allotted 
five  thousand  pieces ;  and  rewarded  with  an  annual 
pension  of  three  thousand,  the  last  and  meanest  of 
the  followers  of  Mahomet. 

To  found  a  new  dynasty  among  a  people  so  enter- 
prising and  warlike  as  the  Arabs,  required  the  daz- 
zling accomplishments  of  a  hero,  as  well  as  the  sanctity 
of  a  prophet,  and  the  prudence  and  sag^acity  of  a 
statesman.  The  splendid  victories  of  Mahomet  were 
continually  adding  credibility  to  his  pretensions  as 
the  messenger  of  God,  commistioned  to  propagate  the 
true  religion,  by  persuasion  or  by  the  sword ;  to  con- 
vert or  to  exterminate  the  unbelieving  nations  through- 
out the  world.  His  successors  gloried  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  commanders  of  the  faithful.  The  war- 
hke  virtues  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  bad 
been  displayed  under  the  banners  of  the  prophet ;  and 
the  hope  of  dominion,  or  of  paradise,  made  them 
ready  to  encounter  every  peril  in  the  propagation  of 
the  taith.  Omar,  in  his  reign  of  ten  years,  reduced 
thirty-six  thousand  cities,  or  strong-holds,  to  his 
obedience ;  demolished  four  thousand  churches  or 
temples  of  the  infidels ;  and  erected  fourteen  hundreid 
mosques  for  the  exercise  of  the  Mahometan  worship. 
In  one  hundred  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet 
from  Mecca,  the  empire  of  his  successors  extended 
from  India  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  comprehending  the 
widely  distant  regions  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  A- 
frica,  and  Spain. 

When  the  power  of  the  caliphs  was  confirmed  be- 
yond the  fear  of  revolution,  they  forgot  the  real  or 
affected  virtues,  which  their  predecessors  had  found 
necessary  to  its  acquisition.  Their  interest,  indeed, 
prevented  any  abatement  of  their  zeal  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Islamism :  but  the  moderation,  the  affability, 
the  self-denial,  even  the  courage  by  which  the  first 
caliphs  were  distioguifthcd,  soon  gave  way  to  the  lore. 
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of  pomp,  of  oppres&ion,  of  luxury,  and  effeminacy, 
naturalJy  inspired   by   uncontrouled   dominion   over 
Countless  niyriads,  and  by  theexhaustlcss  rc-soutcca  of 
the  richest  portions  of  the  globe.     The  cares  of  go- 
▼ernment  were  relinquished  for  the  softening  pleasures 
of  the  seraglio  ;  the  rewards,  by  which  merit  ought 
to  have  been  encouraged,  were  appropriated  by  wo- 
men and  favourites  ;  and  even  when  a  caliph  took  the 
field  against  an  enemy,  his  camp  was  encumbered  by 
the  unwieldy  hixiiry  of  the  palace.     The  enervating 
influence  of  this  example  spread  rapidly  throuj^h  the 
empire.     The  warlike  ardour  of  the  Saracens    was 
quenched  by  their  love  of  case,  and  of  debasing  in- 
dulgence ;  and  no  promises  or  rewards  could  allure  to 
the  field  the  descendants  of  those  enthusiastic  cham- 
pions, who  had  voUmtarily  crowded   to  the   stand- 
ards of  Abubekcr  and  Omar.     After  a  duration  of 
656  years,  the  power  of  the  caliphs  was  aboli&hed  by 
the  Tartars,  who  captured  the  holy  c;ty  of  Bagdad, 
A.  D.  1258,  and  put  to  death  Al  Mostasem  Billah, 
the  last  of  the  race  of  Abassides. 

As  the  caliphs  succeeded  to  the  regal  and  sacerdo- 
tal offices  which  Mahomet  had  assumed,  they  were 
the  most  absolute  moiiarchs  in  the  world.  No  pri- 
vileged order  was  recogniz-cd  in  the  Arabian  empire^ 
to  impose  a  salutary  restraint  on  the  will  of  the  despot ; 
and  among  a  people,  enslaved  by  superstition,  and  ig- 
norant even  of  the  name  of  liberty,  no  ftelings  of  inde- 
pendence  ever  arose  to  prompt  resistance  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  vicar  of  the  prophet,  the  vicegerent  of  God. 
The  Koran  was,  indeed,  prescribed  as  tne  rule  of  their 
actions,  and  inculcated  strongly  the  duties  of  justice 
and  humanity  ;  but  ihcy  were  themselves  the  judges 
and  mterpreters  of  that  sacred  code,  nor  was  the  moat 
zealous  Moslem  at  liberty  to  dispute  their  infallibility. 
In  quality  of  imam,  or  high  priest  of  the  Mussulman 
religion,  the  caliph  began  the  public  prayers  every 
Friday  in  the  chief  mosque,  and  delivered  the  khoth- 
bahf  or  sermon,  animating  his  hearers  to  zcdt  and  fide- 
lity in  their  duties  as  true  believers.  The  first  part 
of  this  service  was  always  performed  by  the  caliphs 
in  person,  even  when  they  affected  the  most  pompous 
state,  or  were  sunk  in  the  most  luxurious  indulgence  ; 
but  the  utterance  of  the  sermon  was  committed,  in 
later  times,  to  a  deputy  or  assistant  It  \v.as  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  caliphs  to  conduct  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  and  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  his 
empire;  and  it  was  their  prerogative  to  grant  letters 
patent  of  investiture,  as  well  as  swords,  standards, 
rubes,  and  other  insignia  to  the  Miihomctan  princes, 
who,  even  after  they  had  thrown  uff  the  yoke  of  the 
caliphate,  continuid  to  hold  of  it  as  vassals.  The 
caliphs  usually  went  to  the  mosques  mounted  on 
mules;  and  the  sultans  Selgiucidcs,  although  masters 
of  Bagdad,  were  compelled  to  hold  their  stirrups,  and 
to  lead  their  mult-s  for  some  distance  on  foot  ;  until 
they  received  from  the  caliph  Itie  sign  of  pcrmisaiun 
to  moutit  on  horseback.  In  short,  the  office  of^hc 
caliphs,  uniting  spiritual  itifluence  with  temporal 
power,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  ot  the 
pope ;  and  in  their  pomp,  their  haughtiness,  and  their 
Oppression,   httlc  difference  can  be  traced   betweoa 


the  vicars  of  Mahomet,  and  the  successor*  of  Peter. 
See    Herbelot's    BiUiotheque   Orientah;    Ocklcy 
Hislurif  of  (he  Saracens ;  Sale's  Koran  ;  Gibbon 
Uistonj,  vol.  ix.  X.;  and  Mod.  Univ.  Hut,  volt.  i.  ti. 
iii.     (k) 

CALIPPIC  Period.     See  Chrokoloov. 

CALY  YUG.     See  Chronology. 

CALL  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Heptaai 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia.      Linnxus  ruiiks  this 
nus  under  Gynaiidna    Polyandria  ;  Schrcber  und( 
Moncecia  Monandria  ;  and  Dr  Smith  under  Monce 
Polyandria.     See  Botany,  p.  108. 

CALLAH  £l,  from  Calah,  the  top,  is  the 
of  a  town  in  the  western   province  of  Algiers,  ai 
appears  to  be  the  Gitlui  or  Aptar  of  Ptolemy,  froi 
the  number  of  large  rivers.     It   is  situated  on 
eminence  on  a  range  of  mountains,  which  forms 
part  of  Mt'unt  Atlas.     Though  larger  than  M^tc 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  5  leagues  north  eai 
it  is  dirty  and  hregular,  and  has  neither  pavt  ment 
causeways,  nor  drams.     •*  There  are  sereral  villa^i 
of  the  same  nature,  says  Dr  Shaw,  and   in  the  h 
situation,  round  nbout  it ;    all    of   them   prohtal 
employed  in  the  same   manufacture  of  carpets 
burnooses."  •     The  Turks  have  a  small  garrison 
citadel  in  this  place.   Sec  Shaw's  Traveb  m  Barbei 
vol.  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  7f.     Edinb.  Edit,     (w) 

CALLANDER,    a  town  of  Scotland,    in  t 
county  of  Perth,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  ti 
river  Teith,  a  very  considerable  stream  which  iism 
from  Loch  Katrine,  and  diiicharges  itself  into  ifat 
Forth.     Calendar  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
but  principally  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  rivtril 
crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge.     It  consists  chipflf 
of  one  long  street  :  the  houses  are  well  built,  ana 
covered  with  slate.     In  a  square  space,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  street,  and  in  the  middle   of  the  til- 
lage, stands  the  pansh  church,  which  has  a  panliun 
ruof,  and  a  spire  over  the  pediment.     Near  the  mi- 
nister's house  is  the   foundation  of   an   old  square 
castle,  built   or  repaired  in   1596.  by   Li«ng»toi'«e, 
Earl  of  Linlithgow.     Since  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  manufactures,  the  town  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended.    About  100  looms  are  cmj^loyed  in  westing 
muslin  in  Callander,  and  in   the  adjacent  village  ot 
Kilmahog,  arid  nearly  100  girls  arc  occupied  in  ll* 
tambour  manufacture.     Since  Loch  Katrine  becaiw 
such  a  fashionable  place  of  resort,  Callander  hai  br^ 
much  frequented  during  the  summer   season,  «I><1* 
large  and  commodious  inn  has  been  built  for  thf  ap" 
commodation  of  travellers.      Population   of  the  vil» 
lage  about  1000.      See  PerTiimhirk.       (o) 

CALLAO,  a  sea  port  town  of  Peru,  situated  0» 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  Lima,  and  about  2^  leagues  from  theciiy 
of  Lima.  Prior  to  the  earthquake  which  happciX" 
in  17+6,  the  Spaniards  regarded  this  town  a«  i** 
pregnable.  It  was  defended  by  a  garrison,  and  *>♦ 
fortified  with  bastions  and  batteries.  Two  of  ll** 
suburbs  were  then  inhabited  by  the  Indians. 

The  harbour  of  Callao  has  always  been  refl[»rd*d 
as  the  largest   and   most  secure   in   the   South  Se*' 
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■  The  burnoo&c  answers  to  our  cloak. 
I  cover  to  the  bead, 


It  is  generally  wove  in  one  piece,  and  la  strait  about  the  neck,  having  a  C3|X 
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There  are  no  rocki  in  the  haj,  and  the  water  is  very 
x^  deep.  Aft  the  windi  which  prevail  here  during  the 
winter  always  blow  between  the  south  east  and  the 
sooth,  but  most  generally  from  the  south,  the  bay 
of  Callao  is  always  tranquil,  beinr  defended  from  the 
south  winds  by  a  long  neck  of  und  which  projects 
into  the  sea,  and  by  the  large  island  of  St  Lawrence 
opposite  to  this  cape,  and  the  small  islands  of  Fron> 
ton  and  £1  Corcobado.  The  river  of  Lima,  which 
dischargres  itself  into  the  sea  under  the  walls  of  CaU 
lao,  fumivhes  abundance  of  good  water,  and  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  is  facilitated  by  a 
mole  fumitihed  with  excellent  cranes. 

Or  the  20th  of  October  1687»  at  the  second  con- 
cussion of  the  earthquake,  the  sea  retired  within  its 
usual  limits,  and  returning  in  mountainous  waves, 
overwhelmed  Callao  and  the  adjacent  country.     Du- 
ring the  earthquake  of  1746,  this  town  suffered  still 
greater  devastations.     The  port  of  Callao  and  several 
■of  the  buildings  sunk  into  the  ground ;  but  this  evil 
waa  nothing,  compared  to  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  succeeded  it.    *<  The  sea,  says  Ulloa,  receding 
-to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  returned 
in  noountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the  violence  ot 
the  agitation,  and  suddenly  turned  Callao  and  the 
neighbouring  country  into  a  sea.    This  was  not,  how- 
ever, totally  performed  by  the  first  swell  of  the  waves, 
ibr  the  sea  retiring  further,  returned  with  still  more 
impetuosity,-  the  stupenduous  water  covering  both 
die  walls  and  other  buildings  of  the  place,  so  that 
whatever  had  escaped  the  first,  was  now  totally  over- 
whelmed by  these  terrible  mountains  of  waves,  and 
sothing  renuuned  except  a  piece  of  the  wall  of  the 
port  of  Santa  Cruz,  as  a  memorial  of  this  terrible  de- 
vastation.    There  were  then  23  ships  and  vessels, 
great  and  small  in  the  harbour,  of  which  19  were  ab- 
-•olntely  sunk,  and  the  other  four,  amongst  which  was 
«  frigate  called  St  Fermus,  carried  by  the  force  of 
-the  waves  to  a  great  distance  up  the  country.     This 
terrible  inundation  extended  to  other  parts  on  the 
■«oast,  as  Cavallos  and  Guanape.     At  Callao,  where 
tlie  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  about  4000, 
two  hundred  only  escaped ;  and  twenty-two  of  these 
'lyy-  meams  of  the  above-mentioned  fragment  of  a  wall.'' 
The  town  of  Callao  has  been  rebuilt  upon  the 
•ame  place,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league 
■from  the  sea,  and  has  been  called  BelU-vista.    As 
-Callao  is  the  sea-port  of  Lima,  a  full  account  of  its 
trade  will  be  given  under  the  article  Lima.     West 
Jaang.  76"  58',  South  Lat.  12*»  1'  53".    See  Juan  and 
XJUoa's  Voynge  to  South  America^  vol.  ii.  book  vii. 
^lap.  viii.  p.  82-84,  in  which  will  be  found  a  plan  of 
.  the  -port  of  Callao. 

CALLAO,  or  according  to  Europeans,  Cah- 
wmxxiOi  a  small  island  in  the  Chinese  sea,  stretching  in 
s  north  westerly  direction,  along  the  coast  of  Cocnin- 
«hina,  about  SO  miles  from  the  continent,  and  is 
neiu-ly  five  miles  long  and  two  broad.  Its  eastern 
aihore  is  rendered  completely  inaccessible  by  a  conti- 
mied  range  of  overhanging  diifs  and  immense  rocks, 
which  in  some  places  rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
•ea  ;  while  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  is  covered 
'With  verdure,  and  indented  with  several  small  sandy 
bays,  affording  safe  and  convrnient  stations  for  land- 
ing. ThesC)  however,  are  separated  from  each  other 
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by  steep  and  rugged  ridges,  which  renders  all  com-  Caliacr^ 
munication  between  them  by  land  extremely  dif&-  ^''"'■ 
cult.  *"'V  '- 

At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  bays, 
is  a  fertile  valley,  containing  about  two  hundred 
acres,  where  the  ground  rises  gently  towards  the 
east,  and  is  bounded  on  each  side  witn  lofty  moun- 
tains,  the  highest  of  which  is  about  1500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  "  This  small  but  enchanting 
spot,"  says  Mr  Barrow,  '*  is  beautifully  diversified 
with  neat  houses,  temples,  clumps  of  trees,  small 
hillocks  swelling  from  the  plain,  and  richly  decorated 
with  shrubbery  and  trees  of  various  kinds ;  among 
which  the  elegant  areea,  rising  like  a  Corinthian  co- 
lumn, is  eminently  conspicuous."  This  is  the  onlv 
inhabited  part  of  the  island  ;  and  the  principal  vil» 
lage,  which  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  beach, 
contains  about  SO  habitations.  A  few  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone  and  roofed  with  tiles,  but  the  rest 
are  constructed  entirely  of  bamboo,  and  have  a  very 
TnaX  and  cleanlir  appearance. .  About  SO  others  are 
scattered  over  the  valley,  behind  each  of.  which  are 
enclosures  of  sugar  canes,  tobacco,  and  other  vegre- 
tables )  at  the  head  of  the  village  is  a  house  larger  tmu 
any  of  the  rest,  which  Mr  Barrow  supposed  to  be 
the  habitation  of  the  chief  person  of  the  island. .  It 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  apartments,  and  en- 
closed by  a  stone  wall ;  and  the  approach  to  it  was 
through  a  gateway  between  two  stone  pillars.  On 
the  side  of  the  hill  behind  the  village,  is  a  cave,  ac- 
cessible only  by  one  path,  through  an  irregular  range 
of  rocks  ;  and  at  its  mouth  is  a  small  temple,  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  plain.  This  temple 
is.  open  in  front,  with  a  colonnade  before  it  of  round 
wooden  pillars,  painted  red  and  varnished.  Several 
others  of  the  same  construction  arc  dispersed  up  and 
down -the  valley. .  The  inhabitants  rear  a  few  goats 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  are  -covered 
with  luxuriant  pasture ;  and  they  water  their  rice 
fields  by  carrying  a  small  rivulet  along  the  upper 
ridges  of  the  vale,  and  conveying  it  through  sluices, 
as  occasion  requires,  to  the  grounds  below. 

When  Mr  Barrow  visited  this  place,  the  principal 
inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  a  strange  ves- 
sel, embarked  in  their  gallies  and  left  the  island  ;  and 
as  none  of  the  people  whom  he  met  with  could  un- 
derstand his  Chmese  interpreter,  he  was  obhged  to 
have  recourse  to  hieroglyphics,  and  to  draw  the  fi- 

fures  of  such  articles  as  he  wished  to  purchase. 
*oultry  and  fruits  were  immediately  brought,  for 
which  ne  paid  high  prices,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  islanders.  See  Barrow's  Voyage  to 
Cochinchina  ;  or,  Staunton's  Account  of  an  Emoatsy 
to  ChinOf  vol.  i.  p.  366,  &c.    (l) 

CALLE,  I^A,  a  seaport  town  of  Algiers,  in  the 
province  of  Constantine.  The  sea  surrounds  it  on 
three  sides,  and  the  other  side  is  defended  by  a  ^trong 
wall.  About  the  year  1560,  a  company  of  merchants 
from  Marseilles  built  a  fort  near  this  place  for  the 
protection  of  their  magazine  of  com,  and  of  the  boats 
m  which  they  carried  on  the  Coral  fishery.  The 
Algerines  speedily  demolished  this  fort,  under  the 
pretence  that  the  French  had  carried  off  so  much 
com  as  to  occasion  a  famine  in  the  country ;  but  in 
1728  Lotus  XIII.  sent  an  engineer  to  build  another 
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fort  called  the  Bastion  of  France,  at  a  little  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  former  ones.  The  foundations 
were  scarcely  laidi  when  the  Moors  and  Arabs  again 
destroyed  it,  and  compelled  the  engineer  to  re-em- 
bark. The  French  king,  however,  unwilling  to 
abandon  his  plan,  completed  the  fort  a  few  years  af- 
terwards, and  the  French  African  Company  esta- 
blished thems'-lves  in  the  place.  The  insalubrity  of 
the  situation,  arising  from  the  ponds  and  marshes 
which  are  adjacent  to  it,  induced  the  company  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  by 
which  they  were  permitted  to  remove  to  La  Calle, 
another  inlet  about  three  leagueb  to  the  east,  and  to 
carry  on  a  free  commerce  with  the  Moors  and  Arabs. 
At  La  Calle,  they  bad  a  magnificent  house  and  gar- 
den, three  hundred  coral  fishers,  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, several  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  place  tif  arms. 
The  rcr-t  of  the  town  consists  of  mean  huts,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  lower  orders  from  Marseilles,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  company.  '*  Besides  the 
advantages  of  the  coral  fishery,"  says  Dr  Shaw,  "  and 
of  the  whole  trade  of  the  circumjacent  country,  they 
-have  also  at  Bona,  Tuckush,  Seigata,  and  Cull,  the 
monopoly  of  corn,  wool,  hides,  and  wax }  from 
which  they  pay  yearly  to  the  government  of  Algiers, 
to  the  Kaide  of  Bona,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabs,  S0,000  dollars,  i.  e.  about  5000 
guineas  of  our  money — a  trifling  sum  for  such  great 
privileges."  Dr  Shaw  thinks  that  the  Bastion  and 
La  CaTle  arc  too  near  each  other  to  be  taken  for  the 
Diana  and  Nalpotes  of  the  Itinerary,  though  he  is  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  that  si- 
tuation. Population  about  400.  West  Ix>ng.  8"  50', 
North  Lat.  SC*  50^.  See  Shaw's  Travtlt  in  Bar. 
itarifi  vol.  i.  p.  111.  Edin.  edit.  chap.  vii.     (o) 

CALLEN,  a  port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny  and  province  of  Leinstcr.  The  princi- 
pal objects  deserving  of  notice  in  this  place,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  abbey,  and  three  castles,  with  some  traces 
of  walls  which  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  destroyed, 
and  a  moat  about  40  feet  high,  with  a  flat  top  138 
feet  by  72.  About-  3C60  acres  of  fine  ground,  with 
a  limestone  bottom,  are  included  within  the  liberties 
of  the  town,  and  a  common  of  1500  acres,  which  has 
been  greatly  diminished  by  encroachments,  belong 
to  the  inhabitants.  There  is  here  a  distillery,  and 
some  lace  is  manufactured  in  the  towns.  The  seven 
fairs  which  are  held  at  Callen,  are  remarkable  for  the 
sale  of  horses  and  turkeys.  Great  quaiitities  of  the 
latter  are  bought  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to 
Bristol.  Number  of  houseii  582.  Population  3500. 
West  Loner.  7"  34',     North  Lat.  52"  3i>'.     (w) 

CALLlCARPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany, 
p.  119. 

C  ALLICOCCA.  See  Cephaeles,  and  Botany, 
p.  1.50. 

CALLIGONUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Dodfcandria,  and  order  Tetragynia.  See  Botany, 
p.  226. 

CALLIMACHUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet  and 
grammarian,  was  born  at  Cyrcne,  in  Lybia,  flourish- 
ed at  Alexandria  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
pluis,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  died  about  the 
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year  244>  B.  C.  He  wu  the  ion  or  descendant  of  < 
Bat  us  ;  whence  he  is  called  by  Ovid  Battiadt*.  (dm.  ' 
i.  14.  33.  Tr.  ii.  367,  &c.)  He  studied  under  Her. 
mucrates,  the  grammarian ;  and,  before  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  taught  a  school 
at  Alexandria,  and  had  the  honour  ox  educating 
Ap  •Uonius,  author  of  the  Argonautics. 

The  poetical  compositions  of  Callioiachos  conflate 
ed  chiefly  of  short  pieces,  such  at  hymns,  elegies,  and 
ep:grams  ;  and  when  it  was  remarked  to  him,  that 
his  powers  seemed  to  be  unequal  to  the  prodaction 
of  any  considerable  work,  he  is  said  to  have  made  use 
of  the  proverbial  answer,  **  A  great  book  is  a  great 
evil."  He  was  the  author,  however,  of  two  worki 
of  greater  length,  entitled  Hecate  and  Aiiia. 

Quinctilian  gives  to  Callimachus  the  first  plan 
among  the  elegiac  poets  of  Greece.  (^InH.  Orat.x.  1.) 
Those  of  his  compositions  which  have  been  preser- 
ved are  admired  for  their  elegance  and  classical  spirit. 
The  following,  we  believe,  are  the  principal  edition* 
of  his  work*.  H.  Stepken's,  4to,  1577  ;  Mad.  La- 
cier'Sf  4to,  Pans,  1674 ;  Graevius's,  8vo,  Utrecht, 
1697;  Bentley'sy  Svo.  London,  1741 ;  ErmeMi't,  8id. 
Leyden,  I76I  ;  Loetner's,  8vo.  Leipsic,  1774.  There 
is  a  translation  of  Callimachus,  into  English  vene,  by 
Dr  Tytler,  4to,  London,  1793.     («) 

CALLISIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  dassTri- 
andiia,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botamt,  p.  96. 

CALLISTHENES,a  Greek  historian  and  philo. 
sopher,  was  a  native  of  Olynthus,  a  disciple  sad 
kinsman  of  Aristotle,  and  the  contemporary  sf 
Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  accompanied  is  hit 
expedition  to  the  East.  The  austere  temper,  lunh 
ever,  and  unbending  republican  spirit  of  Callisthem, 
were  but  little  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  a  amt, 
and  upon  several  occasions  he  gave  great  oficnce  ts 
the  haughty  monarch,  by  the  freedom  of  his'refleo. 
tions.  At  length,  when  Alexander  came  to  the  ha- 
pious  and  frantic  resolution  of  assuming  -divine  bo> 
nours,  Callisthcnes  not  only  refused  to  join  the  other 
courtiers  in  flattering  his  pretensions,  but  addresicd 
to  him  a  spirited  remonstrance  on  the  subject;  whkh, 
however,  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  draw  upon 
liimself  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  prince.  The 
conspiracy  of  Hermolaus  furnished  a  pretext  forim- 
plicating  him  in  a  charge  of  treason  ;  though  it 
dues  not  appear  that  he  was  otherwise  guilty,  than 
by  having  uttered  bold  and  unguarded  expression! 
against  tyranny.  He  was,  however,  arrested  akwg 
with  thc.other  persons  accused  ;  and  though  it  would 
seem  that  his  fate  was  for  some  time  suspended,  it  if 
certain  that  he  suffered  death  in  consequence  of  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought  against  him. 

Callisthenes  wrote  a  History  of  the  Actiont  f^ 
Alexander^  which  is  cited  by  several  of  the  aocieot 
authors.  Many  other  works,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tant, are  also  ascribed  to  him,  or  to  some  other  sni- 
ter  of  the  same  name.  Among  these  are  a  History 
of  Greece,  comprehending  30  years  from  the  peaa 
of  Antalcidas ;  a  History  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  *  Pe- 
riplus ;  Persies;  Macedonics ;  Thracics ;  and  Afe- 
tumorphoses.  See  Arnan,  Exped.  Alex.  Plutarch,  is 
Akx.  Quint  us  Curtius.  Voss.  Hist.  Gnec.  Fabr. 
Bib.  Grcec.  (r) 
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^CALLITRICHE,  a  genos  of  plants  of  the 
class  Monandna,  and  order  Digynia.  See  Botany, 
p.  88. 

CALLIXENE,  a  genus  of  plaoit  of  the  class 
Hexandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botamy, 
p.  19+. 

CALMAR,  a  sea^port  town  of  Sweden,  and  the 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name,  compre- 
hending the  eastern  part  of  Fmland,  and  the  Isle  of 
Oeland.  It  is  strongly  situated  upon  the  Baltic, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Oeland,  from  which  it  is 
•eparated  by  the  vtraits  of  Calmar,  about  seven 
nules  in  breadth.  The  streets  of  this  town  are  re- 
gular, and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  the 
new  town  is  large,  thotsgh  not  very  populous.      It 

»i9  fortified  with  thick  walls,  buitl  of  pebble-stones 
fonnd  in  the  sea,  and  by  a  few  earthen  ramparts, 
ffupported  by  another  wall,  which  the  sea  surrounds 
on  all  sides  except  at  the  gate.  The  avenues  are 
either  full  of  marshes,  or  are  cut  off  by  the  sea, 
which  beats  upon  a  rocky  coast.  A  long  mole, 
built  with  itone,  extends  along  the  sea  side,  and  is 
defended  by  Fort  Grimskar,  erected  on  a  rock  about 
6fty  paces  from  the  mole,  and  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
A  garrison  is  constantly  kept  in  thi;)  fort.  On  an 
eminence  behind  the  old  town  stands  the  castle,  which 
has  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  ramparts, 
bastions,  and  ditches  full  of  water.  This  building, 
which  has  been  erected  at  different  times,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Grecian  and  Gothic  architecture.  The  in- 
scription ♦*  John  1 1 1.  1 568,"  is  over  one  of  the  doors  j 
but  this  must  be  the  mosl  modern  part  of  the  build- 
ing, as  the  hall,  94  feet  by  30,  is  still  shown,  in 
which  the  deputies  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way  assembled,  to  choose  their  common  sovereign. 
The  palace,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  Margaret,  is  converted  into  a  distillery. 
Calmar  once  occupied  a  different  spot  from  what  it 
does  at  present.  In  consequence  of  being  burnt  down 
in  1647,  it  was  built  near  to  the  Isle  of  Quaraholm. 
The  commerce  of  Cainiar  ivas  formerly  very  consider- 
able, but  a  great  partof  it  has  hcei.  transferred toStock- 
holm.  It  exports  annually  about  20,000  planks, 
^60  tons  of  alum,  and  a  great  quantity  of  hemp  and 
tow.  About  70  vessels  from  100  to  300  tons  are 
rmpluyed  in  this  trade.  Drabs  and  several  other 
woollen  stuffs  are  manufactured  here.  The  town  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contains  about 
500  houses.  East  Long.  60°  21'  45%  North  Lat. 
56*  40'  aO",     {w) 

CALMINA.     See  Calamo. 

CA LMUC KS,  Oelolts, or  Elitths, supposed  to 
be  the  Hippvphagi  of  Plirty,  ajid  other  ancient  histori- 
ans, are  a  tribe  oi  independent  Tartars,  and  a  branch  of 
chose  nomadizing  barbarians,  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  under  the  name  of  Mogul*,  ana 
led  on  by  Zengis  Khan,  subdued  and  desolated  the 
6iiest  provinces  of  Asia.  They  are  the  only  Tartar 
nation  that  has  retained  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Moguls  in  all  its  purity.  They  have  also  preserved 
the  manners,  the  dress,  and  the  religion,  which  all 
historians  have  attributed  to  these  conquerors;  and 
their  Coiitaish,  or  Great  Khan,  claims  the  honour  of 
being  the  true  descendant  of  the  Great  Zengis.   The 
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appellation  of  Calmuck  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  Cilmucki- 
the  Mahometan  Tartars,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  ou  ^  " 
account  of  their  pagan  worship ;  but  they  pretend 
that  they  have  a  better  right  to  the  name  of  Moguls 
than  their  neighbours  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  now 
known  bj-  the  name  of  Mongales ;  and  iudt-ed  the  ter- 
ritory of^  this  people*  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  embraced  the  very  states  which  Zengis  left 
as  a  patrimony  to  his  successors,  and  comprehends  the 
most  considerable  and  nchest  part  of  Tartary.  From 
the  river  Jaick,  or  Ural,  on  the  west,  their  possessions 
extended  along  the  southern  bounderies  of  Siberia  as 
far  as  the  river  Selinga  on  the  east,  and  skirting  the 
empire  of  China,  they  reached  on  the  south  towards 
the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  Turning  then 
to  the  north-west,  they  were  bounded  by  the  Mogul 
empire,  Great  Bucharia,  and  Turkestan.  These  ex- 
tensive territories,  however,  have  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed by  the  encroachments  of  the  Russians  and  the 
conquests  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Calmucks  were  driven  from  Thibet  in  1720, 
and  about  forty  years  after,  Kiang  Long  extended 
his  dominions  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Belur ;  so 
that  such  of  the  Calmucks  as  refused  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  were  compelled  to  seek  for  new  settle- 
ments towards  the  west.  Many  of  thero  dispersed 
themselves  iu  the  interior  parts  of  Asia,  and  among 
the  cities  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars ;  others  took  refuge 
in  Russia :  some  thousands  fled  to  Siberia  ;  but  the 
greatest  number  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
Chinese  sovereignty.  At  present  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  of  the  Cslmuck  hordes,  accordmg  to 
Grosier,  inhabit  the  country  lying  between  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  Muscovy,  Samarcand,  and  Cashgar.  Others 
also  occupy,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  both  banks 
of  the  Volga,  between  the  Irghis  and  the  Caspian, 
and  extend  their  excursions  on  both  sides  of  the  Don 
and  the  Ural, 

Before  their  subjugation  and  dispersion,  the  Cal- 
mucks were  dividcc;  into  three  principal  branches,  viz. 
the  Soongares,  the  Co&cboles,  and  the  Torgots.  Of 
the!>e,  the  Soongares  were  the  richest  and  most  for- 
midabte,  and  were  engaged  in  almo&t  perpetual  hosti. 
lities  with  the  Mongales  and  Chinese.  They  resided 
about  the  Balkhash  litke,  and  its  rivers  Tschuy  and 
Ily  ;  and  held  in  tribute  the  Great  Kirgusian  horde, 
and  the  towns  of  Little  Bucharia.  The  Coschotes, 
upon  the  conquest  of  Thibet,  became  subject  to  the 
Chinese,  and  still  continue  under  the  protectioji  of  that 
power,  except  a  smalW  part  which  had  retired  to  the 
Irtihh,  and  tell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Soongares. 
Those  under  the  dominion  of  China  are  estimated  at 
50,000,  and  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name, 
which  implies  warrior  or  hero,  from  the  courage 
which  they  displayed  in  the  wars  of  Zengis.  The 
Torgots,  who  had  separated  from  the  Soongares,  and 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  particular  horde,  settled 
at  an  early  period  among  the  steppes  on  the  Volga, 
and  received  from  the  Russians  the  appellation  of  the 
Volgaic  Calmucks.  But  many  of  them  being  disgusted 
by  the  interference  of  the  Russian  government  re- 
specting the  authority  of  their  taish,  or  chan,  return- 
ed :n  great  numbers  in  1770  and  1771,  over  the  river 
Ural  on  the  ice,  and  across  the  Kirgusian  Eteppes  in- 
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^CalmnclM.^  to  Sooogaria.  •  These  difF-rrtnt  branches,  however, 
since  their  expulsion  from  their  ancient  habitations, 
have  become  so  incorporated  with  one  another,  and 
are  so  assimilated  in  manners  and  customs,  that  most 
of  them  are  ignorant  of  their  particular  origin.  The 
Calmucks,  according  to  Mr  Tooke,  are  divided;  into 
three  ranks;  the  nobihty,  who  are  called  white-bones; 
the  common  people,  who  pay  tribute,  and  are  termed 
black-bonea  ;  and  the  clergy.  •  The  noble  ladies 
arc  also  called  white  flesh,  and  the  common  women 
black  flesh  ;  but  pedigrees  are  reckoned  only  by  the 
bones.  The  tribute  i?  about  the  tenth  part  of  their 
cattk  and  other  property.  In  the  time  of  war,  upon 
the  first  summons,  every  man  must  appear  en  horse- 
back before  the  prince,  who  dismisses  such  as  are 
•unfit  for  service.  All  the  subjects  belonging  to  one 
prince  arc  termed  an  o/k^j,  and  are  divided  into 
intah,  each  containing  from  150  to  SOO  families, 
and  commanded  by  a  taiaxan  or  noble.  Btit  though 
each  oluss  has  its  petty  prince,  or  taish,  yet  they  all 
acknowledge  more  or  less  the  sovereignty  of  the  Con- 
taish,  or  Great  Chan  of  the  Calmucks,  whose  autho< 
rity  is  considered  as  a  right  perfectly  established  and 
sacred,  but  whose  interference  is  only  admitted  in 
affairs  of  general  importance. 

The  Calmucks  are  distinguished  from  the  other  na- 
tions of  Asia,  by  their  peculiar  habits  and  appear- 
ance. They  are,  in  general,  of  a  middle  siae,  ath- 
letic, and  well  made  ;  and  the  only  defect  which  is 
common  among  them,  is  their  having  the  thighs  and 
legs  somewhat  bent.  Their  countenance  is  at  first 
extremely  forbidding  ;  a  large  head,  round  face,  dark 
olive  complexion,  high  and  prominent  cheek  bones, 
small  sparkUng  black  eyes,  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  a  flat  broad  nose,  scarcely  rising  above 
the  level  of  the  face,  and  turned  up,  exposuig  to 
view  two  immense  nostrils,  thick  and  fleshy  lips,  ex- 
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ceedtngly  white  teeth,  a  short  chin,  a  thin  and  scantf 
heard,  and  black  coarse  hair,  tied  up  in  a  long  quea 
behind,  are  the  characteristic  features  of  a  Calmuck. 
Frightful  as  this  picture  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  those 
who  possess  these  characters  in  the  highest  degn 
that  are  regarded  among  them  as  the  most  beautifi 
Many  of  the  women,  however,  have  rather  agreeable 
feature«,  and  very  delicate  complexions,  which  are        ] 
set  off  by  the  fine  black  of  their  hair  ;  and  some  of 
the  higher  classes  among  them  would  even  be  consi* 
dered  as  beauties  by  Europeans.     The  dress  of  the 
men  consists  chiefly  of  a  shirt  and  drawers,   made  of 
cotton,  or  sometimes  of  sheep-skin;  a  small  round 
bonnet  trimmed  with  fur,  and  ornamented   with  a 
tuft  of  silk,  or  horse  hair  of  a  red  colour,  and  im* 
mensely  large  boots.    They  have  also  a  kind  of  doub« 
let  made  nf  sheep-skin,  and  without  sleeves,  whicl% 
in  the  northern   provinces,  they  wear  over  the  shir^ 
It)  summer  many  of  them  go  entirely  naked,  except 
a  cloth  bound  round  their  waist.     A  cotton   shirt  it 
the  only  dress  of  the   women  during  the   smnroeri 
and,  in   winter,  a  long   cloak  of  sheep- skin,  and  t 
bonnet  the  same  as  that   of  their  husbands.     Tl 
wear  in  their  ears  shells  and  large  mock  pearls,  oft 
very  irregular  shape.     The  married  women  have  their 
hair  braided,  which  falls  over  their  shoulders  on  eac& 
side  of  the  face,  and  fastened  at  the  end  with  bits  of 
lead  or  tin,  while  a  virgin  has  onlv  a   single  braid 
hanging  down  the  middle  of  her  back.     When  equips 
ped  for  war,  however,  many  of  the  Calmucks  wear  s 
helmet  of  steel,  with  ^  gilded    crest,    from   wluch 
hangs  a  net-work  of  iron   rings  as  low  as  the  ey^ 
brows  in  front,  and  falling  behind  over  the  neck  and 
shoulders.     Their  bodies  are  protected  by  a  coat  of 
mail,  formed  of  iron  or  steel  rings  netted  together* 
which  adapts  itself  to  the  shape,  and  yields  readily 
to  all  the  positions  of  the  body.     These  are  manu^ 


*  Among  the  specimens  of  Calmuck  poetry  which  Mr  Tookc  hni)  published  in  bis  valuable  wcric  on  the  RiUkian  Empire,  it 
^n  elegy  written  upon  the  occasion  of  Ihcir  departure  trom  (be  Volga,  which  we  present  to  the  curiosity  of  our  rcvdera  :-^ 


"  The  waters  or  ihe  vost  ocean> 

When  it  has  raged  with  all  Itfi  Tury,  becalms  itself  again  ; 

This  is  the  couree  v(  the  world  J  and  Hkcivisi;  >.till  to  forget. 

Ye  white  hercts,  with  the  murks  of  S<:liiilHn«r  ! 

Thou  prince  Schcreng,  in  the  van  as  conductor,  * 

RidinjT  oil  thy  n»ble  reddish  bay  horse ; 

The  Prince  Zebek  Cbllowmg  with  bis  jitijTieroiia  troop. 

Ah  !   Ubnschulhaii,  conduct  wi  nvw  iIil-  Torgols  1 

There  over  rocks,  over  sjtancg,  aiid  rtiiii;li  (ilnces, 

The  herds  drag  themselves  along,  nnd  t>vcome  lean. 

By  flying  over  Ihe  land  all  covered  with  Jiiiow  and  frost. 

Ah  !   how  the  droves  irol  ovtr  the  snow  ! 

Now  yuu  are  got  I  hither,  and  come  tu  jour  renting  place. 

Why  was  there  any  quarrel  between  Ihce  and  the  white  Chan  ?  ■f- 

Ye  otherwise  peaceful  Torg»>ta  between  the  Yuik  und  the  Volga, 

How  far  ye  now  retreat ! 

Ah  !  the  beaiiiifiil  Volga  ([dshel)  is  ubimdoncd  by  the  Tor^ptts : 

Ah !  the  lovely  stream  of  Muzak  ia  nuw  likcwLic  become  uiiorpbaa: 

Ah !  iby  many  excellent  young  prince*, 

Ye  are  now  all  inarched  far  away  over  ihe  Yaik. 

Ah !  thou  well  arranged  troojt  of  TorgotK, 

Art  now  perhaps  arrived  at  the  Iniah  (RrtM:bi»>. 

Ah  1  helplcM  lamentable  liiue ! 

Thou  cicellent  host  of  warriors  marching  towards  Altai, 

Ye  have  no  princely  women  among  jou  I 

Fare  ye  well,  ye  who  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  horde. 

Princes  Aksakal  and  Kirep  I" 

f  The  Cstr  or  Russia. 
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^1  Pictured  in  Persia,  and  are  reckoned  as  equal  in  va. 

*^  luc  to  fifty  horse?.  But  a  cheaper  sort,  made  of 
•cales  of  tin,  sell  for  only  six  or  eight  horses.  Their 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  lancea,  sabres,  and  poig- 
nards.  Fire-arms  are  confined  to  the  higher  ordei  s, 
aind  are  kept  with  great  care.  Their  best  bows  arc 
made  of  the  wild  goats  horn  or  whalebone,  and  the 
common  kind  of  maple,  or  thin  slips  of  elm  or  fir 
fastened  together,  and  bound  with  a  covering  of 
linden  or  birch  bark. 

The  Calmiicks  are  of  a  social  and  hospitable  dispo- 
sition, faithful  to  their  chiefs,  exceedingly  affable, 
and  eager  to  oblige.  They  possess  a  vivacity  and 
good  humour,  which  never  forsakes  them,  even  in 
their  most  wretched  state  ;  for  a  Calmuck  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  dejected  by  sorrow,  aixi  is  never  subdued 
by  despair.  They  are,  however,  slovenly  and  dirty 
in  the  extreme,  completely  destitute  of  truct  courage, 
and  greatly  addicted  to  cheating.  *'  Within  the 
tent,"  says  Dr  Clarke,  «•  we  found  some  women, 
though  it  was  difEcult  to  distinguish  the  aexes,  so 
?iorrid  and  inhuman  was  their  appearance.  Two  of 
them,  covered  with  grease,  were  lousing  each  other; 
-and  It  surprised  us,  that  they  did  not  discontinue 
their  work,  or  even  look  up  as  we  entered." — *'  The 
old  women,"  continues  this  celebrated  traveller, 
■**  were  eating  raw  horse  flesh,  tearing  it  off  from 
large  bones,  which  they  held  in  their  hands.  O- 
thers,  squatted  on  the  ground,  were  smoking,  with 
pipes  not  two  inches  in  length,  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Laplanders."  But  these  defects  ought 
in  »ome  measure  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  many  good 
-qualities  which  they  possess,  and  which  render  them 
•o  superior  to  the  Mahometan  Tartars.  Robberies 
^ure  very  rare  among  them,  except  against  a  hostile 
■tribe,  and  murder  is  almost  unknown.  They  pay 
^reat  respect  to  old  age  ;  and  though  of  a  choleric 
temperament,  and  exceedingly  fierce  when  irritated, 
^ey  live  more  amicably  together,  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  their  independent  and  migratory  manner 
of  life.  If  any  one  receives  a  present  of  meat  or 
drink,  he  dividira  it  faithfully  with  his  companions ; 
and  if  a  relation  ha&  lost  his  flocks  or  other  substance, 
by  war  or  accident,  be  is  sure  to  he  most  liberal- 
Ij  assisted.  "  A  Calmuck-,  provided  with  a  horse," 
•ays  Professor  Pallas,  "  with  arms  and  equipage, 
may  ramble  from  one  plape  to  am^thcr-  for  three 
months  together,  without  taking  with  htm  cither  mo- 
ney or  provisions.  Wherever  he  comes,  he  finds  ei- 
ther distant  relations  or  friends,  to  whom  he  is  at- 
tached by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  from  whom  he 
meets  with  the  kmdest  reception,  and  is  entertained 
in  the  best  manner  their  circumstances  afford.  Per- 
haps he  lodges  in  the  first  unknown  cottage  he  finds 
upon  his  road  ;  and  scarce  has  he  entered  it,  but  his 
wants  are  supplied  with  the  most  affectionate  cordi- 
altty.  Every  stranger,  of  whatever  nation,  never 
fails  to  be  well  received  by  a  Calmuck  ;  and  he  may 
depend  upon  having  hi«  eflfects  in  the  greatest  secu- 
rity, the  moment  hie  has  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  hi«  host ;  for  to  rob  a  guest  is  considered  by 
I      the  Calmucks  as  the  most  abominable  of  nil  crimes," 

C:flts  of  the  Calmucks,  which  are  tlidr  only 
ns,  and  are  in  general   use  from  the  prince 


to  the  peasant,  are  all  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  coni-  calmucks.) 
cal  roof,  and  a  hole  at  the  top.  They  are  construct- 
cd  of  cane  or  wood,  and  covered  with  felt,  made  of 
camel's  hair  or  wool.  Those  of  their  chiefs  are  large 
and  well  furnished,  having  the  floors  covered  with 
mats  or  Indian  carpets,  and  their  beds  hung  with 
rich  curtains.  An  encampment  of  their  principal 
hordes  presents  the  appearance  of  a  city,  with  regu- 
lar streets,  sometimes  extending  a  mile  in  length ; 
and  containing  numerous  shops,  where  several  of  the 
more  refined  arts  are  practised  in  considerable  per- 
fection. They  have  artificers  in  copper,  brass,  and 
iron  ;  sometimes  goldsmiths,  who  make  trinkets  for 
tlidr  womejj,  idols  of  gold  aud  silver,  and  vessels  for 
their  altars  ;  also,  persons  who  are  expert  at  inlaid 
work,  enamelling,  &c.  "  One  very  remarkable 
fact,"  says  Dr  Clarke,  "  and  which  I  should  hesi- 
tate in  asserting,  if  I  had  not  foiuid  it  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  other  travellers,  •  is,  that  from 
time  immemorial,  the  Oriental  tribes  of  Calmucks 
hare  possessed  the  art  of  making  gunpowder.  They 
boil  the  efflorescence  of  nitrat  of  potass  in  a  strong 
ley  of  poplar  and  birch  ashes,  and  leave  it  to  crys- 
tallize ;  after  which,  they  pound  the  crystals  with 
two  parts  of  sulphur  and  as  much  charcoal ;  then, 
wetting  the  mixture,  they  place  it  in  a  caldron  over 
a  charcoal  fire,  until  the  powder  begins  to  granulate." 
Upon  the  breaking  up  of  an  encampment,  which, 
in  summer,  is  generally  done  every  eight  or  ten  days, 
in  order  to  go  in  search  of  fresh  pasture,  their  first 
care  is  to  dispatch  some  of  their  people,  to  find  out 
a  proper  situation  for  the  tents  of  the  chan,  the 
lama,  and  for  the  huts  containing  the  idols.  The 
tents  are  then  struck,  and,  being  so  made  as  to  take 
to  pieces  and  fold  up  in  a  small  compass,  are  packed 
upon  the  backs  of  the  camels  or  oxen.  The  camel 
that  is  loaded  with  the  most  precious  furniture  is  de- 
corated with  bells,  and  marches  before,  the  rest  fol- 
lowing one  behind  another.  On  these  occasions,  the 
women  are  dressed  ia  their  best  clothes ;  and  beguile 
the  tcdiousness  of  the  journey  with  merriment  and 
songs. 

As  the  riches  of  the  Calmucks  consist  entirely  in 
their  llocks,  it  is  from  them  they  draw  their  whole 
means  of  suBsistence.  They  never  think  of  cultiva- 
ting the  ground,  though  they  inhabit  many  exten- 
sive tracts  of  country,  equal  in  climate  and  fertility 
to  any  in  the  world.  Their  herds  roam  at  large  over 
the  most  luxuriant  pastures,  which,  when  withered 
by  the  droughts  of  summer,  they  renew  by  setting 
fire  to  the  old  grass.  Upon  iheee  occasions,  the 
flames  will  sometimes  extend  nearly  100  leagues;  and, 
in  fifteen  days,  the  country  is  again  covered  with 
verdure. 

A  wealthy  Calmuck  possesses  several  hundreds  of 
cattle,  sometimes  thousands ;  but  ten  cows,  with  a 
bull,  and  eight  mares,  with  a  stallion,  are  considered 
a  KufHcient  independence.  They  have  very  few  ca- 
mels as  it  it  rather  a  delicate  animal,  and  difficult  to 
rear ;  and  these  are  confined  entirely  to  the  rich  and 
the  priests.  Their  horses  arc  small,  but  very  swift,  and 
are  capable  of  galloping  for  several  hours  nuccfssive- 
ly  without  imury,  or  of  passing  a  whole  day  without 
drinking.     They  castrate  the  greater  part  of  ihdr 
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Oftloiuckk  male  foalt,  and  slit  their  nostrils,  that  they  may 
■■'  w  -  breathe  more  freely  when  they  run.  When  breaking 
them,  they  use  neither  saddle  nor  bridle.  A  straight 
girth  is  tied  round  the  body,  by  which  the  Calmuck 
Keeps  himself  firm  in  bis  seat,  and  the  animal  is  aban* 
doned  to  hit  fury  in  the  open  plain.  Here  he  is  al« 
lowed  to  run  and  toss  himself  till  he  is  quite  fatigued, 
when  his  rider  urges  him  on  with  the  whip,  until  his 
strength  is  aliTU>9t  gone.  He  is  then  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  rode  quietly  nbout  for  some  time,  by 
which  means  he  soon  becomes  perfectly  tame.  Tlicir 
homed  cattle  are  of  a  beautiful  shape ;  and  their 
ihcp  are  tlie  same  as  those  which  are  found  through* 
out  all  Great  Tartary.  They  are  exceedingly  Fat, 
with  large  tails,  and  broad  pendent  ears  ;  and  their 
-wool  is  so  coarse,  that  it  ia  (it  fur  nothing  but  ma- 
king felt.  Their  principal  food  consists  in  the  milk 
and  flesh  of  their  cattle  j  but  horse  Hesh  is  esteemed 
the  best.  They  are,  however,  not  very  delicate  in 
this  respect,  as  they  cat  not  only  such  of  their  cattle 
and  horses  as  have  died  of  disease,  but  dogs,  cats, 
marmots,  rats,  and  almost  every  kind  of  wild  beasts ; 
and  the  poor  sometimes  even  feed  upon  carrion. 
Their  favourite  dish  during  a  journey,  is  a  piece  of 
flesh  placed  under  the  saddle  of  the  horse,  which,  by 
warmth  and  pressure,  becomes  a  tender  and  palat- 
able steak.  They  eat  also  the  roots  of  chervil,  dan- 
delion, and  several  other  species  of  wild  plants,  which 
they  use  both  raw  and  boiled.  Of  their  milk  they 
make  a  fermented  liquor,  called  koumiss  ;  from  which 
they  dibtil  a  spirit  similar  to  brandy,  whieli  they 
call  rack,  or  racky,  and  of  which  they  are  remarkably 
fond.  The  koumiss  is  generally  made  of  mare's  milk, 
which  is  always  preferred  to  that  which  comes  from 
the  cow,  as  it  yields  three  times  more  spirit.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  a  sixth  part  of  warm  water  with 
any  given  quantity  of  warm  milk,  which  in  summer 
must  have  previously  stood  twenty-four  hours,  and 
in  winter  three  or  four  days ;  to  this  is  added  a 
little  old  koumiss,  by  way  of  yeast,  when  the  mass  is 
agitated  ;  and  sometimes  artificial  heat  is  applitd  to 
produce  the  vinous  fermentation.  From  this  sub- 
tttance  their  rack  is  distilled ;  and  Dr  Clarke,  who 
witnessed  the  process  in  a  Calmuck  camp,  has  given 
^8  the  following  account  of  it :  «'  The  simplicity  of 
the  operation,  and  of  their  machinery,  was  very  cha- 
racteristic of  the  antiquity  of  this  chemical  process. 
Their  still  was  constructed  of  mud,  or  very  coarse 
clay  ;  and  for  the  neck  of  the  retort  they  employed  a 
cane.  The  receiver  of  the  still  was  entirely  covered 
by  a  coating  of  wet  clay.  The  brandy  had  already 
passed  over.  The  womau  who  had  the  management 
of  the  distillery,  wishing  to  give  us  a  taste  of  the  spi- 
rit, thrust  a  stick,  with  a  small  tuft  of  camels'  hair 
at  Its  end,  through  the  external  covcnng  of  cLiy  i 
and  thus  collecting  a  small  quantity  of  tiic  brandy, 
she  received  it  into  the  palm  of  her  dirty  and  greasy 
band,  and,  having  tnsted  the  liquor,  presented  it  to 
our  lips."  This  liquor  is  clear  and  weak,  but  the 
rich  Calmucks  increase  its  strength  by  a  second  distil- 
lation, and  it  is  capable  of  being  kept  a  long  time  in 
glass  bottles.  This  people  are  also  extremely  fond 
of  tobacco  and  tea ;  but,  as  the  last  article  is  very 
dear,  and  rather  diiEcult  to  be  obtained,  the  poorer 
classea  supply  its  place  with  several  kiiids  of  wild 


plants,  such  as  the  aeed  of  the  sharp  leaved  dock,  Otm 
the  root  of  wild  angelica,  the  seed  of  the  Tartanaa  ^ 
maple,  and  a  species  of  liquorice.  Their  principal 
amusements  are  hunting,  wrestling,  archery,  and 
horse  racing  :  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  a  Calmuck 'a 
time  is  spent  in  diversions.  They  are  excellent  horse- 
men, being  trained  to  riding  from  their  infancy.  The 
women,  however,  are  as  expert  at  this  exercise  as  the 
men,  and  manage  the  animal  with  more  gracefuloett 
and  skill ;  fur  a  male  Calmuck  on  horseback,  though 
he  never  loses  his  seat,  appears  as  if  he  were  intoxi- 
cated, and  abuut  to  fall  oH*  every  instant.  So  partial 
are  they  to  this  amusement,  that  even  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  is  sometimes  performed  on  horseback. 
"  A  girl  is  first  mounted,"  says  the  intelligent  tra« 
veller  whom  we  have  so  often  quoted,  ••  who  rid«« 
off  at  full  speed.  Her  lover  pursues  ;  and,  if  he  overw 
takes  her,  she  becomes  his  wife,  and  the  marriage  it 
consummated  upon  the  spot  ;  after  which  she  returns 
with  him  to  his  tent.  But  it  sometimes  happeosi 
that  the  woman  does  not  wish  to  marry  the  person 
by  whom  she  is  pursued,  in  which  case  she  w^  not 
suffer  him  to  overtake  her  ;  and  we  were  assured, 
that  no  instance  occurs  of  a  Calmuck  girl  being  thus 
caught,  unless  she  has  a  partiality  for  her  pursuer. 
If  she  dislikes  him,  she  ridea,  to  use  the  laa^uage  of 
English  sportsmeih  *  neck  or  outhiag,'  until  she  baa 
completely  escaped,  or  until  the  pursuer's  horse  ia 
tired  out,  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  return,  to  be  after- 
wards chased  by  some  more  favoured  admirer."  The 
Calmucks  are  passionately  addicted  to  gambling,  and 
will  sometimes  sit  whole  nights  at  cards,  until  they 
have  lost  all  that  they  possess,  even  their  very  clothes. 
This  game,  however,  is  only  pernnitted  during  their 
festivals  ;  and  at  all  other  times  is  prohibited  i^der  • 
severe  penalty.  They  have  also  chess,  drauglu% 
backgammon,  and  the  young  people  amuse  tbca* 
selves  with  singing,  and  dancing  to  the  tMlulaHa,  or 
two  stringed  lute.  In  their  drinking  parties,  which 
are  very  irequent,  and  where  every  one  bnoga  bis 
share  of  rack  or  koumiss,  the  greatest  harmony  and 
decorum  prevails ;  and  though  they  are  generally 
kept  up  until  the  stock  of  liquor  is  expeitded,  which 
sometimes  lasts  for  half  a  day,  yet  they  are  alnott 
never  attended  either  with  riot  or  intoxication. 

The  most  common  diseases  to  which  this  people 
arc  subject,  are  the  itch  and  malignaat  fever«,  which 
arise  entirely  from  their  gross  diet  and  want  of 
cleanliness ;  and  during  the  heats  of  eumnter  xhttt 
last  arc  sometimes  very  fatal.  The  venereal  disorder, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  the  "  house  diseaM^" 
as  properly  belonging  only  tu  such  as  dwell  in  houses, 
is  not  uncommon  ;  but  it  ciiieAy  prevails  in  those 
camps  where  their  princes  reside,  and  is  not  often 
found  among  the  lower  orders. 

The  religionof  the  Calmucks  is  pagan ;  and,  were  we 
to  judge  from  their  sacred  pictures,  approaches  very 
near  to  the  ancient  mythi^ogy  of  Egypt  and  Greece. 
According  to  M.  Bergman,  the  majority  of  tiieat 
profess  tite  religion  of  Thibet.  Their  priests  0e 
treated  with  great  respect,  and  in  all  affairs  of  im- 
portance they  are  guided  by  tlieir  deciaion.  Tbey 
have  two  written  characters  ;  one  of  which  it  esteem- 
ed  sacred,  and  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  is  only 
used  in  such  writings  as  concern  the  Calmuck  law^ 
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aoJ  ifl  read  from  left  to  right,  like  the  language*  of 
Europe.  The  other,  which  is  uaed  in  the  common 
conceroi  of  life,  is  read  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
letters  are  placed  in  columns.  Such  of  them  »9  poiseM 
an  tdol»  place  it  near  the  head  of  their  bed,  with  nnall 
eoaaccrated  cups  full  of  milk,  or  other  food,  set  be> 
fore  it :  and  in  festivals  it  is  decorated  with  garlands 
and  perfumei  are  burnt  in  its  presence.  * 

Th<  commerce  of  this  people  consists  entirely  in 
the  exchange  of  their  horses  and  cattle  for  corn, 
woollen  cloths,  linens,  copper,  pewter,  kitchen  uten^ 
vlt,  knives,  and  spoons  ;  and  great  numbers  of  them 
Crooi  the  interior  annually  visit  Astracan  for  tliis  pur- 
pose. They  are  allowed  to  traffic  with  China,  free  of 
all  duty ;  but  they  never  deal  in  slaves,  like  their  neigh- 
bours the  Mahometan  Tartars,  who  often  go  to  war 
wish  no  other  intention  but  to  procure  human  beings 
for  the  market ;  and  who  spare  neither  enemies,  friends, 
sor  children,  when  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  priaonen  taken  m  war  by  the  Calmuckt  are  in- 
corporated into  the  nation,  and  swell  the  power  and 
revenue  of  the  prince.  See  Recuetl  de  Voyage*  au 
Nord,  to«n.  x.  p.  S53,  &c.  Clarke's  Travelt  in  Rtu- 
Tartttiy^  and  Turketfy  p.  236.  and  332.  Tooke's 
Aocaunt  of  the  Natiom*  nhich  compose  the  Rursian 
~  vol.  iv.     P.   S.   Pallas   Reisem   diirch  vert' 

Pravimsen  dea  Rusjiuciien  Reichs  in  den 
1768  bis  177$,  v'.  i.  Bc-rgroan  Noma^. 
dixcbe  Streifemen  miler  den  KattniiJcen,  8ic.  Grozier 
Description  ^entTtde  de  In  Ckine^  vol.  i.  Hittoire  ge- 
nerule  de  la  CUiiie^  tnm.xi.  p.  550;  and  Edin.  Trant. 
voLi.  p.  178.      Scealso  China,  andTAiiTARV.    (j>) 

CALNE,  a  town  of  England  in  Wilt^nre,  situa- 
ted on  the  banks  of  the  river  Marlcn,  which  sapplica 
it  with  water,  and  gives  motion  lu  several  fulling  and 
COCB  oiiU^  The  town  is  clean  and  well  built,  and  ia 
Mtppoted  to  have  risen  -out  of  die  rums  of  a  Roman 
colony  near  Studley,  where  several  Roman  cuina 
have  been  found.  The  clturch  dedicated  to  St  Mary 
i«  a  large  building,  and  hau  a  handiome  square  tower 
at  the  north  east  end.  The  Presbyterians,  Quakers, 
and  Anabaptists,  have  each  a  meeting- honse  in  this 
place.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  of 
L,andsda<wne,  wboK  »cat  i«  at  Bowood,  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  the  market-house  has  been 
greatly  improved.  In  this  place  wa<  one  of  the  pa- 
laces of  the  West  Saxon  kings ;  and.  from  the  names 
of  Castle-fitreet  and  Cattle- field,  it  is  supposed  that 
tkere  bad  fonoerlv  been  a  catitle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, though  no  traces  of  it  have  yet  been  discovered. 
There  was  also  here  an  hospital  uf  black  canonn,  de- 
dicated to  St  John.  Broaa  cloth,  sergt^s,  and  other 
■Uciea  in  the  cloth  trade,  are  manufactured  here  to 
n  g— iderable  extent,  and  are  sent  to  every  part  of 
England  by  means  of  the  Wiltshire  and  Bcrk&hire 
canal,  which  runs  close  to  the  town.  Calne  sends 
two  meosbers  to  parliament,  who  are  elected  by  its 
burgesses.  The  corporation  consists  of  two  guild 
Stewarts,  who  are  elected  every  year,  and  an  unlimit- 
td  uumber  of  burgesses. 

It  was  here  that  St  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, performed  his  lamotis  miracle,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Martyr.  At  the  great  synod  which 
kad  U6einbkd  to  determine  the  controversy  between 
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the  monks  and  the  secular  priests,  the  floor  of  the  Calochihw 
hall  suddenly  gave  way,  while  Bishop  Beornhilm 
was  pleading  for  the  priests  \  and  a  great  number  uf , 
the  members  were  either  killed  or  bruised  by  the 
fall,  while  the  seat  of  St  Dunstan  alone  remained 
firm.  This  artful  prelate  had  ordered  some  of  the 
beams  of  the  floor  to  be  sawn  asunder,  and  bad  indu- 
ced the  king  to  abandon  hia  attention  of  attending 
the  synod. 

On  the  London  road,  about  three  miks  east  of 
Calne,  is  the  figure  of  a  huge  white  horse,  in  a  trot- 
ting attitude,  which  is  formed  by  paring  the  turf 
from  the  side  of  a  chalk  hill.  It  meaeureb  about  157 
feet  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  Number  of  houses 
755.  Population  in  1801,  3767,  of  whom  li>77  were 
returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  Po* 
pulation  in  1811,5062.      (sr) 

C  A  LOCH  I L  US,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Gynandria,  and  order  Munandria.  See  Botany* 
p.  317  ;  and  Brown's  Prodromua  Plant.  Nov.  Holl. 
dec  p.  320. 

CALODENDRUM,  a  getias  of  plants  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Bota* 
MV,  p.  153. 

CALOGYNE,  a  genos  of  plants  of  the  clast 
Pentandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botattv, 
p.  175;  and  Brown's  Prodromus  Plant.  Nov.  Holt. 
&c.  p.  579. 

CALOMERIA,  or  Homea  of  Dr  Smith,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  class  Syngcnesia,  and  order  Po- 
lygamia  iEqualis.     See  Botant,  p.  311. 

CALOPHYLLUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
cla»s  Polyandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  BOTA* 
NY,  p.  234-. 

CALORIC.     See  Chcmistrt  and  Heat. 

CALORliMETER.     See  Chkmistkv. 

CALOS  rEMMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  dasa^ 
Hexandna,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botan», 
p.  196.  ;  and  Brown's  Ptodromus  Plant.  Nov.  Holi* 
p.  297. 

CALOTROPIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clast 
Pcdtandria,  and  order  Digynia.  See  Botany,  p. 
175 ;  and  Brown,  Wcmerian  Transactions,  voLi.  p.2&. 

CALPIDIA.     See  PisoMA. 

CALTH  A,  a  genus  of  planta  of  the  class  Poly- 
andria, and  order  Polygynia.     See  BoTAKT,  p.  239. 

CALUMET,  an  instrument  in  ttse  among  the 
Indiano  of  North  America,  and  universally  regarded 
by  them  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  It  corresponds,  ia 
a  great  degree,  to  the  flag  of  truce  as  employed  amun^ 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  New  World,  the  mode  of  expressing  by  ar- 
bitrary signs,  a  disposition  of  amity  towards  stran- 
gers or  rival  tribes,  is  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tions. Among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  usual  indication  of  friendship,  is  the  green  branch 
borne  aloft  in  the  hand.  On  the  western  coast  o£ 
North  America,  the  Indians  approached  the  English, 
under  Captain  Cook,  presenting  as  they  advanced,  a 
staff  or  baton  curiously  wrought,  and  8urmounted> 
with  a  knot  of  feathers.  But  among  all  the  savage 
nations,  occupying  the  territory  beyond  the  north- 
ern limits  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  the  symbol  of 
peace  is  the  tobacco  pipe  (  and  it  ia  to  this  instcu»- 


*  Eor  a  particular  acegunt  of  their  religion,  see  Tuast- 
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Calumc.   raeat  exclusively,  that  the   French  have  eiven  the 
'"^    name  of  Calumet,  and  to  which  that  name  is  at  pre- 
sent very  peiierally  applied. 

The  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  is  usually  about 
four  feet  in  length.     1  he  bowl  of  it  is  made  of  red 
marble,  hollowed  out  with  considerable  art,  and  ihe 
fliack  is  composed  of  a  reed,  or  of  some  light  wood, 
which  is  easily  perforated.     The  IndisDE  adorn  this 
instrument  in  various  ways.     Sometimes  it  is  marked 
with  the  figures  of  animals  and  hieroglyphical  deli- 
neations ;    and   almost  universally,   it  has  beautiful 
feathers    attached    to    it,    disposed    in    fanciful  ar> 
rangements,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual, 
or  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs.     And  each 
tribe  ij  said  to  decorate  the  caluoFtet  after  a   manner 
peculiar  to  itself.     The  instrument  in  question  is  fre- 
quently used  by  the  savages  when  warriors  of  differ- 
ent nations  accidentalty  meet ;  sometimes,  even  in  the 
rage  and  tumult  of  a  battle,  it  is  offered  and  accepted, 
and  hostilities  instantly  cease ;  and  it  serves  with 
many  accompanying  solemnities,  as  an  introduction  to 
ambassadors,  and  as  a  medium  of  reconciliation  and 
alliance  among  contiguous  tribes.     But  in  these  last 
circumstances,  namely,   when   ambassadors  have  ar- 
rived, and  a  treaty  is  about  to  be  formed,  the  use  of 
the  calumet  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.     The 
strangers  having  appeared,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  na- 
tion which  receives  the  embassy  being  placed,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  eminence  which  they  have  at- 
tamed,  an  officer,  belonging  also  to  the  uation  which 
receives  the  embassy,  and  who  in  Europe  would  be 
ttyled  an  aid-dc-cntfip,  prepares  the  calumet,  in  order 
to  present  it  to  both  parties,  with  the  requisite  ob- 
servances.    After  filling  the  pipe  with  tobacco  and 
fragrant  herbs  known  to  the  Indians,  the  officer  al- 
luded  to  snatches  a  piece  of  burning  wood,  either 
from  a  neighbouring  Cdbin,  or  from  a  fire  which  has 
been  lighted  on  purpose,  and  places  it  upon  the  bowl 
of  the  instrument.     The  smoke  gradually  ascends, 
and  when  the  odoriferous  composition  included  in 
the  pipe  is  sufficiently  kindled,  the  piece  of  burning 
wood  is  removed.     Here  the  first  part  of  the  cere- 
mony appears  to  terminate.     The  officer,  or  aid-dc- 
camp,  next  paints  the  stem  of  the  calumet  towards 
the  heavens,  and  by  this  action  he  is  understood  to 
supplicate  the  favour  of  the  great  spirit ;  he  then 
turns  it  downwards  towards  the  earth,  and  now  he 
is  supposed  to  avert  the  malignity  of  the  evil  genii, 
or  charm  them  into  quiescence  j  and  finally,  stretch- 
ing fortli  the  instrument  in  a  horizontal  direction,  he 
moves  himself  round  till  he  completes  a  circle;  and  by 
this  last  observance,  he  is  conceived  to  invoke  the  spi- 
rits which  inhabit  the  air,  the  woods,  and  the  waters, 
and  whose  concern  and  delight  it  is,  as  the  Indians  be- 
lieve, to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  mortals.    The  in- 
vocation of  the  benignant  genii  seems  to  conclude  the 
•econd  part  of  die  ceremony.     For  immediately,  yet 
not  witliDut  some  degree  of  politeuess,  accordmg  to 
the  fashion  of  the  savages,  the  officer  presents  the 
calumet  to  the  chief  of  his  own  tribe  ;  putting  the 
extremity  of  the  reed  into  his  mouth.     The  chief, 
having  received  the  smoke,  blows  a  portion  of  it  vi- 
gorously towards  the  heavens,  and  the  rest  all  around 
him  upon  the  earth.     The  pipe  is  next  introduced 
Buccessively  iato  the  mouths  oi  the  aiqbMsadorB,  who 


blow  forth  in  the  same  manner ;  but  neither  ther 
nor  the  chief  ever  touch  the  instrument*  except  with  ^' 
their  lips.     The  honour  of  presenting  the  calumet  u^ 
always  reserved  for  some  person  of  distinction.     An4| 
the  whole  ceremony  is  performed  in  a  grave  and  dig* 
Bified  way,  correspondmg,  in  this  particular,  to  ths-j 
usual  manners  of  the  Indians,  which  are  solemn  and 
lofty,  and  bearing  a  resemblance,  in  most  of  its  as* 
pecta,  to  a  religious  institution.     The  treaty  i«  now] 
concluded  i  the  hatchet  painted  red,  the  awful  em^\ 
blem  of  war,  is  buried  deep  in  the  earth  ;  a  belt  oil 
wampum,  by  which  the  articles  of  agreement  are  re^] 
corded,  is  delivered  ;  and  the  union,  thus  singularlyg 
and,  as  we  should  say,  fantastically  formed  and  etta* 
biishcd,  often  continues  throughout  many  gen 
tiona.  i] 

From  the  calumet,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  aj)«J 
plied,  the  most  elegant  of  the  Indian   dances  has  itM 
origin  and  name.     It   is   called  the  calumet  danct|| 
but  when  it  is  stated  that  this  is  the  most  elegit  of] 
the  Indian  dances,  nothiug  more  is  meant,  than  that^ 
in  tile  exercise  or  amusement  alluded  to,  the  cootor*  i 
tiona  and  gestures  of  the  performers  are  less  fright'*  i 
ful  than  to  any  of  the  other  dances.     Like  all  thftj 
other  dances,  however,  that  of  the  calumet  may  be 
regarded  as  descriptive  or    emblematical ;    and  it4 
peaceful  character  might  even  be  inferred  from  the 
known  uses  of  the  insirnment-     It  appears  to  reprc<v 
•ent,  by  a  scries  of  movements,  the  power  and  utili- 
ty of  the  calumet.     These  ideas  are  very  obviously 
expressed  in  what  may  be  called  the  chief  action  of 
the  pitce.     In  this  prijicipal  part,  the  performers  are 
commonly  two  ;  the  one  armed  with  a  club  or  hatchet, 
and  the  other  bearing  in  hie  hand  the  mediatory  pipct 
with  which  he  defends  himself  againat  the  attacks  of 
his  opponent,  and  with  which  he  ultimately  succeed* 
in  reducuig  him  to  obedience.     Both  the  performer* 
dance  aU  the  while ;   and  the  rest  of  the  Indians^ 
usually  seated  around  them,  join  with  them  in  utter- 
ing  and  repeating  that  disagreeable  sound  which  con* 
stitute*  the  music  of  the  savHges.     The  sound  irfer^ 
red  to,  Mr  Carver  attempts  to  coDvcy  to  European 
ears,  by  the  words  «  heh,  heh,  heh,"  and  it  is  pre»« 
sed  forth  from  the  chest,  apparently  with  much  ef« 
fort.     The  calumet  dance,  however,  is  now  in  use 
only  upon  rare  occasions,  as  when  ambassadors  are 
received  by  the  IndiauB,  or  when  strangers  of  distinc- 
tion pass  through  their  country.  See  Carver's  Travels^ 
pp.  253,  194,  201  1  and  Long's  TraveU,  p.  35.    (A) 
CALVADOS,  a  department  of  France,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  chain  of  rocks  about  \2  miles 
long,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Ome,  upon  which 
a  Spanish  vessel  of  this  name  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
This  department  is  formed  of  that  part  of  Normandj 
which    comprehended   the  dioceses  of  Lisieux  andj 
Bayeux.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sea, 
the  west  by  the  department  of  La  Manche,  on  the 
south  by  the  department  of  the  Orue,  and  on 
cast  by  the  department  of  the  Eure.     The  priocipi 
productions  of  this  department  are  all  kinds  of  grainj 
excellent  pasturage,  hemp,  lint,  wool,   white  and 
honey,  wax,  cider  of  the  first  quality  from  Auge  and 
Bayeux,  fish  of  all  kinds,  shell- fish  from  the  rocks  ofi 
Calvados,  white  coral,  woad,  coal,  and  iron.     The 
river  Ome  is  oa^ngable  from  Caen  to  the  sea  ;  the 
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•OTcqacfl  i«  navigable  from  Lineux  to  the  sea ;  and 
the  Dive  from  St  Pierre  to  the  sea.     The  Scull  forms 

'  at  its  embouchure  the  small  harbour  of  Caerreule, 
where  the  oysters  of  Cancale  are  brought  to  be  en- 
doaed.  The  principal  towns  are  Caen,  Falaise, 
Lisieux,  Bayeux,  Vise,  Pont  L'Evetjue,  each  of 
which  i«  the  capital  of  a  communal  district.  The 
fuperticies  of  this  department  is  5700  square  kilome- 
ters, or  375  square  leagues,  of  200O  toises.  The  fo- 
rests contain  36  or  37  hectares,  about  70,000  arpens, 
one  half  of  which  belong  to  the  nation.  Contribu- 
tions for  the  year  1803,  6,3*8,4-65  francs.  Popula- 
tion 506,000.     (o) 

CALVARY.  See  JenosALEM. 
CALVIN,  or  Cauvix,  (John,)  the  celebrated  re- 
former, viras  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  on  the  10th 
of  July  1509.  His  father's  name  was  Gerard  Cal- 
▼in,  and  his  mother's  Joanna  Franca  ;  persons  of  re- 
spectable character,  but  by  no  means  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances. From  his  earliest  years  he  lived  in  the 
family  of  Montmor,  which  was  of  some  distinction 
in  the  country,  and  received  there,  though  at  his  fa- 
ther's expence,  a  very  libera!  education.  He  then 
accompanied  the  children  of  that  family  to  the  col- 
lege of  La  Marche,  in  Paris,  and  studied  under 
Marturin  Cordery,  a  man  of  equal  probity  and  learn- 
ing, and  celebrated  througfvout  France  as  a  teacher 
ot  youth.  Leaving  the  college  of  La  Marche,  he 
went  to  that  of  Montaign,  where,  under  the  tuition 
oi"  a  learned  Spaniard,  he  made  the  most  rapid  pro- 
pross  in  the  elements  of  literature.  Outstripping  all 
nis  companions,  he  advanced  quickly  from  the  soudy 
of  the  languages  to  dialectics  and  philosophy.  His 
father  having  always  observed  in  him  an  uncommon 
degree  of  piety  and  moral  virtue,  concluded  that  he 
should  be  consulting  the  young  man's  inclinations, 
by  devoting  him  to  tlie  sacred  ol&cc  }  and  according- 

.\j  he  procured  for  him  (in  1521,}  from  the  bishop 
of  Noyon,  the  Chapel  de  la  Gesirie,  in  that  city.  In 
1527  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Marteville ;  and 
t«ro  years  after  he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Pont 
L'Eveque.  Therehe  preached  several  times,  though  be 
had  not  received  any  regular  ordination,  nor  was  any 
farther  an  ecclesiastic  than  by  simple  tonsure.  But 
k  was  not  long  till  Catvio's  views,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  father,  completely  changed  with  respect  to  the 

'  profession  which  he  had  adopted.  Having  acquired 
some  correct  notions  of  Christianity,  from  the  instruc- 

>  tions  of  his  relation,  Robert  Oiivetan,  and  from  a 

.  careful  perusal  of  the  scriptures,  he  became  disgusted 
with  the  superstitions  of  Popery,  and  had  actually 
begun  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  Romish  com- 
munion.    Gerard,  loo,  Bnding  that  to  remain  in  the 

,  church  was  not  the  most  likely  way  of  advancing  the 
worldly  interests  of  his  sou,  was  perfectly  willing  that 
he  should  abandon  the  church,  and  betake  himself 
to  a  more  profitable  line  of  life.     The  study  of  the 

'  law  was  fixed  on  as  a  department  in  which  Calvin 
himself  expected  at  least  to  enioy  greater  liberty  of 
conscience  ;  and  which   his  father  regarded   as  one 

.  that  would  be  productive  to  his  favourite  child  both 
of  opulence  and  fame.  In  pursuance  of  this  design, 
he  went  to  Orleans,  where  the  civil  law  was  taught 
by  Pierre  dc  I'Etojle,  the  greatest  of  the  French  ci- 
vilians, and  afterwards  president  of  the  parliameat  of 


Paris.  There  he  made  such  great  and  rapid  pfo- 
ficiency,  that  he  very  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
professors  in  their  absence;  and  they  unanimously  and 
gratuitously  offered  him,  when  he  was  leaving  the 
university,  a  doctor's  degree,  as  a  just  tribute  to  hii 
superior  talents,  his  great  diligence,  and  his  high  at- 
tainmcnts  in  legal  science.  Although,  however,  he  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  law,  he  did  not  neglect  the  study  of 
theology.  And  so  much  was  he  respected  on  ac- 
count of  his  acquaintance  with  that  subject,  that  all 
those  in  Orleans  who  were  desirous  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  religion,  had  frequent 
recourse  to  him  for  information  ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions they  had  equal  reason  to  admire  his  erudilioa 
and  his  zeal.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  a  re- 
markably severe  student.  So  incessant  and  laborious 
was  his  application,  that  while  it  greatly  improved 
his  intellectual  powers,  and  provided  him  with  a  rich 
fund  of  knowledge,  it  also  induced  that  weakness  in 
his  stomach  which  was  afterwards  the  source  of 
much  distress  to  him,  and  at  length  shortt-iicd  his 
days.  From  Orleans  he  went  to  Bourges,  and  there 
prosecuted  his  professional  studies,  under  Andr6  Al- 
ciati,  one  of  the  most  noted  civilians  of  his  age.  At 
Bourges,  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Melchior  Wolmar,  professor  of  Greek,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  his  personal  worth,  and  his  skill  in 
teaching.  With  his  assistance  Calvin  acquired  the 
Greek  knguage,  a  benefit  which  he  always  recollect- 
ed with  pleasure,  and  for  which  he  afterwards  testi- 
fied his  gratitude,  by  dedicating  to  Wolmar  his  Com- 
metUary  onlke  2d  Epist.  to  the  Corinikians.  Amidst 
all  his  other  pursuits,  Calvin  still  persevered  in  sacred 
study,  and  sometimes  preached  in  Ligneres,  a  small 
town  in  Bern,  with  the  permission  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor  of  that  district. 

The  sudden  death  of  his  father  called  him  back  to 
NoyoD,  where,  however,  he  remained  but  for  a  short 
time.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1533,  being  then  23  years 
of  age,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  Seneca's  book  Dc 
Clemgntia.  It  was  in  the  title  page  of  ihi»  work 
that  he  first  took  the  surname  of  Calvin,  instead  of 
Cauvin,  which  it  had  hitherto  been  ;  a  circumstanoe 
which  his  enemies  have  weakly  and  maliciously  per- 
verted to  his  prejudice,  and  of  which,  if  an  explana- 
tion be  thought  necessary,  a  sufEcient  explanation 
may  be  found  in  the  Defhise  de  Calvin  par  Drelhi- 
court.  He  soon  became  knowu  to  all  the  friends  of 
true  religion,  among  whom  was  one  Estienne  de  la 
Forge,  a  celebrated  merchant,  who  was  afterwards 
burned  for  his  attachment  to  the  gospel,  and  of  whom 
Calvin  makes  honourable  mention  in  his  Treatise 
against  the  libertines.  While  at  Paris  he  formed  the 
resolution,  which  he  immediately  carried  into  (.ffect, 
to  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  the  reforr.cd  iu 
that  city,  of  abandoning  every  secular  pursuit,  and 
consecrating  himself  to  tlte  service  of  God.  He  had 
scarcely  entered  on  his  new  course,  when  he  was  sub- 
jected to  severe  trial.  Nicholas  Cop,  rector  {>{  the 
university  of  Paris,  having  dclivcrea  a  speech  which 
gave  great  offence  to  theSorbonne  and  the  parliament, 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  tliem,  and  answ-er 
for  hii  conduct  ;  but  by  the  advice  of  hia  friends,  he 
declined  compHance,  and  left  the  kingdom.  Calvin, 
who  was  ao  mtimate  friend  of  Cop's,  and  known  to 
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CriWift    have  fifnwM  Imi  «Ub  MMnb  At*  ^  <»bBoni«i 
i» '  vhM  the  aatt  oljeei  of  -thdr  vengcanevi 
ihrid*  the  faaiUff*  a  crael  -aad  rdbaUett  bigot,,  ms 
•oBt  to  hb  roon  h  the  cottrge  of  Toriict*  fisr  At 
BDRMae  ol'ap|Mchciiduig  MB  t  DM  he  via  fisitunator 
if  nvOi'hoAie>    Hn  pojpckt  aBvoookt*  however* 'weic 
Mnedf  OBd  at  there  ticR  unoog  tnen  deeefil  wttcn. 
horn  hie fnendtt  cootaiaing heratkalaad  ntemtiam^ 
able  iiiatter«  and  dfaidii^  to  Aoee  who  were  hiMtHe 
to  the  'RoiMui  churchy  flMojT'VCtC'oa  the  ve^:paiiit 
ot  beiag  enbjeotcd  to  a  cmel  pdutaiittDa> '  vnt  this 
wot -ptMMMed  hy  the  haaiinr  dheeipootbit  of  tiie 
Qoeea  of  Navano*  -who  ci|Joycd  herkifiiaeBce  widi 
lhe'kiag«  aod  emplofed  it  MtcOeMliilljr*  in  farosr  of 
the  refomed.    Tnit  prioceM  eeat  for  Calvin  at  the 
aaake  tiiAe»  gave  him  a  vary  la voui  aiMe  icceptioa*  aad 
lirteoed  to  moi  with  iatereM  and  attention.    Inaw* 
^iacely  «ftcr  the  iatcifiew,  cquallr  baiiowrtJe  M» 
Cahrio*  oreditdife  to  the  <|aeen,  aaa-wefiil  trttheie- 
fcnBatiooy-M  retired  tO' SaratoBge«  wbnv»  at  the 
Nqncat  of  a  frtead,  (  Lewb  de  'rifat4)  fae-wrateaoMe 
ehoK  GvfUiMM  Asaai^falMMCf  to  tene  4M'  bomitaet  la 
the  tevcial  ^fMri•hest  and  to  aeuoetuHi  the  people  bf 
^kgreaa  to  eearch  after  ^he truth.    He  mo pMa 
viMt  to  Le  Fevre  d'Eeti^,  who  had  been  totor  tb 
xraacH  I«i  andhadtahea  •huter'at'fwtfacnNiBiAe 
alcMBd  Of 'peflMcutioa., '  -  iThii  agco  vunc  noeivBd  hlli 
predicted  that'he  wonlw  yet  be  ai^ 
iaetnunent  ia  tfar  haad-'of  ■  Brovideacrirtr 
the  rcateratioo-  of  trae  r^mn  in  Fiiit.    Calvin 
returned  to  Fmji  io  MBk   TherehewMtotovelaa 
a  coofcreace  with.  Sertettw,'  who  had  by  dnt^thoe 
o^gao  tO'piopagatehiahetcrMKMK  opuMHM  niptcliwB 
the.  Trinity  i  but  Hervetue  fatted  -to  appear,  thoogh 
Calvia  attended  at  dw  tiare  aod-plalBe  appointed,  wd 
dad  io  at  the  jmniinnit  httird  of  hie  fafef  fcrtUi 
yub  itae  pdcnSariy  trooUetonH  aira  dangennH  to 
the  refemed.    The  king,  esaepented  by  nicir  finn- 
aeet  aad  toceeMei,  aod  partiealarly  lacenKd at^aome 
of  their  writiost  against  the  mass,  which  had  been 
posted  on  the  door  of  the  Louvre,  commanded  eight 
of  them  to  be  burned  alive  ;  and  swore  that  he  would 
not  spare  even  his  own  children^  if  they  were  infected 
with  such  abombable  heresies^    To  avoid  the  perse- 
cution, which  bad  thus  assumed  such  a  violent  and 
Uoody  aspect,  Calvin  was  determined  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  which  he  did,  after  having  published  a 
treatise,  entitled  Pajfchommt^humtt  aj^ainst  those 
who  mainuin  that  the  som  sleeps  after  it  is  separated 
iirom  the  body. 

Accompanied  by  Lewis  de  Tillet,  he  went  to  Ba- 
sil io  Switzerlaod.  There  he  studied  the  Hebrew 
language,  to  which  he  had  not  hitherto  directed  his 
attention ;  and  there  he  first  published  his  greatest 
aod  most  celebrated  worie,  the  InttiMknuijfthe  Ckrit- 
iian  Rdigitm.  He  was  anxious  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  obscurity:  but  the  calumnies  cireolated  by 
high  authority  a^nst  the  cause  which  he  had  espou- 
sed, rendered  tins  impossible,  and  obliged  him  to 
come  forward  as  its  public  advocate  and  fnend.  Fran- 
cis I.  in  order  to  apologise  for  bis  late  inhumanities, 
and  to  conciliate  the  Grerman  princes,  whose  friend- 
ship he  needed,  and  whose  reoentment  he  had  reason 
to  near,  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  on- 
ly Aaid>aptisu  that  he  had  put  to  death,  and  that. 


Ol*^ 


ktfm 


iBereMM,iicri 

thatsMM^uaOyol 

viti'siadigi 

dact»  and  he  i 

of  viadicatii^  'himself 

aad  of  shewing  iMMfliUfOfiUlf ' 

aett  whsdi'tlirr  hrid.   Ttefi 

tates  (wiiieh- 

wiitieu  u.'Ficoch,  Dnfc'> 

arritten  at  the  saaae  tine 

45S5  ia  8ro,.aad  was  balf  thai 

of  vrhat  theaothor  aftcc«i»di[| 

edition  appeared  in  1596,  at  Scrai|«n4|jtt«Mhviil 

was  both  larger  aad  lauieuiiwitlthairihfcf  '  **" 

third  cditionrvrMpriatcdlat  I 

waa  still  more  complete.    A ' 

also  at  Strasbn^ph,  with 

A.  fifth'  edition  m  4to  was  i 

oorrectsd  n  maay  piaoes,  aad*  ^ 

In  15M,  both  dK  Lata  and  AcmIsi 

the  author's  hut  revima.    flaMe'thatinlrijg 

-wonc  has  gone  nnMM^  a  vastioa^naF'aacOBHil 

ood  has  been  trannated  -nto  afaoaia  wKL  'aks^'aaH 

langiiagci  {  a  cwLiiawtanoe  WBicii'ialBnB'>WTa^Bi] 

to  dsmoostrate  its  real  exodkoeb    ThiiCwME' 

deed,  whatever  any  be  thoaght  or -lassi 

(Its,  n,  as  a  system  of  theolagy,  aaoiBivlB  \ 

autaCMMk    The  pecnlauuiea  or  toB'- 

mudeuiaed,  dwagh  it  will  he  fanai 

prove  vMBBi  hut'tfaeJcannagf'tte'aani 

Isdge,  and  the  phifaaapirioal  ■hilhj /  ' 

'are  at  once  dcvnoped  aad 

knowledged  by  all  whaae  n 

of  rtUgioaf  or  political  prciadice.  ^  Wi|h  laipMJrii 

the  JLtdoity  of  dm  Idi&Mcs,  itia*pW#^mi|||^ 

piaaap  of  every  toMpataat  jadge.    'IvalrtMi" 

betetiori,  whieh  ai>aadrssswftoRoodaI;< 

tmivarsally  admired,  both  fbr  tl 

goage:  aad  is  one  of  the  few  pwfaUiiy 

are  generally  allowed  to  stand highcat  iadia  aplBti 

of  composition.    Just  when  Calvia  was  fiwishatgda 

Institutes,  he  heard  that  in  many  paru  bC  iodywn 

were  synoptoms  of  ittadtmeat  to  the  arfoMNlimi 

He  therefere  hastened  to  the  Dticheas  de  fleiwi, 

daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  a  woman  of  diwingaidiri 

accomplishments  and  exemplary  piety,  aod  oae  ts 

whom  the  Protestants  looked  with  aooie  coaideMC 

and  expectation.    Acquainted  with  his  oierits^  sad 

qualified  to  appreciate  them,  she  received  Calsiaafcli 

distinction ;  and  while  he  confirmed  her  in  her  pis* 

ciples,  she  conceived  for  him  wa  esteem  vririci  d|e 

cheriahed  ever  after,  and  expressed  in  a  grtit  vtnff 

of  ktters.     He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  remas 

long  at  the  court  of  the  dndiess.     The  laqoalriOB 

?ot  notice  of  hie  arrival,  and  soon  ooBBpeOed  has  ts 

depart.     It  was  probably  at  this jperiod  that  hevak* 

ed  Piedmont,  and  preached  the  reformation  dwaewidi 

success,  though  he  was  afterwards  harashed'  ftoai  k 

by  intolerance.    A  pillar  was  erected  at  Ae«i'«o 

commemorate  his  amval  and  his  expulsion. 

From  Italy  Calvin  went  to  France ;  hot  the  fo^ 
secution  which  was  raging  there,  deteiuiiaed  Ubb  ts 
return  to  Baril  or  Straiburgh.  The  direct  road  be> 
iag  rendered  impassable  on  account  ot  the  war,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  gomg  by  the  way  of  Oe* 
4 


A  L  y  i  1^. 

"rnXttg^nst  1/536,  lie  found 


that  the  reformed  religion  had  made  considerable  pro- 
tntM^  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  Farel  and 
'▼iret.  Having  gone  to  pay  his  re«pecta  to  them, 
Farel  most  earnestly  entreated  him  to  remain  in  that 
city,  and  to  help  them  in  the  important  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  And  when  Calvin  ohsti- 
nately  declined  the  mvitation,  Farel  addresacd  to  him 
a  solemn  warning  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  de- 
claring that  God  would  not  bless  his  designs,  since  he 
{>referrcd  his  own  repose  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  so- 
emnity  of  this  appeal,  in  connection  with  the  extra- 
ordinary incidents  which  had  brought  him  to  Gene- 
ra, ajjd  the  prospect  which  he  had  of  being  in  a  high 
degret  useful  to  a  cause  which  he  had  deeply  at  heart, 
•ubdiied  Calvin  into  an  entire  acquiescence  in  Farcl's 
proposal.  And  accordingly  he  accepted  of  the  office 
which  the  consistory  and  magistracy  had  offered  him, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people,  by  becoming  both 
their  preacher  and  professor  of  divinity. 

He  was  no  sooner  installed,  than  he  set  himself  se- 
riously and  zealously  to  the  discharge  of  hit  public 
duties.  He  composed  a  Formula  of  Christian  Faith, 
accommodated  to  the  Gencvcse,  who  were  just  emer- 
ging from  the  corruptions  of  Popery  :  and  to  this  he 
added  a  Catechism,  embracing  the  chief  points  of  re- 
ligion. In  the  following  year,  (1^7,)  ne  succeed- 
ed, with  the  help  of  Farel  and  Corautt,  in  making  the 
fenatc  and  people  openly  abjure  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  swear  to  a  summary  of  doctnne  and  plan  of  dis- 
cipline which  he  drew  up  for  them,  and  which  dis- 
tinctly recognised  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
gOTemment.  Various  circumstances  occurred,  how- 
erer,  to  counteract  his  efforts,  and  to  give  him  per* 
■onal  trouble.  The  Anabaptists  opposed  him,  and 
bboured  to  overturn  what  he  had  estabUshed.  But 
he  confuted  them  so  completely  in  a  public  diaputa- 
tioo,  that  they  never  afterwards  gave  him  any  distur- 
bance. A  turbulent  outcast  from  the  Sorbonne,  of 
the  name  of  Peter  Caroli,  also  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  into  discredit,  by  accusing  him  of  heretical  te- 
nets respecting  the  Trinity.  '1  he  subject  was  brought 
before  the  synod  of  Berne,  which,  after  various  die. 
cussions,  found  Caroli  guilty  of  defamation.  He  was 
exposrd,  however,  to  evils  of  a  more  serious  and  in- 
vincible kind.  Though  the  Genevese  had  agreed  to 
tike  reform  lu  religion  which  Calvin  and  his  colleagues 
bad  intn^uced,  and  professed  submission  to  the  ec- 
desia^ticttl  authorities  which  had  been  instituted,  yet  a 
great  proportion  of  them  remained  quite  unchanged, 
ui  their  principles  and  practice,  and  addicted  as  much 
as  ever  to  those  impurities  in  which  they  had  former- 
ly indulged.  Besides  this,  a  great  deal  of  animosity 
between  tamilies  and  individuals  had  been  engendered 
dunng  tht  war  of  Savoy,  which  continued  to  bum, 
and  to  produce  effects  the  most  inimical  to  religion. 
Calvin  a)»d  the  other  ministers  did  every  thing  in 
ihdr  power  to  correct  these  errors.  They  preached 
agaiust  ih  m  with  the  greatest  energy.  They  used 
all  their  official  'V.fluence;  and  applied  to  the  civil 
power  Tif  its  inicrfertuce  in  behalf  of  public  morals. 
But  these  attempts  oyly  excited  the  resentment  of 
those  w  hose  unworthy  conduct  had  called  for  them  ; 
and  the  more  vicious  and  refractory  of  the  people  now 
wished  for  nothing  but  to  relieve  thcnselvei  from  the 


jurisdictiun  of  such  TigJltfiit  p«*K*rt,  8onie  differen- 
ces which  had  occurred  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  gave  encouragement 
and  facihty  to  the  execution  of  that  design.  Not 
only  had  Calvin  and  his  associates  refused  to  adminis« 
ter  the  Lord's  Supper  at  all  to  the  Genevese  while 
so  much  immorality  and  strife  prevailed,  but  they 
maintamed  opinions  with  respect  to  the  celebration 
of  this  ordinance,  and  certain  other  ceremonial  points, 
opposite  to  those  which  seem  to  have  then  been  re- 
ceived in  that  district  of  the  Protestant  church. 
The  church  of  Geneva  made  use  of  leavened  bread 
in  the  euchartst :  they  had  removed  the  baptismal 
fonts  as  unnecessary  appendages ;  and  aboUshed  all 
the  festirals  except  Sunday.  The  churches  of  the 
canton  of  Bern  disapproved  of  their  practice  in  these 
particulars,  and  by  an  act  made  in  a  synod  held  at 
Lausanne,  required  them  to  change  it.  To  this  or- 
der Calvin  and  his  brethren  refused  obedience.  And 
the  syndics,  or  chief  magistrates,  who  were  their 
greatest  enemies,  taking  advantage  of  that  fact,  and 
making  it  seem  as  an  aggravation  of  their  other  offen- 
ces, assembled  the  people,  and  procured  an  order  from 
the  council,  for  the  immediate  expulsion  of  Farel  and 
Calvin.  When  the  sentence  was  communicated  to 
Calvin,  he  said,  •*  Truly,  if  I  had  served  men,  I 
would  have  had  a  poor  reward ;  but  it  is  well  that  I 
have  served  a  Master  who  never  forgets  to  pay  his  ser- 
vants all  that  he  has  promised." 

Calvin  retired  to  Strasburgh,  where,  through  the 
influence  of  Bucer  and  others,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology,  and  {J^stor  of  a  French  church, 
which  he  modelled  according  to  the  form  adopted  at 
Geneva.  Notwithstanding  the  harsh  treatment  which 
he  liad  received  from  the  Genevese,  he  still  remem- 
bered them  with  affection  -,  and  this  affection  he  dis- 
played in  writing  to  them  several  letters,  full  of 
wholesome  instructions,  tender  remonstrances,  and 
encouraging  prospects.  He  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful and  happy  in  an  answer  that  ne  wrote  for  their 
use,  to  a  letter  of  Cardinal  Sadulet,  Bishop  of  Car- 
pentia,  in  which  that  artful  priest  endeavoured  to  re* 
cal  them  to  the  Romish  communion.  The  reply  of 
Calvin  was  so  able  and  eloquent,  that  he  abandoned 
his  project.  While  at  Strasburgh,  he  published  an 
excellent  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  produced  a 
new  edition  of  his  Institutes,  was  useful  in  reclaim- 
ing many  Anabaptists,  and  was  appoiiite<l  in  1541. 
by  the  divines  of  that  city,  to  attend  the  diet  convo- 
ked to  meet  at  Worms,  and  afterwards  at  Ratisbonne, 
for  settling  the  religious  differences  which  had  arisen 
in  Germany.  He  went  there  with  Bucer;  had  a  con- 
ference with  Melancthon,  who  was  highly  pleased 
with  him,  and  called  him,  by  way  of  eminence,  thr 
theologian;  and  proved  highly  useful  to  the  pro- 
testant  churches,  especially  to  those  of  France. 

The  Genevese  had  now  repented  of  their  unjust 
banishment  of  Calvin,  and  longed  to  enjoy  again  the 
benetits  of  bis  instruction  and  authority  ;  and,  after 
much  solicitation  on  their  part,  he  consented  to  re- 
turn. His  arrival,  which  happened  in  May  1540, 
was  welcomed  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  being  released  from  his  engagements  at  Stras- 
burgh, in  a  manner  honourable  DOth  to  himself  and 
to  the  magtsiratei  and  inhabitants  of  that  citv, 
2m 
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.took  up  Us  pottUMBt  iMKieiiee-  ia  €kw«a.  The 
.first  object, which  engaged  hia  atteatkia  was  the  i*- 
&nnatioa  of  public  monla.  And  for  this  puipoee, 
he  projected  a  kind  of  police,  and  procimd  the  eMa* 
.  blwiment  of  a  uibonal  called  the  Coomtoiy,  with 

Jower  to  take  cojpiiuoce  of  all  offimoea*  and  to  ia- 
ict  canonical  punuhineDtSt.even  to  czcommiuucatMtt. 
In  cases  reqoinng  the  inflictioD  of  severer  penalties,  it 
reported  to  the  council  of  the  citjr,  wit&  iu  own 
.judgment  on  the  evidence  adduced.  It  vras  oiuna- 
allj  cfuaposed  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics ;  anoto 
shew  Calvin's  modeiatioB  with  respect  to  church 
power,  the  number  of  the  fiormer  was  most  coosidjer* 
able.    This  new  institution  was  sanctioned  bj  a  law 

E led  in  an  assemblj  of  the  whole  people,  who  so- 
nlT  promised  to  coniform  to  it  Iw  ever.  It  was 
reprobated  hj  many  as  savouring  too  much  of  lto< 
OBish  tjrsnn J  i  but  there  can  Im  no  doubt  that  its 
operation  vru  attmdrd  with  the  most  benrfcia^  rf- 

■WBts,  and  that  it  contributed,  in  a  mnarkable  degtcf, 
to  the  preservatbn  and  prosperity  of  the.  leppfdic 

.The  -labours  which  Calvin  jiow  performed  were  so 
vanoMS  and  so  great,  that  it  seems  wonderfiil  how  he 
sustained  them.  He  preached  daily  during  every 
other  vreek  t  he  gave  three  lectum  every  w^.  ki 
theolegy>|  attended  regularly  the  mestiii(|;s.of  tlie 
consistory  and  of  the  pastorsf  met  with  his  oongn- 

.Mtioa  every  Friday  {.  gave  £cequent  instructitmsc^ 
the  Freodi  churches,  .which  .appear  to  have  depend 

■tA  aiausttrhoUy  <m  his  counsel  vindicated  and'de- 
leaded  dK  Reformation  against  its  nupierous  enemisii 
composed  various  boolm,  of  controversy  t  ktM  up  a 
wide  and  estetisne  oorrespcMidenoe  with  the. Thitca- 
taatsi  produced  works  o9F  kaniiig  and«1^ty,  {»- 

.  tended  for  general  edification  |   and   did  all  this 

.aandst  arochagitatioa  i^  diswustodch  occasioned  1^ 
the  iafiexifale  severity  with  which  he  fuaintained  tbie 
rights,  and  enforced  the  a^ithority,  of  the  connst^ 
rial  tribunaL  Nor  was  thisthe  whole.  Thf  eouiial 
in  Geneva,  knowin|r  his  attainments  in  the  sdraoe.of 
law,  consulted  him  m  all  important  matters.    They 

Earticularly  employed  him  in  framing  their  edicts  and 
iws,  which  were  completed  and  approved  in  1543. 
And,  in  thort,  he  was  the  person  to  whom  ther  ap- 
phed  in  all  their  difficulges,  aa  one  whose  talents, 
eloquence,  and  influence,  rendered  him  competent  to 
any  task  prescribed  by  the  circumstances  of  a  turbu- 
lent  peopw,  and  a  rising  government. 

Toe  deference  shewn  to  Calvin's  opinions,  and  the 

respect  paid  to  hia  personal  character,  were  aatoniih- 

ing.    His  disapprobation  of  anv  tenet  was  sufficient 

to  procure  its  rqectiou,  and  all  who  treated  him  ill 

were  considered  as  enemies  of  the  itate.  Castalio  ha- 

-.  ving  attempted  to  disseminate  some  doctrinea  which 

■  Calvin  abhorred,  was  inatantly  denounced  as  a  here- 

tic,  and  obliged  to  leave  Geneva.*  And  James  Gniet, 

.  who  was  beheaded  there  in  1547,  was  condenmed  to 

death,  not  only  on  account  of  impiety  and  treason, 

but  also  for  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Calvin, 

and  emkavoured  to  ujure  his  ciedit  at  the  court  of 

France. 

But  while  Calvin  vras  universallr  esteemed  and 

respected  in  the  refbrmed  church,  ne  .was.  at  the 

.  aame  tiaae  equally  feared  and  hated  by  that  church 

.froBwhidikeluid  separated.   Of  this*  a  remarkable 
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'proof  pec nrrfd  in  1^1,  Being  seized  with  a  fit  of  C 
MgOK'aufitig  tf rmon,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  plilpiu  ^! 
the  repert  quickly  spread  thbt  he  was  dead.  Tbii 
report  was  heard  with  th^  bighefit  satisfaction  by  the 
Catholics  i  and  in  Noyop,  asCa^lvm  himsi^  hda  records 
ed,  there  was  a  tohmn  proces&iLtn  by  the  canoas^  te 
.  thank  heaven  fur  the  death  of  lliat  arch  heretic,  whom 
their  city  had  b»n  so  utifortttnatc  as  to  [produce, 
Be^ui,  by  miitakei  m«keB  thti  mcidctit  to  have  hap* 
pened  in  1653. 

For  some  time  he  bad  a  gncat  deal  to  do  in  t^e  way 

.  of  controversy,  and  wrote  iDniimerable  tracts  in  d^ 

.  fence  of  suund  doctrine.     He  coutendcd  with  Casu* 

lio,  who  transtatrd  the  Bibk  into   Latin — with  tlbe 

<Sorbonne,  who  had  drawn  up  some  art tcks  of  Futh, 

to  inapMe  on  the  weak  and  tiutd— with  Albert  Fig. 

bins,  a  profound  gophtit,  wh«  had   attacked  ihe  re> 

formed  church— with  the  Niccvdemiies,  who  secretly 

unbraced  the  Protestant  faith,  but  through  fear  otijl 

adhered  externaiSy  to  the  church  of  Rume — with  I 

.monk  at  Rouen,  who  was  revivir,g  the  heresy  of  Car^ 

■  pocrates,  the  Gsioatic  and  ADliiioniiian — with  the  Ct' 

,tholics,  agaJnat  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Trent 

—^ith  those  who  believed  injudicial  ait  rology— witk 

XiVlittS  iSucinus,  aylhor  of  the  sect  that  dcnvt*  itl 

mune  frcm  him — with  Osi.indt^r  and  othen,  who  im. 

.  prudently  revived  the  dispute  rctspccting  the  LonTi 

Supper— and  with    the  Anabaptia*  arid  librrttactii 

_  who  had  revived  the  worst   errors  of  autiquitv.     In 

..this  last  ca^e^  the  work  which  he  publisKed  annd«d 

.  the  queen  uf  Navarrej  to  wtiom  he,  on  that  account^ 

wrote  a  n^-monctrapce,  distinguished  by  a  bappy  nux- 

.  ture  of  boldness  and  address  ^  and  be  was  so  fort  units 

.as  to  succeed  iu  appeasing  her,  and  in  accompliihingf 

at  least,  the  partial  discomfiture  of  the  sects  wh'A 

he  had  attacked.     He  had  abo  a  keen   cuiilroTenf 

.with  ierome  Bolzec,  a  Carimclile  firin-,  who  impcgD- 

ed  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  absolute  predcgtination* 

and  openly  taught   the  £entimenta  on   that  subject 

which  were  afterwards    inaintaioed     by  Arnuniiu. 

They  disputed  the  point  in  church  ;  but  Calvin  dii- 

played  such  a  auperionty  in  argument  and  eruditioab 

that,  in  the  judgment  of  all  present,  he  obtdiied  it 

victory  ;  and,  according  to  custom,  hb  aatagoaiM, 

who,  besides  his  difference  with  Calvin,  waa  of  a  tna* 

blesome  temper,  was  first  cast  into  prison,  and  tka 

banished  from  the  city.     His  chief  contentiims,  boir- 

ever,  were  with  the  profane  and  profligate  part  of  die 

inhabitanu  of  Geneva.    The  strictness  and  iomsp 

tiality  of  that  discipline  which   was  exercised  tiT 

meana  of  the  new  consistory,  subjected  him  to  aoam 

odium,  and  false  accusation.     But  he  persevered  ■ 

his  purposes,  and  triumphed  over  all  oppoutioa.  Be 

had  the  happiness  to  see  the  Genevese  churdtw* 

crease  rapidly,  and  the  faction  of  the  seditions  gnda* 

allv  subdued  :  And  these  things,  together  vnth  Ui 

habitual  piety,  supported  him  un(kr  the  severe  Hid 

which  he  met  with  about  this  period  in  the  kNS  of 

his  wife,  a  woman  of  uncommon  virtue  and  merit. 

It  is  said  that  Calvin  did  not  confine  his  viemea 
doctrine  and  discipline  to  the  church  of  Geneva  t  tkat 
he  formed  the  splendid  desi^,  and  entertaiaed  ^ 
sanguine  hope,  of  making  these  a  modd  fior  every 
other  protestant  church  in  Christendom ;  and  tiat 
proposed  to  send  forth  from  the  little  repaliBe^ 
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those  succoan  and  tninitteH  tliat  were  necessary  for 
'  accomplishing  that  important  object.  For  that  pur- 
pose, and  also  with  the  view  ot  forwarding  the  gene- 
ral cause  of  the  reformation,  he  established  an  aca- 
demy in  Geneva,  which  the  senate  founded  at  hisde- 
■ire»  and  in  which  he  himself,  with  other  divines  of 
learning  and  ability,  taught  the  sciences  with  much 
reputation  and  success.  And  so  great  was  the  fame 
which  this  seminary  acquired,  that  it  was  repaired  to 
'by  a  crowd  of  students  from  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  and  none  who  were 
anxious  to  make  proficiency  either  in  sacred  or  pro- 
lane  literature,  thought  themselves  right  till  they  had 
attended  it  a  considerable  time. 
' '  In  1553,  Michael  Servetus,  a  Spanish  physician, 
who  had  settled  at  Vienne  in  France,  and  acquired  a 
Kreat  professional  character,  published  a  work,  en- 
titled. Restitutio  Ckristianumt,  &c.  which  contain- 
ed doctrines  so  unscriptural,  that  it  was  reprobated 
even  by  the  Papists,  who  actually  condemn^]  him  to 
be  burnt  for  heresy.  Besides  this  work,  he  had  writ- 
tea  one,  De  TrinHatis  Errorilmsi  and  another,  In 
Ptakwieum  Commentarius :  he  had  also  published  an 
edition  of  the  Bible,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Pau- 
pnif  a  Genevese  minister ;  and  in  all  of  these  produc- 
tkins,  he  had  departed  very  widely  from  the  most 
generally  received  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Having 
escaped  from  Vienne,  and  happening  to  come  to  Ge- 
neva in  his  retreat  to  Naples,  Calvin,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  principles  and  his  character,  and 
to  whom  his  daring  impiety  and  presumptuous  inso- 
lence had  become  intolerable,  at  length  procured  his 
apprehension  and  imprisonment.  He  was  brought  to 
tral.  After  various  delays,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive,  for  having  "  set  himself  in  array  ag^ainst 
tibe  Divine  Majesty  and  the  Holv  Trinity ;"  and  the 
dreadful  sentence  was  executed  that  same  day  on 
which  it  was  pronounced.  Every  trandid  judge  and 
enlightened  friend  of  toleration  will  acknowledge, 
that  the  conduct  of  Calvin  in  this  affair  cannot  oe 
vindicated  or  justified.  -  It  was  altogether  unworthy' 
of  such  a  man,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  blot  in  fats 
otherwise  great  and  good  reputation.  But  while  this 
il  freely  conceded,  a  similar  concession  cannot  be 
made  to  the  enemies  of  Calvin,  with  respect  to  that 
oatrageous  clamour  which  they  have  raised  and  pro- 
pagated against  him  for  his  treatment  of  Servetus  ;— 
a  clamour  which  seems  to  have  arisen,  not  so  much 
from  a  calm  consideration  of  Calvin's  real  demerit,  as 
irom  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  man,  trans* 
^nred  from  the  system  of  doctrine  which  he  main- 
tained, or  from  a  strong  feeling  of  hatred  to  intole- 
xance,  unchastened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
atances  of  the  case  in  question,  and  of  the  history  of 
^le  times  in  which  the  obnoxious  transaction  took 
place.  Calrin,  doubtless,  went  far  wrong  in  sanc- 
tioning the  punishment  of  Servetus ;  but  his  error 
was  the  error  of  his  age,  and  of  his  country  ;  and, 
in  proof  of  this,  a  thousand  facts  might  be  adduced. 
Heresy  in  religion  was  universally  regarded  as  equal- 
ly criminal  with  transgressions  of  civil  law,  and  pu- 
nshed  with  the  same  severity.  The  principles  of  to- 
leration were  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 
Even  those  who  formally  recognised  them,  had  not 
inl^bed  their  genuine  spirit.    And  the  persecuting 


temper  of  Popery  was  insensibly  retained,  after  men 
had  discovered  its  corruptions,  and  emancipated 
themselves  in  a  great  measure  from  its  yoke.  This 
was  the  case  in  every  place  where,  the  reformation 
existed,  and  with  every  sect  of  Christians  that  was 
possessed  of  power.  When,  therefore,  Calvin  is  repro- 
bated for  procuring  the  death  of  a  heretic,  he  suffers 
in  common  with  all  his  brethren  ;  and  the  condemna- 
tion passed  upon  him,  is  not  because  he  acted  worse 
than  others,  but  because  he  did  not  surpass  them  in 
tolerance,  as  he  did  in  every  thing  else.  It  should 
be  recollected,  too,  that  the  punishment  of  heretics 
was  not  only  permitted,  but  positively  required,  by 
the  constitution  of  Geneva.  And  that  to  have  al- 
lowed Servetus  to  escape,  would  have  been  an  aban- 
donment of  that  purity  and  zeal,  by  which  the  sub- 
jects of  that  constitution  considered  it  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  which  they  had  often  displayed  in  pro- 
secuting with  eagerness  the  abettors  of  false  doc- 
trines. It  appears,  too,  that  the  proceedings  against 
Servetus  received  the  approbation  of  almost  all  the 
most  eminent  ecclesiastics  who  then  flourished.  The 
reformed  Swiss  cantons  were  unanimous  in  exhorting 
the  council  of  Geneva  to  punish  the  wicked  man,  ana 
to  put  it  out  of  his  ptmrr  to  increase  heresy.  Farel, 
Viret,  Bucer,  Beza,  CEcolampadius,  and  even  the 
gentle  Melancthon,  approved  of  the  measure.  And 
whj  are  not  they  subjected  to  the  same  censure  as 
Calvin  i  The  only  person  who  was  bold  enough  to 
oppose  it  was  Castaho,  whose  well  known  gruoge  at 
Calvin,  and  tendency  to  error  in  other -points,  suffi- 
ciently account  for  this  departure  from  the  prevaihng 
sentiment.  It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  Serve- 
tus was  a  heretic-  of  a  peculiar  cast.  He  did  not 
merely  maintain  Sociniao  doctrine,  hut  held  princi- 
ples and  language,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  which  amounted  to  blasphemy,  and 
were  not  far,  if  they  were  at  all,  removed  from  A- 
theism.  This  is  hinted  at  in  the  terms  of  his  sen- 
tence,-and  distinctly  asserted  by  some  writers,  who 
were  very  unfriendly  to  Calvin.  Such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Servetus,  as  it  greatly  exceeded  the  or- 
dinary bounds  of  heresy,  would  be  deemed  at  that 
time  more  than  enough  to  justify  the  opinion  of  one 
who  said,  that  **  he  deserved  something  worse  than 
death."  It  should  be  noticed,  also,  that  Calvin  him- 
self had  been  accused  of  error  with  respect  to  the 
Trinity ;  and  that,  had  he  connived  at  Servetus,  or 
dealt  very  gently  with  him,  the  suspicions  formerly 
entertained  of  lus  own  orthodoxy,  might  have  been 
revived  and  confirmed.  And  the  personal  feeling 
which,  in  this  view,  he  must  naturally  have  experi- 
enced, would  be  strengthened,  by  recollecting  that ' 
the  doctrine  of  Servetus,  respecting  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  was  almost  universaUy  accounted  heresy,  both 
by  Papists  and  Protestants  ;  and  consequently,  that, 
considering  the  existing  laws  and  notions  in  regard  to 
it,  and  the  favourable  opportunity  which  he  had  of 
checking  it,  any  coldi.ess,  or  reluctance  on  his  part, 
would  have  been  construed  into  a  perfect  indifference 
to  Christianity  at  large.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  Calvin  shewed  any  undue-  eagerness  to  procure 
the  destruction  of  Servetus.  Much  has  been  alleged 
to  this  purpose  by  his  enemies ;  but  it  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact..  He  acted  in  this  <^tei  as  he  utiifbrm- 
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tothith.    wS^>  sin  if,  iidtetf,  li^^^inR 
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tm  ^anetieHMie  4cp4mfi  mid  ju4>  It 
hoyvfffcr,  tint  !)«  cWef  un(iptf  ifp*  "flt  >q  . 
Sorvi^w,  but  -to  »))»  hioi  qetniet  his  nrrdr. 
tried  moft  cfi^e^dy^odpttMntlrto  awv^ottW 
CHtroplic  w]m4i  ^dftrnvd  I  bq»  ^>^iMign  wv  frqfp 
tvfted  bf  t^  (rftftiinpcjf  the  vkdcpoe,  |p^  the  ipfm. 
ftng  laagiHigt  qf  Sfrvttny  lu«uel£  Et^  ifter  ^ 
onhimy  mfn  ^tm  cq!i4ipuie4»  Cdria  f^  for  W  | 
and  4w<^  iw  cwdM  aot  nt  tlw  tfta^^  q{  t||ff 
Uf  nupendfd,  vf^mcom*  bat  ia  nub  t9  F9CV* 
a  wiipMny  Pf  the  ppre .  Ipmh  pofl  9fli|i|i4  pw^  «f 
the  iprtenpB.  T%ne  i^^ipm^ipu  are  munit,  aa|t  fep 
c^colpffe  C^o,  or  to  jiMtify  lb»  vm  V^  ^wA 
iitggqt  ia  4(|BKf  of  tlie  ffoipfl,  but  nacfdy  ta  4r 
JMdoa  to  the  mmofirf  of  the  girft  ve^bmfr,  aa^  ta 
■ydeifte  the  hoatflitf  yid  Inaea  the  oppfid^pye  of 

hip  CBMHtS* 

AArrS  war  I{(5S,  Ca|na>  ljj{i?  waacompanv^^ 
tcaaqniL    He  thw  ornn?wif  Py  dirtiyyM  iwtfr  i»>»g!: 

tiBfi  otflUaoAft  II  ill!  I  IJaar  *tM>  ezeiciw  "  iliiriiJinf  m 
Oapefi,  Hm  fnt4  it  yeeeMyy  tgjB^py  *'^f?f: 
trovertf  .witb  «•••  bffttyqh  piuiip|il|m  yii^^ftiin 
Gaitihi*  vho  ftntad  «a«ie  fHle  ^n||c4|d9  ra  ^ 
do^rine  9f  the  TiioitT.    Abovp  al£  ha  mn  dBfplgR 

^f**rf(Tlj  br  the  cruel  and  bloody  periecutipnt  ta 
iHii^  the  Prote£tajit«  were  exposed  in  Piris,  where 
90  fcma  tb^ti  twenty -one  of  that  proscribed  cUu 
IHI^'faganwd  alive.  Slill,  however,  hii  troublea  were 
acithcv  ^,  iprtret  nor  to  numerous^  as  they  had  lii- 
thcrto  hfkfi  I  and  he  had  the  untpcakable  satisfac* 
tion  <}f  lecillg  the  refortnation  prosper,  in  spite  of  ail, 
the  pMfCrpnd  artifice  and  maligasty  by  which  iu 
prqgltiMi  «ni  opposed.  And  he  even  succeeded  io 
ooapporiao' the  disturbances  which  had  reigrned  in  the 
otjf  in  aenating  lha$e  heretics  who  had  ^ttempte^ 
to  cormpt  the  goepelt  and  in  pgtting  a  stop  tu  the 
penecptloilt  which  had  raged  so  violeiitly  is  FraQCCt 
though  they  afterwards  broke  out  with  their  wonted 
fiuT. 

On  the  3d  of  February  I564<,  Calvin  prcf^hed  hi% 
last  •ermoD,  and  delivered  hit  la>t  pKle^tion  in  theo- 
logy. He  lalaoured  under  a  ^wt  compUcatioa  of  dSt- 
«rdera,  vh|cb  the  fUU  of  the  bett  phyaciant  waa 
unable  to  remove  {  but  under  ill  of  which  he  ma^- 
taioed  the  dignity  and  cheruhed  thjt  piety  o^  *  Chria. 
tian.  On  tlw  lOth  of  March,  he  vras  vinted  by  Be- 
>a  and  other  friends*  to  whom  he  ipoke  with  the 
^reatcat  chearfulneis  and  compofure  of  bis  approi|clu 
ing  dissolution.  Being  carried  to  the  council  on  the 
S7th,  he  thanhed  them  for  all  the  affection  which 
they  had  shewed  him ;  and  having  said*  *'  I  fe^  that 
I  shall  not  agab  have  the  honour  of  appearing  m 
this  placet''  he  took  his  leave  of  them  weeping.— 
Though  much  reduced*  he  Attended  church,  on  the 
Sd  of  AjMil,  and  received  the  sacnunent  from  the 
hands  of  Beza,  listening  also  to  the  sermon,  and 
joining  as  vrell  as  he  could  in  the  psalmody.  The 
congregation,  though  they  ^rneved  at  the  prospect  of 
his  departure,  were  yet  dehghted  at  seeing  the  cabn 
serenity  and  holyjoy  which  beamed  upon  his  counte- 
nance. On  the  ^h,  he  made  his  wUl,  in  which, 
bcaides  faeqaeathiag  the  little  property,  and  it  WM 


but  little  tba£  he  bad,  to  hie  reUtiaaa,  he  give  a  coa*    C 
ciae  stateaieot  of  his  experience  and  his  lentinieotiif  ^ 
And  bore  hi»  emphatic  te^timotiv  to  the  doctriuc  of 
salvaitinii  by  grace.     Having  thus   ntaJe  his  will,  b|  , 
waa  anxicius  oacc  more  to  address  the  four  eyadwt 
iu  their  aiiBcmbly  ;  but  on  scloudl  of  thL'  state  of  hii 
health,  they   waltrd  upon   biio,  wheu   he    spoke  to  1 
theni  in  the  mo«(  earnest  maxnrr,  expressing  lui  gi%>  , 
titude  for  thtrir  kindne^B,  gi^iog  thtrm  ma^uy  wbul^  1 
some  admoortions,  auggestiug  ttj  them  topics  o(  coat  i 
fort,  and  suppticattng  for  them  the  blesung  o(  ht»p  J 
ven.     He  then  ihook  handit  with  each  of  them,  md.j 
bade  them  farewell     Thify  departed  with  lean  ao^j 
eorrow.     On  the  28lh  of  Apnl,  all  the  minlsten  ol  < 
the  town  and  neigh bj^uthoi;d  bL-ing  a.4d«niblcd  iu  his  , 
room,  according  to  hii  dtiin:,  he  dciivi^red   to  tU-a|  , 
a  parting  addresHt  exhorting  them  to  fidelity,   chart-  I 
ty,  s  ted  fast  ntrM  and   peneverange,  and  eucouragiag  j 
them,  by  mto  tion  tug  the  J^ucceis  which  bad  alteuded  i 
his  own  labours.     His  ancient  fncud  Farel,  venerable  j 
for  his  piety  and  his  yeari,  c^etie  Irom  Meufchatei  to 
have  a  last  interyicw,  which  was  tvndcr  aud  affectia^. 
After  thisj  he  devoted  his  few  remaining  day*  ta 
prayer  and  meditation  ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  Mayi  ka 
calrtily  aad  gently  fell  "  a«Ieep  m  Jetas."     Hi«  dc^th   i 
plunged  the  city  of  Geneva   into  the  dcepeil  aJiic^    . 
tion  }  for  in  him  they  lost  their  most  iItu3(.riou»  citi- 
zen, their  ablest  pastor,  their  most  learned  teacbt^ 
and  their  most  valuable  frietid.     He  was  buried  ia  a 
common  cemetery,  without  any  extraordinary  pi-    j 
rade.     HU  fuoeral  wa3  attended  by  almost  the  whole 
inhabitants.     In  compliance  with  ht»  own  retjufil, 
there  was  no  monument  erected  to  his  memory.    But    1 
his   memory  h  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  all  the    j 
friends  of  learning,  liberty^  and  r^ligioo,  and  wiUde* 
scend,  with  unfading  honour,  to  the  latest  genets* 
tions.     No  man  has  perhapa  ever  received  so  maayt    • 
QT  such  high  encomiums,  from  writers  of  erery  aet* 
of  every  country,  and  of  every  deaominatipa.     Al* 
though  he  had  his  failings,  which  were  chiefly  those 
of  a  dogmatical  and  irritable  temper,  the  general  ioi 
just  opinion  of  him  is,  that  he  waa  "  a  man  whose 
extensive  genius,  flowing  eloquence,  immense  lojs. 
ing,  extraordinary  penetration,  indefatigable  iadu:^ 
try,  and  fervent  piety,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  aQ 
the  reformers."     £veu  the  li4iguage  of  SraBgrfc 
utuaUy  so  parsiptoaious  in   pnise,  u  af^arod^  tii% 
strong,  when  he  says,  that  Calvin  wm  thp  mopt  tg\ 
alted  character  that  had  appeared  sii^ce  t|i^  ds^f£ 
the  aooitles ;  and  that,  at  the  age  of  twenfcy-tvfn^  b^ 
was  tue  most  learned  man  io  Europe.     Sifi^  nifit, 
giums  frt>m  such  men,  should  make  those  acipliatf  it 
the  present  day  ashamed,  who  never  aieatioii  dip. 
name  of  Calvin  without  a  sneer,  and  who  "f^TfT. 
with  it  no  ideas,  but  those  of  bigotry^  iatolenfmic 
and  (iuiaticism. 

The  works  of  Calyin  are  extremdy  Tolafniaojn^ 
The  most  considerable  part  of  them  an  hit  Cap 
mentaries  on  Sacred  Scripture.  These,  which  a>icp4. 
to  the  whole  Bible,  except  the  book  of  Revdatipat^ 
are  distinguished  by  piety,  sound  sense,  clear  ilbipbtap, 
tion,  and  uncommon  impartiality.  Of  his  graal^  ^nA^ 
onthe  InHitution  of  the  Christian  Reli^om,  an  afxoaat, 
hat  already  been  given.  Most  of  hu  produictiqufc 
iadee4>  w  worthy  of  penuaL    Far  cvea  «>o«  l|p, . 
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if  a  locjtl  or  occaaooal  nature,  he  icldom 
the  reader  by  general  truth»,  or  to  please 
ute  reasoning.  Hit  controyersial  pifcct 
8  aod  powerful,  but  frequently  disfigured 
aoce  and  coartenciis  of  language.  Hif 
inleresting  and  inrftructive,  and  thould 
thoie  who  would  become  acquainted  with 
h  of  that  period.  Sec  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
\i  Beza  in  Vil  Calvin.  \  Seunebier.  Hist. 
Umeve:  Cah>.  Epitl. ;  Spon.  Hist,  de  (ie- 
•Locuurt's  Defrnte  de  Ctdvin;  Keate'a 
Ahc. 


of  the  Ahc.  Hill.,  Praienl  Govern., 

\^lhe.  Rfp.  of  Geneva  ;  M')rmi'  Panegi/r. 

MiMh.  ;  and    Ajm.    to    liuhop    Horsiey's 

we  the  House  of  Lords  in  179;).     (t) 

INlSMi  that  kfttem  of  rehgout  doctrine 

I  taught  by  John  Calrtn,  the  reformer,  aikd 

was  distinguished   from  othrr  Christian 

il  definition  of  the  term,  indeed,  is  by 

rrcct,  according  to  the  controver«ial  iaa> 

day.     For  we  find,  in  the  writings  even 

appear  to  be  learned,  and   profess  to  b« 

rtain  tenets  condemned  under  the  title  of 

of  which  Arminius  himself  declared  his 

approbation  ;  and  certain  tenets  brought 

r  the  same  title,  for  which  not  a  single 

be  produced  from  the  publications  of 

of  any  one  of  his  disciples.     Of  this  there 

ble  example,  in  a  work  lately  published 

ioMm,  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

k,  whicD  was  applauded  by  many  before 

ad  it,  and  which  has  become  the  text 

1  the  Pelagian  and  merciful  doctors  of  the 

England,  the  author  takes  it  upon  him  to 

doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  a  prculi> 

Uvinism,  and  to  assert,  that  the  Calviniats 

B)  be  so  corrupted  and  depraved,  as  to  be 
y  incapable  of  amendment  !'*  When  the 
lot  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  guilty  of 
bresentation,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
a  subordinate  rank  can  be  very  free  from 
tn.  Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
resentation.  It  may  be  owing  to  ignO' 
■  not  uncommon  for  controversialists,  even 
Or  order,  to  take  their  ideas  of  the  subject 
f  not  from  the  correct  and  legitimate  sour- 
rmation,  but  from  those  vague  and  distorted 
■  it,  which  have  been  adopted  without  in- 
circulated  without  reflection.  Thry  can- 
t  by  intuition  ;  and  they  will  not  taKe  the 
paake  themselves  acquainted  with  it  by  the 
^ocess  of  reading  and  investigation.  Hence 
rvd'igmatical  language  held  respecting  the 
),alvin,  by  persons  who  never  read  a  page 
works,  and  who  either  have  not  been  able 
m  at  all,  or  have  quoted  him  only  through 
B  of  others.  lu  this  way,  erroneous  views 
pn  are  propagated,  till,  according  en  the 
nich  takes  place  in  such  cases,  the  system 
ftf  its  essential  features,  assumes  other  fea> 
I  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  thus  ceases  to 
itmection  which  it  originally  had  with  him 
L  It  derives  its  oame.  Another  source  of 
tement  to  which  wc  allude  is,  a  rvant  of 
Even  those  who  have  perused  Cal- 


vin's works,  that  they  mty  learn  his  »eatimeat»,  have  CAlvwUia. 
failed  in   making  the  acquisition  correctly,  because  «       ' 

they  have  not   obsierved  the  necesaary  distinctions. 
The  Institutes,  no  doubt,  should  be  resorted  to  foe 
satisfaction,  with    respect    to  Calviuikm.     But  that 
work  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  synlero  itt>elf,  but 
only  as  containing  the  sytitem.     It  is  a  treatise  of  « 
general  nature,  intended  by  its  author  to  give  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church- 
es, and  to  vindicate  these  from  tome  unfounded  asper- 
sions, thrown  upon  them  by  the  adversaries  of  Pro- 
testantism.    It  exhibits,  no  doubt,  the  peculiar  sea- 
timents  of  Calvin ;   but  it  also  exhibits  sentiment* 
which  were  common  to  all  the  reformers,  and  which, 
therefore,  have  no  title  to  be  denominated  Calvinistic. 
Had  this  fact  been  attended  to,  we  should  not  have 
found,  as  we  actually  find  in  some  works  of  celcbri.i^ 
ty,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only  iaclu» 
ded  under  the  scheme  of  Calvin  :  for  It  has  no  more 
connection  with  that  scheme  than  infant  baptism*  or 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  the  unlawfulness  of  image 
worship,  or  any  other  doctrine  which  i$  generally  re- 
ceived among  Protestants;  and  it  has  no  mure  connec- 
tion with  the  scheme  of  Calvin,  than  it  has  with  the 
scheme  of  Arminius,  as  may  be  seea  by  referenec  to 
the  works  of  that  divine.     (Sec  Arminian'ism.) — 
A  third  cause  of  misrepresentation   m    this  case  ia» 
that  partial  assumption  of  Calvinism  with  which  some 
very  respectable  divines  are  chargeable.      They  agree 
with  Calvin  in  the  greatest  number  of  his  peculiari- 
ties ;  but  there   are  certain  of  these  to  which  they 
have  insuperable  objections.     Although,  therefore, 
they  are  only  Calvinists  in  part,  they  yet   take  ihe 
name  absolutely,  as  if  they  were  Calvinists  in  whole. 
When  the  shades  of  difference  are  few  and  slight,  or 
when  it  is  not  to  lead  to  any  important  consequences, 
such  indefinite  language  may  be  allowed,  because,  in 
such  instauccs,  it  will  be  harmless.     But  wheo  mate- 
rial points  are  excluded,  and  when  this  goes  to  affect 
the  merits  and  reputation  of  the  system,  a  more  pre- 
cise nomenclature  is  necessary.     Those  who   admit 
the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  absolute  election,   a» 
they  were  taught  by  Calvin,  but  reject  his  doctrines 
of  particular  redemption  and  final  perseverance,  moat 
certainly  have  no  right  to  take  their  distinctive  ap« 
pellation  from  him.     And  those  who  are  attached 
to  his  creed,  nearly  or  wholly,  as  it  exists  in  his  In- 
stitutes, will  consider  it  as  unfair  and  injurious,  be- 
cause it  takes  away  very  much  from   the  uniformitjr. 
and  consistency  of  the  scheme  ;  and  consequently,  m 
some   measure,    deprives  it  of  that  claim   which  it 
otherwise  has  to  the  regard  of  a  philosophic  mind. 
The  persons  of  whom  wc  speak  are  assuredly  not 
Calvinists,  whatever  they   may   be.      Perhaps   they    • 
may  with  propriety  becijled  Semi-Calviuists.     Such 
a  designation  is  more  consistent  with  truth,  aud  it  is 
more  agreeable   to  theological  analogy.     A  fourth' 
cause  of  misrepresentation   is  to  be   sought  for  in  a 
desire  to  hunt  down  some  particular  doctrine,  by  mam 
king  it  to  constitute  a  part  of  Calvinism.     Caiviuism 
is  known  to  be  obnoxious  to  many  ; — »o  obnoxioua 
to  them,  indeed,  that  the  very   mention  of  it  fiUft 
their  minds  with  abhorrence  ;  and  every  thing  that 
stands  connected  with  it  is  by  this  mere  association      * 
brought  into  disrepute.     If  an  uucaodid  man,  there- 
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fore,  wishes  to  direct  the  prejudice  of  such  people 
against  any  dogma  that  he  might  otherwise  find  it 
difficult  to  disprove,  he  has  only  to  put  upon  it  the 
name  of  Calvinism,  and  immediately  it  receives  a  blow, 
from  the  effects  of  which  no  argument  can  possibly 
lave  it.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  notice  the  doc- 
trine respecting  justification,  already  alluded  to,  held 
by  all  the  leading  reformers,  and  by  the  genuine  Ar- 
minians  too,  as  well  as  by  Calvin.  It  i»  much  dis- 
liked by  the  Pelagians,  who  form  a  more  numerous 
class  of  divines  in  the  present  day  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  And  that  it  may  be  equally  disliked  by 
all  Anti-Calvinists,  they  continually,  in  defiance  of 
the  plaine&t  fact,  and  in  contempt  of  repeated  remon- 
strances, represent  and  treat  it  as  an  essential  doctrine 
of  Calvinism,  by  which  means  an  odium  is  attached 
to  it  in  the  estimation  uf  hundreds,  to  whom  it  would 
be  quite  acceptable  in  different  circumstances.  We 
do  not  say,  that  Calvinism  is  injured  by  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  whatever  Calvinism  ifl,  and  however  it 
may  be  esteemed,  it  should  certainly,  as  a  peculiar 
system,  be  kept  free  from  any  foreign  admixture  ; 
and  more  especially  wheu  that  admixture  is  violently 
forced  into  its  composition  from  unjustifiable  motives. 
And  this  remark  is  made,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
doctrine  in  question,  than  for  Calvinism  itself,  be- 
cause, though  both  may  be  true,  the  former  is  un- 
questionably of  the  greatest  moment  ;  and  in  relation 
to  this,  the  cautionary  language  of  Dr  Horslcy  ought 
ever  to  be  attended  to  :  "  Take  special  care,"  said 
he  in  his  last  charge,  "  before  you  aim  your  shafts 
at  Calvinism,  that  you  know  what  is  Calvinism,  and 
what  is  not  ;  that  in  that  mass  of  doctrine,  which  it 
is  of  late  become  the  fashion  to  abuse,  under  the 
name  of  Calvinism,  you  can  distinguish  with  certainty 
between  that  part,  which  is  nothing  better  than  Cal- 
vinism, and  that  which  belongs  to  our  common 
Christianity,  and  the  faith  of  the  reformed  churches." 
Calvinism  has  been  misrepresented  in  another  way, 
by  some  who  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  ignorance. 
Detonnined  to  bring  it  into  discredit,  at  whatever 
rate,  and  finding  that  in  its  genuine  form  it  recom- 
mends itself  too  much  to  a  sound  understanding,  they 
attach  to  it  certain  positions  of  which  nol>ody  can  ap- 
prove \  hold  out  these  as  essential  parts  or  the  sys- 
tem; and  thus,  as  the  one  cannot  well  be  received 
without  the  other,  furnish  a  pretext  for  rejecting  tlie 
whole.  Thus  they  represent  Cnlvin  and  Calvinists  as 
teaching,  that  man  is  laid  under  the  natural  necessi- 
ty of  sinning ;  that  he  cannot  resittt  divine  grace  ; 
that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  moral  exertion  ;  and 
many  other  things,  equally  repugnant  to  Calvinism, 
to  scripture,  and  to  common  Kense.  Instances  of 
this  arc  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  most  anti- 
calvntisls.  And  in  connection  with  such  reprchen- 
■ible  utifnirnots  und  injubtice,  is  the  common  practice 
of  chargiiig  upon  Calvinism  consequences  which  are 
not  merely  disavowed  by  its  abettors,  but  which  are 
not  realized  in  fact^  and  which  may,  with  u.s  niuch 
reason  at  IcaiL,  be  charged  upon  the  several  systems 
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of  its  opponents.  It  has  been  reprobated, 
ample,  as  derogatory  to  the  perfections  and  cliaT2c> 
ter  of  God,  aud  as.  injurious  to  the  uitcrcsts  of  prac- 
tical morality  amung  tlio^e  who  embrace  it  ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  nutoriouA  and  umleiiiabie  fact,  tJiat  where- 
ever  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Calvin  have  exist- 


ed, and  been  allowed  to  operate,  the  people  have 
been  remarkable  for  an  enlightened  piety,  and  the 
strictness  of  their  moral  conduct.  Indeed,  one  com* 
mon  objection  urged  against  Calvinism  by  it* 
mies,  is,  that  it  renders  its  votaries  too  ptoua  and  to 
strict  for  this  world  as  it  is  now  constituted. 

We  have  made  these  observations,  on  the  auppoi 
tion  that  the  reader  is  in  some  measure  acquaint 
with  the  tenets  of  Calvin.  In  this  article,  it  is  nc 
our  intention  to  enter  particularly  into  the  statemn 
or  illustration  of  these  tenets;  but  under  the  wxir 
Election,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  ginii 
a  concise  and  accurate  view  of  them  :  and,  in  ti 
mean  time,  those  who  wish  to  have  the  fullest  ifl 
formation  on  the  subject,  must  have  recourse  to 
writings  of  Calvin,  aud  especially  his  Instttttiion 
the  ahriitian  Religion,  and  not  to  the  false  ajid  «id 

Serficial  glosses  of  his  adversaries ;    which,    as   . 
ave  endeavoured  to  shew,  are  unsafe  guides  io  auc 
an  investigation. 

A  history  oi  Calviniam  would  be  interesting 
useful ;  but  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  it  even  in 
most  succinct  wray  in  which  it  could,  with  any  pr 
priety,  be  written.      Under  the  article  Cokfes6I( 
OF  Faith,  it  will  be  seeu  how  far  the   doctrines 
that  system  have  been   received   by   the  several  co« 
munities  and  assemblies  of  the  Christian  church, 
is  to   be   observed,  however,  that   many  sects,  *»! 
have  no  public  confession  of  faith,  have  adopted 
maintained  most  firmly  the  leading  peculiarities 
Calvinism,     (t) 

CALYCANTHEMjE.     See  Botany,  p.  78. 

CALYCANTHUS,  a  genus   of  plants  of  ih 
class  Icosandria,  and  order  Polygynia.    See  BoTAarV/ 
p.  23S. 

CALYCERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  diM 
•Syngenesia,  and  order  Polygamia  Segregata.  See 
BoTANV,  p.  310. 

CALYMENIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  claw 
Triandria,  aud  order  Monogynia.     See  BoTAMT,  |v  ! 
111. 

CALYPLECTUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  cbil 
Icosandria, and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany, p.SiS> 

CALYPTRA.     See  Botany,  p.  4n5. 

CALYPTRANTHES,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Icosandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Eo> 
TANY,    p.  '2'i7. 

CALYSTEGIA,  a  genus  of  plania  of  the  clui 
Pentaudria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  BotaN^ 
p.  173  ;  and  Brown's  Prodromus  Plant.  Nuv.  //o^ 
&c.  p.  4-8.S. 

CALYTRIPLEX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tlw 
class  Didynamia,  and  order  Angiospeimia.  See  Co* 
TANY,  p.  258. 

CALYX.     See  Botany,  p.  43. 

CAMARAN,  or  Kamaran,  an  island  in  theRfd 
Sea,  lying  between  Luheia  and  Cape  Israel,  on  lb* 
Arabian  coast.  It  strLtchts  in  the  direction  of  ocifth 
eait  and  south  weal,  and  is  about  ]6  miles  Ioiiga»u 
7  broad,  and  only  two  miles  distant  from  Cape  U- 
rae!.  Large  vessels  cjn  anchor  with  security  i"* 
bay  oil  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  Tlierr  i» » 
white  house  or  fortress,  containing  some  soldtcrj  s^J 
cannon,  on  the  west  end  of  the  island,  aud  it  fw^ 
nislies  good  water,  together  with  goats  and  fisb,  t<* 
any  ships  that   toiicli  there.     This   island  is  oik  o: 
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the  most  fertile  and 'agreeable  in  the  whole  Aribian 
Gulf.  Great  quantitiet  of  white  coral,  fish,  and 
pearl  cyBters,  arc  obtained  on  the  coast.  Salt  is  also 
made  here,  and  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  arc 
reared.  The  islanders  carry  to  the  coast  of  Arabwf 
the  dates,  sugar,  and  millet,  which  are  produced  on 
the  ulaud.  N.  Lat.  of  the  northern  point  15"  81^', 
N.  Lat.  of  the  southern  point  15"  18',  E.  Long  of 
the  centre  of  the  island  4i^  ^U'.  See  Ovin^ton's 
Voyage  to  Suraij  and  the  Chart  of  the  Red  Sea  in 
Lord  Valentta's  Travels,  vol.  ii.      (o) 

CAMAX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  p.  145. 
CAMBAY,  probably  the  Comanes  of  Ptolemy, 
is  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  Guzerat,  situated  about  a 
league  from  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  upon  the 
north  bank  of  the  ri«er  Canari,  Catari,  or  Myhie. 
This  city  is  enclosed  with  a  strong  wall,  about  iivc 
miles  in  circuit,  in  which  there  are  1'2  gates.  The 
streets,  which  are  very  large,  have  separate  gates  at 
the  entrance  of  each,  and  these  ate  shot  every  night. 
The  houses,  which  are  well  built,  are  chiefly  of  stone, 
brick,  or  marble;  and  the  principal  edifices  of  a 
public  nature,  are  the  three  bazars,  and  four  cisterns, 
by  which  the  town  is  copiously  supplied  with  wa- 
ter in  dry  seasons. 

The  sea  formerly  flowed  to  the  city  of  Cambay, 
and  formed  a  commodious  harbour,  but  it  is  now 
fully  half  a  league  from  the  town,  and  large  vessels 
cannot  approach  nearer  to  it  than  within  three  or 
four  leagues.  This  cause,  together  with  the  violence 
of  the  tides,  which  move  with  immense  velocity, 
and  the  numerous  rocka  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  liavc 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  its  commerce. 

Cambay  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  cities  of  the  East.  It  was  called  the 
Cairo  of  the  Indies,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
its  commerce,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which 
prt^duced  cotton,  opium,  indigo,  and  many  other 
valuable  articles  of  trade  ;  but  though  its  com- 
merce has  suffered  a  great  diminution,  it  is  still  very 
considerable.  The  natives  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly the  Benjans,  who  devote  themselves  to  commer- 
cial pursuits,  and  who  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
precious  stones,  carry  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with 
Diu,  Goa,  Cochin,  Acheen,  Bantam,  Batavia,  Ben- 
gtlf  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Persia,  and  the  Red 
Sea.  As  the  Benjans,  however,  were  unexperienced 
sailors,  their  vessels  were  always  managed  by  Dutch 
pilots,  whom  they  hired  at  a  very  high  rate  from  the 
Company.  This  city  was  frequented  by  merchant 
retsels  from  every  part  of  the  East  Indies,  from  Mo- 
zambique, Melinda,  and  ir»m  the  Arabian  and  Per- 
sian gulfs. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  the  country 
were  tine  cotton  cloths,  canvass  for  the  sails  of  &hips, 
silk  stuffs  of  various  kinds,  scarfs  for  ladies  head- 
dresses, carpets,  bed  covers  of  silk  and  cotton,  mat. 
trcfses*  iadigu,  saltpetre,  borax,  cummin,  ginger, 
ubarb,  sugar,    oil,    butter,    elephants  teeth,    and 


numerous  precious  stones,   which  are  found  in  Gu*   Cambo^*^. 
zerat.     Great  quantities  of  grain   and  fruits  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  were  also  shipped  at  Cambay  for  different 
parts  of  the  East.     East  Long.  72°  36',  North  Lat, 
22°  17'.     (o) 

GAMBOGE,  Cambota,  Camboja,  Caubooia, 
the  different  names  of  a  country  in  Asia,  which  nov7 
forms  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Tunkm.  Gamboge 
commences  a  little  above  the  9th  degree  of  north  la* 
titude,  and  terminates  at  the  12th.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  cast  by  Cochinchina  and  Tsiampa,  Ciampai 
or  Champa,  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Siatn^ 
cm  the  north  by  Lao£,  and  on  the  south  by  Cochin* 
china.  A  perpendicular  chain  of  mountains,  running 
from  north  to  south,  separates  Gamboge,  Lac-thot 
and  Laos,  from  Cochinchina  and  Tunkin  ;  and  ano- 
ther chain  of  mountains,  having  nearly  the  same  di* 
rection,  separates  these  three  states  from  Siam  and 
China.  This  chain  descends  as  it  approaches  the 
south,  and  terminates  at  Gape  Gamboge,  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  empire  of  Tunkin.  The  river 
Gamboge,  called  Mecon,  or  Maykaung,  near  its 
mouth,  and  by  some  the  Japanese  river,  takes  its  ori* 
gin  in  this  country.  It  waters  Lower  Cochinchina* 
and  after  passing  by  its  capital,  it  throws  itself  into 
the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  south  south  east.  This  river 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country.  At 
a  great  distanct  from  the  sea,  it  is  about  two  miles 
bruad,  and  is  always  so  deep  that  the  largest  vessels 
may  navigate  it  about  20  miles  up  the  country.*  At 
its  embouchure,  there  are  several  sand  banks  and  low 
islands,  which  impede  the  navigation,  but  these  may 
be  easily  avoided.  This  river  begins  to  inundate  the 
country  in  June,  and  it  is  said  to  have  a  depth  of 
four  fathoms  at  its  mouth.  At  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  shore,  the  depth  of  the  sea 
was  seldom  greater  than  four  fathoms,  and  no  vessel 
larger  than  a  boat  could  approach  within  less  than 
two  miles  of  the  coast. 

The  soil  of  Gamboge  is  extremely  fertile,  but  ita 
cultivation  has  been  greatly  neglected.  It  produces 
abundance  of  com,  rice,  legunws,  sugar,  indigo, 
opium,  camphire,  and  various  medicinal  plants,  whose 
names  atd  properties  are  not  well  known,  but  which 
abound  more  in  Gamboge  than  in  any  of  the  adja- 
cent states.  The  point  of  Gamboge,  and  the  whole 
coast  stretching  from  it  to  the  wcatem  branch  of  the 
river,  is  exceedingly  low,  and  is  covered  with  under- 
wood. The  articles  of  trade  exported  from  this 
country,  when  it  was  visited  by  Bowycar  in  1G96, 
were  Gamboge  gnm,  benjamin,  cardamoms,  wax, 
lack  neckarie,  cayabca,  arid  Japan  wood  (  darner, 
buffaloes  hides,  deer  skins,  and  nerves  ;  elephant's 
teeth,  rhinoceros's  horns.  A  considerable  Quantity 
of  gold  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Namnoy, 
a  village  situated  at  the  extremity  of  tlio  countr}*,  a 
few  days  journey  from  the  frontiers  of  Laos  ;  and 
amethysts,  hyacinths,  rubies,  topazes,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Gam- 
boge.    The  following  passage  from  Mr  Bowyear's 


*  '*  A  eoniiderable  way  up  the  river  a  cataract  is  laid  down  by  some  maps,  wliiLh,  ir  correct,  must  be  an  interruption  t* 
•tuc  navi^aliuii  upwards.     However,  I  do  nut  find  anj  authentic  account  of  Ibis  fnli,  nor  indeed  any  at  all  of  its  height,  m> 
ibat  It  i«  Unponible  to  My  wbeihcr  it  n  ill  be  a  hindrance  at  ail  8«asoa»,  or  only  wb«n  the  waters  an  to«r.".^D«lrymple'a 
&ritKttU  Btftrivry,  vol.  i.  p.  67 
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farnVto^T.  journal,  lately  publislied  by  Mr  Dalrymplcj  con- 
tains tome  additional  information  respecting  this  in- 
teresting country.  *'  Here  I  also  met  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Cambo'ia,  who  complained  of  the  usage  and 
trouble  the  Cochinchinese  gave  to  foreigners,  and 
promised  better  treatment  in  his  country,  where  the 
trade  is  free  of  imposition  and  customs  ;  a  corre- 
spondence here  with  the  Laws,  probably  may  be  a 
way  to  dispose  of  some  quantity  of  our  broad  cloth. 
This  country  is  said  to  be  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and 
•ilver,  as  well  as  iron  and  steel,  which  comes  behind 
none ;  such  plenty  of  timber  of  all  sorts,  thai  the 
Spaniards  from  Manilla  have  sent  hither  to  build 
their  galleons.  The  woods  abound  with  rhinoceroses, 
elephants,  deer,  buffaloes,  wild  hogs,  Sec.  They 
have  rice,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions,  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  people  are  given  up  to  anperstition  and 
<a«e.'* 

The  Portuguese  for  a  long  time  engrossed  the 
whole  trade  of  this  country  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
opened,  sod  an  extensive  trade  carried  on  with  the 
Snglish,  Dutch,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siamese,  Co- 
chinchinese, and  Malays.  The  Dutch  and  Portu- 
l^uese  sent  cloths  of  various  kinds  from  Malacca,  and 
exchanged  them  for  the  productions  of  Camboge. 
The  Chinese,  however,  carried  on  the  greatest  trade, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  tables. 

Goods  exported  from  Camboge  into  Canton,  in  the 
year  1767,  by  two  junks. 

Peath.     Cattt/. 


Bark  of  a  bastard  sort  of  rosewood, 

.* 

for  dyeing          -         -         - 

16 

8i 

Betel  nut               .         ,         . 

84.4' 

15 

Beecha  de  Mar,  or  sea  slugs 

292 

25 

Black  wood          ... 

939 

62 

Cardamoms 

9 

19 

Nutmegs     -         -         -         -• 

5 

55 

Cotton         .... 

58 

49 

Dried  sea  snails     ... 

55 

n 

Dried  fish 

215 

88 

Medicinal  drugs 

133 

39 

Round  flat  drug,  like  a  stone,  used  in 

medicine            ... 

. 

185 

69 

Elephants  teeth 

10 

79 

Gamboge 

6 

43 

Long  pepper 
Mother-of-pearl  bhells 

4 

72 

S81 

02 

Pepper         .         -         .         . 

50 

50 

Bastard  sort  of  rosewood 

1.783 

53 

incense  wood,  like  rosewood 

8 

42 

Sago            .... 

12 

87 

.Tapan  wood          ... 

2.222 

88 

Deer  skins            ... 

r 

08 

Tin              .... 

. 

19 

23 

Tortoise-shell 

. 

5 

21 

Wax             .... 

. 

36 

59 

Goods  exported   from  Canton    into   Camboge,    in 
1767,  in  one  junk. 

PecuU.     Catty. 
Congo  tea             ....  8         04 

Dried  fruits,  leechees,  and  long  yean&     6         57 
Drugs 0        09 


feaiU. 

Cfl%. 

China  plants  and  flgs              • 

. 

3» 

03 

China  plants  of  another  kind 

. 

1 

88 

Lackered  ware 

• 

4 

23 

Paper  kites  for  children 

• 

10 

15 

Sticks  long  and  thin,  with  a  mixture 

of  sand   and  wood,  burnt  to 

the 

• 

dead  and  to  idols 

. 

139 

47 

Preserved  oranges 

. 

0 

54 

Tinned  paper       -         .         - 

. 

4 

If 

Tutenague             ... 

- 

1.014 

9 

The   inhabitants   of  Camboge   are   Chin- 
pancse,  and  Malays,  who  have  intcrroarrie*^ 
natives.     The  men  have  long  black  hair* 
yellow  complexion  :  they  are  well  made 
long  loose  robe.     This  robe  is  fasten' 
and  is  coiled  round  the  body  till  it  r 
of  it   up  to  the  neck.     It  desccu'* 
ther  side,  and  leaves  nothing  iincr 
and  legs.     The  women,  who  an* 
modest,  wear  the  same  dress,  i 
from  the  men  by  the  form  of  iln.;! 
their  having  no  beard.     The  Malay  ■ 
nerally  understood  by  all  the  people  in 

In   this  state   there  are   four   commui.t.^    .^    . 
bear  the  name  of  towns.     Camboge,  the  capitali  i* 
situated  upon  the  river  of  the  same  naote,  which  U 
navigable  up  to  the  towrr  by  large  vessds,  md  • 
considerable  way  beyond  it  by  vessels  of  a  smallef 
size.     The  town  consists  of  one  street ;  and  at  a  < 
small  distance  are  seen   the  ruins  of  an  ancient  dty 
built  of  stone,  of  an  architecture  resembling  the  Eo* 
ropean.     The  temple  of  Camboge  has  been  macfc 
admired.     It  stands  on  wooden  piuars  varnished  with 
black.     The  foliages  and  reliefs  are  gilt ;  and  thi 
pavement,  which  is  kept  covered  with  mats,  is  verf 
valuable  and  curious.     The  population  of  Cambogei 
since  a  part  of  it   has  been  added  to  Cochincliioa,  it 
1,000,000.     For  a  very  full  account  of  the  tUti^j 
tics,   &c.  of  this  country,  we  must  refer  the  rradeirj 
to  the  article  Tutjkin,  which  will  contain  a  very  c**! 
pious  account  of  that  extensive  empire.     See  nEtf8>i 
rin  de  hs  Islat  del  Archipfl^go  y  regnet  de  la  r^Wkj 
China,  Tartaria,  Cockivchitui,  Maleuca,  Siam,  Cm^i 
bo^a,  Japan,  Sfc.  par  Fr.  MarceUo  de  Ribadencyrayj 
Barcelone,   1601.     Fcmand.  Mendez  Pinto  Ptreg 
naganiy   em  que  da  conta  de  muylaa  e  muyto  esira 
has  ckusat,  que  ino  e  orvia  no  regno  da  China, 
da   Tartaria,   no  du  Soman,    Sfc.  S^c. ;    List 
1614.      Gabriel  de  8.  Antonio,  Breve  e 
Relacion  de  los  mccctsos  del  regno  de  Camboxa  ;  Vl 
ladohd,   1614.     The  History  of  an  EHglishman 
was  x/tipn'reckrd  on  the   Coast  of  Camboge ;  Lon 
16'12.      Rotation  des  Missions   et  des   Fotf^^t  o 
Eveqties  Francois  envoyh  aux  royaume  de  Sunn, 
la  Cochinchiue,  de-  Camboge^  el  de  Tunkin,  par  Fr 
cois  Palla ;  Paris,  1699.     See  also  Staunton's 
biustf  to  China,  vol.  i.  p.  320  ;  Dalrymple's 
tal  Hcitcrtory,   vol.  i.  p.  67,  88,  281,  &c.  ;  and 
post-  Slaiistiqiic  du    Tunkin  de   la  Cochinchine,  db 
Camltoge,  du  Tsiampa,  du  Laos,  du  LaC'tko^  par 
M.  M.  N.  sur  la  Hetation  de  M.  de  la  BsMadiath 
Missionaire  dans  le  Tunkin,  vol.  i.  and  iL 
Lond.  1811.     (w)  . 
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CAMS  RAY,   ihe    Camaracum  or    Cai 
Ncrviorum  of  the  ancient»,  a  city  of  Fnncr, 
^',  principal  place  of  a  district  in  the  departmuni  ii 
North,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sclr-l ' 
which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.      The 
large,  well  built,  neat  and  clean,   and  evrr 
exhibits   the    remains    of    wealth    and    pri 
Though   the  town  is  irregular,    and  the 
foean,  vet  the  rtrcctt  are  spacious,   and  tl 
lie  buildings  magnificent.     The  houses  are  .: 
in  the  Spanish  fashion,  with  their  gable  end*  i 
the  street.     The   pbce   or   square   for   ari 
large   as  to   contain  the  whole  garrison  in 
battle;  and,  though  irregular,  it  has  a  fun 
The  principal  hotel  and   the    Episcopal   j  ^ 
auperb  edinces  ;  and  the  pyramidal   stci;  I 
cathedral  has  been   much  admired,   thouj.; 
inferior  to   the  steeples  at  Vienna,  Stratii 
Antwerp.     There  are  more  than  600  step- 
ground  to  the  foot  of  the   spire,  which   i-: 
support  either   from   carpentry  or  iron  wjrk,    ji   : 
which  api>ear«  to  be  as  high  as  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing.    Exclusive  of  the  cathedral,  there  are  two  col- 
legiate churches  and  eight  parish  churches,  together 
with  several  abbeys  and  hospitals.     Cambray  is  well 
fortified,  being  defended  bv  a  fort,  and  by  a  strong 
though  ancient  citadel ;  ana,  as  the  adjacent  country 
may  be  inundated,  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  strong- 
est cities  of  the  Netherlands. 

Cambray  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  in  Europe,  for  its  manufacture  of  fine  stuffs ; 
and  Its  commerce,  favoured  by  the  Scheldt,  which 
is  however  scarcely  navigable  up  to  the  town,  con- 
tributed to  enrich  its  inhabitants.  Since  the  esta> 
blishment  of  similar  manufactures  at  St  Quintin  and 
Valenciennes,  those  of  Cambray  have  sustained  a 
•»ery  considerable  diminution.  The  manufactures 
carried  on  at  present  (1812)  in  Cambray,  are  those 
of  tinen,  cambric,  lace,  black  soap,  tapestries,  ho- 
eiery  ;  and  there  is  also  a  very  extensive  bleaching 
establishment,  and  a  refinery  of  salt.  In  the  year 
J779,  there  were  manufactured  at  Cambray,  977 
pieces  of  Uwn  -^ds  wide  ;  77  pieces  of  lawn  ^ths 
wide  ;  7*78  pieces  of  cambric  ;  171  pieces  of  striped 
bwn ;  and  6  pieces  of  lawn  wrought  with  gold,  silver, 
Hcc. ;  and  about  10,000  pieces  of  cloth  were  bleach- 
ed during  the  same  year.  Fairs,  which  continue  for 
aioe  days,  and  at  which  all  sorts  of  merchandise  are 
sold,  are  held  on  the  25tb  of  April  and  the  28th  of 
October.  Population  15,600.  East  long,  S"  13'  ♦!", 
North  lat.  50"  10'  3«".  Sec  Bygge's  TrmxU^  p.  65, 
56;  and  Tynna's  Almanack  du  Commerce^  I811> 
p.  755.     (o) 

CAMBRIA.    See  Wales. 

CAMBRIC,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  dense 
ies   of   the   cloth    manufacture.      The    French 

bfic,  althougli   its    importation   into  this  coun- 

Trj  be  prohibited  by  law,  is  held  in  the  greatest  esti- 
aaation.  Cdmbrics,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  arc 
also  manufactured  in  inJaod;  and  tbe  cncourage- 
mettt  of  this  manufacturi',  along  with  other  political 
causes,  probably  induced  the  legislature  to  impose 
the  prohibition.  The  cambric  used,  which  is  the 
OKMore  of  fiotrness  in  every  species  of  cloth,  is  cal- 
ctilated  upon  a  different  scale  from  those  uxed  in  the 

VOU  ▼.   J-ART  I.  '  "   - 


eotened  on  the  east  and  west  SSOSylWo  lofty 

f'l  pa»»>j»<'^.      Eirh   of  US  fronts  arc  elegant;  but- 


ran. 


.  ai 


.  and 

I  ileco. 

•ns,  an    r 


/aisting  of  the  Salu? 


^ilc  to. 


S 


came.  . 
and  Its  cl<' :> 

ture  must  dtpciic  .n  .  mucu  £icm 
the  quality  of  tbe  r«w  ■Mtn^  t^ 
or  dexurity  of  the  artiua  i  tmi  s^ 
Ireland  is  acknowledged  to  ht,  i^  - 
sents  a  physical  obstructioo  to 
French  in  this  species  of  mm 
able  by  any  invention  which 
devise,  or  by  any  exertion  of  mtm 

industry  can  produce.     Where  nafti ^ 

requisites,  industry  may  be  misdtrtctad  m4 
misapplied;  but  the  object  never  wiU  or  tmht 
taitied.  In  the  operation  of  weaving,  thcfc  Uam 
particular.  It  is  merely  very  {ine  plain  dolk. 
stout  fabric,  and  is  now  very  successfully  is 
in  cotton,  although  the  softness  of  the  cott«a 
will  render  it  impossible  that  it  should  ever  rn«.  ^^ 
flax  in  that  glossy  smoothness  for  which  it  u  chM#» 
admired.  From  these  circunutaoccs,  it  seci&s  io  •%. 
to  expect  that  the  cambric  manufacture  can  ever  be 
attempted,  with  any  rational  probabiUty  of  taccMs* 
io  any  part  of  the  British  dominions. 

Comparative  TabU  of  Cambric,  Lirten^  and  HoUatui 
Reedjt,  exhibiting  tit  one  view  the  ratio  which  thru 
bear  to  each  other  resptcttvtitf. 


Cambric 

Linen 

Holland  t 

Canbck 

LiMB 

Uuii«iMi 

Ree«l. 

Kecd. 

B««d. 

Heed. 

Rccd. 

1378 

1500 

1622 

1930 

2100 

2270 

1*70 

1600 

1730 

2022 

2200 

2378 

156:2 

1700 

1838 

2114. 

2300 

2i8« 

1654 

1800 

1946 

2206 

2400 

i5'.H 

1746 

1900 

205+ 

22i>8 

2500 

270-2 

1836 

2000 

2162 

2390 

26IX) 

2810 

EXPLANATIOK. 

The  measure  of  the  cambric  reed  is  the  number  of 

divisions  contained  in  34  inches  j  that  of  the  linen 

reed  in  37  inches ;  and  that  of  tbe  holland  reed  in 

4rO  inches.     The  linen  reed  is  therefore  counted  by 

2  N 


CAM 


^3 


CAM 


C*«bfidgf.  hundi-eds,  al  is  t)»c  practice  in  this  country;  and  in 
the  rcBpective  columns  for  the  cambric  and  bitUand, 
are  placed  the  numbers  of  their  reeds,  which  would 
exactly  correspond  ia  fineness  with  each  linen  peed, 
and  consequently  with  cacit  atlier.  Thus,  in  the  first 
line,  a  cambric  reed  of  137^  division«  is  equal  in  fin<s 
ncBS  to  a  linm  reed  of  ir>(X)  divisions,  and  also  Co  « 
hallatid  need  uf  1622  divisions. 

Niziety-'two  diviiiions  on  the  cambric  scale  cor* 
respond  with  100  on  the  linen  and  108  on  the  hul> 
iond  scale. 

The  finer  kinds  may  be  found  by  the  Common  rule 
of  Bimpir  proportion,  as  S7  is  to  34,  to  is  the  hnen 
reed  to  the  cambric.  In  the  bleachii\g  and  dressing 
of  cambrics,  much  of  their  markotable  appearance 
fxmsists.  In  those  blc>achin£[  grounds  or  Belds  where 
this  branch  of  the  bu&ineas  u  carried  on,  it  i$  ncces- 
sary,  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly  done,  to  use  a 
considerable  \'ariety  of  machinery  applicable  to  the 
particular  purpose,  but  of  which  the  minute  descrip* 
•ion  docs  not  properly  belong  to  this  article.      (j.u.J 

CAMBRIDGE,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  univcr. 
«ity,  and  capital  of  a  coDQty  of  the  same  name,  ie 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cam,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  GraiUa  of  the  Romans.  Many  ab- 
(turd  traditions  have  been  circulated  concerning  the 
origin  of  this  city,  which  have  afforded  a  fruitful 
theme  of  disputation  to  the  antiquaries  of  the  sister 
vtnversities.  £ut  though  much  has  bcea  written  «p- 
■on  this  nihject,  little  is  yet  known  with  any  degree 
fjf  certainty.  Some  have  even  referred  tke  founda- 
tion of  this  university  to  the  S75th  year  before  the 
'Christian  era,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  a£rm,  that 
Aoaximander  and  Anaxagoras  wer^e  teachers  of  phi- 
Icsophy  at  Cambridge  I      Be  this  as  it  may,  of  the 

freat  antiquity  of  this  city  there  can  be  no  dispute, 
t  holds  a  distingttisheid  place  under  the  name  of  Ca- 
trerant,  in  the  lints  of^  the  British  cities  given  by 
Gildas  and  Nennius  ;  and  numerous  traces  ofRoman 
labour  and  civilisation  point  it  out  as  a  station  once 
belonging  to  that  people.  Ancient  roads  diverge 
from  this  place  to  Ely,  Havenll,  Ashwell,  and  God- 
manchestcr  ;  and  varions  fragments  of  urns,  as  well 
as  many  Roman  coins  of  Veepaskn  and  his  successors, 
have  been  found  in  the  adjoining  fields.  Dr  Mason, 
in  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Mr  Gough,  observes, 
that  "  in  a  gravel-pit*  near  a  rill  of  water,  called  tbc 
Vicar's  Brook,  many  curious  patcrcc  of  fine  red 
earth  were  found,  one  large  vase  three  feet  long, 
brass  lagena;,  a  brass  dish  embossed,  the  handle  of  a 
lacrificing-knife,  the  brasses  of  a  pugMariSf  or  uble 
book,  some  large  hones*  and  Roman  coins,  now  in 
Trinity  college." 

The  ancient  town  Xi  supposed  to  'h«ve  been  imich 
fuperior  to  the  modern  Cambridge,  both  in  extent 
and  population  }  and  is  said  to  have  reached  from  the 
castle  of  Grantchestcr  on  the  south,  to  the  castle  of 
Chesterton  on  the  north,  about  three  miles  along  the 
wcttem  bank  of  the  Titer.  At  present,  it  is  only 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
being  nearly  of  an  oval  form,  diminishing  towards 
each  extremity.  The  principal  streets  are  (  Bridge- 
vtroet,  which,  crossing  the  river  by  a  stone  bridge 
«f  vne  arch,  e<«endt  the  whole  length  of  the  towih 


and,  at  its  eouth-east  end,  takes  the  oime  of  St  An-  €4 
d^e^v'<;   street ;    and   Trumpington  street,  through  ^ 
which  is  the  entrance  from  JLondon,  and  which,  aea|H 
its  junction  with   Bridge-street,  is  called  St  Joh^H 
lane.     These  streets,  however,  are  not  uniform  in 
breadth,  but  in  many  places  are  narrow  and  crook< 
ed  (  and  the  housci^  arc  in  general  old,  ill-builtf  a 
crowded  closely  together.     The  best  bouses   arc 
the  market-place  and   the  contiguous  streets  ;  b 
though  this  town  cannot  boast  of  much  elegance  i 
its  appearance,    it  possesses  both  conirenicncc 
neatness,  and  cdntaios  some  of  the  finest  buildii 
iu  the  kingdom^ 

The  church  of  Si  Sepulchre,  usually  called 
Jiound    Church,    or,    as    it    was   originally    nam< 
•«  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  Jc 
ry,"    aifurds  a  curious  specimen  of   ancient  arc 
lecture,  and  is  supposed   to   have  been  erected 
the    Knights  Templars,  or  by  some   persons   c 
cerned  with  the  Cru«ad»:5,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
First,  f     It  was  built  after  die  model  of  the  dmri 
of  the   Resurrection,  or  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Je 
km,  in  the  Saxon  style  of  architecture  ;  and,  in  i 
primary  form,  was  cumpletely  round*  with  a  pci 
style  in  the  iirttrior,  of  eight  circular  pillars,  « 
porting  a  conical  roof.     The  semicircular  arch  C 
the  west  door,   is  ornamented  witli  round  rig< 
mouldings,  i^'hich   apring  from   Saxon  capitals, 
has,   however,  been  much  disfigured  by  subseqi 
'allertftJDns,  and,  in   its  present  state,  appears  un< 
TMnj   disai^otages.     *'  It   is  evidently,"  says 
£isscx,  a  story  higher  than  its  original  architect  i 
tended  it  should  he.     This  alteration  was  made 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  for  the  reception  of 
when  the  windows  were  also  altered,  the  chancel  adi 
ed,  and  the  ornaments  about  the  door  defaced, 
partly  hidden  by  a  wooden  portal." 

Great  St  Mari/'s,  or  the  UniversUy  CJiurck,  whi 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town  opposite  the  !. 
natc-house,  is  built  iu  the  Gothic  style,  and  has 
lofty  tower  crowned  with  four  elegant  pinnacles,  hi 
is  remarkable  neither  for  its  beauty  nor  uniformil 
of  architecture.     It  is  about  120  feet   lon|^»  and 
broad,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  a  chancel,   and  tide  J 
aisles.     Here  the  members  of  the  university  gi 
ly  attend  diviite  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays.    IC 
handsome  gallery,  raijted  between  the  nave  andcbaff* 
eel,  contains  the  seats  of  the  vice-chancellor*  beadi 
of  colleges,  noblemen,  and  doctors.     The  procto% 
masters  of  arts,  fellow-commoners*  &c.   are  accoi>> 
modated  iti  the  lower  part  of  the  church  <  aod  ikc 
bachelors  and  apder  graduates  sit  in  the  galleries  oicr 
the  side  aisles.     This  church  was  erected  by  volui* 
tary  contribution  in  147^  i  but  was  not  finiehed  t3l 
more  than  a  century  afterwards,  tn  1^0&     Betidei 
these*  there  are  eleven  other  parish  churches  in  CiH* 
bridge,  but  uonc  of  them  arc  deserving  of  particy* 
lar  observation. 

The  most  eleg.nnt  buildings  of  this  city  beloitf 
to  the  iHiiversil^a  con»i«tiag  of  twelve  colleges  ua 
four  balls,  •eec4i  of  which  contains  apartments  for 
the  students  and  fellows,  and  has  a  master's  ludgf^ 
4  chapel,  a  library,  a  hall,  and  a  combinMiun-rooit. 
Before*    however*    we    proceed  to  give   a  detcfi^ 
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ge  tioii  »f  thece  htuiiiagir  we  ROT-pmnuc^  that„  prey 
^  viou»to  the  ejection  of  alleges,  the  stodents  lodg* 
«d  in  hotels  or  ions  kept  hf  the  inkafaitants«  and 
defrayed  out  of  their  own. pocket  all  charges  for 
mamteoance  and  education ;  and  it  waa  on  account 
€»f  the  exorbitant  demanda  to  which  they  were  e»^ 
powd  from  the  landlords  of  these  inns,  aad  to  rdSeve 
them  from  such  exactions,  that  colleges  wore  fomidt 
ed  fer  thei»  aceommodattoU'  and  support.  The  naost 
ancient  of  tbenvis, 

-  ^f  Pe^r't  Coil^,  or  Peter-hoHte,  which  stands 
on  llie-  west  side  of  IVumpington.  street,  andcoasista 
of  two  courts,  separated  from  each  cMixr  by  a.cloiso 
fer  and  eaHeiy.  Thisi  coQege  was  origiaaily  formed 
*F  two  hotels,  which  Hugh  de  Bahiuunt  sub-prioc 
*f  Ely,  in  1857,  purchased  and  appropr^t«d  to  the 
«ae  df  the  studeots^  and  a&erwards  enaowed  for  the 
•ampvrt  of  a  master,  laurteeo  fiellowsy  and  .dghb 
•cbohrs.  Sine*  that  time,  however,  its  revenaoLlmn; 
keen  coandcraUy  augmented  by  numtroua  henefac* 
lKM8»and  its  fcUofsships  and  sdudarshg^  proportioa* 
ally  increased,  it  is  reported,  that  when  Lady  Marv 
Ramse^  offered  i  very  large  property  to.  this  cok* 
Ikge,  upon  condition  that  its.  nune  shonhl  be  cfaan^ 
ged  into  **  Peter  and  ldairy''8,"Dr.Soani»^  the  mastcs, 
;^lied,  with  rather  sarcastic  hnmoory  *'  Fcter  has  been 
fooloagabachelor^tothink  of  a£eanahcomra^xn.hia 
did  age;"*—- M  a  dear4>eugfat  wst,"  says  FuUer,  **  for 
«»  good  a  benefsctress ;  tor  Lady  Raaasey^  disgupth 
e4  at  Us  refusal,  turned  the  stream  of  her  boicvolence 
Srto  a  diifiereat. channel*^  The  chapelaf  this  coUcge 
ia  a  handseaae  atmctnTe,  with  cmbiasutea  asid  pinna- 
cks ;  and^over  dw  altar-piece  is  a  beautiful:  wmdow! 
of  painted  glass,,  representing  the  Cracifixioo.  In 
aeme  parts  it  is  very  richly  cotoorsd*  and.  the  finicsf 
wkiefa  are  copied  from  the  fsmoua  picture  or  Ru- 
bens on  the  iuse  subject  at  Antwerp,  are.  nearly  aa 
Ivge  as  life. 

•  Cfatv  out  when  founded  by  Dr  Ricbazd  Badew, 
Ae  chaBoeODr,  in  1S9S,  was  calkd  Uaiversity  Hall ;' 
iMt  having^  been  destroyed  by  fire  about  sixteen  year* 
•Aeiv  k  WW  rebufli  under  its  present  name  by  £ls< 
salieth  de  Bmvh,  third  daughter  and  heiress  to  thv 
Int  Eari  of  Cwe^  who  endowed  it  with  huida  for 
Ae  mainttMace  of  a  master,  ten  fettowa,  and  as  ma-' 
Af  scholars..  In  16S8,  however,  the  whole  college 
was  f*iifcw<d  by  subscription,  and  is  now  ime  of  the 
aiieatest  and  most  uniform  buildings  in  Cambridge. 
It  b  di^fflrtfuUy  sitnaud  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Cud,  «h  consists  of  one  spacious  ccmit,  which  is 


eatei^  on  the  east  and  west  sid^s.by  ttvo  lofiy  arcb.  (»>mbridge. 
cd  paswges.  Each  of  its  fronts  are  c&gant ;  but  '  ""^  '  ' 
that  which  looks,  towards  the  river  is  magnificent* 
being  built  of  Ketton  stbns^  and  ornamented:  witfae 
two  ranges  of  pilasters,  of  the  Tuscan  and  Ionic 
onders.  The  middle  tier  of  windows  is:  adorned  with 
pediments,  and  the  other  two  with  arcbitnves ;  and 
the  whole  is  finished  with  a  circular  pediment,  deco- 
rated with  urns,  an  entablatuse,  and  handsome  ba« 
bistrade.  Thcchapel, which  was  erected  in  1703,  from 
a  classicBl  design  by  Sir  James  Burroughs,  and  which 
cost  abase  L.7000,  is  allawed  to  surpass,  in  chaste> 
SRsa  and  elegance  of  decoration,  every  building  of 
the  kind  in  the  university^  Over  the  altar  is  a  beau- 
tiful alcove,  in  which  ia.a  fine  punting  of  the  Salur 
tation,  by  Cipriani. 

.  Pembroke  HalU  which  stands  nearly  opposite  to 
Peter-Honse^on  the  east  side  of  Trnmpingtcm  street, 
was  founded  in  134S,  by-  Mary,  Couxteu  of  Pem- 
hauke.  Hei'husbaDd  having  been  kiUed  at  a  tilting, 
match  on  her  wedding-day,  this  lady  resolved  to  re- 
nbuoce  the  world»  and  to  devote  her  immense  pos> 
sessions  to  acts  of  benevolence.  Having  according- 
ly obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Edward 
IIL,  she  endowed  this  college  for  a  master  aad  six 
IcIIoiBs  ;  but  its  establishment  was.  greatly  increased 
by  siicceeding  benefactors,  and  particulany  by  Hen- 
ry VI.  veho  bestowed  wgaa  it  tne  rich  Hvmg.of  So* 
ham  and  other  lectbrics.  TUs  buildrng  contains  two 
courts,  which  are  separated  by  the  baU,  but  they 
anr  both  ancient,  and  make  but  a  mean  appearance. 
\m.  a  smaH  detached  biick  building,  which,  stands  ii» 
the  inner  court,  is  contained  a  curioua  astronomical 
hollow  sphere,  presented  to  the  college  by  Dr  Ro- 
ger Long,  iibl  invented  and  partly  constructed  by 
oiaasriE  It  is  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter;  it 
can  CDBveniamtly  accommodate  above  tHii-ty  .persons  « 

sktioff  within  it,  and  tlie  whole  can  be  turned 
MBua  .by.a  small  winch,  with  the  greatest  fad- 
kty,  though  k&  weight  is  above  one  -.  thousand- 
pounds.  This  machine,  however,  though  the  Doc- 
tor left  the-iqterest  of  LJ200  bank  annutti^  to  keep 
the  instrument  and  place  in  good  repair,  is  now 
mnch  damased,  and  is  fast  fiUiag  into  decay.  * 
.  Corputi  ^rittit.  or  Be»e't  CoUege,  was  originally 
called  *'Ct>rpus.Christi  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary," 
iromthe  name  of  two  religious  societies,  at  whose 
joint  expence  it  was  at  first  estabUshed,  and  received 
the  name  of  St  Benedict  or  Bene't,  merely  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  churqK" dedicated  to  that  saint.     It 


'  *  ^Hm  Allowing  description  of  this  ingenious  piece  tf  worksianship  \\  contrtined  in  the  second  volume  .of  I/mg's  Trea-. 

hs  OB  AstroDOiny  t  "  This  iphere  is^  eighteen  feetk^in  diameter,  wherein  thirty  persona  may  rit  conrenieiitiy.  The  «n. 
faMSo  it  Is  OTcr  tlM  south  )iele  by  six  step^  The  rranic  oC  lbs  sphere  eonsHiti  of  «  number  of  iron  mciidiaiuy  not> 
■siaislmies,  the  aortherQ  eods  of  which  arc  screwed  to  » large  round  plate  of  facais,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  iu 
tUa  taota,  flrom  a  beam  in  the  ceiling,  comes  the  north,  pole,  a  round  iron  rod,  about,  three  iniAw  long,  and  aup> 
ports  the  upper  part  of  the  spheos  to  iu  proper  elevation  to  the  latitude  of.  Cambridge  ;  the  lower  pait  of  ti\e  sphere,  so  mueli 
of  it  as  is  kivlaible  in  England,  is  cut  oiT;  and  the  lower  or  aouthem  endb  of  the  meridians,  or  truncated  semicircles,  ter« 
nioatc  on,  and  are  screwed  down  to,  a  strong  circle  of  oalt,  of  about  thii-tcen  feet  diameter,  which,  when  the  spbelv  is  put 
faMo  motion,  nioa  upon  large  rohers  of  lignum  vitie,  in  the  manner  that  the  tops  of  eonie  witad>raflla  are  m«d«  to  turn  round. 
S^osi  the  iron  merkiians  is  fixed  a  lodiac  of  tin,  painted  blue,  whereon  the  ecliptic  and  heliocentric  orfiiw  of  the  planets  ava 
drawn,  and  the  constellatkau  and  stars  traced.  The  Great  and  Uttle  Bear  aad  Okico,.  nre  ahracto- painted  in  their  plaeaa 
nond  the  north  pola  i  the  real  of  4he  coastellatioaa  are  proposed  to  follow.  Tha  whole  is  tumai  xoiW  with  a.smaU  winch, 
wflh  as  little  labour  as  it  takes  to  wind  up  a  jack,  though  the  weight  of  the  irou,  tin,  and  woooea  ciK;le,  is  afeof  c  1000  pounda 
yfhtn  it  is  made  use  of,  a  planetarium  wiU  be  placed  in  the  mmlTe  tbarrof.  Tbe.wlwie,  wltli  the  floor,  Is  well  snpperted.. 
by  a  Imqw  of  large  timber.,** 
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Camtnidgc.  was  begun  in  1344',  but  was  not  finally  endowed  un- 
^^•v^  til  1356,  when  it  received  a  master,  eight  fellows, 
three  bible-clerks,  and  six  scholars.  This  edifice  is 
now  much  decayed,  and  it  is  intended  to  rebuild  it 
upon  a  new  and  elegant  plan,  which  is  already  de- 
signed, and  shewn  for  inspection.  A  legacy  of 
L.IOOO  left,  by  Dr  Thomas  Herring,  archbishop  of 
Canterbur)',  and  a  etill  larger  one  by  Dr  Matliias 
Mawson,  master  of  the  college,  and  bishop  of  Ely, 
are  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  The  library  of 
this  college  contains  a  collection  of  very  rare  and  va- 
luable manutcriptB«  chiefly  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  It  was  left  by  Archbishop  Parker,  with 
this  particular  restriction,  that  if  at  any  time  twenty- 
five  books  are  missing,  and  cannot  be  found  in  six 
months,  the  whole  devolves  by  rotation  upon  Caius 
College  and  Trinity  Hall,  who,  however,  retain 
them  only  upon  the  same  condition.  This  library  is 
consequently  kept  with  great  care,  and  is  annually 
visited  and  examined  by  the  masters  of  these  coU 
kge«. 

Convilf  and  Caius  College,  or,  as  it  is  usually  cal. 
Ied»  Key's  CoUege,  was  originally  founded  in  1348 
by  Edmund  Gonvile,  near  the  gardens  of  St  Be- 
ne't's ;  but  this  gentleman  dying  soon  after  it  was 
begun,  left  a  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  Bi- 
shop Bateman,  for  nnisliing  and  endowing  it.  The 
Bisiiop,  who  was  then  engaged  with  his  own  foun- 
^ion  of  Trinity  Hall,  oeEerred,  for  a  time,  the 
completion  of  his  friend's  plan  ;  and  afterwards,  ha- 
ving removed  its  site,  he  fixed  it  near  his  own,  and 
endowed  it  with  lands  and  tenements  for  a  master, 
four  fellows,  and  two  scholars.  It  formerly  consist- 
ed of  only  two  courts;  but,  in  1557,  Dr  Jolin  Caius, 
physician  to  Queen  Mary,  built  a  third,  and  pro- 
cured a  charter  of  incorporation  under  its  present 
name.  He  also  erected  an  elegant  gate  to  each  court. 
The  first,  which  is  opposite  the  street,  is  very  sim- 
ple, with  the  inscription,  "  HutnJlitatis ;"  the  se- 
cond, in  the  middle  of  the  college,  is  in  a  very  fine 
style  of  architecture,  and  has  on  one  side,  the  in- 
scription "  Firtuiu,"  and  on  the  other,  "  Jo.  Caius 
Posxtit  Sapientia; ;"  the  third,  which  leads  to  the 
senate-bouse,  is  more  ornamented,  exhibiting  speci- 
mens of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders, 
and  has  ♦•  Honoris"  inscribed  upon  it.  In  the  chapel 
is  a  grand  ton>b,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Caius, 
with  the  following  epitaph  : 

Fui  Caiob 

VIVIT  POST  FUNEKA  VIBTUS. 

TriHifu-JJaU,  as  we  have  already  observed,  owed 
its  foun^tion  as  a  college,  to  William  Bateman, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  endowed  it  for  a  mastei-, 
three  fellows,  and  two  scholars,  to  be  students  in 
the  canon  and  civil  law,  and  one  fellow  to  study 
divmity.  This  college  was  originally  one  of  the 
hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students.  It 
consists  of  a  large  court,  and  other  buildings,  and  is 
handsomely. built  with  stone,  and  uniformly  sashed. 
Among  the  benefactions  made  to  Trinity- hall,  is  one 
of  rf  20,000,  left  in  1747,  by  Dr  John  Andrews, 
for  the  erection  of  two  spacious  wings,  which  are 
to  extend  from  the  present  building  towards  the 
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river;  but  the  appropruinon  of  the  money  to  tUM 

object,  awaits  the  decease  of  two  maiden  sisters.  In 
the  chapel  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  "  FreseDtatioo  in 
the  Temple,"  by  SteUa. 

King's  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  piety  and  li- 
terature of  Henry  VI.  who  in  1441  instituted  a  small 
seminary  for  a  rector  and  12  fellows,  which  he  de>"| 
dicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Nicholas.     About  J 
two  years  after,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prevj 
sent  building,  and  endowed  it  for  a  provost,  70  fel* 
lows  and  scholars,  to  be  supplied  from  Eton,  3  chap*, 
Iains,6clerks,  16  choristers  and  a  music  master,  l6on^-t 
cersof  the  foundation,  12  servitors  for  the  senior  fcU'" 
lows,  and  six  poor  scholars.     Had  this  building  been 
finished  according  to  its  original  plan,  it  would  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  most  splendid  palaces 
in  Europe.     But  its  completion  was  delayed  b)'  the 
disturbances  of  the  state,  which  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  monarch  to  more  important  concerns,  and^j 
was  at  last  prevented  by  his  death,  and  the  injustice 
of  his  successor.     For  though  Henry  left  bequests 
sufficient  for  the  complete  execution  of  his  plan,  Ed*, 
ward    IV.    deprived  the  college  of  many  valuable 
estates,   from  which   the   expence  of   the   building, 
was  to  be  defrayed.     As  it  at  present  stands,  bow- 
ever,   it  sufficiently   evinces  the    munificence  of  its 
founder,   and  its  chapel  displays,  perhaps  the  most- 
perfect  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  now  reiaain^i  | 
ing  in   Europe.     This  building,   so  justly  admired. 
by  every  artist  for  the  sublimity,  elegance,  and  in-, 
genuity  of  its  construction,  is  316  feet  in  length,  and 
84  in  breadth.     On  each  side  are  eleven  immense  but- 
tresses,   terminating  in  elegant  pinnacles ;    and   on 
each  comer  is  an  octangular  tower,  146|  feet  high, 
and  crowned  with  a  beautiful  dome.     Its  open  work- 
ed battJemenu  also  give  an  airiness  and  elegance  to 
its  appearance,  and  exhibits  a  fine  contract  to  tlie 
massive  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.     The  in- 
terior of  the  building  is  yet  more  striking,  and  its 
vast  stone  roof,  unsupported  by  a  single  pular,  is  an 
object  of  astonishment  to  every  beholder.      It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch,  but  somewhat  flattened 
at  the  centre,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  eleven  principal  archett 
which  spring  from  the  buttresses.  Each  division  of  the 
roof  is  formed  of  elegant  groined  arches  of  beautifully 
carted  work,  and  in  the  centre  is  suspended  a  massy 
stone,  of  above  a  ton  in  weight,  and  finely  ornamented 
with  roses  and  portcuUictses.    The  inside  walls  are  also 
wholly  covered  with  numerous  sculptured  ornaments 
ofexquisiteandalmostimmitableworkmanship.  These 
chiefly   represent  the  arms  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  with  a  vast  number  of  crowns,  roses,, 
portcullisses,  and  fleurs  de  lis.     Some   of   the  sup- 
porters, though  cut  in  stone,  display  the  hand  of  a 
skilful  master,  and  equal  in  expression  and  character 
almost  any  marble  sculpture.     On  a  pannel,  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  screen  which  separates  the  anti- 
chapel  from  the  choir,  is  a  small  piece  of  sculpture, 
in  very  bold  relief,  representing  the  Almighty  hurt- 
ing the  rebel  angels  from  Heaven,  which  is  univer- 
sally admired  ;  and  on  the  altar-piece,  is  a  fine  paint- 
ing of  the  "  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,"  which 
was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  connoisseurs  to  be  a  production  of 
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continent  as  the  work  of 
In  addition,  however. 


I 

I 

I 
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SrJsliip  purchased  it  on  the 
Daniel  dc  Voltcrra. 
to  the  magnificence  of  the 
building,  and  the  symmetry,  elegance,  and  taste  of  its 
internaJdecorations,  thischapelisalso  highlycelebratcd 
for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  painted  windows.  Of 
these  there  are  twelve  on  each  side,  and  one  in  the  east 
end  ;  the  large  west  window  being  left  plain,  in  order 
to  introduce  sufficient  light  into  the  chapel.  The  side 
windows  are  about  59 feet  high,  arc  separated  by  mun- 
nioDS  into  five  lights,  and  are  divided  into  an  upper  and 
lower  compartment  by  a  stone  transom.  Each  win- 
dow contains  four  paintings  ;  and  each  painting  fills 
two  lights  ;  and  in  the  central  light  of  each  division 
n  depicted  an  angel  and  a  saint,  exhibiting  scrolls 
descriptive  of  the  events  represented  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  window.  The  subjects  are  all  taken 
from  scripture  history  ;  those  in  the  upper  com- 
partmeot*  are  in  general  selected  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  those  underneath  from  correspondent 
circumBtances  in  the  New.  For  instance,  in  the 
fourth  window  from  the  east  end,  on  the  north  side, 
tbe  delineations  on  the  upper  division  are. 

Left  tide. — Elisha  raising  the  son  of  the  Shuna- 
note. 

Right  Mt2f.— David  returning  from  battle  in  tri- 
umpb,  with  the  bead  of  Goliath.  Women  meeting 
him  playing  on  their  harps. 

And  on  the  lower  division  : 

Z.efi  jf</e.— Christ  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 

Right  Ju/«.~Chn8t  riding  in  triumph  to  Jerusa- 
lem.    Zaccheus  mounted  on  a  tree. 

Thus,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  paintings,  a  par* 
ticular  order  is  observed  throughout  the  whole.  The 
subjects  from  the  New  Testament,  oa  the  north  side, 
are  all  prior  to  tbe  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour;  while 
those  on  the  south  side  are  posterior  to  that  event  ; 
and  the  east  window  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  most 
material  circumstances  immediately  connected  with 
that  transaction.  This  window  is  53  feet  high  and 
'J8  wide,  and  is  separated,  by  two  elegant  buttresses 
and  •  transom,  into  «ix  compartments.  Each  com- 
partment contains-  one  subject,  and  is  divided  by 
tncnnions  into  three  lights.  In  the  lower  division^ 
from  right  to  left,  are,  ••  Christ  exposed  to  the  Peo- 

Ek,"  ••  Pilate  w  ashing  his  Hands,"  and  '*  Christ 
canog  the  Cross."  In  tbe  upper  division,  in  the 
same  order,  arc, "  The  nailing  to  the  Cross,"  «<  The 
Crucifixion,  '  and  "  The  taking  down  from  the 
Cross."  But  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  words 
any  idea  of  ilie  excellence  of  composition,  the  dis- 
cnmination  of  character,  and  the  beauty  of  colour- 
ing which  distinguish  these  paintings.  "  The  strong 
contrast,  energy,  and  variety  of  character,*'  says  a 
modem  autlior  ;  ••  the  powerful  judgment  evinced 
ia  the  disposition  and  grouping  of  the  figures  ;  the 
boldness  and  freedom  of  the  penciling,  mingled  with 
a  pbyful  wildness  of  execution,  to  which  the  hand 
of  a  master  only  could  be  competent ;  the  «ublimity 
of  the  designs  ;  tbe  richness  and  brUliancy  of  the 
colouring,  and  the  vigorous  and  characteristic  just- 
ness of  expression  in  the  different  figures,  may  well 
warraBt  the  assertion,  that  these  admirable  pieces 
have  very  rarely  been  paralleled,  and  scarcely  ever 
etceedeo," 


This  college  consists  ot  two  cotirts, 
side  of  the  chapel.  The  old  court,  which  is  situa- 
ted on  the  tiorlh,  between  the  schools  and  Clarehall, 
is  120  feet  long,  and  90  broad;  but  from  its  being 
very  ancient,  many  of  the  apartments  are  small  and 
inconvenient.  The  new  court  is  nearly  300  feet 
square,  and  is  formed  by  the  chapel  on  the  north,  a 
provost's  lodge  on  the  east,  and  a  magnificent  edifice 
built  of  Portland  stone  on  the  west.  On  the  south 
side,  which  is  still  empty,  it  is  intended  to  erect  a 

?;rand  pile  of  building,    which    is  to  be  separated 
rom  the  street  by  a  liandsome  colonnade. 

Qvfcn's  College  was  founded  in  1448,  by  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou,  consort  of  Henty  VI.,  and  was  en- 
dowed for  a  president  and  four  fellows.  These  last»' 
however,  were  afterwards  increased  to  nineteen,  be-" 
sides  4-5  scholars,  by  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Edward' 
IV.,  who  ia  annually  celebrated  as  a  co-founder.  It 
is  composed  of  two  courts,  and  stands  upon  the  east' 
bank  of  the  river,  over  which  is  a  curious  woodea 
bridge  of  one  arch,  supported  by  abutments  of  niSfc' 
tic  stone  work.  ' 

Catherine  Hall  was  founded  in  1475,  by  Robert- 
Woodlark,  chancellor  of  the  university,  who  ap- 
pointed a  master  and  three  fellows,  and  dedicated  A* 
to  St  Catherine.  It  consists  of  one  large  quadran-* 
gular  court,  open  towards  the  street,  from  which  it' 
18  separated  by  an  iron  palliaade,  and  a  piece  of  ground 
planted  with  elms.  Its  west  front,  opposite  Queen's 
College,  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  portico. 

Jesut'  College  stands  at  the  north-east  end  of  the' 
town,  upon  the   site  of  an  ancient  Benedictine  nun-^ 
nery,  which  was  dissolved  by   Henry  VII.,  and  it4 
possessions  granted  to  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely, 
who,  in  1497,  converted  it  into  a  college  for  a  mas- 
ter, six  fellows,  and  six  scholars.     It  has  two  courts, 
and  its  principal  front  is  1 80  feet  b  length,  elegant, 
ly  built  and  sathed,  with  a  handsome  tower  gateway 
at  the  entrance.     In   the  chapel  of  this  college  is 
placed  the  tombstone  of  one  of  the  nuns.     It  was  dag* 
up  many  years  since  in  the   master's  garden,  which 
was  formerly  the  burial-place  of  tbe  nunnery.    It  has 
this  inscription : 

llOaiBVS.  ORNATA.  JACET.  UtC.  BONA.  BERTHA. 

ROSATA. 

It  is  said  that  a  subterraneous  passage  is  still  ia 
existence,  communicating  with  the  priory  at  Barne- 
well,  the  remains  of  which  are  about  a  mile  from 
hence. 

Chritt's  College  stood  formerly  near  Clarehall,  oa 
the  side  of  a  hotel  called  God's  House,  and  was  first 
endowed  by  William  Bingham  for  24  scholars,  in 
1442.  It  was  removed  to  its  present  situation,  on 
the  north  sideof  St  Andrew's  Street,  by  Henry  VI. 
who  intended  to  increase  the  establishment ;  but  was 
prevented  by  the  ensuing  ciril  wars.  His  matemat 
sister,  however,  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond, 
fulfilled  his  intentions  in  1506,  and  endowed  it  for  t 
master  and  12  fellows.  It  consists  of  an  old  qua- 
drangular court,  and  a  modem  building  behind, 
which  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  In  the  gardens 
is  shewn  a  large  mulberry  tree,  that  was  planted  by 
Milton,  when  a  student  here.    The  trunk  if  muck 
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C'antUruigc.  decayed;  but  -fiome  uf  Uic  scltolars  liave  endeavoured 
to  preserve  it,  by  covering  the  damaged  parts  with 
^eet  lead. 

Si  John's  College  owcj  its  original  eadovtrment  to 
the  same  Lady  Margaret  ;  but  it  was  not  completed 
till  after  her  death,  and  was  opened,  in  1316,  Fur  a 
ma&tcr  and  SI  fellows.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a 
priory  of  the  same  name,  and  consists  of  three  courts, 
extending  from  St  John's  Street  to  the  river.  It  is 
chiefly  built  of  brick,  and  the  entrance  court  from 
the  street  is  ornameuted  with  a  magniAcent  portal 
and  four  towers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  brook, 
which  boutids  the  walks  of  this  college,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  and  spacious  building,  called  /'y- 
:/iagoras'  School,  or  Mcrton  Hall.  Its  walls  are 
strengthened  witlv  buttresses,  and  supported  by  arch- 
es of  the  Saxon  style ;  but  the  building  is  otherwise 
completely  devoid  of  ornament,  except  one  window 
on  each  side,  which  has  a  slender  pUlar  in  the  centre, 
with  a  capital  decorated  with  &  round  moulding. — 
Thifl  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  tlie 
monks  of  Croyland  delivered  their  lectures.  It  is, 
liow'evcr,  iSow  used  as  a  barn. 

^fig(leknc  Colkge  is  situated  in  -Bridge  Street,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  &nd  was  origin-dlly  a  priory 
fior  canons*regular,  dedicated  to  St  Giles.  In  the 
rcien  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  purchased  by  Edward, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  erected  a  part  of  the  pre- 
sent building,  and  intended  to  luve  endowed  it ;  but 
was  prevented  by  hia  execution,  and  the  consequent 
ooufiscatiun  of  his  property.  It  was  afterwards  en- 
dowed for  a  master  and  four  fellowa,  in  154'2,  by 
X<ord  Audley,  chancellor  of  England,  who  obtained 
4  grant  of  it  from  the  king,  and  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, under  tlie  name  of  St  Mary  Magdalene 
College.  The  chapel  has  a  cuiious  altar-piece  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  representing  the  two  Maries  at  the 
sepulchre  in  alto  relievo. 

Trinity  College  occupies  the  site  .of  two  ancient 
coUeges*  St  Michael' B  and  King's  Hall,  and  several 
liotels.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Henry  VI  (I. 
in  1546,  and  possesses  the  richest  revenues  of  any  si- 
milar establishment  iu  Cambridge.  Its  buildings  are 
also  very  magnificent,  consisting  of  two  spacious  but 
irregular  quadrangular  courts,  the  largest  of  whicii 
measures  3154  feet  by  3a5  west  ajid  cast,  and  287  by 
"oQ  north  and  south.  The  east  entrance  from  the 
afreet  is  by  a  grand  tower  gateway,  which  is  orua- 
meuted  by  a  statue  of  Henry  VllL,  and  a  variety  of 
<;arvtng  ;  and  the  south  gateway  is  surmounted  with 
tour  lofty  towers  at  the  corners,  and  adorned  with  a 
^QC  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  robes.  The 
>4hapel  is  built  iu  the  Gothic  style,  and  was  erected 
by  the  sister  queens,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  On  the 
altar-piece  is  a  fine  picture  of  *•  St  Michael  and  the 
Pcvil,"  by  West ;  and  on  each  side,  an  antique  and 
curious  pii-cc  of  painting  in  perspective ;  tlu:  one  re- 
presenting our  Saviour  and  St  John  the  Baptist ;  the 
other,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  mother  of  St  John. 
Behind  the  organ  gallery  is  a  statue  of  the  immortal 
Newton,  executed  in  a  masterly  style  by  RoubilHac, 
^nd  erected  at  the  expence  of  Er  Robert  Smith. 
The  philosopher  is  represented  in  a  loose  gawo  of  a 
vaster  of  arts,  with  a  prism  in  his  Itanda.  Hiscoun- 
ten^oce  is  turned  upwards,  with  a  look  of  profound 


and  abstracted  meditaeioii»  and  on  the  pedestal  ii  the'! 
inscription,  Qui  genus  hutnanum  ingcnio  superavit. 
The  drapery  and   features  are  extremely  beautiful; 
and  the  whole  figure  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  | 
specimens  of  English  statuary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  object  in  the  University  bet- 
ter worth  a  stranger's  notjci*,  tlian  the  superb  Ubrary  ! 
of  this  college.  It  is  a  spacious  apartment,  occu- 
pying one  side  of  the  quadrangle  called  NeviUc'* 
Court.  The  coup  d'ocil  at  entering  is  surprisingly; 
grand  ;  the  books  arc  ranged  on  cither  side,  and  the 
comparlments  severally  crowned  with  busts  of  aa«^ 
cient  and  modern  aatbors.  Tlwrc  are  likewise  bus:& 
of  Newton  and  Bacon,, both  members  of  thitit^alfj 
lege,  by  Roubiliac,  and  many  curious  maous 
and  marbles  presented  to  the  college  at  difiereut 
by  its  members. 

In  the  master's  lodge  are  apartments  for  tbc  cbaB«| 
cellur  and  judges  when  they  hold  the  assizes  at  Cam«J 
bridge.     At  the  installaiion  of  the  Duke  of  Glo4i->] 
ccstcr  at  tlie  annual  commeiic«ment  in  July  1811^ 
twelve  hundred  pcrsonsi  confti&tiog  of  members  of 
the  senate,  and  strangers  of  distinction,  were  9timp» 
tuously  entertained  by  his  Royal  HighneM^Athe 
cloisters  of  Neville's  Court. 

'  ETttamcl  'College  occupies  the  site  of  a  I>t»niiit- 
caa  coaveut*  on  the  north  side  of  St  Andrew'*,  Street. 

It  was  founded  in  1584,  by  Sir  Walter  h!-''^: . 

and  endowed  for  a  master,  three  fviluws,   . 
scboUrs.  ■  The'  altar-piece  of  tlte  chapel  is  aaori»eu 
with  a  fine  painting  of  tlie  **  Prodrgp.l  So«,"  by  Am- 
miconi. 

Sidmetf  Sntsex  College  was  originally  a  nooasittry 
of  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars,  which  v.  'ated; 

by  the  executors  of  Frances  Sidney,  co.  Sm- 

sex,  who  had  bequeathed  £50QQ,  aiul  oinxm  other 
property,  for  tlie  foundation  of  a  college,  oonaisling 
of  a  master,  iO  fellows,  and  20  scholars.  This  b«- 
quest,  however,  being  found  insufficient  to  dcfrajn 
the  expence  of  the  buildings,  &c.  the  •^•.■ere* 

reduced  to  seven.     The  cliapcl  was  i  .ooot 

twenty  years  ago  ;  and  has  on  the  altar- piece,  a  fine- ' 
painting  of  the  "  Nativity,"  by  Pitloni,  a  Vcnetiaa. 

In  the  master's  lodge  is  a  curious  original  pictUfe*! 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  educated  here. 

Besides  the  Colleges  mentioned  above*  another  it- 
about  to  be  established,  by  the  name  of  DovroinSj 
College,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Sir  GeorgeJDofro* 
ing,  Bart,  who  bequeathed  several  valuable  ei 
in  failure  of  the  issue  of  Sir  Jacob  Downing 
three  sons,  for  the  foundation  of  a  college  withtol 
prccuicts  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  be  caIle(L  I 
by  his  own  name.     On  the  death  of  Sir  Jacob,  wlu»] 
survived  all  liis  children,  in  ITG-t,  the  validity  of  lite  [ 
original  wiU  was  disputed  by  his  lady  and  her  rcla*] 
tioas,  and  was   not   finally  settled  until  ISOO,  when.] 
the  great  seal  was  afExed  to  the  charter  for  the  in* 
corporation  of  the  new  college.     The  establishmrnkj 
is  to  consist  of  a  master,   a  professor  of  the  laws  ofi] 
England,  a  professor  of  medicine,  and  16  fellows. 

The  master,  professors,  and  four  Bellows,  are  al'< 
ready  appointed,  and  considerable  progreu  it 
.  in  the  building,  uiider  that  excellent  architect,  Wilwj 
liam  Wilkinii,^  Esq      It   is  to  be  of  the  purest  Da*| 
ric  ;  the  principal  gateway  to  face  the  entr&Qce  to  liwl 
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rn  from  London.  When  completed  on  Mr  Wil- 
icn's  plan,  it  will  be  «t  once  an  ornament  and  ho* 
-mavx  eo  the  University, 
t  lo  the  description  of  these  colleges,  we  have  men- 
tioned only  the  number  of  fellows,  &c.  which  were 
vdmitted  upon  each  foundation  on  its  firat  establisli- 
mont.  -Theae,  however,  have  been  greatly  increased 
hy  tabsequent  benefactions  ;  and  now  amount  to 
more  than  double  tbe  original  number.  The  follow- 
iog  list  contains  the  number  of  fellows  and  Bcholar^ 
shipi  belonging  to  each  society,  and  the  number  of 
members  attending  the  university  in  1802.  Each 
-eoUeffe  has  a  master  or  head,  who^  in  King's  College, 
it  cased  pro vost|  and  in  Qoeen^s,  president. 

Tcllon-s.  Scholarships.  Members- 
Peter  House,  -  .  22  18  69 
Clare-Hall,  -  -  20  76 
Pembroke  Hall,  -  16  80 
Bcnc't,  -  .  12  60  52 
Caiue,  ...  26  77  104 
Trinity  HaU,  .12  U  62 
K.iag\  .  .  70  91 
Queeb*B,  »  20  88 
Ciiherinc  Hall»  -  14  26  28 
Jcs.rs,  ...  16  *I  102 
Christ's,  .  .  15  101 
St  John's.  '  .  61  114  ¥}3 
Magdalen?,  -  .  17  61 
Trinity,  -  -  60  69  SiB 
Emaauil,  •  -  15  50  HI 
Sidney,               .         .  12  53 

Total  number  of  members,     2l\7 

Those  members,  however,  who  are  resident  in  the 
innvenaty  during  term,  seldom  exceed  a  thousand  ;  and 
besides  the  fellows  and  scholars,  there  arc  also  main- 
tained npon  the  foundation  about  230  inferior  ofHcers 
and  serrantu. 

The  other  buildings  belonging  to  tbe  university, 
an  the  senate-house,  the  libniry  and  Bchools,  and  the 
botanic  garden.  The  senate -house,  where  all  the 
public  buainem  of  the  university  is  transacted,  is  a 
voperb  edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order,  erected  in 
1722,  from  a  design  of  Sir  James  Burrell.      It  occu- 

Jies  the  north  side  of  a   grand  sqiuire,  which  has  St 
iary'b  church  on  the  east,  the  library  on  the  west, 
and  on  the  south  an  empty  space,  on  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  erect  a  building,  which   is  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  senate-house,  and  contain  the  con- 
mtory,    registrar's  office,    &c.      This    structure   is 
haih  of  Portland  stone,  and  is  decorated  with  pilas- 
ters and  3  handsome  ballustrade.     On  the  south  and 
cast  entrances  are  elegant  pediments,  supported  by 
iavr  fluted  Corinthian  colufwis,  with  Baclj  carved 
capitals.     The  interior  of  the  building,  which  mea- 
«ure«  101  feet  in  length,  42  in   breadth,  and  32  in 
4M*^ht,  is  ornamented  with  wainscots,  carvings,  and 
i^mirHec  df  Norway  oak  ;  the  ceiling  is  enriched  with 
'■tucco  work,  which  dispLiys  considerable  taste,  and 
the  floor  is  laid  with  black  and  white  marble  in  alter- 
nate squares.     In  the  centre  uf  the  apartment,  on  the 
ivorth  wall,  is  a  statue  of  George  1.,   executed  by 
Hytbrvck  ;  and  opposite  is  a  statue  of  George  IL, 
by  Wilton.     An  elegant  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Somcraet  when  young,  by   Rysbrack,  occupies  the 


left  side  of  t  h^  ^JooA'F  ilie  «ul'eofllrlo£c  i  and  on  the  Cjmliridg'a. 
right  13  an  emblematical  figure  of  Alma  Mater,  exe- 
cuted by  Borotta,  an  Italian,  and   presented  to  the 
university  by  Sir  Peter  flurrell.     On  the  scroll  is  la- 
ser i  bed  :  • 

Cuncti  Adsiut,  Meritceq.  Expectcnt  Prarmia.  Paling, 
**  Let  all  be  present,  and  expect  the  palm,  the  re- 
ward of  merit." 

A  statue  of  the  late  Mr  Pitt,  for  which  L.7000 
were  raised  by  private  subscription,  is  in  the  hanc^s 
of  Nollckcns,  and  to  be  placed  here. 

The  schools  surround  three  sides  of  a  small  court, 
and  were  erected,  in  1443,  at  the  expence  of  the  uni. 
versity,  assisted  by  liberal  benefactions.  On  the 
north  side  is  the  divinity  school ;  on  the  west  the 

{philosophy  school  (  and  un  the  south  the  school  for 
aw  and  physic.  The  whole  quadrangle  over  the 
schools  is  occupied  by  the  library,  which  consists  of 
four  apartments,  and  was  erected,  in  14(i0,  at  tbe 
joint  charge  of  Rotheram,  arclibifihop  of  York,  and 
Tunstal,  bishop  of  Durham.  The  new  room  front- 
ing the  square,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1775,  has  a  spa- 
cious piazza,  ar.d  is  surmounted  with  a  handsome 
ballustrade  and  urns.  In  the  vestibule  are  an  ao- 
tique  colossal  statue  of  Ceres,  from  the  temple  of 
Eleusis  ;  the  Cippus,  from  the  tomb  of  Euclid,  and 
a  number  of  antique  marbles,  inscriptions,  &c.  which 
were  brought  from  Greece  by  Dr  E.  D.  Clarke,  and 
MrCripps  of  Jesus' College.  This  library  contains  ma- 
ny valuable  and  curious  manuscripts,  among  whicli 
is  the  Beea  MS.  of  tlte  four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  supposed  to  have  been  written  to  tly  third 
or  fourth  century,  and  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  aw- 
Duscripts  extant. 

The  botanical  garden  lies  at  the  south-east  end  of 
the  town,  near  Bene't  College,  and  contains  nearly 
five  acres,  richly  stored  with  all  kinds  of  plants,  ar. 
ranged  according  to  the  Linnxan  system.  An  ele- 
gant green-house,  above  100  feet  long,  has  been  late- 
ly erected ;  and  also  a  Urge  and  handsome  building 
for  the  botanical,  chemical,  and  mineralogical  lectures. 
In  the  university  of  Cambridge  every  college  is  a 
corporate  body,  governed  by  its  own  statutes,  but 
tinder  the  controul  of  the  common  laws  of  the  uni- 
versity.  The  government  of  the  whole  is  vested  in 
the  senate,  and  certain  magistrates  and  officers  of  its 
appointment.  All  doctors  and  masters  of  art?  arc 
members  of  this  body,  which  is  dtvidt-d  into  two 
houses,  denominated  RegetUst  and  Non- JiegenU,-'-' 
Masters  of  arts  of  less  than  five  years  standing,  and 
doctors  of  less  than  two,  constitute  the  Regent,  or 
Upper  House,  which  is  also  called  the  White  Hood 
House,  from  its  members  having  their  hoods  lined  with 
white  silk ;  all  the  rest  belong  lo  the  Non-Regunt,  or 
Lower  Huusc,otherwii>ecalled  the  BlackHood  House, 
from  the  colour  of  the  lining  of  their  hoods ;  but  the 
public  orators,  and  all  doctors  of  ntore  than  two  years 
standing,  may  vote  in  either  house.  A  committee  of 
the  senate,  called  tbe  Caput,  which  ia  chosen  annually, 
and  consists  of  the  vice-chancellor,  a  doctor  of  each 
faculty,  and  a  regent  and  non- regent  master  of  arts, 
consider  and  determine  wnat  gracti  or  biUa  are  to  be 
laid  before  the  senate  j  and  every  grace  must  hate 
their  unanimous  approbation  before  it  can  be  admit- 
ted.     The  public  officers  of  the  uniTenity  are,  tbe 
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•^mahriige.  chancellor,  who  i$,  in  ^neral,  one  of  the  principal 

'  nobility,  and  possesses  the  «olc  executive  authority 
within  t}»c  limits*  of  the  university,  except  in  matters 

•«f  felony  ;  the  high  steward,  whose  duty  K  to  assist 
the  chancellor  and  other  officers  when  rrquieite,  and 
to  hear  and  determine  capital  causes  j  the  vice-chan- 

.cellor,  who  is  always  a  master  of  some  college  or 
hall,  and  upon  whom  the  management  of  the  univer- 
sity devolves  in  the  3bgcnce  of  the  chancellor  j  two 

'proctors,  who  must  be  regent  masters  of  arts,  attend 

'to  the  discipline  of  the  bachelors  and  under  gradu- 
ates, and  read  the  graces  and  register  the  votes  in 

•  the  White  Hood  House  ;  two  taxors,  who  regulate 
the  markets,   and   take  cognisance  of  weights  and 

■  measures ;  two  moderators,  who  superintend  the  ex- 
ercises and  disputations  on  philosophical  questions, 
and  also  the  examinations  previous  to  conferring  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  ;  two  scrutators,  who  arc 
non-regents,  and  who  read  the  graces  and  collect  the 
votes  in  the  Lower  House ;  the  public  orator,  who 
is  the  mouth  of  the  senate  on  all  public  occasions, 

'reads  and  writes  all  its  letters,  and  presents  to  all  ho> 
Borary  degrees,  with  an  appropriate  speech  ;  and  the 

'  commissary,  who  is  assistant,  or  assessor,  to  the  vice- 
chancrflor.     Here  are  also  a  registrar,  three  esquire 
bedells,  and  two  librarians  i  besides  a  number  of  in- 
ferior olficers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  vicc-chan- 
,   cellor,  and  hold  their  offices  for  life. 

Besides  the  fellows  and  scholars,  who  are  main- 
tained upon  the  foundations,  there  are  two  other 
classes  of  students,  called  Pensioners  and  Sizars. — 
The  greater  pensioners,  who  are  generally  the  young- 
er sons  of  the  nobility,  or  young  men  of  fortune, 
have  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  fellows'  table,  and 
are  also  called  Fellow  Commoners  ;  while  the  others 
dine  with  the  scholars,  but  both  live  at  their  own  ex- 
pence.  The  sizars  arc  commonly  men  of  inferior 
fortune,  who  are  assisted  in  prosecuting  an  expensive 
education,  by  exhibitions  and  other  benefactions. 
These,  however,  frequently  succt«d  by  merit  to  the 
highest  honours  and  emolument  of  the  university;  and 
it  is  from  this  class  that  most  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  of  England  have  been  taken. 

Several  prizes,  to  the  value  of  £639,  Ss.  are  an- 
nually distributed  for  the  encouragement  of  science 
and  classical  literature.  Those  wl^o  arc  open  to  the 
whole  university,  amount  to  1^353,  58. ;  the  rest  are 
confined  to  individual  colleges. 

Cambridge  possesses  several  charitable  institutions, 
among  which  the  principal  is  Addenbrooke's  Hospi- 
tal, which  is  the  general  inRrmary  for  the  town  and 
country.  It  received  its  name  from  John  Adden- 
brooke,  an  eminent  physician,  who  bequeathed,  in 
1719,  about  ilP4^)00  lor  its  erection,  and  was  first  in- 
tended merely  for  the  gratuitous  cure  of  the  indigent 
sick.  Its  original  design,  however,  was  changed  in 
1766,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  general  hospital ; 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  calculated,  that  700 
persons  have  been  annually  admitted  and  relieved. 
The  'free  grammar  school,  which  wa»  founded  in 
1615,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Stephen  Perse,  for 
the  accommodation  of  100  boys,  is  now  so  miserably 
mismanaged,  that  the  school  is  deserted,  and  two  or 
three  scholars  receive  their  lesson  at  the  lodgings  of 


the  master.  There  an,  however,  a  namiber  of  eha* 
rity  schools  in  Cambridge,  which  are  well  supported 
by  endowments,  benefactions,  and  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions ;  and  several  alms-houses  have  been  eadoved  by 
generous  and  humane  individuals,  for  the  recvptioa 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  who  are  comfiottaUy 
lodged  and  maintained. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  Cambridge,  a 
county  jail  has  been  lately  erected,  from  a  convenieot 
and  extensive  plan  of  the  celebrated  Howard.  This 
castle  was  built,  or,  according  to  Fuller, "  re-edi6ed," 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
submission  of  the  monks  of  Ely,  who  bad  attempt- 
ed to  resist  his  authority.  The  gate-hoase  is  the 
only  part  now  standing,  the  rest  of  it  having  been 
demolished  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Queefl 
Mary,  and  its  materials  appropriated  to  other  ouild* 
ings.  Near  it,  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  intrench- 
ments,  is  a  high  artificial  hill,  which  is  supposed  by 
many  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Britons  before  the 
Roman  invasion.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  tite 
town  and  the  surrounding  villages;  and  the  prospect  is 
terminated  by  Ely  cathedral,  which  is  about  17  miles 
distant,  and  can  be  clearly  distinguished  by  the  na- 
ked eye.  The  town  jail,  with  a  bridewell  cootigitotts 
to  it,  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. 

Cambridge  has  no  manufactures  of  any  conar- 
quence,  and  very  little  business  is  carried  on  here, 
except  what  is  immediately  or  remotely  connected 
with  the  university.  Its  numerous  shops  furnish  the 
different  colleges  with  every  necessary  ;  and  the  tu- 
tors are  answerable  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  of 
their  respective  pupils.  The  markets  are  abundantly 
supplied,  and  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  uni- 
versity. From  its  convenient  situation,  however,  as 
the  head  of  inland  navigation  from  JLynn,  it  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  oil,  iron,  coals,  and  com.  Great 
quantities  of  butter  are  brought  every  week  from 
Norfolk  and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  to  this  city,  from  whence 
it  is  sent  to  London.  What  is  sold  in  Cambridge  is 
made  up  in  rather  a  singular  way,  every  pound  being 
rolled  out  to  the  length  of  a  yard, .  for  the  convmi* 
ence  of  dividing  it  into  small  portioas,  called  aisut 
for  the  use  of  the  students.  It  has  two  annual  fain: 
Midsummer,  or  Pot  Fair  as  it  is  called,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  earthen  ware  which  is  then  expoied 
to  sale,  is  held  on  a  common,  near  Jesus'  CoUegv  f 
it  commences  on  Midsummer  day,  and  continues  a 
fortnight.  Sturbridge  Fair  begins  on  the  18th  of 
September,  and  continues  the  same  time.  It  is  held 
in  a  field,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  was  for* 
merly  a  celebrated  mart  of  trade,  and  the  largest  fisir 
in  England.  Though  greatly  declined,  it  still  re- 
tains a  large  trade  in  wool,  hops,  leather,  cheese,  and- 
iron ;  and  two  days  are  appropriated  to  the  sate  of 
horses. 

Cambridge,  sincei  ts  first  establishment  as  a  seat  of 
learniogv  has  been  exposed  to  various  changes  of  for- 
tune. The  first  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  this  place,  is  stippoeed  to  have  been  iostituted  by 
Sigebert,  king  of  East  Anglta,  about  the  year  SSI- 
It  would  appear,  however,  thai  in  the  kime^  of  Al- 
fred, this  institution  no  longer  existed,  as  that  priace 
complaJDed,  *'  that  he  could  dnd  no  teachers  when  he- 
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^  had  yoath'  and  leisure  to  be  instructed ;"  and  we  learn 
iJ  froiDithe  chronicle  of  the  Hyde-^Abbey,  that  Ed' 
ward  the  Elder  erected  "  halls  for  the  students,  and 
chairs  and  seats  for  the  doctors,  at  his  own  charge." 
In  lOKVthetown  was  plundered  and  bunt  by  the 
Smmi;  and  in  the  reign  of  William  II.  it  underwent 
a  wnilar  misfortune  from  Roger  de  Montgomery,  in 
retaliation  for  some  affront  given  him  by  the  king, 
when  the  university  was  for  some  time  abandoned. 
Though  Henry  I.  int>rder  to  induce  the  students  to 
retrnn,  invested  the  town  with  several  valuable  privi- 
leges, yet  it  continued  in  a  very  languid  state,  until 
<■  Joftid^  abbot  of  Croyhnd,"  according  to  Peter 
Blerenaiiyin  his  Apuendix  to  Ingulphus,  *<  sent  to 
hia-manor  of  Cottennam,  near  Cambridge^*  Gilbertt 
his  fellow  monk,  and  professor  of  divinity,  who,  with 
diree  other  monks' that  had  followed  him  to  £ng> 
lud,  and  were  well  versed  in  philosophical  theorems, 

.  m»l  other  primitive  sciences,-  repaired  daily  to  Cam- 
liridjE;e,  and  having  hired  ia  public  bam,  made  open 
iMriMessioh  of  those  science^  and  soon  collected  a  great 
anoiber  of  scholars."-^"  Out  of  this  little  fountain, 
increased  to  a  great  river,"  continues  the  same  author, 
'*  we  see  how  the  city  of  God  has  become  enriched, 
and  Eneland  rendered  fruitful  by  the  many  masters 
and  teanierf  going  forth  from  Cambridge  as  from 
pandise.".  Its  prosperity,  however,  was  again 
idiecked'by  a  dreadful  fire  in  1174^  which  destroyed 
•■Mit  of  the  churches  and  houses,  and  "  onlystopt,*' 
^▼8  FnHer,  **  for  want  of  fuel  to  feed  its  fury." 
-J)'aring  the  contest  between  Kin^  John  and  his  ba- 
ADDS,  the  town  was  successively  pillaged  by  their  for- 
caa;  and  in  1281,  some  very  serious  disputes  arose 
between  the  members  of  the  university  and  the  towns- 
men, concerning  their  respective  rights,  which  ter- 
minated in-  open  hostility.  Th<e  towns  people  baring 
Msembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  committed  many 
iagrant  acts  of  violence  against  the.' university.-  They 
onied  off  its  charters,  records,  and  other  -papers, 
which  they  burnt  in  the  market-place,  and  compeUed 
■the  chancellor  and  other  officers  to  renounce,  under 

-  pm  of  death,  all  the  privileges  that  had  .-ever*  been 
mnted  to  it,  and  to  sign  a  bond,  investing  its  entire 
ntiiie  government  in  the  burgesses  of  the  town.  But 
t|Mtt  raring  proceedings  were  soon  stopped'  by  the 

■  appearance  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who,  having 
aitaed  the  town  with  a  few  soldiers,  restored  for  a 

■tmie  tranquillity  to  the  city,  and  punished  the  prin- 
cTpal  ofleikders.    The  mayor  was  deprived  of  hiSiof- 

'^fiee,  the  liberties  of  the  town  were  forfeited,  and 
fpnen  .to  the  rice- chancellor;  and  though  the 'Cor« 
tertilioin  >was  afterwards  restored  in  the  reign  of 
ficary  VIII.,-  many  of  its  former  privileges  remain* 
cd  with  the  university.  .  The  animosity  between  the 
two' parties,  however,  continued,  which  often  burst 
forth  in  acta  of  hostility  and  commotion  ;  and  peace 
waa  not  tonmletely  restored  to  this  university  until 
the  rngn  of  Elfzabeth.  About  six  years  after  her 
acceasion,  this  princess  visited  Cambridge,  where  she 
wis  ehtcrtainea  with  various  dramatic  exhibitions, 
bcodea  orationB,  disputations,  and  other  academical 
cierdBeftt  '«nd,:at..her  departure,  she  recommended 
to  the  university,  in  an  elegant  Latin  speech,  **  to 
make.the  result  of  their  studies  public,  and  lamented 
that  her  predecessors  had  ao  provided  them  with 
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splendid  buildings,  thaf  the  was  placed  in  the  situa-  Cambridge 
tion  of  Alexander,  who  was  gHeved  when  he  had>  ^^''^ 
lio  more  provinces  to  bestow  ;  but  promised  to  re*^ ' 
tain  their  interest  in  her  memory  till  circumstances- 
admitted  of  her  making  a  provision  for  them  ade- 
quate to  her  intemions."  In  16S0,  this  city  was  vi> 
sited' with  a  dreadful  plague,  which  carried  off  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
students  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  the  assizes  were  removed  to  Royston.  In 
the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  his  barUaineht, 
the  university  of  Cambridge  took  part  with  the  king, 
and  sent  a  quantity  -of  their 'plate  to  be  convertra 
into  money  for  his  use.  This  Exposed  them  to  the 
displeasure  of  Cromwell,  who  deprived  them  of 
some  of  their  privileges,  and  leried  heavy  contribn* 
tions  upon  the  city.  Upon  the  restoration,  however, 
these  privileges  were  restored,  and  many  new  im* 

Erovements  and  regulations  were  adopted,  which 
ave  greatly  contributed  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  university.  Since  that  time^  the  advancement 
of  its  reputation  as  a  seat  of  learning  has  been  uni- 
form and  uninterrupted. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Cambridge  is  vest- 
ed in  the  officers  of  the  university  and  the  corpora- 
tion, the  vice-chancellor  being  always  a  nugistrate 
by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  corporation  consists  of 
a  mayor,  high  steward,  recorder,  twelve-  aldermen, 
twenty- four  common  council  men,  four  bailiffs,  a 
town-clerk,  and  other  officers.  It  sends  four  mem- 
bers to  pariiament,  two  for  the  university^  who  are 
chosen  by  the  senate,  and  two  for  the  city,  who  are 
elected  by  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  freemen  not  re- 
ceiving almsr  amounting  in  all  to  about  200  voterst 
According  to  the-  census  of  1801,  Cambridge  con- 
tained 1691  houses,  and  10^7  inhabitants,  of  whom 
1S06  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  811' as  belonging  to  the  university; 
and  in  181 1,  the  total  population  was-1 1, 108.  North 
lat.  520  12*  36"  ;  East  long.  0«  4'  IS*.  See  Beau^ 
ties  of  Enirland  end  Walett  vol.  ii.  p.  21 — 109;  Har- 
raden's  Cantabrigia  depicta,  Camb.  1811;. and  the 
Ctmdnridge  Guidest  Lond.  1794<.     (v) 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  one  ofthe  inland  coun- 
ties of  England,  'is  bounded  bn>the  north  by  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  north-west  by  Northamptonshire, 
on  the  west  by  Huntingdonshire,  on  the  south-west 
by  Bedfordshire  and  I^&rtfordshire,  on  the  south  'by 
£siex,  on  the  south-east  by  Suffolki  and  on  the 
north-east  by  Norfolk. 

-  The  northern  part  of  Cambridgeshire  consists 
clueBy  of  what  is  called  the  Isle  -of  Ely,  which  is  a 
separate  district,  possessing  a  jurisdiction  of  .-its  own. 
The  greater  part  of  this  traet  is  fenny  ground,:  in- 
tersected by  mnumerable  channels  and  drains,  and 
forming  part  of  a  very  niacious  level,'  stretching  in- 
to the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  X>iflcoln,,  and 
Huntingdon.  In  the  midst  of  these. level  marshes, 
the  towns  and  villages  built  upon  the  elevated  ^ubds 
rise  like- islands  from  the  sea.'and  ma/be  distiag^uish- 
ed  at,  the  distance  of  several-  miles.  All  the  low 
grounds  which'are  formed  by  the  stagnation '  of  wa- 
ter from  the  overflowing  rivers  of  this  tract,  are  na- 
turally boggy  ;  but,  by  cutting  drains  and  erectbg 
embankmeats't  considerable  portions  <4  it  have  been 
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C-miliri(jge*  converted  into  fertile  water  meadowb,  or  into  good 

tnire.       arable  land,   which  produces  from  forty  five  to  sixty 

'•    "■   bushels  of  oats  per  acre.     Wheat  and  cole- seed  are 

also  grown  iu  considerable  quantities  ;  and,  in  the 

north-western  part  of  the  county,   several  thousand 

acres  are  laid  out  in  excellent  pasture. 

In  the  part  of  the  county  which  border.i  on  Nor- 
folk, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elm,  Up- 
well,  and  OutwcU,  hemp  and  flax  are  produced  in 
abundance.  Butter  of  the  finest  quality  is  made  in 
the  dairy-farms  of  this  district ;  and,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  pasturage  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cottenham,  the  cheese  of  that  place  is  re- 
markable for  a  flavour  particularly  delicious.  Calves 
are  also  suckled  here  for  the  London  market.  The 
growth  of  com  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
county  is  particularly  favoured  by  the  rich  marbhes  ; 
but  the  luxuriant  crops  which  it  produces  are  often 
destroyed  by  the  high  floods  which  inundate  the 
county  in  rainy  sea&ons. 

The  south  and  the  south-western  part  of  Cam- 
bridjieshirc,  which  is  watered  by  the  Cam,  is  the  most 
fertile  and  agreeable.  The  land  is  considerably  ele- 
vated, and  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  great 
quantities,  while  many  thousands  of  sheep  of  the 
Norfolk  and  west  country  kinds  are  pastured  on  the 
beaths  and  commons  with  which  those  districts  are 
intersected.  Safiron  is  cultivated  in  some  of  the 
parishes  which  border  upon  Essex  ;  and  the  valley  of 
the  Cam,  from  Steeple  Mordcn  to  Walton,  is  deno- 
minated the  Dairies,  from  being  wholly  appropriated 
to  dairy  farms. 

The  district  in  the  south-east  of  the  county,  which 
extends  from  the  Gogmagog  hilts  about  four  miles 
to  the  east  of  Cambridge,  to  the  town  of  Newmar- 
ket, is  bleak  and  thinly  inhabited.  Barley  is  grown 
in  some  of  the  more  fertile  portions,  but  the  rest 
is  chierty  applied  to  sheep-walks.  This  divsion 
is  connected  with  that  immense  tract  of  land 
which  stretches  into  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  extensive  downs  in  England. 

In  this  county  there  is  a  very  considerabSe  variety 
of  soil.  Chalk,  gravel,  loam  under  clay,  and  clay 
upon  gualt,  form  the  soil  of  the  upland  districts. 
In  the  fens,  the  soil  is  a  strong  black  earth,  or 
niMsr,  lying  on  a  gualt  of  gravel,  cr  turf  nioor, 
and  is  very  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  oats 
and  cole  seed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbech, 
the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  or  sell. 
In  the  cultivation  of  these  different  soils,  oil-cake 
dust,  pigeons  dung,  decayed  woollen  rags,  soot,  &c. 
are  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  the  common  manures. 
The  soot  is  generally  laid  on  in  spring,  at  the  rate 
of  20  bushels  an  acre,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away  the  wire  worms  which  infest  the  heavy  and 
light  soils.  These  worms,  which  are  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  resemble  the  centipede,  would  otherwise 
destroy  the  wheat.  No  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  making  of  dunghills.  "  The  drill  husbandry," 
»ay  the  learned  authors  of  the  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  "  till  lately  had  been  chiefly  employed  at 
Wimpole,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  but  ap- 


pears to  be  fast  spreading,  and,  with  the  inti^ductloQ 
of  some  new  agricultural  machines,  promises  tn  be- 
come of  essential  service.  The  general  rent  of  farms 
is  from  £50  to  iff 350  per  annum;  but  the  rental  of 
some  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbech  are  aa  high  a« 
i£dOO,  and  one  in  the  parish  of  Wood  Ditton,  is  oc- 
cupied at  the  rent  of  1000  guineas  yearly.  The  wood- 
lands arc  extremely  small,  the  whole  quantity  of  tim- 
ber throughout  the  county  scarcely  amounting  to  1000 
acres,  and  these  principally  scattered  through  the  pa» 
rishes  of  Stackworth,  Wood  Ditton,  Linton,  Bart« 
low,  Boxworth,  Wimpolc,  and  Madingley.  *  The 
greatest  part  of  the  land  is  open  field  ;  but  the  in- 
closures  are  rapidly  taking  place,  oew  bills  for  that 
purpose  being  applied  for  and  obtained,  every  tes* 
sion  of  parliament.  Manufactures  are  hardly  koown 
in  this  county ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  pefw 
sons  who  obtain  subsistence  by  making  the  celebra- 
ted white  bricks,  and  coarac  pottery  with  the  same 
clay,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ely,  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  employtd  in  agriculture  ;  others  derive 
support  from  spinning  yarn  for  the  Norwich  wea*. 
vers."  The  principal  breed?  of  sheep  in  this  county 
are  the  Norfolk,  the  West  Country,  and  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire. The  number  of  sheep  amounts  to  about 
152,928.  The  extent  of  highland  country  upon 
which  they  pasture  is  about  2t'3,30O  acres. 

The  chief  rivers  in  Cambridgeshire  are  the  Oujc 
and  the  Cam.  The  Ouse  rises  in  Northampton, 
shire,  and  after  watering  Buckinghamshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire, it  enters  Cambridgeshire  between  Fenny 
Drayton  and  Erith,  from  which  it  runs  eastwrard 
through  the  fens,  till  at  some  distance  above  Denny 
abbey  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  passing  Streatham, 
Ely,  and  Littleport,  it  crosses  the  north  western 
part  of  Norfolk,  and  flows  into  the  kea  at  Lyna 
Regis.  The  Cam,  or  Granta,  which  probably  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  crooked  course,  has  three 
branches,  the  principal  of  which  rises  at  Ash  well  io 
Hertfordshire,  and  enters  Cambridgeshire  to  the  west 
of  Gilden  Morden.  After  flowing  to  the  north-east 
and  receiving  several  rivulets,  it  is  enlarged  near 
Grantchester  by  the  united  waters  of  some  ttreann 
which  rise  in  the  county  of  Essex.  After  this 
junction,  it  takes  a  northerly  course,  flows  through 
the  walks  of  the  chief  colleges  in  Cambridge,  and 
falls  into  the  Ouse  at  Harrimere  in  the  parish  of 
Streatham. 

Besides  these  rivera,  there  are  numerous  artificial 
streams  in  the  northern  part  of  thf  county  for  carry- 
ing  off"  the  surplus  water  of  the  fenny  grounds.  The 
principal  of  these  drains  are  the  old  and  new  Bedford 
rivers,  which  are  navigable  for  more  than  twenty 
milei  from  Erith  to  Denver.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  cut  a  canal  from  Clayhive,  seven  miles  below  Cam- 
bridge, to  Saffron- Walden  and  Bishops  Stopford,  in 
all  a  distance  of  25  miles ;  by  this  means  the  inland 
navigation  from  Lynn  and  from  Cambridge  to  the 
metropolis  would  he  completed. 

The  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  which  lies  in  the 
counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northampton, 
Lincob,    Norfolk,    and    Suffolk,    includes    nearl/ 


*  The  chalky  lands  are  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  beech,  and  ihcrc  ate  many  ptaces  well  adapted  for  the  culUvatioQ  of 
oak,  ash,  and  elsb 
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?e*  400*000  Acret*  and  appears  to  have  been  formerly  firm 
and  dry  and  cultiTated  land.     Great  quantities,  both 

"'  of  the  trunka  and  the  roots  of  fir  and  oak  trees,  and 
of  furze  and  nut  bushes,  standing  in  the  solid  earth, 
have  been  found  at  various  depths  in  the  fens ;  and  it 
appears  from  the  description  of  the  Fenny  country, 
nven  by  Henry  of  Huotinp  jon,  who  lived  in  the 
tiine  of  Kioe  Stephen,  auid  of  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  who  kved  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  11.,  that 
it  was  covered  with  fine  wood,  and  was  in  every  re- 
spect a  flourishing  and  agreeable  district.  A  few 
centuries  afterwai^  however,  the  fens  were  covered 
with  ivater,  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  morass : 
the  health  of  the  bhabitants  was  destroyed  by  the 
aoxious  exhalations  from  the  stagnant  waters :  the 
county  was  rendered  impassable  even  to  boats  from  the 
•e^^,  reeds,  and  slime  with  which  it  was  covered; 
ana  the  inhabitants  were  in  danger  of  perishing  for 
want  of  food. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  attempts 
were  made  to  drain  the  fens ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
rdgns  of  Edward  IH.,  Elizabeth,  Charles  I.,  Charles 
II.,  &c.  these  attempts  were  continued  with  various 
•access.  In  the  year  1795,  a  bill  was  carried  in  parlia- 
ment  for  improring  the  outfall  of  the  river  Ouse,  and 
the  drainage  of  the  South  and  Middle  Levels,  by 
making  a  cut  across  the  marshes  from  Eaubrink  to 
X<ynn ;  a  plan  from  which  very  considerable  advan- 
tages are  expected.  Great  numbers  of  windmills 
iuve  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
water  from  the  wet  grounds ;  hut  in  spite  of  all  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  for  this  purpose, 
the  crops  are  often  carried  avray  by  inundations,  and 
,the  best  land  overwhelmed  and  rendered  useless. 
Neaurly  1.60,000  acres  of  fenny  ground:.are  still  in  an 
imimproved  state,  and  their  avera^  value  scarcely 
exceeds  four  shiUings  per  acre.  The  Cambridge* 
shire  canal  conunences  in  the  river  Ouse,  at  Hani- 
mere,  and  terminates  in  the  town  of  Cambridge.  A 
cut  of  three  miles  extends  to  Reche,  and  another  of 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  Burwell.  The  river  Cam 
ia  embanked  in  all  its  lower  parts  above  the  adjoining 
£ens.  It  has  no  locks  in  some  parts,  but  it  has  sluices 
ioT  making  flushes  of  water  to  enable  boats  to  pass 
Jth/t  shallows. 

.  This  county  is  not  distinguished  by  numerous  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
village  of  Chesterton  are  seen  some  vestiges  of  a  Ro- 
.  man  camp,  called  Harborough,  or  Arbury,  of  a  form 
nearly  square.  Three  parts  of  the  vallum  which  yet 
mtuuD,  enclose  nearly  rix  acres  of  ground,  in  which 
•rteral  Roman  coins  have  been  found,  one  of  which 
lud.the  head  of  Rome  on  one  side,  and  Caster  and 
-Polliix  on  horseback  on  the  reverse.  On  the  Gog- 
magog  hills,  about  four  miles  to  the  east  of  Cam- 
bridgje,  and  the  highest  hills  in  the  county,  are  the 
remaus  of  a  fort  or  camp,  which  has  three  ramparts 
and  two  grafts.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  id  about 
fi46  paces  in  diameter,  enclosing  about  thirteen  acres 
and  a  half  of  ground.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  whe- 
ther this  camp  was  the  work  of  the  Romans,  Britons, 
or  Danes ;  but  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  erect- 
ed by  the  British  as  a  check  to  that  of  the  Romans 
at  Harborough,  which  is  situated  directly  opposite 
to  it..   A  Roman  highway  runs  southward  from  the 
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brow  of  the  hill,  and  points  direetly  to  Cambridge,  C<tmbridirc< 
according  to  Gale,  or  to  Grautchester,  according  to  **»'«■•» 
Horsley.  Several  Ronuin  coins  were  found  here  in 
digging  a  cellar  in  1685.  At  a  place  beside  the  river, 
called  Damhill  near  Tnimpington,  many  urns  con- 
taining human  bones,  have  been  found  at  different 
times }  and  also  several  vases  and  paterae.  Hence  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a  Roman  burying  place.  In 
the  year  1694,  when  some  husbandmen  were  plough- 
ing a  field,  they  turned  up  several  ancient  coins,  some 
Ivge  gold  rings,  and  a  thin  plate  of  lead.  One  of 
the  labourers  then  thrust  his  hand  into  the  earth, 
and  brought  out  three  silver  plates  of  a  circular  shape, 
and  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  two  largest 
were  kept  togrether  by  a  small  silver  rivet  passing 
through  their  centres,  and  on  one  of  them  were  some 
knobs  and  figures,  and  a  Dano-Saxon  inscription.- 
Excepting  the  three  first  words,  which  are  unintelli- 
gible, the  inscription,  which  proves  it  to  have  been 
a  charm  or  amiuet,  may  be  thus  translated  :  "  O 
Lord,  Lord,  him  always  defend  who  carryeth  me- 
ahout  with  him ;  grant  him  whatever  he  desires." 
In  the  year  1730,  when  the  road  was  making  frotn 
Biarch  to  Wisbech,  three  urns  were  discovered  full 
of  burnt  bones  and  ashes,  and  also  a  pot  containing 
SCO  pieces  of  silver  coin  of  all  the  emperors  from 
Vespasian  to  Antoninus  Pius.  An  altar,  2,1  inches 
high,'  was  found  at  £lv :  and  at  Welney,  various  coins 
have  been  discovered  m  urns.  At  the  village  of  Ar- 
riogton,  the  skeleton  of  16  human  bodies  was  found 
jn  1721,  in  digging  for  a  water  course,  and  within  two 
feet  of  the  surface.  The  bones  were  lying  irregu- 
larly, some  in  heaps,  and  others  of  the  parts  of  only 
one  skeleton.  In  a  burrow  between  Haslingfield  and 
Comberton,  was  found  a  freestone  coffin,  covered  with 
a  stone  inlaid  of  divers  colours. 

Cambridgeshire  is  about  50  miles  long,  about  25 
miles  broad  at  its  southern  and  western  extremity,  and 
130  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  686  square 
miles,  437,040  square  acres,  about  one  thii^  of 
which  is  arable,  one  third  in  pasturage,  and  the  other 
third  in  an  uncultivated  state.  The  number  of  houses 
in  1801,  is  16,139,  and  the  population  89,346 ;  the 
number  of  males  is  44,081,  and  the  number  of  females 
45,265,  of  whom  11,988  were  returned  as  employ- 
ed in  trade  and  manufactures.  The  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  returns  in  1811,  is  100,109. 
There  are  160  parishes  in  Cambridgeshire,  one  city, 
Ely,  and  nine  market  towns,  viz.  Cambridge,  the 
county  town,  Caxton,  Linton,  Mareh,  Newmarket, 
Sohans,  Thomey,  Wisbech,  and  part  of  Royston. 
It  is  divided  into  fifteen  hundreds;  sends  six  members 
to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  town, 
and  two  for  the  university.  This  county  is  the  dio- 
cese of  Ely,  and  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  It  pays 
nine  parts  of  the  land  tax,  and  furnishes  the  militia 
with  480  men.  In  1806,  the  total  return  of  income 
under  the  property  tax  was  £l,224t',l97.  The  amount 
of  the  poors  rates  in  1803,  was  j£  1 05,376  at  48.  S^d. 
in  the  pound.  See  the  Ducr^ion  of  Engfand  and 
Wtdest  vol.  i.  p.  220 ;  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Walety  by  Brayley  and  Britton,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 ;  and. 
Vancouver's  General  Viem  qf  the  Agriculture  ^  the 
County  of  Cambridge,     (o) 
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some  niCchanical  method  of  carrying  the  Dutch  vea- 
scls  over  this  obstruction.  In  I67i?.large  chests,  filled 
with  water,  were  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
wls,  and  when  the  water  was  pumped  out  of  the 
chests,  the  ships  wore  buoyed  up,  and  enabled  to 
pass  the  shallow.  Thin  simple  and  ingenious  con- 
trivance was  obtiouflylhe  oripin  of  the  camel,  which 
was  invented  by  Meuves  Meindertszoon  Dakker,  a 
burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  years  l()8b  or 
1690.  A  similar  invention  had  been  made  several 
years  before  by  Cornelius  Meyer,  a  Dutch  engineer, 
who  went  to  Rome  to  clear  the  Tyber,  and  render 
it  navigable  ;  but  it  is  not  so  complete  a  machine  as 
that  of  Bakker,  who  is  well  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  the  original  inventor.* 

The  camel,  which  we  have  represented  in  Plate 
.  ,  5  „  CIX.  Fig.  1,  2,  and  3,  consists  of  two  similar  hollow 
•'  '  '  '  veetels,  B,  C,  Fig.  1.  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  be  applied  on  each  side  of  the  hull  of 
a  ship,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  3.  Each  of  the 
hollow  vessels  B,  C,  are  so  formed  as  to  resist  the 
admission  of  water;  and  on  the  deck  of  each  arc 
erected  a  number  of  horizontal  windlasses,  d,  d,  d, 
tec.  from  which  ropes  d ej"  proceed  through  the 
tube  de,  and  being  carried  under  the  keel  of  the 
vessel,  pass  through  similar  tubes  d'  e",  from  which 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  windlasses  d'^d't  on  the 
deck  of  the  other  half  of  the  camel.  When  this  ma- 
chine is  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
a  ship,  the  water  is  permitted  to  run  into  each  half 
of  the  camel,  till  both  the  cavities  are  filled  :  the 
ropes  dey,  &c.  are  then  cast  loose,  and  the  ship  is 
•onducted  between  the  two  vessels  B,  C,  and  large 
planks  are  placed  horizontally,  so  as  to  extend  from 
ihe  portholes  of  the  ship,  and  rest  upon  the  upper 
•urface  of  the  camel.  The  ropes  dej"  8cc.  are  then 
■ude  fast  by  means  of  the  windlasses  d,  d',  &c. 
till  the  ship  is  firmly  united  to  the  camel.  The 
water  is  next  pumped  from  the  cavitcs  of  the 
camel,  by  means  of  the  pumps  g,  g,  till  the  buoyancy 
of  the  hollow  vessels  raises  the  ship  from  the  sand, 
and  enables  it  to  surmount  the  obstruction.  The 
length  MN  of  the  camel  is  generally  about  127  feet; 
the  breadth  OP,  of  the  one  end  22  feet,  and  the 
breadth  QR,  at  the  other,  13  feet.  The  hollow  part 
of  the  vessels  B,  C,  is  divided  into  Several  compart* 
ments.  An  East  India  ship  that  draws  15  feet  of 
water,  was  so  much  elevated  by  means  of  this  tnacliine, 
that  it  drew  only  1 1 ,  and  the  largest  ships  of  war  in 
the  Dutch  service,  from  90  to  100  guns,  were  always 
enabled  to  surmount  the  dilFerent  sand-banks  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  These  machines  have  been  likewise 
used  at  Venice,  and  in  Russia.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  see  L'Art  de  batir  ks  vaisseuuXf 
Amsterdam,  1719;  Lcupold's  T/iealrnm  Machina- 
rium,  torn.  viii.  §  180,  p.  96,  tab.  2+  ;  Wright's 
rrfluc/*,'  Muschenbroek's  Itilrodttot.  ad  P/iilos,  Na- 
lur.  vol.  ii.  p.  521.,  The  engraving  of  the  camel  in 
Plate  CIX.,  is,  we  believe,  tbe  first  that  has  been 
given  in  any  English  work,     (ir) 

CAMELINA,  a  genus  of  pknts  of  the  class  Te- 


tradynamia,  and  order  Siliculosx.      See   BoTaW^' 
p.  ?fii. 

CAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  claM 
Monadclpiiia,  and  order  Polyaiidna.  Sec  BoTAJiT, 
p.  271. 

CAMELOPARD.     See  Mammalia. 

CAMEO,  is  the  name  given  to  stones  of  diiTereiit 
colours,  which  contain  sculptures  in  alto  or  batfo 
relievo.  The  effect  of  nature  is  here  combiued  with 
art,  and  the  modems  have  in  vaia  attempted  to  tau< 
tate  these  relics  of  antiquity.  • 

The  onyx  is  a  hard  semip>ellitcid  stone,  fonaed  of 
several  zones  or  strata  of  different  colours,  cloself 
united,  and  throughout  blended  together.  As  tbe 
colours  are  more  distinct  and  opposite,  the  greater 
value  is  put  upon  the  atone.  Some  species  exhibit 
three  colours,  and  in  others  only  two  are  seen,  of 
which  the  upper  is  of  a  beautiful  white,  oo  a  groUDd 
of  deep  gray. 

These  two  species  of  stone  were  selected  by  the 
ancients  for  engravings  or  sculptures  in  alto  and  batSD 
relievo,  as  the  colours  would  admit,  or  according  to 
the  choice  of  the  artist,  and  the  subjects  represented 
were  some  of  the  moat  noted  incidents  in  antiquity, 
such  as  the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  rape  of  Pro«crpincs 
or  the  annunciation  to  Achilles  of  the  death  of  Pa- 
troclus.  But  one  chief  excellence  consists  in  the 
ground  being  absolutely  opposite  and  distinct  from 
the  colour  of  the  subject.  Thus,  a  white  figure  ap- 
pears in  high  relief,  though  the  ground  be  cd  a  deep 
shade,  or  even  black  ;  and  the  judicious  arrangefliettt 
of  the  parts,  where  uniformity  of  colour  is  required, 
most  eminently  displays  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

Genuine  cameos  always  bear  a  high  value,  propor- 
tioned to  the  beauty' of  the  execution  and  the  qualitr 
of  the  stone.  They  are  discovered  in  various  coun- 
tries, both  in  the  natural  state,  and  preserved  '■re- 
former times.  Of  late  years,  some  very  cxqui  '  ' 
finished  have  been  recovered  by  Europeans  who  visit- 
ed Delhi. 

Though  the  modems  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
Bculpturmg  cameos,  they  have  produced  beautiful 
specimens  of  analogous  workmanship  in  shells.  Then 
the  interesting  events  of  ancient  history  are  in  like 
manner  chosen,  ajid  the  relief  is  pure  white,  whil<?  il>c 
ground  is  blue.  This  invention  is  said  to  be  Stcilun 
origin. 

Another  method  of  imitating  the  cameos  of  tlte 
ancients  has  been  practised  with  very  great  succen. 
Pieces  of  coloured  glass  are  put  into  a  cruciblr. 
alternating  with  layers  of  chalk  or  Spanish  u 
The  crucible  is  then  placed  on  a  fire,  the  htii  ci 
which  increases  gradually  for  three  hours,  till  it  be- 
comes very  intense.  The  pieces  of  glass  then  turn 
opaque  .vithout  losing  the  original  colour,  and  thoK 
pieces  which  have  no  colour  at  all  will  become  milk 
white  like  porcelain.  If  the  heat  has  hern  well  rr- 
gulated,  and  not  raised  too  high,  these  opaqae  piece* 
of  coloured  glass  may  be  soldered  to  one  another,  so  u 
to  imitate  the  differently  coloured  layers  of  theonys. 
The  coloured  glass  which  is  found  in  ancient  cburclvri, 


*  An  account  of  Meyer's  machine  will  be  found  in  hia  book,  entitled,  Uarte  di  rutitiUn  »  Jloma  la  tralatctata  mavi^ 
HI  im  TevtTO    Dell'  Ipgegniero  Cornelia  Mvjer,  OUndc^t.     In  Boma,  J  683,  ToL 
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are  aometimea  only  penetrated  by  the  colour  through 
half  their  thickness ;  so  that  when  pieces  of  it  arc  ren- 
dered opaque  by  the  preceding  process,  the  trans- 
parent part  of  it  that  was  not  penetrated  by  the  colour 
becomes  white,  and  two  differently  coloured  layers 
are  thus  obtained*  without  tlie  procesa  of  soldering. 
The  white  part  of  the  glass  is  then  ground  down  to 
the  requisite  thickness,  and  the  figures  are  cut  upon 
it  either  in  alto  or  basso  relievo  by  the  common  pro- 


cess. 


If  the  subject  to  be  engraved  is  only  a  simple  headj 
it  may  be  first  cut  out,aud  then  fixed  upon  a  piece  of 
glass  of  a  different  colour.  The  head  is  first  attached 
with  gum  to  the  piece  of  glass,  and  after  the  ad- 
hesion is  sufficiently  firm,  the  surface  of  the  glass 
containing  the  head  is  laid  upon  a  bed  of  tripoli,  and 
presaed  upon  it  as  if  a  good  impression  of  the  head 
'were  required.  The  glass  and  the  head  are  allowed 
to  rest  upon  the  tripou  till  it  is  quite  dry,  and  as  n.K)n 
as  this  happens,  the  whole  is  put  into  a  furnace  and 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat.  The  gum  is  then  burnt 
off,  and  the  head  is  soldered  to  the  piece  of  coloured 
glass  upon  which  it  was  placed.  The  hair  of  the 
h^re  may  be  afterwards  coloured,  by  using  a  little 
of  the  solution  of  silver  in  the  spirit  of  nitre,  and  again 
exposing  the  head  to  a  proper  heat.  For  furt^her  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  see  Essais  sur  U Art  des 
ancietts,  de  joindre  par  le  fusion  deux  especes  de 
verre,  pour  le  gravure  en  relief  par  M.  Gcrhardt, 
Conseuler  Prive  des  Finances  au  departement  des 
mines  du  Roi  de  Prusse.     (sr) 

CAMERA  LuciDA,  the  name  of  an  instrument 
for  enabling  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
aft  of  drawing,  to  take  sketches  either  of  natu- 
ral or  artificial  objects.  This  ingetiious  and  useful 
contrivance  was  invented  in  the  year  1807,  by  W,  H- 
Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.,  a  philosopher  to  whom 
science  is  ludebted  for  numerous  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries. Ae  this  instrument  is  of  cxteusive  use,  its 
ingenious  inventor  has  very  properly  secured  the  ex- 
clusive sale  of  it  by  patent.  The  description  which 
Dr  Wollaston  has  given  of  the  Camera  luctda  is 
1     so  »hort  and  perspicuous,  that  we  shall  make  no  apo- 

»Jogy  for  giving  it  in  his  own  words. — We  shall  then 
conclude  the  article  with  an  account  of  an  instru- 
ment founded  on  the  same  principle. 

**  While  I  look  directly  down  at  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  my  table,  if  I  hold  between  my  eye  and  the  pa- 
per a  piece  of  plain  glass,  iDcItned  from  me  down- 
wards at  an  angle  of  45°,  I  see  by  reflection  the 
view  that  is  before  me,  in  the  same  oirection  that  I 
see  my  paper  through  the  glass.  I  might  then  take 
a  sketch  of  it ;  but  the  position  of  the  object  would 
be  reversed. 

To  obuin  a  direct  view,  it  ia  necetsary  to  luve 

two  reflections.     The  transparent  glass  must  for  this 

purpose  be  inclined  to  the  perpendicular  line  of  sight 

only  the  lialf  of  45^,  that  it  may  reflect  the  view  a 

■B-Mcond  time  from  a  piece  of  looking  glass  placed  be- 

^Kseath   it,  and  inclined   upwards  at  au  equal  angle. 

^KTbe  objects  now  appear  as  if  seen  through  the  pa- 

H^per  in  the  same  place  as  before  ;  but  they  are  direct 

^^instead  of  being  inverted,  and  they  may  be  discerned 

I  in  this  oxanner  sufficiently  well  for  determining  the 
principal  positions. 
VOL.  V.  paut  X. 


The  pencil,  however,  and  any  object  which  it  is 
to  trace,  cannot  both  be  seen  distinctly  in  the  same 
state  of  the  eye,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  their 
distances,  and  the  efforts  of  successive  adaptation  of 
the  eye  to  one  or  to  the  other,  would  become  pain* 
ful  if  frequently  repeated.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  the  paper  and  pencil  may  be  viewed 
through  a  convex  lens  of  such  a  focus,  as  to  require 
no  more  effort  than  is  necessary  for  seeing  the  distant 
objects  distinctly.  These  will  then  appear  to  cor- 
respond with  the  paper  in  distance  as  well  as  direc- 
tioHi  and  may  be  drawn  with  facility,  and  with  any 
desired  degree  of  precision. 

This  arrangement  of  glasses  will  probably  be  best 
untierstood  from  inspection  of  Plate  CIX.  Fig.  4. 
a  &  ia  the  transparent  glass ;  b  c  the  lower  reflec- 
tor;  bd  a  convex  lens  (of  twelve  inches  focus)  ;  e 
the  position  of  the  eye  ;  and  J'g  h  e  the  course  of 
the  rays. 

In  some  cases  a  different  construction  will  be  pre* 
ferable.  Those  eyes,  which  without  assistance  are 
adapted  to  seeing  near  objects  alone,  will  not  admit 
the  use  of  a  convex  glass;  but  will,  on  the  contrary, 
require  one  that  is  concave  to  be  placed  in  front,  to 
render  the  distant  objects  distinct.  The  frame  for  a 
glass  of  this  construction  is  represented  at  ik.  Fig,  6L 
turning  upon  the  same  hinge  at  h  with  a  convex  glass 
in  the  frame  Im,  and  moving  in  such  a  manner,  that 
either  of  the  glasses  may  be  turned  alone  into  its 
place,  as  may  be  necessary  to  suit  an  eye  that  is  long 
or  short  sighted.  Those  persons,  however,  whose 
sight  is  nearly  perfect,  may  at  pleasure  use  either  of 
the  glasses. 

The  instrumeM  represented  in  that  figure  differs 
moreover  in  other  respects  from  the  foregoing,  which 
I  have  chosen  to  describe  first, _  because  the  action 
of  the  reflectors  there  employed  would  be  more  ge- 
nerally understood.  But  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  science  of  optics,  will  perceive  the  advan- 
tage that  may  be  derived  in  this  instance  from  pris- 
matic reflection  ;  for  when  a  rav  of  light  has  entered 
a  solid  piece  of  glass,  and  falls  from  within  upon 
any  surface,  at  an  inclination  of  only  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  degrees,  as  above  supposed,  the  re- 
fractive power  of  the  glass  is  such  as  to  suffer  none 
of  that  light  to  pabs  out,  and  the  surface  becomes 
in  this  case  the  most  brilliant  reflector  that  can  be 
employed. 

Fig  5,  represents  the  section  of  a  solid  prismatie 
piece  of  glass,  within  which  both  the  reflections  re- 
quisite arc  effected  at  the  surfaces  ab,  be,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rajj^gt  after  being  reflected  first  at 
g,  and  again  at  A,  arrives  at  the  eye  in  a  direction  h  e 
at  right  angles  io  J'g. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  this  construction 
necessary  to  be  attended  to,  and  which  remains  to  be 
explained.  Where  the  reflection  was  produced  by  a 
piece  of  plam  glass,  it  is  obvious  that  any  objects 
behind  the  glass  (if  sufficiently  illuminated)  might  be 
seen  through  the  glass  as  well  as  the  reflected  image. 
But  when  the  prismatic  reflector  is  employed,  since 
no  light  can  be  tranbmitted  directly  through  it,  the 
eye  must  be  so  placed  that  only  a  part  of  its  pupil 
may  be  intercepted  by  the  edge  of  the  prism,  as  at 
e,  Fig.  5.  The  distant  objects  will  then  be  seen  by 
2p 
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thit.portioa  of  tW  cy^  wliile  the  papen  and  pflDcS 
aretecn  pwt  the  edge  of  the  poMa  by  tlie  renMinder 
of  the  popiL 

.  In  oeder  to  avoid  the  ioooevcaience  that  might  mriae 
froaan  nniateatioaal  modon  of  the  eye,  the  icbtive 
4|aantkie*  of  l^;ht  to  be  iiuiitd  mat  the  oHcct* 
and  frooi  tbe  paper,  are  regulated  by  a  MBall  hole  ia 
apiece  of  brHi»  which  by  aaoraig  on  a  centre  at  c^ 
■Fig.  &  it  oqidble  of  adjiMtnwnt  to  evny  ipcqaalky 
of  light  that  is  likdv  to  oecnr. 
-  Siace  the  waeof  the  whole  iamiiaifnt,froBi  bdag 
JO  near  the  eye*  does  not  icooire  to  be  luge,  I  have» 
on  many  accounts,  piefejied  the  siMlleit  wse  that 
ooaAd  hie  execated  widi  correctness,  and  have  had  it 
coaatracted  on  sacha  scale,  that  dw  koses  are  only 
|tha  of  aa  faich  in  diameter. 

Thoagfa  the  original  desiga  and  pnodpal  nae  of 
this  iastnuMat  is  to  facilitate  the  delumtion  of  ob* 
jecu  in  true  perspcctite,  yet  this  is  by  no  me«u  the 
sole  porpose  to  which  it  is  adapted)  for  tbe  same 
anaagsoMnt  of  reiectors  may  be  employed  with 
Ofod  advantage  for  copying  what  has  been  already 
dnwa»  and  may  thus  assist  a  learner  in  acqniriag  at 
least  a  correct  outline  of  any  subject. 

For  this  pnipose,  the  drawing  to  be  copied  should 
be-placed  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  same  distance 
bdors  the  iatfnimeat  that  the  paper  is  heoeath  the 
cye-hofe  i  for  in  that, -caw  the  sise  will  be  the  same^ 
«ad  BO  loM  will  be  neeesstry,  either  to  the  oljeet  or 
tothependL 

By  a  proper  ase  of  the  same  iastruaent,  every 
forpose  off  the  pcatasnpli  may  also  be  aaswered;  as 
a  painting  may  be  reduced  in  any  proportion  reattir^ 
cd,  fay  pmciatt  it  at  a  distance  m  doe  proportion 
neater  thao  tbitt  of  die  paper  fioas  the  iastmoMat. 
iM  thiacase  alna  beeoases  requisite  for  enabling  the 
one  to  ace  at  two  uaeqnd  distances  with  e^ud  dis* 
HacfBftf  %  and  ia  oider  that,  one  lens  may  suit  for  all 
these  purposes,  there  is  an  advantage  in  carryiajg  the 
height  of  the  stand  according  to  the  proportion  in 
which  the  reduction  is  to  be  effected. 

Tbe  principles  on  which  the  height  of  the  stem  is 
adjusted  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  are 
accustoaaed  to  optical  connderations.  For  as  in  tak- 
ing a  perspective  view,  the  rays  from  the  paper  are 
rendered  aorarfMi  by  placing  a  lens  at  the  distance  of 
its  primcmel  focus  from  the  paper,  because  the  rays 
received  from  the  distant  objects  vre  paraUd%  so  auo 
when  the  object  seen  by  reflection  is  at  so  short  a 
^tfiw*  that  the  rays  received  from  it  are,  in  a  cer- 
taiu  degree,  rfisM^genff  the  ravs  from  the  paper  should 
be  made  to  have  the  same  degree  of  divergency,  in 
■order  that  the  paper  may  be  seen  distinedy  by  the 
same  eye ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  lens  must  be 
placed  ata  distance  less  than  its  principal  focus.  The 
stem  of  the  instrument  is  accordingly  maiiced  at  cer* 
tain  distances,  to  which  the  conjugate  foci  are  in  the 
■several  proportioos  of  %  S,  4,  &c.  to  1,  so  that  dis- 
dnct  vision  may  be  obtained  in  all  cases,  by  placing 
■the  painting  proportionally  more  cUstaUt. 

By. transposing  tJie  convex  lens  to  the  front  of  the 
instrument,  and  reversing  the  proportional  distances, 
die  artist  might  also  enlarge  hu  smaller  sketches  with 
every  desiraUe  degree  of  corxcctaest*  and  the  natu- 


ralist  might  deliaeBtn  ■rflinn  iJQiili  ia  nfd<g»   Ck 
magnified.  '•       -  -         '■       ■  •     fc 

Since  the  primary  iMentiQa  of  An 
already,  m.soBemeaaak^  aaawcfaa  %ijr,'f]ie 
OMCMr0,-a  oompnnsan  win  MitanDy  life''aHdab^ 
tween  thenl* 

The  ohjecdoas  totbe  canMfa  «lMcnni  are^ 
1st,  ThM  it  is  too  imp  to<ba,airtiBii  abait  «i& 
conveoiencei 

The  camera  hadda  ia  aa  saaD  and  portaWe  as  cia 
bewished.   -       ' 

Sdlr,  la  the  fomer,  all  ahjeeta  tihaH  aia  aMf;ft 
tnateo  near  the  ceatre  tS  mw,  atettwite  or  ~ 
torted. 

In  this,  thete  is  no  dhtorttoTi  i  to  that  ererr 
evcn  the  most  remote  from  the  centre  of  viewj 
stiait  as  those  through  %\\v  ccrttrr. 

ddly.  In  that  the  ticM  «f  view   don  not  extnd 

beyond  90S  or  at  most  SS*  with  dnttr.ctn«».         J 

But  in  dtecMiero  luctdo  ai  much  u  10*  or  8EF 

might  be  indnded  m  one  view."  , 

It  is  obvion,  'that  the  preceding  contrtraiice  mty  |hi 
be  applied  to  a  telMcope,  fur  Uit   purpoK  of  ti-  P^ 
king  sketches  <rf  the  diifetrnt  objectt   that  nisy  he  ^ 
contained  vritbm  the  field  of  view  ;  bat  u  it  ii  oalj'  [^ 
a  small  portion  pf  a  landEcape,  or   of  any  large  olr-     fl 
ject,  that  can  be  sei:n  at  unce  through  a  teleicope^    i^ 
tt'  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  contriruicT  bf 
which  the  objects  seen  hi  different  fields  of  VKW,  asn 
sketched  upoa  the  tims  pi^ce  of  piiper,  mtght  be  A  t 
coonected.  with  each  other  into  one  landscape.   TUllt 
however,  can  be  .done  only  to  a  certain  t-xteot,  -^ 
wiQ  appear  from  Plattr  C  i  X.  Fig.  7.      1^  AB 
tbe  directibo  of  die  trieacope«  which,    when 
upoa  a  smtaUe  sttiDd,  can.  W  movf'd  Tuund  the 
O  in  a  hmisontal  pUiie,  hbi/  \  B,  the  extreoiity 
the  eye.tube  at  vrhich  tbe  prism  of  tbe  camera 
cida  is  fixed;  MN,  the  paper^  1y'"g'  io  a  hori 
position  i  and  a  b,  a'  b\  successive  poeitions  of 
telescope  in  a  phme  parallel  to  MN*     tjtt  EFheda 
field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  when  aeen  on  die  pa> 
per  by  reflection  from  the  prism  ;  then  the  instra* 
ment  must  he  so  constructed,  that  when  thetdesow 
is  in  the  position  a  b,  and  directed  to  the  part  of  ue 
landscape  immediately  adjacent  to  that  wtat3tL  h  caa> 
tained  in  the  field  EF,  the  field  of  view  FG,  when  sea 
by  reflection  from  the  prism,  must  be  in  contact  vidi 
£F.     When  this  happens,  we  have  B  &3S  CC|  sad 
the  angle  BF  6  ss  EBF  the  angle  subtended  bj  tk 
field  of  view  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  tde> 
scope  is  moved  from  the  position  A  B  intothepoana 
a  b,  its  angrular  motion  round  O,  vis.  the  anpe  B04 
is  equal  to  the  angle  comprehended  by  tbe  foU  of 
view,  that  is,  to  the  .angle  BFE  $  therefeic,  ia  dk 
triangles  OB  fr,  BF  h,  vrc  have  the  anrles  at  O  sad 
F  equal,  and  the  side  B  b  common ;  and  conseqaest* 
ly  the  side  OB  is  equal  to  the  sMe  BC.     From  tUi 
it  follows,  that,  in  order  to  have  the  succesaive  feUb 
of  view  EF,  FG,  GH,  all  jomed  to  each  other,  ar 
at  thdr  proper  relative  distances,  the  dtstanoe  of  tk 
eye  from  the  paper  must  be  equal  to  its  distance  froa 
the  centre  of  motion  O  round  which  the  telescope 
revolves.    The  telescope  shotdd  therefore  be  pfaeed 
upon  a  stand  so  constructedf  that  the  centre  «f  a^ 
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tion  O  may  be  placed  in  different  positiona  between 
ihi-  eye-pivcc  and  the  object-glass  ;  by  which  means, 
the  observer  may  vary  the  distance  uf  the  paper 
fr>;in  his  eye,  according  as  he  wishes,  to  have  his 
drawing  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale.  By  the  instru- 
ment, when  thuscon&tructed,  wc  are  enabled  to  take 
a  connected  panoramic  view  of  any  Itoriznntal  zone 
of  a  landscape,  whoiie  breadth  dues  not  exceed  tbe 
field  of  view  of  the  telescupr.  Tin-  objects  contain- 
ed in  the  different  fields  of  view,  will  be  arranged  in 
a  circle  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  distance  uf 
the  eye  from  the  centre  of  moiion. 

Thisinuruineiit  is  admirably  6ttcd  fortaking  a  cor- 
rect outline  of  the  visible  horizon,  with  all  the  various 
indcntAtiuns  with  which  that  hne  is  generally  braken 
by  the  ir.lcrveution  of  valleys  and  mountains.  Un- 
less the  hori'/.on  is  extremely  and  unusually  contract- 
ed, the  field  of  view  of  a  common  telescope  will  con- 
tain a  zone  which  will  easily  comprehend  every 
depression  and  elevation  ;  and  even  when  the  place 
of  the  observer  is  embosomed  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains  which  ri^e  around  him  with  various  eleva- 
tions, the  field  of  view  may  be  enlarged  by  dimi 
aishing  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope.  For 
tliis  purpose,  the  micrometrcal  telescope,  invented 
by  Dr  Brewster,  is  particulaily  applicable,  as  the 
magnifying  power  can  be  increased  or  diminished  with- 
out changing  any  of  the  lenses;  and  as  the  distance 
between  the  eye  and  the  centre  of  motion  O,  can  be 
altered,  even  though  ihe  telescope  is  fixed  to  its 
stand.*  The  micrometrical  telescope  having  also 
tlie  properties  of  a  compound  microscope,  any  long 
object  which  cannot  be  contained  in  the  6eld  of 
view,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  may  be  deli- 
neated in  a  similar  manner.  This  contrivance  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  common  compound  microscope, 
as  it  has  not  a  motion  round  an  axis. 

The  camera  lucida  of  Dr  WoUaston  might  be 
fitted  up  with  a  horizontal  motion,  and  without  the 
sid  of  a  telescope,  so  as  to  delineate  one  continued 
zone  of  a  landscape  ;  but  when  the  objects  are  small, 
or  at  a  considerable  distance,  a  ttlescopc  becomes 
indispensably  necessary.  See  the  Philosophical  Ma- 
gaiine,  voL  xxvii.  p.  34-.'3  ;  Nicholson's  Journal, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  1,  vol.  xxiii.  p.37'2.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  I'tS;  and 
Brrwster's  Treatise  on  Nrw  Philosophical  Iiitiru- 
menis,  Edin.  1812,  book  i.  p.  11,  book  iii.  p.  133, 
and  book  vi.     (o) 

CAMERA  Odscura.     See  Optics. 

CA.VIER.ARIA,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  class 
Pent.mdna,  and  order  Monugynia.  See  Botany, 
p.  Ul. 

C'AMERARIUS.  Philip,  a  learned  author, 
who  flouni>hed  iji  the  sixiemth  and  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Camerarius  is  the  same 
name  as  Chamberlain,  one  which  is  known  over 
lh<*  whole  continent,  aud  evidently  derived  from 
the  of&ce  of  chamberlain  to  princes  and  religious 
hou*e«. 

Philip  Camerarius  was  the  son  of  Joachim  Came- 
rarius,  a  diuiuguished  character  of  his  time,  who 
was  regarded  dh  among  the  most  learned  nen  in  Eu- 


rope.    He  was  born  in  the  year   1.j37,  and  called    Camerav 
Philip  aflir  Mdancthon  the  reformer.  ""*• 

Philip  Camerarius,  at  an  early  age,  lestifn^d  the  — *v-*-' 
same  love  of  literature  which  lut.  characterised  other 
mtmbers  of  his  family,  and  after  receiving  the  in- 
struc-tions  of  his  father,  professedly  studied  the  law. 
Having-  spent  some  years  in  this  occupation,  he  left 
his  native  city  Tubingen,  and  crossed  the  Alpa  to 
make  a  tour  in  Italy.  An  interesting  fragment  of 
a  journal  written  on  that  occasion  is  preserved,  winch 
shews  the  htate  of  the  different  places  visited  in  his 
route,  and  proves  that  he  possessed  a  mind  capable 
of  acute  remark.  The  taste  which  he  had  acquired 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  led  him  to  those 
remains  of  antiquity  which  were  most  celebrated  in 
history,  and  to  cities  such  as  Padua,  Mantua,  and 
Rome,  which  had  given  birth  to  eminent  men. 

Tlie  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion  had  at  that 
time  made  rapid  progress  in  Germany,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Calvin  and  Luther  were  viewed  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  in  cotntrius  subjected  to  the  papal  dominion. 
While  Camerarius  was  walking  the  streets  ol  Rome 
at  mid' day  with  his  companions,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  by  the  officers  of  juitice,  and  carried  to  the 
prisons  of  the  inquisition.  Here  he  was  confined  a 
coniiiderable  time,  and  underwent  repeated  examnia- 
tions  conctniing  the  religion  he  protessed,  the  cause 
of  his  journey  to  Italy,  and  hn*  acquaintance  with 
certain  individuals  there.  The  fame  of  this  sangui- 
nary tribunal,  and  the  danger  of  implicating  the  in- 
nocent, could  not  but  fill  both  himself  and  his  rela- 
tives with  the  most  lively  apprehension  ;  though,  by 
unusual  good  fortune,  after  the  inquisitors  liavin?  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  make  him  a  proselyte  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  he  was  liberated.  Being  order- 
ed to  quit  Rome,  he  repaired  to  his  brother  Joachim^ 
at  Nuremberg  in  1566. 

Camerarius,  after  passing  through  some  interme- 
diate gradations,  was  promoted  to  be  Vice-chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Altorl  in  Franconia,  and  one  of 
the  state  counsellors,  offices  which  he  filled  with 
great  applause  during  forty  two  years. 

At  this  time  he  was  occupied,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  in  editing  the  literary  works  of  their  fa- 
ther, which  appeared  in  1583  and  1585;  and  he  was 
also  engaged  in  the  publication  of  his  own  writings. 
Of  iheue,  three  volumes  successively  appeared  under 
the  same  title,  being  Opertr  Hoiarum  Mibscisioarnm 
give  Medilaliones  nistoriccB,  which  contain  a  number 
of  philosophical  and  critical  remarks,  though  moi-e 
tile  result  of  reading  than  of  actual  experience.  This 
wirk  being  well  adapted  to  the  pr  -vailing  taste  of 
the  times,  was  translated  into  beveral  foreign  languages; 
but  the  doctrines  it  contains,  beiiip  too  liberal  lor  a 
people  enslaved  by  bigotry,  an  edict  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1603,  prohibiting  every  individual  from  liav- 
ing  it  ill  his  possession,  under  tlie  s.  verttit  pe-iiiliics. 
After  this  it  entered  the  Index  expurgaioriui,  libro* 
rum  prohibitorum, 

Camerarius  was  also  occupied  in  corresponding 
with  his  learned  cotemporaries,  such  as  Ricterhuatus, 
Gryoftus,    Languetus,    Hotomani.ub,    and    uiUers; 


•  The  Micrometrieal  Telejcopes,  the  property  of  ^hieli  has  beta  ie<!i}reil  by  a  pateoi,  an  coMtnicttd  and  sold  by  Mr  W. 
Hams  ofKkaan,  Lundon. 
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2aid  in  h'u  literary  pursuits,  he,  at  great  expence,  col- 
lected an  extensive  library. 

At  length,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  public  and  pri- 
vate estimation,  he  died  in  the  year  1624',  a^ed  87. 
An  epitaph,  written  by  himself  in  these  words,  is  re- 
imrkable  for  its  simplicity  :  '•  AlU  Jbrsilan  nlia,  not 
vihil  iliud.'*  See  Schelhorn  de  vifa,  Jatisac  merilis 
PhUippi  Camerarii,  1740/  and  Cameranus  Relatio 
de  Caplhitate  sua  Romana.     (c) 

CAMERONIANS,  z  Presbyterian  sect  in  Scot- 
land, which  aruse  in  the  pemccuting  timeb  of  Charles 
II.     They  derived  their  name  from  one  Richard  Ca- 
meron, a  young  clergyman,    who,   having  received 
ordiaation  in  Holland,  where   he  had  g^ne  previous 
to  the  a{R&ir  at  Bothwd,  returoed  to  his  native  coun- 
try, became  a  zealous  and  a  popular  field   preacher, 
took  an  actire  part  in  the  oppositio:),  which  was  then 
made  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  king,  and 
was  at  last  killed,  along  with  several  of  his  adherents, 
in  an  engagement  which  look  place  between   ihem 
■od  the  royal  troops  at  AirsmoBS*  in  the  year  161^0. 
When  government  found,  that  the  Presbyterians  could 
rK)t  be  8'  bdued  into   conformity,  by  the  harsh  and 
tyrannical  measures  which  had  hitherto  been  employ- 
ed, it  was  agreed  to  attempt  the  same  object  by  gen- 
tle methods ;  and  for  this  purpose,  an  intiulgeiice,  as 
it  has  been  called,  was  granted  by  the  king's  autho- 
rity, in  1669,  to  such  of  the  ejected  ministers  as  had 
•*  lived  peaceably  and  orderly."     They  were  allow- 
ed to  return  to  tlicir  respective  parishes,  and  exercise 
their  professional  functions ;  and  patrons  were  at  li- 
berty to  present  them  to  vacant   churches.     But  the 
act  was  clogged  with  certain  reservations  and  reslric- 
tioos,  which  rendered   the  indulgence  very  disagree- 
able to  men  of  scrupulous  consciences.     A  second 
indulgence  was  issued  by  the  lords  of  council,  in 
1672,  holding  out  similar  liberties,   and  qualified  by 
similar  conditions.     Of  these  acts   many  took  advan- 
tage, without  feeling  themselves  chargeable  with  any 
violation  of  their  covenant  engagements.     Many,  too, 
who  cuiiiidcred  them  as  an  encroachment  on  their  re- 
ligious rights,  accepted  of  the  boon  which  they  of- 
fered, with  a   declared  exception   to  their  legality, 
and  satisfied  themselves  with  giving  an  open  testimo- 
vy  against  the  Erastian  power,  exhibited  in  the  acts 
of   the  council,    and    the   ecclesiastical   supremacy 
wlHch  liad  been  exercised  by  the  king.     There  were 
tereral,  however,  who  peremptorily  refused  compli- 
ance upon  any  terms,  and  resisted  every  eflfort  that 
was  made  to  procure  their  submission.     These  were 
the  persons   afterwards   denominated   Cameronians. 
They  conceived  that  such  compliance  necessarily  in- 
volved an  acknowledgment  of  the  povrer,  which  the 
civil  rulers  claimed  to  give  or  withhold  at   pleasure 
their  unalienable  privileges,  and  consequently  a  de- 
reliction of  those  principles  which  they  were  bound 
to  maintain,  both  from  a  regard  to  Christ,  the  only 
head  of  the  church,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  so- 
lemn vows  which  they  had  taken  before  the  w^orld  ; 
and  therefore  they  determined,  whatever  might  be 
the  conseouences  of  their  conduct,  to  separate  from 
their  conforming  brethren,    and  struggle   with  the 
liardships  and  difliculties  of  their  situation,  till  Pro- 
vidence should  bring  them  deliverance.     To  the  per- 
•eculion,  which,  in   consequence  of  their  disobedi- 


ence, they  had  reason  to  expect,  they  -were  soon 

jecied.  The  most  arbitrary  and  vexatious  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  against  them.  Atid  such  op. 
pressions  were  practised,  and  such  punishments  in. 
flictcd,  as  were  sufficient  to  instigate  and  to  justify 
thai  rebellious  spirit,  which  they  afterwards  display, 
ed.  It  is  very  easy,  as  it  is  very  common,  to  stig- 
matise these  people  with  the  epithets,  fanatical  and 
seditious ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  in  some 
instances,  they  went  farther  than  either  prudence  or 
duty  could  warrant.  But  if  we  say  this  of  men  who 
were  comparatively  unenlightened,  whose  conscience* 
were  insulted  in  the  nicest  points,  and  who  were 
hunted  hke  beasts  of  prey,  because  they  would  not 
become  the  worst  of  slaves  to  the  worst  of  masten, 
what  language  should  be  held  with  respect  to  the 
rulers  whom  they  opposed— rulers  who,  by  deeds  of 
fatly,  injustice,  and  inhumanity,  th^  most  abominable 
in  our  national  records,  drove  them  into  extremities, 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  abhorred,  and  by 
which  they  must  have  been  more  certain  of  emailing 
misery  upon  themselves,  than  of  giving  any  «reriou« 
uneasiness  to  their  oppressors?  The  Cameronians 
undoubtedly  were  intolerant,  and  gave  harsh  names 
and  illiberal  treatment  even  to  the  Presbyterians, 
whose  general  sentiments  corresponded  with  their 
own,  but  from  whom  they  found  it  necessary  to  se- 
parate. The  charge  of  intolerance,  however,  should 
not  be  brought  against  them,  by  the  admirers  of 
Charles  or  of  James.  Their  violent  attachment  l<» 
the  reformation  rights  and  the  soU'mi  coi<etiuiits,  may 
appear,  to  superficial  thinkers,  an  expression  of  great 
weakness  and  ignorant  zeal ;  but  a  very  moderate  at- 
tachment to  these  objects,  which  certainly  contaiaed 
the  leading  principles  of  liberty,  was  at  that  period 
equivalent  to  no  attachment  at  all ;  neither  indicative 
of  sincerity,  nor  fitted  to  accomplish  any  substantial 
good.  And,  however  much  some  of  us  may  con- 
demn, and  others  of  us  lament  their  excesses,  both 
in  doctrine  and  in  practice,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
trace  some  connection  between  those  very  excesKS, 
and  tlie  religious  liberty  which  we  enjoy — a  connec- 
tion well  cdciilatcd  to  soften  our  censure,  and  dimi* 
nish  our  regret. 

The  Cameronians  became  more  united,  systeocatic, 
and  explicit  tn  their  views,  in  the  year  1680  ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  they  began  to  form  themselves 
into  societies,  and  to  have  quarterly,  or   more  fre-' 
qucnt  meetings,  as   circumstances    permitted  {   and 
took  the  name  of  The  Societies   United  in  Corrt' 
spovdence.     A   paper  was   found   on    Mr  Hall  of 
Haughhead,  at  Queensferry,   (called  from  that  the 
Queensferry  Paper,)  containing  the  principal  tenets 
of  that  sect ;  but  containing  also  some  expressio 
and  sentiments,  to  which  as  a  body  they  did  not  gi 
their  assent.     They  particularly  disavowed  the  »» 
sumption  of  magislratical  authority,  to  which   th 
authors  of  it  had  ventured  to  lay  claim.     The  tcuoui 
of  this  paper,  and  the  conduct  of  a  few  people  in  at^ 
tempting  to  rescue  Mr  Hall,  provoked  the  council 
to  issue  a  proclamation,  granting  power,  among  other 
things,  to  seize  suspected  persons,  and   mentioning 
Mr  Richard  Cameron  asnd  others  by  name.     Theae 
having  now  completely  broken  off  from  the   rest  of 
the  Presbyterian  minislera  and  others,  who  would 
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not  adopt  theTr  peculiar  notions,  met  in  arms  at  San 
quhar,  and  published  a  declaration   or  testimony,  in 
which  they  disowned  the  king's  right  to  the  crown 
and  government  of  Scotland,  and  protested  against 
the  succession  of  James,  on  account  of  their  popery 
and  breach  of  covenant  to  God  and  the  church.    Mr 
Richard  Cameron  wrote  a  vindication  of  this  paper, 
and  a  keen  and  lengthened   controversy  took  place. 
The  rejection  of  the  royal   authority,  thus  broadly 
«nd  boldly  avowed,  is  that   part  of  their  conduct, 
which  has  given  the  chief  handle  to  the  opponents 
aad  cnemic*  of  the  Cameronians.    Even  some  of  their 
own  number  were  dissatisfied  with  the  lattguage  of 
the  Sanquhar  Deeloration  ;  and  afterwards  they  a- 
tnended  and  explained  certain  parts  of  it,  while  they 
defended  it  in  general,  in  their  Informaton/  Hiuiica- 
tion,  drawn   op  bv   Mr  Renwick  in  1687.     Besides 
that  declaration,  Mr  Cameron  and  about  thirty  others 
compoird  and  subscribed  a  bond  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence.    Very  soon  a.fter  this,  the  rencounter  at  Airs- 
moss  happened,  when  the  Cameronians  were  defeat- 
ed, and  Cameron   and  many   more   killed.     In   the 
course  of  the   year,  tliose  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soners in  that  engagement  were  executed  as  traitors. 
And  a  very  strict  search  was  made  for  the  followers 
of  Cameron  throughout  the  country,  some  of  whort 
were  taken,  and  put  to  death  for  their  non-conformi- 
ty and  rebellion.     For  a  long  while  these  unfortu- 
nate people  were  the  objects  of  persecution  and  ven- 
geance.    No  pity  was  shewn  to  age  or  sex — to  cha- 
racter or  condition  ;  and  government  seemed  resolved 
to  demonstrate  to  the   world,  that   thev  did  not  in 
any  measure  deserve  the  allegiance  wIhcfi  tl»ey  so  ri- 
gioly  demanded,  and  for  withdrawing  which  the  Ca- 
meronians were  so  severely  punished.     It  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  an  account  of  the  sufferings  which  tfiey 
endured,  from  the  resentment  and  cruelty  of  their 
rulcrt.     In  1686,  there  were  some  divisions  among 
them.     A  considerable  number  disapprove<l  of  the 
violence  of  Mr  Renwick,  who  was  now  at  the  head 
of  the  party  ;  and  not  only  separated  from  them,  but 
published  testimonies  against  some  of  their  proceed- 
ings.    The  great  point  of  difference  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  former  would  not  unite  witli  such  of 
the  suffering  Presbyterians  as  did  not  go  all  lengths 
with  them,  while  the  latter  acted  on   more  liberal 
principles,  and  were  for  associating  with  all  wivo  held 
the  same  general  sentiments,  and  were   in  the  same 
distretbful   circumstances.      It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Informatory  Vindication  was  drawn  up.     In 
1688*  Mr   Renwick,   who   appears  to  have  been  a 
piotis  worthy  man,  was   seized,  tried,  and  executed 
at  Edinburgh.      He  diod  in  the  avowal  of  those  doc- 
trines, respecting  the  authority  of  the  king,  which 
be  had  hitherto   maintained.     He  was  the  last  who 
suffered  publicly  for  the  cause  of  religion.     The  re- 
volution put  an  end  t()  the  calamities  of  tlie  Camero- 
Dtans,  as  it  put  an  end  to  arbitrary  sway,  and  to  per- 
secution for  conscience  sake.     The  Cameronians  still 
exitt  as  a  distinct  sect  t  but  they  are  as  inconsider- 
able to  numbers,  as  they  are  decent  and  peacesble  in 
lieir  deportment.     Sec  Wodrow'a   Hifiory  of  the 


Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;    Hind  Ut 
IjOo.se  ;  and  Burnet's  Hidory  of  his  onm  Times,  (t) 

CAMILLUS.     Sre  R.ME. 

C  A  MO  ENS,  Luis  De,  the  epic  poet  of  Por- 
tugal, was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1517.  His  family  was 
of  considerable  note,  and  originally  Spanish.  His 
misfortunes  began  earlv  in  life.  In  his  infancy,  his 
father,  Simon  vaz  de(!^amuens,  commander  of  a  ves- 
sel, was  shipwrecked  at  Goa,  where,  with  his  life* 
the  greater  part  of  hia  fortune  was  lost.  His  mo- 
ther, however,  provided  for  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Coimbra  ;  where,  in  spite  of  Voltaire's 
rash  assertion,  that  his  youth  was  spent  in  idleness 
and  ignorance,  it  appears  from  his  works  that  he 
must  have  imbibed  the  matter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
classical  learning.  When  he  left  the  university,  he 
appeared  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  mixed  in  its 
fashionable  intrigues  ;  but  bis  personal  beauty,  his 
ardour  and  accomplishments,  are  supposed  to  have 
tempted  him  to  amours  above  his  rank,  for  he  was 
banished  from  court ;  and  as  he  has  ascribed,  in  his 
poetry,  the  misfortunes  of  that  period  of  his  life  to 
love,  he  is  conjectured,  like  Ovid,  to  have  cherished 
the  passion  loo  ambitiously. 

He  retired  from  court  to  his  mother's  house  at  San- 
tarene,  where  he  began  his  poem  on  the  discovery  of 
India,  but  quitted  his  retirement  to  join  an  expedition 
which  sailed  from  PortugalagainstCeuta,in  Africa.  In 
a  naval  engagement  with  the  Moors  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  he  lost  an  eye,  but  distinguished  his  bra- 
very so  much  in  this  and  other  actions,  that  he  was 
recalled  to  court.  From  thence  he  was  chaced  once 
more  by  the  characteristic  jealousy  of  his  country- 
men, who  still  dreaded  poetic  gallantry  amongst  the 
court  ladies,  tliougb  his  countenance  had  been  so 
sadly  marred. 

In  1553,  he  sailed  to  India,  with  a  resolution  ne- 
ver to  return,  and  little  foreseeing  the  evils  that  were 
to  shake  that  resolution. 

When  he  arrived  in  India^an  expedition  was  ready 
to  sail  to  avenge  the  King  of  Cochin  on  the  King 
of  Pimenta.  Without  any  rest  on  shore,  he  joined 
this  armament)  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  Alagada 
islands,  displayed  his  usual  bravery,  not  forgetting 
his  duty  as  a  poet,  to  celebrate  the  victory. 

In  the  year  following,  he  attended  Manuel  de  Vss- 
concello  in  an  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea.  "  Here,"- 
says  Faria,  *  "  as  Camoens  had  no  use  for  his  sword, 
he  employed  his  pen."  Nor  was  his  activity  confined 
to  the  fleet  or  camp.  He  visited  Mount  Felix,  and 
the  adjacent  inhospitable  regions  of  Africa,  which 
he  so  strongly  pictures  in  the  Lusiad,  and  in  one  of 
his  little  pieces,  where  he  laments  the  absence  of  his 
mistress.  When  he  returned  to  Goa,  he  had  tran- 
quillity to  resume  bis  great  poem,  but  imprudently 
he  Btept  out  of  the  epic  strain  to  indulge  in  satirizing 
the  viceroy  Franciico  Barctto,  by  whom  he  was  ba- 
nished to  China.  Even  in  exile,  however,  he  still 
found  friends,  and  his  talents  made  him  useful.  '  He 
was  appointed  commissary  of  the  estates  of  the  de- 
funct in  the  island  of  Macao,  where  he  continued 
for  several  years,  proceeding  with  his  Lusiad,  an4 


Camilius, 
Camoeaf. 
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this  priebt- king's  predccesior,  to  exclude  the  clergy,  dm 
by  wr-.ich  he  meant,  iit  the  first  instance.  Cardinal  -— v 
H;:Dry  from  state  affairs  ;  when  we  look  to  the  man 
of  genius  neglected  by  this  worthless  sovereign;  tra« 
duced  by  his  moukuh  contemporaries ;  yet,  in  his 
old  age  and  misfortunes,  lamenting  less  for  his  owa 
fate,  than  for  the  approaching  ruin  of  his  degenerate 
country,— CamucDS,  with  these  worthy  sentiments, 
and  this  unworthy  destiny,  commands  an  elevated  and 
respectful  sympathy.  It  in  not  merely  the  old  man, 
or  evi>n  the  neglected  man  of  genius  dying  in  an 
hospital— it  is  the  patriot  and  the  patriot  bard— tlie 
hero  and  the  soldier — the  friend  of  truth,  as  well  as 
the  enchanter  of  fiction,  ennobling  even  his  death 
upon  a  flock>bed,  by  those  sentiments,  which  deepen, 
by  contrast,  the  disgrace  and  degeneracy  of  his  couo* 
try.  **  I  am  ending  (he  says  in  one  of  his  letters) 
the  course  of  my  life — ^thc  world  will  witness  huw  I 
have  loved  my  country."  By  some,  it  is  said,  be 
died  in  an  alms-house.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
had  not  even  the  cenainty  of  subsistence  which  those 
houses  provided.  He  had  a  black  servant  who  had 
grown  old  with  him,  and  who  had  long  experienced 
his  master's  humanity.  This  grateful  Indian,  a  na« 
tive  of  Java,  who,  according  t(>  some  writers,  had 
saved  liis  master's  life  in  the  unhappy  shipwreck, 
aiiK'c;i:«  iv.d  the  honour  of     where  he  lost  all  his  effects — this  Indian,  Erowo  old 

and  white  haired  in  his  service,  begged  in  the  streets 
of  Lisbon  for  the  only  mau  in  Portugal  on  whom 
God  had  bestowed  those  talents  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  erect  the  spirit  of  a  downward  age.  He 
died  in  the  year  1579,  in  his  G2d  year. 

Whde  Trissino,- says  Voltaire,  was  clearing  away 
the  ruhbiiih  in  Italy  which  barbarity  and  ignorance 
had  heaped  up  for  ten  centuries  in  the  way  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  Camoens,  in  Portugal,  steered  a 
new  course,  and  acquired  a  reputation  which  lasts 
still  among  his  countrymen,  who  pay  as  much  re- 
spect to  his  memory  as  the  English  to  Milton.  This 
criticism,  though  true  as  it  respects  Camoens,  is 
quite  French  with  regard  to  Trissino.  Ariosto  did 
a  thousand  times  more  to  restore  poetry-  in  Europe 
than  Trissino,  who  wrote  a  heavy  poem  in  stnct 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  intended  as  an  antidote  to 
the  magic  wonders  of  the  bard  of  Reggio.  But  it 
did  not  succeed  ;  and  Tasso,  who  made  the  ancieDts 
more  expressly  his  models,  was  still  obliged  to  ad- 
here to  the  speciota  miracula  of  the  fabulous  school. 
The  able  translator  of  the  Lusiad,  Julius  Mickle, 
has  indignantly  spurned  at  the  charge  of  incongruous 
machinery  which  Voltaire  brought  against  the  Lu- 
siad. Voltaire,  as  an  instance  of  this,  quotes  the  pas- 
sage where  Gama,  in  a  storm,  addresses  himself  to 
Christ,  and  where  Venus  comes  to  his  relief.  "  There 
is  no  such  pas.^agu,''  answers  Mickle,  '•  in  the  Lusiad. 
Gama,  in  a  tempest,  prays  to  the  Holy  Power,  to 
whom  nothing  is  impossible— the  Sovereign  of  cartht 
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•a,  and  land,  who  led  Israel  through  the  waves ;  who 
delivc>red  Paul,  and  who  protected  t!ie  children  of  the 
second  father  ot  the  world  from  the  di-luge :  but  Christ 
is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  whole  passage.*'*  Bac- 
chus and  ttie  Virgin  Mary*  adds  the  Frenchman,  are 
very  naturally  found  together.  If  words  have  mean- 
iog,  answers  Mickle,  this  informs  the  reader  that 
tliey  are  fouiid  togelher  in  the  Lusiad ;  yet  the  truth 
iSt  in  the  whole  poem  there  is  no  such  personage  as 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

It  is  true  that  Micklc  has  exposed  several  glaring 
instances  of  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  in  Vol* 
taire's  critique  ;  his  mention  of  Emanuel  II.  of  Por- 
tugal, for  mstance,  and  his  notion  of  the  poet  hav- 
ing actually  sailed  with  the  discoverer  of  the  passage 
to  India.     It  is  true,  also,  that  whenever. a  good 
joke  was  in  view,  especially  if  the  Virgin  Mary  could 
be  included,  our  French  philosopher   was  generally 
•rized  with  a  thorlness  oftrulh.     But  if  we  look  to 
Mtckle's  vindication  of  the  Portuguese  poet's  ma- 
chinery, it  b  not  satisfactory.     Gama  prays  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  who  delivered  Paul 
and  the  children  of  Israel.     It  is  seedless  to  tell  us 
fhat  this  is  the  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximum— the  Great 
Philosophical  Jove,  **  adored  by  saint,  bv  savage,  and 
by  sage."     It  is  the  living  and  true  t)eity  uf  the 
Bible ;  and  being  such,  Venus  (though  we  should 
call  her  the  celestial  Venus,  and  the  great  principle 
<>f  love)  has  nothing  to  do  where  such  a  sacred  name 
is  implored.     The  criticism  of  Voltaire  still  remains 
unanswered  :  that  the  hero  and  the  object  of  the  en- 
terprize  being  Christian,  Heathen  deities  are  impro- 
perly  introduced.     His   translator  contends,    that 
whatever  may  be  said  against  the  ancient  machinery 
in  a  modem  poem,  candour  must  confess  that  the 
allegory  of  Camoens,  which  arms  the  genius  of  Ma- 
liommManism  against  the  expedition  ofhis  heroes,  is 
both  sublime  and  most  happUy  interesting,     llie  ge- 
nius of  Mahommedanism,  we  cannot  but  remark,  had 
no  motive  to  oppose  the  success  of  Gama  and  his 
followers,  unless  it  was  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  f      Had  the  poutical  genius  of  Asia 
been  alarmed  and  brought  into  action,  the  poet  might 
have  supposed  his  reacfers  to  forget  the  religion  of 
£arope ;  but  when  the  religious  genius  of  Asia  is 
brought  forward  as  an  agent  m  the  poem,  it  is  need* 
lew  to  excuse  Camoens,  by  alleging,  that  Christ  is 
not  meotioned ;  the  Christian  religion  is  irresistibly 
brought  to  our  recollection  ;  our  hopes  are  awaken- 
ed for  the  succes8-~our  fears  for  the  misfortunes  of 
itt  cause.     How  much  more  consistent  is  the  ma- 
chioery  of  Tasso,  who  leads  our  imagination  to  blend 
the  interests  of  witchcraft.  Paganism,  Mahommedan- 
ism, and  heU  itself,  in  one  common  view,  as  opposed 


to  the  cause  of  Christianity  This  is  a  ffreat  and  Camoeni. 
con<iistent  machinery,  finely  copied  by  Mittod,  who 
identifirs  the  Pagan  deities,  and  the  infernal  cherubs 
and  seraphs,  and  thus  clothes  himself  in  the  spoils 
of  superstition.  On  the  whole,  the  defence  of  Ca- 
moens for  his  Venus,  Mars,  Neptune,  and  Jupiter, 
though  ingeniously  pleaded  by  Mickle,  is  not  made 
out.  It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  the  inscienlia  legit 
is  not  an  apology  for  delinquency  ;  and  all  that  can 
be  said  for  Camoens  is,  that  he  knew  not  the  law  of 
consistency. 

Another  objection  to  the  Lusiad  very  generally 
adduced,  is  the  baldness  and  want  of  elevation  of 
the  style.  .  This  Mickle  has  strenuously  denied,  and 
insists,  that  an  uniform  simplicity  and  manly  diction 
characterises  the  Portuguese  epic.  This  question  we 
ought  to  leave  Portuguese  scholars  to  decide ;  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  that  the  translator's  oma- 
menu!  diction  is  not  a  proof  of  such  a  fault  in  the 
original.  English  poetry  was  in  a  high  state  of  ar^ 
tiiicial  efflorescence  when  Mickle  wrote,  and  he  might 
find  or  deem  it  impoiisible  to  arrest  the  public  atten- 
tion by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  primitive  simpli- 
city ot  his  author.  Mickle  has  also  added  consider- 
ably to  the  outlines  of  the  very  story  of  the  poem. 
In  so  doing,  he  has  been  generally  commended  by 
the  best  judges.  This  we  think  a  more  conclusive 
circumstance  against  Camoens.  The  colour  of  a 
poem  may  require  heightening  in  passing  from  a  sim- 
pler to  a  more  refined  language ;  but  the  form  and 
substance  of  a  story  we  should  suspect  to  be  defec- 
tive, which  needs  aiddition  to  make  it  interesting  ia 
any  transmission. 

raradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  been  sud,  per- 
haps with  more  truth  of  the  Lusiad  than  of  any  o- 
ther  epic,  that  its  defects  prove  its  beauties,  since 
the  attractions  of  the  poem  have  prevailed  to  render 
it  popular  in  spite  of  those  defects.  The  I^usiad 
abounds  writh  pictures  of  manners,  fi-om  those  of  the 
highest  chivalry  to  those  of  the  rudest,  fiercest,  and 
most  simple  barbarism.  The  characters  are  strongly 
sketched  :  the  heroism  of  Gama  and  of  his  friend 
Moneaida  (the  Achates  of  the  Lusiad),  are  nobly 
contrasted  with  the  base,  selfish,  and  perfidious  por- 
traits of  the  Zamorim  and  the  Moors.  To  the  man- 
ners of  the  piece,  the  novelty  of  fire-arms  is  also 
added ;  and  this  artificial  trait  in  the  modem  mate- 
rials of  a  battle,  is  introduced  with  a  most  digni- 
fied and  dexterous  simplicity.  The  island  of  Venus 
of  Camoens  furnished  to  lasso  the  prototype  of  hit 
enchanted  forest,  as  the  garden  of  Armida  fumished 
our  Spenser  with  his  bower  of  bliss.  In  this  part 
of  his  poem  he  is  alike,  rich  and  originaL  The  ap- 
parition which,  in  the  night,  hovers  athwyt  the  fleet 


*  The  BlenisJi,  howevsr,  and  the  Catholic  faith,  vf  abundaatly  mentknied  throughout  the  Lnaiad. 
■f  Mickle  justifies  this  allegorical  machinery  by  the  Henriade;  but  this  againiit  Voltaire  ia  merely  an  argwmtMtum  ad  toaii 
BM.    AU^ory  under  any  form,  but  most  of  all  under  Pagan  namas,  ia  unfitted  lo  aupport  a  modtra  epic  poem.    It  is  ia 
vaiq  that  Btdleau  telk  us— 

Cka^ne  vaiu  dnkiU  mtu  divhutt ; 

JMhune  eat  la  Pnuleueet  et  Fem»u  l»  BemoL 

C*  ^'ett pha  fa  faprar  quiprntuit  k  timnerra 

Cett,  Jwj^Ur  mrmi  paw  i^rayer  la  terre. 

Vn  orage  terrible  awe  yeux  det  matelott^ 

CtU  Nepttmtt  en  covrrowr,  quigannimitleiflote. 
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MqamUgftMuniMtaM.  thk  fartune he  twAay 
'p%kMt.aDhM.ratiini  IpGmi,  byrtfatlpieniiHioBtar 
a  new  vioeroj.  He  wm  Aiptmecked  la  ^bt  ^If, 
ant  Ihr  MMrtkflC-  tJito  ijnct  ifBc6iv4*th^<Mlt)hu 
iiocflM;.:«lwkhe.MUi  ■>  la^  hinlk  ii«yUt  ie.lim^ 
IwAsetf  «itliilM|IbtlMra..  At  Imi^  racbiof  Got,  W 
ftwad  •  ^^ — '  r  1^- irtTT  nirrmr.  ntiTrnaiWiiHtm 
deBngnn. . iSiaW.lwaniaA  fu»  ^  tbrifiA 
wemed  to  bft  .     .  ,/  ,  •. 


■i)mftbmf§tM  ««Mb*tf 


A  acw-ipMOMr  ■wwwW  CbiwrwithiPi  who ijaft 
faed-daiaBni  teibe.lhhmB.iatp:  «i  rnnimiMi  m  ifani 
OB  achanie  ofioiiODDdBet  inl  Uie  ooonnbMdit.rBf 
liacao.  HeldAf  ac^inittedhiiuelf^ataiMAIictiiiU 
fast  BM^sUned  iBLOOBfotmcBt  far  Mp  dcdhon  ta 
thegeatieiieh.of.Goa.«thiBi  atlibatj.:  Heaoir 
iiiiiiiifte  prafetMB  of- anai.  Bad  atteadedDoa 
Bedni  Barettt%  arho  wait  ••  igOMraet  to  Ik  4kp 
jiktdeflHtat  of  fiofida..  A  ihip 
.ha^mg  toBehed-atrtwi  |Jarr<  rO^ 
to  iBtnra  ia-  har to'  EBra|i«i  .  Jb 
was  detained  for  a  while  by  thegbmiior,  oi  bbmnb 
change  far  thahoipitalitj  he  iHidiecahcd  fli  hMtable. 
TwnfiicBdi  of  the  foet  paid  the  pitifhl  ilriBMiil  i 
Mfa. Farias  Caaoeaa.aod  .the;  hoMiBr  of 


aa.abaaMe.af 

c«tB{iin-.tha  tiawi  o£  Ua  amaib 
.iBgedriat^  cit]r»  «Aich.p>eaenu 
oddie  ameeiBBce  of  fit  poaaii1>r  thaBO/jfoan.  At 
hnt  the  XaHiBd.waa  plated  in.  157SL  It  is  aetatr. 
be  efer  nhtaiid  a  neadhs  from  8o» 
'^MB  the.aovcNin'of  FortugaL  '  If- he 
<Bdt  it  waa  bat  a  raidl  oae,  and  vat  pfobaUj 
■evoked  "bf  CardiBai  Henrjr,  who  incceedcd  Sebat. 
tiaa.  The  latter  prince  was  vonng  and  ilUwnte, 
BBd  more  capable  of  eojojiog  the  sports  of  the  field 
tbaa  the  beuitiet  of  poetrf.  Bat  though  the  Hborj 
of  the  penwMi  is  doubtful*  and  is  taid  to  have  been 
held  on  condition  of  the  poet's  residing  at  court*  an 
ezpence  which  the  sum  would  not  afford*  it  is  not 
Biore  wonderful  that  the  young  king  should  be  sen- 
sible of  the  honour  bestowed  on  him  by  Camoens 
in  his  address  at  the  openine  of  the  first,  than  that 
a  bigot  like  Cwdinal  Henry  diould  neelect  the  great* 
est  goiins  of  bis  age  aad  country.  lienry  patronic- 
ed  kaming  indeed*  at  least  what  was  called  learning 
by  the  monks  and  friars.  They  transmitted  to  him 
au  their  childish  forfferirs  of  inscriptions  and  mi- 
racles. This  same  Henry  was  the  persecutor  of 
George  Buchanan  ;  the  patron  of  the  inquisition*  of 
which  he  extended  the  horrors  even  to  Goa  in  the 
east.  Under  his  weak  and  wicked  hands,  the  king, 
domfell  into  utter  ruin.  When  we  findOimoeas  cx^ 
horring*  in  his  patriotic  poetry*  young  Sebastian* 


this  priest-king's  prpdeCMSOrr  tO  ex cJai^t^ ^"^i  C 
bv  which  lie  m«'dut,  in  the  &nt  inKUiHie,  C.u^iul  * 
Hrnry  from  »tftte  ifiaiin  ;  when  we  look  la  ihc 
of  gi'iiiuB  ne^kctcd  by  thlii  wunbiesi  towrcigiii  u 
duc«d  by  his  moiikwi  contvmiiurArics  |  yet*  in  i 
t)lA  a^e  and  miafnrtunes*  iam^titing  k'i4  u>r  Lis  e< 
f^te,  than  fur  the  approaching  rum  uf  llU  ^e^t 
country, — Cumocnv  with  these  wprtHy  tentii 
stid  this  uii worthy  destttiyi  comniands  aa  clcrated  i 
re!>pectfut  liyiiipMliy.  U  in  iiul  merely  iJte  old 
or  even  the  ueglcctrd  mact  af  geuius  dying  ia 
hospttin] — it  h  the  patriot  aad  the  patriot  bard — 4 
hcKt  ar) J  the  aoUter — itic  friuod  of  txutb,  as  «t J  i 
the  enchanter  of  ficuon,  «iiQobUc)g  even  hii  d< 
u{H)ii  M  ^ock'bed,  by  tiiust;  tentioicntg,  which 
by  c^iitriigti  thr  dugrace  a.nd  dpgcncr^cy  oi  hi*  oat 
try.  *<'  I  iim  cndinj;  (he  says  tti  one  of  hU  iettci 
the  course  i>f  my  lift — the  world  will  witness  hawj 
htve  loved  my  country."  By  ^mts  it  n  ujdt 
died  in  .to  atm»-hou»c.  It  appears,  hovtevrr,  thul 
had  not  even  tlw  certainty  of  ftt;luiBtenc«  which 
houses  provided.  He  b»d  »  black  servant  who 
f^rown  tA6  with  hini»  and  who  had  loDg  expenes 
hia  ntsstvr's  humattily.  This  grateful  Indiaui  a  j 
tive  of  .Uva,  who,  according  t«  some  wruert,  \aA^ 
tavvd  hi*  maslrr's  Uf«  iu  the  tinliappy  khif 
whvre  be  Wt  iiU  his  eficct«i — ^tUi«  ludLani  grows  i 
and  whit«  li4tirrd  iti  hit  svrvi^r,  begged  to  toe  sUtttt 
of  l^ikhon  for  the  only  man  in  Portugal  on  whsqi 
God  had  bestowed  those  talcBls  which  harr  s  Lc» 
dcncy  to  erect  ilic  spirit  of  a  downward  age.  Hf 
died  jti  the  year  I  J79r  in  h'u  GSd  year. 

While  Trissinw,-  **y»  Vott»ire,  wm  clearing  a«^ 
the  rubbtdh  in  Italy  which  barbarity  and  ig:»niMS 
had  heaped  up  tor  teti  centuries  in  the  way  of  ibe- 
nrlii  and  wieiice&t  Camoen**  in  Portuga.1,  steened  ^ 
aew  cnuFBe,  iiiid  acquiitd  a  rt-pUtation  which  lulM- 
frlilJ  amiing  hi«  countrymen,  who  pay  at  much  fc^ 
spect  to  h)«i  memory  a*  the  En-gltsh  to  Milton.  Tkai 
criticism,  though  true  as  it  reipects  Camoeni,  ti 
quite  French  with  regard  to  Tritbioa.  A.nosio  did 
a  thousand  times  more  to  restore  poetry  io  £an^ 
than  Trissino,  who  wrote  a  heavy  poem  in  stnct 
imitation  of  the  ancients*  intended  aa  an  aaridoie  to 
the  magic  wonders  of  the  hard  of  Reggio,  Bat  it 
did  not  succeed  ;  and  Tasso,  who  made  theasdHrtft 
more  expressly  his  models*  was  still  ob%ed  Ce  ad- 
here to  the  tpeciota  nuracula  oi  the  fabuk»us  achooL 

The  able  transhitor  of  the  Loaiad,  Ji^ua  Ifadkk^ 
has  indignantly  spumed  at  the  charge  of  incoagmoas 
machinery  which  Voltaire  brought  against  die  htr 
riad.  Voltaire,  as  an  instance  of  this,  quotes  the  aw> 
sage  where  Gama*  in  a  storm*  addresses  himadio 
Christ,  and  where  Venus  comes  to  hi*  relief.  **  TboB 
is  no  such  pasiage,'^  answers  Mickle*  **  in  the  Luoadi 
Gama,  in  a  tempest,  prays  to  the  Holy  Foweri  ta 
whom  nothing  is  impossible— the  Soveicigaof  cartl^ 


^  Falconer's  Shlpirreek. 

X  If  we  couM  fancy  a  man  to  start  from  the  grave  to  deny  an  aet  of  mcaancsa,  tbt  disgraos  of  this  mramif  asi^  anb 
«n  Bantto.  Let  us  hope,  in  diarity,  what  U  soemingly  hinted  M  17  the  tiqgraphen  of  Camoens,  that  the  Governor  of  Sp- 
fsia  only  used  thU.  pretext  of  debt  as  thr  means  of  koepiiv  Camoens  to  be  an  entertaining  companioa  in  a  descit  staOob  V 
this  creditor  of  the  poet  could  have  foreseen  the  look  of  contempt  on  every  human  brow  that  was  to  read,  through  mmxttiSat 
ages,  this  story  of  his  demand,  can  we  believe  that,  allowing  him  to  be  the  veriest  wretch,  he  would  have  ti^cn,  as  hosii 
wages  for  his  gitest,  all  the  gold  of  Uie  Indies? 
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Camp,     near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ia  one  of  the  grand- 
Carnpagna.  ^^  of. poetical  fictions,  and  the  invention    is  com- 
pletely his  own.     We  subjoin  the  translation  : 

——  "  RinLng  through  the  darken'd  air, 
AppoJl'd,  we  Kjw  a  hideous  phantum  glare; 
High  and  enormous  o'er  the  flood  he  tower'd. 
And  'thwart  our  way  with  sullen  aspect  lowcr'd. 
An  earthy  paleness  o'er  his  cheeks  was  spread  ; 
Erect  uprose  his  hairs  of  wither'd  red. 
Writhing  to  speak,  his  sable  lipx  dUclose, 
Sharp  and  diiijuin'd,  his  gna>hing  teeth's  blue  rows ; 
His  haggard  heard  flow'd  quivering  on  the  wind  ; 
Revenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  coinbiti'd. 
His  clouded  brow,  by  withering  tight'nings  scar'd, 
The  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declar'd. 
His  red  eyes  glowing  from  their  dusky  caves, 
•Shut  livid  fire* : — far  echoing  o'er  the  waves 
His  voice  resounded ;  as  the  eavern'd  shore 
With  hollow  groan  repeats  the  tcmpest'a  roar." 

(") 

CAMP.     See  Cabtrametation. 

CAMPAGNA  Di  Roma,  formerly  Campania,  is 
a  province  of  Italy,  which  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  ancient  Latium.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie  north 
by  Sabina  ;  on  the  east  and  Gouth  east  by  Abruzzo 
Ultra,  and  Lavoro ;  on  lire  south  west  by  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and  on  the  north  west  by  the  Patrimony 
of  St  Peter. 

The  Campagna  di  Roma,  which  is  about  4-5  miles 
broad  in  almost  every  direction,  is,  as  its  name  de- 
notes, a  flat  and  level  district,  interspersed  with  but 
few  elevations.  In  approaching  Rome  from  the  north, 
the  eky-line  towards  the  south  and  south-west  has 
the  appearance  of  one  uninterrupted  level,  except 
■where  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  rises  majestically  above 
the  horizon,  and  indicates,  at  the  distance  of  many 
miles,  the  position  of  Rome.  The  soil  of  the  Cam- 
pagna is  wholly  volcaoic,  and  seems  to  be  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  detritus  of  pumice-stone.  It  ia 
generally  dry,  but  wherever  there  is  moisture,  the 
vegetation  is  very  luxuriant. 

The  elevations  of  the  Campagna,  to  the  south  of 
tHe  Tiber,  have  commonly  the  form  of  great  waves, 
whose  summits  arc  vt^ry  distant  from  each  other,  and 
the  intervals  between  these  elevations  are  valleys 
which  drain  to  the  Tiber  or  to  the  sea,  and  form 
the  richest  meadows.  These  elevatiooa  are  all  vol- 
canic, and  have  a  nucleus  of  hard  stone,  called 
peperitio,  or  hiffa,  which  appears  to  be  only  the 
volcanic  matter  in  a  state  of  higher  induration. 
These  hills  are  pierced  in  every  direction  by  ca- 
verns ;  and  M.  Bonstetten,  who  examined  this  part 
of  Italy  with  the  greatest  care,  affirms,  that  he 
never  could  find  a  rock  without  numerous  excava- 
tions. Many  of  them,  which  were  inhabited  by  rob- 
bers, have  been  shut  up  by  the  p<jlice,  and  others  have 
been  concealed  by  the  falling  of  the  earth.  These 
caverns,  in  which  no  marks  of  fusion  appear,  arc 
almost  always  round,  though  they  sometimes  pass 
through  rocks  in  a  cylindrical  form.  Some  of 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  famous  brook 
of  Cremera,  are  of  a  singular  structure.  Beds  of 
email  calcareous  stoues  are  found  in  the  volcanic 
matter ;  and  all  the  bills  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  pierced  with  caves  of  a  similar  structure,  which 
have  been  used  as  prisons  or  tombs.  Bonstetten  en- 
deavours to  explain  these  appearances,  by  supposing 

4r 


that  the  whole  of  Latium  was  formerlr  a  gulf  o{ 
the  sea,  which  extended  to  the  base  of  the  moun. 
tains  of  Sabina,  and  that  the  pebbles  were  stratified 
at  the  time  when  the  submarine  volcanoes  were  in  ac- 
tion. "  Toutes  ces  cavernes  prouvent  que  1^8  eaux 
qui  ont  stratifi^  ces  galets  ont  fait  leur  ouvrage  dan* 
)e  terns  des  volcans,  qui  melant  leur  ejections  parmi 
les  depots  des  fleuves,  ont  enfin  fait  sortir  de  la  mer 
le  sol  de  cette  Rome,  destinee  comme  les  vclcans  dont 
elle  est  issue,  a  deveiiir  le  foyer  d'autres  boulr«erae» 
mens." 

The  highest  eminence  in  the  Campagna  is  Mootc- 
Albano,  now  Monte  Cavo,  which  is  about  six  leaguev 
from  Rome,  and  rises  about  29jJ0  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea.  It  is  united  at  its  base,  on  one  »ide» 
to  the  Algidus  of  the  ancients  •,  and  on  tltc  other,  to 
Monte  Vf  Uetri,  and  forms  an  immense  insulated  man, 
situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  and  almost  at  ao  equal 
distance  from  the  sea  and  the  calcareous  mouotaiaa 
of  Sabina.  A  chain  of  hills  surrounds  the  bute  of 
Monte  Cavo ;  and  on  the  tops  of  those  which  endrde 
the  northern  side  of  its  base,  are  placed  the  viUagn 
of  Compiti,  Colonna,  Monte  Porcia,  Frascati,  Rocca* 
di'Papa,  Marino,  Castel  Gandoifo,  Albano,  Larric* 
eta,  Gensano,  and  Citta  Lavigna.  This  mountaro 
is  composed  of  volcanic  ejections,  and  the  Rucca  di 
Papa  consists  of  tuffa. 

Mount  Soracte,  which  is  about  eig^t  leagues  north* 
cast  of  Rome,  is  completely  insulated,  and  riaet  to 
the  height  of  about  2119  fe«l. 

The  next  principal  emmence  in  the  Campagna,  is 
the  Villa  MiUini,  which  is  pkced  on  the  summit  of 
Monte  Mario,  about  half  a  league  to  the  north  cMt 
of  Rome.  Its  height,  above  the  level  of  the  Bea,ia  440 
feet,  and  as  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  great  plain,, 
it  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  Campagiu. 
The  rock  of  which  it  consists,  is  filled  with  shell*» 
but  is  shghtly  indurated,  and  the  base  of  the  hill  rrtt» 
on  the  volcanic  matter  which  surrounds  it.  Bonstet- 
ten supposes  that  Mount  Albano  and  Soracte  have 
both  a  cakareous  nucleus  below  the  volcanic  mat- 
ter,  and  that  the  whole  base  of  the  Campagna  i* 
likewise  calcareous.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  meiitioni 
that  in  the  Grotto  del  Mondo,  at  Tivoli,  large  cal- 
careous stones  are  found  embedded  in  the  volcanie 
ejections  which  form  the  vault  of  the  caverns.  The 
great  plain  of  Rome  is  completely  free  of  stones,  and 
those  which  do  occur  are  either  brought  there  by  the 
hand  of  man,  or  detached  from  some  neighbouriog 
vulcanic  rock.  The  streets  of  Rome,  and  all  the 
ancient  roads,  are  paved  with  hard  lava  ;  and  it  is  only 
on  the  side  of  Palest rina,  the  ancient  Prenestr,  that 
calcareous  stones  appear  in  the  vulcanic  soil. 

The  volcanic  ejections  seem  to  have  had  their  prin- 
cipal direction  from  north  to  south,  since  Monte  Ca- 
vo, the  highest  elevation,  is  entirely  enveloped,  while  the 
Villa  Millini  is  scarcely  covered ;  and  on  the  cal- 
careous hills  to  the  east  the  volcanic  soil  terminates 
at  the  height  of  30  or  40  toises  above  the  plain. 

A  ridge  of  hills  raised  about  SOO  or  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  stretch  in  a  direction  paraUel  t<y' 
the  coastj  from  the  Tiber  to  Torre  St  Lorenzo,  be-j 
yond   Ardea.     The  tongue  of  land  which  lits  be-^ 
tween  this  range  and  the  sea  io  entirely  formed  b]p 
the  alluvion  of  the  Tiber  aud  of  the  sea^  which  tlirows 
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p*'  back  upon  the  land,  the  sand  which  it  carried  down  by 
^^  the  liTcr.     The  whole  of  the  country,  which  was  the 
■ndent  Laorentum,  it  extremely  fertile,  and  the  cU> 
aute  very  temperate. 

Though  different  travellers  have  pointed  out  era* 
ters  in  various  parts  of  the  Campagna,  yet  there  ap> 
.  pear  to  be  only  three  which  are  characterised  with 
«ifficient  distinctness.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fa* 
■ous  lake  RegiUus,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  diameter.  It  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  an 
inverted  cone  of  hard  black  lava,  from  forty  to  sixty 
fret  high,  which  forms  bare  and  rugged  rocks,  and 
is  entirely  open  on  the  side  of  the  road  where  the  lake 
it  level  with  the  plain.  This  crater  is  not  like  those 
bf  Albano  and  Nemi,  covered  with  volcanic  ejections 
■which  take  away  from  it  the  regular  form  of  an  in* 
verted  cone ;  but  the  lava  is  almost  completely  unco* 
irered  in  its  upper  part. 

-.    The  two  other  craters  of  Albano  and  Nemi  are 
about  four  or  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  that  of 
like  Regillus.    They  are  covered  with  vulcanic  ejec> 
tioDS  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  prolong 
the  cone  from.the  hard  lava  which  forms  the  basins  of 
the  lakes.     These  two  craters  are  of  a  very  regular 
conical  form,  and  so  extremely  high  that  it  requires 
half  an  hour  to  ascend  from  the  uke  to  the  top  of 
the  higher  cone.     The  famous  emissary  made  at  the 
■egc  of  Veii,  is  cut  precisely  between  the  volcanic 
cations,  which  are  easily  pierced,  and  the  hard  lava 
'which  now  contains  the  remaining  waters  of  the  lake. 
rWhen  the  lake  occupied  the  hi^er  part  of  its  ex- 
-tenaive  basin,  the  immense  mass  of  waters  which  it 
.contained  were  in  danger  of  overwhelming  the  rich 
plains  below.    The  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome,  alarm- 
ed for  the  destruction  of  their  fields,  are  said  to  have 
made  use  of  the  siege  of  Veil  as  a  pretext  for  em- 
•.|doying  the  people,  or  a  part  of  the  army,  to  cut  the 
emissary,  bywhich  the  superabundant  water  was  dis- 
-diarged.*  The  crater  of  Nemi  is  a  very  little  smaller 
than  that  of  Albano,   but  is  equally  regubr  and 
-picturesque.     Its  cone  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
.«t  any  time  entirely  filled  with  the  water  of  the  lake. 
.The  lava  in  the  Campagna  is  every  where  of  an  uni- 
.Ibrm  hardness  and  appearance  ;  and  wherever  it  ap- 
pears, it  is  covered  with  volcanic  ejections. 
J      There  are  numerous  sulphureous  springs  in  the 
,  Campagna,  but  the  most  abundant  of  these  is  be- 
tsreen  TivoH  and  Rome,  where  the  water  comes  out 
'  of  the  eround  almost  boiling  hot,  and  forms  the  lake 
of  Solratara.     The  reeds  and  other  vegetables  are  so 
,  ncmsted  with  calcareous  depositions,  that  they  have 
the  appearance  of  stone,  and  islands  of  a  considerable 
nxe,  which  are  formed  by  them,  float  about  the 
lake,  and  are  capable  of  carrying  several  people  at  a 
time.  The  stream  issuing  from  this  lake  has  the  same 
property,  and  continues  to  smoke  till  it  joins  the 
Anio  or  the  Teverone.      The  Anio  possesses  a  si- 
milar property  of  forming  calcareous  depositions  of 
every    shade,     from  the    brilliant    crystallibations, 
which  are  called  confetti  di  Tivolit  to  the  darker 
eoiicretions,  which  have  incrusted  a  forest  very  near 
Rt'Oie.    Near    Subiaco  the  minutest  insects,    and 
the  leaves  of  the  vine,  are  distinctly  seen  in  these  in- 
crustations.     After  the  Anio  has  passed  the  fine 


cascades  of  Tivoli,  it  forms,  by  depositions  in  the  C 
great  plain,  those  immense  beds  of  travertino,   of  ^ 
which  St  Peter's,  a  part  of  the  ColHseum,  and  all  the 
other  public  edifices  in  Rome  are*  built.     There  are 
likewise  several  springs  of  acidulous  water  withoat 
any  sulphur,  as  at  Aqua  Acetosa. 

The  Campagna  contains  112,909  mbbias  (a  rubbia 
of  land  contains  4866  square  toises)  ur  940  square 
miles,  of  74  to  a  degree.  About  two  fifths  of  thib 
land  belongs  to  the  church,  and  the  other  three 
fifths  to  about  a  hundred  lay  proprietors.  The 
farms  are  held  by  leases  of  nine  years,  and  also  by 
perpetual  leases  ;  but  the  last  of  these  leases  is  abro- 

fated  if  the  farmer  neglects  for  two  years  to  pay 
is  rent.  The  general  price  of  a  rubbia  of  good 
land  is  about  twenty  piastres,  and  the  expence  of 
cultivating  it  amounts  to  about  forty  piastres. 


Piastres. 

14 

12 

5  50 
8  50 

40 


Six  labourers,  estimated  at 
A  rubbia  f  and  half  of  seed 
Manure  .         -  -  - 

Reaping,  carting,  and  thrashing 

Total  expence 

Before  the  revolution,  a  rubbia  of  com  was  sold 
at  six  or  eight  piastres  {  but  in  the  year  18Q2,  the 
price  varied  from  22  to  90  piastres.  , 

The  ground  is  sown  every  third  year.  During 
the  first  year  it  Ues  in  fallow.  It  is  laboured  the 
second  year,  and  the  third  year  it  produces  a  crop. 
The  soil  is  wrought  six  times ;  the  first  operation  is 
called  rupUura  ;  the  second,  which  ought  to  be  a  foot 
and  a  half  deep,  is  called  reconditura  i  the  third, 
rt/tnitMra  ;  the  fourth,  rinquartatura  {  the  fifth,  n- 
Jrescatara  ;  and  the  six,  sematura.  From  the  great 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls,  particularly  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Campagna,  and  from  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  it  descends,  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  carry  it  o£F  the  fields.  In  every  field  there 
are  three  kinds  of  ditches,  viz.  small  parallel  ditches 
called  lira!  by  the  ancients,  and  placed  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet.  These  are  traversed  by  wide  ditches, 
placed  at  a  greater  distance,  and  large  canals,  called 
tnUliquitBf  carry  o£f  from  these  the  superfluous  wa- 
ter. 

Excellent  fruit,  vegetables,  and  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  grain  are  produced  in  the  Campagna.  Ex- 
tensive plantations  of  Turkish  wheat  g^row  in  the 
lower  grounds ;  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
is  used  for  various  purposes.  The  stalks  of  it  form 
canes  for  the  support  of  the  vines,  and  are  also  used 
in  the  construction  of  cottages  ;  the  leaf  is  employ- 
ed for  thatching  them,  and  likewise  for  mattrasses, 
and  the  flour  composes  various  dishes,  which  are  eaten 
by  all  ranks,  and  are  regarded  as  particularly  whole^ 
some  and  nutritive. 

The  large  reed,  (the  arundo  donax),  which  rises 
to  the  heignt  of  twenty  fieet,  is  cultivated  with  great 
advantage.  Oxen  and  asses  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  it : 
It  forms  an  admirable  support  to  the  vines  in  a  ooua- 
try  not  much  exposed  to  violent  winds,  and  after  ha- 
■ring  served  this  purpose,  it  is  still  useful  for  burning. 
That  part  of  agrkulture  which  relates  to  the  breed- 
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Sampftf>7».  ing  of  cattle  is  t^Sp!«?!ynSgl<«ed  in  the  Campag- 
/"■"*  na.  M.  Bonstettcn  ob*trvcB,  that  at  Torre-Palenio, 
within  s«vfn  leagues  of  Rome,  he  saw  a  herd  of  se- 
veral hundred  cows,  which  the  farmer  would  not 
take  the  trouble  of  milking,  though  milk  ia  as  dear 
aI  Rome  as  ia  any  of  the  other  large  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, The  great  defect,  however,  in  the  agricul- 
tural operations  of  this  and  other  parti  of  Italy,  arises 
from  the  total  wart  of  judgmcTit  which  is  displayed 
in  the  application  of  the  soil.  Vineyard*  are  planted 
in  tlie  most  fertile  and  best  watered  land,  which  is 
paniorfarly  fitted  for  the  growth  of  corn.  Com  ia 
cowl)  in  land  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  the 
vine ;  and  wood  is  planted  in  the  fineit  meadows, 
while  tire  ground  fit  for  wood  is  not  used  at  all. 
"  J'ei  vii  dc8  champs,"  says  liooRtettcn,  ♦*  escarpes 
et  pierreux  ciiltivcs  en  ble,   qui  rcndent  a  peine  deux 

f>our  un,  tandis  que  la  vigne  etuit  plac^e  dans  le  terrain 
e  plus  gras  et  le  mieux  arroEc,  et  que  le  tiers  du  be* 
tail  avoit  peri  dc  Eaim  fauie  de  foin  pour  le  DOurrir 
pendant  quin/e  jourj  de  neigc." 

On  the  day  of  St  Lawrence,  (the  10th  of  Au- 
gust,) when  the  harvest  is  completed^  and  when  the 
neat  u  generally  greater  than  in  any  other  season  of 
the  year,  the  inhabitants  begin  to  burn  the  stubble, 
the  ashes  of  which  ia  almost  the  only  manure  which 
ia  employed.  Aa  the  crops  of  grain  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  the  reaper  never  stoops,  bul  takes 
off  the  head  and  about  a  foot  and  a  hali  of  the  atalk, 
and  thus  leaves  the  stubble  about  two  or  tliree 
feet  long.  After  the  conflagration  is  over,  numbers 
uf  snakes,  of  a  large  size,  are  scorched  to  death,  and 
others  are  choked,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  dusty 
roads,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  fire.  The  smoke 
from  the  burning  straw  is  extremely  offensive  to  the 
traveller ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the 
hedges  or  forests  are  burnt  down  by  the  flames. 

Tlw  very  amsU  number  of  farm  houses  which  ex- 
ist in  the  Campagna,  are  miserable  dwellings,  built 
as  appendages  to  old  towers  or  temples,  and  arc  con- 
structed uui  of  the  fragments  of  these  ancient  edi- 
fices. The  inhabitants  cf  these  wretched  hovels  are 
compelled  to  desert  them  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
when  fevers  and  agues  prevail  in  the  country  ;  and 
they  sleep  either  at  Rome  under  the  porticoes  of  the 
palaces  and  public  buildings,  or  in  the  towns  which  are 
nearest  to  their  farms.  If  they  remain  too  long  in 
the  country,  they  are  seized  with  the  diseases  which 
we  have  mentioned  ;  and  in  the  month  of  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September,  the  great  proportion  of  pa- 
tients in  the  Roman  hospitals  are  the  peasants  from 
the  surrounding  country. 

It  appears  imm  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  Pl'iiy, 
Varro,  and  other  ancient  authors,  that  the  air  of  the 
Campagna  was  formerly  very  salubrious  except  in  a 
few  places  near  the  sea,  where  the  toil  was  marsliy. 
The  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate  is  said  to  have 
commenced  about  the  sixth  century,  and  to  have 
arisen  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber,  in  conse- 
()uence  of  the  accumulated  rains  by  which  it  was 
raited  above  its  formt-r  bed.  It  docs  not  appear, 
however,  from  the  best  observations,  that  the  bad  air 
(caWicu  aria)  of  the  Can>pagna  is  owing  to  the  stag- 
nant water  aritiog  from  the  mundationtt  ut  the  Tiber, 
for  it  is  ctiiefly  in  spring,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest 
drought,  d'  d  m  the  mtm'h^  of  August  and  depteir* 
berf  long  after  the  inundatioos  of  winteri  thai  the 


bad  air  prevails.  Whea  the  firtt  raiat  of  autuMT 
succeed  to  the  great  droughts,  the  bad  air  completely 
disappears.  On  the  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  on  one 
side  of  tlie  plain  of  Tivoli,  the  bad  air  is  never  ex- 
perienced ;  but  at  different  heights  below  Utis  line, 
it  seems  to  be  equally  prevalent.  In  1775,  the 
heights  of  Trinita  del  Monte  were  reckoned  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  bad  air,  but  in  1602  they  were  coow 
plctcly  under  its  influence. 

The  Pontine  marshes  which  lie  at  the  aouthern 
boundary  of  the  Campagixa  arc  so  extremely  tnaaltt- 
brious,  that  it  ia  dangerous  even  to  travel  Uinni^ 
them  in  summer  and  autumn.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  popes  to  drain  this  unwbokp- 
8ome  tract.  "  Pope  Pius  VI.  at  a  great  cxpence,*^ 
says  an  anonymous  author,  '*  converted  a  very  coii> 
siderable  part  of  these  pernicious  marshes  into  paa> 
turage,  corn  fields,  and  rice  plantations.  He  made 
a  canal  20  miles  in  length,  wliich  conveys  the  ooce 
stagnant  waters  into  the  tea ;  and  he  intersected  it 
with  many  lesser  channels,  wliich  direct  them  so  ai 
to  fertilize  the  fields,  which  they  once  rendered  use* 
less  and  pestilential."  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  observations  of  M.  Bonstettcn,  that  the  iusaln* 
brity  of  the  air  has  rather  increased  than  dimisithed 
since  this  partial  draining  was  completed. 

The  south-east  and  south-west  winds,  the  sciroeco 
and  libeccioy  arc  extremely  oppressive  and  insalubri- 
ous, though  in  winter  the  former  contributes  much 
to  the  mildness  of  the  cUioatc.  The  tramontano,  or 
north  wind,  is  delightful  in  spring  and  autumn,  but 
in  winter  it  occasions  severe  cold.  The  ponente^  or 
west  wind,  still  retains  the  character  of  the  zephyrti 
and  the  Favoiiian  breezes  of  the  ancients. 

The  wind  conunonly  blows  from  the  cast  ia  the 
morning ;  declining  sometitncs  to  the  north,  it  be> 
comes  north-east,  and  at  other  times,  turning  to  the 
south  It  settles  in  scimcco.  It  is  generally  south, 
however,  at  noon,  and  then  declines  to  the  east  or 
west,  but  most  freqocntly  to  the  latter,  and  often  be- 
comes due  west,  which  continues  all  the  evening 
and  part  of  the  night.  This  and  the  northerly  wiqdi 
are  generally  accompanied  with  a  considerable  deiv. 
The  south  wind,  which  prevails  at  noun,  particular- 
ly in  summer,  is  a  sea  breeze,  and  renders  temperate 
the  meridian  heat  of  the  sun.  It  appears  from  a 
meteorological  table  kept  at  Rome  in  March,  Apr^, 
and  May  1H0I3,  that  the  average  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer exposed  to  the  north  in  March  was  60^ 
Fahrenheit,  in  April  70'',  and  in  May  68*'.  The 
minimum  height  during  these  three  months  WM  SV^ 
and  the  maximumlS"^ 

We  have  no  information  respecting  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  Campagna,  which  must  be  very 
limited.  Sulphur  is  obtaiiK-d  in  great  quantities  from 
a  mine  about  four  miles  from  Nettuno;  and  at  a 
place  called  Campo  Leone,  there  are  iron  works  be- 
longing to  Prince  Doria.  There  are  several  paper, 
iron,  and  corn  mills  erected  on  the  stream  Mar- 
rana,  near  Grotta  Ferrata  ;  and  there  are  various 
manufactures  of  paper,  iron,  and  oil  upon  the  Anio. 
Gunpowder  is  made  on  the  spot  wlu-re  the  villa  of 
Mxcenas  once  stood.  Flax  is  cultivated  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  Valle  di  Lancia;  aod  a 
good  deal  of  manna  and  turpentine  is  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  cf  Monte  Spaccato.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  is  well  anderstood  in  the  Campag- 
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c-  Ba,  but  HO  where  are  the  inhabitant!  so  little  ac> 
*  quainted  with  the  art  of  making  wine.  Oil  is  made 
„  ID  great  qaantitiea,  and  the  proprietors  derive  a  coh- 
,^1  tideraUe  part  of  their  income  from  this  source.  The 
principal  towns  in  the  Campagna  are  Rome,  Velletri, 
Fraacati,  Palestrina,  Terracinas,  Nettuno,  Ostia,  and 
Tivoli.  See  PUnjfy  lib.  xviii.  cap.  i. ;  VarrOj  lib.  ii. ; 
Neataie  Statistitche  vnd  Moralische  UeberticJU  des 
lUrehefulaaU,  Lubeck,  1793 ;  Keysler's  Travelt, 
»oL  ii.  p.  4^2—446  ;  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1779,  p.  579 ; 
Ijuoisden's  Remar'<»  on  the  Anttqitilies  ofRomet  Loo- 
don,  1797  ;  Voyage  tur  la  teem  dea  tix  dernier  $  it- 
mrea  de  L'Eneide,  par  C.  V.  de  Bonstetten,  Gene- 
ve^  I8Q7;  A  demrrtpiioa  ofLatium  or  La  Campagna 
di  RamA,  London  1 805;  and  Breislac  Voyage  Pky- 
mque  et  Lithologique  dattt  la  Campagna^  ifC.  traduit 
dn  Manuscript  italien,  par  le  General  Pommereuil, 
S  Tola,  Paris,  180S.     (o) 

CAMPANACE^.    See  Botany,  p.  79,  §  29. 

CAMPANULA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  cbst 
Peotandna,  and  order  Ij^nogyaia.  S«e  Botany,  p. 
147. 

CAMPANULACEJE.     See  Botany,  p.  79. 

CAMPBELL,  Akciiibald,  Marquis  of  Argylcj 
■on  of  that  Marquis  of  the  same  name  who  aulfered 
death  unjastly  in  the  rrign  of  Charles  IL  The  fa* 
tker  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Scotland,  and  to  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
as  settled  by  law.  He  never  disguised  and  never 
changed  bis  sentiments  with  regard  to  either.  But 
1^  lived  in  critical  times  ;  he  was  under  the  reign  of 
s  weak  monarch  ;  and  he  had  many  enemies  among 
tbote  who,  while  they  unfortunately  enjoyed  the  royd 
confidenec,  were  pFoAieate  enough  to  abuse  it  to  the 
purposes  of  bigotry,  selfishness,  and  resentment.  He 
nvas  tried  before  tlie  Scottish  parliament  for  abetting 
the  HfturpatioD  of  Cromwell ;  though,  in  point  of 
fwcXf  he-  had  done  nothing  more  than  submitted  to  it 
ftrom  necessity ;  and  if  it  was  criminal  and  treasonable 
to  do  so,  his  prosecutors  and  his  judges  were  as  guilty 
aa  hioMelf.  His  destruction,  however,  was  resolved 
vpon ;  and, -in  spite  of  the  ability  of  his  counsel,  the 
demoiMtrationa  which  were  given  of  his  innocence, 
and  the  precautionary  conduct  of  the  king,  who  ra- 
ther  interlered  in  his  behalf,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
beheaded  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.  He  bore  his 
£ste  with  heroic  intrepidity  and  Christian  resignation. 
It  has  been  the  general,  and  should  be  the  universal, 
opinion  that  he  suffered  most  unjustly.  Clareudon's 
account  of  hit  conduct,  trial,  and  execution,  is  given 
with  gwat  spirit,  but  with  evcr^  degree  of  unfairness ; 
nar  is  Mr  Hume's  representation  of  him  much  more 
oonsistent  with  truth. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  educated  in  tlie 
principles  of  luyahy  and  religion,  and  soon  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  personal  merits.  When  Lord  Lorn, 
he  was  appointed  -colonel  of  the  foot  guards  by  a 
conuBission  from  the  king,  in  which  command  he  dis- 
played great  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  He 
persevered  in  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause  long 
after  its  affairs  were  desperate,  not  merely  continuing 
fiaithfui  aa  a  soldier  to  his  military  trust,  but  even 
jtHning  with  the  enemies  of  his  family  in  promoting 
the  king's  interests,  and  doing  every  thing  that  he 
could  to  alleviate  the  safferings  of  his  master.  Kor 
did  he  leMa.firom  bis  opposition  aad  active  bpitility 
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to  the  new  government,  till  he  received  orders  from  Campbell, 
Charles  himself,  in  1655,  to  capitulate.  This  con- ■^*=^'**'*** 
duct,  of  which  the  monarch  seemed  to  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion,  and  which  he  rewarded  at  the  time  with 
marks  of  his  confidence  and  favour,  gave  great  of- 
fence to  Cromwell,  who  pursued  him  with  the  keenest 
resentment,  and  excepted  him  out  of  the  general  par- 
don which  he  issued  in  1654.  After  his  capitulation, 
he  lived  as  a  peaceable  subject ;  but  his  submission 
waa  evidently  constrained,  and  accordingly  he  was 
the  object  of  perpetual  suspicion.  He  refused  to  own 
the  authority  both  of  the  Protector  and  of  Richard. 
Informations  were  repeatedly  lodged  agaiast  him ; 
formal  security  was  taken  for.  his  good  behaviour ; 
persons  in  his  service  were  bribed  to  watch  him  ;  he 
was  even  committed  to  prison  in  1657,  when  some 
disturbance  took  place  in  Scotland ;  and  what  shews 
as  much  as  any  thing  the  tone  of  his  political  princi- 

Eles,  the  king  reposed  in  him  as  much  confidence  as 
ejplaced  in  any  other  person  in  the  kingdom. 
When  Charles  was  restored.  Lord  Lorn  went  up 
to  London  to  congratulate  his  Majesty  upon  that 
event,  and  carried  with  him  a  letter  from  his  father, 
which  the  king  received  in  a  kind  and  flattering  man- 
ner. He  remained  at  court  during  hi«  father's  trials 
and  employed  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  unjust 
and  melanciioly  fate  in  which  it  issued.  This  labour 
of  filial  love,  which  was  as  amiable  as  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful, instead  of  winning  the  esteem,  only  embittered 
the  animosity  of  his  enemies,  who  immediately  sought 
his  destruction  on  the  most  frivolous  pretext.  Hav- 
ing convinced  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  that  his  father 
had  been  treated  most  unfairly  and  injuriously,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Duffus,  communicating  that 
important  fact,  and  using  some  free  expressions  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  those  who  had  been  most  zc» 
tive  in  carrying  on  the  prosecution.  The  letter  was 
intercepted,  carried  to  Lord  Middleton,  exhibited  to 
the  Scottish  parliament,  considered  by  them  as  a  libel 
on  their  proceedings,  and  made  the  ground  of  a  re- 
presentation to  the  king,  who,  though  he  confessed 
there  was  nothing  criminal  in  it,  yet  pronounced  it 
indiscreet,  and  commanded  Lord  Lorn  to  go  down 
to  Edinburgh.  His  Lord!>hip  had  no  sooner  arrived 
than  lie  appeared  before  parliament,  and  made  a  speech 
in  his  own  vindication.  He  was,  however,  committed 
prisoner  to  the  castle*  A  process  was  commenced 
agrainst  him,  and  being  found  guilty  of  leasing. malt- 
hg,  or  of  creating  dissension  between  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  by  giving  the  former  false  information, 
he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  and  to  forfeit  all 
his  estates.  The  day  of  his  execution,  however,  was 
left  to  the  king's  pleasure.  When  the  news  of  this 
proceeding  reached  England,  it  filled  the  court  with 
astonishment.  Charles  himself  had  no  conception 
that  any  body  of  men  could  turn  such  a  slight  mis- 
demeanour into  a  capital  offence.  And  Clarendon 
declared,  that  if  his  majesty  suffered  such  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  take  place,  he  would  leave  the  king- 
dom as  fast  as  his  gout  would  permit  him.  After 
ten  months  imprisonment.  Lord  Lorn  was  liberated, 
■June  4, 1663.'  By  this  time,  Middleton,  his  inveterate 
(oe,  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  his  own  friends 
risen  to  power.  A  royal  patent  restored  to  him  his 
grandfather's  title  and  estate,  and,  besides  other  ad- 
vantages of  a  similar  kind,  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  bis 
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dflipbel),  special  favour,  ordered  him  to  be  sworn  a  privy- 

Archibald,  counsellor. 

■'"  —        The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  to  whom  he  was  partly 
indebted  for  this  change  in  his  fortunes,  received  from 
him  considerable  support  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs. .   Argyle,  however,  would  never  coun« 
tenance  or  assist  him  in  any  of  his  violent  measures. 
They  were  both  Presbyterians  ;  but  Lauderdale  car- 
ried the  prerogative  high,  and  vigorously  maintained 
th<-  bishops  in  Scotland,  because  he  found  all  this 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  his  influence  at 
court ;  whereas,  Argyle  acted  in  strict  conformity 
to  his  principles,  and  was  a  Presbyterian  both  in 
heart  and  in  practice.     Through  the  tyrannical  pro- 
cedure of  Lauderdale,  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  others, 
a  ^irit  of  rebi-Uion  vnis  engendered  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  1666  it  burst  forth  in  the  west  with  con- 
siderable fury.     The  Earl  of  Argyle  retained  the 
loyalty  by  which  he  had  been  uniformly;distinguished, 
and  raised  1500  men  to  be  employed  in  quelling  the 
insurrection,  though  the  Archbishop  was  too  jealous 
■to  call  them  into  the  field.     The  rebels  were  defeat- 
ed at  Pentland.     Great  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by 
the  king's  troops  after  the  battle,  and  cruelties  stifl 
greater  and  more  extensive  were  committed  by  his 
ministers  fnd  judges  under  the  form  of  trial,  ana  un- 
der the  pretexts  of  justice.     His  majesty  himself  in- 
terposed to  prevent  the  farther  effusion  of  blood  : 
but  it  was  not  long  before  his  servants  had  recourse 
to  the  same  excessive  severities  which  had  formerly  ' 
provoked  the  country  to  take  up  arms.     Lauderdale, 
who  was  now  created  a  duke,  began  to  forsake  some 
of  bis  old  friends,  who  refused  to  lend  their  sanction 
to  his  arbitrary  conduct.     Among  these  was  the 
Earl  of  Argyle.     But  the  minister  knew  too  well 
his  influence  with  the  king,  and  his  interest  in  the 
country,   to  deprive  him  cither  of  his  seat  at  the 
privy  council  board,  or  of  his  place  as  a  lord  of 
the  treasury.     Lauderdale,  in  1678,  most  inhumanly 
brought  down  the  Highlanders,  at  that  time  a  law- 
less and  savage  band,  to  live  at  free  quarters  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  kingdom.     To  this  measure, 
at  once  impohtic  and  barbarous,  Argrle  refused  to 
give  any  active  concurrence  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
be  acted  a  moderate  and  prudent  part,  by  not  join- 
ing in  the  attack  which  was  made  upon  ministry  in 
consequence  of  that  unjustifiable  step.    The  Duke 
of  York  being  scot  by  the  king  in  1681,  to  take 
the  management  of  Scottish  affairs,  he  conducted 
himself  with  to  much  temper  in  general,   and  so 
obligingly  to  tlie  earl  in  particular,  that  they  were  on 
good  terms  fjr  a  considerable  time.     But  the  duke 
liavtfig  questioned  Argyle  pretty  closely  about  the 
govetitroenl  in  Scotland,  he  ditcovered  that  he  had 

Erinciplet  and  views  quite  advertc  to  those  by  which 
K  himself  aiid  his  brother  were  actuated;  and,  there- 
fore, though  kt>ll  externally  civil  to  him,  he  began 
to  kiiiniK  a  coldnefts  and  reserve  which  indicated 
a  ch»rige  of  hi»  s<:nMmci>tb,  if,  indeed,  his  real 
M.-iitin:<  :^ts  to'A'ardt  th<;  carl  were  susceptible  of 
»UY  chill'/-.  Ana't  WM  pas«)cd  this  year  by  the 
l,iT]iZTf.'iA  for  «r.tjbht'>ii<}j  a  test,  obliging  all  wha 
ilied  *i./  '/S'-.r,  to  %/,fdr  that  he  would  attempt  no 
»!vraf:o'<  .:i  t-«'  i'y  *'.»■»•  w/«  of  church  or  state. 
V/hii#r  ii,;t  k't  w«s  w»«'i'»  ditcutMoij,  Argyle  opposed 
/  vASi  tifC  uHnfM.  iMil'ii^.M  *ud  vigour.    And  after 


his  opposition  had  proved  fruitlcM,  he  would  not  Ctm 
take  the  test  without  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  Am 
which  he  attached  to  it.    This  was  also  done  by  the  "^ 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  ;   while   many  exprened 
their  scruples  about  the  oath,  and  others  refused  to 
take  it  at  all.     The  earl  sent  his  explanation  to  the 
Duke  of  York  ;  his  royal  highness  oedared  himself 
satisfied  with  it ;  and  the  earl  was  permitted  to  ngn  it 
in  the  qualified  sense  which  he  had  affixed  to  it,  and 
to  sit  and  deUberate  accordingly  as  a  privy  coanaeUor. 
It  IS  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  privy  coundl 
themselves,  on  the  very  same  day,  gave  an  explana* 
tinn  of  the  test  similar  to  that  which  had  been  gives 
by  Argyle,  and  that  the  clergy  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  signing  it,  with  an  adjection  to  that  pur- 
pose.    But  his  lordship  was  an  obnoxious  man  to 
those  in  power,  and  what  was  reckoned  venial  or 
innocent  in  others,  vras  in  him  an  unpardonable  crime: 
A  design  was  formed  against  him,  and  through  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  consistency  and 
firmness,  on  which  thev  could  always  cakohte,  it 
unfortunately  succeeded.     He  was  most  unreasm^ 
ably  required  to  take  the  test  a  second  time  u  a  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury.     He  offered  the  same  ex-  - 
planation :  but  when  desired  to  subscribe  it,  which 
demonstrated  to  him  that  there  was  some  insidkna 
view  in  the  proposal,  he  refused  to  comply  with  it. 
A  complaint  was  sent  to  the  king  against  him,  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Castle.    But  before  an  answer  from  his  maifesty  conld 
arrive,  a  prosecution  was  commenced.     Hie  waa  fint 
accused  of  slander,  leastng-making,  and  deprava- 
tion of  the  laws  ;  but  after  the  king's  letter  came  to 
hand,  authorizing  the  procedure  which  waa  intended, 
the  chai^  was  altered,  and  he  was  indicted  before 
the  Court  of  Justiciary  for  high  treason  and  peijotr. 
The  conduct  of  the  prosecutors  in  every  part  of  tt,- 
shewed  that  there  was  a  determination  to  cut  him 
off.    The  plainest  maxims  of  justice  were  violated 
without  remorse  (  and  a  degree  of  zeal  waa  esfaibit> 
ed  to  procure  his  condemnation,  which  was  altoge- 
ther indecent  even  in  those  times  of  violence  and 
oppression.     The  earl  requested  that  Sir  Georgt 
Lockhart,  his  ordinary  advocate,  might  be  dJowed 
and  authorised  to  appear  in  his  behafip.   .  This  most 
reasonable  petition  was  refused  once  and  aigaiii.     A- 
bout  eight  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  eminent  for  Jthi» 
talents  and  character,  gave  a  written  ooinioo,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  earl's  ex|uanation  o£ 
the  test  contained  nothing  illegal  or  cnminal  i  and 
this  was  taken  so-  heinouuy  amus,  that  it  waa  mwle 
a  matter  of  formal  consultation  whether  those  law- 
yers should  not  be  prosecuted  for  scandal  against  the 
fovemment.     Argyle  delivered  a  speech  in  bis  own 
efence,  and  offered  two  letter^  one  of  them  from 
the  king,  and  the  other  from  Middletoo,  in  proof  of 
his  loyuty  and  faithful  services,  j«questing  then  to 
be  read  and  recorded  in  process;  but  the  court  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  recorded  after  they  were  rca^ 
plainly  because  they  went  far  to  invalidate  the  mter^ 
pretation  put  upon  his  conduct  wiUi  regard  to  the 
test.     After  pleadings  were  heard  at  great  length, 
the  judges  deliberated  on  the  relevancy  of  the  in- 
dictment, and  it  so  happened  that  they  were  equally, 
divided  on  that  point,  while  the  presiding  judge  d^ 
dined  giving  hit  casting  vote :  but  they. were  reMf9t».-> 
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n  fdfrom  thir  dllemtna,  by  bringing  Lord  Nairn,  an 
^  old  infirm  man,  out  of  his  bed  at  midnightt  frum 
"*  whom,  though  he  had  not  heard  the  debate,  and 
even  fell  asleep  while  the  clerk  was  reading  over  to 
him  the  reasonings  on  both  sides,  they  procured  a 
vote  against  the  earl.  The  cause  was  then  remitted 
to  ao  assize,  consisting  of  persons  known  to  be  hos* 
tife  to  him,  and  whose  sense  of  justice,  if  they  had 
uiy«  wa<  still  farther  biassed  by  the  king's  advocate, 
who  threatened  them  with  a  process  of  error.  Nei- 
ther the  earl  nor  his  counsel  would  say  a  single  word 
BBore,  as,  from  tiie  interlocutor  on  the  relerancy,  and 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  business,  they  perceiv- 
ed that  speaking  could  be  of  no  service,  and  refrain- 
ed even  irom  objecting  either  to  the  jury  or  the  wit- 
nctaes,  though  they  could  have  urged  valid  objections 
to  both.  A  verdict  was  very  soon  brought  in,  all  in 
one  voice,  "  finding  the  Earl  of  Argyle  guilty  of 
treason,  leasing-making,  and  leasing-telling ;  ana,  by 
a  plurality  of  votes,  finding  him  not  guilty  of  per- 
jury,"—Uius  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  the  world 
Dj  an  appearance  of  candour  and  discrimination.  The 
council  immediately  sent  a  letter  to  the  king,  inform- 
ing him  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  asking  leave 
to  pronounce  sentence.  The  earl  concludeo,  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the  utmost  rieour 
was  to  be  expected  firom  the  grovemment  in  Scot- 
land, and  knowing  also  that  a  thoughtless,  dissipated^ 
unprincipled  king,  however  much  he  might  other- 
wise be  disposed  to  favour  him,  would  be  easily  in- 
fluenced by  these  adviscts  to  give  any  order  on  which 
they  were  pleased  to  insist,  he  used  means  of  mak- 
ing his  escape  from  the  castle,  and  succeeded  in  the 
attempt. .  In  a  few  days  he  got  safe  to  London* 
leaving  his  enemies  in  Scotland  to  express  their  re- 
sentment as  they  best  could ;  and.  they  did  it,  after 
receiving  the  king's  permission,  by  proclaiming  his 
sentence  at  the  Cross,  and  tearing  his  coat  of  arms 
in  pieces,  as  if  he  had  been  in  open  rebellion,  and  had 
fled  from  justice.  It  was  well  known  at  court  that  he 
was  residing  in  London,  for  he  did  not  take  any  ex- 
traordinary pains  to  conceal  himself,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  him,  although  he  was  represented  there 
as  a  person  of  (hngerous  principles,  who  had  been 
gailty  of  treason,  and  who  had  even  sinned  grievous- 
Mr  after  his  conviction,  by  making  his  escape,  and 
thus  distrusting  the  royal  clemency.  It  is  even  said,. 
that  when  some  person  very  ea^rly  and  officiously 
put  a  note  into  the  king's  hand,  intimating,  that  the 
•arl  might  be  easily  apprehended,  his  majesty,  with 
an  ind^nation  at  the  id<>a  which  did  him  honour* 
tore  it.  and  replied,  "  Poh.,  poh,  hunt  a  hunted  par-^ 
tridme  J  for  shame  /"  This  is  given  by  the  editor 
of  Uie  Biographia  Britannica,  on  the  authority  of 
private  information  ;  and  it  is  well,  if  it  be  true.' 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  earl  did  not  trust  much 
in  the  king'^  generosity,  ftfr  he  took  the  first  op..- 
portnnity  of  going  over  to  Holland*  where  he  con-, 
tinued  during  the  remainder  of  Charles's  reign. 
'  On-  James's  accession  to  the  throne,  many  gentle- 
men belonging  to  Scotland,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  native  country  by  the  illegal  and  oppres- 
sive measures  of  the  government,  began  to  thinlc  of 
some  hostile  attempt  against  the  arbitrary  power  to 
which  their  expatnation  was  owing  ;  and,  aware  of 
the  respectabihty  and  influence  of  Argyle,  they  pro- 
posed Umt  he  should  place  himself  «t  their  head*  and. 


endeavour  to  accomplish  by  force  what  he  could  not  Cimpbelt, 
hope  to  obtain  by  gentler  means.  To  this  proposal  •^fc|"o«ld. 
he  readily  acceded.  It  was  not  against  his  country) 
but  in  its  behalf,  that  he  was  about  to  take  up  arms; 
It  was  to  maintain  the  cause  of  civil  and  rcli^ous  li^ 
berty — of  justice  and  humanity— of  patriotism  and 
of  truth  ;  it  was  to  restore  a  constitution  which  had- 
been  destroyed  by  its  lawless  and*  savage  administra- 
tors ;  it  was  to  give  back  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
laiid  those  rights  of  which  they  should  never  have 
been  deprived;  and  to  re-estabush  the  connection  • 
which  he  and  his  followers  naturally  had  with  that 
kingdom,  and  which  had  been  dissolved  by  the  band 
of  unprincipled  violence.  These  were  the  views 
which  actuated  the  breast  and  sanctified  the  conduct 
of  Argyle,  in  that  rtbellion,  as  it  has  been  called.  By 
a  very  ordinary  misnomer,  which  he  directed  against 
the  government  of  King  James.  But  it  did  not  - 
please  Providence  at  that  time  to  crown  the  efforts 
of  patriotism  with  success.  The  skill  of  Argyle's 
management,  indeed,  veas  not  equal  to  the  excellence 
of  his  object  and  the  purity  of  his  intention.  Many 
untoward  and  unforeseen  circumstances  occurred  to 
thwart  his  plans.  Of  the  people  from  whom  he  look- 
ed for  active  and  zealous  assistance,  but  who  were 
now  greatly  dispirited  by  the  harsh  treatment  they 
had  experienced,  much  fewer  joined  him  than  he  had 
reason  to  expect.  His  measures  were  even  discon- 
certed by  the  refractory  temper  of  those  who,  though 
under  his  command,  were  yet  too  essential  to  his  suc- 
cess to  have  their  opinions  slighted.  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  too,  who  engaged  to  make  a  similar  at- 
tempt in  England,  conducted  himself  weakly  and 
imprudently,  and  this  tended '  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  corresponding  movements  in  Scotland,  and  to 
render  the  accomplishment  of  their  united  purpose 
impracticable.  The  whole  enterprise  failed  almost 
a&  soon  as  it  commenced.  Argyle  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paisley.  He  was  im- 
mediatdy.  carried  to  Glasgow ;  and  from  that,  in  a 
few  days,  to  Edinburgh.  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  compelled  to  enter  that  city  was  most  ignomi- 
nious. More  disgraceful  treatment  could  not  have 
been  g^ven  to  the  vilest  criminal ;  but  at  that  period 
it  was  the  wise  and  the  good  who  chiefly  suffered, 
and  great  personal  merit  seemed  to  be  almost  uni- 
fom^  the  signal  for  persecution  and  death.  The 
Earl's  fate  was  speedily  fixed.  .  It  was  indeed  a  sub-' 
ject  of  deliberation,  whether  he  should  be  punished 
according  to  his  former  sentence,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  new  trial  and  conviction.  But  it  was  decided 
without  any  hesitation,  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death  ;  and,  as  if  it  had  been  to  shew  how  utterly 
the  rulers  of  the  country  at  that  time  set  all  the 
maxims  of  law  and.justice  at  defiance,  and  how  much 
they  disregarded  the  opinions  of  the  world  and  of 
posterity,  they  condemned  him  to  die  on  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  him  in  1681,  which  nobody  could 
justify  or  defend,  instead  of  impeaching  him  for  ta-- 
king  up  arms  against  the  government,  which  was  at 
least  a  plausible  ground  of  accusation.  The  Earl 
bore  his  fate  with  all  the  composure  and  magnanimity 
of  a  Christian.  He  was  beheaded  at  the  Cross,  on 
the  80th  of  June  1685,  and  both  in  his  whole  beha- 
viour, and  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the 
scaffold,  gave  a  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  power  of  religion.    Of  his  deportment- on. 
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.^vifMI,  tke  oaCore  and  liie  of  vciImI  critidsmi  and  of  the 
^vni^  .  different  eonrcet  of  endmct,  which  is  perfaape  -the 
.most  valnable  portico  of  the  pcrferaunoe,  end  ie  oer> 
tainly  equal  to  aaj  thmg  whidi  hat  fet  appearad 
ttpon  the  tobiecl.  The  atyfe  of  thii  prodnction,  like 
the  atjfe  of  aU  hit  prodnctiooi,  ia  aBBpIek  per^ioiNNMt 
and  precise. 

Doriog  the  mbk  year  be  preached  on  the  natioMd 

frtt-day,  a  Serwum  em  ike  mOmret  extaU,  andiaiport- 

mcei^Hedi^lf.Alkfftmee.     In  this  terraoa  he 

codeavoun  to  ibewi  that  the  Americana  had  no  i%ht, 

cidicr  from  reaeoo  or  frofli -aeriptare,  to  throw  oif 

.their  aDegianoe  to  the  ^idih  govemmcnt.     B«t 

thoogh  he  reasoot  with  hit  wual  acuteneM,  it  is  net 

rwith  hia  naoal  suoceet.    There  are  certain  great 

.prineipiea  v^iicfa  oDerate  iiremtiUj  on  the  fedmgaof 

aseople anffimog frooi oppreiaion,  aDd.stniggliBg for 

.fibertj,  thoDgh  thej  naay  not  tcry  rndflr  occnr  to 

u  orator  in  the  polpit  of  an  caubHihcd  chnrch  i 

.aadit  ii  hy  oieriooking  theae,  that  the  Doctor  hat  ao 

caailj  arrived  at  hiicondmioa.    It  maj  be  remaribedt 

•that  while  he  devea  the  rvgtt  df  the  Americana  to  aa- 

aert  their  iodepradcBO^,  he  very  plainly  hinu  the  erw 

■piSfmtp  of  hariog.gnaated  it  to  them  from  the  very 

.Dcginnmg. .    Onr  government,  labooring  under  a 

.stnnge  mfitfnation,  were  ndthrr  to  jost  aa  to  admit 

.the  cGuins  pf  right,  nor  to  wile  aa  to  yidd  to  the  dic- 

tatca  of  ezpe^mcy  f  .and  at  length  they  were  bronriit 

'under- the  imperioua  uecettSkf  of  •unenderiog  what 

.ther  had  hidierto  withheld }  nor  b  there  any  reaiiM 

.to  tJunk  that  this  event  waa delayed  by  Dr  Campbell'a 

aermoo,  although,  U  thedetire  of  Dean  Tocker,  with 

whom  the  domn-  carried  on  a  correapondence^  GOOD 

copiea  of  it  wcfe  publiahcd  and  induatrionaly  cireohu 

tcd  in  Ainerica,  to  permade  the  pe^Ie  there  to  re- 

..aumethefa- political  diaina.  '. 

The  next  lermon  which  Dr  Campbell  preached 
.  and  publithedt  was  of  a  different  complexion,  and 
calculated  to  be  far  more  oaefiiL  It  was  delivered 
before  the  Society  for  Pro^gating  Christian  Know- 
ledflre :  It  is  entitled,  «  The  Succeu  of  the  First 
Pulluhert  of  the  Gospel  a  Proof  of  its  Truth,"  and 
is  certainly  a  very  able  performaiice— 'illustrating, 
with  great  distinctness  and  force,  the  argument  that 
Christianity  derives  from  the  unfitness  of  those  means 
by  which  it  was  originally  propagated,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  wonderful  success  which  attend- 
ed them. 

Dr  Campbell's  hostility  to  Popery  had  been  re- 
,  peatedly  evmced,  and  on  account  of  it  he  had  recei- 
ved injurious  treatment  from  some  Roman  Catholics. 
His  hostility,  however,  was  not  blind  and  indiscri- 
minating.  And  while  he  abhorred  the  corruptions 
of  doctrine  which  existed  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  equally  abhorred  that  arrogant  temper  and  per- 
secutme  spirit  by  which  she  had  been  long  distin* 
guished;  and  abhorred  them,  too,  for  their  own  sake, 
aot  for  the  sake  of  that  system  of  error  and  super- 
stition to  which  they  were  more  peculiarly  attached. 
In  1779,  therefore,  when  a  bill  was  brought  into 
Parliament  for  repnling  the  penal  statutes  against 
Roman  Catholics,  and  when  there  was  such  a  gene- 
ral and  outrageous  opposition  to  that  measure  main- 
tained in  this  country,  he  published  Am  Address  to 
the, People  of  Scotlamd-upom  the  Alarms  that  had  been 
raised  tn' regard  to  Popery  ^  and  in  this  pamphlet, 
.while  he  explains  the  natwe  of  persecution,  he  dc- 
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cates  those  fbienmt  aBd.¥ 
.dictated  aKke'by  trae  vdigkM 
■Sndi  conduct,  of  oourae,  cspOM 
but  he  had  magnanimity  teoagh  to 
•to  remab  6rm  m  his  atlifcrncnt  to  dw 
of  toleration.  It  nay  be  pioper  W*e  to 
•of  a  very  strange  aod  atofiid  mSmepitaematin 
Campbell's  sialiiwnts  with  icapect  to  the 
Catholics,  which  appears  in  Mr^Sood'a  MmmSn^ 
the  Life  mmd  Writu^  ^DrQtUm.  latlotii^ 
Dr  C.  is  ranked  aaHmg  Ac  bigofea  of  Hiiiniliil.  iAa 
opposed  the  repeal  of  dioae- penal  hma  to  which, Ae 
Citholics  were  snl^ected,  4ma  is  cvm  anid  M.%ni 
author  of  a  tract  m  which  thnr  opmoaitioo  is  ^ifc 
cated*  The  hct  i«,  thait  Dr  CmiplKU  was  an  arownl 
and  StrenuooB  friend  to  the  repeal  ;  aod  the  met  jott 
mentioned  bears  on  its  titk-page,  that  it  w«t  vmttct 
in  answer  to  his  address  to  the  people  of  ^cotUad 
in  behalf  of  that  measiin: !  Such  a  gro&i  blaodc 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Guod  it  »liog?iher  uroccaam 
able,  except  on  the  suppositioo  that  be  wmte  wttl^C 
ontanyattention  10  the  accuracy  of  his  etatemetits.  u| 
the  same  year,  Dr  Campbell  published  a  sermon  paeacfii 
cd  at  the  aasiat- B  at  Aberdeen,  on  The  hapj.t/ h  ^ 
^  Beligiom  m  Chii  Societt/.  Thi»  subject, 
is  rather  a  trite  one,  he  hai  dt&cti^sM-d  with  m&i ,  _^ 
cision,  and  with  some  origmaLtty.  ladced,  t^  ea*: 
ceUenoe  of  this  and  otber«  of  hi&  discourses  wiudkj 
lune  been  pnblished,  makes  it  a  matter  of  ttgm, 
that  the  worid  haa  not  bees  fiMoovnd  widi  ajpfiK 
coMous  collection. 

The  hst  work  which  Im  pafaliakad  «■%  ISa  Jir 
Goepeb,  Trmmshiedfmm  ike  Orwak,  with  JhifAd' 
maty  DitsertMiiom»,mmd  Nolet  Cnlieml  mid  AaSmt- 
uny.  It  appeared  in  178S^  ■  Slpob.  Moi  JOil^ 
puductioB  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  ia  tw(  ln|^-lttei 
It  must  be  considered,  and  is  actually  cooaidenikf 
all  who  are  cajnble  of  formmg  a  judgnaent,  aa  ajmt 
important  acquisition  to  the  library  of  the  bStScd 
student.  The  translatiom  is  well  executed;  and  theatk 
it  unquestionably  is  in  several  respects  inferior  to  oe 
common  version,  yet  the  more  it  ia  read  aaid  studied^ 
the  more  will  it-  be  admired.  It  ia  wonderfully  (ne, 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  productmas  of 
such  an  author,  from  the  undue  influence  of  syatem, 
and  is  frequently  very  happy  in  throwing  light  <■ 
what  was  formerly  obscure,  and  in  giring  a  meaniBf 
to  what  was  formerly  unintelligible,  by  the  simpleshe* 
ration  of  a  word  or  a  phrase.  Ur  Campbell,  hovever, 
intended  rather  to  call  the  attention  of  m«nk'"^  to 
a  new  translation,  than  to  exhibit  his  own  u  bak- 
less.  The  Notes  are  extrenoely  valuable— not  so  tnA 
for  the  extent  of  learning,  as  for  the  judicions  Wf^ 
cation  of  that  learning  to  the  eIuci<Muon  of  sor^ 
ture,  which  they  uniformly  display.  Some  of  tkns 
are  master-pieces  of  annotation.  The  PieSmimij 
Dissertations  contain  some  of  the  ableat  critical  (li>- 
cu88iv>ns  that  are  any  where  to  be  found.'  Tlwy  iR 
marked  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  origi- 
nal scriptures  ;  by  an  exercise  of  judgment  at  osa 
discrinunating  and  profound ;  by  a  perfect  knowkdge 
and  a  sound  application  of  the  canona  of  cnticka ; 
and  by  that  perspicuity  of  statement,  and  thtt  ■■• 
plicity  of  style,  which  are  necessary  to  give  theodicr 
properties  their  full  effect. 

In  1791,  Dr  Campbell  was  seised  with  a  vwkat 
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I'l  illness,  aud  his  life  was  despaired  of.     On  tliiii  occa 
sion,  he  gave  a  te«timony  to  Christianity,  which  it  is 

^  proper  to  record :  <^  God  has  been  pleased,"  said  he, 
**  to  give  me  some  understanding  of  his  promises  in 
the  Gospel  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  These  1  have 
communicatrd  to  others  in  my  life.  I  now  entertain 
the  faith  and  hope  of  them ;  and  this  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  the  testimony  of  a  dpng  man."  Contrary 
to  all  expectation,  he  was  restored  to  the  capacity  of 
"  engaging  in  his  former  duties  and  studies.  After 
labouring  for  four  years'  longer,  having  lost  his 
wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  feeling  himself  inade- 
<quate,  from  age  and  infirmity,  to  the  vigorous  and 
nulttfarious  exertions  which  his  several  offices  re- 
^uired,  and  satisfied  that  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  person  who  was  every  way  qualified  to  fill  the  si- 
tuations from  which  he  was  to  retire,  he  resigned 
■them  all  in  the  year  1795,  in  favour  of  Dr  W.  Lau* 
rence  Brown,  with  whom  he  soon  acquired  habits 
•f  intimacy,  and  with  whose  appointment  he  fre- 
•quently  declared  himself  highly  pleased.  He  re- 
ceived from  grovemment  a  pension  of  ^SOOayear; 
a  mark  of  pubbc  respect  and  gratitude  which  gave 
lum  unfeigned  satisfaction,  but  which  he  did  not  live 
•long  to  enjoy.  On  the  31st  of  March  1796,  he  was 
affected  with  a  stroke  of  palsy,  which  deprived  him 
«f  the  porwer  of  speech,  and  seemed  to  deaden  all 
ta»  sensibilities.  He  languished  under  it  for  some 
time,  and  died  without  pain,  leaving  behind  him  a 
reputation  for  piety  and  worth,  tsUents,  learning, 
and  usefulness,  of  which  there  are  not  many  such 
examples  in  the  history  of  the  church.  In  private 
life,  he  «raa  sincere,  affectionate,  and  friendly.  His 
-nanner,  in  company,  was  unassuming  and  mild  :  his 
conversation  lively,  agreeable,  and  instructive.  By 
the  few  whom  he  honoured  with  peculiar  confidence 
and  intimacy,  he  was  remarkably  beloved.  All  who 
-were  acquainted  with  him,  paid  him  the  willing  ho- 
asaee  of  esteem  and  veneration.  In  him  the  sterner 
aad  the  gentler  virtues  were  happily  united :  he  awed 
by  his  unbending  regard  to  integrity  and  truth,  and 
he  delighted  by  nia  affability  and  condescension.  He 
Jidongeid  to  what  is  called  the  moderate  party  in  the 
«hurcn,  but  he  was  truly  moderate.  No  entreaty  on 
the -part  of  his  ecclesiastical  friends  could  prevail  upon 
fcira  to  become  Moderator  of  the  GeneralAssembly ; 
and  DO  consideration  could  ever  prevent  him  from 
apeakrng  and  acting  in  church  courts,  or  in  any  other 
place,  agreeably  to  his  own  independent  views.  He 
had  too  much  candour  to  be  the  leader,  and  too 
Buch  elevation  of  mind  to  be  the  adherent,  of  a 
fifty. 

6irce  his  death,  several  works  which  he  left  in 
aaabuscript  have  been  given  to  the  public-  These 
)ne  his  Lfttmret  tn.  Ec«entutical  Hisiory,  which  are 
thought  by  many  to  be  latitudinarian  in  their  views 
of  church  government,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  able  and  angry  criticism :— his  Lectures  on 
A^anoftt  Theology  imd  Pvdpit  Ehmence,  in  which, 
wnh  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  judicious  remarks, 
there  af^ieara  to  be  a  portion  of  unreasonable  preju- 
ifice  against  systems  of  divinitr — and  his  Lectureg  om 
Ike  Padoral'  Character,  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
feeble  and  anost  faulty  of  the  Doctor's  productions, 
and  might  with  great  propriety  have  beea  sappreased 
hy  the  editor,     (r) 
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CAMPBELLTOWN,  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  writ- 
ten, CampbeVoUy  a  royal  bun^h  of  Argyk-siiirc,  is 
situated  on  the  cast  coast  of  Kintyre,  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  extremity  of  that  long  peninsula.  Be> 
fore  it  received  its  present  name,  about  a  century  ago, 
in^onour  of  the  Argyle  family,  its  proprietors  and 
benefactors,  it  was  called  Kinloch  ( Loch-end),  and 
Ceaii  loch  Chille  Ciarain,  in  allusion  to  its  position  at 
the  extremity  of  Kilkerran  loch.  This  fine  bay, 
which  extends  into  the  country  above  two  miles,  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  is  the  narbour  of  Campbell- 
town.  Being  completely  sheltered  on  every  side  by 
high  grounds,  it  affords  security  in  all  weathers,  the 
insulated  rock  at  the  entrance  effectually  breaking  the 
swelL  This  natural  harbour  is  two  miles  long  and 
nearly  one  in  breadth,  having  a  depth  of  from  6  to 
1 1  fathoms,  and  the  best  holding  ground  imaginable. 
The  town  itself,  which  is  situated  at  the  western 
angle  of  the  bay,  presents  nothing  particularly  strik- 
ing to  the  view  ;  though,  from  the  high  grounds  iii 
the  vicinity,  there  is  one  of  the  grandest  prosptxts  in 
the  world.  On  the  east  you  have  the  whole  Frith  of 
Clyde,  covered  with  ships;  at  the  distance  of  12 
miles  the  island  of  Arran  stretches  out  before  you  ; 
a  little  further  to  the  south  is  the  stupendous  rock  of 
Ailsa,  rising  out  of  the  wat^r  in  the  form  of  a  sugar 
loaf;  beyond,  at  a  vast  distance,  are  the  blue  moun- 
tains of  Ayr  and  Galloway  ;  and  looking  in  the  op- 
posite direction  you  see  the  north  of  Ireland,  some  of 
the  western  isles,  and  the  immeasurable  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Dr  Smith,  in  his  Statistical  Account,  asserts,  that 
here  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dalriads,  those 
Irish  adventurers,  who  are  said,  in  the  sixth  century, 
to  have  re-established  the  Scottish  monarchy ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  that  one  of  the  adjacent  villages  is 
still  called  Dalruadhain.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
discussing  the  doctor's  theory,  nor  inquiring  whether 
the  Dalnads  had  any  town  at  all.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  there  is  not  one  vestige  existing 
of  a  Scottish  capital  in  this  place  ;  the  most  ancient 
building  remembered  being  a  castle  of  the  MacDonalds 
of  the  Isles,  which  occupied  the  spot  on  which  one 
of  (he  churches  now  stands.  We  know  little  more  of 
the  history  of  Campbelltown  than,  that  in  the  17th 
century,  it  was  already  a  considerable  fishing  village; 
that  in  1701,  it  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  ;  and 
that  in  1755,  according  to  the  returns  maob  to  Dr 
Webster,  the  whole  parish,  town  and  country,  con- 
tained a  population  of  4597  souls.  In  1791,  the  in- 
habitants amounted  to  8700 ;  of  whom  the  town  con- 
tauned  nearly  5000.  The  population  of  the  town 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  within  these  last  ten  yearty 
its  present  numbers  (1812)  being  above  6000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Campbelltown  and  the  neigh- 
bouring district,  consist  of  two  distinct  races  t  the 
Gael  and  the  Goil,  or  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders. 
About  200  Tears  ago,  a  colony  of  the  latter  waa  in- 
vited from  the  opposite  coast  to  settle  here  by  an  earl 
of  Argyle,  who,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  afforded 
a  comfortable  asylum  to  an  oppressed  people,  obtain- 
ed a  tenantry  for  bis  arable  lands,  far  superior  to  the 
indolent  natives.  No  Jews  ever  preserved  their  ori- 
ginal character  more  distinctly  among  a  strange  peo- 
ple than  these  Lowlanders  have  cume.  Though 
never  amounting  to  a  number  equal  to  one  third  part. 
2r 
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Campbell,  of  the  natitret,  with  whom  they  have  been  ill  along 
■^^'■'^  mixed,  thej  have  to  thia'daj  preanned  their  own 
original  names,  laogoage,  manner^  and  dreti,  and  re- 
tain even  tome  degree  of  that  religioua  enthaoam 
and  taste  for  the  scholastic  theologr*  for  which  Ajr 
)nd  -Golbwar  were  so  fimions  at  the  period  of  the 
nnigcation.  It  is  not  SO  vears  since  a  prophet  arose 
anwnf  them,  who  pnhliihed  visions  and  predictiooa 
exac^  in  the  manner  of  Alexander  Peden,  the  &- 
moos  Gallo  vidian  seer.  This  dittioctien  of  character 
is  macb  less  marked  b  the  towntbania  the  adjoining 
districts,  as  the  English  jangnage  is  there  mnivendlr 
understood,  and  tlw  more  frequent  intercourse  wka 
strangers  has  diminished  pecnuartties.  £vcn  tboe^ 
however,  the  Lowhndcrs  havellieir  own  disamlug 
meeting-hoase  and  minister )  and  are  remaikable  for 
their  SQhrietj,iadnstij,andsaceess.  Notwithstandbg 
the  remote  situation  ot^isinterestingUttletowd^bebg 
nearly  fOO  miles  hy  land  from  Edinbnigh,  the  better 
classes  are  remarked  for  their  politeness  and  iatelli- 
gencei  the  females  are  not  above  three  days  in^^oint 
of  fashion  behind  the  ladies  of  oar  mrtropolis'i  mid 
strangers  are  not  a  little  surprised  .to  see  toe  numcr- 
ous  and  gented  assemblage  of  both  sexes  which  can 
bemostmd  on  occasions  of  festivity.  The  Act  is, 
that  from  the  establishment  of  excellent  packets  ply- 
ine  almost  everr  day  from  this  olace  to  Greenock 
and  GUsgow,  tne  interoourse  wttn  the  Lowbnda  is 
scarcely  ampc^  1^  the  distance.  The  proportion  of 
^oor-peoole  is  here  very  great,  consisting  oif  the  wi- 
dowr  ana  brphans  of  sailors,  of  whom  several  perish 
annually  t  ofindiffent  fiunflies,  who  come  in  from  the 
•country  for  indoental  amiAoyment }  and  'of  swanna 
•of  prOfeMed  be^^gars,  who  lay  the  whole  pcniaada 
•under  contributioM. 

The  antiquities  of  this  place  are  not  numerous,  the 
only  object  of  the  kind  within  the  town  being  a  hand- 
some crois,  with  a  half  obliterated  inscription  in  Go- 
thic characters,  brought,  it  is  said,  from  lona.  In 
taking  a  short  walk  to  the  westward  of  the  town, 
you  pass  by  the  two  batteries  which  defend  the  har- 
bour* and  arrive  at  Kilkerran,  a  -most  romantic  sequea* 
tcrcd  tpot.  In  the  middle  of  the  burying  ground 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St 
Kerran,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Christian  mission- 
aries. A  little  further  on  are  the  remains  of  a  castle 
built  by  Jamrs  V.  during  his  visit  in  these  parts,  to 
overawe  the  Macdonalds  ;  but  before  his  maJMty  had 
well  left  the  harbour,  the  garrison,  it  is  said,  was  ta- 
ken, and  the  governor  hanged  over  the  walls.  Turn- 
ing to  the  snuth  you  observe  some  great  caves  in  the 
rocks  which  face  the  Frith.  One  of  them  contains, 
on  all  sides,  a  range  of  natural  seats ;  another,  which 
was  the  residence  of  St  Kerran,  is  4n  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  has  three  fine  Gothic  porticoes.  On  the 
floor  of  this  cave  is  the  figure  ot  a  cross,  together 
vrith  a  circular  basin,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  full  of 
sweet  water ;  from  which  the  saint  of  old  derived  his 
salubrious  beverage. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a 
dean  of  guild,  and  a  councu ;  is  the  scat  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Kinty  re  ;  and  returns  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  Inveraray,  Rothsay,  Ayr, 
and  Irvin«>.  Havine  no  landed  property,  its  funds 
depend  eutirely  on  dues  levied  on  commodities  from 
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the  country,  on  hatbonr 
and  church  siraU  {  for  thereceip>t  aoil  cEaikigunnatf   * 
all  »hkh  rtteimes,  there  is  a  pubBc  inaannr.    Tla  ^* 
parish  of  Campb«lhown,  having  originly 
of  fbtir  distinct  parishes,  is  very  crmAve^ 
prdtendi  a  population  of  above  9OG0  tcmls.    F< 
accaoimodatton,  however,  tlicrr  m  bat 
church,  and  the  Lowland  mc¥ting<ba 
church  W3S  built  aomc  time  ago,  at  n  gveiit 
for  the  L'xcludve  iiccdinmodatioa  of  the 
era ;  but  owing,  it  appears,  to  tome  alisvnl 
<u]ation,  the  roof  hsu  attumed  • 
attittide.     ^'he  parish  living  ts  diridcii  bcl< 
•clercymen,  each  of  whom  preaches  ahefWKeiy  bslh 
in  English  and  Gaelic.     The  public  sebooi  )m  t«« 
4BMSttfra,  and  is  in  a  flouriibiiig  coDditiixi. 

The  principal  ijecessarics  of  life  are  sopplkd  ta  tie 
greatest  abundance  from  the  vicjsity ;  u  po^von, 
butter,  chiTSe,  beef,  atid  iDutton  ;  of  alt  whtdi  aru> 
cles  considcmble  ijuantitiea  are  exported  to  throtigh' 
bourinc  msrtkets.  The  quantity  of  butdiff  ■«, 
•nmislly  slaughtered  for  ttie  consumptxNiof  tbrtaw 
and  shippings  uoiv  considerably  e«t:ccda  JOQi  W> 
Iock«^  and  as  mai^y  sheep.  Tlte  only  Beceaaiyof 
UfiCoF  which  tlirre  is  any  C{)Daidera,ble  inuMa laUM^il 
oat-mes!,  which,  to  the  annual  amount  oTSOOObdl^ 
is  brought  from  the  LoM'!2ad&  and  Irclaod  i  btt,  m 
tbevvriieT  of  the  statistical  account  jtutly  ebsi 
the  people  have  thcirselves  to  bl^me  for  tliis  I 
rent  deficiency,  upwards  of  700O  botU  of  gras 
ing  evt'ry  year  concerted  into  whitlcy^  Peat  tm* 
iinneft  istill  to  be  used  aa  fuel  by  the  poorer  pesykt 
though  a  seam  of  excellent  coal  is  worked  wofaiBS 
iiew  miles  of  the  town,  to  which  the  co^  arecsa- 
Tfsyed  by  a  sniAU  c^na). 

The  situ^ition  of  thiE  peninsular  towa  i*  adBVaWr 
well  calculated  for  traffic.  The  neighboorbaed  x- 
boundtng  in  corn  and  cattle,  pnovieions  are  obtaised 
at  a  reasonable  rsite ;  and  the  ansigHiMM  f  Ifcs  iifc^ 
ing  grounds,  to  Inverary,  Greenock,  Glasgow,  Ayi* 
and  the  coast  of  Ireland,  so  extremely  short,  tbts 
more  central  position  for  the  coasting  and  hooKtrsde 
cannot  any  where  be  found.  ^  The  lierriag  firfaf 
still  continues  to  be  the  principal  occupatioa  of  tii 
inhabitants,  of  whom  above  700  men  have  bats 
known  to  be  out  in  one  aeason.  During  its  aa* 
flourishing  period,  the  foHowinjr  was  an  aveiagiM'il^ 
ment  of  seven  years :  50;^  vessels,  SOOH  taas,674$ 
men,  7412  banels  of  herrings.  Govcnunent  fiNl» 
ed  with  unsparing  hberality  the  infimc^  of  thk  laoa- 
tive  trade,  from  which  Campbdltown  alonehas  rdfad 
a  very  considerable  capital,  perhaps  not  kss  4m 
L.  60,000  steriing,  The'heiring  fishery,  however, 
has  of  late  been  found  raUter  unprofitable,  and  at  fp 
aent  not  above  3000  tons  of  Campbdltown  shqfaf 
are  employed  in  it.  The  people  of  capital  are  ana 
beginning  to  embark  in  the  fiareign-  aad  onaMf 
trade.  Aheady  more  than  1000  tona  of  skippoig  sR 
employed  by  them  in  these  new  duameh  |"  and,  M 
year  (1811),  the  sum  of  L.SOOO  aterii^wasUd 
out  here  in  the  purchase  of  vessels,  larger  aad  beOcr 
calculated  for  general  busineaa  than  the  keni«| 
busses. 

In  this  pbce  there  are  hot  few  aaaaofiKtn^ 
Besides  the  great  distiUatitm  of  whiaky  alica^ 
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U    ttonedi  the  weavinsr  of  cotton  was  introduced  some 
>••  ye«r»  ago  ;  but  wiui  what  SHCcess  we  are  not  inform- 


cd;  Of  late)  a  woollen  manufacture  has  been  set 
agoing  by  Mr  Clarke,  on  a  pretty  large  scale  -,  in 
wiueh  the  various  processes  of  carding,  spinning,  wea- 
ving, &c.  are  carried  on  by  the  new  machinery. — 
This  extensive  and  laudable  undertaking  is  patroni- 
sed by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  promises  well,  as  a 
ready  market  is  found  for  the  cloth  in  the  vicinity, 
and  m  Ireland.  Campbelltown  is  situated  at  N.  Lat. 
S5*>  26'.  W.  Long.  5"  34'.     (  e  ) 

CAMPDEN,  or  Chipping  Campden,  Tormerly 
CampedeMt  a  town  of  England,  in  Gloucestershire, 
is  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  county,  in  a  fruit- 
ful valley,  among  cultivated  hills  and  hanging  woods. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  about  a  mile 
long.  The  principal  public  buildings  are,  the  court 
house,  which  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  seems  to  have  been  built  about  the  bcgin- 
ing  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  market  house,  which 
was  erected  by  Sir  Baptist  Hickes,  Viscount  Camp- 
den, in  1624> ;  and  the  church,  dedicated  to  St  James, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  and  which  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence 
above  the  town.  It  is  a  large  Gothic  edifice,  and 
contains  some  of  the  finest  nuirble  monuments  in 
England.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  sixty  feet  high, 
witn  an  aisle  on  each  side.  The  tower  at  the  west 
end  is  1-20  feet  high,  and  is  finished  with  battlements 
and  12  pinnacles.  The  renuuns  of  a  magnificent 
mansion,  erected  by  Sir  Baptist  Hickes,  are  still  to  be 
aeen  near  the  church.  It  was  an  immense  building, 
adorned  with  frizes,  entablatures,  and  a  profusion  of 
sculpture,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied,  along  with 
the  offices,  a  space  of  eight  acres,  and  to  have  cost 
S9,000^  In  tne  neighbourhood  of  the  town  there  is 
» lilk  mill  and  manuractory. 

The  Coteswold  games  were  held  en  Dover  hiH, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Campden.  Num- 
ber of  houses  in  1 801,  255.  Population  1213;  of 
whom  694  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  See  Rudder's  Aetp  HiMoru  of  Ghu- 
ealershiret  foL  Cirencester,  1779;  and  Kudge's 
Gtneral  view  of  the  Agrieuhure  of  ilte  Comity  of 
Ghucetlert  Lond.  1807.    (w) 

CAMPECHE,  or  Campbacht,  from  Cam, 
which  in  the  Maya  language  signifies  terpent,  and  pe- 
che,  the  little  insect  {acanu)^  called  by  the  Spaniards 
garapala,  which  penetrates  the  skin,  and  occasions 
a  smart  pain ;  a  town  of  America,  in  New  Spain,  situ- 
ated in  the  intendancy  of  Merida,  on  the  western  side 
of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico.  It  stands  on  the  Rio  de  san  Fran- 
ciKo^  and  has  a  harbour  which  is  large  and  shallow. 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone  ;  it  has  a  good  dock, 
■■d  a  fort  which  commands  both  the  town  and  har- 
bour. The  exportation  of  the  wax  of  Yucatan  is  one 
of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  trade,  but  owing  to 
the  insecurity  of  the  harbour,  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  a  good  way  from  the  shore.  Between  Cam- 
peche  ana  Merida  are  two  very  considerable  Indian 
vilbjzes,  called  Xampolan  and  Equetchecan. 

Toe  Campeche  wood,  ( Hasmatotulon  Campechi^ 
mna,)  grows  in  great  abundance  in  tne  neighbouring 
county.    An  annual  cutting  {Cortes  de  palo  Cam- 


pechef)  takes  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cham- 
poton,theembouchureof  whichis  south  of  the  town  of 
Campeche,  and  within  four  leagues  of  the  small  village 
of  Lernia.  **  It  is  only  with  an  extraordinary  per- 
mission," says  Humboldt,  *'  from  the  inteitdant  of 
Merida,  who  bears  the  title  of  governor  captain  gene- 
ral, that  the  merchant  can,  from  time  to  time,  cut  down 
campeche  wood  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  near  th« 
bays  of  Ascension,  Todos  los  Santos,  and  El  Espiri- 
to  Santo.  In  these  creeks  of  the  eastern  coast,  the 
English  carry  on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  contra- 
band trade.  The  campeche  wood,  after  being  cut 
down,  must  dry  for  a  year  before  it  can  be  sent  to 
Vera  Cruz,  the  Havanah,  or  Cadiz.  The  quintal 
of  this  dried  wood  (pah  de  tiiita, )  is  sold  at  Cam- 
peche for  two  piastres  to  two  piastres  and  a  half 
(from  88.  9d.  to  lOs.  lid.).  Thchcmatoxylon,  so 
abundant  in  Yucatan  and  the  Honduras  coast,  is  also 
to  be  found  scattered  throughout  all  the  forests  of 
eouinoctial  America,  wherever  the  mean  temperature 
or  the  air  is  not  below  22  degrees  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer,  (71'  of  Fahrenheit).  The  coast  of 
Florida,  in  the  province  of  New  Andahisia,  may  one 
day  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in-  Campeche  and 
Brazil  wood,  which  it  produces  in  g^at  abundance." 
The  habitual  popuk^on  of  the  town  is  6000.  West 
Longr.  90"  sc,  North  Lat.  19«>  30*.  See  Humboldt's 
Polmcal  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  vol. 
ii.  p.  247, 248,  249  i  see  also  the  article  Buccaneers 
in  this  work,  vol.  v.  p.  32,  col.  2.     («■) 

CAMPER,  Peter,  an  eminent  anatomist  and  na- 
tural historian,  viras  bom  at  Leyden  on  the  11th  of 
May  172:2.  His  family  had  long  held  a  high  situa- 
tion in  the  magistracy  of  that  city  ;  and  his  father,. 
Florent  Camper,  who  had  for  some  years  been  a  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel  at  Batavia,  and  had  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1713,  was  distinguished  by  his  philoso- 
phical and  literary  accomplishments,  and  associated 
with  the  most  learned  characters  of  Leyden.  Boer- 
haave,  Gravesande,  Musschenbroek,  ana  Moor,  were 
his  most  intimate  friends ;  and  it  was  in  the  society  of 
these  celebrated  men  that  young  Camper  spent  much 
of  hia youth,  and  from  their  conversation  imbibed  that 
love  ot  science  and  the  fine  arts  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  conspicuous.  At  an  early  age.  Camper 
was  instructed  by  the  famous  Moor  in  the  art  of  de- 
signing and  painting ;  a  study.which,  though  he  had 
no  intention  of  prosecuting  but  as  an  amusement,  yet 
was  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  him  in  his  anatomi- 
cal researches,  as  it  enabled  him  to  nuike  drawings  of 
such  figures  and  preparations  as  he  wished  to  nave 
engraved.  The  plates  with  which  his  works  are  il- 
lustrated, are  consequently  free  from  many  inaccu- 
racies which  depenosnce  upon  the  delineations  of 
others  often  renders  unavoidable.  His  knowledge  of 
geometry,  which  he  also  acquired  when  young,  im- 
der  the  tuition  of  the  «debrated  Labordes,  proved 
another  useful  auxiliary  in  his  future  pursuits,  and 
gave  a  correctness  to  hi»  elucidations  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  These  studies, 
however,  he  soon  quitted  for  more  important  acqui- 
sitions ;.  and,  having  entered  the  university  of  Ley- 
den,  he  devoted  himself  in  a  particular  manner  to 
medidoe,  which  sooa  became  his  favourite  study. 
The  different  branches  of  that  science  were  then 
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Otnpor.  taught  V»v  Gaubiiu,  Van  Rooyen,  the  Elder  Albinui,  foil 
'  ai.J  'J'ritKT  ;  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Boerhaave  ha- 
ving lii&.ibK-d  him  from  attending  his  public  duty  in 
tUv  Miiiversity,  aiid  from  becoming  the  preceptor  of 
thf  6on  of  his  friend.  Under  these  masters,  Camper 
soon  rose  to  distinction  ;  and  when  he  received  his 
decree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  and  medicine  in  1 746, 
he  published  two  di<isertanonR. — the  one,  De  P'nti, 
the  ither,  Ue  Oculi  qnibusdam  patli/jus,  which  have 
both  been  mnch  praised  by  Baldinger. 

Having  finished  his  studies  at  Leydcn,  he  was  now 
desirous  of  visiting  the  different  capitals  and  univer- 
sities of  Europe,  and  of  improving  the  acquaintance 
which  he  had  already  formed  with  several  of  their 
most  eminent  literati.  But  the  age  and  growing 
weakness  of  his  parents  demanding  the  presence 
and  the  tenderest  attentions  of  an  alTi'ctionate  son, 
prevented  for  a  time  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 
This  obstacle,  however,  was  in  a  few  years  removed 
by  their  death,  which  happened  in  1748 ;  and  Cam- 
per soon  after  bet  out  for  London.  Here  he  amo- 
ciated  with  the  celebrated  physicians  Mead,  Pringle, 
Pitcairn,  &c.  He  renewed  bts  medical  otudies  un- 
der Hunter,  Sharp,  Smcllie,  and  Witjchester  ;  and 
his  taste  for  natural  history  was  awakened  by  his  vi- 
siting the  cabinets  of  Hans  Sioane  and  Cullinton,  and 
the  collections  of  Hill  and  Catcsby.  Endowed  with 
an  inquisitive  and  comprehensive  mind,  his  researches 
were  not  confined  to  any  particular  branch  of  science. 
He  delighted  in  the  wide  range  of  general  know 
ledge  ;  and  examined,  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher, 
the  different  improvements  io  every  department  of 
the  arts.  He  attended  the  roost  eminent  artists  and 
mechanicians,  deriving  from  each  such  instructions 
us  were  connected  with  their  particular  professions  ; 
and  the  improvements  in  naval  architecture  engaged 
a  considerable  share  of  his  attention.  Here,  al- 
so, tiis  taste  for  painting  was  not  forgotten  ;  and 
he  even  acquired  some  practical  knowledge  in  the 
art  I'f  engraving.  Having  spent  nearly  twelve 
months  it)  London,  zealously  engaged  in  icienti- 
fic  and  literary  pursuits,  he  went  to  Paris  in  the 
summer  of  1749,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Buf 
foi4  and  Mime  other  distinguished  characters*  and 
where  he  remained  about  two  months,  visiting 
the  principal  public  eetabli^hments  of  that  capi- 
tal. He  then  repaired  to  Lyons,  and  from  thence 
to  Geneva.  During  bia  stay  at  this  latter  city,  he 
was  appointed  profefts<ir  of  philosophy,  anatomy,  and 
surgery,  at  Franrker,  which  obliged  him  to  hasten 
bis  return  to  Holbnd.  On  his  journey  home,  how- 
ever, he  staid  a  few  days  at  some  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Swit?ciland  and  Germany.  At  Basle,  he 
visited  Bcrnouilli  ;  and,  in  the  Ubrary  of  that  city, 
examined  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  and  the  paintings 
of  Holbein. 

A  severe  malady  with  which  he  was  seized  at  Ley- 
dcn, during  the  winter  of  1749,  prevented  him  from 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office  until  the 


g  aiitutnn,  when  ^e  hepin  hit  prrlectioM  Coi^ 
with  a  discourse  De  Mnu-in  Opiimo.  f  Not  coo-  • 
tent,  however,  with  the  kiiuwUdge  ut  his  profesftion 
which  he  h  td  ilready  acquired,  or  the  connections 
which  he  had  formed  in  foreign  countries,  he  rtrvicit* 
ed  London  during  the  vacation  of  I7.53<  and  a  st- 
cund  tune  attended  the  lectures  of  some  of  its  ablest 
physicians. 

At  Francker,  Camper  continued  to  teach  witk 
increasing  celebrity,  and  was  always  attended  by  a 
numerous  audience,  until  1755,  when  be  wa»  a*- 
pointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the 
Athenzum  of  Amsterdam.  Here  he  remained  near* 
ly  six  years  \  and  it  was  during  his  residence  in  that 
city  that  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Drmw»' 
ttrationct  Jnqtomico-  Patfio/ogica:.  But  the  buntle 
of  the  capital,  and  the  wish  of  Mrs  Camper  to  re- 
turn  to  Friesland,  detemiiued  him  to  resign  fits  situa- 
tion in  the  AthensEum  ;  and,  in  1761,  he  retired  to 
his  country  house  near  Frauckcr,  still  ret  r  w« 

ever,  the  title  of  honorary   professor  in  ^e- 

my.  His  whole  time  was  now  deviited  lu  the  sci- 
ences ;  and  he  puhliKhed  the  second  volume  of  his 
JDnnunxlralions  in  1762. 

Afvcr  remaining  two  years  in  his  retiretnentt  be 
was  nominated  to  the  professorship  uf  tnediciiie,  sur- 
gery, anatomy,  and  botany,  in  the  university  of 
Groiuniien.  The  vicinity  of  this  city  to  his  pretcvt 
habitation — ^the  natural  activity  of  his  miud— and  bia 
love  of  fame — determined  him  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion. During  the  ten  years  which  he  contioucd  a 
member  of  this  university,  his  reputation  daily  i«- 
creased.  Besides  manv  valuable  papers  on  medical 
subjects,  which  he  prestnted  to  the  different  socirtirs 
of  Europe,  he  made  several  important  diw-overies  ia 
natural  histut^  ;  and,  during  the  last  years  of  hit 
residence  in  Groningcn,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  medical  jurisprudt  nee,  which  many  of  his  coU 
leagues,  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  the  law- 
yers, honoured  wuh  their  presence  and  approbattod* 
He  quitted  Groningen  with  regret ;  and  received* 
on  his  departure,  the  most  unequivocal  lestimouirs 
of  affeelion  and  esteem  from  many  of  the  piincipal 
inhabitants.  He  often  declared,  that  the  year*  which 
he  spent  in  that  city  were  the  happiest  of  his  hfe  ; 
and  that  probably  he  never  would  have  quitted  a  so- 
ciety where  he  wak  treated  with  such  kindness  and 
respect,  had  not  the  desire  of  Mrs  Camper,  and  hit 
resolution  to  superiiiteitd  the  education  of  bis  chil- 
dren,  obliged  him  to  make  the  sacrifice. 

Camper  now  fixed  his  residence  at  Franeker  for  the 
education  of  hii>  children  ;  aiid,  being  freed  from  the 
labiiurs  of  public  teachmg,  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  favourite  pursuits.  His  studies,  how- 
ever, were  i^r  a  time  interrupted  hy  the  death  of 
Mrs  Camper,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  atta«:h- 
ed,  and  whose  estimable  qualities,  during  an  unioa 
of  twenty  years,  had  consiituied  the  chief  comfwrt 
of  his  life.     Une  Juste  dotdeur,  says  his  son,  detcm- 


t  It  U  the  practice  in  Holland,  and  also  throughout  all  Germuij,  for  profesaora  to  pronounee  an  inaugural  djseourw  up«a 
their  iidmiMion.  Camiwr,  liwidcs  the  above,  successrively  began  his  lectures  in  ihc  •♦iflcn-nt  univereitic*  of  vhieh  h*  was  • 
member,  with  diacourscs  upon  the  Tollowing  mhject* ;  vis.  "  0«  anttomM  in  omnibus  scicntiU  ui>u  ;"-^*  De  adnirabUi  tmtf 
iogiu  inter  stirpes  ct  anlmalia  ;"^4ui4  '*  Oc  Fulcfaro  ph/sio*.** 
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per.  na  pendatU  lemg4emt  SM  esprR  de  Umte  appUcaiion 
^^  ttux  tcic'tees.  To  relievo  his  mind  from  the  pressure 
of  afflictioot  he  made  a  iuur  through  the  county  of 
Bentheim,  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  Brabant.  The 
paintings  of  Rubeiis,  Vandyke,  and  tlie  other  great 
masters  of  the  Flemish  school,  which  he  fbuxid  at 
Antwerp  and  BrusseU,  fixed  his  attention  for  a  while 
in  these  cities,  and  afforded  him  some  moments  of 
relaxation ;  and*  in  the  following  summer,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  lie  was  delighted  with  the  society  of 
Franklin,  Marmontel,  Diderot,  8cc  He  afterwards 
visited  lome  of  the  principal  cities  in  Germany,  and 
associated  with  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  that 
country.  At  Potsdam  he  was  presented  to  Frederic 
the  Great,  who  received  him  with  great  affability 
and  respect ;  and.  on  his  return,  he  had  the  honour 
of  spending  two  days  with  his  brother,  Prince  Henry 
•f  Prussia,  at  Rhynsberv.  The  researches  uf  Cam- 
per were  now  chiefly  directed  to  natural  history ; 
and  every  year  added  to  his  fame  as  an  author  and  a 
philosopher.  His  studies,  however,  important  and 
multiplied  as  they  were,  did  not  prevent  him  frum 
taking  a  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  country. 
He  was  twice  elected  a  representative  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  province  of  FriesUnd;  and,  in  1783,  he 
was  appointed  counsellor  of  the  city  of  Workum, 
which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  iu  the  college  of  the  ad- 
miralty of  Friesland.  In  1787,  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  council  of  the  state,  which  obliged  him 
to  remove  his  place  of  residence  to  the  Hague,  and 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  violent  pleurisy,  on  the  7th  of  April 
1789.  His  body  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  his* 
ancestors,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Leyden. 

The  writings  of  Camper  contain  many  important 
discoveries  both  io  medicine  and  in  natural  tiistory ; 
and  though  he  has  published  no  work  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  yet,  in  the  various  memoirs  which 
he  has  presented  to  the  different  learned  societies 
vrith  which  he  was  connected,  he  displays  great 
strength  of  reasoning  and  aptness  of  illustration.  As 
he  derived  his  knowKdge  more  from  observation  than 
from  books,  he  was  always  furnished  with  a  multi- 
pliaty  of  facts  to  bring  in  support  of  his  positions  ; 
and  uie  clearness  of  ttis  expressions  and  illustra- 
tions arose  from  the  abundance  of  his  resources. 
Camper  was  personally  icquauted  with  the  most 
celebrated  autnora  of  the  age,  and  had  been  instruct. 
ed  by  their  conversation  as  well  as  by  their  works. 
It  was  his  constant  {uactice,  while  travelling,  to  keep 
a  joMfoal,  in  which  he  recorded  every  thmg  which 
be  either  heard  or  saw  that  was  worthy  of  being 
known  $— the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  systems,  projects,  and  errors,  both  of  philo- 
•ophcrs  and  artists.  He  took  drawings  of  every 
rare  object  in  anatomy  or  natural  history  which  he 
net  with  ;  and  some  of  his  journals  contain  a  variety 
of  useful  and  curious  observations  on  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  the  form  and  composition  of  moun- 
tains. 

Camper  wrote  upon  every  subject  of  medicine  or 


surgery  which  was  under  public  discussion  during 
his  time  ;  and  carried  off  tne  prize  on  several  ques- 
tions proposed  by  some  of  the  learned  societies  on 
the  Continent,  rie  was  also  a  member  of  many  of 
those  societies  ;  and  their  memoirs  were  enriched  by 
his  valuable,  communications.  Besides  his  Demon- 
stralionet  Analomico  •  Palkologicte,  of  which  two 
parts  only  appeared,  the  one  containing  the  struc- 
ture  and  diseases  of  the  human  arm,  the  other  the 
structure  and  diseases  of  the  human  pelvis, — ^he  pub- 
lished separate  dissertations  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects :  **  On  the  cause  of  hernia  in  new-born  chil- 
dren,"—*' on  the  sense  of  hearing  in  fishes, "~~ 
'*  on  the  physical  education  of  children, — "  upon  ino- 
culation for  the  small  pox," — "  upon  the  origin  and 
colour  of  the  negroes,"—**  on  the  signs  of  ufe  and 
death  in  new  born  children,"— -*' on  infanticide,  with 
a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  foundling  hos- 
pital,"— **  on  the  causes  of  infanticide  and  suicide," 
— **  oil  the  intromission  of  air  into  the  lungs  of  new- 
born children,"—"  on  the  operation  of  lithotomy  at 
two  different  times,  according  to  the  celebrated 
Franco,"— '•  on  ulcers  in  the  urethra,  &c."— •'  up- 
on the  orang-outang  and  other  kinds  of  apes,"— 
'*  upon  cancers,"—"  upon  lameness  in  infants,"— 
"  upon  lithotomy,"—"  upon  the  classification  of 
fishes  according  to  the  system  of  Linnxus,"  — 
and  **  upon  the  fracture  of  the  patella  and  olecra- 
non." He  also  presented  the  following  memoirs 
to  different  societies ;  viz.  "  Upon  the  callut  of  frac- 
tured bones," — "  upon  the  advantages  and  best  me- 
thods of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,"—"  upon  the 
theory  and  treatment  of  cfironical  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  &c." — "  upon  the  construction  of  bandages 
for liernia,  and  the  best  method  of  tempering  steel 
used  for  these  iiistruments,"- **  upon  the  structure 
of  the  great  bones  of  birds,  and  the  manner  in  which 
atmosplierical  air  is  introduced  into  them,"* — "  up- 
on the  cure  of  ulcers,"—"  upon  the  characteristic 
marks  of  countenance  in  persons  of  various  coun- 
tries and  ages,"  which  was  afterwards  published  by 
his  son  in  quarto,  in  1791,  and  followed  by  the  de- 
scription of  a  method  of  delineating  various  sorts  of 
heads  with  accuracy,—"  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
glands  in  the  interior  of  the  stemum,"-i-"  upon  con- 
tagious diseases  among  cattle,*' — "  upon  specific  re- 
medies,"—" upon  the  effects  of  air,  sleep,  &c.  in  the 
cure  of  surgical  disorders,"-"  upon  the  nature,  treat- 
ment, &c.  of  dropsy," — "  upon  physical  beauty,"— 
**  upon  the  question.  Why  is  mau  exposed  to  more 
diseases  than  other  animals  ?"— and  '*  upon  the  fossil 
bones  of  unknown  and  rare  antmals." 

After  his  death,  his  son,  M.  Adrian  Giles  Cam- 
per, published  in  179S  a  sequel  to  his  **  Treatise  oa 
the  natural  difference  of  Features,**  &c.  entitled, 
**  Lectures  of  the  late  Peter  Camper  on  the  manner 
of  delineating  the  di&rent  emotions  of  mind  in  the 
Countenance  t  on  the  striking  resemblance  between 
Quadrupeds,  Fowls,  Fishes,  and  the  Human  Spe- 
cies ;  and  on  the  constituent  Beauty  of  .  Form.** 
In  the  year  1803  a  collection  of  his  wor^s  appear- 
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*  The  dlioevciy  of  this  cnriona  itmctare  via  Irst  mad«  by  Camptr  in  1711.  It  has,  however,  bsea  cUiaod  by  M.  Hun- 
tar  of  Londimi  but  with  what  justice.  It  ii  diflkutt  to  emcdve,  as  that  mptfciaan*!  piper  upm  tUs  subject  inm  aot  read  to 
€he  Bofal  Society  untU  Feb.  1774 
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ed  at  Paris  :n  3  vols,  8vo.  with  a  folio  atlas  of  plates, 
under  the  title  of  ♦'  CEuvrcs  de  Pierre  Camper 
qui  ont  pour  oh  jet  VHisloirc  Kaiurelfe.,  Physiolo' 
gic,  el  VAnntontie  Comparct"  to  which  is  prefixed, 
*•  An  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Writings"  by  his  son  ; 
and  two  culogiums  ;  viz.  one  by  Vicq.  d'Azyr,  and 
the  oilier  by  Condorcet. 

If  the  abilities  of  Camper  as  a  philosopher  entitle 
liim  to  our  respect  and  admiration  ;  the  better  quali- 
ties of  his  bean  call  for  our  esteem.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  domestic  and  social  virtues,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  a  son  and  of  a  father  with 
the  most  flflectionate  solicitude.  He  often  sacrificed 
his  own  inclinations  to  the  wishes  of  his  aged  parents, 
and  sweetened  their  declining  yeirs  by  Lis  presence 
■and  tender  attention.  Though  his  literary  labours 
occupied  much  of  his  time,  yet  the  education  of 
his  children  was  always  his  favourite  employment, 
and  we  cannot  better  conclude  this  sketch  of  his 
life  than  with  the  affectionate  testimony  of  his  son : 
*•  Les  tendrcs  soins  de  mcs  parens  pour  men  bon- 
hcur,  leur  douce  et  franche  intimitc,  mille  ct  niille 
bienfaits  dont  ils  m'ont  comblt  depuis  le  jour  de  ma 
naissance  jusqu'a  I'instant  ou  un  meilleur  munde  est 
devenu  leur  partagc,  rappelcrout  suns  cesse  a  ma  me- 
moire  ces  paroles  admirables  de  la  doctrine  des  Chi- 
nois :  Qh'oh  ne  sauroil  survivre  a  un  pare,  a  une 
mere,  que  pour  les  plcnrcr  chaqiie  inomcul  ile  la  uv." 

(P) 

CAMPHOR  is  a  substance  contained  m  many 
vegetables,  and  is  of  extensive  use  in  the  materia 
medica.  The  camphor  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
the  lauruB  camphora,  a  forest  tree  which  abounds 
in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  It  is  found  in  perpendicu- 
lar veins,  near  the  centre  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
treesj  from  which  it  is  picked  out  by  means  of  knives. 
It  is  generally  procured,  however,  by  subUmaiion. 
Small  pieces  of  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  tree 
are  put  into  an  alembic,  to  the  head  of  which  is  a- 
daptod  a  capital,  containing  straw.  When  exposed 
with  a  httle  water  to  a  moderate  heat,  the  camphor 
is  volatilized,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  straw. 

Camphor  is  also  obtained  by  sublimation  from  ano- 
ther species  of  laurus,  which  grows  in  Japan  ;  but 
this  kind  is  not  so  much  esteemed  in  the  East  as  that 
which  is  obtained  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  Cam- 
phor is  likewise  procured  from  the  Laurus  Cinna- 
momvm,  the  Laums  Sassajrax,  the  I^nrus  Caxsia, 
the  MtiTunta  Galavga,  the  Kxvtpfa:ria  rotunda,  and 
the  Asanim  Europeum;  ginger,  the  seeds  of  carda- 
mom, and  long  pepper  j  and  from  the  essential  oils 
of  juniper,  sage,  hyssop,  thyme,  peppermint,  rose- 
mary, and  lavender.  See  Asiatic  Researdies,  vol. 
iv.  p.  19;  Phil.  Trans.  18(^5;  Nicholson's  Journal, 
vol.  X.  p.  132;  Collect.  Academ.  Part.  Eir,  tarn. 
xiii.  p,  is ;  Disc.  Prelim,  et  Part.  Franc,  torn.  ii. 
p.  206 — 223  i  and  the  Journal  de  la  Bln/icherie, 
1785,  p.  393.  See  Chemistry  and  Materia  Me- 
DlCA.      (o) 

CAMPHOROSMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Tetrandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  126. 

CAMPYNEMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Hcxandria,  and  order  Monogynia.     Sec  Botant, 
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CAMUS.CharlesEtiense  Lrwis,  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician,  was  born  atCressy  in  Brie,  on 
the  25lh  of  August,  1699,  and  was  the  son  of  Etienne 
Camus,  a  surgeon  of  that  place.  At  a  very  early  age 
he  displayed  a  great  attachment  to  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  while  his  companions  were  amusing  thcm« 
selves  at  play,  he  was  often  found  constructing  come 
machine,  with  no  other  instrument  but  a  knife.  B^ 
fore  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  he  felt  such  a  pas» 
ston  for  mathematical  learning,  that  he  entreated  hit 
parents  to  send  him  to  the  college  at  Paris  ;  but  from 
the  narrowness  of  their  circumstances,  they  at  Brst 
hesitated  about  the  prudence  of  such  a  step  ;  and  it 
was  only  from  a  well  founded  confidence  in  the  wit- 
dom  and  talents  of  their  son,  that  they  at  last  rewl' 
ved  to  send  him  to  the  college  of  Navarre. 

In  a  short  time  Camus  became  one  of  the  beat 
scholars  at  the  college  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  was  able  to  give  lessons  in  mathematics,  and  tl»u» 
to  defray  all  the  cxpcnccs  of  his  education. 

Under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Varignon,  Camut 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics,  and  he  at  the  same  time  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  civil  and  military  arcbi> 
tecture,  mechanics,  and  astronomy.  His  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  gained  him  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  M.  De  Cotte,  Couplet,  and  Cassint,  and 
paved  the  way  for  his  introduction  into  the  acade^ 
my  of  sciences.  In  the  year  1727,  that  learned  body 
having  proposed  as  the  prize  subject,  '*  The  best ' 
method  of  masting  vessels,"  Camus  entered  the  list% 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  among  the  oixmbcr 
of  those  whose  memoirs  on  this  subject  were  publish*  I 
ed  by  the  academy  in  the  Jieciietl  des  Prix. 

In  consequence  of  this  proof  of  his  talents,  Caint]*| 
obtained,  on  the  13th  August  1727,  the  place  of 
adjunct  mechanician,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  M, 
Pilot.      In  the  year  172B,  he  wrote  a  memoir  on  a^ 
cclcrated  motion  by  living  forces,  a  subject  which  ' 
then  agitated  with  much  heat.  On  the  16th  Decefflb«r»| 
J730,  the  academy  of  architecture  appointed  him  pro- 
fessor »>f  that  science  ;  and  in  1733,  he  was  hooouredj 
with  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  same  academy.     He] 
obtained  the  degree  of  associate  to  the  academy  of  scuj 
eiiccs  on  the  iHlli  of  April,  1733.     On  this  occasiua 
the  celebrated  Claii-aut  was  his  competitor,  and  ap*  i 
poared  upon  counting  the  votes  to  have  a  majority  of  J 
one  in  his  favour.    It  was  imagined,  however,  tnati 
mistake  had  been  committed  in  taking  down  the  votl 
and  in  consequence  of  this  suspicion,  the  king,  atl 
request  of  the  academy,  nominated  both  the 
dates. 

In  the  year  17.$6,  Camus  was  sent  tlong  witiij 
Clairaut,  Maupcrtius,  and  Monnier,  to  measure  ade»i 
grce  of  the  meridian  at  the  north  polar  circle.  Du*] 
ring  this  operation,  which  was  completed  in  1737* 
Camus  rendered  liimsclf  highly  useful,  not  menly 
an  astronumer,  but  as  a  mechanician  and  aa  artictj 
and  to  his  address  and  genius  the  operation  owed  al 
great  part  of  its  success. 

When  M,  Mairan  succeeded  Fontenelle  as  secre- 
tary to  the  academy,  Camus  was  appointed,  on  the 
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18th  January  174'I>  to  the  shuatiun  of  pensioner- 
-^  g^metrician  held  by  that  learned  philosopher.  In 
the  same  year,  hii  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  measuring  the  capacity  of  vessels  for  contain- 
ing liquids  ;  ana  he  invented  a  gauging-rod  and  sli- 
ding-rule  for  calculating  the  contents  of  casks  of 
every  form.  In  1746,  Camus  found  a  difference  be- 
tween the  length  of  the  standard  ell,  and  that  which 
was  fixed  by  Taw;  and  the  academy  being  consulted 
on  this  subject,  he  was  appointed,  along  with  M. 
Hellotf  to  examine  it.  The  cause  of  the  difference 
W3S  soon  discovered,  and  ■  likewise  the  reason  why 
the  ell  was  not  composed  of  any  aliquot  parts  of  the 
toise.  In  1747»  Camus  published  a  memoir  on  the 
tangents  of  points  common  to  several  branches  of  the 
same  curve ;  and,  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  place  of  examiner  of  the  schools  of 
engineers  and  artillery.  In  this  new  situation,  his 
time  was  much  occupied  by  travelling,  but  he  still 
found  leisure  to  compose  a  complete  course  of  ma- 
thematics for  the  use  of  the  engineers^  which  ap- 
peared at  different  times,  in  4  volumes  8vo. 

In  1756,  Camna  was  one  of  the  eight  academi- 
cians who  were  appointed  to  examine,  by  a  new  mea- 
surement, the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
jpyramids  of  Villejuifve  and  Juvisi,  which  had  for- 
merly been  measured  by  Picard ;  and  he  has  given 
a  full  account  of  this  operation  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  for  1754. 

Camus  married,  in  1733,  Mademoiselle  Foumier, 
by  whom  he  had  four  daughters,  only  one  of  whom 
arrived  at  maturity.  This  lady,  whom  her  father 
loved  with  the  most  unusual  tenderness,  was  married 
to  M.  Pagin,  treasurer  to  the  Count  de  Clermont. 
In  the  rigorous  vrinter  of  1766,  Camus  caiight  a 
severe  cola  in  his  breast  during  his  travels  to  exa- 
mine the  schools  of  artillery ;  and  his  health  had  just 
been  re-established  by  M.  Petit,  when  the  deatn  of 
faia  only  daughter,  on  the  4th  December  1767,  oc- 
casionea  a  reupse.  After  this  distressing  event,  his 
health  gradually  declined,  and  he  expired  on  the  4th 
of  May  1768t  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

M.  Camus  was  above  the  middle  size,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  frankness  of  his  numner,  and  by 
an  unyielding  integrity  of  character.  He  left  be- 
hind him  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  among 
'which  were,  treatises  on  the  various  subjects  of  DiaH 
linz.  Mechanics,  the  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
cnuM*  Algebra,  Hydraulics,  Conic  Sections;  Per- 
spective; on  the  Division  of  Time,  and  the  Ma- 
rline* which  are  employed  to  measure  it;  on  the 
Toise ;  oa  Vaults ;  on  Winches ;  on  Practical  Geo- 


metry ;  on  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geome- 
try ;  on  the  Mines  of  Sweden. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  writings  of 
Camus : 

1.  Cours  de  math^matiques  a  I'usage  des  Ing^- 
nieurs.     Paris,  4  vol.  in  8vo. 

2.  £16mens  de  m^canique. 

3.  Siemens  d'  arithmetique. 

4.  Du  mouvement  acc6l6re  par  des  resorts  et  des 
forces  qui  resident  dans  les  corps  en  mouvement. 
See  Mem.  Acad.  1728,^.  159.  Hist.  73. 

5.  Solution  d'un  probl^me  de  g£om6trie  de  M. 
Cramer.    Id.  1732,  p.  446. 

6.  Observatione  sur  la  figure  des  dents  des  roues, 
ct  des  ailes  des  pignons  pour  rendre  les  horloges  plus 
parfaites.  Id.  1733,  p.  117.  Camus  afterwards  dis- 
cussed this  important  subject  at  greater  length  in  the 
10th  and  11th  books  of  his  Court  des  Matkematique. 

7.  Obs.  sur  Paction  d'une  balle  de  mousquet,  qui 
pcrce  une  piere  de  bois  d'une  6paisseur  considerable, 
sans  lui  communiquer  dc  vltesse  sensible.  Id.  1738, 
p.  147,  H.  98. 

8.  Obs.  sur  la  meilleure  maniere  d'employer  les 
seaux  pour  Clever  de  I'eau.  Id.  1739,  p.  157,  H.  49. 

9.  Obs.  sur  les  meilleures  proportions  des  pompes* 
et  des  parties  qui  les  composcnt.  Id.  1739,  p.  297,  H. 
49. 

10.  Probl^e  de  statiquc.  Id.  1740,  p.  201 ,  H.  103. 

11.  Obs.  sur  un  instrument  propre  a  jauger  les 
tonneaux,  et  les  autre  vaisseaux  qui  servent'  a  con- 
tenir  ks  liqueurs.    Id.  1741,  p.  385,  H.  105. 

12.  Obs.  sur  I'etalon  de  I'aune  du  bureau  des  Mar- 
chands  Merciers  de  la  ViUe  de  Paris.  Id.  1746, 
p.  607,  H.  109. 

13.  Obs.  sur  lea  tangentes  des  points  oommims  a 
plusieurs  branches  d'une  meme  courbe.  Id.  1747, 
p.  272. 

14.  Obs.  sur  les  operations  faites  par  ordre  de 
I'Academie  pour  mesurerTintervalle  entre  les  centres 
des  pyramides  de  Villejuifve  et  de  Juvisi,  en  condure 
la  distance  de  la  tour  de  Montlhcry  au  clocher  de 
Brie-Comte- Robert  et  distinguer  entre  les  differentes 
determinations  qui  nous  avons  du  degre  du  meridicns 
aux  environs  dc  Paris,  celle  qui  doit  £tre  pr6f(£r6e. 
Id.  1754,  p.  172,  H.  103. 

15.  De  la  mature  des  vasseaux.  Sec  Recueil  des 
Prix.  torn.  ii.  M.  ii. 

16.  Maniere  de  fair  agir  des  rames.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
45,  47,  and  4a 

17.  Machine  pour  fair  jouer  a  la  fois  plusieurs  ta- 
mis.  See  MackiMt  Avprouvies,  Tom.  U.  p.  183. 
and  185.    (o) 
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CANADA. 


v^AVAHA,  •oT.viimcs  CfiUed  New  Fraxce*  or  the 
Pr-A-itice  lJ  Quebec,  ia  an  extraaive  tract  of  coan- 
trj  ill  North  America ;  and  is  the  principal  Britiah 
poaeiaoa  in  Ihat  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  rela- 
tive  position  of  thi>  colony  to  the  United  States,  and 
Jt<  im!r.cnie  extent  of  territory ;  ita  growring  com- 
.Tiercial  importance,  and  ita  abUitj  to  supply  our 
West  India  ielands,  in  the  event  of  interruptions  to 
their  tbtercourM  with  the  Americans ;  the  circum- 
itarice  of  iti  being  hitherto  little  known  to  the  inha- 
biM-uXi  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  much  useful  infor- 
iTJition  harjng  been  recently  acquired  respecting  it ; 
ill  these  c^>n-:ideration3  justly  entitle  it  tu  a  much 
't2rg*:r  ipace  than  it  has  hitherto  occupied  in  works 
Of  thr:  nature.  The  name  Canada,  in  its  most  ex- 
*.«ridc-d  cense,  and  especially  according  to  the  usage 
bf  tlie  Fr-nch  geographers,  has  been  applied  to  the 
whole  of  that  immense  district*  which  is  comprehend* 
rd  between  the  43d  and  50th  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, which  reaches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic ocean,  in  an  inclined  direction  from  north-east  to 
south-west ;  but,  in  its  more  confined  acceptation  as 
a  British  colony,  it  is  computed  to  extend  about 
1300  geographical  milest  between  the  64-th  and  97th 
degrees  of  west  longitude ;  while  its  breadth,  at  a 
medium,  it  rated  at  2CX>  miles,  though  its  greatest 
width,  from  Lake  Erie  oa  the  south,  or  lat.  43,  to 
lat.  49,  is  about  360  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  on  the  north, 
the  west,  and  touth'west,  bv  the  territories  of  dif- 
ferent  1  ndian  nations ;  on  tne  south  and  south-east 
by  New  York,  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia ;  but,  except  on  the  east,  its  precise  li« 
mit*  are  nowhere  well  defined.  Even  on  the  side  of 
ihe  United  States,  its  boundaries  are  not  yet  defini. 
tivel^  fixed  ;  and  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, from  the  era  of  American  independence  to 
the  present  day.  According  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  upon 
tlic  termination  of  the  American  war,  the  line  of 
division  was  to  run  from  the  north-west  angle  of  No- 
va Scotia  along  those  high  lands  which  divide  the 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  St  Lawrence, 
from  those  tliat  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the 
nurth-wvstvrnmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  river ; 
along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  45th  degree  of 
north  latitude  i  along  the  said  latitude,  due  west,  till 
it  striki-s  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy  ;  along  the 
middle  of  that  river,  of  Lake  Ontario,  of  Lake  Erie, 
of  Lake  Huron,  of  Lake  Superior,  of  the  Long 
Lake  (which,  however,  has  no  existence), and  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  thence,  uu  a  due  west  course, 
to  the  river  Mississippi ;  aifd  along  the  middle  of  that 
river,  till  it  intersect  ilii-  northernmost  part  of  the  Slst 
degree  of  north  httitude. 

It  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  called  Upper  and 

"*  •"*"••  Lower  Canada.     The  former,  which  is  the  western 

fiiviRion,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  g*^'^ 

laic*'*,  or  sea  of  Canada  ;  and  is  inhabited  chieny  by 

lCn|[liiih  settlers.     The  latter  is  situated  on  the  river 
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St  Lawrence,  towards  the  east,  and  is  peopled  by  a  ^^ 
greater  proportion  of  French  inhabitanta.  The  luw-  y^ 
er  province  is  divided  into  tsrentyone  counties; 
Gaspc,  Comwallis,  Devon.  Hertford,  Dorchester, 
Buckinghamshire,  Richlieu,  Bedford,  Surrey,  Kent, 
HuotinedoD,  York,  Montreal,  Effiiigbam,  Leinater, 
Warwick,  Saint  Maurice,  Hampshire,  Quebec  coun- 
ty, Northumberland,  and  Orleans ;  17  of  which 
send  two  representatives  each  to  the  Provincial  As- 
sembly ;  and  the  other  four,  one  tach.  It  contaias 
the  fullowing  towns,  besides  a  number  of  large  and 
populous  villages  '.—-Quebee,  the  seat  of  gover&ment, 
situated  on  a  lofty  point  oi  land,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  nearly  400  nailes  from  its 
mouth,  very  strong  by  nature,  and  con.pletely  forti- 
fied by  art,  contains  about  15,010  inhabitants,  and 
sends  four  representatives  to  theAssembly :— JUbn/rarf, 
180  miles  above  Quebec,  built  on  the  east  aide  m  an 
island  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  St  Lawrence 
with  the  Utawas,  the  boundary  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces, contains  6000  inhabitant.-,  and  also  tends  four 
representatives : — Troit  Rivicrett  or  Three  Rnen, 
nearly  midway  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  for-  ■ 
merly  a  place  of  great  resort  to  the  Indians,  containt 
about  250  houses: — The  Borough  offViUiamHfiint 

iso  named  in  compliment  to  his  Royal  Highness  toe 
)uke  of  Clarence),  situated  in  the  Seigniory  of  So- 
relle,  on  the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  aboot 
45  miles  below  Montreal,  and  which  waa  originalh^ 
laid  out  by  the  surveyor-general  of  the  province,  is 
principally  inhabited  by  American  loyalists  and  dis- 
banded soldiers,  who  obtained  small  grants  of  land 
at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  the  Seigniory  hav- 
ing about  that  time  been  purchased  by  the  crown,  i> 
the  view  of  forming  a  military  position  at  this  place  | 
contains  upwards  of  100  houses,  a  Protestant  and  a 
Romish  church,  a  government- house  (the  oolybrkk 
building  of  any  magnitude  in  the  province),  and  a 
military  hospital :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  enpky- 
ed  in  ship- building. 

In  the  Upper  province,  the  principal  tettlemcDU 

ifor  they,  can  scarcely  yet  be  called  towns),  ate— 
UngsUm,  385  miles  above  Quebec,  near  the  tgnm 
of  tne  St  Lawrence  from  Lake  Ontario,  which  hv 
increased  and  improved  very  rapidly  since  its  fbunda* 
tion  in  1784,  and  which  contains  several  cobbo- 
dious  dwellings  built  of  excellent  stone,  a  barrack*. 
a  jail,  a  court  house,  a  church,  an  hoq>ital,  several 
extensive  store- houses,  and  a  naval  dock-yard  t—^Yorit 
or  Toronto,  the  seat  of  government  in  Upper  Canada^ 
and  about  450  miles  above  Quebec,  which  was  laid  oat 
as  the  site  of  a  town  only  in  1797,  and  has  already 
made  very  considerable  advancement : — Niagara,  or 
Newark,  at  the  west  opening  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
about  525  miles  from  Quebec,  a  very  thriving  and 
beautifully  situated  town  :—QueeHSlo»M,  about  eight 
miles  beyond  Niagara,  a  neat,  flourishing  plKt, 
where  all  the  merchandise  and  stores  for  the  upper 
province  are  landed  from  the  vessels  in  which  they 
have  been  conveyed  from  Kingston,  to  be  transport'-    " 
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in  wanroDB  to  Chippdwa,  or  Fort  WeUand,  about 
ten  mihi  distant,  which  contains  several  store-houseSt 
two  or  three  taverns,  and  a  wooden  fort,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  S.'i  men. 

The  principal  fortsor  mi]  itary  posts  are>  Fori  Carbon, 
alittle  mgher  up  the  river,  well  garrisoned  and  furiiiied, 
and  possessing  an  excellent  harbour;  Fort  Niagara, 
situated  at  the  ingress  of  the  St  Lawrence  into  Lake 
Ontnrio,  and  of  great  importance  for  the  protection  of 
the  British  Indians  ;  Fori  Amkerstbvrghy  between 
Lakes  Eric  and  Huron ;  and  Fori  St  Joseph^  upon  an 
island  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Huron,  and  particu- 
larly es^ntial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Canada. 
The  import  of  the  word  Canada,  and  the  reason 
of  ihc  country  having  been  so  named,  are  equally 
unknown  ;  and,  as  a  sufficient  proof  how  little  cer- 
tainty there  is  on  the  subject,  the  following  account 
of  the  matter,  more  ludicrous  than  satisfactory,  may 
be  submitted  to  the  reader.  A  band  of  Spaniards 
having  landed  on  the  coast  in  quest  of  gold,  which 
ivas  then  the  sole  object  of  pursuit  with  every  voy- 
■ger  to  America,  and  finding  that  the  country  yield- 
ed none  of  their  favourite  metal,  frequently  exclaim- 
ed to  one  another  on  their  departure,  in  the  presence 
of  the  natives,  Aea  nada,  i.  e.  ^re  is  nothing.  Up- 
on the  arrival  of  the  French  some  time  afterwards, 
the  Indians,  with  a  view  to  hasten  their  departure 
aliio,  repeatedly  pronounced  the  words  which  they 
had  heard  from  their  former  visitors  at  their  re-em> 
barkation  ;  upon  which  their  new  friends,  imaginirjg 
that  it  was  the  name  of  the  country,  imrotdiately 
oiled  it  Canada. 

This  country  appears  to  hare  been  first  discovered 
in  1-195,  by  the  famous  Italian  advcnturtr  John  Ca- 
bot, who  sailed  under  a  commission  from  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  but  who  w^as  not  permitted  by  that  cau- 
tious prince  to  attempt  any  regular  settlement  on  the 
coast.  In  the  beginning  of  the  I6th  century,  it  was 
Tititcd  by  some  French  mariners,  who  were  fishing 
On  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  and,  in  152S,  Fran- 
cis I.  sent  four  ships  under  the  command  of  Vcra- 
zaai,  a  Florentine,  to  make  discoveries  in  North 
America  ;  but,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  ha- 
Ting  sailed  on  a  third  expcdilinn,  he  was  never  heard 
of  more.  In  1.53+,  Jaques  Cartier,  a  native  of  St 
Malo,  sailing  under  a  commission  from  the  French 
king,  landed  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  asid  look  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 

In  the  year  following,  he  made  a  second  voyage, 
with  a  more  formal  commission,  and  with  a  much 
larger  force  ;  sailed  up  the  St  Lawrence,  as  far  as 
the  island  of  Orleans  ;  experienced  the  most  hospi- 
table treatment  from  the  natives  ;  and,  after  winter- 
ing at  St  Croix,  returned  to  France,  with  a  flaming 
account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  value  of  the 
productions,  but  with  no  specimens  of  the  precious 
netals.  His  failure  in  the  discovery  of  these  last 
nentioned  commodities,  brought  him  into  some  de- 
gree of  disgrace  ;  and  in  1 540,  he  was  sent  out  only 
in  the  capacity  of  pilot  to  M.  de  Roberval,  who  was 

*  It  It  njd  that  wmc  of  bis  rollowerd,  upon  their  first  view  of  the  ioAy  point  of  land,  on  which  the  capital  or  Canada  i* 
■ituatrd.  and  which  is  350  feel  of  perpcndiciilur  herght,  having  cxcluimeil  in  utonitbment,  Qutl  6ec  /  Cluunplain  immuil- 
WtuHj  rcaulved  to  bestow  that  ttame  u|>on  his  project^  towu. 
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appointed  viceroy  of  Canada  ;  who  made  various  at-  Canadi. 
tempts  to  discover  a  north  west  passage  to  the  East  "v  "" 
Indies ;  who  frequently  returned  to  France  for  new 
recruits  ;  and  who  was  lost,  with  a  numerous  train  of 
adventurers,  in  1749,  without  any  tidings  ever  being 
received  of  his  fate.  By  this  calamitous  event  the 
government  of  France  was  so  much  discouraged,  that» 
tor  nearly  50  years  afterwards,  no  measures  were  em- 
ployed to  support  the  few  French  settlers,  who  still 
remained  in  North  America.  At  length,  Henry  IV. 
appointed  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  lieutenant  gene- 
ral of  Canada  ;  but  that  nobleman,  sailing  from 
France  in  1598,  having  injudiciousdy  attempted  a 
settlement  on  the  isle  of  Sable,  and  cruized  for  some 
time  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia^  without  any  suc- 
cess, returned  home  in  disgrace,  and  died  of  grief. 
Other  governors,  however,  were  more  successful  in 
their  expeditions;  and  by  the  increasing  attractions 
of  the  fur-trade,  were  enabled  to  collect  great  num- 
bers of  settlers,  and  to  form  a  permanent  estabhsh- 
ment  in  Canada,  or  New  France,  as  it  was  then  de- 
signated. One  of  the  most  active  of  these  adventu- 
rers was  a  naval  officer  called  Champlain,  a  man  of 
considerable  cnterprize  and  ability,  who  completely 
explored  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  discovered 
the  lake,  which  bears  his  name,  and  built  the  city  of 
Quebec  in  the  year  1608.  •  At  this  period  two  In- 
dian nations,  the  Algonquins  and  Huroos,  who  oc- 
cupied the  district  in  which  the  new  colony  was  plant- 
ed, happened  to  be  very  bard  pressed  by  their  jnve- 
terate  enemies  the  Iroquois  ;  and,  in  the  hope  ofpro- 
curirtg  important  assistance  to  their  cause,  readily 
welcomed  and  befriended  the  new  settlers.  Cham- 
platn,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  unite  the  natives  in 
general  in  an  attachment  to  France,  inconsiderately 
took  a  side  in  their  contests  ;  and  thus  raised  up  an 
enemy,  of  whose  power  and  ferocity  he  was  little 
aware,  and  whose  routed  hostility  presented  perpe- 
tual obstructions  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  co- 
lony. The  Iroquois  never  forgave  this  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  French  ;  and  kept  them  in  Ruch  a 
state  of  almost  unceasing  warfare,  that,  during  a 
whole  century  at  least,  the  European  residents  were 
never  altogetfier  free  from  alarms  ;  were  t>cldom  per- 
mitted to  reap  and  sow  in  safety  ;  and  were  frequently 
in  hazard  of  total  extermination. 

The  infant  colony  was,  for  a  long  time,  very  much 
neglected  by  the  mother  countr)'  ;  and  its  support 
was  chiefly  entrusted  to  private  jndividuald,  wht*  fitted 
out  expeditions  at  their  own  expense  and  risk.  As 
the  persons,  however,  who  conducted  these  enter* 
prizes,  were  generally  men  of  rank  and  fortune ;  and  as 
they  received  from  government  the  exclusive  right  to 
trade  with  the  Indians  in  furs  ;  they  found  no  difii- 
culty  in  procuring  as  many  individuals  to  accompany 
them,  as  they  w^cre  able  to  support  ;  but  still,  their 
strength  and  numbers  were  never  sufficient  to  ensure 
protection  against  the  barbarous  incursions  of  the 
savages 

'Phc  province  of  New  France  very  soon  became  tis  Jesuit  in.*-^ 
much  a  missionary  slation»  as  a  commercial  settle-  Mon»rii». 
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Canada,  tnent.  A  wry  frenenJ  seal  for  the  Chnstiari  instruc- 
*— ^v—  tion  of  the  Indians,  was  excitff^  throujrhout  the 
French  empire  ;  and  many  inrlividuaU  of  rank  aad 
properly  devoted  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the 
cause.  The  Jesu'ts,  however,  soon  eng-rosscd  the 
•ole  direction  of  this  undertakin?  ;  and  were  ^catJy 
instrumental  in  ob«tructinfr  the  prosperity  of  the  co- 
lony, both  by  their  perpetual  contentions,  which  they 
maintained  with  the  governors,  and  by  the  pernicious 
tflect8  which  their  labours  produced  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natives.  The  individuals,  indeed,  who 
were  personally  employed  aa  missionaries,  were  gene- 
rally  men  of  true  piety,  always  posf^cssed  of  undaunt- 
ed zeal,  and  frequently  distinguished  by  extraordi- 
nary talents.  Their  astonishing  hardships,  unceasing 
per*everancc,  and  heroic  Biiifering^p,  can  never  be  too 
highly  applauded,  and  can  scarcely  be  adeqnaiclv  de- 
scribed. Besides  the  ordinan,'  perils  and  privations 
to  which  they  were  daily  exposed,  they  have  often 
been  known  to  rush  into  the  midst  of  contending  sa> 
vage  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  their  office  ;  calmly  to  employ  themselves, 
amidst  the  horrid  carnage  of  an  Indian  engagement, 
in  baptizing  the  wounded  and  the  dyinc  ;  and  gene- 
rally in  such  cases  to  terminate  their  labours  by  the 
patient  endurance  of  the  most  excruciating  tortures. 
But  all  their  exertions  were  unhappily  attended  with 
very  little  success  ;  and  in  ion:>e  respects  even  proved 
rather  hurtful  than  beneficial.  They  habituated  them- 
selves to  the  modes  of  savage  life  ;  assumed  the  dress 
and  occupations  of  the  Indian  tribes,  whom  they  went 
to  instnict  ;  rendered  themselves  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  upon  their  protection  and  services  ;  and  in 
this  manner  too  often  incurred  the  contempt,  instead 
of  acquiring  the  veneration  of  the  natives.  Even 
when  they  were  successful  in  their  mininrations,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  made  allies  to  the  French,  rather 
tlian  converts  to  Christianity.  They  did  little  more, 
in  most  cases,  than  admit  the  Indians  by  baptism  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  instruct  them  in 
a  few  unmeaning  ceremonies,  and  inspire  them  with  a 
bigotted  hatred  of  the  unconverted  tribes  ;  while  they 
left  them  as  rude  with  regard  to  the  arts  of  life,  as 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  society,  as  averse  to  in- 
dustrious habits,  as  regardless  of  Christian  duties,  as 
complete  barbarians  in  short,  in  every  respect,  asevrr 
they  had  been.  Their  converts  even  lost,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  useful  qualities  of  the  savage,  without  ac- 
quiring the  virtues  of  the  Christian ;  relaxed  their 
wonted  courage  and  vigilance,  and  trusted  to  the 
Saints  for  defence  against  their  enemies ;  depended 
upon  their  new  aliiea,  in  many  instances,  both  for  pro- 
tection and  provisions  ;  and  thus  became  a  heavy  bur- 
den, instead  of  proving  a  useful  barrier  to  the  colony. 
The  degraded  appearance,  also,  and  enfeebled  spirit 
ef  the  Indian  band,  who  thus  submitted  to  the  tuition 
of  the  Catholic  colonists  in  Canada,  compared  with 
the  industrious  pursuits,  orderly  conduct,  improved 
habitations,  and  increasing  comforts  of  those,  who 
were  instructed  by  th"  protestant  missionaries,  on  the 
borders  of  New  England,  tended  greatly  to  inspire 
the  natives,  in  grneral,  with  a  growing  respect  and 
^Itachmeot  to  the  English,  while  it  confirmed  their 
contempt  agd  dislike  of  the  French.  The  English 
colonists   naturally  exerted  their  endeavours  to  en- 


courage this  predilection  ;  and  many  of  the  Indian! 
became  still  more  partial  to  their  intcrcouse,  for  this 
additional  reason,  that  they  found  in  these  states  a 
better  price  for  their  fun,  than  what  the  French  mer- 
chants could  afford.  These  two  circumstances,  the 
mutual  hatred  of  the  coi. verted  and  unconverted  na- 
tives of  Canada,  the  former  of  whom  were  generally 
in  alliance  with  the  settlement  at  Quebec  ;  and  the 
principle,  which  the  French  adopted  of  treating  all 
those  Indian  tribes  as  enemies,  who  carried  their  com- 
modities to  the  traders  of  New  Englmd,  or  who  re- 
ceived Eighth  missionaries  among  them,  kept  the 
province  of  Canada  in  a  state  of  perpetual  contest,  as 
long  as  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  France. 
These  ecclesiastical  proceedings  were  so  inUrrwovea 
with  the  civil  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  had  such  an 
influence  even  upon  its  commercial  interests,  that  this 
short  sketch  of  their  nature  and  effects,  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  explain  and  account  for  succeeding  evruis  ; 
but  it  has  led  us  rather  to  anticipate  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  province,  and  we  now  return  to  the  nar- 
rative of  a  few  of  the,  most  prominent  paiticulars  in 
its  progress. 

Until  tlie  year  1 627,  the  prosperity  of  the  settle- 
ment was  greatl)-  retarded  by  religious  disaentions 
among  the  colonists  themselves  ;  but,  at  this  period, 
the  French  minister,  Richelieu,  who  cordially  hated 
the  Protestants,  put  the  province  of  New  France  un- 
der the  management  of  a  chartered  company.  He 
endowed  them  with  great  privileges,  upon  condition, 
that  they  should  exclude  the  Huguenots,  and  esta- 
blish Catholic  priests  in  every  district ;  and  gave 
them  a  constitution,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
what  regarded  religion,  has  been  reckoned  as  a  model 
for  colonial  cstablibhments.  About  this  time  Charles 
I.  of  England  entered  into  a  war  with  France ;  and 
Sir  David  Kirk,  or  rather  Kertk,  a  French  Calviniit, 
having  received  the  command  of  three  English  sbip«, 
saili^d  upon  an  expedition  against  Quebec  ;  defeated 
the  squadron  which  was  sent  to  its  relief;  and,  after 
reducing  the  colonists  to  the  greatest  extremitict, 
compelled  them  to  capitulate  in  the  year  1629.  He 
fulfi!lc;d  so  faithfully  the  terms  of  surrender,  and 
treated  the  vanquished  with  so  much  humanity,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  settlers  declined  the  privilege 
of  being  conveyed  to  old  France,  and  remained  under 
their  conquerors  in  Canada.  The  colony  was  rrito- 
red  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  St  Germain,  in  1632; 
but  it  was  only  by  the  most  astonishing  exertions 
of  a  succession  of  able  and  enterprising  governors, 
that  its  existence  was  preserved  amidst  the  various 
difficulties,  under  which  it  laboured,  from  the  neglect 
which  it  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  mother  couo- 
try,  from  its  own  intestine  divisions,  and  from  the  de- 
solating excursions  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

About  the  year  1662,  it  was  reduced  to  thee»eof 
destruction  by  the  rash  and  haughty  temper  of  the 
governor  general,  D'Avaugour.  Previous  to  that 
period,  he  had  issued  the  strictest  orders  against  sel- 
ling spirituous  liquors  to  the  savages ;  and  a  woman 
of  Quebec,  having  been  delected  in  that  pernicious 
traffic,  was  instantly  committed  to  prison.  By  the 
jntreaties  of  her  relations,  one  of  the  fathers  among  ^ 
the  Jesuits  was  induced  to  intercede  with  the  govet — 
nor  for  her  release.     D'Avaugor,  enraged  to  fiaiMa 
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>-     that  Ws  aalutary  reguhtioni  were  thm  thwarted  by  parture,  the  whole  system  of  nature  in  Canada  ap-    Canada. 

"^  thotei  who  ought  to  have  most  ▼igorously  seconded  peared  to  have  undergone  a  fatal  revolution.     The 

bis  injunctions,  replied,  io  a  paroxism  of  passion,  that,  most  tremendous  hurricanes,earthquakes,thunderings, 

since  the  crime  was  not  punishable  in  that  woman,  and  fiery  meteors,  pervaded  almust  every  quarter  of 

iieither  should  it  be  so  in  any  other  person.    He  con-  the  province,  to  a  degree  altogether  unprecedented 

sidered  it  as  a  point  of  honour  not  to  retract  his  de-  in  that  country.     The  largest  trees  were  turn  up  by 

claration  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  licence  thus  the  roots,  and  the  rivers  turned  out  of  their  courses  ; 

taermitted  in  the  disposal  of  ardent  spirits,  both  the  mountains  were  overthrown  from  their  foundations, 

natives  and  the  soldiery  became  so  completely  de>  and  whole  districts  enveloped  in  flames,  which  issued 

bauched,  that  all  order  and  decency  were  disregardi'd,  from  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth  ;  the  coasts  were  cover- 

the  clergy  openly  insulted,  and  the  bishop  compelled  ed  with  sea  monsters  cast  ashore,  and  every  element, 

to  embaric  for  France,  in  order  to  lay  his  complaints  in  short,  seemed  labouring  to  announce  the  dissolu- 

before  the  king.    Almost  immediately  after  his  de-  tion  of  the  world.*    These  awful  calamities  were  so 

*  The  following  particulan  of  this  remarkable  event,  extracted  from  the  journal  of  the  French  Je3uit8  at  Quebec,,  and 
Bnt  published  in  Lambert's  TVavdt  m  Canada,  (though  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  curious  legend,  than  a  creditable  record,) 
may  prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  "  It  was  on  the  6th  of  February  1663,  about  half  post  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, that  a  great  rushing  noise  was  heard  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Canada.  This  noise  caused  the  people  to  run 
•ot  of  their  houses  into  the  streets,  as  if  their  habitations  had  been  on  fire ;  but,  instead  of  flames  and  smoke,  they  were 
anrpriacd  to  see  the  walls  reeling  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  stones  moving,  as  if  they  hod  been  detached  from  each 
•tber.  The  bells  rang  of  their  own  accord.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  bent  down,  first  on  one  «idc,  and  then  on  the 
other.  The  timbers,  rafters,  and  planks  cracked.  The  eurth  trembled  violently,  and  caused  the  stakes  of  the  palisades 
and  palings  to  dance  in  a  manner,  that  would  have  been  incredible,  had  tve  not  actually  seen  it  in  several  places.  At 
that  moment  it  was,  that  every  one  ran  out  of  doors.  Then  were  to  be  seen  animalH  flying  in  all  directions ;  children 
etying  and  screaming  in  the  streets;  men  and  women  seized  with  offVight.  stood  horror-struck  with  the  dreadful  scene 
bdbre  them,  unable  to  move,  and  ignorant  where  to  fly  for  refuge  from  the  tottering  walls  and  trembling  earth,  which 
threatened,  every 'instant,  to.  crush  them  to  death,  or  sink  them  into  a  profound  and  immeasurable  aby&s.  Some  threw 
tbemaelvcs  on  their  knees  in  the  snow,  crossing  their  breasts,  and  ^calling  upon  thtdr  sainu  to  relieve  them  from  the 
dangers,  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  Others  passed  the  rest  of  tiiis  dreadful  night  in  prayers ;  fur  the  earthquake 
ceased  not,  but  continued  at  short  intervals,  with  a  certain  undulating  impulse,  resembling  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  and  the 
aame  qualmish  sensation,  or  sickness  at  the  stomach,  was  felt  during  the  shocks,  as  is  experienced  in  a  vessel  at  sea.  The 
vkdeoce  of  the  earthquake  was  greatest  In  the  forests,  where  it  appeared  as  if  there  was  a  battle  raging  between  the  trees,  for 
■at  imly  their  branches  were  destroyed,  but  even  their  trunks  are  said  to  have  been  detached  from  their  places,  and  dashed 
■gainst  each  other  with  inconceivable  violence  and  confusion ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Indians,  in  thi^r  figurative  manner  of 
f peaking,  declared,  that  all  the  forests  were  dmnk.  The  war,  also,  seemed  to  be  carried  on  between  the  moimtains,  some  of 
which  were  torn  from  their  beds  and  thrown  uix>n  others,  leaving  immense  chasms  in  the  places  from  whence  they  had  issued ; 
and  the  very  tree»,  with  which  they  were  covered,  sunk  down,  leaving  only  the  tops  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Others 
were  completely  overturned,  their  branches  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  roots  only  remained  above  ground.  During  this 
genera]  wreck  of  nature,  the  ice,  upwards  of  six  feet  thick,  was  rent  and  thrown  up  in  large  p;cces ;  and  from  the  openinga 
IB  many  parts,  there  issued  thick  doudsof  smoke,  or  fountains  of  dirt  and  sand,  which  s|x>uted  up  to  a  very  considerable 
height.  The  springs  were  either  choked  up  or  impregnated  with  sulphur.  Many  rivers  were  totally  lost ;  others  were  di- 
verted from  their  course,  and  their  waters  entirely  corrupted.  Some  of  them  became  j/tUnw,  others  red,  and  the  great  river  ot 
At  Lawrence  appeared  entirely  wkiU  as  far  down  as  Tadoussac.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon  must  astonish  those  who 
laew^e  size  of  the  river,  and  the  immense  body  of  water  in  various  parts,  which  must  have  required  such  an  abundance  of 
■aatter  to  whiten  it.  They  w^rite  fVom  Montreal,  that,  during  the  earthquake,  they  plainly  saw  the  stakes  of  the  i^keting,  or 
palisades,  jump  up,  as  if  they  had  been  dancing ;  that,  of  two  doors  in  the  same  room,  one  opened  and  the  other  shut  of  their 
«wn  accord  ;  that  the  chimneys  and  tops  of  the  bouses  beat,  like^e  branches  of  trees  agitated  by  the  wind ;  that,  when  they 
went  to  walk,  they  felt  the  earth  following  them,  and  rising  at  every  step  they  took,  sometimes  striking  against  the  sole  of  the 
Ibot  and  other  things  in  a  very  forcible  and  surprising  manner.  From  Three  Rivers  they  write,  that  the  finit  shock  was  the 
AHMt  violent,  and  commenced  with  a  noise  resembling  thunder.  The  houses  were  agitated  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  tojis 
of  trees  during  a  tempest,  with  a  noise,  as  if  fire  was  crackling  fn  the  garrets.  The  first  shock  lasted  half  an  hour,  or  rather 
better,  though  its  greatest  force  was  properly  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  we  believe  there  was  not  a  single  shock, 
which  did  not  cause  the  earth  to  open  more  or  less.  As  for  the  r«st^  we  have  renqarked,  that,  though  this  earthquake  con- 
tinued almost  without  intermission,  yet  it  was  not  always  of  an  equal  violence.  Sometimes  it  was  like  the  pitching  of  a  large 
▼easel,  which  dragged  heavily  at  her  anchors ;  and  it  was  this  motion,  which  occasioned  many  to  have  a  giddiness  in  their 
heads,  and  qualmishness  at  their  stomachs.  At  other  times,  the  motion  was  hurried  and  irregular,  creating  sudden  jerks, 
•osne  of  which  were  extremrly  violent,  but  the  most  common  was  a  slight  tremulous  motion,  which  occurred  frequently  with 
Ifttk  noise.  Many  of  the  French  inhabitants  and  Indians  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene,  state,  that  a  great  way  up 
ttw  river  of  Trois-rivieres,  about  18  miles  above  Quebec,  the  hills,  which  border  the  river  on  either  side,  and  which  were 
of  ■  prodigious  height,  were  torn  from  their  foundations,  and  plunged  into  'the  river,  causing  it  to  change  Its  course,  and  spread 
itaelf  over  a  large  tract  of  land  recently  cleared:  the  broken  earth  mixed  with  the  waters,  and,  for  several -months,  changed 
the  ooknir  of  the  great  river  St  Lawrence,  into  which  that  of  Trois-rivicres  disembogued  itself.  In  the  course  of  this  violent 
eonvulsion  of  nature,  lakes  appeared  where  none  ever  existed  before ;  mountains  were  overthrown,  swallowed  up  by  the  gap- 
ing earth,  or  precipitated  into  adjacent  rivers,  leaving  In  their  place  frightfbl  chasms  or  level  plains.  Falls  and  rapids  were 
changed  into  gentle  streams ;  and  gentle  streams  into  falls  and  rapids.  Rivers,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  sought  other 
hcds,  or  totally  disappeared.  The  earth  and  the  mountains  were  violently  Kplit  and  rent  in  innumerable  places,  creating 
chasms  and  precifrfces.  whose  depths  tiave  never  yet  been  ascertained.  Such  devastatk>n  was  also  occasioned  in  the  woods, 
that  more  than  a  thoiiwind  acrr«,  in  one  neighbourhood,  were  completely  overturned }  and  where,  but  a  short  time  before,  no- 
thing met  the  eye  but  one  immense  forest  of  trees,  now  were  to  be  seen  extensive  cleared  lands,  apparently  just  turned  up  by 
the  plough.  At  Tadoussac,  about  150  miles  below  Quebec,  on  the  north  shore,  the  effect  of  the  earthqualie  was  not  less  vio- 
lent than  in  other  places,  and  such  a  heavy  shower  of  volcanic  ashes  fell  in  that  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  that  the  waters  were  as  viol'rntly  agitated  an  during  a  tempest.  Near  St  Psul's  bay,  about  50  miles  below  Quebec, 
•n  tlie  north  shore,  a  mountain,  about  a  quarter  of  •  league  in  circumference,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  St  Lanrrence,  was 
pretipitoted  into  the  river ;  but,  as  if  it  bad  only  made  a  plunge,  it  arose  ftom  the  bottom,  and  bocame  a  small  island,  form- 
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powerfully  seconded  by  warnings  and  exhortations  of 
the  clergy,  that  a  general  reformation  was  efTectcd, 
both  among  the  French  and  Indian  rtsidents.  The 
baneful  commerce  in  spiritous  liquors  was  universal- 
ly proscribed  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  penances, 
processions,  and  pilgrimages  ;  and  the  affairs  of  New 
France  began  to  assume  an  entirely  new  and  highly 
promising  appearance.  The  company  of  Canada, 
however,  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  support,  any 
longer,  80  unprofitable  a  settlement,  made  a  voiunlary 
surrender  of  their  rights  to  the  French  king  in  166+, 
who  entirely  new  modelled  the  government  of  the 
colony  ;  but  committed  the  trade  of  the  country  to 
the  company  dcs  Index  Occideniales.  Considerable 
reinforcements,  both  of  troops  and  settlers,  were  sent 
from  France.  Numerous  forts  were  erected  along 
the  lakes,  to  check  the  encroaching  commerce  of 
New  England,  to  protect  the  Canadiau  traders  in 
their  excursions,  and  to  keep  the  hostile  Indiana 
in  awe.  The  attention  of  the  French  court  was 
ftrongly  attracted  to  its  American  possessions,  by 
the  able  representation  of  M.  Talon,  intendant  of 
Quebec;  and  it  is  from  the  active  administration  "of 
this  enlightened  magistrate,  that  the  province  of  New 
France  dates  its  prosperity. 

About  the  same  time  the  Jesuit  missionaries  be^an 
to  have  at  least  more  political  success  among  many  ol 
the  more  distant  savage  tribes.  Besides  the  Hurons, 
Algonqums,  Outaouais,  and  particularly  the  Abena- 
quib,  who  had  long  been  their  allies,  the  Outagamis 
or  Foxes,  the  Illinois,  the  Sioux,  the  Assiniboils,  the 
KnistenitDX  or  Creek  Indiana,  the  Nipissiiigs,  &c. 
were  brought  to  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  co- 
lony. Many  powerful  chiefs,  also,  among  the  Onon- 
dag^Bor  Onnontaguese,  the  Agniers,  the  Oiineyouihs, 
the  Tsounonthouans,  and  other  nearer  branches  of 
the  hitherto  hostile  Iroquois,  became  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  were  of  the  greatest  service  in  at- 
taching their  countrymen  to  the  French  interest. 
But  the  colonists  of  New  France,  always  intoxicated 
with  the  idea  of  their  national  greatness,  were  conti- 
nually exciting  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  their  In- 
dian neighbours,  by  attempting  to  treat  them  as  suh- 
jecta  rather  than  as  allies,  or  by  endeavouring  to  gain 
advantages  over  them,  through  roauoeuvring  and 
treachery  ;  while,  by  imitating  the  savage  practices 
of  the  natives  in  t!ie  field  of  battle,  and  wasting  their 
elrength  in  ill-conccrtcd  expeditions,  they  only  ex- 


posed their  own  inferiority,  and  incurred  the  cob* 
tempt  of  their  enemies.  Their  trade  with  most  of 
the  Indian  tribes  was  thus  daily  declining,  while  the 
influence  of  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  was  rapid- 
ly gaining  ground ;  and  hence  it  was  resolved,  in  the 
year  16S9,  seriously  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  New 
York,  as  the  only  mean  of  securing  the  prosperity  of 
Canada.  The  French  court  readily  approved  of  the 
plan  ;  and  though  a  negociation  was  actually  pending 
at  the  time,  fur  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  two  na- 
tions in  America,  the  government  of  Canada  was  au- 
thorized to  make  a  secret  expedition  against  the  £ng> 
lish,  without  any  formal  intimation  of  hostilities.  The 
measure  was  as  bloodily  executed,  as  it  had  been  dis> 
honourably  devised ;  and,  in  a  cowardly  assault  upon 
some  of  the  settlements  in  New  York,  even  the  dc- 
fenceless  women  and  children  were  cruelly  put  to  the 
sword.  The  English  being  thus  well  advertised  of 
the  inveteracy  of  their  enemy,  soon  discovcxd,  oa 
their  part,  that  the  reduction  of  New  France  vru 
equally  essential  to  the  existence  of  their  colonies  ; 
and  from  this  period  to  the  final  conquest  of  Canada* 
the  history  of  that  province  exhibits  a  continued  and 
systematic  struggle  between  the  French  and  Engliab 
colonies  in  North  America,  to  enlarge  their  Indiu 
alliances,  to  extend  their  share  in  the  fur-trade,  to 
encroach  upon  each  other's  boundaries,  r.nd  to  hasten 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  rival  settlement. 

It  would  not  be  easy,  and  it  is  now  altogether im» 
material,  to  ascertain  the  justice  of  their  re»peciire 
claims,  and  alleged  reasons  of  invasion.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  in  general,  that  the  English  had 
fairly  bargained  and  faithfully  purchased  ^om  the 
Indians  the  greater  part  of  their  territories  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  had  a  just  title  both  to  claim  a  pro- 
perty in  the  lands  themselves,  and  to  regard  as  sub* 
jects  of  Great  Britain,  those  savage  tribes  who  re- 
mained upon  the  soil,  under  the  protection  of  their 
government.  They  enforced  this  claim,  however,  to 
gently,  that  the  Indians,  while  they  enjoyed  the  great- 
est advantages,  experienced  na  sense  of  subjugation, 
but  were  always  treated  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  even  while  receiving  pay  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
field.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  a  direct 
dominion  over  all  the  native  tribes  in  North  America, 
and  even  over  such  as,  by  long  residence,  had  become 
naturalized  subjects  of  Britain ;  because,  as  they  al- 
leged, they  were  the  descendants  of  nations  who  had 


iu£  with  the  shore  a  convenient  harbour,  well  sheltered  from  all  winds.     Lower  down  the  river,  towards  Point  Allanettfli. 

LCnUre* forest,  of  considerable  extent,  won  loosened  Trom  the  main  land,  and  slid  into  the  riv«r  St  Lawrence,  where  the 

ftook  fresh  root  in  the  water.     There  are  three  circumstances,  however,  which  have  rendered  this  extraordinary  eartttqualw 

particularly  remarkable.     The^rst  is  I'ti  duration,  it  hav  ing  continued  fruin  February  tu  August,  that  i»  to  t^y,  n«r«  Un»  nr 

■tunUAjt,  alatMt  milhout  intcrmitsion.     It  is  true,  the  shocks  were  nut  always  equally  violent.     In  ^vcral  places*  as  toWKrdi  the 

Ijnountains  behind  Quebec,  the  thundering  noise  and  trembling  motion  continued  succesiiivcly  for  a  coa&tderable  time,     la 

l^ers,  as  towards  TadoiLssac,  the  shocks  continued  general  for  two  or  three  days  ot  a  time,  with  much  violence.     The  wroii^ 

!  drcunigtance  relates  to  the  cjctent  of  this  earthquake,  which  we  believe  «as  universal  throughout  the  whole  of  New  Fmnct; 

foi-  wo  learn,  that  it  was  felt  from  f/jfe  Fert^c  and  Gcup^,  which  arc  situatt '  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  to  beyonJ 

Montreal :  as  also  in  New  England,  Acadia,  and  other  places  jnore  remote.     As  far  an  it  has  come  to  our  knowicdje,  thi.« 

earthquake  extended  tnore  than  fiOO  miles  in  length,  and  alwut  300  in  breadth.     Hence,  about  IttO.OOO  itquare  miles  of  tawl 

►•Were  convulsed  at  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  nioniciit,  +     The  third  circumstance  which  appears  the  most  rctnorkobie  ct 

[All.  rcgftrds  the  extraordinary  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  which  has  been  extended  to  us  and  our  habitations;  for  wt 

Ijuivi.-  scon  near  us  the  largo  opcniugn  and  chobms,  which  the  earthquake  occaoiuncd,  and  the  prodigious  extent  of  country* 

^'«rhic1i  h.-is  been  either  totally  lost,  or  hidcou»ly  convuLifed,  vttAout  our  lo*ing  citkar  man,  leonaii,  or  child,  or  eren  having  ■  hair 

^  their  Itcad  touched." 

f  It  wait  afterwards  found  tu  have  extended  through  Upper  Canada,  where  it  overturned  a  chain  of  free-stone  niQuntjun*, 

■ore  than  300  mile.^  in  length. 
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Canada  of  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  savagM.  I  told 
~"~v^  him,  that  I  would  give  him  every  assistance  in  my 
power,  and  to  this  purpose  hid  him  lay  hold  ;  but  m 
a  few  raomentb  he  was  torn  from  my  side  and  by  hia 
■bricks  1  judged  was  soon  demolished." — "  It  was 
computed,  that  1500  hundred  persons  were  killed  or 
made  prisoners  by  these  savages  during  this  fatal  day. 
Many  of  the  latter  were  carried  off  by  them,  and 
never  returned.  A  few,  through  favourable  accidents, 
found  their  way  back  to  their  native  country,  after 
having  experienced  a  long  aiid  severe  captivity." — 
"  That  the  unprovoked  cruelly  of  this  commander 
was  not  approved  by  the  generality  of  his  country, 
men,  I  have  since  been  convinced  by  many  proofs. 
One  only,  however,  which  I  received  from  a  person, 
who  was  witness  to  it,  I  shall  at  present  give.  A 
Canadian  merchant,  of  some  consideratiou,  having 
heard  of  the  surrender  of  the  English  fort,  celebrated 
the  fortunate  event  with  great  rejoicings  and  hospi- 
tality, according  to  the  custom  of  tliHt  country  ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  news  of  the  massacre,  which  en- 
sued, reach  his  ears,  than  he  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  festivity,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  severest  terms, 
against  the  inhuman  permission  ;  declaring,  at  the 
■ame  time,  that  those,  who  had  connived  at  it,  had 
thereby  drawn  down  on  that  part  of  their  king's  do- 
minions the  vcngcaice  of  heaven."  (See  Carver's 
Travels  in  North  America^  p.  3lC,  kc.)  It  has  been 
alleged,  in  extenuation  of  this  bloody  transaction,  thai 
it  was  impossible  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  Indians  ; 
but  it  will  not  be  easy  to  convince  the  world,  lliat  a 
body  of  10,000  Christian  troops  could  not  have  pre- 
vented  the  massacre  from  becoming  so  general ;  and 
there  is  a  practical  proof  of  the  contrary,  in  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  William  Johnson  in  the  invasion  of  Ca- 
nada, who  made  such  unwearied  exertions  to  keep 
the  Indians,  in  the  English  army,  within  the  bounds 
ef  humanity,  that  not  a  peasant,  woman,  or  child 
was  hurt  by  them,  or  even  a  house  burnt,  while  they 
were  in  the  enemy's  country. 

It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  of  the  present 
article  to  attempt  a  detailed  account  of  even  the  prin- 
cipal expeditions  and  occurrences,  in  the  course  of 
this  contest  for  existence,  between  the  rival  colonies; 
but  it  may  be  remarked  in  gefteral,  as  a  very  unac- 
tnuntablf  circumstance,  that  the  province  of  Canada, 
which  was  so  thinly  inhabited  and  so  poorly  provid- 
ed, should  have  been  able  to  withiiaud,  for  euch  a 
length  of  time,  the  whole  power  of  the  English  set- 
tlemeiita;  wliich,  in  addition  to  their  decided  superio- 
rity bv  sea,  were  able  to  bring  five  times  the  number 
of  fighting  men  into  the  field.  •  The  frequent  discom- 
fiture and  tardy  progress  of  the  British  forces,  may 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  inexperience  of  their  com- 
manders m  the  American  mode  ot  warfare,  to  the 
endless  dissensions  between  the  provinces  and  their 
governors,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  perbonal  animo- 
sities and  of  private  interests  among  tliose  who  should 
have  iimtcd  in  the  service  of  their  country.  About 
the  year  1758,  however,  the  arms  of  Great  Brnaiu 
began  to  be  attended  with  better  success  in  North 
America;  and  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  by  his  good  conduct  as  a  commander, 
H0  well  as  by  his  cxtraordinar)'  influence  with  the  In- 
tliaut  as  a.  ncgociatorj  wat  emiaeotJj  irjiuumental  u 
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giving  this  favourable  tutti  to  the  state  cf  affairi, 
and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  final  subjugation  of 
Canada.  The  operations  of  the  campaign,  for  this 
purpose,  were  directed  in  three  different  quarters,  to  m 
gradually  to  approach  each  other,  and  at  length  to  unite 
in  one  point.  General  Wolfe,  with  8000  men,  wa* 
appointed  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec.  Gene* 
ral  Amherst,  at  that  time  commander  in  chief  of  thr 
forces  in  America,  was  directed,  with  12,000  men,  to 
reduce  Ticonderago  and  Crown-point,  and  then  cross- 
ing lake  Champlain,  to  co-operate  with  General 
Wolfe.  Brigadier  General  Prideaux,  assisted  by  Sir 
Wdham  Johnson's  abilities  and  advice,  was  commii- 
sioncd  tu  attack  fort  Niagara,  and  thence  to  procred 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  other  commanders,  for 
the  siege  of  Montreal.  These  three  dtfTeretit  diti- 
sions,  by  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, accomplished  their  respective  objects; 
and  actually  met  at  the  walls  of  Montreal,  within  2^ 
hours  of  each  other.  A  more  particular  account  of 
their  progress  and  exploits  has  aireadv  been  given 
in  the  aticle  Amkhica  ;  and  we  have  only  to  mention 
the  general  result  in  this  place.  By  the  capitulation 
of  Montreal  on  the  7th  of  September  1760,  the  re- 
duction of  Canada  was  completed  ;  and  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  in  1763.  The  province  was  found  by  the 
conquerors  in  a  vtry  impoverished  condition;  and 
the  inhabitants,  in  many  places,  were  supplied  with 
provisions  from  the  stores  of  the  army.  For  several 
years  after  the  conquest,  the  country  continued  ia 
a  very  unsettled  state ;  and  presented  innumerable 
obstacles  to  the  British  traders.  The  Indian  tribes, 
either  not  considering  the  French  government  as  suf- 
ficiently authorised  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Bntain,  or  excited  against  their  new  master* 
by  the  Popish  missionaries,  who  resided  among  tbcin  ; 
carried  on,  for  some  time,  a  desultory  and  destruc- 
tive warfare ;  rendered  all  intercourse  with  the  interior 
extremely  hazardous ;  and  prevented  the  extcnsioa  of 
settlements,  either  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  cultiva- 
tion. The  most  formidable  confederacy  of  the  na- 
tives was  directed  by  a  celebrated  Indian  warrior 
named  Pontiac,  who  had  always  been  strongly  at- 
tached to  th«  French  interest.  In  the  year  1763  he 
look  by  surprise  fort  MichilUmackinac,  which  is  si- 
tuated between  the  lakes  Huron  and  Mihigan  ;  but 
treated  the  garrison  with  connderable  humanity,  la 
the  following  year,  he  made  a  similar  attempt  against 
fort  Detroit,  between  lake  Erie  and  lake  St  Clair; 
but  having  been  thwarted  in  his  designs,  and  the 
garrison  having  received  a  considerable  reinforcement, 
he  proposed  an  accommodation,  concluded  a  peace, 
and  received  a  pension  from  the  British  guvcrmncut, 
as  the  purchase  of  his  friendship.  The  confederate 
Indians  soon  after  returned  to  their  different  pro- 
vinces, and  gradually  became  reconciled  tu  the  con- 
querors of  the  country. 

Previous  to  the  year  1664',  the  supreme  authority 
in  Canada  was  entirely  military  ;  and  the  will  of  the 
governor  was  the  sole  fciintain  of  justice.  At  that 
period,  a  code  of  laws,  tuunded  upon  the  practice 
in  Paris,  was  given  to  the  colony,  and  a  council  <^ 
state  was  established  in  the  capitah  This  council 
consisted  of  the  govcrnori  the  bishop,  the  iaicudauti 
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Mda.  fonr  eouniellors  choaen  by  these  three,  a  procurator 
'w  ■  general,  and  a  chief  •ecretanr.  This  constitution 
afterwards  underwent  various  alterations.  The  num* 
ber  of  counsellors  was  gradually  increased  to  twelve, 
and  the  subaltern  judges  to  so  great  a  multitude,  that  a 
litigious  spirit  began  to  prevail  among  the  colonists, 
from  the  influence  of  which  they  have  continued  to  suf- 
fer even  to  the  present  day.  During  the  first  four  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British,  it  was 
divided  into  three  military  govern n,eiits,  and  the  of- 
fcers  of  the  army  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of 
commanders  and  judges.  The  laws  of  England, 
however,  were  soon  established  io  the  province  i  and 
its  criminal  code,  particularly,  was  speedily  ea- 
perienced  to  be  an  inestimable  benefit,  in  comparison 
with  the  tyrannical  and  summary  proceedings  of  the 
French  system.  But  the  English  civil  laws  were 
not  received  with  equal  approbation  by  the  old  colo- 
nists; and,  in  1774,  an  act  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture restored  in  their  place  the  old  cotttume  de  Paris. 
A  council  was  at  the  same  time  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  chief  justice,  the 
secretary  of  the  province,  and  SO  other  members, 
chosen  mdifferently  from  the  French  and  British  re- 
«dents»  invested  both  with  a  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authority,  and  possessing  power  to  perform  every 
act  of  government,  except  that  of  imposing  taxes. 
This  pun,  however,  was  not  greatly  relished,  either 
by  the  British  emigrants,  who  thus  found  themselves 
deprived  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  privileges 
which  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  own  country,  or  by 
the  Canadian  inhabitants,  who  had  begun  to  relish 
the  advantages  of  a  free  government.  Hence,  in 
1791-2,  all  the  benefits  of  the  British  constitution 
were  extended  to  this  part  of  the  empire.  The  co- 
lony was  divided  into  two  distinct  provinces,  called 
the  Upper  and  Lower.  A  legislative  council  and 
an  aasembly  were  constituted  in  each,  having  power, 
with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  to  make  laws, 
which  shoold  not  be  contrary  to  the  acts  of  the  Bri- 
dah  parliament ;  but  the  king  has  a  right  to  declare 
his  dissent  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  receiv- 
ing the  bill.  The  -legislative  council  of  the  upper 
province  must  consist  of  at  least  seven  members,  and 
that  of  the  lower  of  15  ;  which  numbers,  however, 
may  be  augmented  at  the  king's  pleasure,  and  has 
been  recently  increased  to  twenty-one.  These  are 
•ummoned  by  the  governor  under  the  royal  authori- 
ty, and  are  nominated  for  life,  unless  they  forfeit, 
their  seats  by  an  absence  of  four  years,  or  by  pay- 
ing allegiance  to  a  foreigrn  power.  The  house  of  as- 
sembly in  Lower  Canada  consists  of  50  members, 
and  in  Upper  Canada  of  16,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
fineeholders  in  the  towns  and  counties.  In  the  coun- 
ties, the  electors  must  be  possessed  of  landed  pro- 
pertT  to  the  clear  yearly  value  of  40  shillinzs  or  op- 
waras ;  ud,  in  the  towns,  must  possess  a  dwelling- 
house  and  lot  of  ground  to  the  yearly  value  of  L.  5 
ateiiing  ;  or  must  have  paid,  for  one  year  at  least,  a 
snent  of  L.  10  per  annum.  These  councils  must  be 
assembled  once,  at  least,  every  twelve  months  ;  and 
the  bouses  of  assembly  continue  four  years  at  most, 
but  are  subject  to  be  dissolved  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  full  period.  The  governor,  together  with 
such  of  the  executive  cooocif  as  nuiy  be  appointed 


by  the  king,  for  the  affairs  of  each  province,  are  to  Canada, 
act  as  a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  for  hearing  and  de-  ^  ""»"■' "^ 
termining  appeals ;  subject,  however,  to  such  ap- 
peals from  their  sentence  as  existed  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  act  appointing  this  constitution.  The 
whole  is  superintended  by  au  officer  styled  Governor 
General  of  the  four  British  Provinces  in  North  A- 
merica ;  but  each  of  them  has  a  lieutenant-govemorj 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor- general,  has  aU 
the  powers  of  a  chief  magistrate. 

It  has  been  questioned,  with  considerable  appear- 
ance of  Justice,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
were  su£aciently  prepared  for  such  a  full  extension  of 
the  British  constitution.  The  majority  of  the  assem- 
bly in  each  province,  especially  in  the  Lower,  are 
always  of  French  descent ;  and  have  thus  the  power 
of  passing  such  regulations,  as  may  be  most  agreeable 
to  their  views  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,, they  are  in 
general  very  far  from  being  properly  qualified,  by 
their  degree  of  education,  or  habits  of  life,  to  dis- 
charge the  o£fice  of  legislators.  The  counties,  though 
large,  are  so  thinly  inhabited,  that  they  can  very  sel- 
dont  furnish  persons  fitted  to  represent  them.  The 
few  who  might  be  competent  to  undertake  the  office, 
cannot  easily  leave  their  habitations  and  emplo)ment8f 
without  great  detriment  to  their  private  interests. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
members  of  assembly,  at  least  in  Lower  Canada,  is 
composed  of  merchants,  shopkeepers,  lawyers,  Hcc, 
residing  in  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  Canadians 
themselves  opposed,  at  first,  the  introduction  of  the 
present  form  of  government ;  and  it  was  procured 
chiefly  by  the  application  of  British  residents.  But 
in  order  to  have  given  the  latter  what  they  wished^ 
the  superiority  in  the  government,  as  well  as  upon, 
every  principle,  which  renders  a  union  desirable,  there 
ought  to  have  been  only  one  house  of  assembly  for 
both  provinces. 

For  the  more  regular  administration  of  justice,  courts  of 
Lower  Canada  was,  in  1794<,  divided  into  three  dis-  justice, 
tricts:  that  of  Trois  Rivieres,  in  which  there  is  only 
one  jbdge ;  that  of  Quebec,  in  which  there  is  one  chief 
justice,  three  puisne  judges,  and  a  solicitor  general ; 
and  that  of  Montreal,  in  which  there  is  the  same 
number  as  in  Quebec,  with  an  attorney  general ;  but 
both  the  solicitor  and  attorney  general  are  competent, 
to  attend  the  several  courts  throughout  the  province ; 
and,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  absence,  the 
attorney  general  conducts  all  criminal  suits  in  each 
of  the  districts.  The  upper  province  is  considered 
as  only  one  district ;  and  has  one  chief  justice,  with 
three  puisne  judges.  The  chief  justices  are  always 
British. 

There  are  about  60,000  militia  in  Canada,  but  they  Military 
are  neither  well  clothed  nor  trained.    The  English  and  e>tablitL 
the  Canadians  also  are  distributed  into  separate  corps,  mot. 
while  the  latter  are  both  officered  by  their  own  peo- 
ple and  taught  their  exercise  in  French,  so  as  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  acting  in  the  same  brigade  with 
British  troops. 

The  revenues  of  Lower  Canadai  consist  of  the  Rnrenues. 
casual  and  territorial  revenue  of  the  crown  prior  to 
the  conquest,  which  has  been  given  up  by  his  majes- 
ty in  aid  of  the  civil  expences  of  the  province.    This 
ariiet  fiom  ledroU  de  quiate  k$  kdt  cf  H»/sf,  (da-. 
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Qtiuda.  ties  paid  upon  the  tale  of  property),  rent  paid  for  the 
-M.'  ■  kiog'e  postii  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  for  the  for- 
ges of  St  Miuricc.  To  these  are  to  be  added  certain 
permanent  and  moderate  duties,  (imposed  either  by 
acts  of  the  British  parliament  prior  to  the  constitu* 
tijual  act  of  ii»e  year  I79lf  or  by  those  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,)  on  wine,  spirits,  tea,  and  a  few 
other  articles  imported  into  Canada.  Tlie  whole  ta- 
ken together,  produce  from  ^  30,000  to  ig35,00O  a 
year  ;  and  nearly  suffice  for  the  ordinary  expences  of 
the  civil  government,  any  deficiencies  being  made 
good  from  the  military  chest.  Duties,  to  nearly  the 
same  amount,  are  also  collected  under  temporary  acts 
of  the  provincial  legislature,  and  applied  to  particu- 
lar purposes,  such  as  the  building  of  court  houses, 
gaols,  ic.  The  expencc3  of  the  Indian  department 
of  the  two  Canadas,  including  the  salaries  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  what  is  paid  in  Kngland  for  goods  sent  out 
as  presents  to  the  Indians,  (who  are  treated  by  the 
Britibh  government  as  military  allies),  amount,  on  an 
average,  to  about  of  25,000  per  annum  ;  and  are  re- 
gularly included  in  a  vote  of  parliament,  and  defrayed 
out  of  the  army  extraordinaries.  But  the  surplus 
expence  of  Great  Britain  in  supporting  Canada  is 
well  repaid  by  the  consumption  of  her  manufactures, 
the  employment  given  to  her  seamen,  the  supplies  af- 
forded to  \\tT  West  India  islands,  and  the  variety  of 
Vseful  productions  which  she  imports  from  the  colo- 
ny. \ 

The  external  appearance  of  Canada,  like  that  of 
North  America  in  general,  is  altogether  of  the  majes- 
tic cluractcr  i  and  inanimate  nature  is  there  exhibited 
on  the  grandest  scale.  Every  thing  is  vast  and  sub- 
lime. Lakes,  that  can  be  compared  only  to  seas ; 
rivers  of  immense  and  amazing  velocity  ;  cataracts  of 
inconceivable  magnificence ;  mountams  and  forests 
apparently  intermmable,  are  every  where  presented  to 
the  view,  in  contijiued  succession  and  iucschaustible 
variety.  In  the  districts  of  Upper  Canada  there  are 
plains  of  great  extent  and  beauty;  but  the  general 
and  ordinary  prospect  throughout  the  country  is  that 
of  mountainous  ridges,  rismg  behind  each  other, 
stretching  in  all  directions,  and  completely  covered 
with  wood  ;  so  that  the  cultivated  parts  appear  like  a 
few  islands  scattered  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  and 
arc  almost  wholly  lost  to  the  view,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  towns,  where  the  t-ceiicry  is  rich  and 
pleasing,  presenting  a  beautiful  mixture  of  cottages 
and  corn  fields,  of  villages  and  country  residences. 
On  entering  the  St  Lawrence,  a  continued  forest  ap- 
pears down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  water  j  but  the 
trees  are  there  rather  dwarfish  and  scraggy,  more 
like  brushwood  than  timber.  On  both  sides,  arc 
mountains  of  immense  height,  which  frequently  ter- 
minate in  acute  pointed  cape&;  and  from  the  bottom 
of  these  to  the  edge  of  the  river  lies  a  level  tract  of 
laud  gradually  advancing  to  general  cultivation. 

The  great  river  of  Canada,  the  St  Lawrence,  ia 
universally  regarded  as  the  second,  and  may  even  be 
affirmed  to  be  the  first,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its 
length,  if  reckoned  from  the  egress  of  lake  On- 
tario, is  700  miles  ;  but  if  computed  from  lake  Su- 
perior, is  not  less  tlian  2500.  But  the  greatness  of 
its  breadth,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  navigable, 
form  ita  dititinguighing  characteristics.    It  is  90  miles 
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wide  at  its  mouth,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  chio. 
nels  by  the  island  of  Anticosti,  which  is  120  miles 
long  and  SO  broad,  bfrrco  and  of  little  value,  and  oc- 
cupied only  in  winter  by  a  few  savages  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  chase.     It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
line  nearly  400  miles  from  its  mouth ;  for  ships  of 
considerable  size,  as  high  as  Montreal ;  while  fihip* 
of  the  largest  class  may  be  navigated  on  the  lakeit 
through  which  it  flows,  at  a  distance  of  20OO  miles 
from  Its  junction  with  tlie  ocean.     It  receives  in  it* 
progress  an  innumerable  multitude  of  smaller  rivers^ 
and  several  of  considerable  niagnitude.     Thrse  tribu- 
tary waters   flow  chiefly  from  the  north  ;  and  the 
moat  remarkable  are,  the  Sagueiiny,  a  very  deep  and 
impetuous  torrent,  about  ttu-ee  miles  in  breadth,  ex- 
cept at  its  mouth,  bounded  by  high  and  precipilou 
banks,  eometimes  600  and  even  1000  feet  in  height^ 
taking  its  rise  from  lake  St  John,  flowing  through  a 
course  of  \50  miles,  interrupted  by  numerous  faUJi 
its  progress,  and  falling  with  a  contracted  streaoiy 
but  with  a  powerful  impulse,  into  the  waters  of  the 
St  Lawrence  atTadoussac; — the3/on/morency,which 
also  flows  from  the  north,  abounds  in  cascades*  and 
meets  the  St  Lawrence,  about  eight  milea  to  the 
eastward  of  Quebec  ; — the  ChaudierCt  which  flows 
from  lake  Megantic,  through  a  course  of  120  miles, 
and  falls  into  the  St  Lawrence  about  eight  miles  to 
the  south  west  of  Quebec,  where  its  mouth  is  com- 
plctdy  confuicd  by  thick  woody  banks  ; — the  St  A/nit 
a  stream  of  considerable  size,  flowing  from  the  north 
coast,  and  abounding  in  falls ; — the  Jaques  Carliert 
which  falls  in  about  30  miles  above  Quebec,  an' 
which  sweeps  its  broken  current  with  great  iaipetu< 
osity  over  a  ver)'  rocky  bed  ; — the  SorcT,  or  Chnmbly^ 
arising  from  lake  Champlain,  and  flowing  thruug' 
a  very  fertile  tract  of  country  ;  the  Otaouats,  or  L'ta 
tvasj  or  Grand  river,  the  largest  of  all  the^e  trihutarj 
streams,  issuing  from  various  lakes  in  the  > 
Upper  Canada,  rushing  over  a  bed   of  re; 
declivity,  and  pouring  its  waters,  of  a  bright  gix^aiU 
colour,  into  the  muddy  bosom  of  St  Lawrence,  a  feb 
miles  above  Montreal. 

The  numerous  and  magnificent  cataracts,  «^u^=l.^  | 
are  to  be  found  in  this  country,  are  its  greatest  "=■*■-  ~»- 
ral  curiosities.    In  most  of  these  falls,  there  is  inde^^d 
a  considerable  bimilarity  in  point  of  effect,  as  the  pi    ^- 
cipices,  over  which  they  are  thrown,  are  nearly  pc  'X'- 
pendicular  ;  but,  still,  each  of  them  is  diBtinguislu^^'ci. 
by  some  pecuhar  features  of  the  sublime,  the  wiL  ^^-% 
and  the  picturesque.     The  cascades  and  rapids  JikJB'C 
innumerable  j  and  are  to  be  found,  in   all    the   *^-^^' 
riety  of  romantic  beauty,  in  almost  ever)-  stream  ll:»-^*-^< 
flows  into  the  St  Lawrence,     The  following  app^^ 
to  be  the  most  worthy  of  particular  notice : — -The  h 
of  1.9/  ThomaSy  which  are  extremely  beautiful, 
about  25  teet  in  height ; — of  Si  CharUs^  a  very   «" 
roantic  cat^^ract  of  30  feet,  near  the  lake  of  the  sa 
name ; — of  Saguenatft  at  the  mouth  of  thai  river,  abo  ■— *' 
50  feet  high,  forming  an  immense  sheet  of  wat^"-^' 
which  18  so  perpetually  broken  in  its  descent,  as    ^^ 
assume  a  resplendent  white  appearance  ; — oi  St  Ar*^^^ 
which  are  seven  in  number,  very  near  to  each  otl»c-^7' 
the  largest  of  which  is  about  130  feet  high,  and    '^** 
surrounded   with    remarkably  rugged   steep   woo<»      * 
banks ;— of  La  Puccy  the  chief  ot  which  is  1 12  fc*— -^^ 
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and  it  to  completely  clothcil  with  wood, 
•ummit  of  the  precipice,  as  to  produce  a 
and  solemn  gloom  ;<— of  the  Chuudiere, 
jr  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about 

broad,  descending  from  a  height  of  120 
three  distinct  cataracts,  surrounded  with 
kd  abounding  in  the  wddest  and  most  pictU' 
►nes  ;^-of  J«o«/more«cy,  exactly  at  the  con» 
^f  that  river  with  the  St  Lawrence,  about 
in  breadth,  falls  in  one  undivided  mass  Irom 
iicular  height  of  246  feet,  and  having  few 
18  steep  and  lofty  banks,  is  more  rematkable 
?ur  than  for  beauty  ; — and  of  Niagara,  be. 
ies  Erie  and  Ontario,  600  yards  wide,  divid* 

fD  islands  into  three  distinct  cataracts,  one  of 
142  and  another  160  feet  high,  the  noise  of 
heard  to  the  extent  of  15  miles,  and  the 
I  vapour,  which  they  throw  up,  is  said  to  be 
By  observable  at  a  distance  of  90  miles, 
jroo  have  witnessed  this  stupendous  cataract, 
that  no  power  of  words  can  convey  an  ade- 
In  of  its  sublimity.  "  The  lofty  banks  and 
Ivoods,"  says  Mr  Hcriot,  "  which  environ 
>ndous  scene,  the  irresistible  force,  the  ra- 
motion  displayed  by  the  rolling  clouds  of 
uncommon  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colours 
itades,  the  ceaseless  intumescence  and  swift 
I  of  the  dashing  waves  below,  the  solemn  and 
l^ns  noise,  with  the  volumes  of  vapour  darting 
I  into  the  air,  which  the  simultaneous  report 
lUte  of  a  thousand  cannon  could  scarcely  eqoal, 
||ly  tend  to  impress  the  imagination  with  such 
hf  sublime  sensations,  as  few  other  combina. 

I  natural  objects  arc  capable  of  producing." 
■  Niagara,  and  Weld's  Travels  in  Cau^la, 
L  123. 

nkcs  of  Canada  are  astonishingly  numerous, 

nraters  still  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  its 

!■»  almost  to  afford  a  proof  of  its  being  more 

•  deserted  by  the  ocean,  than  the  rest  of  the 

continent.     Those  in  the  direction  of  the 

;nce,  are  by  far  the  largest ;  and  th«  first  of 

lat  meets  the  navigator,  as  he  ascends  the 

that  of  St  Peter,  which  is,  properly  speak* 

ing  more  than  an  expansion  of  the  waters  of 

iwrence,  over  a  level  country,  which  is  about 

I  long,  and  15  broad,  receives  a  number  of 

kble  rivers  into  its  bed,  and  yet  is  so  extreme. 

f,  that  the  ship-channel,  at  some  seasons,  is 

in  many  places  than  11  or  12  feet  deep. — 

tario,  or  Cataragyi/,  the  smallest  of  the  five 

tes,  is  of  an  oval  iigure,  160  miles  in  length, 

450  in  circumference.      Its  depth,  in  many 

II  not  ascertained  ;  and  it  has  frequently  been 
hwith  a  line  of  350  fathoms,  without  hnding 

>m.     It    contains   an    immense   number    of 

id  is  very  liable  to  be  agitated  by  stormy 
I  The  soil  around  its  borders  is  very  much  in. 

with  rocks,  and  yields  srveral  valuable  quar- 
tdurable  white  stone.     Various  volcanic  pro. 

are  found  on  its  banks ;  and  this  circimn- 
conjunctioD  with  its  immeasurable  depth, 
kvise  to  a  conjecture,  that  us  bastn  was  once  the 
fa  volcano.  See  Volney's  View  of  the  United 
120. — Luke  Erie,  or  OiViego,  is  300  miles 
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in  length,  40  at  its  utmoit  breadth,  710  in  ctrcum. 
ference,  and  about  50  fathoms  at  its  greatest  depth. 
At  its  northern  extremity,  it  is  much  exposed  to  vio- 
lent gates,  and  its  navigation  is  both  tedious  and 
dangerous.  It  contains,  towards  the  west,  a  number 
of  beautiful  islands,  in  which  are  many  remarkable 
caverns  abounding  in  curious  stalactites.  These 
islands  are  also  full  of  reptiles,  especially  rattlesnakes  \ 
and  the  margin  of  the  lake  is  in  many  places  com- 
pletely covered,  for  many  acres,  with  the  large  leaves 
of  the  pond  lily,  upon  which,  in  the  summer  season, 
myriads  of  water  snakes  are  seen  basking  in  the  sun. 
The  bottom  is  a  blueish  limestone  rock,  and  its  banks 
are  clothed  with  wood,  abounding  in  game  and  wild 
animals.— Lake  Huron,  t]\e  second  in  point  of  magni. 
tude,  is  of  a  triangular  form,  250  miles  in  length,  and 
1100  in  circumference.  It  contains  a  number  of 
islands,  among  whicli, one  called  Manatauiin,  signifying 
the  place  of  spirits,  and  held  sacred  by  the  Indians, 
is  nearly  100  miles  long,  and  8  in  breadth.  It  has 
also  numerous  and  extensive  bays,  one  of  which,  Sa- 
guina,  or  Saganaum,  is  15  miles  long,  and  18  wide  ; 
and  another  about  9  miles  broad,  called  Thunder  Bay, 
because  it  is  scarcely  ever  fre«  from  tremendous  thun* 
der  storms.  The  storms  on  this  lake  are  extremclr 
dangerous,  and  its  waves  both  rise  higher,  and  brealc 
quicker  than  those  of  the  ocean.  It  contains  abun. 
dance  of  large  white  fish,  and  particularly  a  rich 
and  delicate  trout,  some  of  which  are  four  or  five 
fcet  ia  length,  and  frequently  70  lb.  in  weight. 
»— Lake  Mikigan  is  situated  entirely  within  the  Ame- 
rican territories,  but  as,  together  with  lakes  Huron 
and  Superior,^  it  forma  what  has  been  called  the  Sea 
of  Canada,  it  seems  entitled  to  a  short  notice  in  this 
•sketch  of  the  principal  lakes  of  that  country.  It  i> 
fcbout  280  miles  long,  70  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and 
l>45  in  circumference.  On  its  eastern  coast  it  re- 
ceives a  number  of  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  abound 
in  ginseng.  On  its  northern  coast  is  the  Green  bay, 
or  bay  «/<"*  Pimw,  120  miles  long  and  SO  wide,  the 
waters  of  which  have  a  considerable  flux  and  reflux  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  mud  which  they  leave  behind 
causing  an  unpleasant  vapour,  when  exposed  to  the 
stm,  has  occasioned  its  Freach  name  Ptiante.  From 
this  bay  there  is  a  short  and  easy  communication  with 
the  Mississippi.  It  communicates  also  with  Lake  Hu- 
roo,  by  the  straitsof  Michillimackinac ;  and  though  no 
diurnal  ebb  or  flow  is  perceptible  in  the  waters  of  this 
passage,  yet  it  is  a£Brmed,  that  a  periodical  alteration 
takes  place  in  their  height ;  that  in  the  course  of  se- 
ven years  and  a  half,  they  gradually  rise  about  three 
feet,  while,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  they  as  imper- 
ceptibly fall  away  to  their  former  state. — Lake  SU' 
perior,  or  Tracey,  or  Condf,  is  the  largest  body  of 
fresh  water  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  being  400  miles 
in  length,  100  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  nearly  1600 
in  circumference.  It  receives  the  waters  of  nearly 
40  rivers,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  magni- 
tude ;  and  ^untauia  a  number  of  islands,  one  of  whch, 
I$U  Royale,  is  about  100  miles  long  and  4-0  broad. 
Its  bed  i»>covcrcd  with  large  uneven  rocks,  and  is  in 
many  places  beyond  the  reach  of  Suundings.  Its 
northern  banks  are  very  high  and  rugged,  and  abound 
in  virgin  copper^  but  its  eastern  shore  is  low  and 
shallow,  covered  with  stunted  trees  and  brambles,  and 
2t 
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jm'  tmafelng  qmukdtjr  of  carrants,  itniw- 
iM,-whortIeberrin,  and  nupberriety  of  extnordi* 

•  nufnte  and  ddicioui  flavonr.    The  toil,  however, 

•  around  the  grester  part  of  the  lake,  is  extremely  bar- 
red, Tielding  indeed  abaadance  of  meadow  haj,  l>nt 
scarcely -bearing  any  other  kind  of  crop  than  pMu 
toe*.  It  abound!  in  ttnrgeon  and  long  tront,  fitmi 
50  to  70  poundi  in  weight ;  and,  owing  to  the  nn- 
eqoallcd  tnuMparency  of  ita  waters,  theie  fiah  are  kcb 
to  an  attomahing  depth  from  its  nurfeoe.  It  is'  sabs 
ject  to  tremendous  storms  i  and  there  is  a  swell  npoa 
Its  coast  resembling  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Its  wateia 
have  been  observed  to  vary  b  thdr  hewht  at  parti- 

■  cnlar  periods  from  five  to  six  feet  i  which  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  occasioned  by  the  grsater  or  smaller  quantii 
ty  of  snow  in  the  adjacent  regions,  by  the  dtsaolutioo 
of  whreh  its  tributary  streams  are  supfdied.  Thia 
lake  may  be  considered  as  the  grand  reseivoii  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  as  no  other  brge  river  floara  from 
ita  bosom ;  but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  one  tenth 
part  of  the  waters,  which  are  conveyed  into  it  by  40 
channels,  are  carried  off  at  this  one  pmnt  of  evacua- 
tion, it  renoains  yet  to  be  ascertained  by  what  cause, 
whether  by  evaporation,  or  by  subtemmean  cavities^ 
the  superabundant  fluid  is  removed.  It  commuai- 
catas  with  Lake  Huron  by  the  Straits  id  St  Mary, 
which  are  rendered  unaavigaUe  for  boats  of  any  bar* 
den  br  the  rapids.  The  Iiforth*Wc8t  company,  how- 
ever, have  cut  a  canal  along  the  northern  bank,  for 
the  purpose  of  Militating  their  oomowroe,  and  have 
here  a  considerable  establishment )  but  their  principal 
fort  and  storehouses  are  ^uated  at  Kamenistiqnia^ 
vpon  the  banks  of  a  river  which  flovra  Jbto  the  north* 
west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  which  aferda  them  an 

•  easy  commonioattoo  vrith  the  interior. 

'  Of  the  immenae  noiltitude  of  smaller  lakca  whidt 
'  cover  the  inland  parts-  of  Canada,  it  is  only  a  very 
short  view  of  the  most  remarkable  that  can  here  be 
given.  Farther  west  are  the  Laie  ^  the  Woodtt 
which  has  its  name  from  the- quantity  of  wood  on  its 
banks,  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  75  milei  lone  and  40 
broad,  with  a  muddy  bottom,  and  in  some  places  of 
great  depth ;  Lake  fVinipict  or  Otanipiquet  the  reser- 
voir of  several  large  rivers  which  discharge  themselves 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  is  about  200  miles  long  and  100 
broad,  full  of  small  islands,  and  well  stored  with 
fish,  bounded  on  the  north  side  with  banks  of  black 
and  grey  rocks,  and  on  the  south  with  a  low  and  le- 
vel country  ;  Lake  Bourlton,  formed  by  the  waters 
of  the  river  Bourbon,  which  runs  a  great  way  south- 
ward, near  to  the  northern  head  of  the  Mississippi,  is 
about  80  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth  ; 
Lake  of  the  Hills,  or  Lake  Alfiabeuca,  or  Great  Slave 
Lake,  from  which  Mackenzie's  river  extends  its  course 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  about  200  miles  in  length, 
and  100  in  breadth,  and  scarcely  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  Canada.  On  the  north  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
the  principal  lakes  are,  Lake  Manikaiigamich,  at  the 
head  of  the  black  river,  which  falls  into  the  St  Law- 
rence to  the  east  of  Saguenay,  near  the  coast  of  La- 
brador, and  which  is  about  60  miles  in  circuit ;  Lake 
St  John,  on  the  river  Saguenay,  about  90  miles  in 
compass,  and  bordered  with  pine  trees  ;  Lake  Mit- 
Uutitt,  at  the  head  of  Rupert's  river,  very  irregular 
.in  its  shape,  but  nearly  200  miles  in  circumference } 
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Lake  Temiicmmiiif,  «b  tke^  TfttaM  laMt, 

into  the  Cataraquii  and  LaJat  4!RfUk^, 

French  river,  vriuch  roiw  lato  f  ahr  ffnrtf 

100  miles  each  in  xaxatmiutaiak  ^  *Oo'4h« 

the  St  Lawrence,  the  onlf  Mfe  yisrA' 

Lake  ChampUm,  at  the '  bead  «f  flie^  river 

or  S«rel,  and  akSbst  cntir^  fridlin^te  CenilOBWl 

the  United  States.    It  is  ISO  ittilea  far  leigth  ioid  ISHi 

breadth,  well  stored  with  flrfi,  mmA  aitarittcA  b  m^ 

midst  of  a  beautifiil  and  fertile  cu<ittiy. 

The  mountains  of  Omadabave 
ly  examined,  cither  with  a  <|icw  to  i 
g^  or  to  ascertain  their  sttactnvb  Thk 
ndge  is  in  the  northevn  part  of  the  fnMiao^-'fi' 
direction  of  soatl)-wcst  and  nerth-eaat*  givingi4ie|f 
many  rivers,  which  flow  chMir  toi  cIm  nImllMC 
Tliete  are  few  mountaiasr  toward*  the  vnoMiiPcA  il 


the  odbny  t  but  between  Qacbec  «iid  Ihr  aea,  tkf 


are  more- nnmeroua.  The  'wfaok 
amy  be  considered  as  a  griudtic  ciovotriri  i 
accompanied  with  oalcamMs  toeka  df*  «ofk'  ttioMSi 
and  in  horixontal  strati.  The  rnii«i  df  the  driM 
rrous  stones  seems  to  extend  id  ■  fine  nniUi  sftil,l|f 
▼ond  Lake  Michigan,  aa  ftr  aa  the  eoorees  of  Ae 
Mississippi,  and  thenctf  to  thoae  of -the  fTaaiiistlanai; 
joining  at  kngth  the  mat  dudn  erf"  the  Staof  or  Cli< 
pewyan  mountains,  whidi  asaia  mayheoowmkved^ 
a  continuation  of  the  CordiUenidif'Ae  Aadia.  •At 
the  great  hkes  of  Upper  Cimsite  asto  pleoei  miit 
Ime  of  contact  betvreen  those  toro  vaakf  rlJiinf'itf  gi*; 
oite  and  limestone.  At  the  iiai'mswit-fWrt  «f  LallF 
Winmpeg,  for  nistance^  whcte  it  ia  bm  flidK  ihdilMi 
miles  broad,  the  west  shore  is  aUrted  hf -ddeMllfl 
rocks,  about  SO  feet  high,  wUk,  cio  At  iffttii 
shore,  there  are  stiU  higher  raeka  of  ■  Jott'^idfigy 
nite.  In  the  lower  province,  particalailyi  ^'tftf 
ntte  predominates.  A  cakareoas  atiatMt^'  mm( 
found  under  the  St  Lawrence  at  the  filU  of  Whtiwi 
seems  to  proceed  along  the  bed  6i  the  river  as^ai 
Quebec ;  the  isle,  on  which  the  dtj  of  Montred  ii 
built,  is  of  a  calcareous  nature ;  the  immediate  bed  ef 
the  fall  of  Montmorency  is  a  horizontal  shelf  of  s 
black  grey  limestone,  of  the  -kind  called  primitive  or 
.crystallized;  and  the  banks  of  the  6t  Lawrence^  as 
also  of  the  other  rivers  in  Lower  Canada,  are  chiefly 
composed  of  a  schistous  substance,  generally  in  a  de^ 
cayed  and  mouldering  condition.  But  stdl  in  every 
quarter,  even  among  these  other  substances,  the  g*s- 
nite  is  found  in  strata,  more  or  less  tncHned  to  tbe 
horizon,  but  never  parallel  with  it.  There  are  veiai 
of  lead  ore  n  -ar  the  bay  of  St  Paul,  north-eeiit  of 
Quebec,  which  yield  a  few  grains  of  silvc^r.  A  cos* 
aiderable  quantity  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Trois  Rivieres ;  and  copper  on  the  soim>- 
west  of  Lake  Superior.  No  coal  has  yet  been  dih 
covered  in  Canada,  but  it  is  supposed  to  exist  in  tk 
environs  of  Quebec,  and  is  known  to  abound  in  Cape 
Breton. 

The  soil  of  lower  Canada  consists  of  a  light  afldSoa>J 
loose  blackish  earth,  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  lys^  ^^'''' 
upon  a  stratum  of  cold  clay,  ^erj  fertile,  but  sooo 
exhausted,  unless  regularly  recruited  by  a  supply  of 
manure.  The  best  of  it  is  generally  found  on  the 
banks  of  those  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  St  Law- 
rence, especially  the  Ouclle,  de  Sud,  Chambly,  ssi 
o 
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>up.     That  of  the  upper  province,  however,  is 
y  superior,  and  the  country  much  more  level, 
etter  adapted  for  cultivation.     In  Canada  there 
»rcely  be  said  to  be  more  than  two  seasons  of 
mr,  summer  and  winter.   The  snow  has  scarcely 
leared,  when  the  heat  of  summer  is  experienced ; 
le  season  of  vegetation  is  prolonged  through 
utumn  months,  till  suddenly  checked  by  the 
return  of  winter.     The  range  of  the  thermo- 
is  very  extensive,  seldom  less  than  120  degrees, 
dly  rising  in  summer  to  92,  and  frequently  faU 
k  winter  to  28  belqw  zero }  that  is,  from  60 
to  60  below  the  freezing  point.     At  midsum* 
has  been  observed  occasionally  as  high  as  96, 
I  winter  as  low  as  40  degrees  below  zero  ;  but 
•dium  temperature  in  December  and  January 
below  the  freezing  point.     lu  the  month  of 
od  August,  the  heat  is  peculiarly  oppressive ; 
September  the  weather .  is  most  pleasant.     In 
er  and  November,  the  snow  begins  to  fall,  and 
iBt  becomes  daily  more  severe.     In  December 
Duary,  winter  reigns  in  all  its  majesty,  and  the 
>  very  intense  ;  but  the  air,  by  means  of  the 
ation  of  its  aqueous  particles,  is  uncommonly 
ind  has  not  nearly  so  severe  an  effect  upon  the 
;s  at  a  moist  atmosphere  with  a  higher  tempe* 
.  When  the  cold  dry  air  enters  a  heated  apart> 
its  drying  power  is  astonishingly  increased, 
I  effects  upon  the  furniture  are  very  surprising. 
course  of  a  winter,  the  pannels  of  the  doors 
ntly  shrink  so  much,  as  almost  to  fall  out  of 
Aie,  while  the  frame  itself  shrinks  to  such  a 
',  that  the  bolt  loses  its  hold.     In  the  month 
rch,  the  sky  is  clear,  the  sun  shines  bright,  and 
It  begins  to  be  felt.     In  April,  the  influence 
rsys  is  very  considerable ;  and,  in  the  first 
>f  May,  the  snow  has  nearly  disappeared,  the 
the  rivers  and  lakes  is  broken  up,  the  ground 
ntly  soft  for  farming  operationS|  and  vegeta- 
miarkably  vigorous.     In  the  settled  parts  of 
'  Canada,  the  climate  is  greatly  milder,  and  the 
of  shorter  duration,  frequently  passing  with> 
tch  frost,  and  sometimes  with  scarcely  any  snow. 
T  Lake  Ontario,  I«ake  Erie,   Lake  Huron, 
ike  Mihigan,  are  subject  to  be  frozen  to  any 
iistaoce  ^om  their  coasts ;  but  Lake  Superior, 
:•  oi*e  northerly  situation,  is  usually  covered 
solid  body  of  ice  for  an  extent  of  70  miles 
tnd.     In  the  region  to  the  north-west  of  Lake 
or,  extending  to  the  Stony  Mountains,  and 
lorth wards  to  the  latitude  of  72°,    the  cli- 
nd  soil  are  completely  Siberian.     The  ground 
'rally  flat,  bare  of  trees,  (unless  here  and  there 
iS  stunted  growth,)   interspersed  with  lakes, 
:8,  and  an  infinite  number  of  streams,  and  in- 
ly swept  by  stormy  icy  winds  from  the  north- 
From  the  latitude  of  46°  the  earth  is  frozen 
hout  the  whole  course  of  the  year ;  and  at  sc* 
adiug  posts,  between  50^  and  56",  it  was  found 
ticable  to  dig  wells,  even  in  the  month  of 
•he  earth  being  thawed  only  to  the  depth  of 
xt.   In  what  may  be  called  cultivated  Canada, 
T,  in  the  upper  province,  and  especially  to- 
he  west,  the  chmate  bears  a  nearer  resemblance 
of  Europe,  in  the  same  latitudes }  and  there 


is  very  little  difference  to  be  found,  except  such  as    Canada, 
may  proceed  from  the  vicinity  of  high  mountains     T'^'C" 
covered  with  snow.   The  longer  continuance  of  frost  jiiJnat^. 
and  snow  in  Lower  Canada,  lor  nearly  six  months  in 
the  year,  has  been  attributed  to  the  immense  desert 
regions,  which  stretch  towards  the  north ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  when  the  wind  blows  from  the   north-east 
quarter,  where  the  mountains  of  ice  are  found,  that 
very  great  quantities  of  snow  fall  in  that  province. 
The  utmost  depth  of  snow  in  the  woods,  when  it  ia 
not  drifted  by  the  winds,  is  usually  six  or  seven  feet; 
and  the  ice  on  the  rivers  generally  acquires  a  thick- 
ness  of  two  feet  and  upwards  ;  but,  on  the  borders 
of  St  Lawrence,  it  sometimes  exceeds  even  six  feet. 
The  climate  of  the  lower  province,  however,  has 
been  observed  to  be  rapidly  ameliorating ;  and  by  a 
meteorological  table  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  in 
the  space  of  fifty-eight  years,  the  medium  cold  of  its 
winter  has  lost  eight  degrees  of  its  wonted  severity 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec.     The  period  also, 
at  which  the  river  St  Lawrence  is  shut  up  by  the 
ice,  is  nearly^a  month  later,  than  when  Canada  was 
first  colonized.     This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  clear- 
ing and  cultivating  of  the  lands,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  this  cause  may  have  had  some  small 
influence;  but  the  tracts  thus  improved  bear- so- 
small  a  proportion  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, and  this  amelioration  of  the  climate  has  also 
been  so  conspicuous  even  in  those  districts,  which 
are  still  in  an  absolute  state  of  nature,  that  it  seems 
more  rational  to  refer  it  to  some  more  extensive  and 
predominating  operation  in  the  system  of  nature; 
?See  this  sumect  discussed  more  fully  in  Volney'a 
Vien  of  the  United  SteOes,  p.  266.)     It  has  been 
mentioned  also,  (but  whether  to  be  considered  as  a 
cause  or  as  an  eficct  of  this  improvement  of  the  cli- 
mate, it  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain,)  that  the  in-, 
land  waters  are  decreasing,  and  that  many  lakes  are- 
draining  and  filling  up  by  the  earth,  which  is  carried 
down  by  the  rivers  from  the  higher  groundr.  . 

When  the  French  commenced  their  settlements  in  Divibion 
Canada,  the  country  presented  the  appearance  of  one  andcultiva- 
vast  unbounded  forest ;  and  great  privileges  were  tion  of 
bestowed  to  encourage  the  colonists  to  attempt  its  l*"^** 
improvement.     The  lands  on  each   side  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  of  the   rivers,   which  fall  into  its 
channel,  for  a  space  of  nearly  300  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  90  miles  below  Quebec  to  SO  above 
Montrea^  were  granted  by  the  French  king,  in  ex- 
tensive lots,  called  seigueuriett  to  officers  in  tne  army, 
to  companies  or  associations,  and  to  such  other  indi- 
viduals as  possessed  interest  to  procure  them^  and 
who  thus  became  sdgiieurs  or  lorids  of  the  territory. 
These  tenures  were  entirely  of  a  feudal  nature,  held 
immediately  of  the  king  ;  and,  upon  every  transfer  of 
the  property,  the  new  purchaser  paid  a  fifth  part  of 
the  value  to  the  receiver-general,  who  ^ve  a  receipt 
upon  the  title,  and  by  this  act  invested  nim  with  the 
possession.     These  seigneurics  occupied  from  100  to 
500  square  miles  ;  and  the  proprietors  were  bound 
to  concede  them  in  smaller  lots  to  the  settlers,  upon 
certain  conditions.     These  lots  were  very  narrow  in  • 
front,  seldom  extending  along  the  course  of  the  river 
more  than  three  acres ;  but  they  stretched  a  consi- 
derable way,  generally  80  acre^i  into  the  country.  . 
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**^.^;*,  W.  1ii»  wit,  V.  w-;ri: 

*vr«qr  •J'.^r   ;p»r- 

K;«  sy>i  •■r-rr  t-nmr.^  tr 

I^*^  CwaAc  a!  •;-.i-r:  -.:  ?- 

C/yr-^jrjn  m^  tar—  ^^:wsz  •-. 

•fco  -iiM  *s;««jse^  -ieier-atfa  a  rrrac  tt-  _ 
to  hit  wyjfiv  Bfi  «h:J*--t :  t-ij  tz.rf  wtl  r»  w^- 
mfvhtt  tSinudvn,  t-i  ?ke«  zc  <!»•>.-:  waaJer  -i- 
tw.t,  h*W  ia  rrA-zT^t  1*1-  becx  ic  f-rrac;: -V  nxbi- 
ri*!*^,  th«t  mary  of  die  pr:^ 
tain  little  more  xkaz  ?fer"~:je ;  ■«n>  a 
part  of  tbe  hciUen  cf  the  !a:r-r  ir?  k  juai-rfrfi 
poor,  u  to  ban  uttLfr  cacrta!  t*:-  k«t£  rir  at  ^'d- 
Cural  undcrtakinzi.  TLa  bv  hs'ben  ;?»!  t? 
haire  a  Terr  hartfol  e3e<-t,  abo,  c  a  sacrrf  pews  if 
view,  tending  tery  Kccb  to  v-akr:  '.be  zjcrni  af- 
frctiofi,  which  thonM  r.b«st  befw.:  rirnts  arf 
children,  a%  well  a»  to  istrodoce  a  traeni  ipnc  cf 
HtigatioD  into  familiet.  Siscc  tbe  cceca«t  ef  Ca- 
nada by  the  Britith  a^n^  aO  xhox  parti'et  tlie  fcwrr 
province,  which  had  not  been  prerwssly  grasted  ai 
arigneiirief,  haw  been  funrred  by  order  cf  gtyrrrn- 
mrnt,  and  divided  into  townthips  wh'ch  are  aboat 
Ini  mile*  tquarr,  and  are  grar.tecf  to  j.-i:T:cuaI$  :»  be 
hrld  by  the  Englith  tenure  of  free  csJ  coiftct  to- 
'tipr,  'I'liese  arc  situated  in  the  tr.cre  retirrd  parts 
«in  tlir  wjiith  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  b-t»f«r.  the 
iivirs Chaudicrr,  St  Francis  Yamcska,  ar.d C/.an-.blr, 
rKtriiiliiifr  to  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude,  ar.d  $:.biect, 
Iik«-  till-  upper  province,  to  the  law  of  England.  The 
i)iT«iii»  to  whom  these  townships  are  granted,  are 
iuiiiiid  to  cnltivatr  a  certain  number  of  acres  within 
A  i^lviMi  time.  The  greater  part  of  these  bnds  lie 
rnntiguou.i  to  the  territories  of  the  United  States; 
aiiil  an-  cliirfly  occupied  by  emigrants  from  thence, 
%ho,  hclon*  obtaining  their  grants,  have  taken  the 
OJlli  of  allegiance  to  his  Bntannic  majesty.  They 
htild  ill  general  above  '2(X)  acres  each ;  and  arc  bound 
to  k.i«rp  open  the  high  ways  passing  through  their 
pos-H-^KUMis.  'I'lie  first  step  in  the  process  of  culti- 
vation, IS  to  build  a  log- hut,  and  open  a  road  of 
ivmmuiiicatioii  with  the  nearest  neighbours.  Thcy 
ocxt  pixHced  to  char  the  land  of  the  wood,  and  this 
i»  d»Mir  tn  various  ways.  One  mode  is,  to  cut  down 
the  tiiMhe:,  to  dig  out  the  roots,  and  then  to  burn 
tho  whole  in  he.ips  upon  the  ground;  which,  when 
lV»;»  \*'(\\  open.  IS  .s.>on  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
,  •.•oiS.»'  .>t  ):'a.:vij  cattle  ;  but  this  method,  besides 
N  :  j;  »iM  t,-o.toiis.  is  attrr.ded  with  great  expci.cc, 
,.  J.  »o^J^  i^o..t  th.Mv  khjiliiigs  per  acre.  The  Ame- 
:•,».*  S*«v  ;i-.:  rvvhu-rd  a  more  simple  and  economical, 
k. .'..  al  s:-.r  *a:*.v:  time,  ciiu^lly  >ucces»ful  plan,  viz.  to 
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tlwtieeai  and,  after  tnnintt^  Ca 

a  boe  or  kanow*  to  ww  ^  ipacd^" 

_  A  thhd  actkod  iito 

»  Ae  gwiaig  noodt  to  rtop  tlw  gnmtk of 

by  cnttiaif  a  deep  cink  in  thehrti 

wkk  ffraiii,  aad  to  icawvetk 

ID  tbcte  enes,  wkm  tk 

Uase  of  the  kanuag  CoMt 

for  w«ck»  tocftker,  aii 

far  beyond  tbektodai 
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jcrsat  si  wood  ■  alwayc  left  atandkig,  for  aapal^< 

wad  oikcr  doBcatie  pnrpoKti  aad  tfali 

ei  ienaK,  whik  tbey  acrre  aa  booadnei  ke> 

tke  dJeitM  ktii  oontribnte  to  give  eici  » 

£«ikta»  a  wild  and  woody  appcHb 

T^  anal  ooadidoB  ODon  whick  krnt  ate  k^ 

t  :be  praprietor  foraiui  the  cattle,  aupolrtk 

of  kaikandry,  and  iacDr  the  eapcaoeol «» 

■d  fcociag ;    the  pradooe  ■  tka 

-isBy  divided  Imweiu  the  tenant  ud  hisMlf. 

^Kk  Ae  caceptka  of  a  few  caaca»  the'i 

!  very  deficicat  k  agricoltaral  akilL     Ia< 

of  the  kw  befate  mentioBcd,  their  fanaiat 
■■aa.  aad  their  capitak  lioaited,  ao  that  they  ne  ait 
at  aO  abk  to  attempt  eaperiaaaata.    They  and* 
it  m.  all  of  edacation,  ana  ignnaot  of  icoeat  !■« 
■■eiiMeati ;  anch  iodiacd  to  indoleot  kabila,  adL 
rke  the  pcanatry  of  moat  ooaatrks,  atroogly  aaa* 
13  adaut  aay  naovationik     It  u  only  of  Meynb 
aad  to  a  very  Haall  cxteatf  thu  they  have  ke^li 
adopt  the  appbcatkm  of  BaDOfle*  the  roMMirf 
cropa,  aad  the  aw  of  artifickl  graiaea.    Tkeykm 
bcgua  partxnkny  to  employ  the  aMt^  mm  h 
food  n  conaidrrabk  qaantitiea  on  the  Amtt  rf  it 
St  LawTTBce ;  bat  the  general  practiee  iiloplH|l 
the  wee  field,  and  aow  me  aame  gnua*  iiul|  liaW 
over;  whik  the  only  renaedy  for  landcskaailria 
this  manner,  is  to  leave  tbeas  fellow  for  a  fcvyOK 
Seed-time  commences  about  the  20th  of  ApriC  v' 
harvest  early  in  August.      The  average  pmace if 
the  soil  in  Lower  Canada  baa  beea  eadaialed  at  tt 
to  I  for  cats;  13  for  barley  ;  6  for  pease;  and  11 
for  summer  wheat.     Baiky,  oats,  Indian  cora,  ai 
other  ordinary  kinds  of  grain,  are  prodoced  n  c» 
siderable  quantities  for  home  consamption,  bat  at 
dom  in  such  abundance  as  to  supply  ezportatioe.  It 
is  but  very  lately  indeed  that  barky  has  beea  kosM 
in  Canada  ;  and  was  introduced,  with  great  dificnttfi 
hy  a  gentleman  who  had  established  a  dist3krytf 
Quebec.     That  which  is  now  produced,  makso* 
cellent  malt ;  and  considerable  quantitiea  of  ale  ae 
exported  to  the  West  Indies.     The  soil  aad  cteK 
of  Canada  are  very  favourabk  to  the  grawtb  d 
hops,  of  which  enough  is  raised  to  supply  the  aaMi 
of  the  brewers,  and  which  might  easUy  be  itodnc' 
an  article  of  exportation.     Hemp  has  began  to  be 
cultivated  with  much  success  ;  and  govemoKBt  ba 
greatly  encouraged  the  growth  of  that  artidr.   S(( 
on  this  subject,  a  paper  by  William  Bond,  Esq.  ii 
the  26th  volume  of  the  Transactions  o/'  the  Soa^ 
fur  the  encouragement  of  Art*,  &c. 

At  the  time  when  Canada  was  first  discovered,  iV 
inhabitants  of  Europe  were  ao  entirely  engroarf 
with  the  acquisition  of  those  precious  metals,  wfaiii 
had  been  imported  from  Mexico  aud  Pern,  that  3? 
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a.  eoontiy,  in  which  these  were  not  produced,  was  con- 
■^  sidered  M  deterviag  of  aay  attraUoo.  It  was  soon 
c«  understood,  tldit  no  minet  were  to  be  found  b  that 
Quarter  of  North  America ;  and  hence  the  colonf 
oiF  New  France  fell  into  complete  disrepute,  before - 
a  proper  knowledge  could  be  acquired  of  ita  soil  and 
productions.  This  early  prepossession  to  its  disad- 
vantage was  the  principal  source  of  the  future  dis- 
couragements ana  obstacks,  with  which  its  commerce 
bad  to  struggle  i  and  it  never  attained  any  degree  of 
prosperity,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  It  sustawed  very  great  injurTf  also,  by  the 
freqtient  alterations  which  took  place  m  the  medium 
of  exchange,  especiaUy  by  the  incouTeniences  which 
nsulted  from  the  introduction  of  card  or  paper  mo- 
ney. In  1706,  the  whole  trade  of  the  colony  was 
cwried  on  with  a  fund  of  650,000  lirres,  distributed 
among  a  population  of  80,000  inhabitants.  During 
aereo  years  of  its  most  flourishing  period,  previous 
to  its  conquest  by  the  finish,  its  annual  imports 
were  valura  only  at  L.  160^000,  sometimes  at 
is.  840,000  ;  while  its  exports  seldom  exceeded,  and 
frequently  did  not  reath,  the  sum  of  L.80,000.  The 
balance  was  supplied  by  the  subis,  which  the  French 

£vemment  expended  in  paying  the  troops,  building 
ipi,  raising  fertifiaations,  Uc» ;  but  the  bills  drawn 
aptm  the  treasiuy  of  France  oa  these  accounts  were 
Hot  long  very  punctually  paid.  For  a  few  years  af* 
ter  the  reduction  of  the  ctdony,'  the  British  traders 
derived  considerable  assistance  from  the  quantity  of 
(bra  vpfaich  had  been  previously  collected,  and  from 
Ak  sums  of  OBone^  which  were  regnlarly  remitted 
ftir  thejpayment  of^thr  large  military  force  then  sup« 
^rted  in  the  country  ;  yet  the  ccmmierce  of  Canada 
Was  still  rather  in  a  declining  than  increasing  state ; 
itid,  in  1769,  the  quastlty  of  produce  exported  a- 
dmtinted  only,  according  to  Heriot,  to  L.163,105; 
bat,  according  to  Lambert,  to  L.Si5,000,  and  was 
shipped  in  70  vessels  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and 
ber  colonies.  During  almost  thirty  years  longer,  its 
ttmaaerce  continued  m  a  state  of  great  fluctuation, 
wooot^Smff  to  Ac  yurj'mg  degree  of  demand  in  £u. 
ibpefcrit» productions;  but,  in  the  year  1795,  it 
Was  very  ooasiderably  augmented  by  tlie  scarcity  of 
grain,  which  prevailed  alMut  tku  tune  ia  Great  Bri- 
tain and  most  of  the  European  countries  {  and  not 
leas  than  128  vessels  (19,953  tonnage)  arrived  that 
year  ia  the  river  of  St  Lawrence.  At  that  period, 
also,  the  construction  of  vessels  at  Quebec  was  be- 
goa  by  a  company  of  London,  and  very  considera- 
Mt  profits  were  drawn  from  that  branch  of  employ- 
ment. In  1799,  1800,  1801,  and  1802,  an  immense 
Stttj  of  grain  was  exported  ;  and,  in  the  hut  of 
years,  it  amounted  to  100,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
38,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  3S,000  casks  of  biscuit. 
The  vessels  employed  in  the  transportation  of  these 
and  other  productions,  were  not  fewer  than  211,  and 
the  amooot  of  tonni^e  nearly  36,000.  As  the  crops 
in  Canada,  however,  are  extremely  precarious,  and 
tbe  demand  for  its  grain  equally  irregular,  the  surest 
•tatement  of  its  commerce  must  be  taken  from  an 
Average  of  several  years. 

Daring  the  space  of  five  years,  ending  in  1805, 

%he  average  amount  of  exports  from  Canada  to  Great 

^  ^Baitain  and  British  settlements,  according  to  Gray, 

^^raa  L.767,706 :  17  : 3  Sterling,  and  were  conveyed 

ia  193  vessels*  equal  to  33,996  tons.    They  consist- 
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ed  chiefly  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain ;  beef,     Caoatb. 
pork,  and  fish  of  various  sorts  ;  timber  in  the  form  ^■i'— v— "^^ 
of  planks,  staves,  masts,  oars,  See. ;  pot  and  pearl  Coranerce. 
ashes  ;  flax-seed,  apples,  and  essence  oi  spruce ;  but- 
ter and  tallow,  soap,  Iwer,  and  castoreum ;  horses, 
cattle,  and    hides ;    stoves,  manufiictured   at  Trois 
Rivieres ;  vessels,  built  at  Quebec ;   and  furs  and 
peltry,  equal  in  value  to  more  than  one  third  of  the 
whole.  , 

The  imports  from  Britain  and  British  settlements, 
which  pay  duty,  amounted  to  L.20i,105  :  17  :  6, 
consisting  principally  of  wines,  spirits,  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, salt,  coffee,  tobacco,  canb  ]  whtk  those  which 
pay  no  duty  are  calculated  to  have  nearly  equalled 
the  difference  between  the  above  sum  ana  tjie  value 
of  the  exports,  namely,  L.563,600,-  consisting  chiefly 
of  cloths,  linens,  muslins,  silks,  furniture,  tools,  hardf 
ware,  crockery*  coahh 

In  consequence  of  the  late  improvements  of  the 
country,  aim  the  embargo  on  the  American  trade, 
the  commerce  of  Canada  has  recendy  increased  in  a 
very  astonishing  degroe.  The  i^kusttfl  and  mowing 
demand  for  its  productions,  espiecially  since  tae  year 
1808,  has  greatly  increased  the  price  of  every  article  ; 
and  hence  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exports,  such 
as  timber,  staves,  pot  and  pearl  a^s,  and  proririons 
of  every  description,  have,  in  spite  of  the  embargo- 
law,  found  their  way  across  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States  into  Canada,  and  been  shipped  for  Eu- 
rope and  the  West  Indies  with  great  advantage  to 
the  Canadian  merchants.  In  18(%,  the  tonnage  of 
the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  33,996  ;  in  1807,  to  42,293  ;  in  1S08, 
to  70.275;  in  1810,  to  143,893-,  and  in  18U,  to 
223,762.  The  following  tables,  from  Lambert,  will 
aibrd  a  clearer  view  of  tbe  progressive  and  amazmg 
increase  of  this  commerce  since  the  year  1754. 

1754. 


tea- 

Impocte 
and 

Articles. 

Separate 

Genand 

sels. 

exports. 

anwnmt. 

amount. 

53 

Imports 

Merchan- 
dise........ 

Wine, 
rum,bran- 

L.      s.  d. 
157,646  5   0 

L.     t.    d. 

dy,  &c.  M. 

59^123   7   6 

216,769  12  6 

62 

Exports 

Furs  and 

sundries... 

64)570  2  G 

Oil,  gin- 

seng, ca. 

pillaire. 

timber, 

&C.......M 

7,083   6  C 

Fish,  oil, 

iron,  ve- 

getables. 

OCCtaoa  •••••• 

3,906 19  2 

^„_^ 

75,560    7  ^ 

Balance 
thecok 

■  against      ^ 
my,           ^ 

141,209  4  10 
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Exports 


Imporli 


345,000   0    0 
10,000   0   il 


Furs  and 
sundriee... 
Oi1|  fiilij 
he.  from 
Labrador 

Man  II  fa  e- 

llired 
good^  and 
W.  India 
fjroduce 


Balance  in  favour 
of  the  colony 


L,      s,  tl, 


855,000  0   0 


273,40c}  0   0 


L,8It60O   0  0 


1786. 

. 

No.of 

ves- 

95 

Imports 

and 
exports. 

Articlei, 

Septiriit« 

BDiounl. 

ftlTU)U!lt# 

Exports 
Import? 

Fiii-i  and 

sundries... 
Fish,,  lum- 
ber, and 
oila,  from 
Labrador 
k  Gaap£ 

Man  al- 
lured 
goods  and 
W.  India 
produce 

I,.      .f.  d, 
445,116   0   0 

45,000   0   0 

t90,U6   0  0 
3*3,263   0   0 

Balance 
.  of  the  c 

in  Faroar    ^ 
olony 

146,853    0    0 

1797. 


1^0.  of  Impart*  | 
feli.  '  experts. 


Articles. 


Suparaic 
aniQuat. 


105  Exports. Furs  and 
GiUndnfs.M. 
Wheat, 
biscuitf 
and  flour 
Ostk.pfne- 
dmber, 
plankii  & 

StaTTS...... 

t'ot  and 
pearl 

Fish,  lum- 
ber, oil, 
Sec.  from 
Labrador 
&  Gaspe 


295,063  15  01 


Imports 


45,445  1*  t) 


32.144   6   0 


29,B6d   0  0 


88,900   0    0 


Manufac- 
t  tired 
eoods  and 
W,  India 
produce 


Balance  in  favour 
of  the  colony 


Gcncrnl 

amounu 


It,      I.  d. 


m 


491,419  15   0 


. 


338,214   0    0- 
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1807 


Nu.  of 


270 


Import* 

ntid 
i^kfmru. 


Exports 


Artide*, 


Septiate 
anMunt, 


Furs  and 
other  co- 
lonial pro- 
i]ucis„.,. 
Wiicit, 
HtRcmt, 
and  flour 
0«k,pine- 
timber, 
plank»  & 

staves 

I  Put  and 
pearl 
a«.be3. ...... 

Ftbli,  oil, 
&e.  from 
Labrador 

&c... 

Furs  and 
sundries... 


i.   rf. 


240.000  O  0 

H9,55S  18  8 

154,341-  10  0 

104,39&1S  7 

115,555  11  1 


70,112   0   O, 
813,900  13 


Gencr»l 


Imports  J  Manufac- 
tured 

jKOch1»,&c,(300,000   O    P 
W.  India 

i  produce,  106,6701*    0 
Mcrclianv 

dise 29,200  17    9 

Qak.pine'^ 
timber, 

&q. 39,000  0    0 

Pot  and 
P«arl 

ashes ..»,..   29,099    2    0 
Tea,  to- 
bacco, &c.    63,324    0    p 


467.294  13  S 


Balance  in  FaTOiir 

.    of  tlic  colony 


L.  346,606  1 


1808. 


ves- 

lmi>orta 
and 

Articles. 

Separate 

amount. 

General 

amouAt. 

sela. 

export!. 

S31> 

Exports 

Furs  and 
other  CO 
lonial  pro- 
duce........ 

Wheat, 
biscuit,  & 

L.     t.  d. 
350,000  0  0 

L.     *.  d. 

flour 

171,200  0  0 

. 

Oak.pine- 

timber. 

staves. 

masts,  &c. 

157,360  0   0 

. 

Pot  and 

pearl 

ashes 

290,000  0  0 

New  ships 

37.90  tons. 

•  .  . 

L.10per 

ton 

37,500  0  0 

Fish,lum- 

ber,  oil, 

OCC.....M... 

120,000  0  0 

Sundries, 

.  . 

about...... 

80,000   0  0 

1,156,060  0  0 

Imports 

Manufac- 

tured 

ff€mds 

200,000  0   0 

W.  India 

. 

produce... 

130,000    0  0 

Merchan- 

• 

dise,  tea, 

occ*  •«■  •••  ••• 

100,000  0  0 

Oak,pine< 

timber, 

. 

■ 

5cc 

70,000   0  0 

Pot  and 

pearl 

ashes 

110,000   0  0 

610/)00  0  0 

Balance  in' favour      y 
of  the  colony- 

.546,060  0  0 

A  more  complete  view  of  the  principal  articles, 
which  compose  this  growing  and  valuable  commerce, 
may  be  afforded  by  tine  following  lists  of  Exports  and 
Imports  for  the  years  1810  and  1611,  which  we  have 
received  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  which 
furnish  more  recent  information  on  the  subject,  than 
can  be  found  in  the  latest  publications  on  Canada. 

Exports  for  1810. 
Cleared. 

661  Vessels,  143,898  Tons. 
6578  Men. 
170,860  Bushels  of  wheat. 
12.519  Barrels  of  flour. 
16,467  Quintals  of  biscuit. 
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18,928 
866 
16 
1,600 
98 
8,584 
1,600 
2,977 

4 
4,628 

3 

3 
64 

6 
10 
69 
29 

1 
422 

42 

107 

1,070 

1,181 

269 

580 

300 

14 

33,798 

69,271 

137 

312,423 

3,887,306 

47,515 

13,623 

15,150 

6,977 

678 

3,354 

167,389 

2,000 

130,516 

80,000 

55 

5,497 

1,301 

'^771. 

228 

29,407 


S35 


Bushels  of  peaM. 
Bushels  of  oats. 
Bushels  of  barley. 
Bushels  of  malt. 
Bushels  of  Indian  corn. 
Bushels  of  flax  seed. 
Minots  of  salt. 

&.}»"«'• 

Barrels 

Half,  do.  ^  ot  tongues. 

Kegs 

Barrels 

Half,  do.  ^  rounds  of  beef. 

Kits 

Puncheons' 

Tierce 

Timets 

Firkins ' 


Canada. 


hams. 


44 
17 
26 
30 
71 
62 

4 
10 

6 
44 

8 

5 

87 

195 


els     1 

',  do.  V  of  I 

8  3 

lofl 

I  of  butter. 

Barrels  \  j^Qj^^p j 

Kegs  and  firkins  J      ^^ 
Boxes  of  soap. 
Do.  of  candles. 

guintals  dry  cod  fish, 
arrels  of  seal  and  cod  oiL 
Pieces  of  oak  timber. 
Do.  of  pine  do.  ' 
Do.  maple,  walnut,  &c.' 
Do.  pine  plank  and  boards. 
Do.  oak  staves  and  heading. 
Do.  stave  ends. 
Handspikes. 
Pieces  of  oars. 
Masts. 
Bowsprits. 
Spars  for  yards,  &c. 
Pieces  of  lathwood. 
Feet  scantling.        ,     '. 
Hoops,  12  feet  long. 
Shingles. 
Buts 

Puncheons 

Hogsheads        >  packs. 
Quarter  casks 
Tierce 
Casks,  containuig  106,584  2  1  pot  and 

pearl  ashes. 
Hogsheads  o^  beer. 
Puncheons  of  bottled  do. 
Packeu  of  hops. 
Bales  cotton  wooL 
Hogsheads'! 
Casks         f  f 

Keirs  /  essence  of  spruce. 

Boxes         J 

Casks  Canada  balsam. 

Bales,  7375  hogaheadt  of  capfllaire. 

Horses. 

Barrels  of  apples. 

Do.  of  onions. 

Cast  metal  stoves. 
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Fun  and  Skint. 


98,523  Beaver  skius. 

554-  Martin. 
2,645  Otters. 
169  Mink. 
2,536  Fisher. 

1  Fox. 
10,751  Bear  and  cnb. 
82,551  Deer. 
39,521  Raccoon. 
2,428  Cased  and  open  cat. 
534  Elks. 
19  Wolves. 
517  Wolvereens. 
9,971  Musquash. 

327  Lynx  skins. 
2,684  Squirrels  and  hares. 

59  Seals. 
1,833  Swans. 
265|  Pounds  Castoreum. 
1  Pum.  ox  hides. 
24  Calf  skids. 
3  Barrels  feathers. 
10  Ginseng. 
IS  ELegs  snuff. 


IvpoBTS  or  Dutiable  Goods. 


8Buts 
149  Pipes 
37  Hoghsheads 
57  Quarter  casks 
4  Chests 
232  Pipes 
SHhds. 
137  Cases  casks  bottled 
412  Pipes  1^^^^^^ 


Madeira  wine,  containing 
*     20,087  gaUooi. 


1 


Port 


Spanish 


296,350gal- 
Ions. 


187  Hhds. 
74  Butts 

1,426  Pipes 
332  Hhds. 

15  Hhds.      7  xt  1 
20Qr.ca,ks|M'^«» 
6,976  Puncheons  7  run^  containiog,7S6f534 

188  Hogsheads  J      gallons. 
496  Caaks  molasses,  46,874  gaUons. 
226  Pieces  brandy  1  go  qm  mUons. 

25  Do.  Geneva   J.5«9»5«*  g*"on»- 
290  Casks  tt&mA  sugar*  268,443  lbs. 
928  Hogsheads 
186  Tierces 
738  Barrels 

1  Hoffshead  leaf  tobacco,  9^  lbs. 

2  Casks  manufacturtdy  366  do. 
6  Pounds  snuff. 

14  Tierces! 

83  Barrels  S>of  coffee,  26,25»lbs. 

11  Bars    3 
14,544  Packs  playing  cardb. 
81,621  Minots  of  salt. 


ICU 

] 


Muscavada  sugar,  1,478,890 
lbs. 


1,685  Hyion  tea 
8,323  Green  and  black 
710  Bohea 


Mbs. 


Cum 


Exports  in  1811. 

532  vessels  cleared,  of  which  37  have  been  built  this 
,year.    116,687  tons,  5^553  men. 

34,741  Pieces  oak  timber. 

58,575  . 

2,330,842  . 

65,285  . 

396,674  . 

6,053  . 

21,565  . 

4,525  . 

562  . 

8,325  . 

192,170  . 

222,236  . 

70. 

1,328  . 

8,500  . 

40  . 

141  . 

82  . 

S,168  . 


pine  do. 

staves  and  heading. 

stave  ends. 

boards  and  planks.. 

handspikes. 

oars. 

nnasts. 

bowsprits. 

spars. 

hoops. 

lathwood. 

battens. 

capstan  bars. 

treenails. 

stauncheons. 

walnut  and  maple. 

boat>hook  haooles. 

window  sUles. 

deal  ends. 


'  packs. 


1,154  ... 
6,535  Pipe 

151  Puncheon 
1,188  Hogsheads 
1,320  Quarter  caaks 
63  Tierce 
22  Barrel 
848  Bushels  wheat. 

5 cublings. 

4,487 pease. 

368  .....  Indian  corn. 

1,016 oats. 

7,688 flaxseed 

19»340  Barrels  flour. 
13,063  Cwt.  biscuit. 
2  Barrels     1 
22Half,  do.  Vcrackei^ 
4  Kegs        3 

2  Kegs  barley. 
8  Kegs  rice. 

68  Tierces" 
4,618  Bbls. 

31  Tierces 
3,582  Bbls. 

3  Bbls. 
22  Halfj  do. 
13  Kegs 
12  Tubs 
42Kiu 

2  Puns.  1 

2  Hhds.  >  pigs  cheeks. 
1  Bbl.   3 

3  Kegs  tripe. 
5  Casks  1 

59  Bbls.  VhogsUn!. 
487  Kegs  3 


pork, 
beef. 


rounds  beefy  tx. 
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7,6*1 
216 


r 


Puncheon!. 

BbN*  I  ^""^ — 810,971  gallona. 
'  Boxes  noyau. 
}  Funclieons  Brki&h  brctodft  1089  gallona. 

Hhda  I  ^'^°'3*'^^ — 59,346  gaJJoa*. 

Hhda,  refined  eugar — 278,948  lbs. 
Hbds.  -J 

Tierces  (  Muscayada  and  clayed  sugar- 
Barrels  I  3,573,580  lbs. 
Boxes    J 

B'g^'}Coff.e-393,4211b,. 

Casks  leaf  tobacco— 60,926  lbs. 

Do.  manufactured — 370  lb«. 

Lbs.  snuff. 

Packs  playing  cards. 

Minots  salt. 

Chests  hyson") 

Do.  black       5-  Teas. 

Do.  bohea      J 

Bags  pimento. 


Bbls.l 
Bags  J 


Cocoa. 


Besides  the  trade,  which  Canada  tnaiutahia  with 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  a  very  considerable 
traffic  19  carried  on  with  the  American  states.  The 
legal  channel  of  this  trade  ia  by  St  John's,  on  the 
river  of  Champlain,  where  there  is  a  custoin-house 
for  its  regulation  ;  and  the  imports  by  this  course, 
in  1806,  amounted  to  jC  75,54-6  :  11  : 6,  consisting 
principally  of  teas,  chocolate,  coffee,  tobacco,  spi- 
rits, butter,  iiih,  pork  i  leather,  shoes,  and  boots; 
nankeens,  stockings,  mahogany,  pot- ash,  hogsheads, 
and  hops :  but,  by  other  channels,  cottons,  silk?, 
cambrics,  and  groceries,  are  annually  smuggled  into 
the  country,^  to  the  amount  of  <e  100,000.  The  ex- 
ports, by  this  communication,  are  more  correctly 
known ;  and  amounted,  during  the  same  year,  to 
iC66,586  :  8  :  2,  consisting  chieily  of  hides,  saU,  fish, 
and  especially  of  fors. 

Ever  since  the  year  1796,  the  Americans  have 
been  permitted,  under  authority  of  the  3d  article  of 
Mr  Jay's  treaty,  to  import  into  Canada,  East  India 
goods,  groceries,  and  several  other  commodities, 
duty  free  ;  and  as,  by  a  variety  of  advantages  attend- 
ing a  neutral  flag,  they  are  able  to  transport  East 
India  articles  into  America,  and  ihence  into  Canada, 
much  cheaper  than  can  be  done  by  Britiah  merchants, 
they  have  gained  almost  exclusive  possession  of  this 
branch  of  trade  in  the  colony.  The  money  sent  out 
of  Canada  to  the  United  Stales  in  paymant  of  their 
goods,  besides  creating  a.  greater  scarcity  of  specie, 
which  lovrcrs  the  rale  of  exchange,  occasions  an  in- 
crease of  price  upon  every  a^iele  of  Canada  pro- 
duce, and  thus  enables  the  American  to  undersell  the 
Canadian  merchant  in  £urope,  as  he  does  the  Eu- 


ropean in  Canada.  *  Besides  reBtrictiog  the  Ameri> 
caji  trader  from  such  privileges,  there  are  many  ob- 
vious reasons  for  securing  to  the  British  North  A- 
merican  colonies  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  the 
West  India  islands  with  lumber,  6sh,  bread,  llourt 
&.C.  for  which  they  at  present  depend  so  entirely 
upon  the  United  States. 

The  provinces  of  Canada,  especially  if  encouraged 
by  bounties  from  the  British  government,  as  the 
Americans  arc  by  theirs,  could  soon  be  enabled  to 
furnish  the  West  Indies  with  sufficient  quantities  of 
all  these  articles,  so  as  to  preclude  them  completely 
from  suffering  any  great  inconvenience  from  Amen« 
can  embargoes  and  non -intercourse  acts. 

The  articles  of  Canadian  traffic  comprehend  almost 
every  necessary  of  life  ;  but  the  principal  produc- 
tions which  it  supplies  for  commercial  purposes,  are 
grain,  timber,  fish,  and  furs. 

The  only  grain  that  is  exported,  is  wheat,  which 
is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  yields  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  fiour,  thau  that  which  is  brought  from  the 
Baltic.  That  of  Upper  Canada  is  superior  to  what  i« 
produced  in  the  Lower  province,  and  is  usually  ex- 
ported in  the  form  of  flour ;  as  it  is  thus  more  easily 
conveyed  by  the  navigation  on  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
more  secure  against  damage  in  the  voyage,  %nd  more 
beneficial  to  the  country  by  the  profits  and  wages  of 
labour  arising  from  its  preparation.  It  is  even  fre- 
quently converted  into  biscuit,  which  is  both  of  a 
good  quahty,  and  cheaper  than  what  is  procured 
from  Britain  ;  and  which  is  sent  to  supply  the  ship- 
ping at  Newfoundland  and  Halifax.  The  timber  of 
Canada  ia  also  a  principal  article  of  exportation,  and 
can  be  furnished  for  every  purpose  of  the  dock-yard* 
house  carpenter,  and  cabinet-maker.  It*  oak  is  next 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  in  point  of  quality  ;  its 
pines  can  furnish  masts  1 20  feet  in  length  ;  its  staves 
are  peculiarly  excellent,  and  daily  rising  in  demand  ; 
its  forests,  in  short,  could  easily  render  the  mother 
country  independent  of  every  other  foreign  supply 
of  timber.  This  branch  of^  trade  has  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years.  It  is  said,  that,  in  I&IO,  not 
less  than  600  vessels  arrived  in  the  St  Lawrence  for 
this  single  article,  and  regulations  have  been  made 
by  the  British  government,  to  favour  the  importation 
of  Canadian  timber  to  a   still  greater  extent. 

The  fisheries  of  Canada  have  not  been  prosecuted  to 
the  extent  of  whiichthey  are  capable,  and  have  received 
very  little  encouragement  from  governroeot-  There 
is  a  seal  aud  porpoise  fishing  on  the  Si  Lawrence, 
which  produces  a  con&iderd,blc  quaolity  of  skins  and 
oil ;  and  on  the  Labrador  coast  an  establisbmcnt  has 
been  formed,  which  sends  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies 
large  cargoes  of  cod,  mackarel,  shad,  herring,  sal- 
mon, and  a  fish  about  the  size  of  salmon,  called 
bass. 

But  the  fur  trade  of  Canada  may  b«  considered  as 
the  ciiief  peculiarity  in  its  coqninerce  ;  and  though 
not  so  valuable  a  branch  of  irafBc  to  the  colony  as 
grain,  or  to  the  mother  country  as  timber*  is  at  least 
next  to  either  of  these  in. importance,  yielding  a  duty 


•  Wc  understand,  however,  that  orders  have  recently  been  issued  for  prohibiting  a  traffic  so  injurious  to  the  British  mer- 
chant, ftiul  which  the  threatening  attitude  of  tbc  Vnitcd  States  at  the  present  moment  (Feb.  29,  IM^  would  retider  it  In 
the  highest  degree  impolitic  to  pscniiik 
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of  ^20,000  annually  ;  and  is  most  of  all  entitled, 
from  its  nnture,  to  a  more  particular  description  in 
this  place.  In  thie  trade,  the  Frencij  Betilers  en- 
gaged with  great  eagerness,  at  the  first  cttablishment 
of  the  colony  ;  and,  as  the  Indians  were  not  then  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  the  articles,  large  quan- 
titles  of  the  richest  furs  were  procured,  iti  exchange 
for  the  most  trifling  wares.  The  accumulation  of 
akins  in  the  magazines  noon  became  so  immense,  and 
the  demand  eo  inadequate  to  carry  off  the  supply, 
that  the  merchants  were  unwilling  to  purchase  more, 
auid  the  abundance  of  the  article  nearly  ruined  the 
trade  in  Canada.  The  adventurers,  who  explored  the 
Indian  territories  in  quest  of  furs,  and  who  were 
•tiled  Courenrs  tie  Bois,  naturally  sought  a  market 
among  the  EngHsh  tiettlers  in  the  neighbouring  co- 
lonies, and  many  of  them  fixed  their  residence  in  the 
country  of  New  York.  The  attempts,  which  were 
made  by  the  govcroora  of  New  France  to  prevent 
such  desertions,  and  to  recal  those  fugitives,  were 
long  attended  with  little  success.  Many  of  them 
became  attached  to  a  wandering  life,  and  took  up 
their  abode  among  the  savages,  from  whom  they 
could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  superior  licen- 
tJousDess  of  manners.  As  the  conduct  and  example 
of  such  characters  occasioned  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  an  or- 
der was  at  length  procured,  that  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  traverse  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
trafBcking  with  the  Indians,  without  a  license  from 
government.  These  permissions  were  at  first  grant- 
ed only  to  persons  of  known  respectability,  to  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  or  to  their  widows.  Such,  how- 
ever, as  did  not  choose  to  make  use  of  the  licences 
personally,  were  allowed  to  sell  them  to  the  mer- 
chants, who  again  employed  the  Courcurs  de  Bois 
in  quality  of  agents,  and  these  again  soon  furnished 
occasion  for  renewed  complaints  from  the  mission- 
aries. Military  forts  or  eettlcments  were  at  length 
established  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  with  the 
larger  lakes,  which  served  at  once  to  protect  the 
trade,  and  to  check  the  improper  conduct  of  the 
iBore  profligate  adventurers  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  respectable  men,  who  had  retired 
from  the  army,  prosecuted  the  trade  in  person,  un- 
der their  respective  licences  ;  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance nf  the  missionaries,  extended  their  excursions 
aafar  as  53  north  latitude,  and  102  west  longitude. 
For  some  time  after  the  conquest,  the  fur  trade 
was  in  a  great  measure  suspended,  partly  because  the 
conquerors  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  with  the  language  of  the  agents;  and 
partly,  because  they  were  exposed  to  great  personal 
fia-/.ard  among  the  Indians,  whom  the  French  had 
inspired  with  the  utmost  hatred  against  the  British. 
But  these  obstacles  were  gradually  surmounted ;  and 
a  Tery  keen  competition  was  excited  among  the 
traders.  This  spirit  of  nvali-y,  however,  gave  rise 
to  endless  contests  and  innumerable  irregularities ; 
and,  with  the  exception  ol  a  very  few  individuals,  the 
agents  in  general  rondncted  tb-.rmpelves  m  su  impru- 
dent and  disorderly  a  manner,  as  to  draw  upon  them- 
kIvcs  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Indians.  A 
molution  traa  actually  adopted  by  the  principal 
(ribes  to  free  themselves  from    such   troublesome 


neighbours,  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  traders; 
and  they  were  prevented  from  putting  their  plan  in- 
to execution  only  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  cala- 
mities, that  could  have  befallen  a  people;  by  the  fa- 
tal ravages  of  the  small-pox,  which  raged  among 
them  with  the  fury  of  a  pestilence,  spread  its  baneful 
influence  with  the  rapidity  of  a  oinflagration,  swept 
away  whole  tribes  at  once,  and  rendered  immense 
tracts  of  country  entirely  desolate. 

The  country  being  thus  depopulated,  and  the 
traders  aJso  reduced  in  number,  the  mcrchnnts  in  Ca- 
nada formed  a  junction  of  interests  in  the  year  I784» 
under  the  denomination  of  the  North  West  Company; 
the  traders  forgot  their  animosities,  and  engaged 
with  great  spirit  in  the  service  of  the  new  establish- 
ment ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1799>  when  the 
demand  for  furs,  as  an  article  of  dress,  became  more 
general,  that  the  speculation  was  productive  of  much 
profit.  The  number  of  persons  who  hold  shares  in 
this  company  amounts  to  more  than  forty;  and  the 
clerks,  voyageurs,  and  Indians  employed  in  their  ser- 
vice are  upwards  of  three  thousand.  The  business 
in  the  north-west  territory  is  conducted  by  young 
men  m  the  service  of  the  company,  who  are  chiefly 
composed  of  adventrous  young  Scottish  Highlanders, 
and  who  have  under  them  a  body  of  Canadians,  hun- 
ters, and  canoemen.  These  repair  to  the  country'  of 
the  Indians,  and  establish  trading  posts  among  them, 
frequently  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  it  requires 
more  than  one  summer  to  send  them  the  goods,  with 
which  they  are  to  traffic,  and  to  procure  the  furs, 
which  ihey  have  collected.  In  these  distant  regions 
they  remain  for  several  years,  subject  to  numberless 
privations,  and  subsisting  in  a  great  measure  by  hunt- 
ing; while  those  who  manage  the  concerns  of  the 
company,  and  who  have  the  principal  shares  in  the 
undertaking,  generally  rebide  at  Montreal.  To  these 
posts  more  than  fifty  canoes  are  sent  annually,  loaded 
with  merchandise,  and  navigated  by  nearly  1000 
people.  The  persons,  employed  for  this  purpose, 
styled  voi/ageiirs,  are  a  verj'  peculiar  set  of  mortals, 
of^  a  most  robust  nature  and  thoughtless  character, 
and  said  in  these  respects  to  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  British  seamen.  Though  they  know,  that, 
for  the  space  of  2000  miles,  their  exertions  must  be 
tmremitting,  and  their  living  miserably  poor,  yet  they 
pursue  their  tedious  and  toilsome  occupation  with 
the  utmost  chearfulness.  Sometimes  they  save  their 
wages,  and,  returning  to  their  native  parishes,  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture ;  but  they  generally  acquire  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion, squander  their  gains  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
are  thus  compelled  to  set  out  upon  a  new  excur- 
sion. 

In  this  trade,  the  capital,  which  is  employed  in 
goods  alone,  is  said  to  exceed  jC  100,000.  The  goods 
are  made  up  in  packages,  about  80lbs.  each,  for  the 
purpose  of  bfing  more  easily  removed  and  carried, 
when  the  loaded  canoe  is  not  able  to  pass  along  the 
stream.  The  canoeit  in  which  these  goods  are  con- 
veyed to  such  a  distance,  are  exceedingly  light  and 
frail,  but  constructed  with  wonderful  ingenuity.  The 
frame  is  formed  of  thin  slips  of  wood,  covered  with 
thf  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  sewed  together  with  the 
filaments  of  a  particular  root,  and  rendered  water- 
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tight  by  a  species  of  saait  which  becomes  very  hard, 
and  adheres  very  firmly.  They  are  generally  about 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth,  tapering  to 
a  point  at  each  end,  and  rounded  in  the  bottom  with- 
out  any  keel.  Each  of  these  carries  from  four  to 
five  tons  ;  and  they  are  rowed  along  with  paddles, 
instead  of  oars.  When  they  meet  with  falls  and  ra- 
pids in  their  progress,  the  canoe  must  bts  unloaded, 
and  carried,  with  its  cargo,  to  the  next  navigable 
water.  On  these  occasions,  six  men  will  carry  one 
of  the  largest,  and  one  man  will  bear  four  or  five 
packages,  about  SOlbs.  each,  over  a  portage  of  se- 
vcral  miles. 

Another  fur  company  has  lately  been  established, 
under  the  title  of  the  South  West  Company,  because 
they  collect  their  furs  chiefly  from  the  souih-west 
parts  of  America  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  called  also 
the  Michillimackinac  Company,  because  they  have  an 
establishment  in  that  quarter.  The  capital  employ- 
ed in  these  speculaiions  is  generally  about  three  years 
without  procuring  any  returns  ;  and  would  thus  re- 
quire almost  triple  the  profits  of  any  other  trade. 
It  is  rather  a  remarkable  and  apparently  incredible 
fact,  that  manufactured  furs  can  be  procured  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  of  a  superior  quality,  in  England 
than  in  Canada.  In  the  latter  country,  these  articles 
are  very  large  and  heavy;  and  a  Canadian  furrier  puts 
into  one  muff  a  greater  quantity  of  materials,  than 
would  be  employed  in  London  for  three. 

The  manufactures  of  Canada,  though  daily  in- 
creasing, are  still  very  limited  in  their  number  and 
extent.  Previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Britiih,  and 
during  several  years  after  that  event,  the  inhabitants 
easily  provided,  by  their  own  industry,  the  few  ne- 
cessary articles,  which  their  simple  mode  of  living 
required ;  and  every  family  then  prepared  for  their 
own  use,  druggets,  coarse  linens,  stockings,  worsted 
caps,  hats,  bonnets  of  straw,  <kc.  As  their  wants 
increased,  they  imported,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  a  great  variety  of  articles 
for  domestic  purposes  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
those  they  have  of  late  years  begun  to  manufacture 
for  themselves.  Among  their  principal  manufactures 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation  may  be  mentioned  the 
conversion  tif  their  wheat  \moJiour  and  biscuit,  which 

fives  employment  to  a  great  number  of  hands;  the 
uiltUng  of  shi/ts,  which  is  peculiarly  useful  in  the 
country,  as  it  is  almost  the  only  occupation,  which 
can  be  followed,  during  the  six  months  of  winter  ; 
bar-iron,  stoves,  cooking  ulensihf  for  which  there  are 
two  considerable  iron  forges  in  the  province,  one 
near  Three  Rivers,  which  was  established  by  the 
French  king,  and  another  near  St  Anns,  on  the  road 
from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  with  others  of  less  in»- 
portance.  Potash,  of  which  the  country  could  easily 
supply  any  quaintity,  though  the  inhabitants  prepare 
lilire  more  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  soap,  which  they  make  in  every  family. 
Soap,  candlts,  and  sntiff'j  for  the  manufacture  of 
which  last  article  Canada  has  long  been  celebrated, 
and  the  use  of  which  is  remarkably  common  among 
the  females  of  the  country,  of  all  ranks  and  ages  ; 
whikl  the  men,  and  even  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
MldMI  without  a  tobacco  pipe  m  their  mouths,  from 
<1mi  flMOKnt  that  they  awaken  in  the  morning  tiU 
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they  return  to  bed  at  night.  Among  the  articles, 
which  they  prepare  for  their  own  consumption  may 
be  particularly  mentioned,  hats,  of  which,  however, 
the  bodiesy  as  they  are  called,  are  still  chiefly  imported 
from  England,  where  they  can  be  procured  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  than  they  can  be  made  in  Cauada  ; 
leather,  for  the  preparation  of  which  several  consi- 
derable tan  works  are  lately  established;  and  sugar 
from  the  maple  tree,  of  which  so  much  is  made  as 
nearly  equals  two-thirds  of  the  whole  coasumution 
of  that  article  in  the  country,  and  which  nught  be 
prepared  for  trade  and  exportation,  if  the  West  India 
sugars  were  not  so  abundant  and  cheap  in  the  pro- 
vince. In  March  and  April,  when  the  sap  begins 
to  rise,  those,  who  wish  to  make  sugar,  provide 
themselves  with  the  proper  apparatus ;  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  woods,  where  maple  trees  abound  ; 
collect  the  sap  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  ; 
erect  their  boilers  on  the  spot,  and  return  in  a  few 
days  with  sugar  ready  for  use,  which,  when  proper- 
ly purified,  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  There  is  a 
large  distillery  established  at  Quebec,  and  several 
breweries  in  the  lower  province,  which  export  coo* 
siderable  quantities  of  ale. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  products  of  agricul- 
ture, which  have  been  already  particularly  noticed, 
in  a  preceding  paragraph,  it  may  here  be  mentioned, 
that  various  other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse  are  raised 
in  Canada,  especially  rye  and  beans ;  the  lagt  of 
which  are  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  European,  and 
are  much  used  by  the  Indians,  who  eat  them  when 
boiled,  as  an  accompaniment  to  bear's  grease  and 
lard.  Gourds,  and  water  melons,  are  cultivated,  as 
field  crops  ;  and  are  used,  as  bread,  by  many  of  the 
native  tribes.  The  orchards  and  gardens,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  abound  in  a  great 
variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  apples  are  particularly  good,  and  yield  an  ex- 
cellent cyder.  Peaches,  plums,  gooseberries,  rasp* 
berries,  and  currants,  are  found  in  the  greatest  per- 
fecliorj  and  abundance;  and,  with  the  protection  of 
glass,  grapes  may  be  raised  for  the  table  equal  to  any 
in  Portugal.  The  natural  and  indigenous  produc* 
tions  of  the  country  are  remarkably  numerous;  and 
many  of  them  are  of  considerable  value. 

The  forests  abound  with  an  immense  variety  of  trees, 
of  the  different  kinds  of  which  even  the  names  are  not 
yet  known.  Oioak  there  arc  various  sorts;  the  black, 
wJjite,  red,  yellow,  grey,  according  to  the  culour  of 
the  wood,  when  cut  by  the  saw;  the  Sfvamp  oak, 
which  grows  only  in  a  moist  gravelly  soil,  has  a 
smaller  leaf  and  smoother  bark,  than  the  other  kinds, 
and  is  so  remarkably  tough,  as  to  be  frequently  used 
in  place  of  whale  bone  ;  and  the  chesniU  oak,  the 
leaf  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  chesnut,  and 
which  is  neither  so  tough  as  the  last  mentioned,  nor 
so  strong  as  the  other  sorts,  but  is  peculiarly  suited 
for  being  split,  and  for  enduring  a  long  time,  in  pal- 
lisades  and  fences;  all  the  oaks  in  this  country  grow 
so  straight,  that,  in  ship-buildiug,  the  knee-timbers 
are  generally  made  of  the  roots  of  pine. — Of  pines, 
there  are  the  white  and  red  in  great  abuudauce,  the 
former  of  which,  chiefly,  grows  to  an  amazing 
height,  and  yields  excellent  turpentine. — The^/irszn 
perhaps  the  most  numerous  class,  one  of  which  calM 
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the  white  prickly  fir,  yield«  a  kind  of  turpentine 
'  called  Canadian  balsam,  which  holds  a  place  in  the 
materia  medica  of  most  countries — The  cedars  are 
distinguished  into  white  and  red,  tke  former  of  which 
has  its  fraerance  in  the  leaf  instead  of  the  wood, 
but  is  a  different  tree  from  the  white  cedar  of  the 
United  States,  the  cupressus  dulicha. — Of  mapUst 
the  harder  kmd,  which  grows  on  hilly  grounds,  yields 
a  richer  juice,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  than  the  soft, 
aod  its  wood,  which  is  Anely  veined  and  clouded,  is 
peculiarly  valuable  for  making  tables,  gun-stocks, 
&c. — Ot  ash,  the  most  remarkable  sort  is  the  ^eliotv, 
found  only  in  the  south- west  districts,  and  growing 
to  an  amazing  height ;  the  outer  bark  of  which  is 
eight  inches  thick,  indented  with  furrows,  six  inches 
deep,  while  the  inner  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  which 
leaves  a  lasting  stain  upon  the  fingers,  and  is  sup- 
posed useful  in  dyeing.  Besides  beech,  birch,  elm^ 
poplar,  and  other  kinds  of  timber,  resembling  the 
European,  there  are  the  hemlock  tree,  an  evergreen 
of  very  large  growth,  with  leaves  like  the  yewj  but 
it  of  no  use  whatever  ;  the  bass,  or  white  tvood,  re. 
markably  white  and  soft,  light  as  cork,  and  much 
used  in  making  bowls,  trencners,  &c.i  tnckopic,  or 
suckwick,  a  species  of  wood,  the  bark  of  which  when 
pounded,  and  moistened  with  a  little  water,  becomes 
a  kind  of  oily  and  adhesive  glue,  with  which  the  !»• 
dians  cover  the  seams  of  their  canoes.  In  addition 
to  the  rvahul,  chesnui,  hazlc,  hickory,  $cc.  the  forests 
of  Canada  produce  the  builer,  or  oil-uui  tree,  which 
grows  in  rich  meadow  grounds,  bears  a  large  and 
well  flavoured  nut,  capable  of  yielding  a  very  pure  oil. 

Id  a  natural  state  are  found  the  critb  apple  /ree, 
bearing  a  fruit  of  better  size  and  Savour  than  that  of 
Europe ;  the  plum-tree,  green,  and  purple,  both 
greatly  relished  by  the  natives;  the  a/terry  tree,  black, 
red,  and  sandy- coloured,  but  the  first,  only,  bears  a 
fruit  pleasant  to  the  taste;  the  mulberrtf,  red  and 
white,  resemblii)g  those  of  France  and  Italy;  su>eet 
gum-tret,  yielding  a  kind  of  balsam,  which  the  In- 
dians highly  value  as  a  salve  and  febrifuge ;  vines, 
which  are  very  common,  and  some  of  which  bear  cx- 
celleot  grapes;  besides ^oo«e^mM,  curratUs,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  juniperberries^  cranberries, 
bearberries,  &c.  in  the  utmost  abundance. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  shrubs,  may  be  no- 
ticed sassq/rat  (found only  in  Upper  Canada),  which 
grows  indeed  to  the  size  of  an  apple-tree,  and  the 
berry  of  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  spice  ;  a  kind 
of  wiliotv,  the  roots  of  which  are  of  a  fine  scarlet 
colour,  and  are  used  by  the  Indians  to  tinge  the  or- 
namental parts  of  their  dress  ;  moose  wood,  the  bark 
of  which  makes  nearly  as  good  cordage  as  hemp  ; 
and  the  myrtle  wax  tree,  the  nut  of  which  yields  an 
excellent  wax  of  a  green  colour. 

The  most  valuable  roots  are,  spikenard,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  and  particularly  grWo'^ ,-  which  last  was  hrst 
discovered  in  the  woods  of  C^inada  in  the  year  1718, 
and,  being  exported  to  Canton,  was  pronounced  to 
be  equal  in  quality  to  any  that  could  be  procured  in 
Corea  or  Tartary.  Its  price  immediately  rose  in 
Quebec  from  Is.  6d.  per  ib.  to  L.1  :  0  :  10  Stirling ; 
aitd  the  value  of  its  export  amounted,  in  1752,  to 
JL.^,000.     But  the  CanadiuQ  traders,  too  aasious 
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to  enrich  themselves  on  a  sudden,  began  to  reap  the 
pljint  too  early,  and  to  dry  it  hastily  in  ovens,  in- 
stead of  gradually  evaporating  its  moisture  in  the 
shade  ;  by  which  means  they  destroyed  its  quality^ 
and  completely  ruined  its  sale  among  the  Chiaeset 
by  whom  chiefly  it  is  used  as  a  stomachic. 

Besides  the  flowers  usually  found  in  the  more  Flowen. 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  the  woods  of  Canada 
are  universally  adorned  by  the  fragrant  blossoms  of 
the  Syrian  nsclejnas  ;  and,  amidst  a  variety  of  curi- 
ous and  useful  herbs,  we  can  only  notice  the  rattle- 
snake plaintain,  the  leaves  of  which  are  considered 
as  the  must  efltctual  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  reptile 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  which  m  said  to  be 
most  luxuriant  in  its  growth  during  those  months  of 
the  year,  when  the  bite  of  that  creature  is  most  ve- 
nomous. Canada  abounds  in  natural  grass  ;  and  cat- 
tle fatten  easily  upon  the  wild  growth  during  sum- 
mer. A  particular  species,  very  long  and  rank,  cal- 
led I'herbe  an  lien,  grows  upon  some  of  the  islands, 
and  forms  a  most  durable  covering  for  stables,  barns, 
&C.  There  is  also  a  graminaceous  vegetable,  nearly 
allied  to  the  rice,  zizania  aquatica,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  all  the  shallow  streams,  is  found  in  situ- 
ations that  refuse  all  other  culture,  is  a  principal  sup- 
port of  the  wandering  Indians,  and  is  entitled  to 
particular  attention  from  the  European  settlers,  as  a 
plant  evidently  intended  by  nature  (o  be  the  geAcral 
bread-corn  of  North  America. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  of  Canada,  which  are  DomcMk 
much  the  same  as  those  of  Europe,  there  are  scarce-  animals, 
ly  any  peculiarities  worthy  to  be  mentioned.  The 
Canadian  horse  is  a  hardy,  active  animal.  His  best 
pace  is  a  trot  ;  and,  in  a  light  cariole,  upon  smooth, 
hard  roads,  a  single  horse  has  been  known  to  draw 
two  persons  ninety  miles  in  twelve  hours.  It  is  af. 
firmed,  thai  he  will  eat  dried  fish  in  the  winter  sea- 
son ;  but  he  is  moat  of  all  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary operation,  wliich  he  frequently  undergoes, 
when  travelling  on  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers.  In 
these  excursions,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  sledge 
and  horses  to  sink  suddenly  in  the  weaker  parts  of 
the  ice,  when  the  traveller  springs  from  his  seat  up- 
on the  ice,  which  is  generally  strong  enough  ts  sup- 
port his  weight,  and  instantly  proceeds  to  save  his 
cattle.  As  their  struggles  in  the  water  would  only 
tend  to  sink  them  the  sooner,  he  pulls  with  all  his 
strength  a  rope,  with  a  running  r.«  ose,  which  is  pre- 
viously fixed  around  the  neck  of  each,  in  case  of  such 
accidents,  till  he  succeeds  in  strangling  the  animals. 
As  soon  zi3  this  happens,  tliey  float  upon  one  side, 
and  are  easily  drawn  out  upon  the  ice.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  draw  blood  from  them  before  they 
recover  J  but,  in  general,  whenever  the  noose  is  loo- 
sened, respiratjon  recommences  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
creatures  start  to  their  feet,  proceed  with  their  u^ual 
vigour,  and  perhaps  go  through  the  same  process 
two  ur  three  limes  in  one  day.  This  singular  fact  is 
solemnly  avouched  to  be  strictly  true,  both  by  Chat- 
telaux,  vol.  i.  p.  4-08,  and  Gray,  p.  277.  The  native 
dogs  of  Canada  are  all  of  the  same  species,  with 
erect  ears,  and  a  head  very  much  resembling  that  of 
an  wolf.  They  are  very  useful  to  the  Indians  in  the 
chacei  aad  the  colonists  frequently  employ  them  tji 
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Citwda.  the  draught.  Thtjr  are  yoked  to  sledgw  in  winter, 
proportioned  to  thnr  size  and  strenjrth  ;  and  in  llua 
way  one  of  an  ordinary  size  will  frequently  draw 
more  than  200  lbs.  weight,  with  his  drivor,  in  addi- 
tion, standing  behind  the  sledge.  They  are  thus  em- 
ployed in  a  variety  of  domestic  services,  in  dragging 
children  in  small  carriages,  in  bringing  water  from 
the  river,  and  particularly  by  the  butchers  in  trans- 
porting  meat  to  their  customers  in  different  parts  of 
the  towns. 

Among  the  wild  animals  which  frequent  the  im- 
mense forests  of  this  country,  the  principal  beasts  of 
prey  are,  a  small  tugcr  or  panther,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed  by  some  to  be  altogether  a  different  species  of 
animal ;  bears,  fpohes,  foxes,  dogs,  cats  of  the  motiii. 
lain,  pote-cat,  carcajou,  l^x,  racoon ;  but  they  are 
all  inferior  to  those  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
both  in  size  and  ferocity  ;  and  are  scarcely  daring 
enough  to  attack  a  man,  unless  when  they  are  wound- 
ed. The  grizzled  bear  is  the  only  dangerous  animal. 
Those  which  are  chiefly  pursued  for  the  sake  of 
their  peltry  and  fur,  are.  the  bu/fitlo,  ell;  mooi^e  deer, 
or  rein-deer,  carribou,  bear,  fox,  wolf,  cat,  beaver, 
otter,  martin,  minks,  woolveroon,  racoon,  ennin,Jish. 
er,  tquirrel,  hare,  rabbit,  mus/c-cal  ;  of  which  the 
beaver,  otter,  bear,  fire- martin,  cat,  elk,  and  wolf, 
are  by  far  the  most  ^'aluablc.  But,  for  an  account 
of  these  animals,  our  readers  are  referred  to  Pennant's 
Arctic  Zoologif,  and  to  the  articles  Mammalia,  &c. 

BIrdi.  Of  the  feathered  tribe,    may  be  mentioned,    the 

etigle,  imUure,  and  owl ;  the  uight-hatvk,  which  is 
8een  chiefly  at  twilight  and  before  thunder- storms  ; 
\\\cfih-haivk,  which  skims  along  tlie  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  is  supposed  to  attract  the  fish  to  the  surface  by  a 
peculiar  oil  which  he  emits,  and  one  drop  of  which  up- 
on any  bait  is  said  to  render  it  irresistible  to  every 
kind  of  fish  ;  cranes,  with  bills  12  inches  in  length  ; 
geese,  particularly  the  outarde  or  Canada  goose ; 
mild  ducks,  of  more  than  twenty  different  kinds,  of 
*vhich  the  principal  is  the  wood-duck,  which  perches 
upon  trees,  has  a  brilliant  plumage,  and  flesh  of  sr- 
perior  flavour  ;  partridges,  brown,  red,  and  black, 
which  are  all  larger  than  the  European,  and  which, 
in  winter,  perch  up<in  such  tret'S  as  yield  them  food  ; 
the  fr/;i7e  or  snow  bird,  a  kind  of  ortolan,  which  is 
the  principal  bird  of  melody  in  Canada,  and  announ- 
ces the  return  of  spring  ;  teal  of  excellent  quality  ; 
wood-pigeons  in  hnmense  numbers ;  wood-peckers, 
hnmrningbirds,  blackbirds^  thrushes,  larks,  gold- 
Jinches,  flee,  resembling  those  of  other  countries. 

Fi^ti  In  the  numberless  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada  are 

various  kinds  of  fish,  capcciaHy  salmon,  chub,  and 
carp,  like  those  of  England  ;  cal-Jish,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  fat  and  luscious  like  that  of  the  eel ;  block 
bass,  ptckcrells,  and  maskinongs,  particularly  the 
sturgeon,  of  large  size  and  delicate  flavour. 

Reptilet.  Upper  Canada  abounds  in  raUlf-snakes,  from  four 

to  six  feet  in  length  ;  water  snakes,  resembling  the 
rattle-snake,  but  not  venomous ;  long  black  snakes, 
^bout  six  or  eight  feet  long,  but  altogether  inoffen- 
sive ;  green  snakes,  exactly  coloured  Hkc  the  grass, 
but  also  harmless ;  a  variety  of  smaller  serpents,  //- 
tdrds,  and  land  tortoises, 

Iiuects.  Among  the  insects  common  in  this  country,  may 

be  mentioned,  bees,  which  prepare  their  honey  under 


gronnd  ;  silk  worms,  which  produce  much  leM  ailk 
than  those  of  Europe ;  fire-fly,  or  lightning -bmg, 
which  has  a  very  effulgent  appearance  at  night,  and 
two  or  three  ofc  which  upon  the  hand  will  yield  m 
light  equal  to  that  of  a  candle  ;  horned  bug,  or  sta^- 
btetk,  which  fly  about  in  the  evening,  and  whose 
bite  is  very  troublesome  ;  mnstjnitoes,  which  abound 
in  the  forests  and  river-banks  in  the  more  southern 
districts;  locusts,  which  are  said  to  visit  the  more 
central  regions  every  six  or  seven  years  ;  and  in  ma- 
ny of  the  islands  in  the  St  Lawrence,  myriads  of 
ticks,  larger  than  those  of  Europe,  which  spread 
themselves  in  summer  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
completely  cover  the  herbage  and  plants,  frequently 
prove  fatal  to  the  cattle  which  graze  in  these  places, 
and  are  exceedingly  troublesome  to  human  beings, 
especially  if  they  reach  the  head,  where,  without  oc- 
casioning much  pain,  they  gradually  insinuate  them- 
selves beneath  the  skin,  and  are  not  easily  dislodged. 

Canada,  before  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  wn 
inhabited  by  an  immense  variety  of  Indian  tribes, 
whose  general  character  and  manners  have  been  al* 
ready  dlescribed  in  this  work,  under  the  article  Am^ 
RICA  ;  but  whose  particular  designations,  history, 
and  territories,  it  is  impossible  to  delineate.  The 
smaller  tribes,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
names,  amount  to  several  hundreds  j  but,  as  they  are 
perpetually  changing  their  place  of  residence — as 
many  of  them  have  been  exterminated  by  war  or  dis- 
ease— as  each  of  them  almost  is  mentioned  by  differ- 
ent  writers  under  separate  appellations — as  the  French 
traders  were  accustomed  lo  distinguish  thetn  by  va- 
rious nicknames,  partly  with  the  view  of  preventing 
them  from  being  known  to  other  adventurers,  and 
partly  for  the  pui-pose  of  concealing  their  subject  of 
conversation,  when  they  spoke  of  the  natives  in  their 
own  presence — it  has  thus  become  altogether  imprac- 
ticable to  trace  their  progress,  or  to  arrange  their 
nations  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The^  foDev« 
ing  sketch,  however,  formed  from  a  careful  compa- 
rison of  different  authors,  may  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  principal  Indian  nations,  by  which  the  im. 
mense  regions  of  Canada  are  still  occupied,  or  at 
least  occasionally  visited  ;  and  may  also  help  to  guide 
the  reader  amidst  the  perplexities,  which  he  will  ex- 
perience  in  the  perusal  of  North  American  historic* 
and  travels,  from  the  confusion  of  Indian  names. 

The  Hurons,  whose  proper  name  is  said  to  be  the 
Tsonnoiitatex,  who  are  called  also  Adirondacks,  and 
who  seem  to  be  the  same  people  with  the  Uitawac, 
dwelt  originally  on  thi-  east  confines  of  Lake  Huron, 
but  were  driven  from  their  country  by  the  Iroquois. 
They  flid  towards  that  quarter,  where  the  Frmch 
afterwards  built  Quebec ;  and  were  the  fin?t,  who 
formed  ar>  alliance  with  the  new  settlers.  They  ire 
more  prudent,  sober,  artful,  and  able  than  most  of 
the  other  natives ;  speak  the  same  language  and 
have  much  the  same  appearance  and  manners  as  tbrir 
inveterate  enemies  the  Iroquois,  by  whose  ravage* 
they  have  been  almost  completely  exterminated. 

The  Iruquois,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to 
what  are  gciitrally  called  the  five  nations,  composed 
of — the  Mohawks,  or  Maquas.  or  Agniers, — the  Se- 
nekas,  or  Tsonnonthuans, — the  Onnondagues,  or 
Onnontagues— the  Oneidocs,  or  OnneyoutTia,— -the 
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CayagMi  m*  GoyogMM.^^^^TSe*^  nbwever,  arc  now 
pruperly  <A*  *»*  natiotui  as  they  were  joined  by  the 
Tuscororas,  from  the  south,  who  dwell  with  the 
Oneidoes  and  Onnondagoes.  These  nations,  united 
in  long  and  drm  alliaoce*  claim  all  the  country  south 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  Ohio,  near  to  the 
borders  of  Virginia  ;  and  extend  300  mile*  west  from 
Lake  Cbamplain,  round  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 
They  are  superior  to  the  other  tribes  in  stature  and 
courage ;  but  inferior  to  many  of  them  in  swiftncis 
of  foot  and  skill  in  war.  They  are  more  civilized 
and  ingenious,  than  most  of  the  other  Canadian  In- 
dians* and  more  addicted  to  agricultural  occupationst 
tb»n  to  the  chace.  They  have  in  general  been  friend* 
\f  to  the  English ;  and  much  depends  upon  the  coa. 
tinuance  of  their  attachment. 

The  Algonquios,  or  Algonkins,  appear  to  have 
CMlginally  possessed  the  whole  tract  of  country  along 
tht  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  from  Tadoussac 
to  lake  Nipissing,  and  had  no  rivals  in  North  Ame> 
rics*  af  warnurs  and  hunters ;  but  having  afforded 
iWuge  and  asaijitance  to  the  Hurons,  a  deadly  war 
arose  between  them  and  the  conquering  Iroquois, 
who  al  leagth  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  their 
country.  They  seem  then  to  have  taken  a  westerly 
pM)[|freM»  and  may  be  said  to  have  peopled  the  coun< 
try  ffloui  the  Atlantic,  in  a  direct  line  along  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  the  Utawas,  along  the  high  lands 
which  divide  the  waters  that  f«U  into  lake  Supe- 
rior, from  those  that  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay,  or  to 
lake  Winipic*  aloog  the  Saskatchiwine  and  Elk  ri« 
ten.  to  the  lake  of  the  Hills.  The  great  proportion 
of -the  Indian  tribes  which  are  scattered  over  tne  c<jI> 
tivated  parU  of  Canada,  are  of  this  nation ;  and  the 
others,  especially  those  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the 
lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence,  are  chiefly  branches  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  wretched  remains  of  the  Hu- 
rons. But  the  main  body  of  the  Algonkin  nation 
is  found  far  to  the  north  west,  and  they  are  consider- 
ed as  the  same  people  with  those  called  Knisteneaux, 
Christioeaux,  or  KiUislinoes.  They  reduced  the 
natives  as  they  passed  along,  with  most  of  whom 
they  are  now  in  alliance;  but  they  are  daily  losiiig 
Uicir  superiority  by  their  fondness  for  spiritous  li- 
<)uurs,  which  are  rapidly  dixninishing  tlieir  strength 
aud  uumbers.     They  are  of  a   middle  stature,  wcll- 

formed,  swift  footed,  and  chiefly  employed  in  bunt- 
ing.    They  are  just  in  their  dealings,  and  affable  in 

'mr  addreae.     They  possess  an  open  and  agreeable 
MUMeBaocev  and  a  generous  and  hospitable  disposi- 
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The  Chepewyans  or  Chipawas,  called  also  Sar- 
and  rocky  mountain  Indians,  are  a  numerous 
pce|de>  who  consider  as  their  territories  all  the  land 
between  60"  and  65°  north  latitude,  and  100°  and  1 10° 
longitude.  Their  progress  is  easterly  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  tradition,  they  came  originally  from 
Siberia  ;  which  is  partly  conlirmed  by  the  strong  re- 
•rmblance,  which  they  are  said  to  bear  to  the  p«oplc 
CAW  found  on  the  nearest  coast  of  Asia.  Their 
country  u  very  barren,  and  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  subsist  upon  »  kind  of  rock  moss,  which 
W>UiB  principal  vegetable  substance  that  their  soil 
praduccs.  They  are  submisttive  to  the  Knisiineaux, 
but  hostile  to  the  Zsquimaux*  to  whom  they  give 


no  quarter,  and  never  iBoeed  make  p-risoncrs  in  any  Canadi. 
of  their  wart.  They  are  sober,  timorous,  vagrant,  '«—  —v""w 
selfish,  considerate,  querulous,  and  superstitious  in 
the  extreme  ;  more  attentive  to  the  comfort  than  to 
the  appearance  of  their  dress ;  not  active  hunters* 
but  dexterous  in  snaring  deer  and  spearing  fish  ;  uni- 
form in  their  temper  ;  not  at  all  addicted  to  spirit- 
ous liquors,  and  by  far  the  most  peaceable  of  the 
North  American  Indians. 

The  Naudowessies,  or  Nadowasis,  called  by  the  N^udo- 
French  the  Sioux,  who  inhabit  the  western  side  of  the  ^***'*^ 
Mississippi,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri,  are  a 
powerful  nation,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  bands, 
who  carry  tlieir  excursions  a  great  way  to  the  north* 
and  are  the  constant  enemies  of  the  Knittineaux,  or 
Algonquins,  in  those  regions.  The  Assiniboins,  or 
Assinipoils,  or  Stone  Indians,  arc  of  the  Nadowasi* 
nation  ;  but  they  separated  from  the  other  tribes,  and 
formed  an  aUiance  with  the  Knistiaeaux. 

The  principal  languages  spoken  among  the  vari-  Languigen. 
ous  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  are  the  C/ie- 
ptwifan,  which  is  copious,  but  difficult  to  be  attain* 
ed;  and  which  furnishes  dialects  to  the  various  tribes 
from  Churchill  fort  up  the  Mississippi  •,  through 
Buffalo  Lake  to  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  ;  along  the 
Peace  river  to  the  source  of  the  Columba,  and  thence 
due  west  to  the  sea  coast.— The  Nadotvajis,  which 
is  a  kind  of  hissing  rather  than  articulate  speech,  and 
is  chiefly  used  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Mississip- 
pi,—the  Mohawkf  Iroquoii,  or  Huron,  which  is  said 
to  excel  in  energy  and  pathos,  and  in  these  respect* 
lo  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Greek.  But  the  most 
celebrated  and  prevailing  of  all  the  native  languages, 
is  what  Long  calls  the  C/iipetvat/,  Carver  the  C/iipe- 
way  or  Algonqtun,  and  M'Kenzic  the  Algonquin  or 
Kfiistineaux  ;  but  which,  as  their  several  vocabula- 
ries shew,  are  only  different  names  for  one  and  the 
same  tongue.  This  is  said  to  surpass  all  the  rest  in 
smouthness,  elegarce,  and  copiousness ;  is  spokea 
by  ail  the  other  tribes  in  their  councils,  negotiations, 
and  trading  interviews,  though  they  use  a  distinct 
dialect  of  their  own  in  ordinary  cases,  and  extendi 
from  the  GiJf  of  St  Lawrence  over  a  space  of  3000 
miles. 

These  different  Indian  nations  are  divided  into  an 
immense  number  of  tribes  and  bands,  which  are  all 
distinguished  by  particular  marks  on  their  bodies,  by 
their  mode  of  pitching  their  tents,  &c. ;  but  they  are 
scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  territory,  and  are  daily 
decreasing  in  their  numbers.  About  the  year  17b0, 
the  small-{wx  was  introduced  among  them  by  a  war 
party,  as  has  been  conjectured,  from  the  Miasissoaic. 
This  mfilignant  disorder  •«  destroyed,  with  its  pesti- 
lential breath,  whole  families  and  tribes ;  and  the 
horrid  scene  presented  to  those,  who  had  the  melan- 
choly and  afflicting  opportunity  of  beholding  it,  a 
combination  of  the  dead  and  the  dying  ;  and  such* 
as  to  avoid  the  horrid  fate  of  their  friends  around 
them,  prepared  to  disappoint  the  plague  of  its  prey 
by  terminating  their  own  existence."—"  It  was  nut 
uncommon  for  the  father  of  a  family,  whom  the  in- 
fection had  not  reached,  to  call  them  around  him  ; 
to  represent  the  cruel  sufferings  and  horrid  fate  of 
their  relations,  from  the  influence  of  some  evil  spirit, 
who  was  prepariug  to  extirpate  their  race ;  and  to 
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Canada,  incite  them  to  baffle  death,  with  all  its  horrors,  by 
—""V"  their  own  poinards.  At  the  same  time,  if  their 
hearts  failed  them  in  this  necessary  act,  he  was  him- 
self ready  to  perform  ihe  deed  of  mercy  with  hia 
own  haud,  aa  the  last  act  of  his  affection,  and  in- 
stantly to  follow  them  to  the  common  place  of  rest 
and  refuge  fram  human  evil."  (M'Kenzie's  Travels, 
JrUrod.  p.  xv. )  The  prevalence  of  other  European 
disorders,  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  spiritous  li- 
quors, are  rapidly  completing  the  destruction  of  the 
native  tribes  ;  and  the  traveller  may  pass  through 
districts  of  many  hundred  miles,  without  meeting  one 
human  inhabitant. 

The  Indians',  who  inhabit  the  settled  parts  of  Ca- 
nada, are  greatly  degenerated  in  n^any  of  the  noble 
charactcristica  of  the  more  savage  tribes  j  and  they 
arc  represented  as  dirty,  diminutive,  half-naked,  ex- 
cessively stupid  tn  their  appearance,  and  altogether 
most  miserable-looking  creatures.  The  progress  of 
the  missionaries  among  them,  once  extended  as  far  as 
the  excursions  of  the  fur-traders  j  but  there  is,  at  the 
present  day,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  pious  labours 
to  be  found,  beyond  the  cultivated  parts  ;  and  even 
such  of  the  natives  as  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Canadian  Catholics,  though  in  many 
instances  wonderfully  reformed  in  their  external  con- 
duct, are,  in  general,  very  little  civilized  \  and  still 
continue  powerfully  attached  to  a  wandering  state  of 
life.  One  of  the  gentlest  of  all  the  tribes,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mountaineers,  dwells  around  lake 
Saguenay;  they  are  the  most  decent  and  industrious 
in  their  manners,  they  make  no  use  of  offensive  wea- 
pons, and  even  spiritous  liquors  do  not  excite  them 
to  violence;  yet  ibey  cannot  be  persuaded  regularly  to 
cultirate  the  lands,  or  to  continue  in  any  laborious 
occupation.  In  another  village,  at  the  rapids  of  St 
Ann,  about  two  miles  above  Montreal,  are  two  Indian 
tribes,  one  of  the  Iroquois  and  another  of  the  Al- 
gonquin nation,  who  have  both  been  Christianized, 
since  the  first  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
French,  who  regularly  attend  divine  service  in  a 
chapel  of  their  own,  wlio  have  been  instructed  by 
their  pastors  in  reading  and  writing,  and  who  possess 
more  religious  information  than  many  among  the 
lower  Canadians ;  but  who  are  still  said  to  have  made 
no  farther  advances  to  a  state  of  civilization,  and  still 
to  retain  their  old  habits,  customs,  and  languages. 
The  women  sow  a  few  patches  of  ground  with  maize 
and  vegetables  during  summer  ;  but,  in  the  winter 
season,  tliey  leave  their  habitations  and  instructors  to 
follow  the  chase,  after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers ; 
and  the  same  is  af&rmed  to  be  the  condition  of  most 
of  the  Indian  settlements  within  the  more  cultivated 
districts  of  Canada. 
C'atiadian  The  more  immediate  and  stationary  papulation  of 
popuJttiion.  Canada,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bri- 
tish in  1760,  amounted,  by  Genera!  Murray's  report, 
to  75,600  souls  ;  but,  at  that  period,  the  extensive 
country,  now  denominated  Upper  Canada,  was  not 
inhabited  by  any  Europeans.  At  present,  the  lower 
province  contams  about  200,000  inhabitants ;  of 
whom  the  descendants  of  the  old  Canadians,  who  pro- 
fess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  are  allowed  the 
use  of  the  old  Frencii  laws,  coustitute  at  least  nine 
tenths.     In  Upper  Canada  the  population  amounts 


to  nearly  100,000,  who  are  chiefly  British  or  Ameri- 
cans, speak  the  English  language,  and  are  governed 
entirely  by  the  laws  of  England,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada have  nearly  tripled  within  the  last  SO  years ; 
while  in  the  upper  province,  the  increase  has  been 
still  more  rapid.  Several  years  elapsed,  after  the  con- 
quest, before  the  latter  was  settled  and  cultivated  ; 
and  so  late  as  the  year  1 780,  it  was  almost  one  con- 
tinued forest.  Much  of  its  immense  population,  with- 
in 30  years,  has  been  formed  by  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  who  generally  prefer- 
red a  settlement  in  the  upper  province,  because  the 
soil  and  climate  arc  superior,  the  lands  cheaper  and 
easier  procured,  while  the  laws,  languages,  and  habits, 
arc  all  purely  British. 

Any  peculiarities  in  the  modes  of  life  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  are  most  observable  during  the 
season  of  winter,  which  in  that  country  presents  a 
view  of  nature  perfectly  new  to  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  In  this  season  the  appearance  and  dress  of 
the  Canadians  are  completely  changed  ;  and  instead 
of  the  hat  and  red  bonnet,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
fur  caps,  fur  cloaks,  fur  gloves,  and  worsted  stock- 
ings, both  over  and  under  the  boots.  Unless  pro- 
tected in  this  manner,  they  could  not  venture,  with 
impunity,  into  the  severity  of  the  frosty  atmosphere; 
but,  even  under  such  a  load  of  clothing,  they  are  able 
to  walk  with  the  greatest  agility,  and  to  take  abun- 
dant exercise,  without  being  fatigued.  When  travel- 
ling in  the  cold  of  winter,  they  are  still  more  com- 
pletely co\-ered  with  a  double  cloak,  muff,  and  tippet, 
all  of  fur ;  and  when  they  intend  to  deviate  fi-om  the 
ordinary  tract,  and  go  into  the  woods,  they  make  use 
of  snow  shoes,  which  are  made  of  a  kind  of  net-work, 
Hxed  upon  a  frame,  above  2  feet  in  length,  18  inches 
broad,  and  shaped  like  a  paper  kite.  This  simple 
instrument  of  walking  takes  in  so  much  surface  of 
snow,  that  the  feet  sink  but  a  few  inches,  and  the 
progress  is  rendered  inconceivably  easy.  On  account 
of  the  depth  of  the  snow,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
travel  with  wheel  carriages ;  and  a  kind  of  sledge, 
which  passes  over  the  surface  without  sinking  d^ep, 
and  which  is  called  a  cariole,  is  substituted  in  their 
place.  The  body  of  this  conveyance  is  shaped  like 
a  phaeton,  a  vis-a-vis,  a  family  coach,  or  a  market 
cart,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  and  the 
particular  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  Bxed  upon 
runners  as  they  are  called,  which  resemble  in  form 
the  irons  of  ekaits,  rising  up  in  front  after  a  similar 
manner  ;  and  it  is  generally  9  or  12,  though  sometime* 
1 8  inches  above  the  snow.  These  vehicles  are,  for  the 
most  part,  light  open  carriages,  drawn  by  one  horse  ; 
but,  though  the  snow  under  their  tracts  soon  becomes 
firm  and  smoalh,  yet  from  the  improper  construction, 
of  the  carioles  in  common  use,  it  is  «o  full  of  inequa- 
lities, called  cahots,  that  their  motion  is  described  by 
travellers  as  greatly  resembling  the  rowing  of  a  boat 
against  a  head  sea,  and  as  requiring  long  custom  to 
reconcile  a  stranger  to  bear  it  easily.  The  small 
rivers,  ditches,  and  fences,  are  so  filled  with  snow,  at 
to  be  upon  a  level  with  the  fields  on  every  side ;  and 
the  country  people,  when  they  first  form  their  tracts,, 
direct  their  canoles  by  the  nearest  course,  or  where 
the  snow  is  most  level,  without  regarding  the  summer 
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«h(»  Invtl  A\iTiafffiifi^t*ftm«9t  tpl  laivfi 
ifijitrtcK  from  thit  occurrmcr' 

To  guird  a|^in«t  ibe  ir»ti-n«ltT  ef  dbe  wittrf  aiiM- 
tphens  the  CatiJidtftn*  kctt|}  Ubdr  i»oi»t«  mifcaely 
warm  by  tn^ant  of  itotret,  g>cnmUr  it  tW  l>eat  of  73 
drgrcea  ;  and  when  thrj  go  out  of  dooc*,  tl)«y  tiuu 
not  only  carry  out  mud)  nrjrtBtli  Along'  viilt  tW)ii« 
but  ao  cover  lhfn)*dvr»  with  cimhrng^  li  to  irauini 
ttie  i?«cape  af  the  heat*  and  prvw&t  Uir  infliiaiot  tkf 
the  cold  from  hdng  •oon  IHt. 

lii  order  lo  p(fe*enfe  ihc  iionies  of  the  1>aim!»  (ram 
tlic  accumutatfon  of  fnoisture  in  their  &4*ureA,  iad 
from  the  it«jurioLt»  pfTrcll  which  mxild  be  prodooed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  watery  particle*  ia  titne  of 
frost,  the  wslU  arc  well  (jlaitcred  on  tbrootnde  ;  vtA 
that  the  planter  may  better  wnhftaod  %he  tewrity  of 
the  weather,  two  poimdi  of  Mu^covada  logw  are 
freq'Jcoily  mixpd  wtth  each  buihet  of  Ume,  which 
renJcrs  the  casting^  inuch  more?  durable. 

When  the  snow  begins  to  diiapp«-ar,  and  the  lake* 
and  ft  vers  to  break  tip,  the  tee,  which  is  floated  down 
the  St  Lawrence,  is  carried  tip  and  down  by  the 
tide,  till  It  accttmutates  in  isimense  quaQtitki*  and 
frequently  choket  up  the  cbantjel  from  bask  to  bank 
for  the  space  of  tweh-e  or  fifteen,  mtlea.  Many  of 
the  individoal  maascs,  which  cumposv"  this,  colkctvd 
heap,  are  400  or  500  yards  in  diiimeteTt  and  thcfr* 
da!ihtiig  againH  ea«b  Other  by  the  tide  or  strtaOt 
breaking  up  into  a  mtlllitnde  of  sniallcr  pieces,  »hel- 
ving  up  in  a  thutisand  forma  and  directioni,  ptiesetit 
a  ipcctaclc  of  cxtrafordinary  tublimity,  and  of  perpe- 
tual variety. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  people,  especialiy  tho« 
in  town*,  are  d.-ititute  of  employment  during  the  tit 
months  of  winter ;  btat  their  wages  diiring  summer 
aiV  aeldom  le»t  than  four,  five,  or  even  six  shdliogs 
a  day.  Hence  they  drejs  ai  well  and  live  as  com- 
fortably, as  the  lower  cUhscei  in  any  other  coiiritry  ; 
but  ihetr  long  idlcnei*  daring  the  winter  »eafoii  scema 
to  gciK-rate  an  indolent  habit  j  and  ihcy  do  not  perform 
io  much  work,  e^cn  when  they  are  employed,  a*  those 
who  are  regularly  engaged  in  labour  throughout  the 
whole  year.  In  the  country  they  sometimes  employ 
themftclvei  in  cutting  and  carrying  home  firewood,  or 
hi  any  kind  of  work,  that  may  help  to  keep  them 
warnnt,  and  occasionally  tn  making  a  journey  to  the 
nearett  towns  for  the  purpose  of  lelhug  their  furplus 
»roviiion»,  or  of  purcWsiug  some  little  comforts  to 
theniM-Ucw,  ftuch  as  snuff,  tobacco,  spirit 6,  &c.  In 
townn.  the  whole  six  raonlhi  of  winter  may  be  said 
to  be  devoted  toamuKments,  of  which  the  most  pre- 
valent is  dancing  }  and,  beside*  the  regular  aBstmblica 
for  thi*  purpoew,  (htvy  have  occasional  country  parties^ 
which  may  he  considered  a*  a  kind  of  pic-nic  feaitj. 
The  company  riJe  oi(t  in  the  forenoon  in  their  ca- 
rtoles,  to  jome  proper  place,  at  a  little  distance  from 
town,  every  one  carrying  a  dish  ready  dressed  j  and 
after  having  dined,  danced,  and  supped,  they  re 
turn  home  at  midnight  amidst  the  wind  and  snow ; 
or,  should  the  storm  be  unusually  boisterous,  con- 
tcntedly  remain  where  they  are,  and  continue  the 
dance  nil  day-hght  appears,  to  guide  them  through 
liie  drifting  blast.  .  . 

The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Canadian  colonists 
retain  all  the  politeness,  sprightliness,  and  easy  man- 
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of  ibe  «idi   J<«a«lij    from    wboa  ikf  m 
tpnmg.  W 

I'hey  ve  halAy  uid  robust  ia  eoriy  Eje,  ^4^ 
wbco  srgcdi  by  necciifity,    capdble  of 
tkatly  the  grotcM  Smu^ca  ;  but  ihcf  i 
atrrDj{th,  and  brgto  to    hare    %p   9gtd 
Evrvy  tDan  in  the  coqntjry  is  bjs  own 
fictcuiiy  intelligcal  in  hit  own  atTairs,  and  i 
to  be  eauty  oTrncached.      Xbey  are  mluta&y 
aad  ibcnigntletsi  and  hence  perhaps  raiher 
able  nmh  Mconatancy  aod  iogrBtitu/de.     The 
batdH»«edeiciibed,  a«  boae&tf  boaptiable,  nijgian! 
tuoSkmnc,  modeat  and  civil ;    but  rsittmelj  mh- 
Intf  sad  atriHigly   attacbe<l    to  anci«-nt  pr 
CiMCeiitiDent  of  mind  atid  n*ilidD««t  of  di«|i 
aaid  to  constitute  the  leading  features  of 
racier.     The  country    people   Ktill   ivtaia 
their  ancient  nmplicity,  in  point  of  domestic  i 
mod^tioti,  aiid  mode  of  living'.    Xhe  furniture  of  iIb 
bahttatiotiA  ii  generally  of  (heir  own  wpekjBMjB^ 
and  of  consequence  is  seldom  very  orpaoKntaL  IW 
priacipal  articte  of  food  consisct  of  peaae  soap^  wA 
a  small  quantity  of  pork  boikd  in  it,  ajad  thkd 
thick  sour  mil  It.      They   sometimes  iadulge  A^ 
aettes  with  a  bttle  tea  or  coffee  i  butt  im  tkatamk 
the  fnring  pan  isi  generaLlly  made  |o  peiforai  AkI^ 
ftcc  of  a  tea-kettle.     The  women  aod  ddUna  d» 
dom  use  any  other  drink,  than  milk  and  wsttr,,  |« 
the  men  are  all  passionately  fond  of  rum;  aadficvflt 
them,  when  they  go  to  market   with  their  cooHtdk 
tie$,  return  home  perfectly  sober.      Tbetr  adihtails 
strangers  is  more  polke  and  uaecnbarra^^,  thMllK 
of  any  peasantry  in  the  world.      **   It  adds  fpa^fr 
«ayi  a  recent  and  inteUigent   writer  oa  this  eiM(iil|ft 
*'  to  the  comfort  of  travelling  in  Caoadat  ttat  I* 
are  every  where  treated  with  the  gr«ateft 
and  attention."— **  A  Canadian  tandlady^tbei 
you  stop,  receives  you  at  the  door  with  a  de| 
politeness  and  urbanity,   which   ts  as  onexi 
it  ill  pleasing  ;    Vmtlez  vous  Hen,  Mtmiiemrr 
comjiifiisance  d'eutrer ;    voita  une  chaise^  MMsetf, 
asseyez  vmts  s'il  mms  plaii.      If  they  have  got  m 
tiling  you  want,  it  is  given   at  once  wttb  a  good 
grace.^     If  they  have  not,  they  teli  you  to  lo  uckt 
tone  and  matuier,  as  to  show  that  they  are  loif^^ 
it.     Je  n'en  at  jioinl.  Monsieur/  j'en  imi*  waftlfi^ 
*^*^  Indeed  you  need  never  be  at  a  \o&s  for  abooielB 
stop  at.     There  is  not  a  farmer^  shopkeeper,  itfi 
nor  even  aeigttctir,  or  country  gentlemaxip  wbiit  * 
being  civilly  applied  to  for  accoicmodatneii  wflaft 
give  you  the  best  bed  in  the   house»  and  twrj  «>■ 
commudauon  in  hi»  power."      Grey's   LtUtrtJf^ 
Canada f  p,  126. 

The  following  character  of  the  French  settle 
contrasted  with  that  of  iht-  British  or  Amencai»,aad 
from  a  pen,  which  must  be  considered  as  suffidestlf 
impartial,  may  prove  int cresting  and  even  iostiMXn' 
to  our  readers.  That  the  description  may  haw  itr 
full  effect,  we  shall  adhere  very  tdoaely  to  the  waA 
of  its  ingenious  and  lively  awthior.  **  The  Anokaa 
settler,  of  English  or  German  descent,  nataiallyceM 
and  phlegmatic,  sedately  forma  a  plan  of  maa^p^ 
a  farm.  He  turns  his  mind,  not  anfeatly,  bnt  Witk- 
out  ceasing,  to  every  thiog  conducive  to  its  foma- 
tion  or  improvemeat.     If,  ■■  aooae  tiaveUers  Imc 
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.  Canadn.  ly  augmented  by  tHe  liberal  support  affoided  by  tlie 
'■"'~V~"—  inhabilaiits  of  tlit-se  towns  to  iheir  respective  insti- 
tutions ;  and  the  good  effects  of  these  establinhmcnta 
are  very  observable  in  tlie  acquirements  of  many 
young  men  of  the  country,  who  have  of  late  enter- 
ed into  public  life. 
Religion.  The  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were 
erected  by  his  Majesty  into  a  bishop's  see,  in  the 
year  1793  ;  but  the  clergy  of  the  establiahcd  church 
in  both  provinces  amount  only  to  eleven  or  twelve, 
including  the  lord  bishop  of  Quebec.  Wit'iin  these 
few  years,  a  Metropolitan  church  has  been  erected  at 
Quebec,  which  is  an  extremely  neat  and  commodi- 
ous building,  and  in  which  there  is  a  very  fine  or- 
gan.  There  is  al*o  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, both  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who  have  cha- 
pels appropriated  to  their  use,  with  very  respectable 
congregations.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lower  Canada  profess  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  the  free  exercise  of  which  was  secured 
to  them  by  the  act  of  the  British  parliament  of  the 
Hth  year  of  hiu  present  Majesty,  c.  S3  j  subject, 
however,  ♦'  to  the  King's  eupremacy,  declared  and 
establisliad  by  an  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  By  the  same  art  of 
the  H'th  of  the  King,  the  clergy  of  the  said  church 
may  •'  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy,  their  accustomed 
dues  and  righia,  with  respect  to  such  persons  only  ns 
shall  profess  the  said  religion." 

By  the  above  act,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
Lower  Canada  have  obtained  rights  and  privileges 
far  superior  to  those  of  the  same  religion  in  any 
other  part  of  the  British  dominions.  It  is  neverthe- 
less to  be  observed,  that  these  advantages  are  held 
sufyect  lo  the  King's  supremacy  \  which,  consequent- 
ly, gives  to  the  crown  the  right  of  presentation  to 
Roman  Catholic  ctiurch  livings  in  Lower  Canada, 
where  there  is  no  other  legal  authority  to  make  such 
presentations.  This  very  important  righr'has  hither- 
to, through  connivance,  been  suffered  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  is  always  no- 
minated by  the  governor  or  person  adminialering  the 
government  of  the  province  for  the  time  being,  as 
the  representative  of  his  Majesty.  But,  for  want  of 
proper  authority  from  the  crown,  the  parochial  cler. 
gy  of  Lower  Canada  labour  under  very  serious  dif- 
ficulties ;  and,  from  some  suits  which  have  of  late 
years  been  brought  into  the  provincial  courts,  but 
which  have  not  been  carried  to  a  final  issue,  there  is 
great  reason  to  doubt  whether,  by  legal  process, 
they  can  enforce  payment  of  tithes  from  their  pa- 


rishioners, shnnld  the  latter  be  inclined  to  dispute  il*t 
the  point.  We  have  i^nly  to  remark  fartlter,  on  Uii«' 
subject,  that  the  Rnmai>  Catholic  clergy  of  this  co- 
lony are  more  distinguished  by  their  devout,  inoflPea- 
sive,  and  humane  dispositions,  than  by  their  leam- 
ing  or  talents  ;  and  that  they  are  regular  and  ngid 
in  the  observance  of  their  religious  ceremonies  ;  but 
have  much  less  bigotry  and  parly  spirit,  than  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  the  same  church  in  any  other  country. 
They  live  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  their  Pro- 
testaut  neighbours  ;  attend  each  other's  bapti&m»» 
marriages,  and  burials,  without  scniple  ;  and  have 
even  been  known  to  make  use  alternately  of  the  sanoe 
place  of  worship.  They  certainly  afford  a  proof,  ai 
adduced  by  Mr  Burke,  that  the  full  and  complete 
toleration  of  Catholics  is  not  necessarily  followed  by 
revolt  and  independence  on  their  part  ;  since,  when 
all  our  Protestant  colonics  revolted  and  Joined  them- 
selves to  France,  "  Popish  Canada  was  the  only  place 
which  preserved  its  fidelity  ;  the  only  place  in  which 
France  got  no  fooling."  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  arc  affirmed,  by  recent  travellers  and  resident^ 
in  the  colony,  to  be  still  quiet  and  nioffcnrive,  and 
as  ready  to  obey  any  order  of  government  at  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  Various  measures  have 
been  proposed  with  a  view  to  encourage  and  con- 
firm them  in  their  allegiance  ;  upon  the  probable  ef- 
ficacy of  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  proaounce 
an  opinion,  and  wivich  could  not  with  propriety  be 
discussed  in  the  present  work  ;  but  we  have  been  de- 
sirous, in  devoting  so  considerable  a  space  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  contribute  our  aid  to  attract  a  greater  de- 
gree of  the  public  attention  to  so  valuable,  interest- 
ing, and  extensive  a  portion  of  the  British  domi- 
nions ;  and  we  submit  the  present  sketch  to  our  read- 
era  with  greater  confidence,  as  it  has  been  honoured 
with  a  revisal,  and  many  important  additions,  from 
gentlemen  of  character  and  ability  who  have  resided 
in  the  colony,  and  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  See  Modem  Univ.  Hist.  voU.  xxxix. 
&  xl.  ;  M'Kenzie's  Voifnges  in  Norlh  America  ;  Cw- 
ver's  Travffs  in  Nort/i  America ;  Long's  Travels  M 
Norlh  America  ;  Heriot's  Travels  Ihrongft  Ihe  Co- 
naiias ;  Grey's  Letters  from  Canada;  Weld's  Trfl- 
i>t7jr  in  Amfrica;  Boulton's  Sketch  of  Upper  Canada  ; 
Lambett's  Trav>els  in  Canada;  and  particularly  Sir 
James  Marriott's  Plan  of  a  Code  of  Laws  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  printed  in  the  year  1774,  and 
now  to  be  had  of  Mr  Bickcrstaff,  bookseller,  Lon- 
don. •     [q) 


•  The  MTiler  of  Ibis  article  has  been  indebted  to  WtuuM  Elucf,  E#q,  M.  P.  for  much.valuable  and  originaJ  informAtioy 
reMjiccting  Cunadu, 
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Canal,  CANAL.      Sec  INLAND  NavigatIOK. 

Oim-iiiorc.  CANANORE,  Canuha,  or  CouANADA,  a  town 
'  '•"•"-  and  principality  of  HiiidostaJi,  lits  at  the  bottom  of 
a^mall  bay  on  the  toast  of  Malabar.  It  wad  very 
early  possessed  by  the  Portugu-se,  who,  about  the 
year  1 605,  obtained  leave  of  the  king  of  the  coun- 
tiy  to  build  a  fort,  which  they  secured  with  a  strong 
garrison.  Having  thus  become  a  point  of  communi- 
cation with  Europe,  and  being  well  supplied  by  the 
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adjoining  country,  with  abundance  of  rice,  pepperft 
sugar,  cardamom*,  ginger,  tamarinds,  and  other  valu- 
able commodities,  it   soon  rose  to  be  a  populous  and 
commercial  city  ;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 8th 
century,  when  it  was  under  the  power  of  the  Dutch* 
who  had  established  a  considerable  factory   at  thiSi 
place,  nearly  200  vessels  arrived  annually  in  its  har- 
bour.    In  1770,  Cananore  was  sold  by  the  Dtucli*.! 
to  the  anccetors  of  the  present  reigning  family,  fca. 
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100,000  rupees.  It  was  iflerwarda  eei/ed  by  Tip 
poo  Salb  ;  but  is  now  subject  to  the  Britis}),  who, 
under  (ienei-Al  Abcrcrombie,  took  possession  of  the 
fan  on  ilie  17th  vf  December  1790.  The  Biinf,  or 
ladv  ol  C-inaiiore,  hwwever,  who  at  present  manages 
the  aflfiirs  of  the  royal  family,  during  the  mini.mty  of 
her  son,  is  siill  allowed  to  retain  the  nominal  sove- 
reigoty  of  the  district.  She  pays  an  annual  Itindtax 
of  l+.OOO  rupees  to  the  Company,  and  is  allowed  to 
collect  all  the  revenues,  except  the  customs.  Her 
territories  on  the  continent  arc  very  small,  extending 
no  where  above  two  miles  frim  the  town.  The  sur 
fiwc  is,  in  general,  high  and  uneven  ;  but  it  i»  all 
capable  of  cultivation,  though  a  small  part  of  it  on- 
ly is  fitted  for  rice  ground.  She  possesses  also  must 
of  the  Lacadive  ishnds,  which,  however,  are  so 
wretchedly  poor,  that  the  tribute  which  she  derives 
from  them  is  altogether  trifling.  Her  principal  re- 
iources  arise  from  trade,  which  she  carries  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  vessels  of  her  own,  with  Ara- 
bia, Bengal,  and  Sumatra  ;  and  "  her  commercial  af- 
fairs are  so  well  managed,"  says  Dr  Buchanan,  "  that 
«he  will  soon,  it  is  said,  recover  the  losses  that  she  is 
alleged  to  have  suffered  from  the  rapacity  of  some 
British  officers,  during  the  wars  of  Malabar."  The 
town  of  Cananore  stretches  about  half  a  mile  along 
tbe  shore,  and  is  defended  by  a  strong  furtress,  which 
was  formerly  considered  impregnable,  and  several  de- 
tached forts  situated  on  every  side.  It  is  very  nar- 
row,  except  near  the  centre,  where  it  runs  a  little 
way  up  into  the  land,  and  is  terminated  by  a  battery, 
called  Spice  ForL  It  contains  several  very  good  hou- 
ses, which  are  possessed  by  Mahometan  merchants  ; 
btJl  its  eastern  extremity  is.  chiefly  inhabited  by  fish- 
erxnei),  and  consists  only  of  a  group  of  miserable 
hots.  The  fortress  stands  a  little  south-west  of  the 
town, upon  a  promontory,  which  projects  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  into  the  sea.  It  has  the  complete  com- 
mand of  the  bay  ;  and,  since  the  province  was  ceded 
to  the  Company,  has  been  considerably  strengthened 
with  works  after  the  European  fashian.  The  sea 
anrreunds  it  on  all  sides,  except  on  the  north-west, 
-where  it  is  separated  from  the  land  by  a  deep  ditch 
and  strong  fortifications.  It  contains  the  wharf, 
vrhere  vessels  may  lie  with  great  safety  during  summer, 
but,  in  winter,  it  affords  very  little  security  ;  a  hospi- 
tal, the  chief's  house,  the  warehouses,  and  lodgings 
for  the  different  officers  of  tti«  Company.  The  house 
of  the  present  Biby  is  very  large,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  sultan's  palaces  in  india>  Cananore  still  pos- 
KMet  a  flourishing  trade,  though  its  exports  have 
bceo  cuiuiderably  diminished  by  the  disturbances  of 
Cathie  i  and  it  employs  from  25  to  30  vessels.  It 
i»  about  1.5  miles  north-west  from  Tellicherry  ;  and 
lies  m  N.  Lat.  11°  55',  E.  Long.  75"  14'.  See  Bu- 
chanan'a  Journey  through  Mysore,  Sfc.  vol.  ii.  p.  .553  ; 
Bartolomco's  Foi/oge,  p.  144- ;  and  a  plan  of  the  town 
and  fort,  in  the  Orivnlal  Hrpositvru,  vol  i.     (  l) 

CANARA,  a  province  of  Hiijdostan,  extends 
along  the  Malabar  coast  between  the  K'tli  avid  loth 
degree  of  N.  Lat.,  and  is  from  30  to  90  miles  in 
breadth.  It  is  separated  from  the  Mysore  by  the 
"Western  Ghjuts,  and  comprehciida  tlie  countries  of 
Tulava  and  Haiga,  with  a  small  portion  of  Malayala 
08  the  souihi  and  uf  K;inkaoa  on  the  iiorih.     Its 


name  is  supposed  to  be  an  European  corruption  of 
Karnata,  a  people  residing  above  the  Ghauts,  and 
was  bestowed  upon  it,  because  it  belonged  to  the 
princes  oi  that  nation  ;  and  we  may  observe,  that,  on 
the  otiier  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  Carnatic  received 
its  name  from  tlie  same  origin,  and  the  same  cause, 
when  first  conquered  by  the  MoJ.ems.  Though  the 
air  in  this  country  ie,  in  general,  pure  and  pleasdut, 
and  the  chmate  salubrious,  yet,  in  some  places,  it  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  particularly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province.  In  Tulava  heavy  rains  and 
strong  westerly  winds  prevail,  between  the  middle  of 
May  and  the  middle  of  August.  The  rain  which 
they  have  during  the  other  seasons  of  the  year  cornea 
from  the  east,  and  commonly  falls  in  gentle  showers; 
and,  in  the  winter  months,  from  November  to  March, 
the  weather  is  dry,  but  the  air  is  reckoned  cold  bj 
the  natives.  The  soil  throughout  this  province  is  in' 
general  good  ;  and  produces  abundance  of  rice,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  exported  to  Europe  and 
various  parts  uf  India.  The  best  in  quality  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  In  many  places,  it 
grows  gradually  worse  as  you  approach  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  rains  are  sometimes  so  excessive,  as 
greatly  to  injure  the  crops  ;  but  in  the  inland  part  of 
the  country,  it  is  very  favourable  to  plantations.— 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  stately  fo- 
rests of  various  kinds  of  wood,  among  which  the 
ietik  is  the  most  valuable  ;  indeed,  the  Western 
Ghauts,  in  general,  present  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  those  in  tlie  east.  Instead  of  the  naked 
aun-burnt  peaks  of  the  latter,  the  hills  here,  though 
steep  and  stony,  are  by  no  means  rugged,  but  are 
covered  witti  a  rich  mould,  and,  in  many  places,  the 
rocks  cannot  be  observed  without  digging.  "  The 
strata  on  the  Western  Ghauts,"  says  Dr  Buchanan, 
**  are  much  covered  with  the  Ht)il ;  so  that  it  is  in 
few  places  only  that  they  are  to  be  seen.  Having 
no  compass,  I  could  not  ascertain  their  course  j  but 
so  far  as  1  could  judge  from  the  aun  in  a  country  so 
hilly,  they  appeared  to  run  north  and  south,  with  a 
dip  to  the  east  of  about  30  degrees.  Wherever  it 
appears  on  the  surface,  the  rock,  although  extreme- 
ly hard  or  tough,  is  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  and,  owing 
to  this  decay,  its  stratified  nature  ia  very  evident.— 
The  plates,  indeed,  of  which  the  strata  consist,  are 
in  general  under  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  are  subdi* 
vided  into  rhomboidal  fragments  by  fissures,  which 
have  a  smooth  surface.  It  is  properly  an  aggregate 
stone,  composed  of  quartz,  impregnated  with  horn- 
blende. Vrom  this  last  it  acquires  its  great  tough- 
ness. In  decay,  the  hornblende  in  some  plates  seems 
to  waste  faster  than  in  others,  and  thus  leaves  the 
stone  divided  into  zones,  which  are  alternately  po- 
rous and  white.  This  rock  contains  many  small 
crystallized  particles  apparently  of  iron.  Below 
the  Ghauts,  the  country  consists  of  laterite  or 
bnck-stone ;  but  it  is  much  intermixed  with  gra> 
nites  and  talcose  argdite,  which  seems  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  potstone,  impregnated  wjth 
more  argil  than  usual,  and  assuming  a  slaty  form." 
— "  The  strata  uf  Tulava,  near  the  sea  coast,"  says 
the  same  author,  "  resemble  entirely  those  of  Ma- 
layala, and  cunsist  uf  laterite  or  brick-stone,  with  a 
very  few  rocku  of  gratiite  iaicrspcistd.     This  gr? 
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Canara.  nhe  is  covered  with  a  dark  black  crast,  and  is  totally 
— "W  -  free  from  veins  of  quartz,  or  of  felspar.  In  many- 
places,  large  masses  of  the  granite,  immersed  in  the 
laterite,  are  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  the  black  mica  has 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  white  felspar  has  crum- 
bled into  powder,  leavioe  the  quartz  in  angular  mas. 
ses.  These  8omet'*nes  form  so  large  a  share  of  the 
whole  rock,  that,  after  the  decay  of  the  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  granite,  they  firmly  adhere.** 

In  Tulava,  all  the  lands  are  private  property ;  bat 
in  Haiga,  the  hills  and  forests,  and  in  Soonda,  a 
district  of  Kankaoa  above  the  Ghaute,  the  arable 
land  belong  to  government.  Every  man  pays  a  cer- 
tain land-tax,  and  cultivates  his  property  in  whatever 
manner  he  pleases.  Some  of  them  let  their  lands  up- 
on a  lease  of  from  four  to  ten  years ;  and  the  rent 
demanded  is  generally  two  morays*  of  rice  for  every 
moray  of  land  of  the  first  qu  Jity ;  one.  and  a  half 
for  middUng  land  ;  and  one  for  the  worst  land.  The 
most  .wealthy  cultivators  keep  from  20  to  25  ploughs ; 
those  in  moderate  circumstances  have  from  four  to 
six  ;  but  the  greatest  proportion  of  farmers  have  on- 
ly one.  All  agricultural  labour  is  performed  by  hi- 
red servants  and  slaves.  Of  the  former,  a  man  is  al- 
lowed 2  hanies  of  clean  rice  per  day,  or  21  f  bushels 
in  the  year,  with  14  rupees  worth  of  cloth,  a  pagoda 
in  cash,  and  a  house ;  and  a  woman  the  same  quan- 
tity of  cloth,  and  three-fourths  of  her  husband's  al- 
lowance of  grain.  A  male  slave  has  I  ^  hanies  of 
rice  a-day,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  2^  rupees 
worth  of  cloth,  and  is  permitted  to  build  a  hut  ta 
the  cocoa-nut  garden  ;  a  i^ale  has  only  1  hany  per 
day,  with  the  same  quantitv  of  cloth. 
-■  Most  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  this  country  are 
sown  with  rice.  Of  this  plant  they  have  a  great  va- 
riety of  kinds,  each  of  which  requires  a  particular 
•  soil,  and  a  particular  method  of  culture.  Some  of 
them  produce  three  crops  in  the  year,  others  onW 
one ;  and  they  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  both 
in  the  quamtity  of  the  produce,  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  grain.  As  much  of  the  rice  ground  is  equally 
<  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  sugar  canes,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  article  might  be  increased  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  but  the  farmers  consider  rice  a  more 
profitable  crop,  particularly  since  the  late  reduction 
of  the  duties  upon  its  exportation  ;  and  consequent- 
ly the  sugar  is  comparatively  neglected.  Cocoa  nuts, 
*  bietel  nuts,  mangoes,  pepper,  cardamoms,  turmeric, 

ginger,  &c.  are  produced  in  great  abundance  ;  and 
several  cucurbitaceous  plants,  with  a  variety  of  kit- 
chen stuffs,  are  cultivated  in  almost  every  garden. 
Black  pepper  grows  spontaneously  in  the  woods, 
and  wild  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  are  very  common. 
The  forests  abound  with  sandal,  teak,  and  sissa  trees, 
which  furnish  a  considerable  revenue  to  government. 
In  the  southern  division  of  the  province  there  were, 
in  1800,  247,218  morays  of  rice  land  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  wbich  employed  71t716  ploughs ;  and, 
besides  forests,  it  contained  111,965^  morays  capable 
of  culture,  of  which  24,181  morays  were  cleared  for 
grass,  7043  were  capabk  of  bemg  converted  into  rice 


ground,  and  178$  were  fit  for  gat^ens.  According  Cam 
to  a  survey  made  in  1793,  the  garden  ground  of  this  ^^"v 
division  contained  695,060 cocoa  nut  trees;  1,155,850 
betel  nuts  ;  59,772  mangoes  ;  368,828  pepper  vines, 
and  54,362  of  other  descriptions.  Since  that  time* 
however,  it  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  each  kind 
has  been  fully  doubled.  In  the  northern  division, 
the  proportion  of  lands  under  cultivation,  and  those 
capable  of  being  so,  are,  to  the  sterile  lands,  nearly  aa 
26.7  is  to  73.3.  The  number  of  ploughs  in  1801, 
were  26,147,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  annually  pro- 
duced, was  estimated  at  about  1 1,483  tnaunds  of  neailr 
30  lb.  each.  .  The  produce  of  the  waste  lands  in  thn 
division,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  collector 
of  the  revenue,  is  contained  in  the  following  tables : 

IN  THE  DISTRICTS  BELOW  THE  OHAVTB. 

Sandal  wood  trees    . 10,I4S 

Teak  trees,  cut  annually 9,183 

Sissa  trees,        do.  ......      2,498 

Honey,  annually,       ...     8  maunds. 

Wax,        do.  ...    2       do.         74  Mcrs. 

Wild  cinnamon,  do.  .  .  123  do.  35  .  do. 
Ca6obCkina,f  do.  .  .  118  do.  36^  do. 
Nutmegs,  do.    .    .       40       do.       22|    do. 

Wild  pepper,     do.    .    .    1058       do.      38|    do. 

IK  THE  DI8TSICTS  ABOVE  THE  GHAUTS* 

Sandal  wood  trees ]2,89S 

Teak  trees 396,113 

Sissa  trees 64,568 

Honey,  annually      ...    53  nuunds.     14    seers. 
Wax,        do.  ...    72     do.  7^  do. 

Wild  cinnamon,  do.  .  .  17  do.  SO  do. 
Cabob  China,  do.  .  .  49  do.  10  d». 
Wild  pepper,      do.      .    .    34    do.  8      do. 

Buffaloes  and  oxen  are  almost  the  only  cattle  i> 
Canara  ;  and  are  chiefly  bred  in  the  districts  near  the 
Ghauts.  Good  cows  are  very  scarce,  and  are  in  ge« 
neral  wretchedly  kept.  A  few  swine  are  fed  or 
some  of  the  lower  casts ;  but  the  inhabitants  rear  nei- 
ther horses,  sheep,  goats,  nor  asses.  Tigers  are,  in 
some  districts,  'very  numerous,  but  there  are  no  ele- 
phants. The  number  of  homed  cattle  in  the  pro- 
vince is  supposed  to  amount  to  420,569,  of  which 
97>356  are  buffaloes. 

The  commerce  of  Canara,  since  the  country  be- 
came subject  to  the  Company,  and  was  thus  freed 
from  the  ruinous  exactions  with  which  it  was  loaded 
by  the' sultans  of  Mysore,  has  beg^n  to  assume  a 
more  active  appearance.  Many  wealthy  inerchanti 
from  Surat,  Cutch,  Bombay,  and  other  places  to- 
wards the  north,  have  come  to  settle  in  the  province; 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  formerly  de- 
terred by  the  oppressions  of  the  government,  and 
were  even  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  are  now  be- 
ginning to  return  and  to  engage  in  commerce.  Few 
vessels,  however,  belong  to  this  province,  and  those 


"  The  atorajr  or  »Mdi,  a  dry  measure  of  Canara,  is  equal  to  l-rBxyac  bushel ;  and  the  moray,  w  land  measure,  Js  flj|ual  to 
40,005  square  feet,  or  nearly  Ittht  acre. 
•f  Cabob  China  are  the  buds  of  the  dnnamon  tree. 
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su  wluch  are  employed  In  its  trade  chiefly  belong  to  o- 
"^  ther  ports.  Rice  is  the  grand  article  of  ezporUtion ; 
which,  together  with  betel-nut,  cocoa-nut,  pepper, 
sandal-wood,  cinnamon,  Cabob  China,  cut  (terra  Japo- 
nica)  and  turmeric,  form  a  very  lucrative  traffic  with 
Surat,  Bombay,  Muscat,  Cutch,  Goa,  Malabar^  and 
the  Marattah  countries  above  the  Ghauts.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  are  blue  and  white  cotton  cloths  from 
Surat  and  Cutch  ;  salt  from  Bombay  and  Goa;  raw 
Uilk  and  sugar  from  China  and  Bengal ;  a  kind  of 
red  dye,  called  munjishty  from  Muscat ;  and  oil  and 
ghee  (boiled  butter;  from  Surat.  Great  quantities 
of  cloth  are  also  brought  from  above  the  Ghauts  by 
the  Marattah  merchants,  and  those  of  Bangalore  and 
Cnddapa. 

A  statement  of  the  exports  and  imports  by  sea  in 
the  southern  division  of  Canara  for  two  years  during 
the  government  of  the  sultans,  and  for  one  since  it 


came  into  the  possession  of  the  Company,  will  shew 
how  much  the  commercial,  prosperity  of  the  country  ^ 
has  increased  by  a  change  of  government.  . 


Exports. 

Imports. 

In  1788 
1790 
1795 

Pagoda;.  Fans.  Anas. 
58.581  4  2^ 
68.903     0         3 

172.427     2        10 

Pagodas.    Fans.     Anas. 
39.118       5        14| 
13.641       6         2 
84.461       7       13 

Canara. 
— V— » 


The  principal  articles  of  commerce  during  the  last 
of  these  years,  is  contained  in  the  following  table, 
which  is  selected  and  abridged  from  the  revenue  ac- 
counts given  by  Dr  Buchanan  in  his  Journey  from 
Madras  thrpugh  Mysore,  &c. 


A  STATEMENT  OP  THE  BXPOBTS  AND  IMPORTS  BY  SEA,  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  DIVISION  OF  CANAUA  FOR  1795 


ARTICLES. 


EXPORTED. 


Quantity.  * 


Price,  t 


IMPORTED. 


Quanti^. 


Price. 


Rice, 

Blackpepper,     .... 

Betel-nut 

Sugar- candy,    .... 

Camphor, 

Incense, . 

Cummin-seeds, .... 

Sealing-wax, 

CatkiBa, 

Asafoetida, 

Tambot  Pitialf  andKas 

taund, 

Silk  thread, 

Candles, 

Drasktm, 

Jatla  MtUhooi  .... 

Soap, . 

Tobacco, 

Amopoo, .  .  .  .  i  ,  . 
Flowers  of  Hemp,  .  . 
Cinnamon, 

AyaptOttft 

Coriander  seeds,  .  .  . 

Onions, 

oa 


Corgefl.Mora78.Hanies. 

7080     11       21 

Candies.  Maunds.Seera. 

460  12   20 

144  19   25 

S   10 


1   80 
1  16   20 


... 


...     M. 


... 


Pagod.   Pan. 
141605  4 

15200    6 

17S9    7 

6    5 


17 
39    5 

•••  ••• 

«••  ••• 


•••  •••  ••• 

••■  «ff«  ••• 

2  5  — 

5  9  — 

•••  •••  ••• 

•■•  »••  ••• 

•••  t««  ••■ 

3  — 

6  —  — 

1  — 

3  3  20 

•••  •••  ••• 

•••  •■•  •■• 


19    8 
38     1 


••• 


2  8 

42  4 

4  5 

24  S 


Anas. 
6 

4 
12 


10 
6 

... 
... 


CargcB-Morays.  Hanies. 

69     20 
Candies.  Maunds.  Seers. 

49  17 

61  14 

16  12 

—  17 

—  8 
8  15 

—  5 
12  .7 

1   6 


.. 


3  8 

—  9 
3  3 

13  9 

6  14 

17  9 

104  2 

11  18 

17  11 

—  1 
15  5 

1  11 


••• 


107 
374 


30 
10 


30 
20 


10 
10 


384 
20 

20 


Pagqd.   Pan.  Anas. 
1389   5   4 


1641 
740 
713 
328 
29 
173 
7 
776 
156 

330 
231 
364 
120 
50 
211 
1530 
113 
331 

1015 

16 

486 

383 


5 

6 

15 


1  14 
9  11 

8  12 

1   2 

5 

4 

2 

1 

6 

3 

7 

3 


14 
2 
S 

12 
6 
3 
8 

8 
12 
13 
13 


*  As  many  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Hindoos,  thouf^  called  by  the  same  dep(»ninat!9n,  vary  in  quantity  aocord- 
Ing  to  the  different  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  it  is  diflBcuIt  to  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  each.  In  order,  however, 
to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  them  as  they  are  used  in  the  foregoing  Table,  we  observe,  that  the  standard  Setr  weight,  or 
Indian  pound,  should  weigh  24  Bombay  rupees,  making  nearly  tUtie  ounces  avoirdupois,  but  these  pieces  being  rather  a  scarce 
artjcie  in  Canara,  the  merchants  commonly  use  Duh-or  Dudut,  which  are  somewhat  heavier,  andconsequently  raise  the  Seer 
to  about  9.75  ounces.  Of  these  Seers,  44  is  supposed  equal  to  one  Maund-or  Mmm  :  and  20  Maunds  vaake  one  Candy,  or 
nearly  5401b.  . 

The  Uiuuf  used  in  this  Table  is  a  measure  of  capacity  of  Mir^vv  cubical  inches,  of  which  42  make  a  Many  \  and  42  Mo> 
rays  are  equal  to  one  Corgt,  or  about  52  bushels.  .        . 

•\  The  value  of  the  Pagoda  is  about  88.  sterliog.  It  is  dlvkled  Into  10  Fvauma  or  £r»fia« ;  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
Antu,  or  fractions  of  16  parts.  ■ 
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C»nan. 


ABTICLCS. 


Cocoa  nut  kernels,  .  . 

Garlick, 

Gudd,  or  Jagory,    .  . 

Cordage* 

Tamarinds, 

Capsicum, 

White  thread,  .... 

Dates, 

Jathamn, . 

Sandal  oil, 

Madder, 

Almonds,     .  - 

Cupper  Soolh,  .... 
Ghect  or  boiled  butter, 
Paupdah  Caur,    .  .  . 

Dates,  2d 

Rose  water,    ..... 
Sandal  wood, ..... 

Cloves, 

Put/iru, 

Ratti  Dub, 

Cotton, 

Iron,   

Minbassj/y 

Sagar, 

Cloths  of  various  kinds, 
Taffetas,  ...... 

Turbans, 

Shawls, 

Looking-glasses, . 
Rose-water  glasses, 

Matts, 

Fish, 

Paper,  in  reams,  . 
Cocoa-nuts,    .... 

Box, 

Wine,  or  Leaguer  of 

Liquors,  .  .  . 
Large  matts,  .  .  . 
Raw  Betel  nuts,  . 

Horses, 

Sulleh  Tkaunooy  . 
Handkerchiefs, .  . 
Shoes,   ....... 

P^k  Cutty,  Many  Sur, 
Cocoa-nuts,  2d.    .  .  . 

Matts    of    cocoa  nut 

leaves, 

Paper  bundles,  .... 

Wood, 

Thutty  Boriah,    .  .  . 

Spectacles, 

Silk  umbrellas,  .... 
Pitifrotty  Dobey,   .  .  . 

Hat  feathers, 

Looking-glasses  cover- 

ed  with  paper. 


Ciibdieg  Maunda.Sefer8. 
4     15      — 
'27     18       11 
2     18       11 
28     19      80 


BXPORTSb. 


'  Quantity. 


25 

5 

12 


1 

9 

4 

13 

7 

19 

15 


H 

10 

30 

SO 

20f 

20 


14      4      20 
3     10      20 


••• 

••• 
••• 


••• 

••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 
••• 


1      3      20 
6     11       30 

•••  •••  ••• 

72      3      SO 

Corge,  or  score  bjr 

number. 

47      n\ 


••• 

••• 

••• 


100 

34^ 


••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 


19000 

••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 

••• 

••• 


•••  ••• 


••• 

••• 


••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 


Price. 


Pagod.     Fan. 

41  5 
164    6 

23  1 
153     - 

•••  ••• 

176    2 
22    0 


83 

27 

160 

220 

27 


•••  ••• 


70    9 

I  ••• 

92    7 


•••  vvt 


23     3 
91     9 


••• 
••• 
••• 


6    7 
68    5 


••• 

••• 


4   "7 

•t* 


••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 


••• 
••• 

••• 


Anas. 
10 
15 
1 
U 
•#• 

1 

14 
12 


12 


443    7      8 


834    8       8 


••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 


8 

... 


... 
... 
... 


... 
.•■ 
.*• 


Candies.  Maunds.  Seers. 

133  2  20 

1  4  — 

2  15  25 
160  18  5 

19  3  — 

8  14  80 

—  5  2H 
56  3  10 

1  9  SO 

—  14  7| 

4  3  10 

5  14  20 

4  2  10 
51  1  20 

5  17  20 
189  4  ~ 


IMPORTBD. 


Quantity. 


1  17 

-  3 

-  3 
1  1 
4  17 
6  15 


32 

30 

3 

20 
20 

S^ 
20 


6    - 
200     12      — 
Corge,  or  score  by 

number. 

2214 

24 

8 

3 

166 

118 

233000 

27113 

195 

806585 

■»7 

48 
143 
^47550 
2 

764  corge  &  3 
8  do.    15 
■  77  do.    10 
60161 

2456 

133  corge  &  5 
327  do.    2 

45  do.    18 

4  do.     3 

405  do.     4^ 

24  do.     9 

94  do.    17 


Price. 


Pagod.  Fan. 

1577   9 

7 

16 

951 

91 

20 

11 

414 

92 

172 

70 

91 

115 

1533 

S3 

1078 

21 

•  4 

72 

60 

37 

145 

1 

45 

3937 


1120 

39 

61 

20 

S12 

1068 

23 

31 

189 

64 
51 
53 
96 
34 
57 
78 
43 


38678  5 

853  - 

147  i 

367  - 

45  1 

88  5 

466  - 

■  473  . 4 

390  - 

4286*  9 

587 


Anas. 
3 

15 
6 
3 

e 

S 
6 

4 

lo- 
ll 

8 

14. 

10. 

12 

S 

14 
18 

8: 

14 
10 


5 

5 

15 

"7 
1 

10 

8 


5  ^ 


7 

14 

8 

14 

7 

8 

1 

13 

2 

_ 

1 

5 

S 

12 

1  9 

4  4. 

-  S 
9  18 

6  14 

-  14 
1  14 

7  8 


48   8   9 


(tma 
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CAN  ARA. 


Onura* 


ARTICLE9. 


EXPORTED. 


Quantity. 


Tamarinda 

Ginger  ..'..... 

Cocoa-nut  rope  .  .  . 

China  sugar    .... 

Sugar-candy   .... 

Dry  dates 

Dates 

Camphor 

Benjamin     

Tin 

Soap 

Wax 

Asafcetida 

Cauvce  or  paint .  .  . 

Paring  Cbucka    .  . 

Fish 

Iron    ......... 

Gopee  Chundenum  . 

Copper 

Brass 

Cotton ' 

White  thread    ... 

Twine 

Tobacco 

Sealiiig'wax    .... 

Blue  cloths 

Silk  do 

Case  shawls    .... 

Nankeen , 

Nar  Muddee  .... 

Chints ■  .  .\ 

White  Uatikets  .  .  .  . 

Black  do. 

Mutroomt 

China- Pedonm  .  .  ... 

SoorUe  TAaun  .  .  ..  . 

Dutnmas , 

Moocmall    

Mooctaif  cloth  .  ,  .  , 
China  liandkcrchiefs  ; 

Canvas 

Red  Difftgrce  .  .  .i  . 
Kinhp  (silk  cloth). .. 
Silk  woman's  cloth  . . 

Kelkee  X>o 

llowrunga  Jttliliee 

Thaun  

T-urbapB    ....... 

China  ware ...... 

Salt  fish i  . 

Cocoa:nuts 

Country  paper,  reams 
Betel  leas  bundles  .  ■ . 
Ba/fder  builoo   .  .  .  . 

Miimmeviies 

Mittts    ........ 

SaTidal  wood  ....'. 

SiUt'DBi^j   to  the  a- 
mount  uf   .  .  .  .  . 

Total 


11^  ca.  2^  ma.  0  seera 


21+f 
2| 


••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 

••• 

••• 

04 

6 


4f        0 
140  pieces, 
ca.  3  ma.  0  seers. 


Price. 


H4  rupees, 

4170    "* 
235 


0  0 

4i  0 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

•••  fl«« 


180 

288 

28 

3 

180 

745 


48.795 

6000      "        : 
32|.  candies. 
140  pieces. 
318 
803  ca.  '6^  ma.   "5  seers, 


.•     975 

6000 
200 

^  •  140 
318 

64,660 

19,839 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


3|  ca. '  1^  ma;  0  seers. 
U  l|         0 


Price. 


400  pieces, 
10  ca.    3^  ma.  0.  seers 

0. 


44  rupees, 
9i 


960 

270 

1364 

4522 

176 

80 

1290' 

162 

43 

990 

120 

80 

80 
129 
300 
145 

88 


331,532rupees, 


Can 


44,585  rupcei 


;l 
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U         TH«  AHSVKL  WIFORTfl  A!fl>  IMVORTfl  BY  LAVl)  IN  THE  WHOLE  NORTHERN  DITrSIOV  OV  CAKAKA,  1800—1.  Cantr* 


ARTICLES. 


EXPORTBIX 


Quantitj. 


Price. 


Salt    .   . 
Oilseed  . 

Sweet- oil 


Cocoa-tiut-oil    .... 

Sandal-oil 

ChiUees  (Capsicum)  , 

Tamarinas 

Onions 

Coriander  seed     .   .  . 
Tnrmerick 

Cvi  (terra  Japonica)  . 

Dry  cocoa  nuts  .    .  . 

Dates 

Dry  dates 

China  sugar 

Gkee,  (boiled  butter) 
Honey .  . 

Wax 

Cotton 

Cinnamon 

Brimstone 

Cocoa-nut 


Toddy  (palm-wine) 
Iron  bars 


Cocoa-nut- cordage  .  . 

Silk  thread 

Silk 

Black  blankets  .... 

Red  paint   ...... 

Tobacco  ....... 


Jagory 

Shrrp 

Ulckada  cloth   .  .  .  . 
Jack  ttonesof  theArto- 


carpus 

BetelW  .   .  .  .  .  . 

Dooleys  {Ihten)  .  . 

Horses 

Cattle 

Manenoes 

Betel  nut,  Ist  .  .  .  . 
^itto,  2d  sort  .  .  .  . 
^itto,  Sd  sort   .  .  .  . 

^-ardarnoms    .   .  .  .  . 

^«AdaI  wood 

^tn»DBi«g  to  the  a. 
moant  of .....  . 


111264  maunds 
18  do. 


1274f  pott 


96  maunds 


97  do.,  3  loads 

184  maunds,  and  4  load 

955  maunds 
817f  mauuds 
153  do. 


24  maunds  and  1  load 
181^  ma.,  2^  seers,  and' 
Sloads  I 


••••«••«• 


84  maunds 


9216  maunds,   and  4317 
loads,  and  76774         J 
287i  pou 


64  maunds,  7  load,  and  7 
56^  pieces  J 


Hoad 


105  maunds,  and  67  load 
53  maunds 
1077  maunds  , 

15  k)ad,  and  29 

SIO  load 

3 
67 

84  maunds,  and  73  pices 
1218184  maunds,  9^  seers 
14959   ......  Sl ».... 

1620o|  ......   7l«.... 

1459|  ......  .  8| ...... 

12332   ......   0  ...„. 


Total, 


Rupees. 

74176 

2t 


12740 


96 


156 

535 

3820 

2453 

612 

114 

2017 

"252 

12508 
575 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


143 
200 


100 

88 
2154 


158 

31 

1734 
4110 


1470 

618081 

59836 

5356 

109863 

48664 

1024 

1123 

963833 


S6034  maunds,  and  30  loads 
366  maunds 
1494g  maunds,  5,  seers, 

and  I  pot 
1171^  maunds,  7^  sccrs,' 
and  1 140^  pots 
5|  maunds 
3048f  maunds,  and  7  loads 
258  maunds 
177  do. 
105  do. 


262  maunds,  5  seers,  and  7 
8^  load  J 

49  mauuds 
713  maunds,  and  27  load 


141|  maunds,  and  1  load 
24  maunds 


••••••••• 


81f  maunds 


288  maunds 
16944  maunds,  and  20107 
load,  and  57  J 

2  pots 
393  ma.  and  320  pieces 

220^  maunds,  and  24  load 

2  maunds 
14  pieces 
597  maunds,  7  load,  and  7 
483  pieces  J 

6  maunds 
1 942  mau  nds,  5  seers,  and  7 
2  load  i 

1810^  maunds 
983 
1139  pieces 


282  mauuds,  103  load 


574 


........a 

......M. 

...M.... 


Price. 


Rupees. 

18128 

190 

5985 

13810 

1265 
4070 

130 
90 

158 


■  685 

147 
1472 

1460 
168 


163 


864 

19247 

4 
1422 

474 

3568 
140 

10615 

9 

5830 

1810 
1475 
2272 


S19 

•  ••• 

11560 


10515 
106045 
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Varura.         From  these  lableB  we  may  deduce  the  following 

"  V   ■•    statement,  which  shews  the  extent  of  the  balance  of 

trade  in  favour  of  this  country,  in  sterling  money, 

estimating  the  pagoda  at  Ss.  and  the  rupee  at  2s.  ster* 

ling. 


Commerce.  Exports. 

By  sea  b  South  Canara     .  1668,970 

By  land 8,155 

By  sea  iu  North,  do.    .     .  33,153 

By  land 9a,S8S 


Imports. 

iff  33,784. 

14,982 

4,458 

10,804 


Total         *£  206,661 


£64,028 


Balance  in  favour  of  the' 
province     ....     J 


£  142,633 


The  revenue  which  the  Company  derives  from  this 
country,  arises  chiefly  from  the  duties  upon  com- 
merce and  the  land-tax  ;  and  the  produce  of  these, 
we  may  conclude,  is  very  cousiderablc,  as  the  sea 
customs  of  the  southern  division  alone  amounted,  in 
1795,  to  23,760  pagodas,  5  fanams,  and  14  anas, 
being  about  L.  9504  sterling.  In  Tulava,  the  land- 
tax,  or  sfUtla,  as  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants,  was 
formerly  demanded  in  rice,  and  other  articles  of  Crtn- 
lumption,  for  the  troops,  at  a  low  rale ;  but  since 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  British,  it  has 
been  paid  in  money,  and  the  part  of  Matayala,  which 
is  contained  in  Caiiaraj  yielded,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Company's  governmciit,  6000  pagodas.  We  are 
unable,  however,  to  give  the  full  amount  of  thes 
ta»  ;  but  we  may  with  safety  state  it  at  about  ohe- 
fourth  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  lands. 

Canara,  before  its  subjugation  by  the  Sultans  of 
Mysore,  was  possessed  by  several  independent  rajas. 
Many  of  these,  upon  its  first  conquest  by  Hyder 
AH,  were  permitted  to  retain  the  entire  management 
of  the  country,  on  paying  an  animal  tribute,  which 
they  raised  by  a  laud- tax  ;  and  even  when  this  per- 
mission was  withdrawn,  they  still  enjoyed  some  valu- 
able privileges.  Considerahje  allowances  were  grant- 
ed to  the  temples  and  Brahmane;  and  the  Christians, 
of  whom  great  numbers  of  Kankana  descent,  had 
settled  in  Tulava,  possessed,  in  quiet,  many  valuable 
estates  in  land.  Upon  the  accession  of  Tippoo,  how- 
ever, to  the  throne  of  his  father,  these  allowances 
were  reduced,  and  the  estates  of  the  Christians  con- 
fiscated ;  their  priests  were  also  thrown  into  dun- 
geons, their  churches  destroyed,  and  the  laity  for- 
cibly converted  to  lijlamism.  But  the  native  chiefs 
were  never  soentirely  subdued  by  the  Mahometan  pow- 
ers M  the  greater  part  of  the  Hindoos,  and  have  al- 
mitjt  been  able  successfully  to  resist  the  pretensions 
of  thnr  governors  to  be  proprietors  or  the  soil. 
Upoa  tli«  fall  of  Scringapatam,  and  the  death  of 
l^ppoe,  whea  this  country  came  into  the  possession 
ti  Vm  B#kMh«  they  were  even  disposed  to  try  how 
W  Cftw^  couM  SMert  their  independence,  and  refused 
tttr  *  MM*  to  settle  with  the  British  collector  of  the 
ffwar*  tatil  soine  decisive  measures  were  adopted 
90  f9mtk  tbt  taott  obstinate  and  troublesome.  The 
riHWWfy  i$  now  governed  by  the  servants  of  the  Com- 


»X 


of  Canara  »n  chlelTy  Hindoos, 


and  are  divided  into  casts  aa  in  other  parts  of  IndtSt 
each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  manners  and  customs. 
But  such  is  the  state  of  society  iu  this  country,  that 
the  chastity  of  their  women  ciinnot  be  depended  upon } 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  of  property  in 
the  family,  it  is  a  common  law  in  Tulava,  that  a  man's 
own  children  cannot  be  his  heirs.  He  may  give  them 
money  during  his  Ufe-time,  but  all  that  he  dies  pos- 
sessed of  goes  to  his  sisters  and  to  their  children.  Po- 
lygamy is  admitted,  and  is  generally  practised.  A 
man,  however,  may  turn  away  any  of  his  wives  whea- 
ever  he  pleases,  though  a  woman  cannot  leave  her 
husband's  house  without  his  consent.  She  then  re- 
tires to  her  brother's,  and  may  marry  again.  lo  some 
casts,  if  a  man's  sifter  be  hving  in  bis  house,  she  as- 
sumes the  active  management  of  it,  and  his  wives  have 
no  authority-  Their  language  is  rather  pecuhar,  and 
is  called  Canaresc.  It  differs  considerably  from  the 
Tamul,  or  what  is  called  the  MaUbar  language  by 
the  Europeans  at  Madras,  though  they  arc  evidently 
branches  of  one  dialect.  Tlieir  written  characters 
are  nearly  the  same,  but  in  the  Canarcs*  there  is  a 
great  admixture  of  words  from  different  languages. 

In  the  southern  division  of  Canara,  there  are  79,836 
houses,  of  which  2545  are  inhabited  by  Christians, 
5223  by  Mahometans,  and  the  rest  by  Hiadoos  and 
Pagans.  The  total  population  of  this  district  is 
396,672,  of  whom  206,633  are  males,  190,039  fe- 
males,  and  7924  slaves.  The  houses  in  the  northern 
division  amount  to  41,380,  of  which  the  Christians 
possess  476,  the  Mahometans  2300,  and  the  Hindoos 
and  Pagans  the  remainder.  The  number  of  slaves  is 
about  1544.  The  principal  towns  in  Canara  are  Man- 
gatore  and  Carwar.  See  Buchanan's  Joumetf  from 
Madras  through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  MaUibart 
vol.  iii. ;  Dellon  Voyage  mix  Indea  Orientalcs,  p.  19i5, 
Sec. ;  and  Bartolomeo's  Voyage  to  the  Eait  Inclicf, 
p.  103.     (P) 

CANARINA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Hexandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany, 
p.  184. 

CANARIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Dicecia,  and  order  Pcntandria.  Sec  Botany,  p. 
336. 

CANARY  Isles,  a  group  of  islands  in  de 
Adantic  Ocean,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Insula  Beatee,  or  Fortunate  Isles,  of  the 
ancients.  They  lie  about  150  miles  west  from  tlie 
coast  of  Africa,  between  27^  and  30  degrees  N.  Lat. 
and  are  seven  in  number,  viz.  Lancerota,  Forte  Vca- 
tura,  Grand  Canary,  Teneriffe,  Gomera,  Hierro  or 
Ferro,  and  Palma,  besides  the  snuU  ialauds  of  Alio* 
granza,  Santa  Clara,  Graciosa,  Ruca,  and  JLoboa. 

These  islands,  though  particularly  described  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  Elder  Pliny,  and  though  their  si- 
tuation was  accurately  pointed  out  by  Strabo,  re> 
maiitcd  unknown  in  Europe  after  the  dechne  of  the 
Roman  empire  until  near  the  middle  of  the  14tli 
cctitury  ;  and  the  lirst  account  which  we  have  of  tb« 
Cailairies,  is  from  the  grant  of  Pope  Clement  V'l. 
who  bestowed  them  upon  Don  Louis  dela  Cerda,  with 
the  title  of  king,  upon  condition  that  he  should  cause 
the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  the  natives.  This  grant, 
however,  was  never  acted  upon,  owing  to  the  death 
of  Dun  Louis ;  and  uothing  farther  was  done  io> 
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wards  the  iTdt>ction  of  th«e  iaUnds  till  lb«  beginnings 
**•••       of  the  following  century.     During  this  interval/  the 
ialand  of  Lancerota  had  been  aeveral  limes  visited  and 
plundered  by  private  adventurers,  who,  in  one  of 
Ltiiese  expeditions,  carried  off  a  large  booty  of  goat- 
Itkins,  tallow,  and  sheep,  with  about  170  of  the  in- 
labitanti,  among  whom  were  the  king  and  queen  of 
J)e  island.     In  1400,  a  fleet  was  equipped  at  the  pri- 
)^»te  expence  of  John  de  Betancoiir,  a  Norman  ba- 
Iron,  and  Gadifer  de  la  Sala,  an  inhabitant  of  Ro- 
[chelle,  for  the  «ole  purpose  of  visiting  the  Fortunate 
)  Isles.     When  they  landed  at  Lancerota,  the  natives, 
dttading  that  they  were  come  with  the  same  hostile 
intentions  as  their   former  visitors,  retired  into  the 
["country-  ;  but  observing  that  the  French  remained  in 
he  same  situation  for  several  days  without  attempt- 
ig   to  molest  them,  they   took  courage,  and  even 
[irentared  within  the  camp,  where  they  were  so  kind- 
trvated  by  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition,  that,  laying 
idc  all  apprehensions,  they  chearfully  assisted  the 
'rench  in   erecting   a  fort,  which   was  built  at  the 
jrt  of  Rubicon.     Pleased  with  the  ready  obedience 
quiet  demeanour  of  the  inhabitants,  John  de  Be- 
Ittancour  determined  to  pass  over  to  the  neighbouring 
lland ;  but   here  he  met  with  a  different   reception 
rom  what  he  had  experienced  at   Lancerota.     Tlie 
tkabitants  were  much  stronger,  and  of  a  more  war- 
like disposition  ;    and  gathering  io  great   numbers, 
>mp€ll<d  him  to  re-embark.     Finding  that  it  would 
i  impossible  to  accomplish  the   conquest  of  these 
lands  with  such  a  handful  of  men,  he  set  sail  for 
sin,  in  order  to  procure   fresh   suppUes  ;  and  to 
rider   more  unquestionable  his   right  of  conquest, 
be  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Canaries  from  Don  Henry 
'II.  then  King  of  Castile.     During  his  absence,  the 
lendly  intercourse  between   the  French  and  the  in- 
aabttants  of  Lancerota  had  been  broken  by  the  cruel 
licentious  behaviour  of  the  garrison  which  he  had 
ft  behind ;  and  such  was  the  consequence  of  the 
Opture,  that  the  Europeans  shut  up  in  the  fort  were 
'reduced  by  famine  to   such  an  extremity,  that  they 
must  soon  either  have  surrendered  or  perished,  had 
they  not  been  relieved   from   their  perilous  situation 
by  the  arrival  of  their  commander,  who  aoon  restored 
tranquillity  to  the  island,  and  established  anew  a  good 
understanding  with  the  natives,  who  were  left  in  the 
full  enioymcnt  of  their  houses,  cattle,  and  liberty. 
A  church  was  built  at  Rubicon,  named  the  Invoca- 
tion of  St   Marcial ;    and   GuadarUa,  the    King  of 
Lancerota,  with  many  of  his  subjects,  were  convert- 
to  the  Romish  faith,  and  received  the  ordinance 
baptism. 

Betancour  so  won  npon  the  afTecttons  of  these  is- 
landers, by  his  kindness  and  attention,  that  Chey 
looked  upon  him  as  a  father  rather  than  as  a  con<]ue- 
ror,  and  he  found  in  them  some  of  his  moat  faithful 
followers.  By  the  same  courteous  behaviour  he  gain- 
ed the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  inhabitants  of 
■Forte  Ventura,  who  also  embraced  the  rehgion  of  their 
conquerors;  but  in  his  attack  upon  Grand  Canary, 
be  was  received  with  such  open  hostility,  and  oppo- 
sed with  such  determined  courage,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  conuiderable  loss.  His  attempt 
upon  Palma  vras  equally  unsuccessful.  These  fai- 
lures, however,  were  compensated  by  the  friendly 


and  joyful  reception  which  he  experienced  from  the  Canary 
inbaoitants  of  Gomera  and  Ferro,  who,  without  the  *•'"• 
least  opposition,  but  rather  with  chearfulness,  gently  <'  * 
submitted  to  his  government.  Perceiving  that  with 
bis  slender  means  it  would  be  impossible  to  extend  his 
authority,  in  their  present  state  of  watchful  hostility, 
over  the  other  islands,  he  again  embarked  for  Spain 
in  1406,  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  King  of  Castile, 
by  whom  he  had  formerly  been  so  liberally  support- 
ed. But  wishing,  before  his  departure,  to  settle  the 
government  of  tliose  which  had  already  submitted, 
he  made  a  partition  of  the  lands  among  his  followers, 
reserving  to  himself  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  and 
appointed  his  nephew.  Mason  de  Betancour,  gover- 
nor of  the  islands  in  his  absence.  Death,  however, 
prevented  his  return  ;  r\nd  with  him  fled  for  a  time 
the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  the  Canaries.  His 
successors  haa  neither  his  abilities  nor  dispositions.  AH 
their  measures  were  marked  with  severity,  deception, or 
injustice;  and  the  only  enterprises  undertaken  against 
the  uuconquered islands  were  merelyforthe  purpose  of 
making  prisoners,  which  were  sent  to  Spain  and  sold 
for  slaves.  By  his  arbitrary  conduct,  Mason  de  Be- 
tancour became  daily  more  unpopular  among  the  na- 
tives ;  and  he  found  himself  at  last  so  unpleasantly 
situated,  that  he  disposed  of  all  his  possessions  in  the 
Canaries  to  the  Count  of  Niebla,  in  14-18,  and  re- 
tiring to  Madeira,  he  infamously  sold  them  over  again 
to  the  Infant  of  Portugal  in  exchange  for  some  lands 
in  that  island,  which  transaction  was  afterwards  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  contention  between  the  courts 
of  Portugal  and  Ca&tile.  Repeated  attempts  were  now 
made  for  the  reduction  of  Grand  Canary,  but  all  with- 
out effect.  The  Canarians  wanted  neither  conduct 
nor  courage.  They  defended  themselves  with  such 
resolution,  that  the  conquest  was  in  a  manner  deemed 
impracticable:  and  the  only  advantage  that  was  gain- 
ed by  the  Europeans  after  nearly  60  years  of  almost 
incessant  hostilities,  was  the  building  of  the  fort  of 
Gando,  and  even  this  was  obtained  by  intrigue  more 
than  by  force.  The  difficulty  of  this  conquest  had 
excited  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Spain,  who 
viewing  the  unconquered  islands  with  rather  a  cove- 
tous eye,  and  wishing  to  add  them  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  pretended  that  the  present  governor  Diego 
de  Herrera  was  unable  to  subdue  them  by  his  own 
power,  and  consequently  that  he  should  cede  thcn\ 
to  their  Catholic  Majesties,  in  order  that  their  reduc- 
tion might  be  speedily  completed,  and  the  natives 
brought  to  the  Christian  faith.  This  cession  was 
made  in  the  year  1476,  when  Diego  de  Herrera  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  his  right  five  millions  of  maravedis, 
(about  30001.) 

The  honour  of  Spain  was  now  staked  in  the  enter- 
prize;  and  an  armament,  consistingof  900  foot,  and 
30  horse,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  Rejon, 
was  dispatched  for  the  redaction  of  Grand  Canary. 
This  expedition  was  well  equipped,  and  provided 
with  every  necessary,  and  accompanied  by  Don  Juan 
Bermudtrs,  dean  of  Rubicon,  a  person  well  versed  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Canary  Isles.  The  troops  were 
landed,  without  opposition,  on  the22d  of  June  1477, 
and  their  tents  were  pitched  in  a  commodious  plain, 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Palmas.  To  secure 
themselves  from  any  sudden  attack  of  the  natives, 
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tJicy  immediately  proceeded  to  build  a  castle,  and  to 
throw  up  a  fortification  around  their  cimp.  The 
Canarians,  among  whom  conaiderable  difffrences  had 
existed,  rcppectiiii?  the  usurpation  of  some  of  their 
chiefs,  seeing  the  determination  of  the  Spaniards  to 
settle  in  the  island,  laid  aside  all  private  animosities, 
and,  uniting  their  forces,  advanced  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  enemy.  They  encountered  the  Spaniards  with 
the  fury  of  men  whose  liberty  and  religion  were  at 
stake;  and  displayed,  in  every  attack,  the  most  he- 
roic and  obstinate  resistance.  For  three  hours  the 
battle  continued  without  any  apparent  advantag-e  on 
either  side  ;  but  the  Canarians  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and  wore  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  which  they  did  in  good  order,  with 
the  loss  of  300  men  killed,  and  their  bravest  chief 
Adargoma,  who  was  wouuded  and  taken  prisoner. 
After  this  battle,  which  was  called  the  battle  of  Gui- 
niguada,  the  natives,  in  some  measure  terrified  by  the 
sight  of  the  horses,  which  had  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  island,  did  not  attempt  to  engage  the 
Spaniards  again  on  level  ground,  but  retiring  to 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  contented 
themselves  with  continually  harassing  the  enemy,  in 
their  marches,  and  foraging  excursions.  This  species 
of  warfare  continued  for  nearly  six  years,  during 
which  time  the  Spaniards  had  received  frequent  re- 
inforcements. The  Canarians  were  determined  to 
persist  rather  than  submit.  In  many  of  their  con- 
flicts they  had  come  off  victorious ;  and  their  cou- 
rage had  been  roused,  and  their  hatred  inflamed,  by 
the  bad  faiih  of  the  enemy,  who  had  trepanned  about 
200  of  their  subjected  countrymen  out  of  the  island, 
under  pretence  of  sending  them  to  the  reduction  of 
Teneriffe,  and  carried  them  lo  fight  against  the 
Moors  in  Barbary,  where  they  all  perished.  Jealou- 
sies and  contentions  had  also  existed  among  the  Spa- 
nish officers,  and  before  the  object  of  the  expedition 
was  accomplished,  three  different  governors  had  been 
sent  out  to  Grand  Canary.  Their  progress,  however, 
though  slow,  promised  them  a  successful  conclusion  ; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  island  was  in  their  possession  ; 
and  the  natives  were  reduced  to  their  last  strong  hold. 
Six  hundred  Canarian  warriors  with  about  a  thousand 
women  and  children,  had  assembled  at  the  mountain 
of  Ansite.  a  place  deemed  impregnable,  with  the  re- 
soliition  of  losing  their  liberty  only  with  their  lives. 
But  by  the  persuasion  of  one  of  their  converted 
chiefs,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  they  were  induced  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  and  to  submit  to  the 
Spaniards,  upon  condition  of  their  being  protected 
in  the  possession  of  their  liberties  and  effects,  and 
that  especial  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  their  nobles.  Tliis  event  happened  un  the 
29lh  of  April  H83*  which  day  is  now  annually  held 
as  a  great  festival  throughout  the  island  of  Grand  Ca- 
nary, where  the  standard  which  was  then  in  the  Spanish 
camp,  and  which  is  deposited  in  the  church  of  St 
Ami.  is  carried  in  solemn  procfssios.  On  the  20th 
of  February  1+87,  this  island  was  incorporated  into 
the  crown  of  Castile,  with  the  title  of  kingdom,  and 
declared  free  from  certain  duties.  In  the  same  year 
it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Pope  Inno- 
£eot  VI 11.;  aad  its  patronage  was  given  to  the  king 


of  Spain,  aud  bis  successors  for  ever.  In  liSd^  a 
body  of  laws  and  charters  was  sent  over  to  Grand 
Canaiy  for  thi'  government  of  its  inhabitants;  aud, 
in  1515,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  bestowed  on  Pal- 
mas,  the  capital  of  the  island,  the  title  of  noble  and 
royal  city  of  Palmas. 

After  the  n-duction  of  Grand  Canary,  many  of  the 
Spaniards  preferring  ao  active  miluary  life  to  one  of 
ease  and  retirement,  which  they  migiit  have  quietly  en- 
joyed in  that  island,  looked  to  Palma  and  TcuerifTe 
as  the  scenes  of  farther  conquest.  Among  these  was 
Captain  Aloiizo  de  Lugo,  who  had  served  wjth  much, 
reputation  in  the  Canarian  war,  and  who,  by  his  iu- 
teresl  at  court,  procured  a  grant  of  the  conquest  of 
the  two  islands  from  their  Catholic  Mdjt-sties.  With 
a  fleet  properly  equipped,  and  wll  supplied  with 
men,  ammunition,  3tc.  necessary  for  the  undertaking, 
he  sailed  for  Palma,  and  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber 1'190,  landed  at  the  port  of  Tassacorta,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island.  Having  fixed  and  strongly 
fortified  his  camp,  and  also  built  a  chapel,  whicli  he 
dedicated  to  St  Michael,  he  proceeded  to  the  subju- 
gation  of  the  inhabitants.  This,  in  part,  he  easdy 
effected,  especially  with  those  of  the  south  west  quar- 
ter of  ttic  island,  whom  he  reduced,  not  by  force  of 
arms,  but  by  promises  and  presents.  The  natives, 
however,  in  the  northeast  side,  refused  all  his  offers. 
They  had  formerly  suffered  very  n.jutious  treatment 
fron\  the  Spaniards  of  Ferro,  and,  suspecting  their 
present  intrudirs  of  the  like  intentions,  nu  pA>mi$es 
could  induce  ihem  to  submit.  They  retired  to  one  of 
their  strong  holds  among  the  mountains,  which  the 
Spaniards  called  the  cauldron,  from  its  resemblance 
to  that  vessel,  and  here  they  defied  all  the  skill  and 
valour  of  their  adversaries.  But  finding  th;it  the 
Spaniards  had  come  to  settle  in  the  island,  aud  were 
determined  upon  their  reduction,  they  at  last  agreed, 
that  if  the  Spauiards  would  retire  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  they  would  come  next  day  and  make  tbeir 
submission.  Alonzo  de  L.ugo  comphed,  but  at  the 
same  time  suspecting  that  it  was  merely  a  straiagem 
to  dislodge  him  from  his  present  positiou,  he  left  aa 
ambush  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  in  case  they  <hould 
follow  him,  and  afterwards  wish  to  return  to  the 
cauldron.  When  the  natives  appeared,  according  to 
the  agreement,  they  found  the  Spaniards  armed*  and 
in  order  of  battle,  and,  apprehensive  of  some  treach* 
erous  design,  they  refused  to  proceed.  But  TanauM, 
their  chief,  assured  them,  that  as  he  hdd  Aloiizo's 
promise,  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  faith  of  the 
Spaniard,  however,,  was  of  too  accommodating  a  na- 
ture to  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  escape,  and 
not  being  yet  assured  of  their  real  intentions,  fell 
upon  them  with  all  his  forces,  when  a  very  bloody 
skirmish  ensued,  which  ended  with  the  death  or  C4p> 
tivity  of  all  the  natives.  Taiiause,  who  was  among 
the  prisoners,  was  sent  over,  with  severiil  uf  theotiier 
chiefs,  to  Spain,  along  with  the  agreeable  tidings  of 
the  conquest.  He  bitterly  complained  against  Alon- 
zo  for  his  breach  of  promise,  and  took  it  si>  much  to 
heart,  together  with  his  being  sent  out  of  the  island* 
that  he  obstinately  refused  all  manner  of  nourishment* 
and  starved  himself  to  death. 

The  conquest  of  Teneriffe  was  not  so  easily  ac- 
complished, and  the  reverses  wbichAlonzo  met  withia 
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than  tKoK  of  the  other  ifltMt,lWMiM*t  wfsv  it  gV' 
iicrmi  of  91  mi4dlr  ttattitr,  ImI  rirtmwiy  ithitrtK,  Md 
p«rticulirW  tktiful  in  thr  rcncriK  c^  wrrmimg.  A 
tntriuble  fcU  of  thi*  kind  m  reliciad  of  A^ #— —. th< 
CinarUn  cbirf,  whowutAkt^  orwcKm-  bethel 
at  the  b«ttl«  of  Guini^uadA.  Wbgit  «t  Gi  "Utiii 
of  Li  M»nctijif  Ckixiuu*  forkJ«  nrrn^kfkMjmghnrici 
tb«  Csn»nin  ■•  «n  rxtraurduiary  wrmkr,  AaMwgf  i 
Ittfii  to  1  trial  uf  ikUi  AtUrgoflH  mxtfftwA  dbr  awl' 
1^n|^,  but  prupoied  ihtt  thrj  tbouM  first  6rmk  toge- 
tlirri  and,  taking  a  glaH  of  wine,  he  nid  totW  Sfisnt' 
•rd  I  **  Brother,  if  you  can,  w«b  both  jrour  bliMi*,  prr- 
Vfni  my  cirryidg  thit  wine  to  my  moutb,  or  cttiar 
me  ta  iptU  one  drop,  thvii  f  «iIJ  wmik  with  jov  ; 
but  if  you  art  unable  to  do  lliif,  I  would  »<J«»f  yoti 
to  rotiirn  bomr."  He  th«n  drunk  g^fF  the  wine,  in 
npllF  of  ktl  the  other'*  effort i  to  prrvent  him,  wluch 
Dfi  aitonithrd  the  peaiatit,  that  he  prudently  took  hii 
udflci:  and  retired.  The  common  drew  throu{|i^hout 
iIhi  Canariri  wai  a  ctoak  made  of  tlieep  or  goat  ikim, 
to  which  the  women  added  a  petticoat,  Fnching 
dowit  ti>  ibv  kiiera,  lod  a  cap  or  bonnet  of  the  tame 
matrHalit  which  thry  •omctitnef  adorned  with  fra- 
l1»4*r>i.  ThHr  ihoei  were  formed  of  raw  hideii  with 
the  hriiry  iide  out,  Thr  C'aitiriani  had  alio  a  U|{ht 
COil|  |)m<   •tdff  of  wliiL'h  wak  manufactured  from  a 
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jpvBsdi  i  and  ther  hath  htttaed  their  daughten 
vitli  mSk  before  laej  gave  them  in  marriage.  The 
laflguage  of  Teocniie,  however,  «ras  perfectly  dif- 
lerent  Tma  that  of  the  other  niaods ;  and,  accord* 
isg  to  Mr  Glas,  it  seetned  to  have  some  resemblance 
(o  the  Pcruviaa,  or  some  other  of  the  American 
tamgac$* 

Stoce  the  conquest  of  the<ie  islands^  the  language 
and  custom*  of  their  inhabitants  have  been  almost 
entirely  lo»t  in  those  of  their  conquerors.  The  na- 
tives hare  been  so  incorporated  with  the  Spaniards 
and  other  Europeans,  that  they  have  become  one 
people.  Tht-y  all  use  the  Caiulian  language ;  and, 
in  *  their  dress,  manners,  and  appearance,  resemble 
their  fellow  subjects  in  the  peninsula.  Their  com- 
plexions, however,  arc  rather  more  swarthy ;  but 
they  have  good  features,  and  fine  large  sparkling 
black  e^es,  which  give  a  vivacity  and  dazzling  lustre 
to  the  countenance.  The  higher  classes  are  in  genc« 
ral  poor,  yet  extremely  polite  and  well  bred-  They 
Jioast  much  of  their  birth,  and  claim  tlieir  descent 
from  some  of  the  best  families  of  Spain.  The  pea- 
santry have  also  a  considerable  share  of  good  man- 
ners ;  but  still  retain  their  aversion  to  certain  pro. 
fessionp,  as  butchers,  tailors,  millers,  and  porters. 
The  poorest  fisherman  would  think  himself  degraded, 
by  exercising  any  of  these  employments,  and  would 
even  refuse  to  bit  at  the  same   table  with  any  one  be- 


longing to  these  trades, 
jfa 


People  of  all  ranks  are  ra- 
ther of  a  romantic  disposition,  particularly  in  love 
affairs.  All  intercourse  between  the  sexes  are  re- 
Hirained  within  the  strictest  bounds  of  decency  and 
decorum;  and  what  even  English  women  would  con- 
Vder  ai  innocent  freedoms,  no  virtuous  woman  in  the 
^naries  would  bear.  Love-engagcmcnts  are  dccla- 
rfid  binding  by  law ;  and  if  a  woman  can  prove,  that 
<|  man  has  in  the  least  instance  endeavoured  to  win 
her  affcclions,  she  can  oblige  him  to  ciarry  her.  It 
iPMSl  be  a]luwed,  however,  that  unhappy  marriages 
^re  more  common  here,  than  in  those  countries  where 
innocent  freedoms  subsist  between  the  sexes  previous 
to  their  union,  and  where  the  lover  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  perceiving  that  his  mistress  is  mortal,  and 
partakes  of  human  frailty.  The  diversions  among 
the  vulgar  are,  wrestling,  cards,  quoits,  and  throw- 
ing a  ball  through  a  ring  ;  also,  music  and  dancing, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Each  of  the  islands, 
and  even  every  town  and  village,  has  some  particular 
saint  for  its  patron,  whose  day  is  celebrated  as  a  fca. 
tiva),  by  a  particular  service  in  the  church,  and  by  a 
fair  and  rejoicings  in  the  evenings.  Every  family  of 
eminence,  also,  has  its  saint  or  patron,  to  whose  ho> 
qour  an  annual  festival  la  held  at  great  expcnce;  and 
on  such  occasion*,  the  gentry  vie  with  one  another 
in  coiitly  entertainments  and  splendour.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  arc  rigid  Caiholict:,  and  it 
i|  impossible  for  a  pcrsoii  of  a  ditferent  persuasion  to 
live  among  them.  There  is  a  house  in  every  island 
Kr-I.iiiirJDg  to  the  Inquisition,  with  its  proper  officers, 
iiity  it  is  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  heresy 
>,  J.,i«.i»pcct  to  the  clergy.  The  bishop  of  the  Ca- 
rurirs  residv-H  in  the  city  of  Palmas,  in  Grand  Cana- 
ry. He  u  a  sulTriigiin  to  the  archbishop  of  Seville 
iu  Spain,  and  is  treated  witli  ail  the  respect  and  hu- 
Bugc  due  to  ji  sovereign  prince.     The  superiors  of 


the  diJTerent  orders  of  friars  and  nuns  live  in  the  city 
of  Laguna,  In  Tencriffe.aad  are  accountable  only  to 
general*  of  their  respective  orders.  The  civil  go. 
vernment  is  vested  in  the  roval  audience  of  Grand 
Canary,  which  is  composed  <jf  three  judges,  a  regent, 
and  fiscal,  wivi  a^^  iy  natives  of  Spain,  and 

always  appointed  '  .^.     Of  this  tribunal,  the 

go*-ernor  general  ii  president,  though  his  usual  resi^ 
deuce  is  at  Tentnfle.  From  the  sentence  of  this 
court  there  is  no  appeal,  except  in  cases  of  property, 
when  appeals  must  be  carried  to  Spain.  The  other 
magistrate?  in  these  i&lands  are  the  corrrgidor,  the 
tiniente,  the  alcalde  major,  and  the  alcalde.  The 
corregidor  is  appointed  by  the  king,  and  holds  his 
office  for  five  years ;  the  others  are  nominated  by  the 
royal  audience.  The  office  of  alcalde  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  a  justice  of  peace  in  En-rland,  and  every 
town  or  village  of  any  consequence  has  one. 

Frura  the  appearance  of  the  different  strata  which 
compose  these  islands,  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
that  they  are  of  volcanic  origin.  A  very  great  pro. 
portion  of  their  surface  is  also  covered  with  calcined 
rock,  pumice  stones,  and  black  dust  and  ashes,  which 
are  evidently  the  remains  of  several  successive  erup- 
tions. The  craters  of  several  volcanoes  are  still  dis. 
cernable  in  many  of  the  islands  ;  and  also  the  chan- 
nels  made  by  the  lava  which  flowed  from  them.  The 
climate,  however,  is  delightful,  and  exceedingly  sa. 
labrious. 

The  rainy  season  continues  here  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  December  untd  March,  which  they  call  win- 
ter, though  it  very  seldom  freezes  ;  and  snow  is  on* 
ly  to  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  During 
the  summer,  the  sky  is  always  serene,  and  the  beat 
is  very  intense,  particvdarly  during  the  months  of  Jij. 
Iy,  August,  and  September.  The  climate,  however, 
in  these  islands  is  far  from  being  uniform  ;  for  while 
in  the  cities  upon  the  cuast  the  air  is  hot,  dry,  and 
calm,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts 
experience  fogs,  wind,  and  even  rain.  From  the 
centre  of  many  of  these  islands  being  exceeding  high,, 
and  full  of  lofty  mountains,  which  tower  so  far  above 
the  clouds  as  to  intercept  the  current  of  the  winds* 
a  calm  generally  prevails  on  the  lea-side  of  the  island*, 
or  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  opposite  quarter.  These, 
calms,  or  eddy  winds,  are  extremely  dangerous  to 
small  vessels  approaching  the  islands  ;  for,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  smooth  water,  the  waves  break  in  aU 
directions ;  and  when  a  ship  comes  among  them,  she 
is  shaken  and  beaten  on  all  sides  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  withstand  it.  The  calms 
on  the  leeward  of  Grand  Canary  extend  20  or  25 
leagues  into  the  ocean  ;  thuse  of  Teneriffe  15  ;  of 
Gomera  10  ;  and  of  Palma  30. 

Tiie  soil  of  these  islands  is  very  fertile,  and  pro* 
duces  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and  pulse,  in  great 
abundance  -,  but  the  method  of  cultivation  whicii  is 
practised  by  the  inhabitants  tends  very  little  tu  its 
improvement.  The  lands  are  here  let,  not  for  mm-,  v', 
but  for  the  half  of  the  produce.  The  proj^'. 
nishes  the  seed,  and  other  articles  of  the  lir^w  ,,,  ^..^.. 
ty,  also  the  cattle,  which  indeed  belong  to  him,  and 
wliich  he  can  take  back  at  tlie  expiry  of  the  lease. 
For  these,  he  receives  the  half  of  the  crop  during  the 
term  of  agre^met^t,  besides  a  Janeg9  of  wheat  for 
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pkT.:y  iif  Mil.  •« .  vsj;,  2:.i  a  ki:»d  ct"  black  |;.;im  .^r 
pitc'i  call!  d  .*--r/..  A!!  the  i5'.;.:-.d*  f.-.rr.i^h  (xoilu^.-.l 
trill*-,  but  lilt  :-. *: rtTcc  :*  in  ccr.cral  ^ivcn  ' .^  tl.ose  of 
Pclma  ani  Tt-iitr^c.  Ir.  coi>J  ?i.:j.-s.  TcncrifTo 
alu^ie  producet  Lb:,vs  N'.'^A)  pipr?,  a  third  of  w  Inch 
is  Malnr.ser  or  Cir-ary  fack.  whicS  *clls  froTr.  ."0  to 
SO  piastrti  a  j  pt.  T)ie  nvi  is  a  I'.rv  liard  >\  ii:*-, 
which  icHs  f.r  cb:  L't  ha'.f  that  price,  Who.i  two  «■>:■ 
three  Tear?  old,  ::  caa  scarcfly  bi'  tbstini;iii*hi\l  from 
Madeira  ;  but  vhtri  allowed  to  stand  for  tour  ycais, 
it  turns  mellow  and  j->rc€t.  and  re seiv.blc*  jjroatJy  tlio 
wine  of  Malaga  in  Spain.  The  cattle  if  tho  Cana- 
ries are,  hor>c5,  oxen,  goats,  >ho«  p.  r<H-bucks,  and 
wild  asses.  They  abound  with  several  kinds  of  gaiv.o, 
and  poultry,  al»o  with  si;iginj»  !)ird:-.,  parlicularh-  tho 
Canary  bird,  so  well  Icown  throiij;hout  Europe';  and 
their  shores  are  well  stocked  with  lish,  especially  .ttur- 
geons  and  mackerel,  which  are  a  great  source  of  nou- 
rishment to  the  poor  inhabitants. 

TciK-riffe  is  the  great  centre  of  European  com- 
merce in  these  islands.  Some  ships  go  toGi-aiidCan.ii  y 
and  Palma,  but  their  number  is  very  inooiisiderable  ; 
and  this  branch  of  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  ihe 
Engli'^h.  The  principal  exports  to  Europe  and  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  arc  wines, brandy,  finit:*, 
cfrchillaweed,  and  commudities  which  they  neeive 
from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  From  ihe  Urili.h 
islands  they  receive  various  kinds  of  woollen  ciotliN, 
hats,  stockings,  hardware,  &c.  also  wheat  win  n  tlieie 
is  a  scarcity  in  the  island,  and  beef,  poik,  butter,  ran- 
dies, and  salt  herring  ;  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
linens,  cordage,  gun-powder,  bar  iron,  &c. ;  from  tiie 
Mediterranean,  cottons,  silks,  velvets,  suit,  oil,  li.is» 
cordage,  and  ionumerablc  email  articles,  either  toi 
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o.'r.;>r  !.:i.-:">..  },«;;> o.  ci.il'.>.  kn;l  f.'.k  'loje. 
a:.d  ^ilk  j;,-.;;rn> ;  .'.::.'  i:.  oive:  to  ciioou:.,j:e  I'u ;:  .silk 
rrrr.iifaoJii-e,  'i.r  » vpo  •'...!  ion  oliv-w  si'.k  i-  ^t1lvtl^  j-iw- 
htSited,  Cor:-«i  «o»lle:-.  olotii>.  ,\".<.\  wiiiie  b'.ank«ls, 
a!v  flso  iv?.n..;aoti.:vd  i"  \r.h>  \  of  ihe  iMa:..■'^  Irom 
the  p: .•.:.....  of  i'... .:  »  «;.  ,v'...\p.  1.'  r.'.l  iho  \!]l.-»i.es, 
the  woM-.,:i «  :!\  r.  .  ;  •••.•j"i.  ^».l  i;  Wkn\!..j;.o!  a- {;iii»%i.<, 
ar.vl  :;  ;.<  o:  i\  r;  ■a:i,'<  tow  s  \],i\  ;hx  o.Vi-i  «  \t  v»  isr 
those  t !...'»;.  TV..-  )i  l..iMt.i..t>-  ot  t'lo  Cn-...i'. i.  s  em- 
plov  a  cor^'.i<  :aMe  r.'.imV. ;  ol  >o«>,].»  r.i  t'lo  ('..-hen 
on  the  o.-.;»-J  of  Iv.jb.-.iv,  vhi,  h.  if  jvoj-.  »'\  ,  .  ou 
r^jiod  b>  tV.e  .*«,'a;u,iid<.  iv.ij  ht  Iv  r.  !■.,•.  r,  ,1  a  miii*  . 
of  pv.i*  0.  :".\.":'io!oe  .ni.i  j-iolii  <>'  i'iom-  i-l-:-.'.-.  \\\  ; 
the  ti.i.'.o  IS  » '.Oi,;;i  d  \\i;h  toolii.ii  .led  i.i  i\  .T.oe.abl'- 
diitie- :  a-.'.l  the  p:-..'  ;■•  iii;po]i;>i  .«'i!\  '.j:»i'.u.d  1>^ 
tho  iv..:^v;i:-tnt»'^.  Tin-  li-IuM)  »  \s.  r.-'  •  alo'io  tlu- ,  .-.i.; 
about  .-i\  li."i.'r«i' iMiO" .  'itM«  v"  n'«  M'-jiKo  om  ili. 
south,  to  the  JOMtlieni  »\li"«'nv,tv  ot  Moi'i.i  Atl.i^  on 
the  north.  The  ^e>^el.«  eiv.p!o\id  in  t1n<  ti.^t<  .)■< 
fivm  I'ilWe.i  to  tillY  tons  bintlier.  ihr  hmall'M  «mii\ 
iiij;  tiTtoon  nui'.  ae.d  the  !!iij,e..t  thiii)  ;  ami  thi  );i 
neral  i>la»e  »'•  r*-ndi-,  m'H:;  ih  ,it  IVito  «<»  \.\\/,  in  tli> 
i'biid  ot  tl.-ar.d  Canaiy.  They  in.vke  lii-m  ii);hi  !■» 
1.  1  v.i\;'.,;<'s  ii)  the  \«ar.  Tlir  bulk  <•(  |li<ii  ^:ll^Ol« 
X  •••  ...!  .  of  Sil'rtlt  nl  bie.UU  :  but  ihry  a!'*  t;U«il  :» 
.;ioi»i  «jnnnti!v  oflas-uit"-.  eoti,  anhona.  i.ii''Mi..,  at|,1 
«'li»ei  kir.ils  I'l  li-h.  Th'*  tast.uie  la-ifj  lik«- i»  vei» 
larjje  .iiid  f.it  m.»<k«i<-l,  and  v.\un  dii-d  ••.tnn-ii  In- 
d;sliii;Mii  .lu'd  •tiMn  dtinl  •lalnii'i'  ;  anil  tin  fd  l''i'  i* 
eaii>>hl  on  lhi.<".'-t  r-e  « I'li-.id.  |.  d  sm  |"»  !■  t  iM-  |i» 
thcim- iif  N"'«  t.Minill  ind.  '  Allhinijih  ihii  (idui).'* 
t.:i>'.  ^1l  (Il.\M.  '■  I !  I  iji.dih' «'l  lln'  j'na'i'i  unpiKvc 
nil  111 .  \.t  th'"  I'.iM'.I'Ii  hi!*-  ii'i  II  ;i-)iiii  III  hi- ap|iir. 
h<  ii'.iM  III  l1i<'  •'<}■  Mi.udi  •  wi  hi  ih)i  able  (II  liMii)^  ii 
III  .iiiv  ••e}Mi  <■  I'l  I"')  I' '  >)•»■•  *<•'  •>'<  til  >>^')l  till  Ml  ill  th>- 
oji.iiii-'i  "I  Ilidian  m;irl-il  • :  tin*  |""vver  ol  tlii'tlerg" 
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in  Spam  i&  a  better  security  to  the  English  against 
such  an  event,  than  af  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail  of  the 
line  were  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Batbary,  to  ob- 
atruct  the  Spanish  fishery." 

The  situation  of  the  Canary  islands,  the  salubrity 
of  their  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
quahty  of  their  productions,  all  conspire  lo  render 
them  the  most  valuable  of  the  Spanish  colonies ;  and 
even  preferable  to  these  boasted  possestiions  of  Ame- 
rica, which  fill  their  galleons  with  treasure.  If  they 
were  inhabited  by  an  active  and  industrious  people, 
and  placed  under  a  government  where  agriculture 
and  commerce  were  encouraged  and  protected,  they 
would  soon  rise  to  deserve  the  distinguished  appella- 
tion of  the  Forlunaie  IsUs.  According  to  M.  Hum- 
boldt, the  population  of  these  islands  is  estimated  at 
180,000  persons,  and  their  revenue  at  240,000  pias- 
tres; but  the  expences  of  tlicir  administration  are 
Buch,  that  they  require  an  annual  remittance  fron; 
Spain.  See  Hisloire  de  la  premiere  de  couverte^  et 
conquete  det  Canaries,  par  F.  Pierre  Bouthier  Rcli- 
gieux  de  S.  Francois,  et  Jean  le  Verrier  Prestre, 
Paris  1630,  8vo. ;  Glas's  Deicripiion  of  the  Canary 
Islands  ;  Vicra's  History  of  the  Canaries ;  Bory 
de  St  Vincent  Eisai  sur  let  lies  Fortunccs;  and  Me- 
moires  de  Vln-Uititt  National  a  Paris^  torn.  i.  p. 
2.50.     ip) 

CANARY,  GRi^XD,  one  of  the  Canary  islands, 
which  givts  the  general  appellation  to  the  groupe, 
lies  between  the  islands  of  TencrifTe  and  Forte  Ven- 
lura,  and  about  100  miles  north  west  from  Cape  Bo- 
jador  on  the  African  coast.  It  received  the  epithet 
of  Grand  from  John  de  Betancour,  not  on  account  of 
its  size,  but  because  of  the  stren^jth,  courage,  and 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  whobafHed  all  his  attempts 
to  subdue  them.  But  from  whence  it  derived  the 
name  of  Canary  has  never  yet  been  determined. 
According  to  Phny,  it  was  on  account  of  its  abound- 
ing with  dogs  of  a  very  large  size,  two  of  which 
were  presented  to  Juba,  king  of  -Mauritania.  But 
if  such  animals  ever  did  exist  in  this  island,  they  were 
completely  extinct  when  it  was  first  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans. Some  modern  authors  derive  it  from  a 
species  of  fruit  very  abundant  here,  called  by  the 
Latins,  uva  canina,  dog  grapes;  or  from  a  herb 
named  canaria,  which  aogs  eat  in  the  spring  to 
cause  them  to  vomit.  Others  suppose,  and  with 
more  reason,  that  it  received  its  name  from  its  first 
inhabitants,  who  were  prubably  a  tribe  of  Africans, 
.IS  Pliny  mentions  a  people  called  Canarii,  who  dwelt 
beyond  Mount  Atlas,  a  part  of  Africa  which  lies  ad- 
jacent to  the  Canary  islands.  But  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  rather  strange,  that  we  have  never  been  in- 
foimed  under  what  name  it  went  among  the  natives. 

At  a  distance,  this  island  has  tlie  appearance  of  a 
single  mountain  rising  gradually  from  the  circumfe- 
rence to  the  centre;.  It  is  about  fourteen  leagues  in 
length,  nine  in  brradth,  and  thirty  five  in  circumference. 
Though  Grand  Canary  is  high  and  mountainous, 
yet  near  the  sea  coast  ihpre  are  many  plains,  and 
more  level  ground  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
islands.  On  the  north-east  end  is  a  small  peninsula 
uhout  two  leagues  in  circumference,  which  is  jained 
to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus  two  miles  long, 
4nd  jboikt  a  quarter  broad.     On  the  wuth  »ide  of 


this  isthmus  is  a  spacious  ba^  called  Porto  de  Lui» 
wliich  is  a  capital  road  for  shipping  of  any  burthen, 
and  where  the  water  at  the  laBoiiig  place  is  generally 
so  smooth,  that  a  boat  may  lie  broadside  to  the  shore 
without  danger.  About  a  league  to  the  west  is  the 
city  of  Palmas  the  capital,  and  residence  of  the  royal 
audience  or  sovereign  council  of  the  Canaries.  It  is  a 
place  of  no  strength,  but  of  considerable  extent,  and 
contains  several  fine  buildings,  particularly  the  ca- 
thedral of  St  Anne.  The  houses,  though  only  one 
story  high,  are  in  general  elegantly  bailt  and  flat  at 
the  top.  It  has  four  convents  ;  and  its  populatioa 
is  estimated  at  about  12,000.  The  other  ports  ate 
Gando  and  Gaete,  and,  excepting  at  these  places,  the 
whole  coast  is  inaccessible  to  boats  or  vesscb,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  surf  which  is  continually  brrakiog 
upon  it.  Its  other  towns  are  Gaidar,  Telde^.Tin-^ 
chana,  and  Luz. 

This  island  possesses  one  of  the  finest  climates  la 
the  world.  The  heavens  are  seldom  overcast,  but 
are  almost  continually  serene,  and  free  from  storms 
and  thunder.  No  where  in  the  same  latitude  are  the 
heats  of  summer  so  temperate,  and  no  where  do  the 
natives  enjoy  such  health  and  longevity.  The  only 
disagreeable  weather  which  they  experience,  is  whco 
they  arc  visited  by  a  south  east  wind  from  the  great 
desert  of  Afncz.  It  is  hut,  dry,  and  stifling,  aad 
does  great  damage  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth  by  its 
pernicious  quality,  and  is  generally  attended  with  im. 
meiise  clouds  of  locusts,  which  devour  every  green 
herb  upon  which  they  alight.  This  wind,  however, 
blows  very  rarely,  and  never  lasts  long. 

The  soil  of  this  island,  though  light  and  sandy,  la 
covered  with  a  rich  mould,  andyields  two  harvests  io 
the  year.  It  is  well  watered,  and  suited  fur  every 
species  of  agriculture,  and  is  very  productive  ia 
all  kinds  of  trees,  fruits,  and  herbs.  The  pine» 
palm,  wild  ohve,  laurel,  poplar,  elder,  brcssos, 
drage  tree,  terra  nuepa  or  ligmim  Rhodium%  aloe, 
Indian  fig,  tubayba,  euphorbium,  tarrahala,  aod 
many  others,  grow  spontaneously  and  without  culti* 
vatiun.  It  also  abounds  with  almonds,  waliiutf,  ches- 
nuts,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  plumi, 
mulberries,  figs,  bananas,  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  ci> 
trons,  hmes,  pomegranates,  and  all  the  Americas  and 
European  fruits,  except  the  anana,  or  pine-apple, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Canaries. 
The  fertile  districts  of  this  island,  however,  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  stony,  rocky,  and  barren  groaitd* 
which  covers  almost  six  sevenths  of  its  surface.  Yet 
they  have  plenty  of  excellent  wheat,  barley,  and 
maize,  melons  of  different  sorts,  potatoes,  yams,  poso- 

Eions,  the  best  onions  in  tlie  world,  and  maoy  other 
inds  of  roots  all  good  of  their  kind  ;  and  the  has* 
bandman  is  amply  repaid  for  the  labour  of  cultiva* 
tion.  But  the  spirit  of  industry  is  completely  check* 
ed  by  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  goven)inexst« 
which  prohibits  the  exportation  of  provi»ions  io  a 
plentiful  season,  and  fixes  a  price  upon  them  m  the 
island.  Many  lands  are,  on  this  account,  allowed  to 
lie  waste,  which,  had  the  inhabitants  mure  liberty 
and  security  for  their  property,  would,  by  a  little 
labour  apd  cxpence,  be  soon  rendered  abundantly 
fruitful,  as  they  have  the  utmost  facility  of  watering 
thfm^  by  turning   the  course  of  the  raany  rivulet* 
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nutt,n.»f,  ♦•--  rirji  'y» 'V  wn  *-•  --■-oira.-.;.';;'  -jcrs^rei 

i»ty,u»-  *rtif;/.Mii   w^rRi^Ti,     ijmr.T.7  v.-i  wEmrri  tze 

*h*-  •fejr  M  9f/irMtr^t  '>/v.  jTe»i  li.-s.  'Jft'uti..  s.-jt  eae 
»iM»l»  *»rft/I  hpjr***  yy,lr7A)jf  jtt  t3«  >';3  iys^v^  al- 
frK/«t  tif.n>*'Ai*t*'if  tft^r  ike  run,  >r.ri  t,:ut  toar.  i^f>;7» 
i«  oftm  *-U-»r  »tiA  «^*iM».  Kaut  »^eT  raiLi  :r  i.=a- 
mrff  rtt(i«T  in  Caiyiia,  f«r  m  ttup  iib&dt  of  :r^  ^^«ts 
HfA,  V'uHntUtn  ii  tuppir<rt^  bj  tbt  copy, :.t  di>vi 
wllw  h  fall  AumK  the  t.i'/\,u  >-vi  wb:ch  ti^^&TCiitlT 
rrff^li  vficfi  planM  m  are  ir.'ii;(fix>?«  to  tbe  ciiaiate  ; 
hut  all  otli*rr«  mutt  be  wat^nrH,  ir.  order  to  b?  rac- 
c:r»«f iilljr  r  iiltivatf-d.  Th'fUi^  Ctnda  »  muted  «a- 
(b-r  ih<-  f}/;tli  drf(ree  of  latttwley  fet,  in  the  eotxne  of 
M  yrar'a  olifrTdtiofia,  Mr  8mry  frkimd,  that  frooi 
Ihr  itiortth  »f  March  to  the  be{pm:ng  of  Noveiober, 
the  thermomrtirr  imer  varied  more  tinn  from  twenty 
to  twrnty^arvn  degrees  above  the  frrcctng  point. 
Hut  what  coiiducca  chiefly  to  the  lalobnty  of  Can- 
<lia,  i^  the  complete  absence  of  thote  riosiout  va^ 
pourH  which  Hue  from  marthr  grounds,  and  the  aban- 
liani-i'  of  salutary  plants.  The  watcrt  never  aUBd 
lirre  in  a  stati*  of  stagnatimi  ;  and  scarcely  if  a  mo- 
rjsB  to  he  found  in  the  island.  **  The  muuntains  and 
liills,"  says  M.  K^vary,  *'  are  overspread  with  vari* 
HUB  kinds  iif  thyme,  and  with  a  maltitude  of  odori- 
ifriiiis  and  balsamic  pliinti  The  rivulets  which  flow 
down  (he  VHllii<s  are  overhung'  with  myrtles  and  lau> 
ii'l  ntsrs.  Cli:mnn  of  orani;e,  citnm,  and  almond 
irrt's  are  pk-niirully  scattered  over  tlie  fields.  The 
iiaiilt'iis  are  adiirned  with  tufts  of  Arabian  Jasmine. 
In  spring;,  thry  are  brsirewid  with  beds  of^  violets. 
Snnir  t-xIcnHivi*  (ihuns  are  arrayed  in  saffron.  The 
civitirs  of  ihi-  nirk^  iirc  fruited  with  sweet  smelling 
iliiiiiiiY.  In  ii  wiini,  from  tlie  hills  the  vp.lcB,  and 
ilti  i'laiii:;,  on  .ill  huiidi,  tlierc-  arise  clouds  of  exqui- 
.sitt-  iH'ilumi'.i,  wliuh  <-n>l>alin  ilir  iiir,  and  render  it  a 
lii\i)i'>  lo  hit-atlie  It  "  Tins  climate  lias  been  fa- 
nuMii  Ironi  the  ri-nioie.-it  aiiticpiily;  anil  Hippocrates, 
llu-  liilliiT  ol  pliysiie,  eoiiKKU'iitl  it  the  hest  restorer 
ol  IumIiIi  to  Ins  di-hiiitalvd  p:itioiiti,  whom  he  sent 
hi|!iei  lo  hi«-,uhe  nn  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
iA\yh  del  t\littiit  eiiuuiationii.  lliuier  this  genial  sky 
tl»»-  Tiiik*  Imw  aotpiiivd  a  taller  stature,  a  mon-  n>- 
l>ii>i  ii'..ikv-,.itiil  ii  more  maieMU'  step,  thnn  th?ircouii- 
:!MM,-  1  >>u  tlie  iN  iitiiient  ;  and  it  iuts  been  matter  of 
>■.'.! jMisi-,  tli.il  the  tiati\i-<i,  \vh>  cv\\.>\  the  same  bles* 
>:><s  ot  r.a!i:i»-.  .>hovili<  lia\e  v!. generated  boih  in 
(,■■«•  jivti  l-c.uitv.  l«ii  the  e,u;se  mav  be  found  in 
:'i.-  \v'k»  ot  tl-..it  eiuel  >l.iveiy  witli  which  they  are 
orr  vjsn'..  «•..»':  w|mv:<  I  j<  a  tiUvU-ncv  lo  degrade  the 
bo.  \  ;-  wwV.  .«»  :)'e  ;.-:  ;«'.  'I'liev  J».,ij  *  ut  their  days 
••  ',.•,:  ,■  .-.   A.\oi^.  .;•.>;    .•.<.-  ;»'n^rt  :' es   hurried    bv 


.  a  \  o'.-:-t  cr.v'.  !.m* 

.« :  ■  •\"..-i!»iKV.  Their 

i:f  ."iS  •^v.r.  '.  \v  \\\\ 

rr-.v  n  .-.ik'i  i>f  servi- 

.»■>-•    ■   k    ;  '0   '". 

.;i.  .-pir.icJ  Crvtans, 

j::^  7aHi»,  md^Lxr 
i::^  <a£a.!iKZT  ec 

31  "js  rx--t« 
i^s*tn.  cr  '^raufv  :ke 

•.rx. 

■x-.—t  rsA  iJiTBfaa  ct 
J  ririrtT,  a»e  i 
pjmegraaatn,  apncou, 
raa^ei,  otncs,  gnpcs.  aelcaa^  a»d 
gra^fca  grov  fase  CQ  a  «c*y  Ivge ' 
ceuent  wiiie«  vtncB  ani 

two,  tboBgfa  it  ii  not  nade  bb  ascfa  ii— ifiia  hIw> 
merly ;— tbe  wifiahitiUiti  of  — y  of  Uke  dialncliaBr 
ferring  to  carry  their  gnpea  to  towB,  or  ta  jdcy  t&B 
for  tnde.  Homer  praiaea  the  wine  of  Gicle  «dk 
beat  io  the  world  ;  and  Jupiter  draak  no  otkcr  b» 
tar  daring  hn  stay  la  ihia istaad.  AH  CoidiutriHt 
however,  are  of  a  fiery  quality,  and  apt  totfj  qvi^ 
ly  to  the  head,  and  to  iojaretbe  Derroas  tpKm, 

At  the  foot  of  Afonat  Ida,  and  on  the  Ub  ■ 
the  vicinity  of  Caoea.  grows  «  apcciea  of  rack-iai^* 
which  yields  iadbnanr,  or,  according  to  theaad^ 
Greeks,  iledloa,  a  iciinoiu  mbatanoe  uaed  farf» 
fumes,  and  the  preparation  of  certain  dnm.  kii 
gathered  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant  aa  t£e  hoiiat- 
time  of  the  year,  and  daring  the  greatoc  heal  of  rib- 
day.  Great  quantities  of  it  are  ooasonied  ia  lh» 
East ;  and  it  is  a  considerable  source  of  emplojwiC 
and  profit  to  the  peasants  of  Candia.  ForsH  if 
pines,  cedars,  and  firs  crown  the  aummita,  and  cow 
ihc  declivities  of  the  mountains  ;  and  afford  as  ioci* 
haustiblc  source  of  materials  for  ship-building.  TV 
coasts  abound  with  fish.  The  plains  are  weu  stacks 
cd  with  plenty  of  game,  particularly  red  partiidpi 
and  golden  plovers  ;  and  the  groves  and  gardens  sie 
filled  with  a  variety  of  singing  birds,  among  wladi 
are  the  linnet,  the  nightingale,  the  petty-chap,  the 
gold- finch,  the  bull-finch,  the  lark,  and  the  thnaki 
This  last  mentioned  bird  is  taken  in  immense  quaii- 
tics,  by  the  peasants,  in  the  winter  season,  and  car* 
ried  to  market.  But  the  most  melodious  and  nla> 
able  id  the  solitary  black-bird, -f-  which  inhabits  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  and  fills  the  desert  «id 
its  music.  It  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  petToatckaOi 
'*  bird  of  the  rocks  ;"  and  by  the  Turks,  kajaM- 
LoH'l,  **  nightingale  of  the  rock."  It  i«  in  great  R» 
quest  throughout  Turkey,  for  its  charming  mrlodyv 
and  is  seldom  bought  for  less  than  a  hundred  inOut- 
But  in  this  rich  and  delightful  country,  whac 
the  soil  requires  ver)-  little  labour  frum  the  hani 
of  the  husbai  divian,  to  produce  in  profusion  thcae* 
cessaries,    ai.d    i  ven   liiiiurus   of    l:f-.    the   Caadin 
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iier»  or  dare  not,  appreciate  the  blessings  and 
advantages  which  nature  has  so  liberally  scattered 
d/ound  him.     Oppressed  by  his  tyrannical  masters- 
exposed  to  insult,  to  outrage,  and  even  to  robbery 
I  from  every  janizary,  he  feels  no  inclination  to  in- 
'  crease,  by  labour,  a  produce  which  he  would  soon 
have  the  mortification  of  seeing  pass  into  the  hands 
of  those  whom  he  h^s  so  much  reason  to  hate.      In^ 
dtistry,  of  consequence,  is  almost  extinct  in  the  Greek 
villages  subject   to  the  Turkish  agas.      The  fields 
[  which  their  forefathers  cultivated  and  adorned,  when 
under  the  mild  government  of  the  Venetians,  are  now 
running  to  waste.     The  soil  is  washed  away  by  the 
rains ;  the  olive-tree  is  allowed  tu  perish,  and  the 
^ne  to  disappear  ;  and  this  unfortunate  and  degraded 
people  do  not  thuik  of  repairing  the  damages  which 
time  has  already  occasioned,  or  of  preventing  future 
desolations.     It  is  only  the   calls   of  hunger,  or  the 

Cyment  of  their  taxes,  that  can  incite  them  to  the 
iftt  exertion  ;  and  they  sow  their  lands,  and  gather 
their  olives,  with  the  cheerless  prospect,  that  a  part 
of  the  produce  must  be  devoted  to  their  oppressors. 
The  least  appearance  of  wealth,  or  even  of  comfort, 
^NTill  immediately  draw  upon  them  new  exactions ;  and 
they  are  compelled  carefully  to  conceal  whatever  is 
not  absolutely  trecessary  for  their  daily  subsistence. 
Their  very  clothes  must  have  the  appvarance  of  po- 
werty ;  and  when  those  are  renewed,  they  must  be 
of  the  coarsest  stuff,  and  plainest  colours,  otherwise 
tbty  would  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  them 
by  the  Turks.  In  the  Turkish  villages,  agriculture 
and  industry  are  equally  neglected,  though  from  ve- 
ry  different  causes.  Most  of  the  Turks  in  this  island 
are  enrolled  among  the  janizaries ;  and  though  they 
may  improve  their  property,  without  the  dread  of 
being  despoiled  of  its  produce,  yet  they  prefer  ra- 
ther to  depend  upon  their  pay,  and  the  extortions 
which,  upon  every  opportunity,  they  wring  from  the 
industry  of  the  Greeks.  The  only  spot  where  cul- 
tivation IS  practised  with  any  success,  is  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Sphachia,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  hardy 
l-xace.  who,  though  oppressed  with  the  same  yoke  as 
their  brethren  in  the  plains,  have  still  preserved  the 
energy  of  independence.  Habituated  to  a  simple 
iod  mdustrious  lite,  the  Sphachiot  is  a  shepherd,  a 
ISmner,  and  an  artisan.  He  requires  no  foreign  sup- 
plirs.  He  manufacture«with  his  own  hands  the  uten- 
^Sis  and  implements  which  he  employs,  and  subsists 
upon  the  produce  of  his  land,  and  of  his  flucks,  en- 
ing,  without  molestation,  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
is  people,  from  the  first  subjugation  of  the  islands 
by  the  Romans,  have  disdained  to  mix  with  the  na- 
tions that  have  successively  occupied  their  country. 
Sred  to  the  use  of  the  bow  from  their  youth,  they 
are  excellent  soldiers ;  but  bearing  a  mortal  hatred 
iheir  present  masters,  aeveral  of  them  disgrace 
jr  courage  and  their  skill,  by  robbing  and  murder- 
such  liirkish  travellers  as  they  can  waylay  upon 
rir  (Dountains. 

Were  the  least  encouragement  given  to  agriculture 
^in  this  Island,  aiid  were  its  advHUtagesof  soil  and  climate 
I  in  uy  degree  appreciated  by  the  Turks,  it  would 
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soon  become  the  granary  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
But  every  species  of  improvement  is  here  so  disgra- 
ced and  persecuted,  and  indolence  and  effeminacy 
have  so  destroyed  all  spirit  of  emulation  and  exer- 
tion, that  the  inhabitants  of  this  fertile  region  are 
compelled  to  draw  from  other  lands  the  means  of 
their  subsistence.  Public  granaries  are  erected  near 
some  of  the  principal  towns,  for  containing  the  corn 
which  is  annually  imported  from  Volo,  Salonica,  the 
Morea,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  few  places  that  are 
under  cultivation,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency- of 
proper  culture,  produce  most  luxuriant  crops.  Wheat 
is  sown  after  a  single  ploughing,  and  they  content 
themselves  with  scattering  the  barley  on  the  stubble, 
and  theu  going  over  it  with  the  plough.  Whole 
fields  are  sowu  with  lupins,  which  is  a  very  common 
food  with  the  Caiidians;  but  many  useful  plants* 
for  which  no  soil  or  climate  is  more  propitious  than 
that  of  Candia,  arc  almost  completely  neglected. 
The  mulberry  tree,  which  thrives  wonderfully  in  this 
island,  is  very  scarce ;  and  most  of  their  silk  is 
brought  from  Syria.  Flax  is  tolerably  plentiful,  but 
not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  mhabitants  j  and 
they  draw  their  cotton  from  Sm-yrna,  and  the  envi- 
rons of  Ephesus,  Sesamum  occupies  some  spots  in 
the  plains ;  but  instead  of  extracting  oil  from  its 
seed,  the  inhabitants  use  it  only  for  mixing  with  their 
bread,  to  give  it  more  flavour,  Olive  trees,  how- 
ever, grow  here  in  great  plenty  ;  and  their  fruit  is 
the  chief  article,  both  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  Candians.  The  annual  produce  of  oil  in  this 
island,  in  a  good  season,  is  estimated  at  200,000 
milleroles,  or  13,200,000  pints,  Paris  measure. 

The  ancients  asserted,  that  this  happy  region,  the 
birth  place  of  .lupiter,  was  freed,  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  gods,  from  every  noxious  animal.  It  is  true, 
no  quadrupeds  of  a  ferocious  temper  belong  to  the 
island.  Lions,  tigers,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are 
here  unknown.  The  wild  goat  is  the  only  inhabi- 
tant of  the  forest  and  the  lofty  mountains,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  the  ball  of  the  hunter.  Sheep 
overspread  the  hills  and  the  plains,  and  graze  in  se- 
curity, undisturbed  by  their  ravenous  enemies.  Birds 
of  prey,  however,  are  to  be  found  here,  and  also 
some  venomous  reptiles.  Pliny  •,  indeed,  mentions 
the  tarantula  as  an  inhabitant  of  Crete  ;  and  Belon 
enumerates  three  bpecics  of  serpents  which  were 
known  here, — the  ophis,  the  ochendra,  and  the  ephlo- 
ti  f .  The  tarantula  is  a  kind  of  spider,  about  tight 
or  ten  inches  in  length,  with  a  scaly  skin.  Its  sting 
is  mortal,  and  it  generally  lodges,  during  winter,  in  a 
deep  hole,  formed  in  the  dechvity  of  small  hillocks ; 
but,  in  the  summer,  it  keeps  in  the  air,  and  spins  it$ 
web.  M.  Soiinmi  mentions  another  species  of  spider, 
equally  dangerous  with  the  tarantula,  which  is  of  the 
same  size,  but  lives  constantly  in  subterraneous  re- 
treats. 

Among  their  domestic  animals  are,  the  horse, 
which  is  of  the  Barbary  breed,  but  is  much  neglect- 
ed, and  ill-used,  and  has  greatly  degenerated,  both  in 
form  and  b'-auty,  from  the  original  stock.  They  are, 
however,  strong  and  nice  footed,  and  traverse,  with 
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-^ndia.  great  facility  nnd  tafcty,  the  roisglicst  descents  over 
■'™"V'~~'  elcep  and  rocky  moiinuins.  Tiic  clog  of  Candia  ia 
a  specie!  of  large  grey-hound,  which,  for  fleclness 
^jnJ  ability,  was  formerly  reckoned  the  best  in  Greece, 
after  those  of  Sparta  ;  but,  since  the  Turks  have 
made  themselves  marteiH  of  the  country,  this  faithful 
friend  of  map  is  rcpnUod,  beaten,  and  almost  starved. 
Oxen  are  little  used  here,  except  in  rnral  labour,  and 
beef  is  scarce  ;  hogs  are  also  not  very  common,  but 
Iambs  and  kids  are  excellent  and  cheap,  and  turkeys 
and  poultry  are  in  great  plenty,  and  stxld  at  a  mo- 
derate price  Notwithstauding,  however,  the  abun- 
dance of  every  article  of  subsiiitence  in  this  favoured 
country,  the  Greeks  are  obliged  to  live,  through  the 
whole  year,  on  barley  bread,  salted  olives,  lupins,  and 
wild  plants  ;• — the  most  valuable  produce  of  their  la- 
bour being  reserved  to  discharge  their  taxes,  and  to 
pay  the  frequent  and  exorbitant  extortions  of  their 
Agas. 

This  island  is  divided  into  three  pachatiks,  or  go- 
vernments: viz.  Candia,  Caaea,  and  Retimo.  In  the 
first  resides  a  pacha  of  three  tails,  who  is  seraskier, 
or  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  the  island. 
He  nominates  to  all  military  em  ploy  menti,  and  ia  in- 
tmsicd  with  the  inspection  of  the  forts  and  arsenals. 
In  Canea  and  Retimo  are  pachas  of  two  tails,  who, 
except  in  military  concerns,  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  pacha  seraskier.  The  power  of  these  officers 
La  absolute  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  pro- 
vinces.  The  justice  of  their  decisions  are  never  cal* 
led  in  question  ;  and  their  sentences  arc  instantly  car> 
lied  into  execution.  As  their  chief  objxt  is  to  get 
rich  as  speedily  as  possible,  they  practise  all  the  arts 
and  cruelties  of  oppression  to  squeeze  money  from 
the  unfortunate  Greeks,  who  have  become  so  habitu- 
ated to  misfortune,  that  they  seem  to  have  lost  all 
desire  of  deliverance.  Under  these  governors  are  the 
agas  and  soiibichis,  who  are  appointed  over  a  certain 
number  of  villages,  and  are  equally  rapacious  with 
their  superiors,  out  still  more  troublesome  inquisitors, 
being  incessantly  occupied  in  setting  the  inhabitants 
at  variance,  and  then  seizing  the  property  of  both. 
Tlie  Greeks  have  a  capiian,  or  primate,  chosen  by 
themselves  from  their  own  nation,  who  acts  as  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,  in  deeiding  all  private  disputes,  and  in 
watching  over  the  intertats  of  his  countrymen.  His 
opinion  is  generally  submitted  to  without  hesitation, 
in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  severe  and  more 
formidable  decisions  of  the  Turkish  cadis,  to  whose 
tribunal  all  litigious  affairs  are  carried  as  a  last  .retort. 
They  have,  also,  a  (Unailo,';,  or  writer,  who  keeps  a 
register  of  all  the  names  uf  the  Greek  inhabitants, 
and  of  the  sums  which  every  one  must  pay  for  their 
carack  f ,  and  to  the  aga,  after  each  harvest.  Besides 
these,  and  other  exactions,  which  are  altogether  ar- 
bitrary, and  the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  the- 
population  and  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants;  the 
Greeks,  in  common  with  the  Turkish  land-ownere, 
are  taxed  with  a  seventh  of  the  produce  of  their 
lands  and  of  their  olives.  But  what  renders  their 
situation  most  degrading,  is  the  power  which  the 
agas  assume  over  trieir  personal  Uberty  and  domestic 


connections.  No  married  tnan  is  ^lluwed  to  quit  th« 
inland,  unlest  a  mariner  ora  merchant;  and  every  bacbe- 
lor,  before  he  is  permitted  to  go  and  work  in  the 
Morea,  must  pay  a  tax  of  sixty  parats,  or  two  pi? 
trcs.  No  Greek  can  marry  without  permission  froi 
the  aga,  and  this  must  be  purchased  by  a  presrai 
which,  however,  is  not  always  successful.  Shout 
the  young  woman  please  this  petty  tyrant,  he  kc*p 
her  for  himself.  The  disappointed  lover  must  bca 
his  misfortune  in  silence.  Complaints  arc  unavailing, 
for  the  cudgel  is  always  ready  to  strike  the  reluctanf 
slave,  and  should  he  presume  to  apply  for  redress  ta 
tJje  pacha  or  the  porte,  he  would  pay  for  his  preg 
sumption  with  his  fortune  or  bisJife^  But  ■«  de«~' 
tute  arc  this  unhappy  people  of  every  generous  fc 
ing  or  mural  sentiment,  and  so  seductive  it  vaniti 
to  the  female  sex,  that  it  is  uncommon  for  a  Grt*l 
woman  not  to  be  Hattered  with  such  an  exaltatior 
which,  however,  is  but  of  short  continuance,  for,  ioi 
few  years,  she  is  turned  off  to  make  way  for  lor 
more  fortunate  rival,  and  married  to  some  Greek  wh« 
dares  not  refuse  her.  Such  is  the  shameful  tlaveryl 
in  which  this  country  is  immersed  ;  and  Candia,  onci 
famL'd  for  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  th( 
equity  of  its  laws,  and  where  liberty  in  a  manner  tooll 
its  birth,  is  now  a  prey  to  lawless  oppression,  ar«< 
bent  under  the  yoke  of  a  most  insulting  bondage. 

The  native  Candians  are  of  the  Gret'k  church,  i 
are  allowed    the   free  exercise  of  their  religi.;n  ;  bui^ 
aie  prohibited  from  repainng  their  religious  hou«e%1 
or  places  of  worship.     By  costly  bribes,  howeveri] 
they  obtain  permission   from  the  pachas,  so  far  at  t&] 
prevent  them  falling  entirely  to  ruin.     The  island  i^l 
divided  into  twelve  bishoprics,  viz.  Gortynia,  Cnot*] 
sou,  Mirabella,  Hycra,    Girapetra,  Arcadta,   Clier«] 
ronesse,  L^mbis,  Milopotamo,   Recimo,  Canea*  ati4{] 
Cisamo.  The  bishop  of  Gortyoia  is  appointed  by  tbc 
Patriarch  of  Conbtautinopte,  and  assumes  the  title  oj 
archbishop.     He  wears  a  triple  tiara,  writes  hit  sig* 
nature  in  red  ink,  answers  for  all  the  debts   of  tM 
clergy,  and  nominates  to  all  vacant  bishoprics  in  th^ 
island.     He  resides  at  Candia,  and  is  the  only  Greel(  i 
who  enjoys  the   privilege  of  entering  the  city  (i\  I 
horsebacic.  ^, 

The  situation  of  this  island,  as  an  emporium  fo^ 
commerce,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.     Placed  at  al*  i 
most  an  equal  distance  from  Europe.  Asia,  and  A* 
frica,  it  bears  an  equal  relation  to  these  three  quarter^ 
of  the  world,  and  might  be  rendered  the  emporium  of 
their  various  productions  and  manufactures  ;  but,  lika^l 
its  other  ad  vantages,  this  favourable  position  fur  trade  tfl 
entirely  neglected  by  the  Turks,  who  are  utter  strangeni  J 
to  industry  and   the  arts;  and   the  Greeks  dare  not  I 
take  measures  to  promote  either  the  public  wclfarei] 
or  their  private  advantage.     The  commerce  of  Can^J 
dia  is,  consequently,  very  inconsiderable,  considerio 
the  extent  ot  the  island.     The  principal  article  of  e] 
portation  is  oil,  which,  according  to  Savary,  in  17T9C] 
employed  21-  vessels,  of  from    KX)  to  200  tons  eaclvj 
and  the  value  of  whose  cargoes  amounted  annually  tSl 
2,160,000  livrcs,  or  90,0001.  sterUng.     Nineteen  o^] 
these  ships  belonged  to  Marseilles,  and  besides  oiL 


*  A  list  of  these  plants  wilt  be  found  in  Olivicr's  Travel*  in  tkt  Ottoman  Empire,  vol.  il.  p.  350. 

f  The  earacA  U  a  tribute  which  the  Grand  ^ignior  Jerica  Arom  all  his  grown  up  sutfjects  who  arc  not  MabopaefaDs. 
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>•  the  French  merchantSi  letded  at  Canea,  purchased 
"^  wax  and  other  articlet«  to  the  amount  of  nearly  80,000 
livres.  The  whole  exports  of  the  island  he  valued  at 
£,986,666  Uvres.  The  oil  trade,  however,  since  that 
time,  has  b;en  considerably  reduced,  great  quantitiesof 
it  being  now  consumed  in  the  soap  nouses,  of  which 
there  are  S5  at  the  town  of  Candia,  20  at  Canea,  and  8 
at  Retimo.  Thongh  the  soap  made  here  is  not  so  good 
as  the  French  soap,  yet  it  is  preferred  by  the  Turks  for 
its  cheapness,  and  now  constitutes  a  most  important 
branch  of  exportation.  It  passes  to  Tunis,  Constan- 
tisople,  and  all  the  towns  of  the  Levant,  and  also  to 
Venice  and  Trieste.  The  other  exports  of  Candia 
are,  wax,  honey,  dieese,  raisins,  almonds,  walnuts, 
chesnuts,  St  John's  bread,  hntsced,  and  liquorice.root. 
The  wax  is  chiefly  purchased  by  the  French,  and 
consumed  in  Europe.  A  small  quantity  of  honey, 
and  Sphacfaian  cheese,  to  the  value  of  80,000  livres, 
pass  to  Constantinople  \  raisins,  and  other  fruits,  and 
«  small  quantity  of  laudanum,  to  Eeypt,  Syria,  and 
the  Levant  ;and  Untseedis  purchased  by  the  Italians; 
•ko  some  hones,  which  are  likewise  sent  to  Marseilles. 
The  roost  considerable  of  the  imports  were  formerly 
from  France  ;  but  the  trade  with  that  country  has, 
within  the  last  SO  years,  greatly  decreased.  In 
1^9,  M.  Salary  says,  that  the  French  imported 
goods  int6  Candia  to  the  value  of  550,000  livres, 
which,  slccording  to  M.  Olivier,  who  visited  the 
island  io  1795,  is  now  reduced  to  160,000  livres,  con- 
aiiting  of  Carcissone  woollen  cloths»  gilding,  laces, 
and  Btn&  of  Lyons,  imperial  serges  manufactured  at 
Nismet,  smidl  shot,  tin,  iron,  steeU  coffee,  suear,  nut- 
ix&i  doves,  indigo,  cochineal^  paper,  and  various 
artielel'of  hardwrare.  From  Venice  and  Txieate  they 
receive  glasa>ware  and  hard-ware,  but  particularlv 
planlu  tor  making  soap -cases.  Their  other  wood  is 
procured  in  Caramania  or  Greece.  From  Salonica, 
they  draw  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  iron)  from  Con- 
stantinople, Bursa  stuffs.  Angora  bedsteads,'  shoes, 
handkerchiefs,  and  copper  utensils;  from  Smyrna, 
liidei^  Turkey  lieather,  cotton,  English  shalloons,  and 
•ome  French  goods;  from  Gaza,  ashes;  and  from 
Syria,  com  and  »lk.  Egyp^  supplies  them  with  linen 
oloth«,iax»rior,andcora.  Deraa  and  Bengasi,  on  the 
coait  of  Africa,  with  butter  ;  and  Tunis  and  Tripo- 
li with  Caps.  In  Candia,  Europeans  pay  three  per 
cent,  ia-viuue  of  merchandise;  the  Turks  only  two  and 
a  hal£|  and  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Arroiuians,  five 
per  cent.  Thnr  principal  manufactures  are  soap, 
•ome  cloths  in  silk  and  cotton,  and  in  silk  and  flax, 
alao  a  few  silk  strings  and  ribbands,  which  are  export- 
ed to  CbostaDtinoi:&. 

Amon»  the  people  who  inhabit  this  island,  we  ma^ 
remai4t  tne  Abadbts  and  Sphachiots.  The  Abadi- 
oti  are  the  remains  of  the  Saracens,  who  held  the  do- 
minion of  Candia  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
Tiiey  are  of  a  middle  stature,  meagre  and  swarthy,  sus- 
pidoua  aad  vindictive,  and  are  always  armed.  Among 
theiaaelves  they  speak  the  Arabic  language,  and  oc- 
csqiy  twenty  little  villages  to  the  south  of  Mount  Ida, 
fonniag  a  population  funeariy  4000.  The  Sphachi- 
ots, whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  tne  real 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  and  are  distin- 
£uishcd  from  the  other  Candiaas  by  a  majestic  sU- 
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ture,  a  handsome  cotintefiance,  and  a  love'  of  liberty.  Ci(iidi;<. 
They  inhabit  the  mountains  on  the  south  of  Canea  '  m  ■- 
and  Rrtimo ;  and,  amidst  the  many  revolutions  iii  the 
government  of  their  country,  have  preserved '  their 
ancient  language,  their  customs,  and  their  laws.  The 
other  inhabitants  are  Turks  and  Greeks,  amounting 
in  all,  according  to  Olivier,  to  nearly  250,000  souls, 
—a  number  very  disproportionate  to  the  extent  and 
fertility,  or  even  the  ancient  population  of  the  ibland. 
Crete,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  hundred  popu- 
lous cities,  must,  upon  the  lowest  calculation,  haN-e 
-contained  above  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  but,  since 
that  time,  it  has:bcen  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  thie 
Romans,  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  despo- 
tism of  the  Turks ;  and  its  depopulation  haa  been 
gradually  decreasing  until  now.  Even  in  1779,  M. 
Savary  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Candia  at  850,200* 
of  whom  65,000  Greeks  paid  the  carach,  while  M. 
Olivier,  about  14  years  afterwards,  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  Greeks  subject  to  this  tax  to  20,000 !  Such 
is  the  effect  of  the-  impradent  and  oppressive  mea- 
sures of  a  despotic  govenrnient* 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
various  revolutions  vvhich  this  island  has  undergone 
since  its  first  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  we  should 
far  exceed  the  bounds  prescribed  for  such  articles  in 
this  work ;  vre  intend,  therefore,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  more  prominent  events,  which  have  brought 
it  to  its  present  degradation.  For  the  ancient  histo- 
ry of  Candia,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 
Crrte.  Before  this  island  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  its  inhabitants  had  greatly  .degenerated 
from  their  andent  simplicity  and  virtue.  '  Elated  by 
power,  and  enervated  by  prosperity,  they  had  be- 
come turbulent,  covetous,  and  ambitious.  The  Ar- 
chipelaeo  was  infested  with  their  piratical  fleets, 
which  disturbed  the  tranquilhty,  and  molested  the  - 
comment  of  the  neighbourine  states;  and  they 
•continued  their  depredations,  tiU  the  Rhodians  arm- 
ed themselves  fdr  the  general  defence,  and  succeeded 
'in  sinking,  burning,  and  dispersing  their  squadrons. 
When  attacked  by  the  Romans,  a  spark  of  their 
andent  valour  still  guided  them  in  battle,  and  it- was  - 
not  till  after  a  long,  obstinate,  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance, that  the  Cretans  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  ta- 
lents and  fortune  of  Quintus  Metellus,  in  the  year  66 
B.  C. ;  when  the  laws  of  Minos  were  abolished,'  and 
those  of  Numa  estabhshed  in  their  stead.  This  island, . 
in  conjunction  with  the  small  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  on  ■ 

•  the  Lybian  coast,  was  then  converted  into  a  Roman  - 
province,  and  governed  by  a  proconsul.  It  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  emperors  till  the  bc- 
KJnnHig  of  the  9th  century,  when  the  Saracens,  invited 
by  the  beauty  and  fcrtilityof  the  island,  landed  with- 
out opposition,  and  built  the  strong  fortress  of  Chan- 
dak,  which  afterwards,  under  the  VenetianB,  assumed 
the  name  of  Candia.  Froln  this  dtadel,  they'carried 
havoc  and  devastation  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  emperor 

'  Imchael  Balbus,  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  island.  Repeated  attempts  were  made,  both 
by  Michael  and  his  successors,  to  expdthe  Saracens 

•  from  Crete, "but  without  success ;  and  it  was  reser- 
ved for  the  Emperor  Nicephonn  I^ocaa  to  deliver 
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Candta.  this  fine  island  (rom  the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  After 
'^"  '  various  encounters  in  the  field,  he  drove  them  to 
their  fortresses,  which  he  successively  reduced,  and 
in  912  took  Chandak,  their  last  resource,  with  their 
king  Cunip,  and  his  lieutenant  Aremas,  prisoners. 
The  island  was  again  united  to  the  empire,  of  which 
it  continued  to  form  a  part  till  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Crubadcrs,  when  Baldwin,  coimt 
of  Flanders,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  bestowed  it, 
with  several  other  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  upon 
the  Venetians  in  1204,  as  a  recompence  for  their  im- 
portant services  during  the  war.  Under  the  wise 
and  liberal  government  of  the  Venetians,  the  com- 
merce and  agriculture  of  Candia  soon  began  to  re- 
vive ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  became  a  most  flourishing 
conquest.  The  Genoese,  jealous  of  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  their  sister  republic,  excited  the  Candians 
to  revolt,  and  promised  them  powerful  succour?. 
Sotne  of  their  chief  men,  accordingly,  appeared  in 
arms  ;  but,  though  powerfully  supported  by  the  Ge- 
noese, they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  bravery  of 
the  Venetians,  who  soon  reduced  them  to  obedience, 
and  divided  the  whole  island  among  the  nobility»  up- 
on condition  that  they  should  maintain  it  at  their 
own  expence,  pay  an  yearly  tribute,  and  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  country.  The  peace 
of  the  island  being  re-established,  it  continued  with 
little  interruption  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  ; 
when  the  Turks,  who  had  made  several  attempts  up- 
on Candia,  obtained  by  perfidy,  what  they  could  not 
accomplish  by  open  force.  During  the  preparations 
of  a  mighty  armament  which  was  to  be  employed 
against  this  island,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople 
deceived  the  Venetian  ambassadors  with  the  most  so- 
lemn assurances,  that  Malta  was  the  object  of  attack, 
and  that  the  republic  might  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions for  the  safety  of  her  possessions.  He  even  load- 
ed them  with  presents,  and  directed  his  fleet  to  bear 
for  Cape  Matapan,  as  if  they  were  bound  far  west  of 
the  Archipelago.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  protesta- 
tions of  amity,  the  Turkish  fleet,  consisting  of  400 
sail,  with  60,000  troops  on  board,  entered  the  bay 
of  Canea,  in  1645.  The  Venetian  governor,  Coma- 
ro,  who  had  made  no  preparations  for  their  recep- 
tion, was  awakened  from  his  seeming  security  only 
by  the  intelligence  of  their  descent  upon  the  island. 
A  body  of  3500  infantry^  and  a  small  number  of  ca- 
valry, were  the  only  force  he  had  to  oppose  to  this 
powerful  armament ;  and  his  distance  from  Venice 
deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  a  speedy  reinforcement. 
The  Turks  having  seized  the  forts  upon  the  island 
of  St  Theodore,  invested  the  city  of  Canea,  whose 
garrisou  consisted  only  of  1000  regular  troops.  These, 
however,  being  strengthened  by  250  more,  which 
Comaro  found  means  to  throw  into  the  city,  made  a 
most  desperate  resistance.  Monks  and  women  ap- 
peared upon  the  walls  among  the  defenders  ;  and  for 
two  months  they  hejd  out  against  the  mighty  power 
of  the  Turks.  Despairing  at  last  of  rehef  from  Ve- 
nice, with  three  breaches  in  their  walls,  and  reduced 
to  500  men,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  covered  with 
wounds,  they  made  an  honourable  capitulation,  and 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  the  honours  of  war. 
Twenty  thousand  Ottomans  was  the  sacrifice  which 
the  Cancans  had  exacted  for  the  loss  of  their  city. 
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The  fall  of  Retimo  sooti  succeeded,  with  Ove  death 
of  Cornaro,  who  fell  in  the  ranks  of  his  soldiers,  whrn 
boldly  opposing  the  approach  of  the  Turks  to  that 
city ;  and  the  victors  sat  down  before  Candia  in  I64<J. 
Many  heroic  deeds  of  valour  were  performed  before 
this  city,  and  its  siege  is  one  of  tlie  most  memorable 
recorded  in  history.    For  two  years,  the  Turks  made 
httle  or  no   progress.     They  were  routed  ia  many 
desperate  and  bloody  encounters,  and  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  Retimo,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
siiattered  forces.     In  the  mean  time,  the  plague  bad 
beeu  introduced  into  the  island  by  some  Turkish  re> 
inforcements,  and  had  spread  with  such  rapidity,  that 
many   of  the  inhabitants   fell   before    its  fur}*,   and 
others,  to  escape  its  ravages,  had  fled  into  the  Vene- 
tian territories  on  the  continent.     Candia  waa  thus 
in  a  manner  depopulated ;  scarcely  a  Greek  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  open  country,  for  such  as  had  escaped 
from  the  pestilence  took  refuge  in  the  different  for- 
tresses ;  and  the  Turks  themselves  had  suffered  so 
much,  both  by  disease  and  the  sword,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  1649,  and  retire  to 
Canea.     But  in  the  following  year,  they  were  ena- 
bled, by  the  arrival  of  fresh   troops,   to   renew  the 
siege,  which  they  prosecuted  with  such  vigour,  that 
they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  one  of  the  ad- 
vanced forts.     This  being  turned  against  the  city, 
proved  so  troublesome  to  the  besieged,  that   they 
were  obliged  to  blow  it  up.     The  Venetians,  howe- 
ver, had  now  got  possession  of  the  sea.     The  Otto- 
man fleets  had  been  defeated  in  several  engagementf, 
and  their  supplies  were  every  year  intercepted  ia  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles.     Depressed  by  some  se- 
vere losses,  and  the  want  of  succours,  the  Turks  had 
converted  the  siege  of  Candia  into  a  blockade ;  while 
the  Venetians,  on  the  other  hand,  elated  by  success, 
attempted  the  recapture  of  Canea  in    1660,   which, 
however,  when   about   to  surrender,  was  snatched 
from  their  grasp  by  the  appearance  of  the  Pacha  of 
Rhodes,  who  having  escaped  the   Venetian  gallirs 
which  were  stationed  to  intercept  him,  but  which 
were  becalmed  off  Cape   Spada,  reinforced  the 
fenders  with  two  thousand  men.     The  Turks 
now  commanded  to  appear  again  before  Candia,  and 
make  every  possible  enort  for  its  rediMTtion.     For 
years,  however,  their  efforts  were  unavailing,  and 
was  not  until  they  had  been  reinforced  by  a  formi 
ble  army  under  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  supported 
a  numerous  artillery,  that  they  made  any  impreuioo 
upon  the  Venetian  works.     A  rapid  demolitioo  now 
commenced.     All  the  exterior  forts  were  destroyed; 
and  the  walls,  battered  by  incessaot  difrcharget  of 
cannon,  gave  way  on  all  quarters.     The  Turklil 
troops,  encouraged  by  the  presents  and  promises  o^£ 
their  chiefs,  pcjTormed  prodigies  of  valour  ;  and  du  ^-" 
ring  one  year  (1667)  it  is  recorded,  that  500  mioe^^ 
were  blown  up ;   18  combats  were  fought  io  the  uiw  -" 
derground  works;   17  sallies  were  made  by  the  be- 
sieged ',  32  times  the  city  was  assaulted ;  and  20k0(>^ 
Turks  and  3000  Venetians  fell  in  the  contest.     The 
Candians,    however,    though    reduced   to   the   nu>»f 
dreadful  extremities,  were  still  undismayed,  and  Ivc'id 
out  for  three  years  more  against  all  the  forces  of  (/« 
Ottoman  empire.     Succours  from  France,  under  tin 
Duke  of  Noaillee,  had  animated  their  hopes.     £li 
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the  drst  sally  of  their  new  allies  was  discouraging  and 
ditastrous,  and  soon  led  to  llie  satrcndcr  vf  their  ci* 
ty.  The  command  of  the  forlorn  hope  had  been  en- 
trusted to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  admiral  of  Fnuice. 
He  advanced  furiously  agiinst  the  enemy,  and  at- 
tacked him  within  his  trendies ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  engagement,  a  magazine  of  ponder  was  set  on 
fire,  when  Beaufort  and  the  flower  of  the  French 
leaders  disappeared  for  ever.  The  soldiers  fled  in 
disorder,  and  the  Duke  of  Noailles  with  difEculty  ef- 
ferted  a  safe  retreat  within  the  city.  The  French 
Accused  the  Venetians  of  treachery,  and  prepared  to 
reimbark.  Their  departure  determined  the  fate  of 
Candia,  which,  after  a  siege  of  24  years,  surrendered 
to  the  Turks.  Of  more  than  30,000  Christians  that 
had  entered  this  city  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
500  only  remained ;  and  above  100,000  Ottomans 
perished  at  the  foot  of  its  walls.  The  Grand  Vizier 
entered  Candia  on  the  4th  of  October  1670,  and  the 
whole  island  submitted  to  his  dominion,  except  the 
forts  of  Sude,  Grabusa,  and  Spina  Longua.  These 
continued  in  the  powession  of  the  Venetians  until 
171J,  when  they  were  reduced  by  the  Turks,  who 
have  remained  masters  of  the  island  ever  since. 

Besides  the  division  of  this  island  into  governments, 
these  are  subdivided  into  provinces,  which  we  shall 
content  o;ir»elves  at  present  with  merely  enumerating. 
In  the  government  of  Canea  are  Kissamos,  Selino, 
Cydonia,  and  Apocorona;  in  thepachalic  of  Rctimo 
are  Retimo,  Aion-Vas«ah,  and  Amari ;  and  in  that 
of  Candia  are  Sphachia,  Candia,  Nilo-Pciamo,  the 
island  of  Stan-Dia,  Messara,  Mirabel.  Hiera-Petra, 
and  Seltia.  See  Savary's  Letters  on  Greece,  p.  203, 
Itc;  Olivier's  Travel*  in  the  Ottoman  Empire^  vol.  ii. 
p.  S266,  kc. ;  and  Sonnini's  Travel*  in  Greece  and 
Turkeu.p.  209,  &c.     {p\ 

CANDIA,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Candia, 
and  from  which  the  uland  derives  its  name,  is  situa- 
ted on  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  river  Cera- 
tus.  It  is  supposed,  both  by  Savary  and  Sonnini^ 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heraciea  ;  but  Oli- 
vier rather  refers  it  to  port  Panormus,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  lay  between  Cytzum  and  Hera- 
ciea. It  received  its  present  name  from  the  Saracens, 
who,  on  their  first  arrival  upon  the  island,  built  tlie 
fortress  of  Chandak,  which,  in  the  Arabic  language, 
ngnifies  "  entrenchment,"  and  which  was  converted 
by  the  Venetians  into  Candia. 

•  This  city,  which  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  about 
four  miles  in  circumference^  is  strongly  fortified  by 
wmlla»  ditches,  and  advanced  worLii ;  and  its  ap- 
proaclics  by  sea  are  defended  by  a  strong  wall,  built 
on  rocks,  and  mounted  with  several  pieces  of  cannon. 
Its  streets  and  squares  arc  regular  and  well  built, 
and  are  eridently  the  work  of  the  Venetians ;  but 
several  divisions  of  the  city  are  void  of  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom,  together  with  the  foreign  merchauts, 
have  removed  to  Canea.  It  is,  however,  still  the  re- 
stdeoce  of  the  Pacha  Serasquicr  and  his  mihtary  coun- 
cil, which  consists  of  a  kyaia  or  lieutenant,  an  aga  of 
the  janissaries,  two  commanders  of  the  artillery,  a 
treasurer-general  of  the  imperial  revenues,  a  keeper 
of  the  imperial  treasury,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army-  Of  the  many  beautiful  charchea  built  by 
the  Veuetiaai,  three  only  are  now  possessed  by  the 
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Christians, '  the  handsomest' haviug  been  converted 
into  mosques.  The  Jews  have  a  synagogue  here,  and 
the  Capuchins  a  small  convent.  The  harbour  of 
Candia  is  naturally  a  fine  bason,  securely  sheltered 
from  every  storm  ;  and,  if  properly  cleared,  would 
contain  from  thirty  to  forty  sail  of  merchant  vessels. 
But  the  Turks,  by  their  general  improvidence,  have 
allowed  it  to  be  so  choked  up  with  mud  and  sand, 
that  boats  and  the  small  barks  of  the  country  only 
can  enter  it;  and  the  docks  and  arsenals,  which  were 
con!>tructtd  by  the  Venetians  for  building  gallies, 
and  puttiug  them  under  cover  when  laid  up,  are  also 
allowed  to  fall  fast  into  decay.  Ships  that  load  at 
this  port  roust  take  in  their  cargoes  at  Stan-Dia,  a 
small  island  about  four  leagues  off,  and  opposite  to 
Candia,  where  the  goods  are  conveyed  in  boats,  and 
where  there  are  three  capital  road-steads  in  its  south 
quarter.  From  this  inconvenience,  the  tf«de  of  Gan^ 
dia,  which  was  so  extensive  and  flourishing  under  the 
Venetians,  is  now  almost  annihilated ;  and  with  its 
trade  have  also  fled  the  majority  of  its  inhabitant;. 
Its  population  scarcely  amounts  to  14,000,  of  whom 
2000  or  3000  only  arc  Greeks,  and  60  Jews. 
Candia  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  siege;  for  which,  sec 
the  preceding  article,  and  the  references  subjoined  to 
it.     N.  Lat.  3.5°  19',  E.  Long.  25°  IS',     (p) 

CANDLE  is  an  article  so  well  known  in  domestic 
economy,  as  to  render  any  description  of  it  entirely 
superfluous.  The  term  is  obviously  derived  from 
the  Latin  candela,  and  that  from  candere,  to  bum. 
Candles  are  by  no  means  a  modern  imrention,  though 
lamps  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  used  by  the  ancients 
for  domestic  purposes.  Mention  is  made  of  some- 
thing like  candleb,  both  of  tallow  and  wax,  and  not 
unfrrqueutly  of  pitch.  Tlir  wioks  were  originally, 
email  cords  ;  afterwards  the  papyrus  and  the  pith  of 
rusltrs  were  used.  But  the  ancients  seem  at  no  time 
to  have  been  able  to  produce  an  article  in  any  degree, 
to  be  compared  with  the  candles  of  modern  times. 

Candles,  as  we  shall  notice  afterwards,  may  be 
manufactured  from  a  great  variety  of  substances,  but 
those  chiefly  employed  are  tallow  and  wax. 

1.  TalloK  Candles.  Candles  made,  from  tallow 
arc  cither  dipped  or  moulded.  The  first  kind  are 
the  candles  in  common  use,  and  have  bceu  long  known 
in  commerce  ;  the  second  sort  is  a  more  recent  inven- 
tion, and  claimed  by  a  Parioian.  We  propose  to  give 
our  readers  a  short  account  of  the  mode  of  manu« 
facturing  both  kinds. 

The  tallow  employed  by  the  candlemaker  consists 
chiefly  of  ox  and  sheep  tallow.  That  obtained  from 
the  hog  is  rarely  used,  on  account  of  the  bad  smell 
which  It  has  in  burning,  as  well  as  a  thick  black 
smoke  \  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  being  easily 
melted,  a  quahty  of  the  very  worst  kind,  as  will  be 
shewn  afterwards. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  of  candle>making  is 
to  sort  the  tallow.  Sheep-tallow,  with  a  portion  of 
the  best  ox>tallow,  is  set  aside  for  the  moulded  can- 
dles. Candles  made  principally  from  sheep-tallow 
have  a  better  gloss  and  firmer  texture  tl\ao  those 
which  are  manufactured  wholly  from  ox-tallow.  This 
last  kind,  with  the  inferior  pieces  of  sbeep-tallow, 
are  used  for  making  dipped  candles.  The  quality  of 
the  caudles  depends  as  much  upoa  the  care  aod  cleao* 
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Candle,  ness  with  which  the  tallow  is  collected  by  the  bat- 
cher»  as  upon  the  species  of  animal  from  which  it  is 
derived  ;  but,  even  where  the  greatest  care  is  em- 
ployed, parts  of  the  tallow  must  necessarily  be  rout- 
ed with  impurities,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  it.  The  extensive  manufac- 
turer will  therefore  select  not  only  the  tallow  for  the 
finer  candles,  and  for  those  of  common  use,  but  will 
separate  from  his  slock  the  inferior  pieces  of  tallow, 
and  such  as  arc  mixed  with  impurities,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  them  to  the  inferior  dealer.  After  the 
tallow  is  properly  sorted,  it  is  then  put  into  a  wood- 
en vessel  and  cut  into  small  pieces  preparatory  to  the 
first  melting,  which,  in  the  technical  language  of  the 
workmen,  is  calli^d  rendering.  Much  depends  upon 
this  operation  being  performed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  tallow  comei  from  the  liands  of  tlie  butcher. 
If  the  tallow  is  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  must  often 
happen  to  the.  inferior  dealer,  who  receives  his  talluw 
in  small  quantities,  and  at  considerable  intervals,  part 
of  it  will  corrupt  and  infallibly  injure  the  whole  mass ; 
but  if  the  tallow  is  rendered  soon  after  it  comes  from 
the  slaughter-house,  it  may  be  kept  for  moHths  or 
years,  and  even  improved  by  keepings  provided  the 
temperature  is  moderate.  The  object  of  this  opera- 
tion, is  to  separate  from  the  tallow  the  skin  and  ileahy 
parts  which  always  adhere  to  it,  and  expel,  by  eva- 
poration, the  aqueous  particles  or  other  liquids  which 
are  combined '^ith  it.  With  this  view,  the  tallow, 
after  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  thrown  into  a 
large  boiler,  and  heat  gradually  applied.  As  the 
tallow  melts,  new  portions  are  added ;  and  particular 
care  is  taken  to  stir  it  frequently,  iu  order  to  previ-nt 
the  more  solid  parts  from  adhering  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  After  boiling  a  considerable  time,  the 
more  solid  parts  collect  at  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
a  cake,  which  is  called  the  crac/ding  ;  part  of  the 
liquids  have  been  driven  off  by  the  boiling,  and  the 
remainder  subsides  to  the  bottom  after  trie  boiling 
ceases.  The  cake  is  then  put  into  a  strong  press, 
and  a  great  pressure  applied,  in  order  to  extract  from 
it  every  particle  of  tallow  ;  it  is  afterwards  set  aside 
to  be  sold  for  food  to  dogs  and  other  animals.  The 
liquid  tallow  is  now  taken  from  the  boiler  and  put 
into  an  adjoining  vessel,  by  making  it  pass  through 
an  iron  sieve,  by  which  means  any  of  the  soUd  parts 
which  have  not  united  with  the  cake  are  separated 
from  the  liquid  mass.  Still,  however,  many  foreign 
Substance!  will  remain  blended  with  it-  In  order  to 
purify  it  still  more,  the  tallow  is  now  put  into  another 
Tcssel,  and  a  certain  qaantily  of  water  mixed  with 
it.  The  water  being  sptcitically  heavier  than  the 
tallow,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  carries  along  with 
it  any  impurities  which  may  have  escaped  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sieve.  After  biaiidiiig  a  sulficient  time 
for  the  impurities  to  settle,  this  tallow  is  transferred, 
by  means  of  tinned  iron  backets,  into  tubs  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  and  allowed  to  congeal.  It  is  then  ta- 
ken out  of  the  tub  in  a  solid  state,  and  piled  up  for 
future  use.  In  transferring  the  tallow  from  the  large 
vessel  into  the  tubs,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
agitate  it  too  much,  lest  the  slimy  matter  collected 
at  the  bottom  rise  and  mix  with  it  again.  To  pre- 
vent this  inconvenience,  the  workmen  usually  cease 


emptying  the  vessel  when  they  «wr»wubiu  in  inch 
or  more  of  the  slimy  matter,  which  they  readily  di»co-  ' 
ver  by  its  muddy  white  colour.     The  residue  of  tbc 
tallow  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vessel  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  taken  out  iti  a  solid 
state,  and  set  apart  to  be  rc-melted  with  new  tallow. 
From  thia  statement,  it  appears,  that  in  the  pre- 
paratory process  of  rendering,  water  is  an  indispcr- 
sable  requisite  ;  and  that  in  one  stage  or  other  of  tht. 
process,  it  must  be  mixed  with  every  portion  of  the 
tallow.     We  are  at   a  loss,  therefore,  to  andersUM^ 
the  meaning  of  that  caution  uniformly  given  to  ciai 
dlemakers  by  our  fellow  Encyclopxdists,   not  to  ods 
water  with   the  tallow  intended   for  the  three  RrSt 
dips.     To  those  who  have  seen  the  grosi  impuhtirt 
which  are  disengaged  by  the  water,  it  must  appear 
obvious  that  water,  or  some  other  agent  of  a   suniltr 
nature,  must  be  employed  to   remove  those  foreiga 
substances,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  blended  with 
the  tallow,  would  produce  consequences  far  nvore  de« 
structive  to  the  candle  tlian   the  spitting,  of  which 
they  seem  so  much  alarmed.     But,  in  this  cajr,  there 
is  certainly  no  occasion  for  a  balancing  of  evils;  for, 
if  the  water,  after  being   mixed  with  the  tallow,  be 
allowed  to  subside,  and  if  the  tallow  be  taken  off  id 
the  manner  above   described,  scarcely  any  moisture 
will  adhere  to  it ;  and  whatever  may  happen  to  remain, 
will  infallibly  be  driven  off  by  the  new  boiling,  pre- 
parator)-  to  its  being  used  for  making  eitlier  dipped 
or  moulded  candles.    This  caution  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  practice  not  unubu^l  with  the  tmall 
manufacturer,    of    pultm^  water  into   tlie-   dippioK 
mould  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  tnllo'.v.     In  thu 
case,  the  caution  is  certainly  well-ti 
deserving  of  attention,  but  quite  i. -_  . 
trade  in  general,  who,  it  is  to  be  iupposed«  have  no 
uecessity  for  having  recourse  to  such  expedients. 

After  having  sorted  and  purifi-.-d  the  tallow  io  the 
manner  above  described,  the  candlemakcr  now  pro* 
cceds  to  cut  and  arrange  the  wicks,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  are  intended  for  the  coarser 
dipped  candles,  are  made  of  hne  spun  cotton.  The 
cotton  usually  employed  is  chiefly  obtaioed  from 
Turkey,  and  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  caiidle* 
maker  in  the  form  of  skcini.  Four  or  moire  of  these 
skeiof,  according  to  the  intended  thickness  of  the 
wick,  arc  wound  off  at  once  into  bottoms  or  clttrit 
and  afterwards  cut  by  means  of  a  very  simple  ma* 
chine,  into  pieces  of  a  particular  length,  correcpond—  ' 
rng  to  the  size  of  the  intended  candle.  Bcfnre  put* 
ting  the  wicks  iuto  the  moulds,  or  ^  cm 

the  sticks  for  dipping,  it  is  usual  i  .   by 

slipping  tliem  between  the  lingers  aiid  Uiuini»,   witiw' 
the  view  of  layiug  the  threads  smootit, and  rvmovti^' 
knoti  and  sucii  foreign  substances  as  might  injure  th< 
candles.     Even  after  ^'  this  dressing,"  it  is  difficult^l 
in  consequence  of  the  shrinking  of  the  cotton,  t<v 
keep   the    vv'icks,  when  placed   upon    the   broaches^ 
completely  separate  from  each  other.      To. obviate 
tliit  inconvenience,  it  is  usual  to  take  a  great  number 
of  wicks  into  the  hand,  and  dip  them  into  loclted 
tallow.      After  rubbing  them  between  the  paJokto/ 
the  hand,  and  allowing  the  tallow  which  adheres  to 
harden,  they  may  be  arranged  with  perfect  ease  upon 
the  broaches. 
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C4i»dle.  reraoviiig  ilie  porfi  after  tach  dip  }  and,  betides,  the 
'y  "•  process  of  cooling  is  inuch  accelerated  by  the  candles 
being  kept  in  constant  motion  through  the  air.  The 
number  of  revolutions  which  the  wheel  must  make  in 
order  to  complete  one  operation,  must  obviously  de> 
pepd  upon  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  size  of  the 
caodles:  but  we  are  told,  that,  in  moderately  cold  wea« 
iher,  not  more  than  two  hours  are  necessary  for  a  sin- 
gle person  to  finish  one  wheel  of  candles  of  a  common 
size.  Upon  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  six  wheels 
ure  completed  in  one  day,  no  less  a  number  than  7776 
candles  will  be  manufactured  in  that  Bpace  of  time  by 
•ne  workman. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  both  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  with  a  view  to  lev  ing 
the  duty,  that  a  certain  number  of  candles  should 
regularly  amount  to  a  definite  weight,  and  conBe> 
I  quentiy  that  the  operation  of  dipping  cease  at  the 
precise  time  when  the  candles  nave  attained  this 
weight.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  important  point, 
the  workman,  when  he  thinks  the  candles  have  near* 
ly  acquired  the  proper  size,  lifts  one  of  the  broaches 
from  the  end  of  its  lever,  and  hangs  it  upon  the  arm 
of  a  balance  placed  beside  him,  whose  opposite  scale 
has  been  previously  loaded  with  the  proper  weights. 
We  shall  next  describe  the  process  of  moulding, 
which,  if  possible,  is  even  less  complicated  in  its  de- 
tails than  that  of  dipping.  The  moulds  are  made 
«f  tome  metallic  substance,  usually  pewter,  and 
cunsi&t  of  two  parts.  The  shaft,  or  great  body  of 
tlte  mould,  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  hnely  polished  in 
the  inside,  and  open  at  both  extremities.  The  top 
«f  the  mould  is  a  small  metaUic  cup,  having  a  mould* 
ing  within  side,  and  a  hole  to  admit  tiie  wick.  The 
two  parts  are  soldered  together  ;  and,  when  united^ 
as  will  readily  be  imagined,  have  the  shape  cf  a 
moulded  candle.  A  third  piece,  called  the  foot,  is 
sometimes  added :  it  is  a  kind  of  small  funnel,  through 
which  the  liquid  tallow  runs  into  the  mould,  and  be- 
ing screwed  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  shaft, 
is  removable  at  pleasure.  This  additional  piece  may 
certainly  be  useful  in  very  mild  weather ;  since,  by 
r«ffioving  it,  the  candles  may  be  drawn  more  easily 
from  the  moulds  ;  hot,  in   general,  it  may  be  dis- 

f>ensed  with.    It  is  seldom  used,  and  indeed  is  scarce- 
y  known  in  any  of  the  large  manufactories  of  Scot- 
land.      I 

Twelve  or  sixteen  of  these  moulds,  according  to 
iheir  size,  are  fixed  in  a  frame,  which  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  a  wooden  stool,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  forms  a  kind  of  trough.  The  top  of  the 
moulds  points  downwards  ;  and  the  other  extremity, 
which  is  open,  is  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  or  top  of  the  stool,  and  made  quite  level 
with  its  upper  surface.  In  order  to  introduce  the 
wicks  into  the  mould,  the  workmaa  bys  the  frame 
upon  its  side  on  an  adjoining  table,  and  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  quantity  or  wicks,  previously  cut 
to  the  proper  length,  he  introduces  into  the  mould 
a  long  wire  with  a  hooked  point.  As  soon  as  the 
hook  of  the  wire  appears  through  the  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  mould,  he  attaches  to  it  the  looped  end 
ef^the  wick,  and  immediately  drawing  back  the  wire, 
carries  the  wick  along  with  it.  In  this  manner  each 
mould  in  soccession  is  furnished  with  a  wick.  Another 


workman  now  follows,  and  passes  a  small  wire  throtJgh 
the  loop  of  each  wick.  This  wire  is  obviously  ui> 
tended  to  keep  the  wick  stretched,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  faUing  back  into  the  mould  upon  the  frame  be* 
ing  placed  in  the  proper  position  for  filling.  The 
frame  is  now  banded  to  the  person  that  fills  the 
moulds,  who  previously  arranges  the  small  wires  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  wick  may  be  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  mould. 

The  moulds  are  filled  by  running  tallow  into  tije 
trough  from  a  cistern  furnished  with  a  cock,  and 
which  is  regularly  supplied  with  tallow  of  the  pro- 
per  temperature  from  an  adjoining  botltr.  When 
the  workman  observes  that  the  moulds  are  nearly 
half  filled,  he  turns  the  cock,  and  laying  hold  ot 
that  portion  of  the  wick  which  hangs  out  of  the 
mould,  pulls  it  tight,  and  thus  prevents  any  curling 
of  the  wick,  which  might  injure  the  candles.  He 
then  opens  the  cock,  and  completes  the  process  of 
filling.  The  frame  ia  now  set  aside  to  cool  ;  and 
when  the  tallow  has  acquired  a  proper  consistence* 
which  tlic  workman  easily  discovers  by  a  snappior 
noise  emitted  by  the  candles  upon  pressing  hislhuoib 
against  the  bottom  of  the  moulds,  he  first  withdraw* 
the  small  wires  which  kept  the  wicks  tense,  and  then 
scraping  off  the  loose  tallow  from  the  top  of  the 
frame  with  a  small  wooden  spade,  he  introduces  a 
bodkin  into  the  loop  of  the  wick,  and  thus  draws 
each  candle  in  succession  from  its  mould.  The  can- 
dles are  now  laid  upon  a  table  for  the  inspection  of 
the  exciseman,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  store- 
house. Previous  to  storing  them  up,  some  candle- 
makers  bleach  their  candles,  by  exposing  them  to  the 
air  and  dews  for  several  days.  This  additional  la- 
bour can  be  necessary  only  when  the  dealer  is  obli* 
ged  to  have  early  sales  ;  for  if  the  candles  are  kept 
for  some  months,  as  they  ought  to  be,  before  thcf 
are  brought  to  market,  they  become  sufficiently  whit- 
ened by  age. 

Besides  the  common  dipped  and  moulded  candles, 
a  kind  of  candle  intended  to.  burn  during  the  night 
without  being  snuiTed,  is  also  made  of  tallow.  These 
candles  are  usually  called  rush-Ughts,  from  the  wick 
being  made  of  split  rushes. 

II.  Waxcandks.  Next  to  tallow,  the  substance  most 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  is  wax.  Wax 
candles  are  made  either  by  the  hand  or  with  a  ladle.  In 
the  former  case,  the  wax  being  kept  soft  in  hot  water^ 
is  applied  bit  by  bit  to  the  wick,  which  is  hung  from 
a  hook  in  the  wall ;  in  the  latter,  the  wicks  are  hung 
round  an  irou  circle,  placed  immediately  over  a  large 
copper  tinned  bason  full  of  melted  wax,  which  H 
poured  upon  their  tops,  one  after  another,  by  meant 
of  a  large  ladle.  When  the  candles  have,  by  either 
process,  acquired  tb«  proper  size,  they  are  taken 
from  the  hooks  and  rolled  upon  a  table,  usually  of 
walnut-tree,  with  a  long  square  instrument  of  bos 
smooth  at  the  bottom.  As  the  caudles  must  be  roll* 
ed  one  by  one,  in  order  to  preserve  their  wanntb, 
and  keep  the  wax  soft,  those  made  with  the  ladle 
are  laid,)previous  to  the  rolling,  in  a  featlierbed  fold- 
ed in  two,  at  convenient  distances  from  one  another. 
The  tame  precaution  is  not  eo  necessary  with  the 
candles  made  by  the  hand,  as  they  may  be  rolled  juit 
as  they  arc  formed.     Besides  ttie  common  cylindrical 
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t'iuuirt,  the  same  size,  and  i&,  at  the  8«tne  time,  fre*  from  all 
"M  ■"  disagreeable  smell ;  but  it  was  foundi  that  the  heat 
acquired  by  the  metallic  piece,  during  the  combuS" 
tion,  fused  more  tallow  than  the  wick  could  take  up  ; 
and|  consequently,  that  part  of  the  melted  tallow 
Mowed  down  between  the  candle  and  the  brass  tube, 
and,  upon  cooling,  fastened  them  together  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  gradual  progression  of  the  tube, 
and  the  necessary  supply  of  tallow,  was  obstructed. 
An  invention,  upon  a  similar  principle,  was  proposed, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  by  Mr  William  Bolts  of 
London,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent.  The  great 
object  of  this  invention,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of 
constant  snuffing,  and  to  prevent  the  running  of  the 
candles.  To  accomplish  this,  he  employed  a  solid 
candle,  or  cylindrical  piece  of  tallow,  to  the  top  of 
which  he  applied  a  small  wick,  by  means  of  a  pro> 
jecting  spring.  The  wick  was  kept  in  contact  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  candle,  either  by  making 
the  wickstand  pass  round  the  candle  like  a  collar, 
and  slide  down  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring,  or,  by 
making  the  wick  immoveable,  and  putting  a  spring 
at  the  bottom  of  the  candlestick,  which  presses  the 
candle  upwards  as  the  tallow  is  consumed.  Instead 
of  a  solid  candle,  he  sometimes  used  one  having  a 
perforation  longitudinally ;  on  the  top  of  which  he 
placed,  for  a  wick,  a  small  tuft  of  cotton ;  to  the 
lower  end  of  which  was  attached  a  thread,  which 
passed  down  through  the  perforation  to  the  bottom 
of  the  candle,  and  was  wound  round  a  key,  or  pivot. 
By  turning  this  pivot,  the  wick  is  brought  down  as 
the  caudle  consumes.  In  this  way,  the  wick  being 
kept  constantly  soaked  in  the  melted  tallow,  con- 
Kumes  very  slowly,  and,  consequently,  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  enufnng.  The  size  of  the  wick  may  al- 
so, by  this  contrivance,  be  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  candle,  and  the  fusibility  of  the  material  employ- 
ed ;  while,  by  the  action  of  the  spring,  or  pivot,  the 
flame  may  be  made  to  approach  or  recede,  as  circum- 
stances require.  This  contrivance,  however,  requires 
too  much  attention  for  common  use,  and  is  obviously 
too  complicated.  The  only  other  attempt  at  im- 
proving tlie  wick,  which  deserves  notice,  is  that  of 
the  candlemakerg  of  Munich,  who  use  a  thin  slip  of 
wood  bound  round  with  unspun  cotton  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  small  quitl.  These  slips  are  made  of  pine, 
willow,  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  but  must  com- 
monly of  fir.  They  are  prepared  by  first  scraping 
off  the  bark,  and  reducing  them  to  the  size  of  a 
smalt  straw.  They  are  then  rubbed  over  with  wax 
ur  tallow,  and  afterwards  rolled  on  a  smooth  table, 
on  very  fine  carded  cotton.  When  they  have  acqui- 
red the  proper  size,  they  are  introduced  into  the 
moulds,  or  hung  on  the  dipping  frame,  as  formerly 
described.  These  candles,  we  are  told,  besides  burn- 
ing longer  than  the  common  ones,  dg  not  blaze,  and 
are  less  prejudicial  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  read  or  write  at  night.  They  must  be 
snuffed  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissars,  and  great  care 
mukt  be  taken  not  to  break  or  derange  the  wick. 

Vajious  methods  of  purifying  the  talluw,  and  ren- 
dering it  more  firm  and  compact,  are  described  in 
the  Diciionaire  de  VJnduitriey  under  the  article  Chan- 
dellf.  In  all  these  processes,  alum  seems  to  be  the 
chief  agent,  to  which  is  sometimefi  added  nitre  acd 


sal  ammoniac.  In  order  to  give  tallow  the  appear* 
ance  of  wax,  quicklime  )«  used  in  purifying  it,  and 
sometimes  vinegar.  The  tallow  thus  prepared,  whtn 
mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  wax,  makes  vcry 
beauiiful  candles.  Several  attempts  have  been  roadi* 
to  deprive  tallow  of  the  bad  smell,  but  none  of  them 
have  completely  succeeded.  A  decoction  of  rote- 
mary,  sage,  laurel,  and  wild  mint,  has  been  used  t 
and  the  powder  of  charcoal  has  been  suggested :  the 
former,  however,  it  is  likely,  only  conceals  the  odouD 
without  removing  it,  and,  at  any  rate,  could  scarcely 
be  employed  on  a  great  scale  ;  the  effect  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained* 
In  the  Archives  des  Decouvcrtes,  published  at  Pari* 
in  1810,  M.  Bonnatia  announces  a  new  method  of 
purifying  tallow,  by  which  it  is  deprived  of  all  co* 
lour  and  humidity,  and  may  be  kept  for  several  jear* 
without  becoming  cither  yellow  or  rancid.  The  pro« 
cess  is  kept  a  secret  ;  but  M.  Vauquelin  has  exsmi- 
ncd  the  tallow,  and  his  report  ia  favourable.  TIm 
candles  made  from  it  are  distinguished  by  the  purity 
of  their  light,  aud  the  absence  of  smoke,  but  chiefly 
by  their  not  running,  and  their  requiring  to  be  scl* 
dom  snuffed. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  tallow,  purified 
with  quicklime,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  v  ;• 

der  to  improve  the  candles,  or.  rather,  t  ...Li 

the  price.  In  the  Journal  de  Pftris  for  I7i>7, -is  ao» 
nounced  the  discovery  of  a  new  species  of  wax  can* 
dies,  made  of  wax  and  the  pulp  of  potatoes.  The 
wax  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  waxtree,  when 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  common  wax,  or,  what  u 
better,  with  tallow,  makes  excellent  candles,  which 
diffuse  an  agreeable  odour  in  burning.  Candles  have 
also  been  made  of  the  butter  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and 
of  an  oil  extracted  from  the  brain  of  the  whakt 
which,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  acquire* 
a  considerable  degree  of  consistence.  Candles  made 
of  the  latter  material  are  covered  with  a  slight  var- 
nish ;  and  those  made  from  the  cocoa  buni  with  ■ 
clear  steady  flame,  and  last  much  longer  than  tallow 
candles. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  with  a  short  ab- 
stract of  the  excise  laws  respecting  candles. 

These  laws  relate  chiefly  to  four  points,  viz.  the 
licerae  for  making  and  selling  candles  ;  the  additioo- 
at  duty  levied  by  the  weight ;  the  checks  upon  smug- 
gling ;  and  the  penalties  to  be  exacted  far  neglecting 
or  opposing  the  provisions  of  the  act.     The  license 
to  make  wax  candles  is  L.  6,  and  L.  1  for  tallow 
candles.     The  license  to  sell  is  lOs.  6d.«  and  both 
must  be  renewed  aunually  ;  but  those  who  lake  the 
license  for  making,  are  not  obliged   to   take  the  li- 
cense for  selling   also  during  the  same  year.     The 
additional  duty  upon  wax  canales  is  S^d-  per  lb.  taA 
that  on  tallow  candles  Id.     The  checks  upon  B>mu^ 
gling  consist  in  allowing  the  excise-cfEccrs  to  lock 
up  and  seal  all  furnaces,  moulds,  &c.  made  use  of  is 
the  manufacture  of  candle,  and  fo  open  them  only 
upon  notices  from  the  manufacturer :  these  not)ce» 
to  be  given  in  at  the  bead  office  six  hours,  in  a  citjT' 
or  market-town  twelve  hours  ;  and  elsewhere  withrtx 
twenty- four  hours  before  they  are  to  be  used.     Tb^ 
penalties  in  general  are  L.20,  L.50,  and  L.lOO;  btxX 
never  exceed  the  last  sum.     {s) 
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>Y.      Sw  CCVLON. 

CANE.     StSifoau. 

CANE  A,  A  icapuri  town  of  Candia,  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  iMl-  inland,  at  the  t-autem  extremity  of  a 
large  bay,  and  n  supposj'd  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cyduiiia.  Canta  is  of  an  oblong  fij^ure,  about 
two  miles  in  circiimttTcnce,  and  defended  by  a  strong 
wall,  and  a  broad  and  det-p  ditch  cut  through  a  bed 
of  rock.  It  has  four  bastions  on  the  land  tide,  and 
■  raveline  at  llie  north-eust  comer.  Towards  the 
•ea,  oil  the  left  of  the  harbour,  arc  four  batlerie* 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  and|  on  the  right,  is  a 
strong  wall  extending  along  a  chnin  of  pointed  rocks, 
at  the  extrtmity  of  which  is  an  old  castle  now  falling 
into  ruins.  The  streets  are  straight  and  spacious, 
the  squares  are  adorned  with  fountains,  but  th<re  are 
no  buildings  in  it  worthy  of  notice.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  one  story,  with  flat  roofs  forming  a  ter- 
race ;  and  some  oflhcm,  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
harbour,  are  adorned  with  balconies,  which  command 
an  fxtensive  prospect  of  the  bay,  formed  between 
C.ipe  Spada  and  Cape  Melecca.  Canea  is  the  most 
flourit*hing,  and  in  proportion  to  iti  extent,  the  most 
populous  city  of  Candia.  It  carries  on  a  consider- 
able^ trade  in  olive  oil  and  soap.  It  exports  wax  and 
koney  to  the  Archipelago,  and  wine  to  all  p<iit«  of 
the  Levant.  The  harbour,  however,  which,  by  a 
little  attention,  might  be  rendered  both  safe  and  com- 
modious, is  completely  neglected  by  the  Turks.  Ves- 
sels are  allowed  to  throw  overboard  whatever  in- 
commodes them,  And  not  unfrequently  a  part  of  their 
ballast.  The  basiu  is  thus  choked  up,  and  can  now 
acarcely  admit  ships  of  two  hundred  tons  burden. 
The  immense  arsenals  built  by  the  Venetians  are  also 
fklhng  to  ruins.  They  are  vaulted  with  stone,  and 
•uf&cicntly  large  for  containing  a  ship  of  the  line, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  might  be 
built  there,  and  then  launched  into  the  water.  But 
Xurkiith  indifference  is  a  complete  bar  to  every  spe- 
cies of  improvement,  for  promoting  the  commerce 
and  the  public  prosperity  of  the  country.  M.  Sava- 
ry  reckons  the  population  of  this  city  at  15,000  eouls; 
while  Olivier  reduces  it  to  little  more  than  7000, 
among  whom  are  upwards  of  4000  Turks,  '2000  or 
3000  Greeks,  150  Jews^  4  French  houses,  and  some 
Italians. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canea  are  some  fine  fo- 
reals  of  olive  trees,  intersected  with  cultivated  fields, 
orange  groves,  vineyards,   and  gardens.     The  rocks 
are  covered  with  the  famous  dittany  of  Crete,  so  ce- 
lebrated by  the  ancients,  which   is  gathered   by  the 
pra»ants  into  email  bundles,  and  brought  to   market. 
ricar  this  town  are  huts  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
lien  of  lepers,  who  subsist  upon  the  produce  of  a 
MBsll  garden,  and   the  alms  of  passengers  ;  and  on 
tiK  •ioc  of  the  highway  are  exposed  the  bodies  of 
cnmioals,  who  have  undergone  the  dreadful  puiiish- 
Otcot  of  empalement.     "  1  hey  are  ranged,"  says  M. 
Sonnini,   *'  on  each  side  of  the   road  ;  and  in   this 
dreadful  rank  are  seen  men,  whose  body  js  longitu- 
dinally transpierced  by  a  stake,  some  dead,  others  ex- 
piring', some  smoking  their  pipe  with  as  much  sang' 
froia**  if  they  were  sitting  on  cushions,   railing  at 
the  Europeans,   and  hving,  as  long  as  twenty  four 
hour*,  in  the  most  excruciating  tormenti."    North 
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Lat.  3.50  28',  East  Long.  '^«  1.5'.  See  Olivier's 
Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Emjnra,  vol.  li.  p.  288  j  Son- 
nini's  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  p.  211  ;  and 
Savary's  Letters  on  Greece,  p.  307.     (p) 

CANELLA,  a  ^enus  of  plants  of  tlie  class  Do- 
dccandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany, 
p.  224. 

CANEPHORA,  or  CANSPiionirs,  a  genvia  of 
plants  of  the  class  Pentandria,  and  order  Monogy- 
nia.    See  BoTANV,  p.  150. 

CANICULAR  Year.     See  Curonoloov. 

C/^NIS  Major,  the  name  »;f  a  constellation  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  In  Ptolemy's  catalogue, 
it  contains  29  stars  ;  in  Tycho's,  13;  in  Hevelius's, 
21  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  31  ;  and  in  the  ca- 
talogue pnnted  in  the  article  Astronomy,  vol.  iv. 
p.  778,  we  have  given  the  position  of  24  of  the  prin- 
cipal stars.      (n>) 

CAN  IS  Minor,  the  name  of  a  constellation  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  In  Ptolemy's  catalogue, 
it  contains  2  stars  ;  in  Tycho's,  5  ;  in  Hevelius's, 
13;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  14;  and  in  the 
catalogue  printed  m  the  article  Astronomy,  vol. 
iv.  p.  778,  we  have  given  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  8  of  tlic  principal  stars,     (w) 

CANNA,  a  genus  of  pbnts  of  the  class  Monan- 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  BoTANV,  p.  82. 

CANNABIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dice-' 
cia,  and  order  Pentandria.     See  Botany,  p.  335. 

CANN.^,  iu  ancient  geography,  a  small  town  of 
Italy,  situated  on  the  river  Aufidus  in  Apulia,  not 
far  from  the  sea.  The  traces  of  Cannz  are  at  pre- 
sent very  faint,  consisting  of  a  few  fragments  of  walls, 
gates,  and  altars,  with  some  excavations.  Even  the 
river  seems  to  have  degenerated  from  its  ancient  gran- 
deur,— Its  sounding  stream,  so  much  celebrated  by  the 
poets,  being,  when  visited  by  Swinburne,  but  a  tame 
muddy  rivulet.  The  embankments,  however,  by 
which  its  encroachments  are  restrained,  sufficiently  at- 
test its  force  in  winter,  when  it  is  swelled  by  the 
mountain  torrents.  Cannae  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  between  Hannibal 
and  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war.  This 
great  engagement,  which  nearly  annihilated  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  which,  in  that  case,  would  have  total- 
ly altered  the  destinies  of  the  world,  was  fought  in 
the  year  of  Rome  5S6,  before  the  Christian  atra 
216. 

After  the  battles  of  Trebia  and  Trasimenus,  in 
which  the  flower  of  the  Romans  perished,  nothing 
short  of  madness  could  have  prompted  the  senate  and 
people  to  oppose  to  the  victorious  veterans  of  Han* 
nibal  their  raw  tumultuary  levies,  however  numerous 
and  brave.  Fabius  Maxim  us  accordingly  adopted 
the  wise  policy  of  protracting  the  war  ;  and  content- 
ing himself  with  a  moderate  number  of  troops,  took 
care  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  enemy,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  to  come  to  a  regular  engagement.  By  this 
mode  of  warfare,  the  only  one  that  has  ever  been  suc- 
cessful in  similar  circumstances,  the  Carthaginianii,  ia 
an  enemy's  country,  were  speedily  thinned  by  the 
sword,  famine,  and  disease.  In  proportion  as  the 
Romans  increased  in  numbers  and  experience,  the  in* 
vading  army  was  diminished  and  disheartened  ;  and  so 
oearly  was  Hanuihal  worn  out  by  this  plant  tltat  his 
3b 
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Cinns.  mercenaries  were  on  the  point  of  deserling,  and  ht 
himself  entertained  the  project  of  escaping  into  Gaul 
vi^h  his  cavah-y  alone.  But  his  affairs  were  destined 
aoon  to  be  retrieved  by  the  foolish  impatience  of  the 
Roman  populace.  A  few  successful  encounters,  ha- 
zarded contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  Fabius,  raised 
tlie  spirits  of  the  giddy  rabble  to  such  a  pitch  of 
frenzy,  that  they  now  began  to  impeach  llic  courage 
and  even  integrity  of  Fabius,  to  demand  a  new  sys- 
tem of  war,  and  to  look,  out  for  generals  of  a  more 
entcrpriling  description.  Even  the  senate  Ijccame 
infected  with  these  sentiments;  and  though  they  made 
«ome  opposition  to  the  election  of  Varro,  a  headstrong 
fiery  character,  and  gave  him  for  his  colleague  Paultis 
-^milius,  a  man  of  the  same  description  as  Fabins, 
they  undeniably  empowered  these  two  consuls  to 
wei  the  enemy,  and  bring  the  war  to  the  ts90c  of  a 
general  engagement.  The  preparations  made  for  tlm 
event  were  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  witnessed. 
Each  of  the  four  veteran  legions  already  in  the  fidd, 
was  recruited  to  the  strengtii  of  5000  fi)at,  and  300 
horse.  In  addition  to  these,  four  entirely  new  legions 
were  organised,  consisting  of  the  same  number  as  the 
former;  and  the  whole  lieing  joined  by  an  equal 
number  of  auxiliary  fcot,  and  twice  the  number  of 
horse,  a  magmficrrt  armament  was  thus  quickly 
formed  of  about  88,000  combatants,  of  whom  7200 
\*ere  cavalrj'.  Hannibal's  army  was  only  50,000 
strong,  composed  chiefly  of  Gauls  and  iSpantarda  ; 
but  of  these,  10,000  were  cavalry  in  the  highrtl  state 
of  discipline.  This  superiority  of  the  Romans  in 
point  of  numbers,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  inexperience  of  their  troops,  and  by  the  opposite 
dispositions  and  nnbecoming  quarrehof  the  two  con- 
suls. Varro,  all  eagerness  for  engaging,  and  /ILmilius, 
Attached  to  the  Fabian  system,  Sfxin  found  it  utterly 
♦mpossible  to  carry  on  a  joint  command.  From  a 
]>artition  of  the  troops,  they  wciv  imperiously  deter- 
red by  the  recent  disastrous  exam]>!c  of  Fabius  and 
Minucius  :  they  therefore  resolved  on  the  equally 
dangerous  exf>edient  of  taking  the  supreme  command 
each  his  day  alternately. 

When  the  two  consuls  came  up  with  Hannibal, 
whom  they  had  followed  from  the  north,  they  found 
him  encamped  near  the  village  of  Cannre,  but  on 
which  side  of  the  Aufidus  is  uncertain.  Their  firit 
rare,  as  usual,  wan  to  fortify  a  camp,  which  they 
pitched  not  far  from  Hannibal'?,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river ;  and  to  secure  a  free  communication  with 
the  opposite  bank,  they  pushed  across  a  strong  de- 
tachment, who  fortified  themselves  in  a  lesser  camp 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
river  was  at  this  Heason,  which  was  summer,  easily 
fordable  in  most  places,  and  that  it  prcsnnied  no  other 
obstacles  than  those  arising  from  a  rugged  channel 
and  Btef  p  banks.  To  Hannibal,  who  was  apprised 
«f  every  transaction  within  the  Roman  camp,  the  con- 
Bular  dissensions  augured  well ;  and  on  the  hoT  tern- 
per  of  Varro  he  resolved  to  practise  some  of  his  old 
artifices.  With  thi&  view,  he  ostentaiioubly  offered 
battle,  insulted  the  enemy  by  every  means  m  his 
power,  and  while  he  thus  encouraged  his  own  troops, 
tvho  were  at  first  terrified  by  the  amazing  numbers 
«f  the  Romans,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  on  what 
va»  necessary  to  hhh  in  his  present  embarrassed  cir- 


cumstances, a  general  engagement.     By  a   trivial 
event,  he  completely  exhausted  the  patience  of  Varfo; 
for  after  having  repeatedly  uisukrd  the  greater  camp 
of  the  Romans,   he  dispatched  a  party  of  Numidian 
horse  across  the  river,  who  falling  suddenly  on 
watering  parties  of  the  lesser  camp,  drove  tnem' 
great  slaughter  before  them,  and  advanced  to 
very  ramparts.     Had  iEmilius  not  happctK'd  to  have ! 
the  command  this  day,   Varro   would   have  croMcif  I 
the  river  instantly  to  revenge  the   affront  ;  but  thi#j 
measure  he  was  compelled  to  put  off  for  a  few  hoarfl 
longer,  by  the  authority  of  his  colleague,  who  waw 
entirely  averse  to  a  general  action. 

Next  morning's  dawn  dtucovered  to  the  tjtt 
both  armies  the  red  flag,  the  signal  for  battle,  flj ' 
over  the  tent  of  Varro  s  who  immediately  after 
ducted  his  forces  across  the  Aufidns,  and  joined  thcnt] 
to  thoje  from  the  lesser  camp.     iEmilius  seeing  nov#| 
that  all  opposition  was  fruitless,  accompanied  Vams  I 
to  the  field,  and,  tike  a  faithful  soldier,  seconded  alfj 
his  measures.     The  reasons  which  defimiiird  Varrt»i 
to  this  movement  with  his  main  body,  serm  to  hav^i 
been  both  the  desire  of  a  position  better  adapted  fot ' 
his  infantry,  in  which  his  chief  strength  lay,  and  the 
consideration,   that   on   that  tide  Hannibal  had  on 
camp  to  which  he  could  retire  in,  case  of  a  defrat: 
The  whole  Roman  army,  with  the  exception  of  those 
left  to  guard  the  two  camps,  being  now  united,  was 
drawn  up  by  the  consuls  in  the  following  array.     l» 
the  right  wing  were  p<->sted  the  knights,   the  flower 
of  the  Roman  cavalry,  having  their  right  flank  pro. 
tected  by  the   river,  and  their   faces  turned  to  the 
south.     Next  came  the  legions,  drawn  up,  on  thi< 
occasion,  in  one  very  deep  compact  line,  on  account 
of  the   smalhiess  of  the  spa«e  for  such  a  multitude, 
and  probably  the  better  to  resist  the  shock  of  caval- 
ry.    On  the  left  of  the  legions  were  drawn  up  in  si- 
milar array,  tlw  whole  body  of  the  allies,  having  their 
own  numerous  cavalry  posted  on  their  left,  who  ter- 
minated, on  that  hand,  the  general  lif>c.  An  advancr 
or  first  line  was  composed  of  the  light  infantry,  arm* 
ed  with  bows,  slings,  and  javelins.     The  two  conttrff 
commanded  the  wings,  ^milius  the  right,  and  Varro 
the  left,  and  to  Serviliua,  a  consul  of  the  prccedii>g 
year,  was  committed  the  condoct  of  the  centrr. 

During  these  proceedings  among  the  RofmOM^ 
Hannibal  was  not  idle.  As  soon  as  be  discovered 
their  iittenrion,  he  hastened  to  meet  them  beyond  iht 
Aufidus,  on  the  ground  which  they  themielves  had 
chosen  for  the  field  of  battle.  Sending  over  liis  Ba* 
learic  slingcrs  and  other  light  troops  beforr  him  at 
break  of  day,  to  cover  his  passage,  he  himsrlf  soon  fo 
lowed  at  the  head  of  his  regular  forces,  which  were  con- 
ducted into  the  field  according  to  their  ititended  sta< 
linns.  While  his  men  were  coming  up,  Hannibal  ro<lp 
forward  to  an  emmence  with  a  few  attendants,  in  or- 
der  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  whom  he  found  alrea- 
dy ranged  in  order  of  battle.  Gibco,  a  Carthaginiao 
nobleman,  observed  to  him,  with  symptoms  of  aism, 
that  the  number  of  the  enemy  was  very  astonishtng; 
Hannibal,  with  a  srrious  countenance,  told  him,  thft 
iherr  was  something  yet  more  astonishing ;  *•  for," 
•aid  he,  *<  in  all  that  immense  arm^-,  there  is  not  o« 
man  whose  name  is  Gisco!"  This  unexpected  jest 
made  all  the  company  laugh,  ^nd  soon  prodticcd  a  si- 
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bal  on  this  occasion,  to  hate  converted  his  deficiency 
of  Htrcn;Tth   into  the  cauiie  of  victory.     Well  aware 
that  his  barbarous  auxiliaries,  arranged  in  a  thin  line, 
cnnlil  not  long  withstand  a  regular  shock  of  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  liis  intention  was  mist  clearly,  (ram 
the  beginning,  to  encourage  the    Romans  to  break 
through  his  centre,  and  thus  expose  themselves  on 
their  flanks.    Accordingly,  after  the  advanced  G^uls 
and  Spaniards  had  fought  moat  deeperately  for  some 
time,  they  began  at  last  to  give  way  ;  and  this  body, 
which  originally  presented  a  convex  line  to  the  ene- 
TTjy,  was  now  bent  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  em- 
braced the  advancing  Romans  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon.     These  thinking  to    overwhelm  Hannibal  at 
once,  pushed  on  with  irresistible  fury,  and  drove  him 
before  them    with    shouts   of   victory.     Varro   and 
jILmilius  appear  to  have  been  carried  along  with  the 
soldiery  by  the  blindest   presumption  ;  for  instead  of 
securing  their   flanks,  and  overturning  the  Afmans 
in  their  course,  they  seem  to  have  concentrated  their 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  entirely  breaking  through 
the   enemy,  and  attacking  him  in   the  rear.     This 
movement  proved  fatal  to  the  Romans.     The  Afri- 
cans,  who   had  hitherto  stood  still,   were   now  clo- 
sing on  the  Roman  flank,    while  Hardnibal  and  his 
victorious  cavalry  was  ready   to  fall  upon  their  rear. 
Vigorously  attacked  on  both  sides,  the  consuls  made 
their  men  face  different   ways  ;  but  the  contest  was 
no  longer  equal,  the  Africans  were  quite  fresh  and  in 
order, — the  Romans,  already  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
were  also  in   the  utmost  confusion.     The   return  of 
Hannibal  with  his  Gauls  and    Spaniards,  whom  he 
had  soon  rallied,  made  it  no   longer  a   battle  b\il  a 
carnage.      Fighting  hitherto  with  the  greatest  bra- 
very, and  performing  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
high  spirited  men,  the  Romans  were  now  at  length  ut- 
terly broken  and  routed.  The  Carthaginian  cavalry,  in 
which  arm  Hannibal  was  stronger,  acting  on  a  plain, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  disoroerly  crowd  of  flying  ene- 
mies, allowed  few  to  escape  }  while  the  infantry,  in 
like  manner,  exasperated  by  their  fatigues  and  their 
habitual  enmity,   revelled  with  savage  eagerness  in 
the  work  of  destruction.     Hannibal  liimself  was  at 
last  so  much  touched  with  compassion  at  the  fate  of 
the  Romans,  that  he  cried  out  several  times  during  the 
slaughter,  •*  Hold,  soldiers!  spare  the  vanquished  !'* 
The  fate  of  the  consul,  Paulus  iEmilius,  a?  de- 
■cribed   by  the    ancient  writers,   is  truly  affecting. 
This  brave  captain  had  been  severely  wounded  early 
in  the  day ;  but  his  zeal  would  not  suffer  him  to  quit 
the  6eld  till  most  of  his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces. 
At  this  last  extremity,  in  the  hopes  of  retarding  the 
pursuitt  he  ordered  the  few  cavalry  who  still  kept 
by  him  to  dismount,  and  engage  the  enemy  on  foot. 
This  slender  band,  however,  was  soon  overwhelmed 
by  the  impetuous  enemy,  and  every  man   who  was 
able  mounted  his  horse  and  fled.      During  this  me- 
lancholy exigency,  Cneus  Lentulu^i,  a  legionary  tri- 
bune,  happening   to    ride  thai   way   in    his    retreat, 
espied  the  consul  silting  on  a  stone,  and  covered  all 
over   with  wounds  and   blood.     The  generous  tri- 
bune immediately  offeud   him  his  horse,  t)b»erving 
that  he  could  help  him  to  mount,   and  protect  him. 
Bu'-  .^inihus,  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  dechning  his 
off-T,  advised  him  to  make  use  of  his  stnall  time  for 


escaping,  expressing,  for  his  own  part,  his  6xed  rr- 
solution  to  expire  on  those  heaps  of  hiii  dead  soldien, 
by  whom  he  was  surrouflded.  He,  at  the  same  linxr, 
enjoined  the  tribune  to  advise  the  senate  to  fortify 
Rome  with  all  speed,  and  to  assure  Fabius  that  he 
had  lived,  and  was  now  dying,  impressed  with  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels.  Before  Lentulus  had  gone 
far,  he  observed,  with  the  keenest  anguish,  the  no- 
ble consul  surrounded,  and  still  feebly  flghting  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who  were  not  then  aware 
of  his  quality.  The  other  consul,  Varro,  escaped  to 
Ventisia,  attended  only  by  seventy  horse. 

This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  defeat  that  the  Ro- 
mans ever  experienced,  not  excepting  that  from  the 
Gauls.  Of  an  army  of  near  90»0U0  men,  not  more 
than  4000  escaped  directly  from  the  battle  :  some 
thousands  more  of  those  who  had  guarded  or  reach- 
ed the  camps,  availed  themselves  oi  the  darknens  and 
confusion  of  the  following  night,  to  reach  Canusium, 
a  strong  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.  Besides  the 
consul  i£milius,  two  quxstors,  and  one-and  twenty 
legionary  tribunes  ;  there  fell,  nn  this  fatal  day,  Ser> 
villus,  the  third  in  command,  Minucius,  consul  and 
general  of  the  horse  under  Fabius,  fourscore  sc-aa- 
tors,  who  had  volunteered  their  services,  and  such  a 
prodigious  number  of  knights,  that  of  the  rings  which 
they  wore  as  the  badge  of  their  order,  three  bushels 
were  sent  to  Carthage.  Polybius  makes  the  genera] 
loss  amount  to  70,000,  though  Livy  reducek  it  to 
50,000.  The  loss  of  Hannibal  was  comparatively 
trifling,  consisting  only  of  4000  Gauls>  1500  Spa- 
niards and  Africans,  and  200  horses. 

Having  allowed  his  troops  the  whole  of  that  night 
for  the  purpose  of  repose,  he  employed  the  next 
morning  in  going  over  the  field  of  battle,  and  ga- 
thering the  spoils.  The  scene  waa  horrible  beyond 
description,  even  to  the  Carthaginians  themselves. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  besieged  the  twocafnp«f 
which  were  still  defended  by  about  10,000  roeot 
chiefly  wounded,  who  almost  immediately  sunvn* 
dered  by  capitulation.  It  is  difHcult  to  assign  the 
true  reason,  which  had  deterred  this  matchless  gene> 
ral  from  making  an  attempt  on  Rome  immediately 
after  his  tremendous  victory.  But  having  consumed 
some  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannae,  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.  The  consul 
Varro  was  already  posted  at  Canusium.  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  now  accumulated  to  lO.OOU  tnea ; 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  after  the  first  tr«n« 
sports  of  terror  were  over,  now  spoke  more  loftilj 
than  ever  ;  the  city  was  put  in  a  formidable  atate  <rf 
defence,  and  assistance  hastening  from  all  quartera; 
and  with  a  force  of  less  than  30,000  infantry',  desti- 
tute of  magazines,  machineo,  and  other  necessanct 
of  war,  Hannibal  could  not  pretend  to  besiege  a  cttf 
in  form,  which  still  contained  more  soldicra  than  be 
had  under  his  command.  His  subsequent  feeble  at- 
tempts on  some  small  towns,  demonstrate  incontro- 
vertibly  the  insufBciency  of  his  means  for  underta- 
king the  siege  uf  Rome  at  this  period.  The  battle 
of  Caunx,  however,  though  not  involving  in  iit  con- 
sequences the  immediate  destruction  of  Ronne,  waa 
riotwithstandiiig  highly  beneficial  to  the  Ciirtbagi^ 
nian  caus-.  He,  who  before  that  great  evcut  waa » 
mere  fug'itive  in  an  enemy's  country,  having  natiiot 
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Cuxnibali.  sometimes  remote  from'thc  period  of  his  capture ;  and, 
*  '  w'  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  copiously  fedj  and  allowed 
sufficient  exercise.  As  his  fate  approaclied,  his  face 
and  body  were  painted  with  mystic  lineaments,  which 
were  also  innpressed  on  the  club  that  was  to  give  the 
fatal  blow.  He  was  confined  the  night  preriouB  to 
execution  in  a  hut  specially  built  for  the  purpose, 
which,  after  his  removal,  early  next  morning,  was 
thrown  down.  But  these  preparations,  and  others 
which  followed,  were  insufBcient  to  inspire  him  with 
the  fear  of  death  :  he  continued  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  mischiefs  which  he  had  already  been  esa- 
bled  to  inAict  on  his  ellemie^  boasted  of  the  prowess 
of  his  natioA,  and  foretold  the  vengeance  that  they 
would  take  for  his  death.  Ho  beheld,  without  emo- 
tion, the  fire,  and  the  sunKiundinf^bordeainvited  to  par- 
take of  the  bloody  repast,  Bnd6tood  undaunted  to  re- 
ceive the  blow  which  was  to  terminate  his  existence, 

In  the  feast  which  followed,  we  find  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  descriptions  contained  in  Homer  ;  and  if 
that  poet  had  lived  subseqitent  to  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotuSf  we  could,  under  some  modiiications,  have  tra- 
ced them  to  the  historical  truths  which  he  records. 
The  poetical  4ictioii8  which  are  employed  to  embeUith 
the  adventures  of  Ulysacs  are  also  foimdcd  on  the  ge- 
neral belief  uf  the  titnes.  The  body  of  the  victim  be- 
ing carefully  washed  and  skinned^  was  cut  into  quar- 
ters,and  the  desh  wasimmediately  devoured,  roasted  or 
half  boiled,  amidst  savage  rejeictngs.  Here,  the  wo- 
men acted  as  conspicuous  a  part  as  the  men ;  they 
were  employed  in  the  myst4c  ceremonice,  an4  they 
witnessed  the  execution,  and  participated  in  the  bat>- 

Jiuet  with  equal  inditicrence.  When  it  was  their  mid- 
ortune  to  suffer,  they  shewed  the  same  fortitude  that 
was  exhibited  by  warriors.  John  Lery  relates  an  iti- 
6tance  that  came  under  his  own  notice,  of  advi- 
sing a  womao,  who  was  about  to  be  massAcredt  to 
pray  to  heaven  ;  she  replied  that  it  was  unnecessary, 
;ind  that  sbe  laboitred  under  no  «p{>reheii6ion  of 
death. 

The  Mine  <MiBtom  has  been  practised  dowti  to  the 
present  day,  though  ikae  bow  greatly  declining.  Fa- 
ttier Heni>epin,  and  M.  Laborde,  ob^rve,  that  the 
Caraibs  were  casnibals  when  visited  by  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  that  they 
frequently  carried  the  hand  and  foot  of  a  elaugbter- 
od  enemy  «long  with  them.  M.  de  Bclleisle,  a  French 
officer,  was  taken  priaoner,  in  1719*  by  the  Atakapas, 
a  tribe  seer  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  who  fed  on  hunun 
flesh.  As  he  displayed  the  utmost  repugnance  to 
this  practice,  they  deceived  him  into  a  participation 
of  their  repast,  which  was  common  at  that  time, 
but  which  IS  now  «lt<:^ether  eradicated  from  among 
their  descendants.  That  the  South  Sea  islanders 
were  cannibals  daring  the  voyages  of  discovery  from 
thts  country,  is  attested  by  Captain  Cook  {  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  body  of  that  cele- 
brated navigator  was  devoured  at  Owhyhee.  Such 
was  unquestionably  the  fate  of  one  of  his  cotempo- 
raries,  M.  Marion  de  Fresne,  who  had  been  sent  out 
from  France  with  a  native  of  Otal>eite,  brought  over 
by  M.  Bougainville.  Having  reached  the  bay  of 
iciands  in  New  Zealand,  he  entered  into  an  amicable 
correspondence  with  the  natives  and  their  chiefs.  Mu- 
tual cir?ilkiet  were  aBrcftiittingly  iatorchaage^l  durtag 
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the  33  days  that  he  lay  at  anchor  OQ  the  coast ;  the  Da> 
tives  slept  on  board  of  his  vessel ;  and  the  seamen, after 
wandering  about  on  shore  in  safety,  or  penetrating  the 
interior,  were  regularly  conducted  to  the  beacn  by 
the  islanders.     At  length,  M.  de  Fresne,  accom 
nied  by  17  people,  embarked  in  his  long  boat^ 
was  received  on  shore  with  the  accustomed  de 
strations  of  friendship.     But  while  resting  in  pi 
security,    and   when  all  his  party,  unsuspiciooa 
treachery,  had  separated,  they  were  Buddeiily  attac! 
ed  by  the  native?,  and  the  whole,  except  a  aingle 
man,  were  inhumanly  massacred.  The  unhappy  victims 
were  immediately  ripped   up,  cut   into  quarter*,  ao^ 
distributed  among  the  ferocious  assailants,  in  aight  of 
their  comrades,  who  lay  concealed  among  some  bniab- 
wood  during  the  tragical  scene.    The  French  were 
elow  in  avenging  the  death  of  the  sufferers :  they 
ed  in  force,  and  proceeded  to  the  principal  village, 
which  the  inhabitants  fled  on  their  approach  | 
there  they  obtained  too  conclusive  evidence  of 
had  passed.     In  the  hut   of  the  chief  was  fouod  a 
human  skull,  of  which  some  remaining  flesh  still  boac 
the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  the  cannibals  ;  part  of  « 
human  tliigh  was  also  seen  on  a  wooden  tptt,  ab< 
three-fourths  of  which  had  been  devoured  ;  and 
man  entrails,  which  are  said  to  be  considered  a 
cacy,  appeared  ready  cooked.     The  village  of  tli 
barbarians  was  then  reduced  to  ashfi,  anid  t^cir 
noes  also  burnt. 

It  was  knttwn,   indeed,  before  this  period, 
tlie  New  Zealanders  were  casnibals.     They  had  ac« 
knowledged  to  Captain  Cook   that   they  dcsoawd 
their  enemies,  but  considerable  incredulity  respecting 
it  prevailed.     They  had  also  admitted  to  Mr  ^aaam, 
who  vi84ted  theia  in  1805,  that   in  times  of  wcasatf 
they  had  been  obliged  t«  eat  humac  flesh  ;  yeC  %hmr 
manners  u^re  more  favourably  viewed  tkaa  theyinMit" 
edj  as  has  been  recently  exemplified  by  another 
troph«  like  the  preceding.     A  Brttish  ship  repaixd 
New  Zealand  in  ISO^,  for  the  purpose  of  purcf 
limber,  and  an  amicable  corre«poBdence,  as  before^ 
vsilered  into  with  a  chief.    He  was  received  on  boac— «| 
with  great  respect ;  and,  oa  one  occasion,  the 
taia,  accompanied  by  part  of  tlie  ship's  com 
attended  him  on  shore.     The  chief  soon  returned,  mxad 
when  those  who  were  necessarily  occupied  in  the  wtmmtl 
least  suspected  treachery,   lie  gave  a  sudden  ycA 
upon  which  his   companions    immediately  began    to 
massacre  the  unfortunate  crew.     Ten  or  twdve 
bad  prvctpicatcly  ascended  the  rigging  oa  the 
appearance  of  danger,  were  deluded  by  promisn 
safety  to  come  down  ;  yet,  on  reaching  the  dtd^ 
they  also  wore  cruelly  butdiered.     The  capiais>o^ 
hiii  companions  had  been   previously   disp^fsiwilf 
the  natives  on   shore ;  and,  of  the  whole,  no  ftorc 
were  preserved,  than  a  woman,  two  girla»  and  a  hvfi 
who  some  time  afterwards  were  rescued.     Thirty  or 
forty  men   thus  fell  a  aacrifioe  to  the  satagel*  V^ 
their  bodies  were  devoured.      These,  among  oll*f 
instances,  forcibly  prove  that  savages  can  newrl* 
trusted;  that  they  are  all  cruel  and  ferocious}  sv 
that  they  only  wait  for  the  moment  when  their  supers 
ority  may  prevail  over  ttie  unsuspecting  victioas. 

The  natives  of  New  Caledonia  have  been  rep'*' 
seitted  by  some  voyagers,  considertDg  them  in  tii^' 
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ili>  nuMt  pacific  state,  u  a  nee  endowrd  with  gentlencH 
—  and  docilitj.  Yet  experience  provea  that  they  are  can- 
nibals to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  New  Zealandtrrs. 
They  were  seen  by  the  navigators  sent  out  in  search  of 
La  PeroasCf  in  1793»  devouring  human  flesh;  and  a 
portion  roastedi  which  proved  to  have  beIoag;ed  to  a 
young  person  of  14  or  15  years  of  age,  was  offered 
to  one  of  their  number.  The  natives  acknowledged 
that  they  relished  such  an  exquisite  feast,  and  with 
their  teeth  greedily  tore  the  remaining  sinews  and  li- 
gaments from  a  bone.  A  skeleton,  bearing  the  marks 
of  fire,  hung  from  a  post  beside  the  door  uf  a  hut, 
which  was  found  to  he  the  remains  of  an  unfortunate 
wretch  who  had  been  devoured.  The  natives  ex- 
plainedi  in  an  unequivocal  way,  how  they  proceeded 
to  a  repast  on  the  bodies  of  their  enemies ;  and 
mxintamedy  that  these  were  the  only  victims  whom 
they  devoured.  After  the  victim  fell  under  repeated 
strnces  of  a  club  or  javelin,  the  brily  was  ripped  up 
with  an  implement  made  of  a  hard  sharp  edped  stone, 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  and  then,  with 
mother  implement  of  human  bone,  also  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  the  entrails  were  drawn  out.  The  legs 
and  arms  being  next  severed  at  the  joints,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  combatants,  to  be  carried  home 
as  food  for  their  families.  The  muscular  portions  of 
these  members  were  esteemed  particularly  delicate ; 
and,  indeed,  the  same  cannibals  grasped  the  fleshy 
parts  of  their  visitors  with  an  eagerness  and  avidity, 
deariy  demonstrating  the  gratincation  which  they 
should  enjoy  from  making  a  meal  of  it. 

It  is  possible  that  the  continual  wars  in   which 
petty  states  or  inconsiderable  islands  are  involved, 
may  render  the  inhabitants  more  ferocious  ;  for  all 
human  passions  only  lurk  in  concealment,  and  are  ready 
to  be  excited  into  action.     During  a  war  in  Tongata- 
boo,  in  the  year  1799i  independent  of  devouring  the 
dead  bodies,  the  woaaen  were  seen,  after  a  battle, lick- 
ing tbeir  liands  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  slain.     In  those  which  have  been  called  the 
Friendly  Islendgf  the  natives  are  as  savaee  as  in  those 
isbnds  where  warfare  is  known  to  prevail  without  in- 
termission :  whence,  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  canni- 
mI  practices  are  far  more  widely  diffused  than  has  hi- 
herto  been  supposed. 
Nearly  about  the  same  period  that  the  catastrophe 
love  related  happened  to  the  British  vessel  at  New 
ealand,  a  scene  as  sanguinary  and  horri$c  was  pas- 
•g  at  the  Frjee  islands.      Several  Englishmen  at 
It  lime  being  taken  prisoners  by  a  warlike  chief, 
o  aimed  at  conquering  all  the  neighbouring  terri- 
\e*t  were  retained  to  witness  the  progress  of  his 
«.     An  immense  fleet  of  canoes  sailed  from  his 
icipal  residence,  and  was  met  by  one  brought  out 
m  opponents  to  guard  their  island  ;  but  after  a 
■  and  obstinate  conflict,  the  latter,  overpowered 
lumbers,  forsook  their  vessels,  and  leaping  into 
lea*  escaped  by  swimming  ashore.     Only  one 
iras  taken,  who  being  presented  to  the  relait- 
tvage,  was  dispatched  by  three  blows  of  a  club, 
is  bodv  given  in  charge  to  an  attendant,  to  be 
d  for  mm.     But  this  did  not  satisfy  his  vcn- 
* ;  lie  resolved  to  extirpate  his  eiuinies,  by  mas- 
r  the  helpless  women  and  children  who  could 


not  accompany  their  husbands  and  iathcvs  in  their  Cannibak' 
flight.  A  shucking  carnage  ensued,  wherein  all  were  '— w-  ■" 
butchered  on  the  spot  by  the  furious  assaHants,  without 
distinction  of  ag^e  or  sex,  or  were  dragged  ha4f  dead 
into  the  canoes,  where  they  breathed  their  last.  When 
the  cruel  object  was  completed,  no  less  than  411  corpses 
were  extended  on  the  platform  of  the  canoe  which 
the  chief  commanded,  and  deHght  was  pictured  in 
every  countenance  at  the  horrible  banquet  w4iieh 
was  to  follow.  The  body  of  a  young  ^mal*  pria- 
cipally  attracting  his  att«;iition,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
laid  aside  for  himself  and  his  second  in  command  :  n 
fact  which  coincides  with  what  is  told  of  some  bar- 
barous leader  who,  on  a  march,  always  carried  young 
women  along  with  him,  who  were  occasionally  sa> 
crificed  for  his  food.  The  dead  bodies  were  ac- 
cordingly conveyed  home  with  the  invaders,  and  de- 
prived of  the  limbs,  which  were  hung  up  on  trees, 
and  ready  to  be  cooked.  Twenty  or  thirty  men  af- 
terwards appeared  with  baskets  full  of  human  fli-sh, 
half  roasted,  which  is  the  method  adopted  for  pre- 
serving it,  and  the  English  were  urged  to  partake  ic 
the  succeeding  repast. 

The  ancient  and  modern  existence  of  cannibals  if  j 
therefore,  too  satisfactorily  proved,  ever  to  be  again 
called  in  question. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  so  barba- 
rous a  practice  as  that  of  devouring  human  flesh,  though 
men  may  be  conducted  to  it  by  imperceptible  gra^. 
tions.  Those  tribes  which  are  of  the  rudest  man- 
ners, and  sunk  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  can 
scarcely  be  accused  of  participating  in  it  j  for  the  can- 
nibals presently  knuwn  arc  rather  nations  verging  to- 
wards improvement,  and  animated  by  the  desire  of 
conquest. 

Feeding  on  human  flesh  may  have  resulted  either 
from  necessity,  or  from  some  religious  ceremonial : 
and  it  may  gradually  have  been  adopted  as  a  token  of 
personal  prowess.  Where  the  culture  of  the  soil  is 
neglected,  and  a  scanty  sustenance  precariously  ob- 
tained, mankind  are  exposed  to  long  and  severe  pri- 
vations. To  quell  the  cravings  of  hunger,  tight  liga- 
tures are  bound  around  the  body,  and  lumps  of  unc« 
tuuus  earth  greedily  swallowed.  If  an  animal  be 
killed,  its  blood  is  drank,  and  its  flesh  is  devoured 
raw ;  and  the  meal  is  repeated  as  often  as  occasbn 
will  allow.  Under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  there- 
fore, while  the  savage  makes  a  necklace  of  the  teeth 
of  his  fallen  enemy,  or  ornaments  himself  with  his 
bones,  it  is  less  unnatural  that  he  should  at  once  give 
an  unquestionable  proof  of  his  prowess,  and  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  nature,  in  making  a  repast  on  his 
flesh.  From  some  principle  of  rehgion  or  duty,  .it 
is  well  known,  that  certain  tribes  expose  their  ag^d 
relatives,  or  those  labouring  under  incurable  disease, 
to  inevitable  death.  They  are  said,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  to  have  fed  on  them  of  old  ;  and  there  is 
still  a  tribe  dwelling  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  who, 
from  a  religious  rite,  devour  the  flesh  of  their  kin- 
dred. Human  sacrifices  arc  yet  offered  up  to  the 
deities  of  savac c  nations ;  portions  of  the  flesh  are 
presented;  and  libations  of^the  blood  are  raised  to 
the  lips  of  the  bystanders. 

It  11  not  long  since  the  Ataucanian*  ncrificed  a  - 
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Caunihrfl*.  captire  tO  the  mMrt  of  their  ilMeaaed  countrymen 
iftcr  a  battle.  The  vittorious  chief  gave  the  victim 
a  mortal  blow  ;  his  lu-art  was  instantly  cut  out  bj 
two  attendants,  and  some  of  the  blood  sucked  by  the 
same  chief,  who  passed  it  along  to  the  principal  war- 
riors, that  they  might  follow  his  example. 

Though  a  banquet  of  human  ilesh  be  hombleand 
repugnant  to  those  who  have  neier  felt  tlie  pressure 
of  necessity,  it  is  too  well  known  that  hung'T  obli- 
terates every   sentiment   but  the  desire  of   self- pre 
servation  ;  nay,  in  ca^es  of  extremity,  it  become^  the 
primary  objfct  among  men,  that  some  our  of  anum 
Der  shall  su(Fi-r    death,    that  his   body  may  be   the 
means  of  supporting  the  rest.     Of  this,  several  de- 
plorable instaiice»  have  been  witni-sised  in  sit  ges  and 
distresses  at  sea.  During  the  former,  soldiers  havt  sus- 
tained themselves  on  the  bodies  of  t  heir  fallen  comrades ; 
as  in  that  of  Sancerre,   in  157'2,  where  parents  even 
fed  on  the  bodice  of  their  deceased  children.     Cases 
of  the  latter  are  more  general,  from  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  difHculty  of  providing  against 
accidents,  where  no  resource  is  to  b'^  obtained.    Con- 
fining ourselves  to  instances  of  modern  date,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  Nottingham,  an   English  ves- 
sel, was  wrecked,  in   1710.  on  a  rock  called  Boon 
Island,  on  \hc  coast  of  America.     This  happened  in 
the  depth  of  winter;  the  place  was  utterly  destrt; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  two  of  the  crew  perished  of  want. 
The  body  of  one  was  committed  to  the  waves  ;  but 
the  strength   of  the  miserable  survivors  being  inade- 
quate to  remove  the  other  entire  to  a  distance,  whenever 
it  was  dragged  without  the  tent  which  sheltered  them, 
tbey  began  to  appease  their  hunger  on  the  raw  flesh, 
for  they  were  destitute  of  fire.    Thus  they  subsisted, 
until  they  were  discovered  by  strangers.      In  another 
vessel,   which  endured  dreadful  sufferings  from  fa- 
mine at  sea,  in  the  year  1765.  a  negro  on  board  waa 
shot,  and  his  flesh  broiled,  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  seamen.     But  this  being  all  exhausted,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  one  of  the  crew  should  die  by 
lot ;  and  accordingly  the  victim  was  preparing  for 
his  latter  end,  when  a  ship  came  in  sight.     In  1797. 
the  slaves  of  a  ship  from  the  coast  of  Africa  Ijaving 
risen  upon  the  crew,  their  only  chance  of  escape  was 
by  leaping   into    the  boat  and  cutting   her  adrift. 
Twelve  in  this  manner  were  saved  }  who,  after  eating 
every  thing  they  could  swallow,  including  their  shoes, 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  dreadful  expedient  of 
devolving  each  other.  At  length  having  cast  lots,  the 
first  victim  resolutely  i-esigned  his  life, only  requesting 
to  be  bled  to  death,  which  the  surgeon,  who  h<id  his 
case  of  instruments  about  him  on  quitting  the  veseiel, 
proce-rded  to  do.      But  no  sooner  had  he  touched  the 
vein,  than  he  applied  his  lips  to  drink  the  blood  as  it 
flowed,  and  his  companions  quickly  made  a  repast  on 
the  flesh.     Yet,  from  immoderate  indulgence,  it  did 
not  contribute  to  their  general  preservation,  for  only 
three  survived  when  the  boat  drifted  ashore  at  Bar- 
badoes,on  the  thirty  eighth  day  after  they  had  left  the 
ship.     A  similar  calamity  occurred,  and  the  same  re- 
■ources  were  employed,  in  1799,  by  six  men  who  had 
lost  their  course  in  a  boat  from  St  Helena.     Being 
nearly  a  month  at  sea,  and  having  suffered  incredible 
^ttreas  from  hunger  and  thirst,  four  of  the  aumbn-. 
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proposed  to  sink  the  boat,  that  an  c  '  -^ 
to  their  misery.  But  this  being  oi 
agreed  to  cast  lots  which  should  be  sLin  tor  the 
sistenceof  the  rest,  and  that  the  person  on  whnm 
lot  fell  should  bleed  him»tlf  to  death.  "i 
one  who,  being  sick  of  a  scarlet  fever,  va 
formed  the  lots ;  and  he  by  whom  the  fatal  one  ^^,- 
drawn,  cut  his  veins  in  three  different  plaCiSto  t  ' 
wrist,  foot,  a.td  hand.  Praying  forgivrncM  of  h^^ 
ven,  he  died  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  T'  ' 
others  supported  themselves  on  his  fle-sh,  until  ih 
reached  the  coasit  ot  South  America.  So  lately 
the  year  1807.  when  the  Nautilus  sloop  of  war 
wrecked  on  a  barren  rock  in  the  Mediterranean, 
most  ot  the  crew  dashed  to  pieces  or  drowned, 
body  «.if  one  vas  resorted  to  fur  the  preservatioocj 
survivors,  Numenius  other  instances  might  be  qui 
ted,  which  clearly  illustrate  that  the  rep 
turally  excited  amidst  abundance,  may  ! 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  :  nor  has  u  ewt 
remarked  that  human  flesh  is  unpalatable  food. 

But  there  is  one  roost  singular  fact  invariably 
comitant  on  indulging  this  cannibal  appetite,  v 
is  Well  deserving  of  conitidcnition.      It  is  unifo: 
attested  by  persons  in  opposite  parts  of  the  glub' 
under  various  climates,  in  different  circumstances, ao</ 
where  they  could  have  no  knowledge  of  each  olli 
expeiience,  that  an  uncommon  degree  of  ferocit] 
speedily  generated  by  feeding  on   human   flesh 
mure  forcible  picture  can  scarcely  be  drawn  thaoj 
the  words  of  the  commander  of  a  vessel  cast  away 
desert  shore,  wh9se  crew  were  compelled  to  ai 
such  me.iub  to  preserve  their  miserable  live*.    " 
few  days  I  found  their  very  natural  dispositioni c 
ged,  and  titat  affectionate  peaceable  temper  they 
hitherto  displayed  altogether  lost.     Their  eye« 
wild  and  staring,  their  countenances  fierce  aud 
barous,  and,  instead  of  obe)ing   my  commaudii 
they  had  universally  and  readily  done  before,  1  foi 
that  all  1  could  say,  and  even  prayers  and  cntrr*t>4 
were  fruitless.      Nothing  was  now  to   be  hearri  b< 
brutish  quarrels,  supplanting  that  quiet  subniii 
spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  which  wc  hul 
trierto  enjoyed."     Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  I 
hunger  in  itself  also  renders  men  ferocious :  it  col 
bles  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies,  their 
ture  is  altogether  altered,  they  view  eat' 
a  malignant  eye,  and  even  feci  an  insatu 
feed  on  their  own  excoriated  members.     Uut  s  n 
ply  of  food,  though  scantily  administrred,  wiU  q 
iy  restore  them  to  their  ordinary  condition. 

It  is  thus  established,  by  incontestible  e^-l.-nctliit 
there  are  various  tnbe>^  or  cannibals  sub^  '' 

moment;  and  that  it  is  not  unusual  f^r  ma,. »,..,..-> 
ses  of  extreme  necessity,  to  preserve  their  life,  bj 
vouring  the  btjdie s  of  their  fellow-crciiturcs.   S<* 
rodotus,  MeU,  Strubo,  Pliny,  var.  loc. :  HicrooTW 
Adversux  Jovinianunt,  lib.  ii.    Opern,  torn.  iv.  p»rt " 
A\\n<.\  tJe  BeUo  Slandaidii,  ap.  Twy»dcn;  A-n"**^ 
dtcna.  p.  1 1 38 ;  Lcry  liixl.  Nuvigfi/i, 
Crozet,  Nouvenii  VotfogedeM.M 
Tueur,  et  de  SurvtUe ;  Rossel  Vo^n^c  t*'  1 
tom.  I.  p.  337  }  and  Bos&u'a  Trav.  in  L 

CANNON.    See  Cunneuy. 
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to  the  boats  aixl  veiseU 

ir  account  of  the  diiier- 

the  description  of  the 

are  used.      (rv) 

jdy  of  law  which  was 

different  portions,  promiil- 

of  the  see  of  Rome,  for 

and  fixing  the  property*  as 

of  all  the  inhabitants  of 

is  composed  partly  of  the 

V.  and  partly  of  absurd  ca- 

tubtlest  points  of  casuistryi 

<prcmacy  of  the  church  over 

vKich  the  caaon-law  now 
sf  Corpus  juris  canonici,  con- 
called  the  Dtxriium,  of  the 
EfKtpes,  and  churchcounciU, 
•nedictine  monk,  about  the 
.ccDtury,  in  imitation,  as  it 
in  pandects,  which  are  a  se- 
jjf  their  most  eminent  lawyers  j 
a,  or  rescripts  of  the  popes, 
TX.  sometime  after  Gratian's 
into  five  books  ;  3dly,  Of  the 
rd  by  Boniface  Vlll.  called 
lis;  4llily,  Ofthoscof  Pope 
IX 1 1,  and  of  certain  other 
Vilet,  because  they  are  over 
i  of  the  Decretals.  All  these 
?re  revised  by  Pope  Gregory 
him  as  the  Corpus  jurit  ca- 
•  canon  law. 

'SlioD,  the  authority  of  this  bo- 
■ree,  very  great  in  most  countries 
I  rue  governments,  however,  espe- 
»ce  and  England,  appear  to  have 
I  just  spirit  of  jealousy  against  its 
ly,  in  matters  of  civil  property  ; 
monarch  happened  to  be  more 
d  and  submissive,  their  resistance 
u!.  In  all  other  respects  it  ap- 
countricB,  to  have  had  all  the  au- 

«pce  the  Reformation,  it  has  gra- 
pglect.     Evin  among   those  na- 
rc  to  the  Romish  persuasion,  its 
-■  most  part  confined  to  (juesiioni 
and  discipline ;  while,  in  Protes* 
i  only  listened  to  as  respectable  ar- 
M  or  tithes,  patronages,  and  a  few 
sstical  right,  and  only  in  so  far 
nth  Prot(;6tant  principles.      See 
f.  IN  Corp.  Jur.  CanoH. ;  Encuc. 
JaUPRtDENCE,   vocet   DtoU    CO' 
&C.       (j.  B.) 

name  of  au  ancient  city  of  £- 
tualed  nearly  on  tlie  spot  where 
tir  now  stands.  The  columns  of 
L  which  were  found  among  the  ruins 
^■ied  city,  and  the  other  splendid 
l^^ni  grandeur,  have  been  recent- 
TW  people  of  Abuukir  for  repairing 
^ut  out  the  sen.  (k>) 
the   Camttium  of  the  ancients,  i<  a 

Kgdom  of  Naples.     The  an- 
a    pUin   bat  ween   the  river 
Jic  ancicots)  aiid  the  hills, 
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and  appcarii  to  have  occupied  a  great  extent  of  ground.  CMiougt 
The  fragments  of  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  tombs, 
baths,  military  columns,  and  two  triumphal  arches, 
still  display  the  ancient  grand«}ur  of  Canusium.  The 
modern  town  stands  upon  the  spot  formerly  occupied 
by  the  old  citadel,  and  contains  no  buildings  that  arc 
particularly  deserving  of  notice.  The  cathedral,  or 
church  of  Sabinus,  which  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  6th  century,  is 
particularly  remarkable  fur  six  vcrdc  ancico  columns, 
which  are  considered  as  uncommonly  large  and  hue. 
Under  an  octagonal  cupola,  in  a  coart  near  tl>e  ca- 
thedral, is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Chevalier  Bobemund, 
who  is  immortalised  in  Tasso's  Jerumlem  Delivered. 
Count  Stolberg  remarks,  that  the  bread  of  Cano»a  it 
still  stony  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a 
circumstance  which  he  attributes  to  the  softness  of 
the  mill-stones  v^hich  are  employed  in  grindmg  itt 
Number  of  houses,  SOO.  See  Stolbcrg's  TravcL  in 
Gtrmanift  Sttiitzerland,  Ilnly,  and  Sicllif  i  and  Swin- 
burne's Travels  in  the  Trvo 6'iciUes,  vol.  li.  p.  321.  (a) 

CANOUGE,  or  CANiKiE,  a  town  of  Hindustan, 
situated  about  twu  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Gaa* 
ges,  and  supposed  to  be  the  I'aliboiUia  of  the  an* 
cietits,  from  the  extent,  magnificence,  and  grandeur, 
which  are  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Indian  histories.  Its 
walU  are  said  to  have  been  100  miles  in  circumference; 
and,  in  the  sixth  century,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  30,000  shops  in  which  betel  nut  was  sold, 
60,000  bands  of  musicians,  and  3000  jewellers. 

There  is  now  only  one  single  street  remaining  in 
Canoiige,  and  even  this  is  no  indication  of  the  former 
greatneHS  uf  the  place.  A  canal,  which  has  been  cut 
irom  the  Ganges,  makes  a  bend  towards  the  town, 
and  brings  the  water  close  to  the  citadel,  which  is 
placed  upon  a  steep  eminence.  No  building  of  any 
importance  now  remains,  and  the  brickwalb,  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  ancient,  are  hastening  to  de- 
cay. Two  mausoleums,  of  the  same  magnitude,  and 
of  handsome  architecture,  are  erected  to  two  mussul- 
roan  saints,  on  an  eminence  covered  with  trees,  froa 
which  there  is  a  tine  view  of  the  plain,  covered  witb 
ruined  temples  and  tombs.  *'  Tamaiind  trees,  aod 
mango  topes,"  says  Lord  Valentia,  "  were  scattered 
every  where  ;  and  the  whitened  tomb  of  an  English 
officer,  who  was  drowned  here,  raided  its  pointed 
head  above  this  scene  of  desolation.  On  the  inside 
of  the  tomb  were  inscribed  several  names  and  dates, 
with  quotations  not  unappropriate.  We  next  visited 
another  tomb  on  the  most  lofty  point.  It  consists 
of  a  quadrangle  and  mosque,  similar  in  miniature  to 
the  one  at  Juanpore.  Several  pillars  in  the  mosque 
are  formed  of  two  pieces,  taken  from  a  more  ancient 
building,  the  rude  base  of  one  of  which  being  placed 
uppermost,  serves  for  a  capita).  A  g'v'al  many  little 
images  were  lying  under  the  trees,  but  they  were  loo 
much  broken  to  be  interesliag.  In  the  centre  was  a 
well  now  filled  up,  where  large  sums  of  money  are 
said  to  be  becretcd."  For  nearly  eight  miles,  tlie 
mixture  of  small  pieces  of  brick,  and  the  vettiges  of 
buildings,  attest  the  former  extent  of  this  place.  East 
Long  bCP  13',  North  Lat.  27*3'.  See  ReniiePa 
Memoir;  VaUntia's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp,  187,  188; 
and  Civil  Ai>CHiTbCTUi(£.     (ar) 

CANSIERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Te* 
trandriii.atid order  Motiogyuia.    See  Botany,  p.  13S. 

CANTALf  one  of  the  departments  of  France,  ifc 
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bounded  <m  the  north  by  the  department  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome)  on  the  wett  br  die  depattmenti  of  Gtneze 
and  Lot  t  on  the  aouth  Isy  that  of  Aveyron }  and  on 
the  eaat  bjr  thoM  of  the  Losere  and  the  higher  Loire. 
This  department  it  in  the  middle  of  the  mountabs  of 
ancient  Auvergne,  the  highest  of  which,  called  IjB 
Plomb  de  Cai£Uf  gives  name  to  the  department,  and 
is  about  1917  metres,  or  964  toises,  above  the  level 
«f  the  sea.  The  quantity  of  grain  railed  in  this  de- 
partment Js  not  very  great,  bat  the  pasturage  is  ex- 
cellent, and  supports  a  great  quantity  of  catue  of  all 
kinds.  Cheese  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  arti> 
cles  of  commerce.  There  are  mines  of  copper,  aoti« 
mony,  and  pit'Ceal  in  the  department ;  ai»a  quarries 
of  matble  and  sbte.  In  the  canton  of  Vic-eo-Car* 
ladec  there  is  a  celebrated  mineral  spring.  The  de* 
partment  contains  about  5800  square  kilometers,  or 
383  square  leagues  of  2000  toiies.  The  forests  oe* 
cupy  about  S9  or  SO  hectares,  of  which  two  thirds 
belong  to  indiTiduala,  and  the  rest  to  the  nation  and 
the  communes  of  the  country.  The  contributions 
in  the  year  1803,  were  8,038,302  francs.  AuriUac 
is  the  chief  place  of  the  department.  Population, 
S37.2M.     (»} 

CANTEEN,  the  name  of  a  tessel  generally  made 
of  white-iron  or  wood,  in  which  soldiers  carry  their 
liquor.  Wooden  canteens  are  now  very  oomnu>o  in 
the  British  army,  and  are -made  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
4  inches  Img,  and  74  inches  diameter,  so  as  to  hold 
three  pints. 

A  set  of  ingenious  machines,  for  the  aranufacture 
of  canteens,  hai  been  erected  by  Mr  George  Smart, 
of  Ordnance  Wharf,  Westminster  Bridge,  who  makes 
them  in  g[reat  quantities  for  government.  The  limits 
of  our  work,  however,  prevent  ns  from  giving  any 
account  of  this  machinery,  by  which  Mr  Smart  has 
so  simplified  all  the  operations,  that  a  good  work- 
man, working  14  hours  a  day,  will  heed  and  hoop  200 
canteens  each  day.  Wainscot,  or  foreign  oak  of  the 
best  kind,  is  the  wood  which  is  now  employed,   (w) 

CANTERBURY,  the  DHrovemtim  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  is  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  the  primate  of  all  England.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fine  valley,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
Stour,  which  here  forms  five  or  six  islands,  by  divi- 
ding itself  into  diiferent  branches.  The  town  of  Can- 
terbury is  far  from  being  well  built,  though,  during 
the  last  40  years,  it  has  been  much  altered,  and  great- 
ly improved  in  its  general  app<-arance.  Canterbury 
was  formerly  defended  by  a  cnstlc,  surrounded  with 
walls,  which  seem  to  have  been  1  f  of  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference ;  but  the  castle  has  lH^eII  destroyed,  and 
only  a  small  part  of  the  walls  rcmaiiis.  'I'he  average 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  from  six  to  seven  feet ;  at  re- 
gular intervals  it  was  defended  with  twenty-one  square 
and  semicircular  fortified  towers,  and  th<-  whole  of  it 
was  encircled  with  a  deep  fosse,  150  yards  wide. 
The  entrance  to  the  city  was  through  six  fortified 
gates,  and  through  some  smaller  openings  in  the  walls, 
called  Postern  gates.  The  principal  gatts  were. 
West-gate,  Nortn-gate,  Burgate,  St  George's  gate, 
Riding-gate,  and  'W  incheap-gate.  The  first  of  these, 
which  was  the  largest,  stands  on  a  bridge  of  two 
arches,  over  the  river  Stour,  and  consists  of  a  centre, 
ftanked  by  two  ^oftj  round  towers,  which  are  occu- 
pied as  a  prison.  This  gate  was  built  at  the  expence 
of  Archbishop  Sudbury.  The  place  where  the  North- 
gate  stood  forms  the  principal  entrance  from  the  Isle 


ofThanet.  St  George's  gmte>  which  reseniUed  West-  Gi 
nxtt  was  built  about  the  ^ear  14701  It  contaiaed  ^ 
the  water  reservoirs  of  the  city,  and  wms  pulled  doaa  "^ 
in  the  year  1801.    Bor;gate,  whkh  had  becB  ichidt 


of  brick,  with  stone  corns,  in  1475» 
'a  few  years  before  St  George's  gate.  The 
gate,  which  has  been  recently  pulled  down,  ImsSi 
phMX  occupied  with  a  modem  areh,  oscr  vhieh  is  de 
ternux  waUt,  which  was  fonatd  m  1790^  npoa  tlii 
part  of  the  dty  wall. 

The  ruins  of  the  cattle  are  attiiated  on  thewttb' 
west  side  of  the  city.  Its  outer  waBa  mcladri  ttrm- 
tent  of  more  thaa  four  aqiea.  The  Kteep,  iMA'm 
the  only  part  now  remainmg,  is  about  88  fatloa^ 


west  division  has  been  used  aa  a  depot  tot 
stores. 

About  300  yards  to  the  sonth-cuit  of  the  < 
a  circular  artificial  mount,  iacfaided  withm  tt 
angle  of  the  city  walL  Its  name  Dane  John,  or  p» 
geon  Hill,  has  given  rise  to  the  opiaaon  that  it  inA 
the  work  of  the  Danes.  In  the  y«ar  1 790^  wtA  179h 
the  broad  and  deep  ditch  which  eaooaspaaaed  ihait 
two-thirds  of  its  base  vras  filled  np^  snd  iuiittii 
walks  were  cut  round  its  sides.  iRieae  wain  ucit 
connected  with  a  terrace  600  yards  loa^,  Ibnarf  oi 
the  top  of  the  high  ran^art  wicUil  the  wi^  aadadi 
ditioaal  walks  were  formed  ki  the  aiSfAamg  fidt 
The  principal  of  these^  which  ia  1110  &et  umg,  a 
flanked  wkh  a  doaUe  row  of  limes,  and  nnhes  utt 
the  terrace  walk  at  each  end.  On  the  t<^  of  dh 
mount  is  a  stone  pUlar,  erected  to  the  atamif  tf 
James  Simmoas,  Esq.  by  whom  theee  hnprasemriM 
were  made. 

The  principal  pabKc  building  at  Caaterbuiyil  Ae 
cathedral,  which  stands  on  the  north-east  part  ef  de 
city,  and  which,  with  the  various  edifioea  that  be* 
long  CO  it,  occupies  a  very  great  extent  of  ground.  It 
contains  specimens  of  the  style  of  architecture  of  si- 
most  every  age,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Nonaus  to 
the  time  of  the  dissolution,  and  ia  equally  remarkabk 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  general  appearance^  for 
the  splendour  of  its  architecture,  and  for  the  excd- 
knee  of  its  monumental  sculpture.  The  geneisl 
form  of  this  noble  pile  is  that  of  a  double  croas,  wA 
a  circular  termination  at  the  east,  and  two  raaame 
towers  at  the  west  end;  while  a  third  tower,  which i* 
more  elegant  than  the  other  two,  rises  from  the  ia* 
tersection  of  the  nave  and  the  west  transept.  The 
whole  of  it  was  newly  paved  with  plain  Portland  ttoae 
in  the  year  1788.  The  principal  parts  of  thecad»> 
dral  which  anr  deserving  of  notice  are,  the  vrest  fisat 
with  its  large  ard  elegant  window  between  two  towai| 
the  south  perch,  which  forms  the  principal  eatiaAce 
to  the  cathedral ;  the  chapel  of  the  virgin,  which  iit 
fine  specimen  of  the  pointed  style  of  architectnre;  St 
Michael's  chapel ;  the  choir,  which  ia  reckoned  the 
most  spacious  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  fitted  op  ia  I 
very  handsome  manner  {  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  1^ 
uity,  which  contained  the  shrine  of  Beclut,  the  set' 
try,  the  treasury,  the  audit  room,  the  library,  dr 
chapter-house,  and  the  cloisters. 

The  interior  length  of  the  cathedral^  iirom  cast  to' 
west,  is  514  feet ;  the  length  of  the  choir  180  ftet; 
the  length  of  the  nave  to  the  bottom  of  the  choir 
steps,  178  feet,  and  from  thence  to  dw  screen  at  tbr 
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■,  wliiiih-are  viilj  chdntiBAir  to  a«n»  1 
^  intiy  decomra*  MM  cvnedbypoh^MippovtesMi 
men's  f boulden.  The  ttrccu  an  olfly  crowded  whk 
an  inMaente  cooconneof  people,  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult lor  a  stranger  to  mmke  his  way  through  them ;  and 
his-cats  are  continuall  j  stunned  wkh  the  cries  of  the 
porters,  who,  passing  along  at  a  round  paeet  keep 
bawlbg  oat  Li  Ut  **  dear  the  way/'  The  houses 
are  in  general  built  of  brick,  and  seldom  exceed  two 
stories,  except  those  of  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
flMrrchaats  and  mandarins,  which  are  spactoiu  aad 
lofty,  -and  are  sometimes  elegandy  fitted  up  in  the 
£aglish:stile,  -and  surrounded  with  an  eztenstve  Mi^ 
den,  adorned  with  poods  and  parterres.  The  princi- 
pal public  bnildmgs  at  Canton  are  fom  AovaM,  or 
temfJes,  which  are  scattered  over  all  the  city  and 
raburfas.  These  contain  the  images  of  Chinese  wor- 
ihq^  bdbre  which  are  placed,  at  particular  seatoitis, 
a  great  variety  of  sweeMneats,  drosed  fisod,  and  ib> 
cease,  which  is 'kept  perpetnallTbumhiff.  The  pa- 
laeeof  the  Tsong-taKTorrice^y,  is  rather  a  ha£d. 
sbme  building,  bnttquite  in  'the  Chinese  taste,  and 
disfigured  with  the  imiiges  of  AMnstrons  aniinals.  * 
In  tne  environs  :of  the  town  there  is  a -regular 
theatrst  in  a  large  square  or  market-place.    The 


most  beau  tif til  part  of  Cttitoa^  however,  is  the  ^ 
qtiay  which  coataicis  the  Eunipeati  factories,  Tbcy  '** 
eitrDt)  a  connderable  wav  along  the  battks  of  th« 
river,  and  eot]8iE.t  of  a  range  of  clegam  building^ib 
with  yards  and  warebouset,  ^cb  having^  the  ftag  of 
the  nation  to  which  it  belongs  hoisted  before  the 
gate  from  snn-Kae  to  »un.«et.  Of  th€*e,  thcnoit 
splcadid  and  rttensive  ii  the  firititb  factorYi  wladk 
hi$  in  front  an  elegant  viratidab,  supported  hy  hsaj* 
some  pillsrt,  a.Dd  paved  wkh  tquare  marble  tUbii 
This  trtrandah  reache*  to  the  water**  edge,  and 
commands  ap  extensive  view  of  the  Htct  ta  botk 
directionit  and  of  a  beautiful  country  on  the  oppe< 
site  bank.  TheK  buildings  arc  occupi<fd  hy  tbc^  n* 
percargoes  of  their  respective  companie*,  who  tnnh 
act  all  the  buiioess  with  the  Cbinrae  mcrchanu,  dn* 
posing  of  the  cargoes  brought  to  raarket,  and  sup 
plying  the  ahtps  with  Othert  for  Kurope  in  triunb 
About  a  league  above  Canton  is  the  Boat-totvitj  whick 
consitts  of  about  40,000  barks  of  various  9ize«,  u* 
rayed  tn  straight  rowt,  and  formiiig  a  Doating  dtb 
with  regultf  «tf«tt8.  Each  bark  a  coipael,  ani 
lodges  a.  whole  fatnily^  with  their  gTaiidclkildn% 
who  have  alto  a  small  boat,  in  which  they  fish,  qp 
go  on  ohore  to  follow  their  rtri|>*ctivc  cliipk>yment4 
The  number  of  persDiis  who  are  eapressty  prohibit- 
ed by  the  law  from  settling  on  tborr,  and  are  thai 
obbged  to  live  upon  the  water,  may  aoaotint  to  t)ett» 
ly  SO0,0UO,  including  the  women  of  the  town,  wha 
arc  estimated  at  40,000.  They  are  chiefly  coaifO-' 
sed  of  the  poorer  sort  of  Chioeiw,  or  rather  ihefl^ 
scendanta  w  the  Tartar*. 

At  Canton  is  the  only  emporfum  of  Euiopet^^ 
commerce  in  the  empire,  a  full  account  of  iu  ttili 
will  be  given  under  the  article  CHrKA-  Its  prindprf! 
article  of  exportation  it  tea,  of  which  about  13,000^001 
of  pound K  is  laid  to  be  cnntunicd  by  Britaia  andltf^ 
dependencies,  and  5,000,0t!0  by  the  rest  of  Eurupfe 

in  1795,  while  the  English  private  tTa<Je  in  lhi» 
cotnmodtty  amounted  to  ^3^73^810  Ihut  theo^Kr 
natiunai  of  Europe  and  America  received  asij 
5,577,800  lbs.,  of  which  4,096,800  Urn. 
pmted  in  Dutch  vessels.  Iu  other  expmta 
chiefly  in  porcelain,  raw  and  wrought  ailkib  i 
cloths,  camphor,  idum.  Quicksilver,  tuiasijky  A&i 
aad  its  imports  from  England  are  woqUcm^  kii|  risi 
furs,  &c  supposed  to  exceed  a  million  atcrlb^.  Al 
European  vessels  stop  at  Wampoa,  an  aacbaMfej^ 
posite  Danes  ishnd,  about  19  miles  from  Gvli^ 
and  here  ddiver  and  load  their  cargoca, .  vhjidtse 
transported  to  aad  from  the  factorieam  jaaka*- 
are  on  any  account  permitted  to  go  beyoiid  kt  * 
ships  of  great  draught  «oiibi  n«t  proceed 
■tho*,  by  reason  of  tbe  ^laUowoeaa  4if  tbe 

The  country  arouud  Canton  aiplewant  and 
•bounding  jn  all  the  neoessariea  aad  ddic»cietaltt 
and  the  approach  to  the  citf  bf  water*  fismiiiff 
ipost  beautiful  and  picturesque  weeaeqf  ibpftoaAt 
imagined.  "  In  the  back  ground,**  aaya  a  ktt  vsf- 
ager,  **  high  and  faatasticaay  shaped  nona/uUtam 
their  summits  among  the  dondat  wUle  aU.^aaa4 
with  very  little  eaoeption,  tor  the  feet  of  ihip  ■iiil 
tains,  the  ground  seems  a  lewd  verdam  ■jkmgVtV' 


*  Under  tbe  acticic^ivw  AacatncniM,  we  ibsll  give  a  view  of  this  imildlBg,  aad  also  oTpart  sf  Ae 
Fo,  as  specimens  of  Chioeite  orchitocture,  flram  original  drawing*  in  tlia  posse  ■ion  of  Pa^^MeaBcoaiBa- 
has  Iciodly  favoured  the  Editor  with  aane  new  facu  rsmecting  C«nton«  and  wltb'>6|t  MB'if  severri  ' 
•od4iMlngsbr&i^dtyra<ilift  wete'aeraUdtyaOiiDese.   -  '  -.>-'-.'.■ 
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dy's  Dutry  fur  i732,  Mr  Canton  transmitted  an  ano- 
nymotis  paper  on  the  subject,  whicli  was  iznmediatcly 
rtrcognised  by  hij  friend  Mr  Thomas  Simsoii,  who 
then  conducted  the  Diary.  In  transmitting  the  prize, 
'  Mr  Simson  remarks,  that  though  Mr  Canton  had  con- 
cealed his  name,  yet  he  knew  hira  to  be  the  author,  as 
no  other  person  was  capable  of  giving  euch  a  sohition. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  1759, 
Mr  Cantou  pubhshed  a  letter  on  the  electrical  pro. 
pcrties  of  the  Tourmalin  ;  and,  in  the  same  year^  the 
Royal  Society  received  his  ^*  attempt  to  account  for 
the  regular  diurnal  variation  of  the  horizontal  mag- 
netic needle,  and  also  for  its  irregular  variation  at  the 
time  uf  an  aurora  borealis."  In  1761,  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society,  his  observations  on  the 
transit  of  Vcnur,  la  1762,  was  read  his  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Dr  Franklio,  containing  remarks  on  Mr 
Delaval's  electrical  experiments ;  and,  in  the  same 
year*  he  communicated  his  "  experiments,  to  prove 
that  water  is  not  incompressible."  In  these  experi- 
ments, which  were  equally  simple  and  conclutiive,  he 
put  Uie  fluids  to  be  examined  into  a  gla$»  ball,  with 
B  slender  tube  attached  to  it.  When  the  glass  ball 
was  placed  in  vacuo,  he  observed  how  much  the  Haida 
increased  in  bulk,  from  the  removal  of  atmospherical 
pressure  ;  and  hence  he  was  able  tta  estimate  their  va- 
rious degrees  of  compressibihty. 

As  the  result  of  these  experiments  was  contrary 
lo  that  of  the  famous  Florentine  experiment,  they 
were  repeated  before  a  committee  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, who  found  them  perfectly  accurate  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  their  favourable  report,  the  gold  me- 
dal was  unanimously  voted  to  Mr  Canton,  and  deli- 
vered to  him  on  the  SOtb  November  17G5.  In  the 
year  176S,  he  communicated  to  the  Society,  **  an 
easy  method  of  making  a  phosphorus,  that  will  im- 
bibe and  emit  light  like  the  Bologuian  stone,  with 
experiments  and  observations."  In  1760,  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
best  method  of  Bxing  conductors  on  St  Paul's  ;  and, 
in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  appeared  his  ••  experi- 
ments to  prove  that  the  luminousness  of  the  sea  arises 
from  the  putrefaction  of  its  animal  substances." 

In  consequence,  pYobably,  of  his  studioas  and  se* 
dnttai'V  habits,  Mr  Canton  was  seixed  with  a  dropsy 
in  the  thorax,  of  which  he  died  on  the  2'Jd  of  March 
1772.  He  left  behind  him  several  children  ;  and  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  academy  by  hit  eldest  son.  {▼) 

CANTUA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  BuTANVt  p- 140. 

CANUTE,  king  of  Denmark,  suniamed  thcCreat» 
was,  upon  the  death  of  Edmund,  proclaimed  king  of 
England,  A.  D.  1017,  after  his  countrymen  had  con- 
tended for  possession  of  the  country  above  two  hun« 
dred  years.  As  a  pretext  for  the  exclusion  of  Ed- 
mund's family,  it  was  affirmed,  but  without  truth* 
that  the  succession  of  Canute  to  the  whole  kingdom 
of  England  on  the  death  of  Edmund,  had  been  sti- 
pulated iji  a  late  convention  between  the  two  princes. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Canute  struck  terror 
into  his  new  sub'iects,  by  the  many  sacriHces  he  made 
to  hiB  crown,  an^  by  the  vigour  of  his  administration. 
Under  various  pretences,  he  banished  some  of  his  no- 
bles, put  others  to  death,  and  sent  the  two  young 
sons  of  Edmund  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  when  he 
found  lumseif  securely  seated  on  the  thnjne,  he  re- 


laxed the  reins  of  government ;  and  made  himaclf  po- 
pular  by  extinguishing  national  animotiticii,  and  by 
clfecting  a  complete  reconciliation  betwixt  his  Danish 
and  his  English  subjects. 

To  secure  the  affections  of  the  English,  and  pre- 
vent any  attempts  for  restoring  the  pnnces  of  the  au- 
ticut  royal  family,  he  married  Emma,  the  widow  of 
the  late  king  Etlielred,  who  resided  with  her  two  sons, 
Alfred  and  Edward,  at  the  court  of  her  brother  Rich- 
ard, duke  of  Normandy.  By  that  marriage,  and  by 
giving  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  Richard,  he  art- 
fully disarmed  the  resentment  of  that  powerful  rirai. 
who  had  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  youn^ 
princes,  and  had  threatened  to  attempt  ihnr  restora- 
tion to  tlie  throne  of  their  ancestors. 

Finding  the  kingdom  now  in  complete  tranquiUItVi 
and  having  no  reason  to  dread  the  revolt  oft) 
lish,  Canute  undertook  a  voyage  to  his  nati- 
dom  of  Denmark,  which  was  then  at  war  with  ^m.-- 
den.     He  carried  with  him  a  body  of  Engli  ,h  troopi. 
commanded  by  Earl  Godwin,  who  gained  a«. 
victory  over  the  enemy,  without  the  least  a^ 
from  tie  Danes.     This  brave  action  endeared  ti«c 
English  to  their  new  sovereign.     Godwin  was  crea- 
ted Eatl  of  Kent,  and  was  honoured  with  the  most 
distinguishing  marks  of  royal  favour.      Upon  his  n- 
turn  to  England,  Canute  directed  his  atteutian  to  the 
establishment  of  good  laws,  the  building  of  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  other  pious  and  useful  works. 

In  the  year  1025  he  undertook  a  second  voyage  to 
Denmark,  wliich  was  again  invaded  by  the  Swedes, 
in  which  he  was  not  successful;  but, two  yeari after* 
wards,  he  made  ample  reparation  for  his  losses.  Ha« 
ving  revived  an  old  pretension  to  the  throne  of  Nor- 
way, then  liUcd  by  Glaus,  a  weak  prince,  he  raadc  an 
uuexp>ected  descent  upon  that  country  with  a  large 
body  of  English  troops,  dethroned  the  reigning  mo> 
narch,  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom.  This 
conquest  of  Norway  fully  satisfied  his  ambition.  From 
that  time  he  laid  aside  all  his  warlike  schemes,  and 
employed  himself  in  building  churches,  endowing  nsu- 
nastcries,  importing  reliques,  and  in  various  acts  of 
devotion  ;  and  might  have  had  a  much  better  cbim 
to  saintship  than  many  who  fill  the  Roman  calendar. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  devotion,  he  undertook  a  jour* 
ney  to  Rome,  and  obtained  for  his  subiccts  the  in)> 
portant  privilege  of  exemption  from  toll-duty,  wheo 
travelling  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  by 
which  the  pilgrims  and  other  travellers  were  relieved 
from  a  great  ex  pence,  and  freed  from  many  insults 
and  oppressions  to  which  they  had  formerly  been  sub- 
ject. A  letter  written  by  himself,  giving  an  account 
of  that  exemption,  is  still  extant  at  Malmsbury.  U 
his  way  home,  he  purchased  at  Pavia  the  arm  of  St 
Augustine,  for  one  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  one 
talent  of  gold  ;  a  much  greater  sum  than  the  finest 
statue  of  antiquity  would  have  cost  in  those  days.  He 
died  at  Shaftesbury*,  A.  D.  1036,  in  the  19th  year 
of  his  reign  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  old  monastery  in 
Winchester. 

Historians  have  surnamed  this  prince  the  Greai,  *- 
title  but  too  frequently  bestowed  on  conquerors }  aA 
if  true  greatness  consisted  in  invading  the  rights  and 
properties  of  their  fellow -creatures,  and  in  ovrtrut)- 
ning  foreign  countries  with  their  victorious  artU. 
Canvile's  claim  to  that  title  might  be  better  foaodcd 
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c-  apoQ  the  wne  and  peaceful  administration  which  dis- 
■•  tingniahed  the  litter  part  of  his  reign.  He  who  at  first 
made  no  scruple  to  wade  through  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent, and  set  at  defiance  the  sacred  laws  of  religion  and 
juidee>when  they  opposed  his  ambitious  schemes,  was, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  not  less  remarkable  for 
hiancred  regard  to  religion,  and  for  the  exerciseof  eve< 
rr  moral  virtue ;  insomuch,  that  he  gained  the  entire 
aflecdon  of  his  own  subjects,  and  the  universal  esteem 
of  foreigners.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  however, 
that  a  prince  whose  reign  had  been  so  prosperous, 
the  sovereign  of  Denmark,  Norway,  ana  England, 
was  surrounded  with  flatterers.  Some  of  them,  it  is 
said,  carried  their  adulation  so  far,  as  to  declare  that 
nothing  in  nature  dared  to  disobey  his  commands. 
Offended  at  their  extravagant  praises,  and  desirous  to 
make  them  censible  of  their  folly  and  impiety,  he 
commanded  that  a  chair  should  be  pbced  upon  the 
beach  at  Southampton,  while  the  tide  was  advancing ; 
andf  Beating  himself  in  it,  he  thus  addressed  the  ap* 
proaching  billows.  "  O  sea,  thou  art  my  dominion, 
and  the  und  on  which  I  sit  is  mine :  I  charge  thee 
not  t6  approach  farther,  nor  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of 
thy  sovereign."  Regardless  of  hia  coramaod,  the 
waver  advanced,  and  forced  him  to  retire.  Tnmine 
to  his  courtiers,  he  addressed  them  in  language  which 
might  not  be  nnworthv  of  the  ears  of  sovereigns  to 
bear;  *<  Learn  from  tnis  example  the  insignificance 
of  all  human  power,  and  that  the  word  of  God  alone 
i«  oanipotent."  Rapin's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.) 
Hnlne's  ffist  of  Finland,  vol.  i. ;  Henry's  Hutory 
€fiGnat  Britam,  vol.  iiL     (a.  v.) 

CAOUTCHOUC,  a  soft,  dense,  elastic,  vegeu- 
ble  substance,  well  known  under  the  names  of  da*' 
tie  gmit  and  Indian  rubber.  It  is  remarkable  not 
onhr  for  the  above  characters,  but  also  for-  its  won* 
'dertol  faiflammability }  and  for  some  very  singular 
cbemical  and  mechanical  properties.  In  this  coun- 
try it  Is  commonly  to  be  purchased  m  tlie  form  of  birds 
and  bottles  of  a  spherical  shape. 

This  substance  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  i  out  nothing  was  known  of  the  mode  of  its 
prodnerion,  until  the  year  1736,  when  M.  De  la 
Condmine  presented  a  imper  to  the  French  acade- 
my,  describing  the  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained, 
and  the  mode  of  preparation.  From  De  la  Conda- 
ttfaie'ff  statement,  it  appeared,  that  it  was  obtained 
from  a  tree  that  grows  in  the  province  of  Esmiraldas, 
in  the  Brazils,  and  which  is  called  by  the  natives 
Hhev6.  This  tree,  on  being  wounded,  yields  a 
miller  juice,  which  becomes  inspissated  on  exposure 
to  tbt  an*,  and  forms  caoutchouc  The  same  tree 
waa  afterwards  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon, 
by  Don  Pedro  Maldonado  ;  and  in  Cayenne,  by  M. 
frviaxam.  The  death  of  the  former  of  these  gentle- 
men prevented  the  publication  of  his  observations  re- 
•beetmg  it.  Tie  latter  read  an  account  of  it  in  the 
French  academy  in  1751.  More  recent  observations 
hafe  now  determined,  that  oaontchouc  is  obtained 
fram  two  Sooth  American  plants,  the  Htnia  caout- 
rkime,  wgtd  the  Jatroj^adoMtiea.  In  South  Ame- 
rica, the  jnke,  which  is  obtained  by  incision,  is  spread 
9ter  day,  bionlded  mtor  the  desired  fbnn,  in  sncces- 
rivtf  layers,  mttil  the  vessel  be  suffirinidy  thick. 
Hie  whole  is  then  suspended  over  the  saaoke  of 
burning  vegetable  mattera,  which  hardens  and  cohmn 
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it.     Previous  to  this  last  mentioned  process,  the  ex-     Caout- 
terior  of  the  vessel  is  ornamented  by  various  meansk     ^j"*"*"' 
When  the  whole  preparation  is  completed,  the  clay  '*"^>''*~ 
mould  is  broken  into  pieces,  and  taken  out.     The 
vessel  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Besides  the  two  South  American  plants  already 
mentioned,  there  are  several  others  that  yield  caout- 
chouc. The  principal  of  these  are,  the  Ficusindica, 
the  Arlocarptu  integrifolia,  and  the  Urceota  dattica. 
The  properties  of  the  caoutchouc,  obtained  from  the 
urcoHa,  have  been  accurately  examined  by  Mr  How- 
ison,  surgeon  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Island;  and  he 
has  determined  the  following  facts :  The  thickest 
and  oldest  stems  of  the  urceda  yield  the  largest  pro* 
portion  of  caontchouc.  On  cutting  these,  a  milky, 
pungent  juice  exudes.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  a  de- 
composition takes  place,  and  a  firm  coagulum,  which 
is  the  caoutchouc,  separates  from  the  thih  portion.' 
This  same  eflFect  is  produced  by  time,  when  the  air 
is  carefully  excluded.  If  oxymuriatic  acid  be  pour- 
ed into  the  milky  juice  when  first  exuded,  the  caout- 
chouc is  precipitated,  and  the  acid  loses  its  peculiar 
odour.  Fourcroy  supposed,  that  this  change  was 
induced  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Should  Mr 
Davy's  opinions  be  conclusive,  some  other  source  of 
thephenomenon  must  be  sought  for. 

The  chemical  properties  of  caoutchouc  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  phikiaophers  since  the  time 
of  Mr  Macquer,  who  published,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Academy  in  1768,  an  account  of  his  ex< 
periments  on  it.  Although  this  celebrated  chemist 
determined  many  facts  previously  unknown,  yet  he 
adopted  some  erroneous  opmions,  the  fallacy  of 
which  was  pointed  out  by  Mr  Bemiard,  whose  pa- 
per contains  the  greater  proportion  of  all  the  facta' 
now  known  respecting  this  interesting  substance. 
Fourcroy  and  Grossart  have  also  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject. 

Pure  caoutchouc,  when  recent,  is  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  which  changes  to  a  smoke  grey  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Most  commonly  it  is  buck»  or 
blackish  brown,  particularly  that  which  comes  from 
South  America  :  this  circumstance  is  owing  to  the 
smoking  during  the  formation  of  the  Vessels.  Caout- 
chouc is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  except  when  heated) 
it  then  yields  a  faint  peculiar  smell.  It  is  soft,  plia- 
ble, adiwsive,  wondernilly  elastic  and  tough.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  a9SS5. 

Mr  Gough  took  thin  slips  of  caoutchouc,  previ- 
ously rendned  pliable  by  being  immersed  in  water, 
obsmed  the  temperature,  by  applying  these  slips 
slightly  extended  to  the  lips,  and  suddenly  stretched 
them,  when  a  very  sensible  increase  of  temperature 
took  place.  When  allowed  to  relax  to  the  original 
degree  of  extension,  the  temperature  waa  sud£nly 
returned.  The  same  gentleman  also  ascertained,  that* 
if  these  dtps  be  plunged  into  cold  water  at  the  time 
that  they  are  considerably  extended,  that  they  loas- 
their  contractSe  power,  and  retain '>flearly  the  same 
degree  of  extension  ;  but  if  plunged  into  wartt  wa-' 
ter,  or  if  kept  warm  for  some  tinfse  in  the  hand,  they 
become  again  elastic.  The  specific  gravity  of  eaout*' 
cfaouc  is  considerably  tncreased,  by  being  wetglwd 
when  in  a  state  of  censioii  tinder  stater.^  These  tacts^  ' 
are  valuable,  not  only  as  they  gi««  new  eharacters  of 
this  substance,  but  as  they  an  beautiful  illtMtratioiit 
of  the  theory  of  latent  hea(»    See  CiutMiflTRVk 
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Caoiitcliouc  is  tanouSiy  acted  upon  by  different 
agents.  When  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  ii  is 
softened,  becomes  viscid,  s\vclU,emit6  a  pecuharodour, 
and  burns  with  a  very  bright  flame.  If  a  more  mo- 
derate heat  be  applied,  it  retains  its  viscidity,  never 
resuming  its  elastic  state. 

The  atmosphere  affects  the  colour ;  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  alteration  which  it  produces  on  the 
other  properties  of  caoutchouc. 

Water  was  supposed,  by  Grossart,  to  be  a  solvent 
ef  this  substance,  merely  because  it  is  softened, 
and  becomes  somewhat  transparent  on  the  edges,  on 
being  immersed  for  some  time  in  builiiig  water.  It 
is  very  clear,  however,  that  this  effect  depends  on 
the  increased  temperature,  rather  than  on  the  water 
itself.  When  boiled  for  a  very  considerable  time,  no 
alteration  takes  place,  except  in  a  way  that  is  deci- 
dedly referable  to  the  agency  of  heat.  By  this  heat- 
ing, the  caoutchouc  is  rendered  so  adhesive,  as  to  ad* 
BTit  of  being  united  very  closely  by  simple  pressure. 

It  was  very  soon  determined,  that  alcohol  docs 
not  dissolve  it.  It,  however,  renders  it  colourless. 
M*  Macquer  confirmed  these  observations.      « 

The  same  chemist  also  found,  that  sulphuric  ether  was 
a  solvent  of  caoutchouc  ;  but  Berniard  afterwards  re- 
peated the  experiment  without  success.  He  also  tried 
the  nitric  ether,  and  found  it  to  be  a  very  imperfect  sol- 
vent. Mr  Cavallo  was  the  first  that  determined  the 
causes  of  this  discordance,  between  two  chemists're- 
znarkable  for  their  accuracy.  This  philosopher 
found,  that  ether  is  a  solvent,  only  after  having  been 
well  washed  with  water.  Subsequent  experience  has 
shewn  this  statement  to  be  correct.  It  is  evident, 
that  Macquer  and  Berniard  had  used  the  same  kind 
of  ether  in  two  different  states.  On  evaporating  the 
ether,  the  caoutchouc  remains  unaltered :  hence, 
from  the  solution,  various  instruments  may  be  made 
with  facility.  Pelletier  found,  that  the  solution  is 
considerably  facilitated,  by  boiling  the  caoutchouc 
for  some  time  before  it  is  put  into  the  ether.  Dr 
Roxburgh  did  not  find  that  the  nitric  acid  dissolved 
the  caoutchouc,  which  he  obtained  from  the  Urceola 
ehslica. 

The  volatile  oils  dissolve  caoutchouc ;  but  on  eva- 
poration, it  remains  clammy  and  untit  for  any  use. 
The  fixed  oils  have  a  partial  effect  when  aided  by  heat ; 
and  melted  wax  dissolves  a  very  minute  portion. 

Dr  Thomson  discovered,  that  ammoniacal  gas  dis- 
solves a  very  minute  proportion  of  caoutchouc,  al- 
though Berniard  had  denied  the  action  of  the  alka- 
lies. The  Doctor  has  further  determined,  that  all 
the  alkalies  produce  similar  effects. 

The  acids  decompose  caoutchouc  very  partially. — 
Mr  Hatchett  obtained  about  12  percent,  of  charcoal 
from  caoutchouc  that  had  been  charred  by  sulpliu- 
ric  acid.  When  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  azote, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  prussic  acid  gas,  and  oxalic 
acid,  are  said  to  have  been  formed. 

Petroleum  dissolves  it*  and  it  remaiat  unaltered 
after  evaporation. 

When  distilled,  it  gives  out  ammonia,  a  watery  li- 
quid, empyreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal. 

Such  are  the  leading;  properties  that  have  been  as- 
certained of  this  singular  substance.  It  exists  in  many 
plants,  in  whick  it  Has  usually  been  confounded  with 
other  matters.  In  the  fluid  state  in  which  it  is  found 
in  plants,  it  unites  readily  with  water,  by  which  means 
it  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  stalks.     Ttiis  fact 


is  a  valuable  one,  as  it  may  aereatier 
the  manufacture  of  instruments  made  of  caoutchouc 
When  combined  with  resin,  it  may  be  separated  by 
alcohol :  and,  for  its  separation  from  gum,  or  ex- 
tractive, the  following  formula  is  given  by  Hermb- 
Btadl :  "  Digest  a  part  of  the  plant  containing  it 
(caoutchouc),  first  in  water,  and  then  in  alcohol, 
till  all  the  substances  soluble  in  these  liquids  are  ex- 
tracted. Dry  the  residuum,  and  digest  it  in  four 
times  its  wcignt  of  rectified  petroleum.  Express  the 
liquid  part,  by  squeezing  the  substance  in  a  luien 
cloth.  Let  this  liquid  remain  several  days  to  settle, 
then  decant  off  the  clear  liquid  part,  mix  it  with  a 
third  part  of  water,  anddistfl;  the  caoutchouc  re- 
mains behind. 

Opium  is  said  to  contain  caoutchouc,  and  the  inso- 
luble part  of  mastic  possesses  some  of  its  properties. 

Caoutchouc  is  used  for  various  purposes.  In  South 
America,  whence  it  was  first  brought  to  £urope,  it 
is  formed  into  solid  masses,  with  which  the  oativet 
play  at  a  game  somewhat  resembling  that  of  fives. 
It  is  used  for  bottles  and  boots,  for  which  it  answen 
extremelT  well.  It  is  also  formed  into  torches,  which 
bum  witn  great  splendour. 

In  Europe,  it  is  commonly  used  to  take  out  the 
marks  of  blacklead  pencils ;  for  syringes,  bougies, 
catheters,  clastic  tubes,  and  varnish. 

Many  methods  have  been  employed  to  fashion  tt 
into  the  forms  necessary  for  the  above  instrunoentt. 
The  expense  of  ether,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  evaporates,  precludes  its  use  as  a  solvent ;  and 
the  peculiar  effect  of  the  oils,  already  noticed,  un- 
fits the  caoutchouc,  after  solution,  for  any  purpote. 
The  best  mode  of  forming  tubes  and  bougies  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  cut  a  bottle  of  caoutchouc  into  a  thio 
narrow  slip,  which  must  be  heated  in  boiling  water, 
until  the  edges  become  transparent ;  then  to  wind 
the  caoutchouc  slip,  accurately  applying  the  edge* 
to  each  other  around  a  piece  of  cane,  previously  split 
into  two,  and  having  a  slip  of  whalebone  interposed 
between  them.  When  the  whole  has  been  accurate* 
ly  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  cane,  it  may  be  plun- 
ged into  boiling  water  again,  and  any  inequalities  on 
the  surface  removed.  A  slight  varnish  of  the  caout- 
chouc applied  to  the  whole  surface,  may  render  the 
surface  still  smoother  and  more  perfect.  The  slip  of 
whalebone  being  withdrawn,  the  cane  may  be  readily 
taken  out,  and  the  tube  wilt  be  fit  for  use..  Or 
should  the  surface  be  unequal,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  immerse  the  tube  or  bougie  into  a  glass  tube  filkd 
with  the  ethereal  solution  ;  the  diameter  must  scarcelf 
exceed  that  of  the  bougie  :  the  whole  apparatus  u 
then  to  be  plunged  into  not  water,  the  ether  will  be 
evaporated,  and  a  smooth  coating  given  to  the  io- 
Btrument.  This  will  be  too  expensive  for  common  um. 

Cloth  impregnated  with  the  recent  juice  of  the 
urceola  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water,  and  maybe 
applied  to  a  multitude  of  economical  purposes.  The 
chief  obj^tioQ  is  the  scarcity  of  the  substance,  which 
enhances  its  value.  It  forms  the  best  varnish  for 
balloons,  and  indeed  for  all  those  instruments  that 
ought  to  be  impervious  to  water  and  air.  See  Thom- 
son's Chemistry  i  Mumy'»  Chemhtri^  ;  AnnaUt  dt 
Cfiimie,  vol.  xi.  xii.  and  xxiv.  ;  Philotopfdcal  MagO' 
zine,  vol.  xxii. ;  Aikin's  Dictionary  uf  Chanisirit  and 
Mineralogif  t  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  j 
Manchester's  Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  2d  scries ;  Aiiaitc 
Re*tarchet,  vol.  v.     (c.  M.)  3 
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f    C/ APE  OF  Good  Hope,  an  extensive  European  set- 
tlement on  >hc  southern  extremity  of  the  African 

^  continent,  lies  between  29"  55' ^  and  3*»  47'  S. 
Lat.,  and  between  17°  36',  and  28''  17'  E.  Long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  ocean» 
on  the  east  by  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  CaiFre« 
Und  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Koussie,  and  the 
country  of  the  Bosjesmans.  Its  mean  length  is  nearly 
550,  and  mean  breadth  233  English  miles,  and  it 
comprehends  an  area  of  about  128,150  square  miles. 
These  boundaries  are,  in  a  great  measure,  imaginary ; 
and  to  the  northward  especially,  might  be  extended 
very  far  beyond  what  is  now  accounted  the  limit, 
without  encroaching  upon  the  territory  of  any  nation ; 
while  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  province,  the  Cadres 
have  for  many  years  been  systematically  pressing  in 
upon  the  line  of^demarcation  stipulated  between  tliem 
and  the  Dutch ;  and  they  actually  held  possession  of 
a  largre  tract  of  the  most  productive  part  uf  the  pro- 
vince, to  the  westward  of  the  Great  Fi»h  River,  un- 
til a  very  few  months  ago,  when  they  became  more 
bold  in  their  aggressions,  and  murdered  the  land- 
droost,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Graaf  Reynet,  the  dis- 
trict contiguous  to  their  country,  with  all  his  family, 
with  the  design  of  driving  in  the  colonists,  and  add- 
ing to  their  encroachments.  Colonel  Graham  was 
sent  by  the  governor  with  an  adequate  force,  and  vi- 
gorously pushed  into  the  part  of  the  country  they 
mhabited,  routed  them,  and  drove  them  within  their 
limits,  'rhe  Caifres  have  been  classed  amongst  sava- 
gea ;  but  their  steady  perseverance  in  pursuing  a  uni- 
rorm  design  for  so  long  a  period,  would  do  credit  to 
the  policy  of  an  European  state.  Their  system  of 
espionage  is  no  less  complete  than  their  success  in 
cODceakng  their  own  circumstances  from  their  neigh- 
bours :  the  British  troops  were,  on  the  late  occasion, 
astonished  to  find  a  very  considerable  extent  of  land 
in  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  at  a  very  small  distance 
from  the  residence  of  the  magistrate. 

as-  We  are  not  to  estimate,  however,  the  value  of  this 
settlement  by  its  extent  of  su  rface.  The  greater  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  naked  mountains,  or  sterile  and 
unprofitable  plains,  many  of  which  are  totally  incapable 
of  any  kind  of  culture,  and  even  without  a  plant  or 
shrub  fitted  for  the  support  of  animal  life ;  while  others 
are  in  the  season,  covered  with  verdure,  and  frequented 
by  antelopes.  These  mountains  generally  run  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  except  those  in  the  Cape 

Eninsula  and  the  chain,  which,  beginning  at  False 
ij,  stretches  along  the  western  coast  to  the  north- 
ward, as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Ek-phants  river,  and 
is  about  SID  miles  in  length.  The  most  southern 
range  extends  along  the  coast,  at  between  20  and 
GO  miles  distance  from  the  sea  ;  the  central  range, 
called  Zwarteberg,  or  Black  Mountain,  runs  pa- 
lallel  to  it,  is  more  bfty  and  rugged,  and  in  many 


places  is  composed  of  double  and  sometimes  treble     (;,ipe  v( 
chains ;  and  the  northern  range,  or  Nieuwvcld  moun-      Good 
tains,  which  are  still  higher,  (supposed  to  be  about      llt>p»?-  ^ 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,)  have  their  ^^v 
summits  sometimes  covered  with  snow  during  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter  season.    The  chain  which  extends 
from  thf  extremity  of  the  Cape  peninsula  northwards, 
is  terminated  by  the  Table   Mountain,  and  its  two  i<ai,]« 
wings,  the  Devil's  Hill,  and  Lion's  Head.     These  Mouatain. 
three  may  be  almost  considered  as  one  mountain,  for 
though  their  summits  are  disunited,  yet  they  are  all 
joined  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  common 
base.     The  north  side  of  the  Table  Mountain,  which 
faces  the  town,  presents  a  bold  and  almost  perpendi- 
cular front,  extending  nearly  two  miles  in  length, 
and  broken  into   three  divisions   by   two  immense 
chasms,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  mighty 
ruin.     Its  height  is  3582  feet  above  the  level  of  Ta- 
ble Bay,  that  of  Devil's  Hill  is  3315,  and  the  Lion'h 
head  is  2160.     The  mountains  of  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Barrow,  **  at  a  distance,  possess  nei- 
ther the  sublime  nor  the  beautiful ;  but  the  approach 
to  their  bases,  and  the  kloofs,  (or  passages  by  which 
the  mountains  are  ascended,  j  are  awfully  grand  and 
terrific ;  sometimes  their  nalced  points  of  soUd  rock 
rise  almost  perpendicularly,  like  a  wall  of  masonry, 
to  the  height  of  three,  four,  and  even  five  thousand 
feet,  resembling  the  Table  Mountain;   sometimes 
the  inclination  of  the  strata  is  so  great,  that  the 
whole  mass  of  mountain  appears  to  nave  its  centre 
of  gravity   falling  without  the  base,  and  as  if  it 
momentarily  threatened  to  strew  the  plain  with  its 
venerable  ruins;  in  other  places,   where  the  looser 
fragments  have  given  way,  they  are  irregularly  peak- 
ed, and  broken  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes." 
We  are  also  informed,  by  the  same  traveller,  that 
the   component    parts  of  those  mountains  cbnsist 
of  sandstone,  rcstmg  upon  a  base  of  granite.     This 
base,  however,  is  in   some  mountains  considerably 
elevated  above  the  general  surface  of  the  country, 
and,  in  others,  its  summit  is  sunk  far  beneath  it.  f 
In  the  Table  Mountain,  the  granite  base  terminates 
only  at  about  500.  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  that  commences  a  horizontal  stratum  of  sili- 
ceous sandstone  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,   which   is 
covered  by  a  deep  brown  sandstone,  containing  calci- 
form  ores  of  iron,  and  veins  of  hematite,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  mass  of  a  whitish  grey  shining  granu- 
lar quartz,  about  1000  feet  in  height.     The  rocks  on 
the  summit,  which  have  entirely  passed  into  sand- 
stone, are  surrounded  with  myriads  of  oval  shaped 
and  rounded  pebbles  of  semitransparent  quartz,  which 
were  formerly  imbedded  in  them  ;  but  no  shells,  pe- 
trefactions  of  fishes,  or  impressions  of  plants,  are  to  be 
found,  as  some  travellers  have  asserted.     The  compo- 
sition of  the  other  mountains  is  nearly  similar  to  tnat 


^  It  has  been  observed,  that  wherever  the  granite  rises  above  the  general  level  of  the  country,  numerous  springs  Issue  from 
the  sarlhcc  of  the  rock. ;  and  that  the  contrarjr  jiosition  is  Invariably  attended  with  a  scarcity  of  water.  This  laist,  indeed,  ifi 
ths  more  general  utuation  of  the  granite  thjrouglioot  the  colony. 
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abundance.  Strawberries  are  to  be  found  ripe  through- 
out the  whole  year;  but  raspberries,  though  tolerably 
good,  nre  very  scarce.  The  market  is  always  well 
supplied  with  vegetables  of  every  description,  and  the 
choicest  fruits,  both  green  and  dry.  The  sweet  lusci- 
ous wine  knowji  in  this  couiitr)-  by  the  name  of  Con- 
etantia,  'u  made  at  two  vineyard*  about  eight  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  which  produce  annually  fiom  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  gnllons;  wheat,  barky,  and  pulse,  arc 
cultivated  throujjhnut  the  district.  The  plains  of 
the  Cape  peninsula  are  variegated  with  llie  most  ele- 
gant and  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  furnish  an 
endkss  field  to  the  researclirs  of  the  botanist.  The 
bulbous-rooted  plants  exceed  in  variety  those  of  any 
otiier  country  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rainy 
veason,  tl»e  verdant  carpet  of  trifolium  inelilotos, 
which  covers  the  west  ghorra  of  Table-bay,  is  enli- 
vened with  myriads  of  the  large  othonna,  among 
which  are  iitteriningled  the  oxalis  ccrnua,  hypoxia 
stellata,  ixia,  iris,  amarj'llis,  and  geraniums  of  every 
species,  exhibiting  the  most  beautiful  variety  of  fo- 
liage and  colours.  Extensive  plantations  of  the  pro- 
tea  argeniea,  or  silver  tree,  the  white  poplar,  and 
tlie  stone  piue,  stretch  aloug  the  foot  of  the  Table 
Mountain  ;  and  most  of  the  country  houses  are  adorn- 
ed with  avenues  of  oak.  But  the  timber  of  these 
is  of  small  value,  being  generally  shaken  and  unsound, 
from  its  rapid  growth,  and  is  neldom  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  fuel,  which  at  the  Cape  is  ex- 
tremely  scarce.  The  fuel,  however,  which  is  now 
chiefly  derived  from  the  cultivated  woods  of  Piotca 
nrgeiitau  the  oak,  and  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  neighbouring  country  to  the  Cape  Town,  is 
likely  soon  to  become  very  scarce,  if  effectual  means 
are  not  adopted  to  ensure  the  plantation  of  trees  for 
future  supplies. 

The  f:o\omeio^  Stclknbosch  and  Draltmstein  stretch 
1>o*ch  aud  from  Cape  TAguilhs,  the  most  southern  point  of  A- 
Draken-  fnca,  to  the  river  Koussie  on  the  north,  an  extent  of 
380  miles  ;  its  mean  breadth  from  east  to  west  being 
about  )50,  and  its  contents  nearly  55,000  square  miles. 
Though  the  greater  part  of  this  immense  surface  be 
barren  and  unprofitable,  consisting  merely  of  naked 
hills  and  Karroo  plains,  the  subdivisions  which  lie  on 
the  western  side  of  the  mountains  between  False  bay 
and  Elephant's  River,  constitute  the  most  valuable 
possessions  in  the  colony.  The  extensive  valley  of  Dra- 
kenstein  is  well  inhabited,  and  enjoys  a  most  delight- 
ful climate,  and  its  soil  is  capable  of  every  species  of 
agriculture.  •  Very  little  corn,  however,  is  cultivated 
here.  Grapes,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit,  are  the 
chief  productions  of  this  part  of  the  country,  being 
rot  only  the  liest  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  but 
the  most  profitable,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  capital ; 
two-thirds  of  the  wine  which  is  brought  to  Cape 
Town  is  supplied  by  the  vineyards  of  Drakenstein 
alouc.  The  divisions  of  East  Zwarlland  and  Twenty, 
four  Rivers  are  equally  productive,  and  are  consider- 
ed as  the  granaries  of  the  Cape.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  their  principal  articles  of  cultivation  ;  but  the 
crops  depend  so  much  upon  the  rains,  that  the  pro- 
fits of  the  farmer  are  precarious  and  uncertain.  The 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  mtvuntains  consi&ts 
chiefly  of  pasture  farms,  and  the  Koggevcldt,  or 
rye-gnus  coimtryt  furnishes  the  largest  and  Btrong- 
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cst  breed  of  horsrs  in  the  settlement.  The 
villages  of  this  district  arc,  the  Drosdy  or  SttUt-n- 
bosch.  the  residence  of  the  Land-droust,  which  »s 
about  twenty-hve  miles  from  the  Cape,  and  consists  nf 
nearly  seventy  houses,  most  of  which  are  very  neatly 
built,  aud  fiave  out-houses  and  gardens  attached  to 
them  ;  and  the  Paarl,  or  Pearl,  (a  village  so  called 
from  a  large  mass  of  granite  lying  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  bears  the  name  of  the  Fearl,)  which  lie* 
twenty  miles  farther  north,  at  the  bottom  ut  a  hill,  and 
contains  about  thirty  habitations,  surrounded  with 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  forming  a  street 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  m  length, 

Zivi'lUndam  comprehends  the  belt  of  country  lying  Zwdi 
between  the  Dhick  Mountains  and  the  sea,  and  ex-  (iam. 
tends  from  the  Breede  River  on  the  west,  to  Cam- 
toos    River  on   the  east.      Its  length  ig.  about  3H0 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  60,  inclu- 
ding an  area  of  19,200  square  miles.     The  general 
aspect  of  this  district,  exhibits  a  greater  variety  of 
surface,  and  is  more  diversified  by  lull  and  dale  tbsa 
any  other  part  of  the  colony.     The  mountains  near 
the   sea  arc   clothed  with  impenetrable   forests,  and 
many   of  the   plains   abound    in    the  common   aloe, 
which  constitutes  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
The  pasture  in  general  is  excellent  in   this  district, 
but  it  is  deemed  by  the  Dutch  farmers  to  be  better 
adapted  for  horse*  than  for  oxen  or  sheep.      The  re- 
venues of  the  farmer  are  derived  from  the  sale  of 
horses,  timber,  grain,  butter,  soap,  and  dried  fruits. 
In  the  division  of  Autiniquns  Land,  a  little  east  of 
Mosselbay,  the  Dutch  government  reserved  for  it- 
self about  20jOOO  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land,  coB* 
sisting  of  an   extensive  meadow,  which  was  alwayf 
covered  with  the   most   luxuriant  verdure.      Thw  is 
cultivated  by  an  overseer,  and  is  calculated  to  furnish 
annually  10,000  muids  of  com,  besides  affording  tuf- 
ficient   maintenance  for   1000  horses,  and  as  many 
cattle.     The  village  of  Zwellendam   it  composed  ot 
about  thirty  houses,  scattered  irregularly  over  a  fer- 
tile valley.    It  contains  the  house  of  the  Laud-drooit, 
and  the  only  church  in  the  district. 

Graaf  liei^nct  includes  the  tract  of  territory  If*  Grufl"] 
ing  between  liie  Gamka  or  Lion  river  on  the  west,  ■** 
and  the  Great  Fish  river  on  the  east ;  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  tlie  country  of  the    Bosjesniuii, 
and  on  the  south   by   the  Black  Mountains  and  the 
sea.      Its  mean  length  is  250,  and  breadth  IGO  miles, 
comprehending  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles.    Lit- 
tle  grain  is  sown  in  this  district,  except  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  subsistence  uf  the  inhabitants,  and  this 
is  very  inconsiderable,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  live 
entirely  upon  animal  food.     The  difficulty  of  trans- 
portation to  market,  and  the  devastation  of  the  lo- 
custs, which  particularly  infest  the  division  of  Sneuw- 
berg,  renders  it  a  very  unprofitable  article  of  cultiva- 
tion.    Sheep  and  horned  cattle  arc  i«ared  in  grtat 
perfection,  particularly  the  former,   which  thrive  so 
well  here,  that   the  ewes   very  frequently   produce 
lambs  twice  in  the  year.     Perpetual  hostilities  arc  car- 
ried   on    by  the  Dutch  boors  who  dwell   near  the 
boundaries  of  the  colony,  with  the  Callres  and  Bo* 
jccman  Hottentots.    Graaf  Reynet  is  the  only  villagi 
m  this  vast  district,  which  bears  itk  name,  and  ctei 
that  contains  little  tnore  than  a  dozen  of  cm^  boa 
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seSf  the  walls  of  which  are  constructed  of  clay,  dried 
by  the  iutcnsity  of  the  h<>at  into  a  sohd  mass,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  a  thatch  roof.  This  small  vil- 
lage, which  is  tlie  residence  of  the  Droost,  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  district,  is,  exactly  as  we  might 
rxprct  the  rudiments  of  a  town  to  br,  inhabited  by  a 
blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  and  some  other  mechanics, 
who  are  employed  by  the  boors,  (or  peasants,)  on 
their  visits  to  the  seat  of  government.  It  also  con- 
tains the  only  place  of  public  worship  in  the  district. 
In  the  southern  part  of  this  district,  a  little  west 
of  the  Sunday  river,  is  one  of  those  salt  water  lakes 
which  abound  in  Southern  Africa,  and  which  are 
ca'.lcd  zoitt  panst  or  salt  pans.  It  is  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
country,  and  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  very 
remote  parts,  in  the  summer,  for  their  yearly  supply 
of  fiiU.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  of  n'u* 
tebcent  plants,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  aea.     The  salt  which  is  taken  out  for  use 
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is  broke  up  with  pick::,  a:ul  \i  helwen  four  and  five 
inches  thick;  and  during'  the  dr^'  sonth-easterly  winds 

of  summer,  the  agitation  of  tlic  water  prodiicos  on 

the  margin  of  the  lake  a  fmc  powdering  salt,  like 
flakes  of  snow,  which  is  equally  beautiful  with  the 
reiincd  salt  of  England. 

On  the  banks  of  tlie  Fish  river  in  Voor  Sneuwbcrg, 
or  the  fore  part  of  the  Snow  Mountain,  arc  two  he- 
patic wtrlls,  of  tlie  temperature  of  88"  of  Fahrenheit, 
which  are  visited  by  the  sick,  and  held  in  as  high  re- 
pute as  the  mineral  springs  of  any  country,  however 
civilized,  for  their  virtues  in  curing  rheumatic  disor- 
ders of  every  kind  and  degree,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
sprains,  bruises,  and  all  other  bodily  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to. 

This  short  sketch  of  the  different  distriots  may  Produce, 
not  be  improperly  succeeded  by  the  following  table,  popu^- 
which  contains  an  exact   statement  of  the  extent,  Jjf").*^^^ 
stock,  produce,  and  population  of  the  whole  colony, 
at  taken  from  the  Opgaaf*  lists  of  1798. 


'  the  colony. 


Extent  of  surface  (in  square  miles)    .     . 
Land  under  cultivation  (in  English  acres) 

STOCK  IN  PRODUCE. 

Horses 

Homed  rattle 

Sheep  and  goats 

J^lg'   •, 

Wuic  pliints 

f  Leggers  of  wine  . 

tMuids  of  wheat 

Do.  of  hnrlpy 

Do.  of  rye 

POPULATION. 

Families "1  f" 

Mates        /  Chris-) 

Females ftians.    } 

Servants  and  people  of  colou  r  J  |_ 

Slaves      

Hottentots 

Total  inhabitants     .     .     .     . 


Cape. 


2,000 
7,338 


8,334 

20,957 

61,575 

758 

1,560,709 

786^ 

32,962 

18.819 

529 


S,017 

3,012 

232 

11,891 


18.152 


Stellenboscb. 


55,000 
39,146 


22,661 
59,567 
51,695 

11,500,000 

7,914 

77,063 

32,872 

2,053 


1,200 
8,815 
3,017 
424 
10,703 
5,000 


22,959 


Zwellcndam. 


Graaf  Rejrnet.         ToUl. 


19,000 


9,049 

52,376 

154,992 


220^ 
16,720 
10,554 


480 
2,041 
1,626 

300 
2,796 

500 


6,663 


40,000        116,000 


7,392 
118,306 
780,274 


11,283" 
5,193 


700 

2,110 

1,827 

325 

964 

8,947 


14,173 


47,436 
251,206 
1,448,536 
758 
13,060,109 
9,108^'^ 
138.0281 
67,438j 
2,582 


10,983 

9,482 

1,281 

25,754 

14,447 


61,947 


This  extensive  colony  is  in  no  circumstance  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  in  the  wonderful  variety  of 
animals  which  inhabit  its  varied  surface  of  mountain 
and  valley,  wood  and  Karroo  plains.  Amongst  these 
\n  to  be  mentioned,  the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  rhi- 
ooceroiy  the  buffalo,  the  hippopotamus,  the  leopard, 
panther,  hyzna,  wolf,  jackal,  tiger  cat,  the  zebra. 


the  quachas,  the  gnoo,  and  the  numerous  family  of 
antelopes,  from  the  stately  eland  or  elke,  to  the 
pigmy  antelope.  From  the  increase  of  population, 
however,  the  antelope,  together  with  every  other 
sort  of  game,  has  gradually  become  more  scarce ; 
and  some  species  are  extirpated  from  partS'Of  the 
country  in  which  they  abounded.   The  spring-bucks 


*  The  Opgaaf  is  an  annual  statement  of  the  number  of  his  family,  the  amount  of  his  live  stoek,  and  the  produce  of  his 
farm,  which  every  houaeholder  is  obliged  by  law  to  make  to  government.  It  was  formerly  given  without  any  regaid  to  ac- 
curacy :  but  since  the  capture  of  the  oettlemcnt  by  the  Britich  in  179£,  it  hna  been  rccjuired  upon  oath.  In  the  above  rc- 
4nnw,  however,  the  BritiFfa  army  and  navy,  and  British  settlers,'  are  not  included. 

't  A  Ugger  is  nearly  the  same  as  our  |^pe,  and  contains  160  gallons. 

$  The  wmid,  or  sack,  i8«qual  to  S^W^  Wlochcster  bushels,  and  usually  weighs  180  Dutch  pounds. 
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•till  traverse  the  plains  of  Graaf  Reynet  in  flocks, 
consisting  of  many  thousands.  The  gnoo,  whose 
generic  character  is  bo  indistinctly  marked,  or,  we 
tnay  more  accurately  say,  the  gnoo,  which  possesses 
those  characteristics  by  which  naturahstshave  thought 
proper  to  draw  limits  bt-twcen  the  famiUes  of  nature, 
and  have  by  them  been  assigned  to  different  families, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  that  have  been 
found  in  Africa,  to  whatever  gcniu  he  may  belong. 
His  head  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Afri- 
can bufifalo  ;  he  ban  an  erect  mane,  and  a  mane,  if  we 
may  call  it  to,  under  the  neck,  descending  from  the 
breast  between  the  fore  legs ;  his  shoulders  and  body 
are  somewlint  like  those  parts  of  the  horse  ;  while 
he  has  the  elegrant  limbs  of  the  antelope.  But  he 
bas  what  he  ought  not  to  have  had,  if  he  had  been  a 
good  naturahst, — he  has  the  subocular  sinus,  which, 
by  all  the  laws  of  natural  history,  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  antelopes.  There  arc  also  several  spe- 
cies of  nares  ;  and  in  the  mountains  to  the  eastward 
is  found  the  das,  or  rock- rabbit,  with  short  ears  and 
no  tail.  Among  the  birds  are  eagles,  vultures,  kites, 
pelicans,  flamingos,  spoon-bills,  cranes,  ibises,  wild 
geese  and  ducks,  teals,  snipes,  quails,  bustards,  and 
partridges.  Turtle  doves,  of  many  sorts,  thrushes, 
numn\ing  birds,  and  an  immense  variety  of  other  smalt 
birds,  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  plumage,  are 
found  in  the  woods.  Ostriches  in  considerable  num. 
bers  iuhabi:  the  Karroo  plains ;  their  eggs  are  less 
strong  iQ  taste  than  the  eggs  of  ducks  or  ^ecse. 
It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  natural  histoi'y 
of  the  ostrich,  that  it  not  only  is  gregarious,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  very  often 
happens  that  two  or  three  females  deposit  their 
eggs  in  a  common  nest,  and  incubate  together,  at- 
tended by  the  fathers  of  the  brood.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  thirty  six  eggs  in  a  tiest,  the  common 
stock  of  three  females.  Along  the  coast  are  various 
kinds  of  sea-fish,  such  as  perches,  stone-breams,  rock- 
fish,  mackerel,  coles,  and  skate ;  and  abundance  of 
muscles  and  oysters.  The  domestic  animals  of  the 
Cape  are  not  numerous,  as  none  are  reared  but 
what  are  absolutely  necessary.  Their  horses  are 
,npt  indigenous,  but  were  first  introduced  from  Java. 
Those  from  South  America,  however,  are  preferred, 
both  for  their  beauty  and  hardiness;  and  though 
small  arc  capable  of  sustaining  great  labour.  A 
tcicntific  English  breeder  woiud  lay,  that  the  oxen 
at  the  Cape  run  to  waste  too  much  in  their  make, 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  long  legs,  long  hnms,  and 
high  shoulders.  The  sheep  arc  remarkable  for 
their  broad,  flat,  and  massy  tails,  usually  weighing 
about  six  pounds,  though,  ia  some  rare  instances, 
they  have  amounted  to  14  ;  they  have  long  legs, 
pendulous  ears,  and  a  small  scraggy  neck.  The  wool 
is  hairy,  and  of  no  value  ;  but  that  of  the  mixed 
breed  of  Spanish  and  English,  which  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  by  Colonel  Gordon,  is  very 
beautiful,  and  might  be  rendered  a  very  profitable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  The  Alrican  goat  is  a  very  pro- 
lific and  valuable  animal.  Hogs  are  almost  unknown, 
and  poultry  is  very  scarce. 

The  colonists  of  this  settlement  are  divided  bto 
four  classes,  viz.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Town, 
consisting  of  the  civil  Mrvants  of  goverDment]  those 
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engaged  in  commerce  and  the  arts  (  the  cultivators  of 
the  vuie ;  the  grain  farmers,  and  the  graziers. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  requires  a  greater  capital 
than  the  other  two  branches  of  husbandry,  from  the  ,.  .,  ., 
labour  necessary  in  pnjning  and  dressing  it,  as  well  ^f , 
as  the  expensive  utensils  requisite  for  making  wine, 
consequently  the  wine  makers  are  the  moat  <ipulent. 
By  their  vicinity  to  the  town,  and  their  frequent  ex- 
cursions  thither  with  the  produce  of  their  vintage, 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  procuring  many  comforts, 
which  the  boors  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  colony 
have  not  the  means  of  obtaining.  Many  of  them  are 
descended  from  the  French  families,  who  took  re- 
fuge here  from  the  religious  persecutions  of  their 
bigotted  countrymen  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  were  the  first  who  introduced 
the  vine  into  this  country.  They  still  retain  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  their  nation.  They  are  more 
social  and  communicative  than  the  Dutch ;  visit 
one  another  with  great  familiarity,  or  take  a  sum* 
mcr  jaunt  into  the  country  in  their  tent  waggon* 
drawn  by  a  team  of  six  or  eight  horses.  Their  hou- 
ses are  in  general  well  built,  and  their  domestic  af« 
fairs  are  managed  with  considerable  economy  and 
cleanliness.  Tne  produce  of  their  farm,  which  inva* 
riably  exceeds  their  annual  expenditure,  enables  theio 
to  support  a  style  of  living  comparatively  affluent. 
Their  only  public  burdens  consist  in  a  small  capita- 
tion tax  for  repairing  the  streets  and  avenues  leading 
to  Cape  town,  and  the  lion  and  tiger  money  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  district.  The  former  of  these,  ho«r- 
evcr,  is  either  very  ill  applied,  or  very  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  roads  over  the  Cape  isthmus  are  so 
wretched,  that  it  requires  fourteen  or  sixteen  oxen  to 
draw  two  loggers  of  w^ine,  about  2^  ton  weight.  The 
tax  upon  their  produce  is  also  very  moderate,  being 
three  rix-dollara  for  every  legger  of  wine  or  brandy 
that  is  brought  to  the  Cape  market.  AH  tliat  is 
consumed  at  home,  or  sold  to  the  other  boors,  it  dut  j 
free.  The  grain  farmers  are  next  in  rank  and  civiL-  , 
zation  to  the  wine-growers  ;  and  chiefly  inhabit  the  < 
districts  near  the  town,  from  which  they  are  seldom 
diitant  more  than  two  or  three  days  journey.  Many 
of  them  are  in  easy  and  even  affluent  circumstance!. 
They  have  not  mucli  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Seldom,  indeed,  are  they  agreed  about  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  properties;  and  the  privilege  of  a 
spring  or  a  water-course,  is  often  a  ffrtile  source  of 
quarrel  and  litigation.  This  continual  jarring  is  a 
great  impediment  to  general  improvement.  The  men 
of  this  class  are  in  general  very  tall  and  corpulent,  but 
loose  in  their  joints,  clumsy,  and  awkward.  Cold  and 
phlegmatic  in  their  temper,  and  never  raised  to  exer- 
tion  by  the  fear  of  want  or  the  desire  of  gain,  their  live* 
are  spent  in  the  roost  listless  inactivity.  The  same  in- 
dolence extends  to  the  women.  The  mistreM  of  the 
family  remains  fixed  to  her  chair,  with  acoffee-pot  con- 
stantly boibng  before  her,  from  mominpto  evening,  at 
if  she  constituted  a  part  of  the  furniture ;  and  her 
daughters  sit  beside  her,  equally  indolent  and  idle. 
The  year  is  varied  by  no  incident  that  can  awaken 
their  anxiety  or  their  hopes.  They  have  no  fairf,  no 
visiting  parties,  no  dancing,  no  music  nor  amusement 
of  auy  sort.  The  history  of  a  day  is  the  history  of 
their  whole  lives,  and  their  only  topics  of  coovervt- 
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instructions  in  sheep  and  dotlitng.  If  sober,  which 
is  not  always  the  case,  he  amasses  enough  to  be- 
,  come  a  farmer  himself.  The  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  greater  part  comtists  in  Ifarning  to 
ehoot)  to  drive  a  waggon,  and  to  crack  and  une 
with  dexterity  an  enormoua  whip.  Notwiili»tand- 
ing  their  ignorance,  however,  they  aU  affect  to  be 
▼try  religious ;  and,  thoiigli  their  religion  sccTia  to 
have  very  little  influence  in  awakening  feelings  of 
benevolence  and  humanity  towards  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, they  are  scrupulously  exact  in  the  ohservaitce 
ef  its  forms.  They  are  rcgnlar  in  their  attendance 
«t  church,  though  it  costs  some  of  them  a  journey 
of  several  days  }  and  such  as  are  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  journey  from  the  nearest  place  of  worship, 
generally  go  with  their  families  once  a  year.  Tiiey 
oKvnys  begin  their  meals  with  a  long  grace,  pronoun- 
ced by  the  youngest  of  the  company  ;  and  every 
morning,  before  day-light,  one  of  fVi/liam  Slniter's 
Gesanger  •  is  sung  by  the  whole  family.  Having 
enumerated  those  depravities  which  tarnish  the  cha- 
racter of  the  African  Boor,  we  turn  with  pleasure 
to  a  more  amiable  part  of  his  character^  the  hospi- 
tality which  he  cheerfully  exercises  to  those  stran- 
gers who  visit  his  abode.  His  door  is  open  to  all 
who  come  ;  and,  without  a  question  being  asked, 
the  stranger  is  invited,  in  the  laconic  style  of  Dutch 
politeness,  to  enter.  He  is  made  welcome  to  his 
■hare  of  the  repast,  to  a  bed,  or  to  a  part  of  a  bed, 
if  tlic  house  only  affords  that  accommodation  ;  and 
*•  in  the  morning,"  says  Mr  Barrow,  *'  after  a  solid 
breakfast,  he  takes  his  glass  of  brandy,  orders  his  slave, 
or  Hottentot,  to  saddle  the  horses,  shakes  hand  with 
the  men,  and  kisses  the  women  ;  he  wishes  them 
health,  and  tfiey  wish  him  a  good  journey.  In  this 
manner  a  traveller  might  pass  through  the  whole 
country." 

Under  such  a  climate,  where  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  so  easily  produced,  where  the  country  is 
but  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  habitations  are  so  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  aud  so  far  removed  from  the 
seat  of  government,  as  often  to  place  their  tenants 
beyond  the  reach  of  law,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
lind,  that  the  vicious  propensities  have  too  often  pre- 
dominated over  those  of  the  opposite  character,  in 
men  who  have  not  originated  from  the  Dutch,  or 
from  any  common  source,  but  have  sprung  from  most 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  When  they  committed 
crimes,  the  threatenings  of  a  distant  and  feeble 
authority,  without  the  power  of  putting  them 
in  execution,  served  rather  to  encourage  than  to 
deter  them  from  prosecuting  their  schemes  of  plun- 
der ;  and  the  only  hardship  resulting  from  their  diso- 
bedience, was  their  being  debarred  from  visiting  the 
Cape.  Thus  many  of  them  became  perfect  robbers^ 
and  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  hostility  with 
the  surrounding  tribes.  Liable  to  be  attacked  in 
their  turn,  they  were  compelled  to  wander  from  place 
to  place,  and  to  be  continually  on  the  watch :  thus 
deprived  of  many  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
a  state  of  peaceful  society  affords,  and  habituated 
to  icenes  of  cruelty  inseparable  from  such  a  war- 
fare.     Those   who  afterwards    became  stationary. 


C 
H 


did  not  think  of  renewing  those  crtttiFortt  CO'  V^Mtih 
they  had  been  long  unaccustomed,  and  were  contmt 
vitit  link'  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  tavagv 
life,  TliC  same  system  of  phmder  still  continue*  in 
some  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  colony  ;  and  nanj 
of  the  boors  are  under  sentence  of  outlawry,  otl  ac- 
count of  their  depredations  and  di     "     '        e. 

The  tenures  under  which   the  l  jld  their  Taui 

lands  in  this  settlement,  are  of  four  (Jcscji^tiom,  rt/. 
loan  lands,  gratuitA'  lands,  quit  rents,  and  freeholds. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  most  ancient,  and  consists  of 
certain  portions  of  land  granted  to  the  early  Settfer?, 
upon  condition  of  paying  to  government  ai. 
rent  of  twenty-four  rix  dollars.     Each  of  t  . 
supposed  to  contain  about  nine  square  miles ;  and, 
though  the  lease  was  at  first  made  out  only  for  one 
year,  yet  the  payment  of  the  rent  was  considered  as 
a  renewal  ;  and,  consequently,  this  tenure  is  nearly  si- 
milar to  a  lease  held  in  perpetuity.     Gratuity  lands 
are  those  which  were  originally  granted  in  loan,  but 
have  been  since  converted  into  a  kind  of  customary 
copyhold,  liable  to  an  annual  rent  of  twenty-four  rix- 
dollars.      Quit  rents  arise  from  pieces  of  wa!<te  land 
occupied  by  the  owners  of  the  estates  to  which  they 
are  contiguous,  upon  a  lease  of  fifteen  year«,  and  at 
an  yearly  rent  of  one  shilling  per  acre.      Freeholds 
are  such  lands  as  were  granted  to  the  original  set* 
tiers,  in   small  portions  of  120  English  acres,  and 
consist  of  the  finest  land  in  the  colony.      They  arc 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Cape  district,  and  its  vicinity.  1 

The  commerce  of  this  settlement  under  the  Dutch,  r^w-yJ 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  such  ships  as  touched 
at  the  Cape  for  refreshments ;  and  a  scanty  srippljr 
of  a  few  European  and  Indian  commodities  for  the 
immediate  use  of  the  colony.  These,  however,  were 
allowed  to  be  brought  only  in  Dutch  bottoms,  all 
traffic  with  the  other  nations  being  considered  as  con- 
traband ;  and  such  was  the  tardiness  with  which  they 
were  fiirnished,  tliat  the  inhabitants  were  sometime*  I 

compelled  to  smuggle  certain  articles  out  of  foreign 
vessels  for  daily  consumption.  The  original  desigu 
of  its  occupation,  was  merely  as  a  point  of  commu- 
nication between  their  Indian  settlements  and  the 
mother  country  ;  and,  though  it  wjs  afterwards  used 
as  a  military  depot,  for  forming  and  preparing  iheii^ 
troops  for  warmer  climates,  yet  it  has  never  been 
able  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  its  situation. 
Were  the  absurd  regulations,  and  jealous  restrictionf, 
with  which  it  has  been  so  long  fettered,  completely 
abolished,  and  the  trade  of  our  Indian  empire  throvQ 
open  to  all  British  outports,  the  Cape  might  rise  to 
be  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  in  the  world. 
Placed  at  almost  an  equal  distance  from  India,  Eu- 
rope, and  America,  it  would  soon  become  an  empo- 
rium for  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  each  of 
these  countries,  and  an  influx  of  active  settlers  would 
raise  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  colonial  possession. 
It  would  not  only  open  an  extensive  market  for  Bri- 
tish merchandise,  but  it  might  be  rendered  a  eraoary 
capable  of  affording  us  almost  urihmited  suppTtes  du- 
ring a  scarcity.  Little,  however,  can  '  .■rtl 
from  its  present  inhabitauts^  whose  i'  hi^ 
been  fostered  by  the  restrictive  rcgulaiious  of  the 


*  ioBf*  from  the  Bible,  done  into  verse  by  William  SluUcr,  the  Sternhgldl  and  Hopkins  of  Holland. 
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ip«  of  governmenti  which  Kemi  to  have  thrown  every  im- 
^""^  pediment  in  the  way  of  its  becoming  a  flourishing 
"y^^  Mttlement;  an^,  consequently*  a  statement  of  its 
^Mrcft  present  trade,  cannot  be  considered  as  auT  estimate 
of  its  real  importance.  Its  principal  articles  of  ex- 
portation consist  of  grain,  pulse,  wine,  brandy,  hides, 
Aiw,  dried  fruits,  uoes,  and  ivory.  The  quantity 
exported,  however,  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  and,  du- 
ring the  last  four  yearii  in  which  the  settlement  was 
in  possession  of  the  British,  from  1799  to  1802  in- 
clusive, the  total  value  of  colonial  exports  amounted 
cmly  to  300,925  rix  dollars,  or  L.  60,185  currency  | 
and  its  re-exportation  of  foreign  commodities  to 
about  L.  170,000.  Of  131, 361^  muids  of  wheat, 
which  passed  the  barrier  during  that  period,  and  paid 
duty,  SOfOOO  muids  were  annually  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  and 
the  army  and  navy  \  so  that  the  average  annual  sur- 
plus which  could  be  spared  for  ships  calling  for  re- 
freshments, was  less  than  4000  muids.  Toe  wine 
and  brandy  which  passed  the  barrier  in  four  years, 
amounted  to  21,649^  leggers  of  the  former,  and 
1665^  of  the  latter.  Of  these,  the  average  quanti- 
ty annually  exported  was  about  600  leggers  ot  wine, 
besides  23  of  Constantia,  and  60  leffgera  of  brandy, 
estimated  at  50,000  rix-dollars.  The  annual  expor- 
tation of  aloes  was  85,4821b.  valued  at  6416  rix- 
^Man  I  that  of  hides  and  skins  amounted  to  between 
5000  and  6000  rix-doUars ;  of  dried  fruits,  in  1802, 
to  2542  rix-dollars ;  and  of  ivory  to  1585  rix-doUars. 


Besides  these  articles  of  colonial  growth  and  pro- 
duce, which  this  settlement,  if  properly  managed, 
could  furnish  to  almost  any  extent,  it  is  capable  of 
supplying  several  others  equally  valuable,  and  in  Commerce 
equal  abundance,  particulany  tobacco,  wool,  salt 
provisions,  whale  oil  and  bone,  and  soap. 

The  limited  exportation  of  this  colony,  however, 
does  not  at  all  regulate  the  quantity  of  its  imports. 
In  most  countries,  it  is  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  preponderates,  that  we  estimate  their 
poverty  or  wealth :  But  in  the  Cape  settlement, 
though  its  exports  scarcely  amounts  to  one-fifth  of 
its  imports,  a  considerable  balance  is  drawn  in  favour 
of  the  colony,  which,  however,  is  occasioned  entirely 
by  the  consumption  of  the  garrison  and  navy.  The 
principal  articles  of  importation  from  Britain,  con- 
sisted in  woollen  cloths,  Manchester  goods,  hosiery, 
haberdashery,  millinery,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  cutlery, 
iron  tools,  stationary,  bar  and  hoop  iron,  smiths' 
coals,  household  furaiture,  paints,  oils,  earthen-ware, 
naval  stores,  tongues,  hams,  cheese,  and  pickles  i 
from  India  and  China  were  brought  piece  goods^ 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  spices,  and  rice}  from 
America,  deal  planks,  staves,  balk,  salt  fish,  pitcbi 
turpentine,  Sec. ;  and  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Hamburgh,  assorted  carg^s  of  iron,  plank,  French 
wines,  beer,  gin.  Seltzer  water,  conee,  preserves, 
pickles,  fcc.  An  abstract  account  of  the  whole  im- 
portation it  contained  in  the  following  Table : 


IN  BRITISH  VESSELS. 

British  goods,  duty  free 

Indian  goods,  5  per  cent,  duty  .  .  . 

European  prize  goods,  do 

Indian  prize  goods,  10  per  cent,  duty 
Prize  slaves,  and  others 

IN  FOBBION  VBSSELS. 

European  and  American  goods,  101 

percent,  duty J 

Indian  goods,    do 


Total  importatton 


I^Bl 


Rix-doUan. 
674,009 
104.124 
90,623 
100,487 
245,600 


ik. 

6 


S 


118,244    0 
64,819    6 


1800. 


Rix-doUsrs. 

474,706 

212,446 

17,797 

45,335 

184,000 


■k 

01 


51,258    0 
109.490    0 


1801. 


Riz-doUan. 
587,023 
290,117 
568,425 
129,642 
271,200 


■k. 

4 


136,394    5 
3,337    2 


ieo>. 


Rlz-doUm 
532,366 
455,397 
93,788 
130,720 
198,205 


■k. 

42, 

4 
2 


142,684    6 
15,892    7 


In  four  Years. 


Rlz-dollart. 
I,268,ip5 

1,062,084 
700,633 
406,185 
899,005 


•k. 

6 


4 
C 


448,581 
192,939 


Amount |l,327,306     l|l,095,032    0[l,986,140    1 1,569,055    5|5,977,535 

5^977,535  7  rix-dollars,  or  L.  1,195,507 :  3  ;  6  cuirency. 


This  immense  preponderance  of  imports,  Mr  Bar- 
row  Eposes  of  m  a  very  satisfactory  manner.    He 

S poses  that  the  army,  independent  of  the  clothing 
stores,  &€•  sent  from  home,  and  money  remit- 
ted by  the  officers^  could  not  expend  less,  in  Earo- 
pean  and  Indian  goods,  and  colonial  produce,  than 
Xm  180,000  per  annum,  which  in  four  years 
is        .        -        .        .        .       L.  720,000    0    0 
The  navy  expenditure  might,  per- 
'   haps,  amount  to  half  that  sum,      360,000    0    0 
The  reexportation  of  India  prize 
goods,  and  of  European  goods 
to  the  West  India  islands,  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  Mozam- 
bique, in  four  years,  about      >      17(^000    0    0 


Brought  forward      -      L.  1,250^000    0    0 
Surplus  colonial  produce  exported, 
as  above        ....        60,185    0    0 


L.  1,310,185 
-     1,195,507 


0    0 
3    G 


Value  of  imports,  as  idx)ve 

Balance  in  fiivour  of  the  colony,  1  T  ^-.^cm^  ,e  « 
and  merchants  residing  there,  J  ^"*»^^'  *^  ^ 
According  to  the  books  of  tlie  custom-house,  and 

the  returns  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  the  vessels 

which  sailed  from  the  Cape  amounted. 
In  1799  to  103; 

1800  109; 

1801  130; 

1802  131 ; 


Carry  forward    - 

VOL.  y.  FABV  II. 


L.1,2SQ,000    0    0 


Total, 
9x 


473  ships. 
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Of  these,  82  were  American*,  66  Danes,  24-  Por- 
tuguese, 6  Swedrs,  15  frora  Hamburgh,  4  from 
Prussia  and  Bremen,  and  the  rest  English. 

While  this  settlement  was  subject  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  its  revenue  was  never  adequate 
to  the  contingencies  and  extraordinary  expences  of 
its  goTernmeijt,  and  it  was  retained  merely  as  a  place 
of  refreshment  for  the  outward  and  homeward  bound 
India  ships,  which  they  considered  as  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  annual  expenditure  of  300,000 
Jpilders.  In  1770,  the  deficiencies  in  the  receipts 
or  defraying  the  expences  of  the  colony  amounted 
to  L.  26,7<>§  :  1 1  :  3  sterling,  being  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  expenditure  ;  and  in  1779  it  was  increased  to 
X<.  28,191.  The  average  revenue  from  1784  to 
1794-  was  about  100,000  rix  dollars  yearly  ;  but,  by 
the  new  regulations  and  imposts  of  tlie  Dutch  com- 
missaries general  in  1793,  it  was  raised  to  211,568 
rix -dollars  ;  which  was  farther  increased  to  450,713 
during  the  last  year  of  Lord  Macartney's  adminis- 
tration, while  the  settlement  was  in  possession  of 
the  British,  v^'ithout  a  single  additional  tax  having 
been  laid  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  public  revenue 
ef  the  colony  arises  from  the  following  sources,  to 
each  of  which  we  have  affixed  the  amount  for  1801. 

1801. 

Bix-doUors.  bk.  it. 

47,885    6    4 


BnuKfan  of  Jlevenue. 

Lrand  revenue,  ... 

Duties  on  grain  and  wine  levied  at 
the  barrier,  ... 

Transfer  duty  oo  sales  of  immoveable 
estates,  .... 

Puty  arising  from  sale  of  buildingt 

'     on  loan  estates,         ... 

Public  vendue  duty, 

Feet  received  in  the  secretary's  of- 
ficef         .... 

Customs,         .... 

Port  fees,  ... 

Postage  of  letters,         ... 

Seizures,  Bnes,  and  penalties,  for  con- 
traband, .... 

Licenses  to  retail  wine,  beer,  and  >pi' 
ritous  liquors*         ... 

Interest  of  the  capital  lent  out  through 
the  Loan  Bank,* 

Duty  arising  from  stamp  paper, 


37,759    3    0 
67,483    7    0 


5,247 
85,960 

5 
2 

1 
4 

1.S12 

*7,853 

5,498 

1,S96 

7 
1 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5,533     S    0 
93,200    0    0 


25,957 
25,645 


Total  amotiot  rix-doUars 
Or, 


450,713    2 
L.  90,142  IS 


The  suoreme  government  of  this  colony  is  vested  by 
the  king  in  a  governor  or  lieutenant  governor.  £ach 
district  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  Land-droost, 
assisted  by  a  council  of  burghers,  six  in  number*  calU 
ed  the  Heemraaden.  The  office  of  Land-droost  h 
■oflMwhat  similar  to  that  of  sheriff  of  a  county  in 
Seotland.     The  person  filling  that  station  is  not  only 


at  the  head  of  the  pofice  of  his  dittrtct,  but  pmide* 
in  the  provincial  court,  with  authority  to  hear  and 
decide  civil  actions,  where  the  sum  contended  for 
does  not  exceed  150  rix  dollars,  and  to  try  such  cri> 
ttiinal  suits  as  do  not  infer  a  capital  punishment.  Hit 
decisions  are  open  to  appeal,  and  subject  to  the  re* 
visal  of  the  court  of  justice  in  Cape  Town.  The 
court  of  justice  is  composed  of  a  president  and  nx 
judges,  appointed  by  the  governor,  forming  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  try  all  causes  civil  or 
criminal  that  may  be  brought  before  them,  deciding 
by  plurality  of  votes,  as  a  special  jury.  An  appeal 
lies  from  their  judgment  to  the  court  of  appeals,  in 
which  the  governor  or  lieutenant  governor  decides 
upon  a  statement  of  the  case  agreed  upon  by  parties 
before  the  inferior  court ;  and  from  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  an  action  may  be  carried  in  ap- 
peal before  the  king  and  council.  The  legal  pro- 
ceedings are  regulated  by  a  code  of  laws,  emanating 
from  tne  Dutch  East  India  company,  called  the 
Slaiutes  of  India,  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  civil 
law,  and  drawn  up  expressly  for  the  jurisprudence  of 
their  pos^ssions  in  the  East.  Beside  the  statutes  of 
India,  the  proclamatioos  of  the  governor  were  cod- 
sidered  as  laws,  and  were  supposed  to  relate  to  cuch 
circumstances  as  were  ia  their  nature  only  local  or 
temporary. 

In  Cape  Town  there  is  also  an  inferior  court  for 
the  summary  decision  of  petty  suits,  consisting  of  a 
president,  vice-president,  and  four  members  :  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  court  to  grant  licenses  to  partiea  intend- 
ing to  marry,  without  which  no  clergyman  is  autho- 
rised to  perform  the  ceremony. 

There  is  an  excellent  institution  here,  caDed  the 
Wees>kammer,  or  Orphan  Chamber,  appointed  by 
government  for  administering  the  aSairs  of  orphaaa 
and  minors.  This  board  is  composed  of  a  preadeat, 
secretary,  and  four  members.  The  fiscal  it  Dresident 
es-officio.  Private  executors  are  by  law  allowed  5 
per  cent,  for  their  trouble,  and  property  sold  by  them 
IS  liable  to  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  ;  whereas  the  pro- 
perty managed  by  the  Orphan  Chamber  is  exempted 
from  the  tax  on  the  transfer  of  immoveable  property, 
and  is  charged  7^  per  cent.,  consequently  2^  per 
cent,  are  saved  to  those  interested,  in  addition  to  the 
security  derived  by  the  most  helpless  part  of  the  com- 
mimity,  from  having  their  effects  vested  in  the  charge 
of  a  public  college  estabUshed  by  law,  instead  of  be- 
coming victims  to  ignorance,  to  misfortune,  or  to 
fraud-  The  fiscal  is  the  attorney  general  and  public 
prosecutor  in  all  criminal  cases.  He  is  also  the  chief 
magistrate  of  police,  and  in  this  capacity  lias  autho- 
rity to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  such  of  the 
inmbitants  as  are  not  burghers  for  petty  ofieoces, 
and  is  empowered  to  impose  fines  and  accept  pe- 
cuniary compositions  for  misdemeanors,  and  where 
the  offender  does  not  wish  to  risk  a  public  trial 
This  power  was  formerly  subject  to  most  enormouA 


*  The  Loan,  or  Lsmbard  Bank,  was  eatablished  by  the  Dutch  government,  with  a  view  of  increasing  their  revenue,  wbilc^ 
it  the  SBinc  time,  they  appeared  to  conTcr  a  Tavour  upon  the  rolpnist^.  The  acquired  capitoi  was  about  £80,000  ris-doFUnt 
tnd  pnper  money  waa  iMUcd  as  a  loan  In  individualii,  on  mortgage  of  their  lands  and  houan.  with  the  additional  security  of 
IwO'BuOlcicnl  l>ond*men,  at  iftr  cant,  being  I  per  cent,  iess  than  the  legal  intereat  of  the  colony.  Aeeording  to  Ua  rrptfa- 
(soiM,  Ibeloaxi  was  never  to  exceed  half  the  value  of  estates  in  town,  and  iwo-ibMa  of  estates  in  the  country;  and,  at  tW 
czplration  oF  two  years,  the  directoi^s  could  either  call  in  the  loan,  or  prolong  it,  as  they  thought  proper.  The  sum  imvuA 
was  n  ftral  coniatd  within  the  amouai  of  ib«  capital,  but  waa  aXtcrwardi  iocreascil  to  aeax  oac  niUioa  rii'doUai^ 
2L 
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abutca;  bat  the  Briliah  government  Hmited  the^um 
that  could  be  demaodedt  in  cases  of  compromise,  to 
fiOO  rU  dollars. 

Although  Calvinism  is  the  established  religion  in 
|he  settlement,  there  are  many  Lutherans.  Tne  mi- 
nisters are  paid  entirely  by  the  government ;  and 
there  is  no  country  in  which  this  useful  body  are 
Faon  highly  respected.  They  hold  the  next  rank  to 
the  president  of  the  court  of  justice  in  town,  and  to 
the  Land-droost  in  the  country.  The  poors  funds 
accraing  from  donations  at  the  church  door,  legacies, 
^nd  also  from  a  tax  upon  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
are  entirely  under  their  management.  In  1798,  the 
funds  belonging  to  tbe  established  church  amounted 
to  if  22,168  :  8  :  8,  and  the  relief  granted  to  the  poor 
was  iff  1 1 12,  I7s.  ;  those  of  the  Lutheran  church  were 
^14,829  :  IS  :  S,  and  the  poor  received  iei94- ;  9 :  2. 
In  the  district  of  Stellenbosch,  at  a  place  called  Bavian's 
XJoof,  is  an  establishment  of  Moravian  missionaries, 
who,  about  ten  years  ago,  had  collected  into  one 
aodety  more  than  six  hundred  Hottentots,  whom  they 
not  only  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  but 
Caught  several  useful  trades.  Each  family  possessed 
•  small  hut  with  a  patch  of  ground  for  raising  vege* 
tablet ;  and  by  the  example  and  persuasion  of  these 
good  fathers,  bad  become  both  cleanly  and  indus- 
trious. '*  The  deportment  of  this  Hottentot  con* 
£rcgation  during  divine  service,"  says  Mr  Barrow, 
••  was  truly  deiOut.  The  discourse  delivered  by  one 
of  the  fathers  was  short  but  replete  with  good  sense, 
pathetic,  and  well  suited  to  the  occasion  :  tears  flow< 
cd  abundautly  from  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
particularly  addressed.  The  females  sung  in  a  stile 
tliat  was  plaintive  and  affecting  ;  and  their  voices  were 
in  general  sweet  and  harmonious.  Not  more  than 
fifty  had  been  admitted  as  member*  of  the  Christiao 
faith  by  the  cenemony  of  baptism.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  violent  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  fathers,  which 
U  the  case  with  most  other  missionaries,  to  awell  the 
catalogue  of  converts  to  Christianity,  being  more  so- 
licitous to  teach  their  trades  to  such  as  might  chuse 
to  learn  them.  Adopting  the  idea  of  the  humane 
Count  Rumford,  their  first  great  object  seemed  to  be 
that  of  making  men  happy,  that  they  might  afterwards 
become  virtuous,  which  is  certainly  much  sounder  phi- 
loAophy,  than  the  reverse  of  the  proposition." 

In  the  history  of  this  settlement,  there  are  few 
circumstances  deserving  of  very  particular  attention. 
It*  conquest  was  accoraplishea  without  bloodshed* 
and  its  natives  have  hitherto  opposed  but  very  feeble 
retistaoce  to  their  European  oppressors.  The  lofty 
procDootorT  of  the  Cape  was  first  discovered  by  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz,  an  eminent  Portuguese  navigator* 
so  1487,  and  named  by  him  Ca6o  Tormentom,  or  the 
Stormy  Cape,  on  account  of  the  boisterous  weather 
which  he  experienced  near  the  coast,  and  which,  with 
the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  and  the  mutinous 
dii|>osition  of  his  crew,  prevented  him  from  doubling 
it*  or  making  the  land.  *  His  sovereign,  John  IL 
howerer,  gave  it  a  name  of  more  propitious  importt 
and  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thereby  ex- 
pressing hi*  sanguine  expectation,  that  the  long  wish- 
ed  for  paatage  to  India  had  now  been  found.  These 
cxpectaUoos  were  indeed  completely  fulfilled  in  1497, 


by  Vasco  de  Gama,  who,  ha^-ing  touched  at  the 
Cape,  passed  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  Portu- 
guese, in  their  subsequent  visits  to  this  country,  made  ^ 
several  attempts  to  establish  a  colony,  but  they  all 
failed  ;  and  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  was  allowed 
to  pass,  before  any  European  power  had  formed  a 
permanent  settlement  on  its  shores.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  English  and  Dutch  frequently  touched  at 
the  Cape  for  refreshments  on  their  way  to  India ; 
and  it  was  the  general  custom  to  leave  dispatches  for 
their  respective  directors,  buried  in  a  certain  spot, 
which  were  taken  up,  and  carried  home  by  return- 
ing vessels.  The  Dutch,  however,  at  last  began  to 
discover  the  advantages  which  such  a  position  would 
afford  to  their  India  trade,  both  as  a  point  of  com* 
munication  and  refreshment  ;  and  upon  the  favour* 
able  representations  which  Van  Riebcck,  then  a  sur- 
geon in  one  of  the  Dutch  ships,  gave  of  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  resolved 
to  form  a  regular  estahli^hment.  This  resolution  was 
carried  into  effect  in  1650,  under  the  direction  oi 
Van  Riebeck,  who,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  natives,  took  possession  of  the  Cape  peninsula,  aod 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  town,  by  erecting 
a  fort  of  wood  and  earth,  and  some  other  necessary 
buildings,  which  he  called  A'rer  de  Kou,  "  a  defence 
against  all."  This  gentleman  soon  discovered,  and 
took  advantage  of,  the  passion  which  these  weak  aod 
peaceable  Hottentots  had  for  spiritous  liquors  ;  and 
by  giving  them  a  few  casks  of  brandy,  a  little  to- 
bacco, iron,  and  some  paultry  trinkets,  obtained  from 
them  a  part  of  their  country  and  their  flocks.  A 
piece  of  iron  hoop  was  the  price  of  an  ox,  and  a  cask 
of  brandy  the  purchase  of  a  whole  district.  A  hun- 
dred male  settlers  constituted  the  first  colony  of  the 
Cape  ;  but  these  being  afterwards  joined  by  nearljf 
ait  equal  number  of  females  from  tne  houses  of  ia* 
dustry  in  Holland,  and  also  by  a  number  of  French 
refugees,  who  were  obliged  to  leave  their  country  ia 
1685,  its  population  rapidly  increased.  The  princi- 
pal difficulties  which  were  at  first  experienced  to  the 
extension  of  the  settlement,  arose  from  the  wild  beasts 
that  swarnned  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  which 
committed  their  nightly  depredations  under  the  very 
walls  of  the  fort.  But  these  were  by  degrees  almost 
completely  extirpated ;  and,  unless  one  ineffectual 
attempt  of  the  natives  to  recover  their  lands,  and  to 
expel  their  oppressors,  the  Dutch  continued  without 
any  farther  interruptions,  either  from  the  Hottentots 
or  Europeans,  to  extend  their  encroachments  over 
the  richest  districts  of  the  country,  for  nearly  180 
years.  This  settlement,  however,  by  the  restrictive 
regulations  on  its  commerce,  though  its  inhabitanta 
and  territories  were  continuallj  increasing,  was  un* 
able  to  support  the  expence  of  its  own  government ; 
and,  except  as  a  port  of  refreshment  for  their  Indian 
ships,  it  became  a  burden,  instead  of  a  convenience^  . 
to  the  mother  country.  Soon  after  the  breaking  ooC ' 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  mania  for  liberty  aod 
equality  found  its  way  into  the  settlement,  and  seri« 
ous  apprf  hensions  were  entertained,  lest  the  coloniitt^ 
ihould  declare  themselves  a  free  and  iodependent  re».  > 
public.  A  convention  was  established,  and  proscri* 
bed  lists  were  made  out,  of  such  of  tlie  inhabitaaU 
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M  were  to  be  condemned  to  baniihtncnt  or  the  guil- 
lotine ;  and  even  the  slaves  had  their  meetings,  and 
began  to  hail  the  period  of  their  complete  emancipa- 
tion. The  appearance  of  a  British  fleet,  however,  in 
1795,  soon  put  an  end  to  these  proceedings.  The 
Dutch  force  was  driven  from  the  advanced  posts  of 
Simon's  Town  and  Muyscmberg  by  General  Craig, 
with  a  very  small  body  of  the  78th  regiment,  aided 
by  corps  of  seamen  and  marines,  landed  for  the  oc- 
casion from  the  fleet  in  False  Bay,  commanded  by 
Sir  George  Keith  Elphinstone ;  and  the  important 
advantage  which  had  been  gained  was  maintained  in 
the  face  of  a  superior  force  by  that  able  general,  un- 
til the  arrival  of  an  army  under  Sir  Alured  Clarke, 
when,  on  the  advance  of  the  British  to  Wynberg, 
terms  of  capitulation  were  accepted  of.  During 
the  seven  years  it  remained  in  our  possession,  a  wise 
and  liberal  policy  had  considerably  increa<«d  its 
revenue  and  commerce  ;  and,  on  closing  the  pub- 
lic accounts  the  year  after  the  departure  of  Lord 
Macartney,  the  governor,  a  balance  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  rix-doliars  remained  in 
the  treasury,  after  defraying  all  the  expencea  of  the 
colony.  By  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Batavian  repubUc  in  full  sove- 
reignty ;  but  so  far  declared  a  free  port,  that  the 
•hips  of  the  British  and  French  nations  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  its  harbours,  upon  papng  the  same 
duties  as  those  of  the  mother  country.  In  1806,  it 
ivas  again  taken  by  the  British,  under  Sir  David 
Baird  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  under  whose  domi- 
nion it  still  remains.  See  Britain*,  vol.  iv.  p.  680. 
See  An  Account  of  Travel  into  ike  Inferior  of  South' 
em  Africa,  by  John  Barrow,  Esq.  who,  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  this  valuable  work,  has  treated,  at 
considerable  length,  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  military  and  naval  sta- 
tion, as  a  seat  of  commerce,  as  a  central  depot  for 
the  southern  whale  fishery,  and  as  a  territorial  pos- 
session ;  and  by  way  of  conclusion  adds,  "  that,  un- 
der the  present  implacable  disposition  of  France  to- 
wards this  country,  and  the  insatiable  ambition  of  its 
government,  Great  Britain  never  can  rehnquish  the 
possession  of  this  colony  for  any  length  of  lime,  with- 
out seriously  endangering  the  safety  of  her  Indian 
trade,  and  the  existence  of  her  empire  in  the  East." 
See  also  Sparrman,  Le  Vaillant,  Thunberg,  and  Pa- 
terson's  Travels  in  Oii*  Settlement ;  Stavorinus's  Voj/- 
ages  to  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  535,  &c.  and  iii.  p, 
4-32,  &c. ;  Lord  Valentia's  TraveU,  vol.  i.  p,  41 ,  &c. ; 
Peuchet  Diclionuaire,  &c.  j  Semple's  Walks  and 
Sketches  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  Perceval's 
Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,     (p) 

CAPE  Town,  the  capital  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  only  place  in  the  colony  that  deserves 
the  name  of  a  town,  stands  on  a  sloping  plain  at  the 
•outh-west  corner  of  Table  Bay,  and  is  surrounded, 
except  towards  the  sea,  by  black  and  dreary  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  regular  aud  neatly  built  town,  and  welt 
watered  by  a  plentiful  stream  which  issues  from  the 
Table  Mountain.  Many  of  the  streets  are  of  con- 
siderable breadth,  having  canals  of  water  running 
through  them,  which  are  walled  in,  and  planted  on 
each  side  with  oaks  ;  but  others  are  narrow  and  ill- 
pared.  They  ait  all  straight,  however,  being  laid 
•ut  with  a  bne,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 


angles.  The  houses  are  in  g^eral  built  of  stoo^i 
and  white  washed,  and  the  greatest  numbers  are  two 
stories  high,  with  flat  roofs,  and  a  kind  of  pediment 
in  the  centre.  The  spacious  squares  give  the  town 
an  open  and  airy  appearance  ;  the  pubhc  market  is 
held  in  one  ;  another  is  the  common  resort  of  the 
farmers  and  graziera  with  their  waggons ;  and  a  third 
is  used  as  a  parade  for  exercising  the  troops.  This 
last  lies  between  the  town  and  the  castle,  and  has 
two  of  its  sides  completely  built  up  with  large  and 
handsome  houses.  The  castle  stands  a  little  cast  of 
the  town.  It  is  a  pentagon  fort,  surrounded  with 
a  ditch  and  regular  outworks,  and  contains  with- 
in its  walls  the  Lombard  Bank,  the  Orphan  Cham- 
ber, and  mobt  of  the  puMic  offices  of  government. 
It  also  affords  accommodation  for  lOOO  men  with 
their  ofhcers,  and  has  magazines  for  artillery  stores 
and  ammunition.  But  though  it  commands  the  town 
and  part  of  the  anchorage,  it  is  entirely  indefensible 
against  the  batteries  which  have  been  erected  upoB 
the  rising  ground  towards  the  Devil's  HilL  The 
barracks,  originally  intended  for  au  hospital,  grant* 
rics,  5cc.  which,  with  its  two  wings,  occupies  a  part 
of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  great  square,  is  a  large 
and  regular  edihce,  and  has  sufficient  convenience  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  building  for  4000  men.  Th« 
other  public  buildings  are  the  Calvinist  church,  the 
Lutheran  church,  the  court  of  justice,  the  guard* 
house,  and  the  theatre. 

Behind  the  town,  on  the  acclivity  of  Table  Moun^ 
tain,  is  the  government  house,  and  a  beautiful  pub* 
lie  garden,  which  is  an  oblong  piece  of  ground,  con- 
taining about  40  acres  of  rich  land,  and  divided  into 
forty-four  squares  by  oak  hedges.  Part  of  it  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  scarce  and 
curious  native  plants,  and  for  experiments  upon  such 
Asiatic  and  European  productions  as  may  seem  moit 
hkely  to  be  cultivated  with  benefit  to  the  colony. 
Over  the  same  acclivity  are  also  scattered  a  number 
of  handsome  villas,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  with 
plantations  and  gardens.  Besides  the  castle,  Cape 
Town  is  defended  by  several  other  forts,  which  have 
been  erected  along  the  shore  of  Table  Bay.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  town  is  Fort  Knokke,  which  is 
connected  with  the  castle  by  a  rampart  called  the 
sea-lines ;  and  a  little  farther  on  is  Craig's  tower  and 
l)attcry.  On  the  west  side,  and  surrounding  the 
Lion's  Rump,  are  Rogge  bay  battery,  Amsterdim 
battery,  and  Chavonne  battery,  which  all  bear  upon 
the  anchorage  ;  and  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  com* 
manded  by  a  small  batteiy,  called  the  Mouille. 

This  town  contains  1145  dweUing-houses,  which 
are  inhabited  by  5500  whites*  and  people  of  coloor, 
and  about  10,000  blacks.  The  greatest  portion  of 
the  day  is  devoted  to  drinking  and  smoking  by  ma- 
ny. They  have  no  relish  for  public  amuscmentl, 
and  no  taste  for  hteraiurc  and  the  fine  arts.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  a  bookseller's  sliop  in  the  whole  town : 
and  the  only  hbrary  of  the  place  was  left  by  an  indi- 
vidual for  the  use  of  the  public.  It  is  under  the  di- 
reclbn  of  the  church,  but  it  is  very  little  used.  A 
pubhc  school  even  has  never  yet  been  eatabhshed  ia 
the  colony,  though  the  exertions  both  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  clergy  have  been  united  in  the  attempt. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  easy  circumstances, 
although  there  are  not  many  who  can  be  called  n 
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a  circumitance  which  retulit  in  a  considerable  degree 
from  the  republican  law  of  the  province,  by  which 
property  inherited  is  equally  divided  amongst  chil- 
dren, male  and  Female,  without  regard  to  sex  or  pri< 
tnogeniture.  From  the  operation  of  this  law,  much 
family  feud  aod  dissensioD  have  often  arisen,  from  the 
children  becoming  rivals  and  competitor*  for  ihe  ef- 
fects of  a  parent  at  a  public  sale. 

Such  luxuries  as  are  imported  ft-ora  Europe  or  In- 
dia are  costly  ;  but  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  moderate  price.  While  a  labounrig  slave 
evnt  from  2s.  to  2a.  66.  a-day,  and  a  mechanic  or  arti- 
ficer from  5s.  to  6s.  a-day,  the  pound  of  butcher's  meat 
»  seldom  above  2d. ;  even  in  the  year  IKOO,  when  the 
detoand  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  5000  troops 
and  SOD  seamen,  the  supply  for  the  garrison  was  ne- 
ver higher  than  at  the  rate  of  2^  pounds  for  6d.  A 
pound  of  wholesome  bread  sells  for  Id. ;  a  pint  of 
good  wine  for  3d.  ;  and  all  kmds  of  fruits  and  ve- 
getables are  abundant  and  cheap. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town  have  a  remarkable 
propensity  for  public  sales,  and  many  cf  them  live 
entirely  by  such  traffic,  exposing  to  sale  in  the  even- 
ing what  they  probably  bought  at  the  same  place  in 
the  morning.  All  property,  however,  sold  by  pub- 
lic auction,  is  liable  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent.  ;  and 
such  was  the  rage  for  vendues,  that  during  four  suc- 
cessive months  of  1801,  the  value  of  property  sold 
in  this  way  amounted  to  1,500,000  rix  dollars  ;  **  a 
sum,"  says  Mr  Barrow,  "  equal  to  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  paper  money  in  circulation  ;  which,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  as  the  only  money  of  late  years 
that  has  circulated  in  the  country." 

The  slaves  used  in  this  colony  are  imported  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  Mozambique,  the 
Malay  Islands,  or  they  are  the  olFspriug  of  slaves 
born  in  the  country.  The  African  negroes  are  the 
best  adapted  to  held  labour  ;  the  Malays  are  esteem- 
ed the  most  acute  in  point  of  intellect,  and  the  most 
docile ;  the  artizans,  therefore,  are  generally  taken 
from  this  class  ;  but  they  are  capricious  and  vindic- 
tive ;  they  set  so  little  value  upon  their  own  lives, 
that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  commit  the  most  atro- 
cious and  unprovoked  murders,  to  giatify^  their  re- 
venge for  injuries  received  or  supposed.  Their  dis- 
posatioos  were  so  well  known  to  the  Dutch  govern- 
meot,  that  tlie  colonists  were  prohibited  from  having 
Malay  slaves  ;  but  many  evaded  the  taw,  and  forfeit* 
cd  tHeir  lives  for  their  temerity. 

It  lias  been  observed,  that  slaves  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  are  well  treated  by  their  masters,  a  po- 
Kttiwi  which  we  are  the  less  disposed  to  controvert, 
because  we  suppose  tt  to  have  been  founded  on  com- 
parison of  the  condition  of  the  most  unfortunate  of 
our  fellow  creatures  in  this  and  other  countries,  where 
the  horror*  uf  the  slave  trade  exist  ;  but  since  it  is 
self-evident,  that  the  comfort  a.jd  happiness  of  the 
slave  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  temper,  ha- 
bit*, and  character  of  hiS  master,  we  need  not  cite 


examples  to  demonstrate,  that  cruelty  is  the  necessary 
and  inseparable  concomitant  of  slavery,  even  in  its 
mildest  form.  For  the  commerce  and  government  of 
Cape  Town,  we  must  refer  to  the  preceding  article, 
and  the  authorities  thereto  subjoined.  S.  l>at.  S3* 
55'  42",   E.  Long.  18°  23'  15".  •     (/)) 

CAPELLA,  a  star  of  the  iirst  magnitude,  in  the 
left  shoulder  of  Auriga.     See  Astronomv,  p.  747- 

CAPIAS,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  writ  or  pro- 
cess, of  which  there  are  several  kinds. 

Capias  ad  respondendunty  is  a  writ  sued  out  before 
judgment,  where  an  origituil'u  taken  out,  &c.  to  take 
the  defendant,  who  had  neglected  to  appear  in  the 
previous  process,  and  make  nim  answer  the  plaintiff. 
If,  therefore,  the  defendant,  being  summoned,  makes 
defiault,  or  if  the  sheriff  returns  a  nihil,  or  that  the 
defendant  hath  nothing  whereby  he  may  be  summon- 
ed, attached,  or  distrained,  the  capias  usually  issues, 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  take  the  body  of  the  de> 
fcndant,  and  keep  him,  so  as  he  may  present  him  in 
court  on  the  day  of  the  return.  This  writ,  and  all 
others  subsequent  to  the  original, — not  issuing  out 
of  chancery,  but  from  the  court  into  which  the  ori- 
ginal was  returnable,  grounded  on  what  has  passed  in 
that  court,  in  consequence  of  the  sheriff's  return,  it- 
suing  under  the  private  <ieal  of  that  court,  and  not 
under  the  great  seal  of  England  ;  and  teste' d, — not  in 
the  king's  name,  but  in  that  of  the  chief  justice  only, 
arc  called  judicial,  not  original.,  writs.  And  these 
several  writs  must  respectively  bear  date,  the  same 
day  on  which  the  writ  immediately  preceding  was 
returnable.  But  it  is  now  the  usual  practice  to  sue 
out  the  capias,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  supposed 
reium  of  the  sheriff ;  and,  afterwards,  a  Hctitioua  ori- 
ginal is  drawn  up,  and  a  proper  return  thereupon, 
in  order  to  give  the  proceedtngs  a  colour  of  regu> 
larity. 

If  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  which  the  injury  ia 
supposed  to  be  committed,  and  the  action  islaid,  can« 
not  find  the  defendant  in  his  jurisdiction,  he  return* 
non  est  inventus ;  upon  which  another  wnt  issues,  cal- 
led a  testatum  capias,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  where  the  defendant  is  supposed  to  reside. 
But  in  this  case,  also,  it  is  usual  to  make  out  a  lestU' 
turn  capias  at  the  Erst,  on  the  6upp>ositioQ  that  not 
only  an  original,  but  a  previous  capias  had  beea 
granted,  although  in  reality  they  never  were.  When 
a  defendant  absconds,  however,  and  the  plaintiff 
would  proceed  to  an  outlawry  against  him,  an  origi- 
nal writ  must  be  sued  out  regularly,  and  after  that  a 
capiat.  And  if  the  sheriff  returns  a  non  est  inventus 
upon  the  first  capias,  tlicn  there  issues  an  alias,  and 
after  that  a  pturies  writ ;  and  if  a  non  est  inventus  be 
returned  upon  all  of  these,  then  a  writ  of  exigent 
may  be  sued  out  in  order  to  outlawry. 

Such  is  the  first  process  in  the  Court  of  Commoa 
Pleas.  In  the  King's  Bench,  also,  they  may,  aivd 
frequently  do,  proceed  by  original  writ,  with  attach- 
meni  and  capias,  particularly  lu  actions  of  ejectmeot 


TapelJa, 
Capia*. 


*  "     '     '  '-.ir  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  the  dififcrent  worlu  which  contain  nn  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will 
Its''  0  that  wc  have  had  access  to  much  voiuubit:  and  original  inibriniiiion  which  hma  never  h«en  publiiihed,  and  that 

we  1....^  .......  Ljeen  enabJcd  to  correct  innny  errors  which  the  latest  writer*  huve  committed.     For  ihoiu  important  communica- 

tioru,  the  F.ditorhiis  b«en  indebted  to  William  Somfbvillr,  Ew].  ln«pcctur  of  Military  Hospilalti,  who  spent  munj  years  at  the 
Cape,  and  who  was  peculiarly  Hti4:d,  txith  by  hi«  situation  and  taJents,  to  obtain  the  moTii  correct  Infonnation  reitpecting  that 
toiponant  colony.  We  trust  that  in  many  oth«r  porta  of  oar  woric  we  shall  have  occasion  to  acknowledge  aiuiataiice  from  the 
lamc  quarter:  and  in  the  mean  time  we  look  forward  with  much  impatience  to  the  publication  of  that  gcotleman's  Tiavcla 
iato  the  intciior  of  Africa,  wbich  we  hope  be  will  soon  he  indttced  to  give  to  the  world.     Kb. 
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If 
t 


fi:  a  dit  la  JmdV»)i4mM0& 


tbe  body  of  ofte  vho  ti  Sned  to  t|i«  Jung  for  tomt  o^  ^ 
itAecb  tm  docn  not  diiclarge  tW  (ixie  according  to  ** 
the  }«%ncni.     By  the  tututir  5  v)d  6«  W.  «  H. 
C-  H>  cfipitiiur  ^tie4  wrt  uken  i«r«.y  in  tvvOTil  cmt*. 

GupittM  itt  trifhcmam,  is  a  writ  vclikh  lie*  f<»r  ri* 
-covering  g^o6*  or  cattle  tftken  in  dittreH,  wlwti  iW 
jftetifrs  iTiqtjr«t  detertnioea  a«^in»T  the  clikircutor.  If 
the  distre^it  be  lakei;  out  of  tbe  county*  Of  coocnltdt 
so  that  the  sheriff  cannot  make  dcliversncc  in  rtptm^ 
then  th^rr  issues  to  him  a  cupias  in  ipiihirmTvt,  «f  it 
vriito  namio,  a  trnti  which  si^rairirt  a  rvci^rocal  dti* 
tTcti,  to  Cftke  84  in:in7  goodi  or  oattle  of  ibe  dktreMr, 
by  way  of  repriwli. 

Capiat  ad  awiicndmrnjudicinrnt  b  a  wvk  wbich  M» 
aitei  again«c  otie  who  hit  bten  found  gutlty  of  «  m^ 
demeanor,  to  bring  hifn  in  to  recetre  bia  jodginait; 
aad  if  h«  abacobd^  be  inay  be  proseciitedt  c*eik  l» 
outlawry.     Blackett  Commmt.  B.  iv.  cb.  ^,    (t) 


li  J 


XTi^UXltftlfi^T  T  R  A  C  T I  ON. 


tfrMHOMMS  ^^'dfMMOy  jfttTMtMM. 


MmoMu     &|ik  L  I£  wtttr,  or  .My  olhcr  Ani, 
of  eapUUry  jugicmy  jmijthe  wrtalfitt  •  ftnM  Mtftt,  be 
*''"'''°''*  Mtft  ■  tluB  TrnttfiL  lilt  fliiM  in  rnnf  rt  with  rlir  i 

of  the  vmmA  wiUberaiMd.tbovethefevd  of  the  fluid 

■in  tlw  flwldlo  of'tho  wtmti,  and  the  find  ni^oe«a 

tbctcnoMtodbroBoltvotcdni^ttf fluid.   SerPbie 

FbATs  CX.<;x  Kig.  :lt  «We  A,  B  we  tWddw  of  ihe  wmI, 

''«•>•       MdciKtkecfetBtadfliikL 

iSy.fl>1f  »«ilidbodyi»imMniiin«flokWAe 
dkod  vitthoniiid rooBd  tlK adn of  iIk aoiidt  «  ID 
-FTf.  &  -^Sl'*  ^'^'^ ^  Jttfciinliii,  «Mi« iltlM  demad  floid. 
'JAck  olwwnMo  Bo^  be  1MB  ■■■(  dMmctl]Eiv  by 
<mwaigtheiMgerf«jnrctiKond^tct,  wenhjr  it- 
fflactian.fraBi-tht  laid  -ovfacB.  The  wclilifiliai- 
ragrwiUiadieatef^bfitt^ome  of  CBnB».tliejBogoi> 
tod*  aad  cxtcat  of  the  dented  omp. 

£afi.  fl.  Jf  the  floid,  oaedia  cspcraMOtt  1  aod  S, 
•it  pi^rcoiy,  or  ury  fid  in  ■  titte  of  faeoo,  the  floid 
4n  pMMplwilJi  the  odes  of  the  fCMd  io  Exp.  I,  or 
jfidiktheddefofthe  wUd  body  in  £9.  i;  wiH  be 

jni0nMB  ^JM—^"*,  that  la  a  tote 
^'  liiaMtiM(jf9d«ctorth» 


depretaed  below  the  general  level,  u  13  exbdnttd  it  ft 
FifTuret  3d  and  4th.  jm 

Etp,  4.  If  a  glau  tube  A,  whoac  uttcmal  dooe>  ^ 
ter  or  bore  k  !cU  tJuf)  (hit  ]  Oth  of  bq  tndi,  he»  ^ 
mrrtK-d  at  one  cod  ioto  «  ^ukI  to  tbr  ««<«*el  MK,  t]K|2 
fluid  will  rite  to  A  to  a  cmi»id«rable  betght  'hw  |^ 
iiw  fluid  turfarir.  If  aaotber  e«pdliwy  tabcfiatw 
gitoter  bnre  ■*  iniDftrKd  ia  the  aame  duid,  the  li 
will  also  nje  in  tbetobc  above  its  kret,  but  soltai 
B  height  a«  in  tl»e  tube  A.  By  comp»nog  the 
of  ttte  fluid  In  tbe  two  tubea^  crtth  tbe  dizilMnJ 
their  bore*,  it  U  found  ibaC  the  beiglica  mv  i 
M  tbe  diaoiPteri.  Thftt  ifii  iif  I>  be  the  daneteli 
the  iargvT  tube  DB,  if  tbe  diftfiif  ter  of  the 
tube  CA|  A  the  altttnde  of  tbr  fluid  in  tbe 
and  «  it*  tltitude  to  the  latter,  wr  ahaU  lave  A;' 
^i  D,  and  t^OD^ucAtly  AD^a^.  Hence  it  foU 
tbat  tbe  product  foriDed  by  multiplying  tbe  diiaxtl^ 
of  any  capillary  tube,  by  the  aJtttude  to  vhieb  Mf 
£uid  nKi  tri  the  tube,  tc  a  coiHtant  quaotity^ 

Tbe  foUowing  are  the  betgbtt  to  which  watO'lo 
been  obaerred  to  rite  tn  CkpOIaiy  tubra^  i«^Q«l# 
a  tube  wbote  dianieter  ti  Tign;^  of  ut  ndt: 


H»y«dT««y^ 

Hdlitraoa. 

Dr  fifwiter. 

ATCr^gc  aonincd  1>y  Dr  Yowf. 

Mooge. 

Wdi&Rcbc.  *  Sm^ 

Deduced  fram 


CATILLARY    ATTRACTION. 


TKe  great  dwcrepancy  between  these  reiults,  which 

^  amounts  to  more  tban   a  half  of  the  whole  altitudet 

it  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  total  iosufficiency 

of  the  metbod  of  measuremeat  which  was  employed. 

Esp.  5.  If  the  preceding  experiment  ii  tried  with 
fluids  of  different  kinds,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
fiac  to  different  altitudes.  Messrs  Hauy  and  Tremery 
found,  that  oil  of  oranges  rose  6.74  thousandths  of 
a  metre,  in  a  tube  whose  diameter  was  one  thousandth 
of  a  metre,  which  reduced  to  a  tube  -j^  of  aii  inch  ia 
diameter,  gives  only  l.Ot+T  inch,  or  0.010447  for  the 
constant  quantity.  Mr  Benjamin  Martin  made  a  va- 
riety of  experiments  on  different  fluids,  with  a  tube 
Iff-  of  an  inch  io  diameter,  aod  obtained  the  following 
rrsulta. 


Altitude  of  Constant 

the  i'luid*.  Product. 

Common  spring  Water  ......   1.2  .048 

Spirit  of  Wine I, I  .044 

Tincture  of  Galls l.l  .044 

Recent  Urine 1.1  .044 

Vinegar 0.95  .038 

Spirit  of  Salt 0.9  .036 

Ol.  Tart.  p«r  deliq 0.9  .036 

Small  Beer 0.9  .036 

Strong  Spirit  of  Nitre 0.85  .034 

Spirit  of  Hartshorn 0.85  .034 

Crrara 0.8  .092 

Skimmed  MUk 0.8  .082 

Aquafortis 0.75  .030 

Red  Wine     0.75  .036 

White  Wine    0.75  .036 

Ale 0.75  .030 

OL  SuL  per  Campan 0.65  .036 

Sulphuric  Add 0.65  .026 

Sweet  Oil 0.6  .024 

Oil  of  Turpenune 0.55  .02^ 

Geoe^ 0.55  .022 

Rum 0.5  .090 

Brandy 0.5  .080 

White  hard  Varnish 0.5  .020 

Spin*  of  Wine 0.45  .018 

Tincturr  of  Mara 0.45  .018 


I 


I 

H      Exp.  6.     If  tubet  of  different  lengths  arc  employ- 

B    ed,  the  fluid  will  never  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tube, 

^  however  short.     Thus  in  Fig.  5.  if  the  tube  AC  is 

broken  off  at  P,  the  fluid  will  stand  at  p  below  the 

top  P,  though  it  formerly  roae  as  high  as  A.     We 

Ihaire  tried  this  experiment  repeatedly  with  a  tube 
0i86  of  an  inch  long,  and  0.04o  in  diameter,  and 
Iwvc  Ibund  that  the  fluid  abvitys  rises  to  the  very  top 
•(the  tube. 
Exp.  7.  If  a  capillary  tube,  composed  of  two  cy. 
lindcTB  of  different  bores,  be  immersed  in  a  fluid 
first  with  the  widest  part  downwards,  as  at  £,  Fig.  5. 
and  afm^ards  with  the  narrowest  part  downwards, 
aaat  F»  Fi^  6.  the  fluid  will  ascend  in  both  cases  to 
the  mae  beiebt. 

£«pk  8.  When  the  widest  part  of  the  tube  is  not 
eaftiUary,  but  is  of  such  a  magnitude  that  the  fluid 
will  not  rise  spontaneously  to  the  smaller  part,  let  the 
vider  p«rt  be  filled  by  tuctiou,  and  the  fluid  will  stand 
at  the  same  height  m  the  smaller  part  of  the  tube,  a« 
it  would  have  (done  had  the  whole  tube  beta  of  the 
t  ^mst  with  the  capillary  part. 


Exp.  9.  If  the  tube,  when  filled  by  suction,  as  in  the    Capillary 
prccedtng  experiment,  is  placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  Attracnc 
air  pump,  and  the  air  exhausted,  the  fluid  in  the  wider  » 

part  of  the  tube    will   not  remain   suspended  in  the 
tube  as  formerly,  but  will  fall  down  into  the  vesrel. 

£xp.  10.  If  one  tube  is  placed  within  another  so 
that  their  axes  coincide,  the  water  will  rise  in  the 
space  between  the  tubes  only  to  half  the  height  that 
it  would  have  done  in  a  single  tube,  in  which  the  di* 
ameter  of  the  bore  is  equal  to  the  interval  between 
the  two  tubes. 

Erp.  1 1 .  When  the  intern.il  diameter  of  several  ca- 
pillary tubes  are  equal,  the  fluid  will  rise  to  the  same 
height  whether  the  tubes  are  thin  or  thick. 

Exp.  12.  Having  plunged  a  capillary  tube  into  wa* 
ter,  let  the  lower  extremity  of  it  be  closed  with  the 
Bnger,  and  when  the  tube  is  taken  out  of  the  water, 
let  its  external  surface  be  gently  wiped.  Upon  with- 
drawing the  finger,  the  water  is  seen  to  subside  in 
the  tube  and  form  a  drop  at  its  lower  base;  but  the 
height  of  the  column  is  always  greater  than  the  ele- 
vation of  the  water  in  the  tube,  in  the  commou  ex- 
periment  of  plunging  it  in  water.  It  has  also  bcea 
observed,  that  the  increase  in  the  elevation  of  the  wa- 
ter is  more  considerable,,  the  smaller  the  diameter  of 
the  drop  beneath. 

Exp.  13.  If  a  drop  of  -water  i«  introduced  into  a 
conical  capillary-  tube,  open  at  both  ends*  and  held  in 
a  horizontal  position,  it  will  move  towards  the  vertex 
of  the  cone. 

Exp.  1 4.  When  water  is  forced  through  a  capillary 
tube,  of  such  a  bore  that  it  is  discharged  only  in  sue 
cessive  drops,  it  will  flow  in  a  constant  and  accelers* 
ted  stream  when  the  tube  is  electrified,  and  the  acce- 
leration will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  diame* 
ter  of  the  bore.  This  fact  seems  to  be  denied  by  • 
Carmoy.     Sec  Jovrit.  de  Physiqufft  xlv.  106. . 

Exp,  15.  A  capillary  syphon   which   discharge* 
cold  water  only  by  drops,  will  discharge  water  of  a  ■ 
higher  temperature  in  a  continued  stream. 

Exp.  16.  Let  a  capillary  tube  be  held  in  a  position 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  let  a  drop  of  liquid  be 
let  fall  upon  its  surface,  then  bringing  the  tube  into 
a  vertical  position  at  the  instant  when  the  drop  has 
arrived  at  the  inferior  orifice,  the  fluid  will  run 
through  the  orifice,  and  rise  in  the  interior  of  the 
lube. 

Exp.  17.  If  the  preceding  experiments  with  capil- 
lary tubes,  excepting  Exj).  9,  be  made  in  the  exhaust- 
ed receiver  of  an  air  pump,  the  fluids  will  rise  to  the 
same  height  as  in  the  open  air. 

Exp.  18.  If  the  bore  of  a  capillary  lube  be  lined 
with  a  very  thin  coating  of  grease,  or  any  unctuous 
substance,  the  water  will  not  ascend  in  the  tube. 

Exp.  19.  By  observing  carefully  the  upper  surface  Form  of  the 
of  the  column  of  fluid,  elevated  in  capillary  tubes,  it  ^','**=f  °' 
will  be  found  to   be  concave  upwards.     M.    Hauy  °*"' * '° 
found,  that  in  capillary  tubes  of  glass,  of  very  small  lu^**' 
diameters,  the  concave  surfaces  of  water  and  of  oik 
differ  very  little  from  the  form  of  a  hemisphere. 

Exp.  'io.  If  the  capillary  tube  is  taken  out  of  the 
fluid  m  which  it  is  immersed,  and  inclined  to  the  ho- 
rizon so  that  the  included  fluid  may  obey  the  action 
of  gravity,  the  concavity  will  appear  at  both  ends  of 
the  column,  and  suffers  no  variation  either  in  its  shape 
or  size,  whether  the  tube  be  held  in  a  rerticalj  a  ho- 
ritontal,  or  an  oblique  direction. 
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Capillary        Exp.  21.    When  the  column  of  water  is  thus  made 
Attraction,  jq  move  along  the  tube,  it  eecms  to  suffer  a  resiitance 
aj  it  approachei  to  either  cndt  and  it  does  not  com- 
pletely reach  the  extremity  of  the  tube  till  the  tube 
is  almost  inverted. 

Exj).  22.  When  a  capillary  tube  is  immersed  in 
mercury,  or  in  any  metal  m  a  state  of  fusion,  the 
fluid,  instead  of  rising,  ii  depressed  in  the  tube  be- 
■pi.iTE  ex.  low  the  general  level.  See  Fig-  4.  Gellert  found  that 
Fig.  4.  when  a  glass  tube  was  immersed  in  mflted  lead,  the 
depreijion  multiplied  by  the  bore  was  0.054.  Messrs 
Hauy  and  Tremery  found,  that  the  dcpne.ssion  of  mer- 
cury  in  a  capillary  tube  one  thousandth  part  of  a  metre 
in  diameter,  or  0.039371  of  an  English  inch,  was 
0.2887  of  an  English  inch,  the  product  being  .01 137. 
The  ultimate  product  inferred  from  Lord  Charles 
Cavendish's  experiments  is  .015. 

Exp.  23.  Iia  drop  of  mercury  be  introduced  into 
a  conical  capillary  tube,  held  in  a  horizontal  position^ 
the  mercury  will  move  towards  the  wide  end. 

Exp.  24.  By  observing  the  surface  of  a  column 
of  mercury  depressed  in  a  capillary  tube,  or  inclosed 
in  a  barometer  tube,  it  will  be  found  to  be  convex 
Upwards.  Mr  Hauy  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
this  convexity  differs  very  little  from  the  form  of  a 
hemftpherf?.  Dr  T.  Young  maintains  that  this  result 
is  inaccurate,  and  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  with  the  side  of  the  tube  is 
i40°.  He  obtained  this  result,  by  observing  in  what 
position  the  light  reflected  from  the  mercurial  sur- 
face began  to  reach  the  eye,  and  he  has  found  it  cor- 
rect, from  the  comparison  of  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
periments of  difterent  kinds.  This  ingenious  phi- 
losopher has  prosecuted  this  branch  of  capillary 
attraction  with  grcM  ability  and  success.  He  has 
calculated  the  precise  form  of  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury in  a  variety  of  cases.  In  order  to  confirm  these 
calculations,  he  employed  another  method,  which 
coHhists  in  finding  the  mass  of  the  quantity  of  fiuid, 
supported  by  the  tension  of  the  surface  at  each  con- 
centric circle,  and  inferring  from  this  the  inclination 
of  the  curve  to  the  horizon,  assuming  for  the  mean 
height  the  height  of  the  external  circumference  of 
each  portion  ;  a  supposition  which  almost  compen- 
sates for  the  omission  of  the  curvature  of  its  surface. 
As  a  specimen  of  these  methods,  we  shall  insert  the 
following  Tables,  by  means  of  which  the  curves  may 
be  correctly  delineated.  They  are  suited  to  a  cen- 
tral depression  of  0.007. 

First  Method  by  the  Curvature. 


Arc. 

MoritODtal 
ordinate. 

Depression. 

Arc. 

Horizontat 
urdinate. 

Depression. 

0 

.00000 

.00700 

12 

.16177 

.01986 

I 

.02444 

.(M)721 

14 

.17338 

.02254 

2 

.04758 

.00782 

16 

.18344 

.02524 

3 

.06651 

.008C5 

18 

.19229 

.02793 

A 

.08338 

.00968 

20 

.20012 

.03063 

5 

.09791 

.01082 

25 

.21603 

.03722 

6 

.11049 

.01203 

30 

.22869 

,(H381 

-» 
t 

.12153 

.01329 

35 

.23895 

.05033 

S 

.13146 

.01458 

40 

.24731 

.05676 

9 

.14022 

.01589 

45 

.25430 

.06307 

10 

.14814 

.01721 

50 

.25986 

.06911 

Second  method  by  the  Tetuton, 


Arc. 

Hnritonial  Oepnaaion. 
ordinate.        ^ 

Arc.    W"""*""' 
1   ordinate. 

Depnakm. 

.00 
.08 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
,14 

00000 
.02000 
.04000 
.05999 
.07997 
.09993 
.11985 
.13971 

.00700 
.00714 
.00757 
.00S30 
.00939 
.01101 
.01302 
.01566 

.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.2705 

.1594« 
,17908 
.1984a 
.21732 
.23550 
.25039 
,25740 

.01909 
.OSS53 
.0C9S1 
.0965S 
XH590 
.06707 
.06460 

Dr  Young  has  embodied  the  results  of  these  calcu- 
lations in  the  following  formula,  which  rtvei  the 
central    depression    without   any   perceptible   error, 

e=-r-i — TTT^y  which  is  nearly  half  the  verted  line 
dd-^O.lo 

of  a  spherical  surface,  and  then  /'  =  -1-.—^  S  c 

— 14.5  c^.  This  approximate  formula  suppose*  the 
surface  to  be  spherical,  and  is  corrected  by  t  com- 
parison with  the  results  of  the  calculations,  ao  as  t« 
agree  with  them  all  without  an  error  of  one  two- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  the.  n>ust  unfavourable  cases. 
Dr  Young  has  also  found  a  formula,  when  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tube  is  moderate,  for  shewing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  central  and  marginal  depression, 
which  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  correcting 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  whether  we  hare  ob- 
tained a  measure  of  the  highest  or  lowest  point  of 
the  surface 

_5  d  4-100(/'      

^"llfiiJ-l-  \QOdi)  4-  18 
If  d  were  very  large,  it  would  require  aome  farther 
correction,  g  being  ultimately  too  great  by  0.0069- 
As  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  in- 
teresting subject  any  farther,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr  Young's  able  paper  od  the  Cohe* 
sinn  of  Fluids,  published  in  the  PhiL  Tram,  for 
1805,  and  in  bis  lectures  on  Nat.  PhiL  vol.  ii.  p. 
666—669. 

Exp.  25.  When  the  mercury  and  the  capillary 
tube  arc  perfectly  dry,  the  fluid  will  rise  above  tbe 
general  level,  like  all  other  hquids.  This  was  ascer- 
tained by  Professor  Casbois  of  Metz,  who  boiled  the 
mercury  several  times,  in  order  to  free  it  iirom  all  hu- 
midity, and  expel  any  foreign  particles.  By  drying 
the  mercury  and  the  tube  to  a  very  great  degree, 
Messrs  La  Place  and  Lavoisier  constructed  banMOe* 
ters,  in  which  the  mercurial  column  was  tennoalcd 
above  by  a  plane  surface,  and  they  even  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury  coocate. 
The  observations  given  under  Experiment  24  are  pt- 
ferable  to  barometers  constructed  in  the  usual  way. 

Exp.  26.    If  two  plates  of  glass  be  placed  ponllel  j 


to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  about 


Totr 


of  as 


inch,  the  water  in  which  they  are  immersed  will  rise 
one  inch  above  its  level  in  the  vessel ;  and  when  the 
plates  are  placed  at  different  distances,  the  heights  to 
which  the  water  will  rise,  will  be  reciprocally  pro* 
portional  to  the  distances  of  the  plates. 

Exp.  27.     If  a  capillary  tube  be  uken  of  tuch  a 
magnitude,  that  the  diameter  of  its  bore  if  equal  to 
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,     the  distance  between  the  plates  in  the  preceding  ex> 

■*^*  pcriment,  the  water  will  rise  in  it  to  the  same  height 

ae  between  the  plates.    See  Newton's  Optics,  p.  366. 

Exp.  28.  If  a  fluid  is  either  elevated  or  depressed 
between  two  vertical  and  parallel  planes,  the  planes 
will  tend  to  approach  each  other. 

Exp.  29.  "  If  two  plane  polished  plates  of  glass, 
three  or  four  inches  broad,  and  twenty  or  twenty-live 
long,  be  laid  one  of  them  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the 
other  upon  the  first,  so  as  at  one  of  their  ends  tu 
touch  one  another,  and  contain  an  angle  of  about  10 
or  15  minutes,  and  the  tame  be  first  moistened  on 
their  inward  sides  with  a  clean  cloth  dipped  into  oil 
of  oranges,  or  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  a  drop  or  two 
of  the  oil  or  spirit  be  let  fall  upon  the  lower  glass  at 
the  other  end  ;  so  soon  as  the  upper  glass  is  laid  down 
upon  the  lower,  so  as  to  touch  it  at  one  end  as  above, 
and  to  touch  the  drop  at  the  other  end,  making  with 
the  lower  glass  an  angle  of  about  10  or  15  minutes ; 
the  drop  will  begin  to  move  towards  the  concourse 
of  the  glasses,  and  will  continue  to  move  with  an  ac- 
celerated motion  till  it  arrives  at  that  concourse  of 
the  glasses.  For  the  two  glasses  attract  the  drop, 
mnd  make  it  run  that  way  towards  which  the  attrac- 
tions incline.  And  if  when  the  drop  is  in  motion, 
you  lift  up  that  end  of  the  glasses  where  they  meet, 
and  towards  which  the  drop  moves,  the  drop  will 
aacend  between  the  glasses,  and  therefore  ia  attracted. 
And  as  you  lift  up  the  glasses  more  and  more,  the 
drop  wiU  ascend  slower  and  slower,  and  at  length 
rest,  being  then  carried  downwards  by  its  weight  as 
much  as  upwards  by  the  attraction.  And  by  this 
means  you  may  know  the  force  by  which  the  drop 
h  attracted  at  all  distances  from  the  concourse  of  the 
glasses.  Now,  by  some  experiments  of  this  kind, 
(made  by  Mr  Hauk^bee,)  it  has  been  found  that  the 
attraction  is  almost  reciprocally  in  a  duphcate  pro- 
portion of  the  distance  of  the  middle  of  the  drop 
tirom  the  concourse  of  the  glasses,  viz.  reciprocally  in 
a  simple  proportion,  by  reason  of  the  spreading  of 
the  drop,  and  its  touching  each  glass  in  a  larger  sur- 
face ;  and  again  reciprocally  iu  a  simple  proportion, 
by  reason  of  the  attraction  growing  stronger  within 
the  same  quantity  of  attracting  surface.  The  attrac- 
ttoQ  therefore  within  the  same  quantity  of  attracting 
•tirface  is  reciprocally  as  the  distance  between  the 
|[laurs.  And  therefore,  where  the  distance  is  exceed- 
ing Wiall,  the  attraction  must  be  exceeding  great." 
Newton's  Optics,  p.  367. 

Lsp.  30.  If  the  plates  in  Erp.  S6.  are  inclined  to 
each  other  at  9  small  angle,  and  are  immersed  in 
water  with  the  line  of  their  intersection  vertical,  the 
water  will  ascend  between  them,  and  will  form  a  beau- 
tiful curve.  This  experiment  is  represented  in  Fig.  6. 
Bv  measuring  the  ordinates  and  abscissae  of  the  curve 
a  o,  Mr  Hauksbee  found  it  to  be  the  common  Apol- 
kraian  hyperbola.  This  indeed  follows  from  Exp.  S6, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  altitudes  are  reciprocally 
as  thedistances  of  the  plates.  The  heights  of  the  fluid 
being  the  ordinates  of^the  curve,  and  the  distances  of 
the  plates  being  as  the  abscissae,  the  ordinates  are  in- 
versely proportional  to  their  respective  abscissz,  which 
if  the  property  of  the  common  hyperbola. 

The  preceding  experiments,  though  numerous 
sod  varied,  are  obviously  insufficient  to  form  a  pro- 
per basis  for  a  philosophical  theory.  The  enor- 
mous discrepancy  among  some  of  the  resuUsy  M  ob- 
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tained  by  different  philosophers,  is  completely  be- 
wildering ;  and,  if  we  did  not  know  that  they  were 
all  made  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  should  have 
imagined  that  ther  were  obtained  in  the  dullest  age 
of  experimental  philosophy.  The  height  to  which 
water  ascends  in  a  capillary  tube,  the  diameter  of 
whose  bore  is  ^0-9  of  an  inch,  has  been  stated  in  the 
latest  elementary  works  upon  natural  philosophy,  at 
5  inches  and  3-tenths,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Mr  Atwood  ;  while,  according  to  the  more  recent 
experiments  of  Messrs  Hauy  and  Trcmery,  made  at 
the  de(iie  and  under  the  eye  of  La  Place,  the  water 
rises  only  to  the  height  of  2  inches  and  1 -tenth.  The 
difference  between  these  quantities  amounts  nearly 
to  ifvo-thirds  of  the  whole ;  and  what  is  still  more 
perplexing,  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  particular 
manner  in  which  the  experiments  were  made,  so  that 
we  are  unable  to  discover  any  ground  of  preference, 
from  the  various  precautions  which  were  probably 
taken  by  the  different  observers  to  ensure  accuracy^ 
and  to  avoid  error. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  writer  of  this  ir- 
licle  resolved  to  repeat  the  experiments  himself;  and 
he  was  particularly  anxious  to  bring  his  apparatus 
into  such  a  state,  that  he  could  always  obtain  the 
same  result  by  repeated  trials.  After  much  trouble, 
he  succeeded  jn  this  attempt  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  water  uniformly  stood  at  the  same  height  in  the 
tube;  and  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  was  obtained 
for  the  other  fluids,  which  were  submitted  to  exami> 
nation.  To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  degree  of  confidence  which  these  results 
should  inspire,  we  shall  describe  the  precautions 
which  were  found  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  expe- 
riments. 

Having  obtained  a  glass  tube  7.9  inches  long, 
and  of  a  uniform  circular  bore,  we  took  a  wire  of  ■ 
less  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  tube,  and  formed  a 
small  hook  at  one  of  its  ends.  This  hook  was  fasten- 
ed to  the  middle  of  a  worsted  thread,  of  such  a  size* 
as  when  doubled,  to  fill  the  bore  of  the  tube.  The 
wire  was  then  passed  through  the  tube,  and  the 
worsted  thread  drawn  after  it ;  and  when  the  whole 
was  plunged  in  an  alkaline  solution,  the  worsted 
thread  was  fixed  at  one  end,  and  the  tube  was  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards,  till  it  was  completely  de- 
prived, by  its  friction  on  the  thread,  of  any  grease  or 
foreign  matter  which  might  have  adhered  to  it.  The 
tube  and  thread  were  then  taken  to  clean  water*  and 
the  same  operation  was  repeated. 

When  the  tube  was  thus  perfectly  cleaned,  it  was 
fixed  vertically,  by  means  of  a  level,  in  the  axis  of  a 
piece  of  wood  D,  supported  by  the  arm  AD,  fix- 
ed upon  a  stand  AB;  and  it  was  also  furnished  with 
an  index  mn,  which  was  moveable  to  and  from  the 
extremity  b.  On  the  arm  CE,  moveable  in  a  ver- 
tical direction  by  the  nut  C,  was  placed  a  glass  vessel 
F,  containing  the  fluid,  and  nearly  filled  with  it.  The 
nut  C  was  then  turned  till  the  extremity  b  of  the 
tube  touched  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  which  was  in- 
dicated by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  liquor  round  it« 
sides.  The  fluid  then  rose  in  the  tube  till  it  remain- 
ed stationary,  and  the  index  mn  was  moved  till  its  ex- 
tremity n  pointed  out  the  exact  position  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  fluid.  In  this  situation,  the  distance 
n  If  was  a  measure  of  the  ascent  of  the  Uquid  above 
its  level  in  the  vessel  £.  In  order  to  ascertain,  how- 
8f 
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t   ment,  wtiicli  liti  been  comtructed  and  tried  with  sac- 

***  cm,  we  cm  employ  flolids  of  all  kindsj  and  ascertain 

^   their  action  upon  fluids,  under  circuraatances  which 

-  coold  not  be  obtained  with  capillary  tube*.    This  me- 

tfaod  has  another  great  adrantage,  as  it  is  extremely 

easy  to  remove  from  the  outsides  of  the  solids  all  that 

grease  and  foreign  matter  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 

'remove  in  tubes  of  glass.    In  another  part  of  our 

'work,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  complete  draw* 

{ng  of  this  instroment,  and  a  table  of  results  for  va* 

lions  bodies.     See  Dr  Brewster's  Treatise  on  New 

PUhmjAical  InstrtHnents,  for  varioiu  purpoKS  m 

'Ike  Arts  and  Sciekces,  Book  vi.  £din.  1812. 

Theory  vf  Capillary  Attraction. 

if  .  Dr  Hooke,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  writersonca- 
idlary  attraclionj  ascribed  the  ascent  of  fluids,  in  capil- 

^  ury  tubes,  l«  tlie  unequal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
•risirg  from  •  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  air 
in  ooatsequence  of  its  friction  in  the  tube.  This  opi- 
Mon  was  maintained  till  the  cxperianent  was  tried  in 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  when  the  fluid  was 
ifeand  to  rise  as  high  in  vacuo  as  in  the  open  air,  a 
•new  cause  was  sought  for  the  phenomenon.  Sir 
laaacHewton  and  Mr  Hauksbee  were  of  opinion,  that 
•the  attfietion  of  the  tube  was  insensible  at  sensible 
^islaoces.  Dr  Jorio  ascribed  the  saspensionof  the  fluid 
to  the  attraction  ol  the  ring  of  glass  to  which  the 
apper  surfiMse  of  the  water  is  conrigiioas,  and  adheres. 
•Dr  Ham«ltoa  and  Dr  Matthew  Young  maintained, 
-that  the  fluid  was  elevated  by  the  lower  ring  of  gUss 
coatignous  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  that  this 
ring  raises  the  portions  of  fluid  imnnediatdiy  beloW 
it,  and  then  the  other  portions  in  succession,  till  the 
oeliunn  th^s  elevated  was  in  equilbrium  with  the  at- 
tnction  of  the  ring. 

tf  Clairaut  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  mathe- 
■adcian  who  gave  any  thing  like  •  theory  of  ca^Ihh 
■ry  attraction.  After  pointing  out  the  insufiaency 
iK'preceding  theories,  be  enters  into  an  analysis  of 
•U  the  forces  by  which  the  fluid  is  suspended  in  the 
'  tube,  of  which  we  riiall  endeavour  to  rive  our  read- 

X  cn  a  brief  account.  Let  ABCDEFGH  be  the 
aection  of  a  ci^illary  tube,  MNP  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  the  vessel,  I  i  the  heieht  of  its  ascent,  VIZ 
the  coBcave  surface  of  the  fluid  column,  and  IKLM 
•■SI  udefiaitely  small  column  of  fluid  reaching  to  the 
corvee  at  M.  Now  the  cdumn  ML  is  solicited  by 
the  force  of  gravity  which  acts  throu^  the  whole 
-csCeut  of  the  column,  and  by  tlie  reciprocal  attrae- 
•tionof  the  mdiecoke,  which,  though  they  act  the 
.anae  in  all  the  potnta  of  the  column,  only  exhibit  their 
••fleets  towards  the  extremity  M.  If  any  particle  e 
ia  taken  at  a  less  distance  from  the  surface  than  the 
diatanee  at  which  the  attraction  of  the  Uqotd  gener- 
ally terminates,  and  if  m  n  is  a  plane  paraHel  to  MN, 
atnd  at  the  same  distance  from  the  particle  e,  then  this 
particle  irill  be  equally  attracted  by  the  water  be- 
t«*ecn  the  phnss  MN^  ma.  The  water,  however, 
below  m  »,  will  attract  the  particle  downwards,  and 
tUa  dfect  win  uke  place  as  far  as  the  distance  where 
the  attractkm  ceases. 

The  oolwnn  IK,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  in  a 

atate  of  eq^ibrium  with  ML,  is  acted  upon  by  the 

fcrce  c>f  gnwity  through  the  whole  extent  of  tM  co- 

•kuBiOi  da»  h/f  other  forees  at  the  oppar  and  lower 


extremities  of  the  tube.    The  Aircei  exerted  at  the    Cipillary 
upper  part  ol  the  column,  are  the  attraction  of  the  Attraction, 
tube  uptm  the  particles  of  water,  and  the  reciprocal  ^""^* 
attraction  of  these  particles  ;  but  as  every  particle  is 
as  much  drawn  upwards  as  downwards  by  the  first  of 
these  forces,  the  consideration  of  it  may  be  dropped. 
In  order  to  estimate  the  other  force,  let  a-  horizontal 
plane  VX  touch  the  concavity  at  I,  a  particle  p,  si* 
tuated  infinitely  near  to  I,  is  attracted  bjr  all  the  par- 
ticles above  VX,  and  by  all  below  it  whose  sphere 
of  activity  comprehends  that  particle ;  and  as  the 
particles  above  p  are  fewer  than  those  below  it,  the  re- 
sult of  these  forces  must  be  a  force  acting  downwards. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  forces  which 
act  at  the  lower  end  O  of  the  tube,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  tube  has  a  prolongation  to  the  bottom  ot  the 
vessel,  formed  of  matter  m  the  same  density  as  the 
water.  Let  a  particle  R  be  situated  a  little  above 
the  extremity  ot  the  tube,  and  another  Q  as  much  be« 
low  that  extremity,  ther  will  be  equally  acted  upon  by 
the  water  above  that  place,  and  by  the  water  betwcea 
the  fictitious  prolongation  of  the  tube,  and  therefore 
these  forces  will  destroy  one  another.  By  applying 
to  the  case  of  the  partide  R  the  same  reasomog  that 
was  used  for  the  particle  e,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
result  of  its  attraction  by  the  tube  is  an  attraction 
upwards.  The  particle  R  is  likewise  attracted  down- 
wards by  the  supposed  prolongation  of  the  tubi, 
and  the  difference  between  these  is  the  real  effect. 
Theother  particle  Q  is  also  drawn  upwards  by  the  tube 
with  the  same  force  as  R,  sincu,  by  the  hypothesis, 
it  is  as  far  distant  from  the  points  D,  G,  as  the  par- 
ticle R  is  from  the  points  d,  g,  where,  with  respect  to 
it,  the  real  attraction  of  the  tube  commences.  The 
particle  Q  is  attracted  also  downwardi<,  by  the  sup- 
posed prolongation  of  the  tube,  and  the  difference  df 
these  actions  is  the  reiil  effect.  Hence  the  double  of 
this  force  is  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  that  act  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube.  These  forces,  when  com- 
bined with  those  exerted  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and 
with  the  force  of  gravity,  gi\'e  the  total  expression, 
iriiich  should  be  combined  with  that  of  the  forces 
with  which  the  column  ML  is  actuated. 

Clairaut  then  observes,  that  there  is  an  infinitude 
of  possible  laws  of  attraction  which  will  give  a  sensi- 
ble quantity  for  the  elevation  of  the  fluid  above  the" 
level  MN  when  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  very 
-  small,  and  a  quantity  next  to  Dt>thing  when  the  dia- 
meter is  considerable  ;  and  he  remarks,  that  we  may 
select  the  law  which  gives  the  inverse  ratio  between 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the  height  of  the  li- 
quid, conformable  to  Exp.  4r. 

It  follows  frxnn  the  expression  obtained  by  Clai-  p^^  „  «v 
raut,  that  if  any  solid,  AB,  possesses  half  the  at-  pj^,  |q, 
tractin?  power  of  the  fluid  CD,  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  wul  remain  horizontal ;  for  the  attraction  being 
represented  hf  DA,  DE,  and  DC ;— D A  and  D£ 
may  be  eombmed  into  DB,  and  DB  and  DC  into 
DE,  which  is  vertical.  The  water  will,  therefore, 
not  be  raised,  since  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest  must 
be  perpendicular  to  the  resulting  directbn  of  all  the 
forces  which  act  upon  iti 

When  the  attracting  power  of  the  solid  is  more  pj.  jj, 
than  half  as  great,  the  resultant  of  the  fiorces  will  be 
GF  in  Fig.  11,  and  therefbre  the  fluid  must  rise  to- 
warda  tht  solid,  in  order  to  be  perpendicular  to  GF. 
When  the  attractive  power  of  the  solid  is  less  than 
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that  of  the  fluldi  the  resultant  will  be  HF  in  Fig.  1 1  : 
and  therefore,  as  in  the caseofmercury»  the  surface  must 
be  depressed,  in  order  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  force. 

The  subject  of  capillary  attraction  was  next  taken 
up  by  Segner  in  1751|  who  referred  all  the  pheno- 
mena to  the  attraction  of  the  superficial  particles  of 
the  fluids.  He  deduces  this  principle  from  the  doc- 
trine of  attraction.  He  supposes  the  attraction  of 
the  tube  to  be  insensible  at  sensible  distances  ;  and 
he  has  shewn  that  the  curvature  of  each  part  of  the 
surface  of  a  fluid  is  proportional  to  its  dintance  from 
the  general  level ;  and  without  much  error,  he  has 
obtained  from  expcnraents  the  magnitude  of  this  cur- 
vatiu-e  at  a  given  height  both  for  water  and  mercury. 

M.  Monge  has  followed  Segner  in  ascribing  the  ca- 
pillary phenomena  to  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the 
superficial  particles  of  the  fluids  ;  and  he  maintains 
that  the  surfaces  must  be  formed  into  curves  of  the 
nature  of  lintcarix,  resulting  from  the  uniform  ten- 
sion of  a  surface  resisting  the  pressure  of  a  fluid, 
which  is  either  uniform,  or  varies  according  to  a  gi- 
ven law. 

In  a  very  ingenious  paper  on  the  cohesion  of 
fluids,  which  was  read  by  Dr  Young  in  the  Royal 
Society  in  1805,  that  able  mathematician  has  given  a 
new  theory  of  capillary  attraction.  He  has  reduced 
all  the  phenomena  of  cohesion  to  the  joint  operation 
of  a  cohesive  and  a  repulsive  force,  which  balance  each 
other  in  the  internal  parts  of  a  fluid,  where  the  par- 
ticles are  brought  so  near  that  the  repulsion  is  exactly 
equal  to  ihecohesive/orceby  which  they  are  attract- 
ed ;  and  he  assumes  only,  that  the  repulsion  is  more 
increased  than  the  cohesion,  by  the  mutual  approach 
of  the  particles.  By  this  means  Dr  Young  has  con- 
nected together  a  variety  of  facts  which  had  hitherto 
been  unexplained;  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  wUl 
not  permit  us  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  his 
ingenious  specTilations. 

More  than  a  year  after  the  publication  of  Dr 
Young's  paper,  M.  La  Place  publishtd  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  upon  capillary  attrac- 
tion, where  he  has  proposed  a  tlieory  which  has  led 
him  to  several  conclusions  that  Dr  Young  had  already 
obtained  by  a  nusre  simple  route.  It  is  a  very  singu- 
lar circumstance,  that  La  Place  should  take  no  nO' 
tice  whatever  of  Dr  Young's  labours,  as  the  volume 
ef  the  Transactions  which  contained  them,  and  se- 
veral periodical  works  in  which  they  were  noticed, 
must  naturally  have  found  their  way  to  Paris.  La 
Place  supposes,  from  Exp.  11. and  IS.  that  capillary 
action,  like  the  refractive  force,  and  the  chemical  a£5- 
nitics,  is  only  sensible  at  imperceptible  distances  ; 
that  a  narrow  ring  of  glass  immediately  above  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  exerts  its  force  on  the  water ;  and 
that  this  force,  combined  with  the  weight  of  the  wa- 
ter and  the  cohesion  of  its  particles,  produces  the 
concave  surface  or  meniscus  of  fluid  with  which  the 
column  is  always  terminated.  He  supposes  this  me- 
oiscus  to  be  sustained  by  the  action  oi  the  gla«s,  while 
it  exerts  its  owb  attraction  on  the  fluid  particles  im- 
mediately below  it,  by  means  of  which  their  gravity 
is  diminished,  and  the  water  consequently  ristes  in  the 
tube  ;  and  he  has  determined  the  form  of  the  meniscus 
to  be  that  of  a  hemisphere,  and  its  attraction  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  spherule  of  water  of  the  same  dia- 
Meter.  Hence  tlie  attraction  of  the  meniscus  will  be 
inversely  as  it»  diameter,  or  the  diameter  of  the  tube, 
that  is,  as  the  weight  of  the  elevated  column,  and 


therefore  the  heights  of  ascent  must  be  in*er«ely  u  tb« 
diameter  of  the  tube.  ««  Since  it  has  hitherto  been 
usual  with  natural  philosophers,"  says  La  Place,  '♦  to 
consider  the  concavity  and  convexity  of  the  surfaces 
of  fluids  in  capillary  spaces,  as  a  tecondartf  efftct  of 
capillary  attraction  only,  and  not  as  the  principal 
cause  of  phenomena  of  this  kind,  they  have  not  at- 
tached much  importance  to  the  determination  of  tlie 
curvature  of  these  surfaces.  But  the  theory  which 
has  been  here  advanced,  having  shewn  that  all  the«e 
phenomena  depend  principally  on  the  curvature^  it 
becomes  of  consequence  to  examine  it."  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  high  authority  of  La  Place,  we  agree 
with  Professor  Piayfair  in  thinking,  "  that  the  prin- 
cipal and  primary  cause  is  that  attraction,  whici-. 
sustains  the  meniscus,  and  enables  it  to  act  on  the 
water  below  without  being  drawn  out  of  its  place. 
It  is  not  the  concavity  of  its  surface  that  makes  tb« 
water  in  the  tube  press  less  in  the  bottom  than  if  it< 
surface  were  plain ;  but  it  is  the  attraction  of  the 
glass  that  produces  in  a  manner  equally  directt  both 
the  concavity  and  the  diminution  of  pressure."  The 
fact  mentioned  in  £xp.  12,  has  been  ascribed  by  La 
Place  to  the  action  of  the  drop  upon  the  column,  id 
consequence  of  its  convexity  \  while  Mr  Playfair  sap* 
poses  the  additional  elevation  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
action  of  the  bottom  and  outside  of  the  tube  upon 
the  drop,  by  which  the  column  of  water  is  lifted  up 
to  a  higher  level.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  think, 
that  the  column  of  water,  after  being  raised  above  its 
ordinary  height  in  the  tube,  as  in  £rp.  12,  is  pre* 
vented  from  obeying  the  force  of  gravity  by  the  force 
with  which  the  drop  below  adheres  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  and  the  force  by  which  it  resists  any  change 
of  form  ;  for  the  descent  of  the  column  to  its  usual 
height  could  only  take  place,  either  by  detaching 
the  drop  altogether  from  the  tube,  or  by  giving  it  a 
more  spherical,  or  a  more  elongated  form.  If  the 
other  explanations  were  true,  then  the  column  might 
be  raised  above  its  usual  height  in  the  tube,  by  pla- 
cing a  drop  of  water  on  the  outside,  and  aIlov«ing 
it  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  where 
it  would  exert  its  force,  according  to  La  Place,  or 
be  acted  upon  by  the  tube,  according  to  Mr  Play- 
fair,  which  is  not  the  case.  For  further  information 
oo  this  subject,  see  Hooke's  Micographia.  Juno. 
Phil.  Trans.  No.  355,  and  No.  SbS.  Hamilton's 
Lectures,  ii.  p.  47.  Hauksbce,  Phil.  Trans.  1706, 
p.  223  ;  1709,  p.  258  ;  1711,  p.  395  ;  1712,  p.  413  : 
1712,  p.  539  J  1713,  p.  151.  Taylor,  Phil.  Trims. 
1712,  p.  538  ;  1721,  p.  209.  BullfmBcr,  Com.  Pe- 
trap,  II.  233  ;  iii.  281.  Muschenbroek  ac  lubis  viUxit, 
DUs.  Phifs.  271.  Weitbrecht, Com.  Pctrop.  vui.26l ; 
ix.  275.  Gellert,  /c/.  xii.  293,  302.  Segner,  CiMn. 
Colling,  1751,  i.  p.  301 ;  La  Lande  $ur  la  cauittk 
I'eievntion  des  liqueurs,  12.  Paris,  1770.  Morvcau 
Rozicr,  Jburn.  i.  172,  460.  Dutour,  Rozier  Jcmrn. 
x\.  127  ;  xiii.  Sup.  857  ;  xiv.  21G  ;  xv.  46,  5»+  j  ««i. 
85  ;  xix.  137,  287.  Milon  Joum,  PhtfS.liv.  128  ;  and 
Beprrlor^  of  Arts,  xvi.  427.  Von  Aruim  in  Gilbot'i 
Joutnal,  IV.  376.  Hallsiroin,  Jd.  xiv.  425.  Ctairtut 
Theorie  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre  tir^et  dct  pritiaptt 
di>  I' Hydros! atique,  ^.  a^.  Dr  T.  Youug  on  i'hi 
Cohesion  oj-  fUtias,  PhiL  Trans.  1805,  aud  in  hii 
Nat.  Phil.  II.  p.  649L  La  Place's  Mecanique  Crlaii. 
tSu^ .  du  Dizieme  Liv.  Playfair'*  Outlines  of  -V<jf. 
Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  176,  184.  Sec  also  Adubho.s  aud 
HypagDyNAMics.    (^) 
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u      CAPITANATA.    See  Naples. 
CAPITOL.    See  Rome. 
CAPO  D'IsTRiA,  the  JEgida  and  tbe  Juatino- 

^  polis  of  the  ancient*,  is  a  sea-port  town  of  Istria,  si> 
tuated  upon  an  oval  island,  which  is  connected  with 
the  continent  by  means  of  a  causeway  half  a  mile 
long.  This  town  is  one  of  the  largest  places  in  that 
part  of  Istria  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Vene- 
tians. It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference ;  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Udi- 
na,  and  exclusive  of  the  cathedral  which  was  built 
io  the  18th  century  ;  it  has  forty  churches  or  cha- 

Eels,  and  thirty  convents ;  two  hospitals,  and  a  pawn- 
ank,  where  monej  is  advanced  on  pledges.  The 
principal  articles  of  its  commerce  are  derived  from 
sts  salt-pits  and  vineyards.  By  means  of  an  aque- 
duct which  passes  under  tbe  salt-works,  the  town  is 
well  provided  with  spring  water.  The  air  is  here 
more  salubrious  than  in  tt^  other  maritime  towns  of 
Istria. 

This  town  was  taken  by  assault  bv  the  Venetians 
in  tbe  year  932,  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Genoese 
in  the  14th  century ;  and,  in  14-78,  it  was  restored 
to  the  republic  of  St  Mark.  East  Long.  13°  48'  30", 
North  Lat.  45**  38'  10".  See  Voyage  Pitloresqueet 
Hutorique  de  I' Istrie  et  de  laDalmatie,  redige  d'apret 
Pltinaraire  de  L.  F.  Cassas,  peintre,  par  Jean  La- 
vallee.    Paris.  1802.    (o) 

CAPPADOCIA  was,  in  ancient  times,  a  pro- 
irince  of  Lydia  in  Asia,  extending  from  Mount  Tau- 
rus to  the  £uxine  Sea ;  but  was  divided  first  by  the 
Persians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Macedonians,  into 
two  dynasties.  The  northern  division,  which,  from 
its  situation,  received  the  appellation  of  Cappadocia 
ad  PontutHt  was  soon  denominated  Pontus,  and  under 
.this  title  its  history  will  more  properly  appear.  The 
southern  division,  which  we  are  now  to  describe,  was 
at  first  called  Cappadocia  ad  Tauruntf  or  Cappadocia 
Magna  :  but  when  the  other  division  took  the  name 
of  Pontus,  it  claimed  to  itself  the  name  of  Cappado* 
cia.  This  country,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Armenia  Minor ;  on  the  south  by  Lyca- 
ooia  and  Armenia  Major  (  on  the  west  by  Galatia  ; 
and  on  the  north  by  Pontus ;  stretches  fronvthe  38th 
to  the  41tt  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  name  of 
this  region,  according  to  Pliny,  was  derived  from  the 
river  Cappadox  ;  according  to  Herodian,  from  Cap* 
padocus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this 
dynasty,  but  whose  existence  is  more  than  doubtful. 
.  Besides  Biazaca,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Czsaria  bv  Tibenus,  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  Cappadocia  could  boast  of  the 
following  cities;  Comina,  Diocaesaria,  Neocaesaria, 
Tyana,  Sebastia,  and  Sebastopolis-  The  principal 
riivers  which  fertilize  this  region,  are  the  Melas,  the 
Iris,  now  Casalmae,  and  the  Hylaa.  The  district  on 
the  ■outh'east,  which  lies  around  the  Antitaurus,  is 
mountainous  and  barren..  The  other  parts  are  fer- 
tile, abounding  with  fruits  of  every  kind ;  enrich- 
ed with  mines  of  silverr  brass,  iron,  and  alum ;  and 
CBducine  alabaster,  crystal,  jasper,  and  onyx.  The 
rtes  which  were  reared  in  this  country  were  so 
eacdleot,  that  they  were  purchased  by  the  surround- 
ing nations,  and  became  at  last  so  famous  at  Rome,  that 
aooe  but  the  emperor  was  permitted  to  possess  Uiem. 
18..  Fruni  tbe  feeble  light  of  ancient  history,  we  find 
that  tbii  couBtij  was  a  proTince  of  LytUa  in  the 


reign  of  Croesus.    When  that  kingdom  yielded  to     Cippa- 
the  superior  destiny  of  Persia,  Cappadocia  bowed  to    ^  docu. 
the  conqueror,  and  the  annual  tribute  of  1500  horses,    ^"^''""' 
2000  mules,  and  5000  sheep,  stamped  its  subjection 
till  the  time  of  Cyrus.     When  that  monarch  was  en* 
gaged  in  hunting,  Pharnaccs,  one  of  his  nobles^  res-  PharQace>. 
cued  him  from  a  lion  which  was  ready  to  devour  liim ; 
and  the  crown  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  hand  of  Atos- 
sa,  the  sister  of  Cyrus,  marked  his  gratitude,  and 
the  valour  of  his  deliverer.     Phamaces  fell  in  a  war 
with  the  Hyrcanians  ;  and  Smerdis  his  son,  cultiva-  Smerdis. 
ting  the  friendship  of  Persia,  joined  Darius  against 
the  Scythians,  and  took  Marsagetes,  the  brother  of 
their  king,  prisoner.     Anaphas,  who  succeeded  him,  Anapha^. 
equalled  his  father  in  military  renown.,  and  in  fidelity 
to  the  Persians.     His  name  and  kingdom  descended 
to  his  son,  who  again  was  succeeded  by  Datames,  the  Datamev. 
first  of  his  race,  who  waged  war  with  the  Persians, 
and  who  atoned  for  his  rashness  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, by  the  loss  of  his  armv  and  of  his  life.  Ariaram-  Arianun- 
nes  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  suffered  much  from  °"  '* 
the  superior  power  of  Persia,  yet,  at  the  end  of  a 
reign  of  50  years,  he  left  his  throne  to  his  son  Ariara-  Ariarathe» 
thes  I.     This  prince  wisely  courted  the  friendship  of  I. 
ArUxerzes  Ochus,  and  with  him  waged  war  agamst  Ant.Cseo, 
the  Egyptians,  in  which  he  acquired  the  most  distin- 
guished honours.     Induced  by  affection  to  his  bro- 
ther Holopbernes,  he  resigned  to  him  a  share  of  the 
government,  and,  at  his  death,  that  prince  succeeded 
to  the  sovereign  power,  probably  upon  account  of 
the  youth  of  his  brother's  children  ;  for  at  his  death, 
he  set  aside  his  own  family,  and  in  return  for  his  bro- 
ther's kindness,  restored  the  kingdom  to  his  son- Art-  Ariaratlte<: 
arathes  II.     This  prince  signalized  his.  fidelity  to  the  II. 
Persians,  by  setting  at  defiance  the  fame  and  the  Ant.C.33t. 
power  of  Alexander  ;  but  though  the  king  of  Mace- 
don,  by  engaging  in  nobler  conquests,. was  prevented 
from  inflictmg  upon  him  signal  vengeance,  yet,  at  his 
deathj  Perdiccas  conducted  into  Cappadocia  a  power- 
ful army,  and  having  routed  the  forces  of  Ariara- 
thes,  whom  he  took  prisoner,  and  barbarously  cruci- 
fied, with  all  his  nobles  who  fell  into  his  hands,  placed 
upon  the  throne  his  brother  Eumenes,  to  whom  that 
country  had  been  assigned  by  the  division  of  AleX' 
ander's  dominions,  which  then  took  place.     Ariara-  Ariarathc* 
thes  III.  escaping  from  the  slaughter  of  his  father  HI- 
and  brethren,  wandered  as  anexih;  in  Armenia  till  the  A°*'C-315. 
death  of  Eumenes  and  Perdiccas,  and  the  war  between 
Antigonus  and  Seleucus  occupied  the  whole  attention 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  inspired  him  with  the  hope 
or  recovering  his  paternal  dominions..    At  the  head 
of  an  army  which  he  received  from  the  friendship  of 
Ardoates,  king  of  Armenia,  he  entered  Cappadocia, 
defeated  Amyntas  the  Macedonian  govecnor,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  which  his  valour  had  purchased, 
and  which  his  wisdom  taught  him  to  enjoy  during 
a  long  and  a  happy  reigrn.    Ariaramnes  II.  bis  son,  Ariaram- 
succeeded.him;  and  cultivating, the  friendship  of  Anti-  nei  II. 
ochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  obtamed  Stratonice,  the  Ant.A:.284. 
daughter  of  that  monarch,  in  marriagre  to  his  son, 
whom  he  associated  with  himself  in  the  government, 
and  advanced  the  prosperity  o£  his  country  by  a  wise 
and  peaceful  administration.     His  son  Ariarathes  IV.  Ariaratbcs 
inherited  the  dominions,  but  not  the  peaceful  dis-  IV. 
position  of  his  &ther.     Invading  the  territories  of 
Axsaces,   the  founder  of  the  Parthian  dynasty,  he 
overcame  that  monarch  ic  a  bloody  engagementi  an4t 
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Cappa«     as  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  took  ponnaion  of  part  of 
doaau      flic  kingdom.     At  his  death,  Atiarathes  V.  assumed 
^T^-'T*'  the  sceptre  of  his  father  ;  married  Antiochis,  daugh- 
^  narai  »c»  ^^^  ^^  Antiochus  the  Great ;  joined  that  prince  in  a 
Aiit.C.lOO.  war  against  the  Romans;  beheld  the  confederated 
armies  scattered  by  superior  discipline  and  bravery  { 
purchased  the  peace  and  friendship  of  the  Romans 
by  promising  them  200  talents,  which  were  mitigated 
to  100  at  the  intercession  of  the  king  of  Pergamut ; 
assisted  his  new  allies  against  Perseus  king  of  Mace* 
don ;  and  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  was  stiled  by 
the  senate  Ihe^friend  and  allif  of  t/ie .  Roman  people. 
His  queen  being  at  first  barren,  imposed  upon  his 
crcdiuity,  by  persuading  him  that  she  had  two  sons, 
who  were  called  Ariarathcs  and  Holophemcs ;  but 
afterwards,  when  she  really  became  pregnant,  she 
confessed  the  imposture,  and  bore  to  her  husband 
two  daughters,  and  a  son  who  was  called  Mithridates. 
.   When  this  son  arrived  at  manhood,  his  dutiful  con- 
';  duct  inspired  his  father  with  such  affection,  as  to  in- 
duce  him  to  resign  the  sceptre  into  his  hand ;  but  the 
son  proved  that  he  was  worthy  of  his  fathcr^s  virtue, 
by  declaring,  that  the  only  instance  of  disobedience 
which  he  would  ever  exhibit,  would  be  to  refuse  a 
cniwn  which  his  father  wore  with  such  honour  to 
himself,  and.  such  happiness  to  his  people,  and  thus 
merited  the  sirname  of  Philepater. 
Ariatathet       This  prince,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  ascended 
'^'-  the  throne  by  the  name  of  Ariarathea  VI.,  and  sig- 

Aiit.C.162.  nalized  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  an  action  no 
less  glorious  to  his  generosity  than  to  his  valour. 
Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia  Major,  after  having  rout* 
ed  the  forces  of  Mythrobuzanus,  king  of.  Armenia 
Minor,  and  forced  him  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the 
court  of  Cappadocia,  stained  the  glory  of  his  victory 
"by  offering  Ariarathes  one  half  of  the  conquered 
kingdom,  as  a  reward  for  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
exikd  monarch.  The  answer  which  the  wounded 
virtue  of  the  Cappadocian  returned  to  this  insulting 
proposal,  was  given  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  he 
routed  the  forces  of  Artaxias ;  and,  with  a  magna* 
nimity  bordering  on  rashness,  restored  Mythrobura- 
nus  to  his  throne,  though  he  had  too  great  reason  to 
dread  the  ingratitude  of  that  prince,  who  soon  joined 
Artaxias  against  his  benefactor.  When  the  confe* 
,  derates  were  about  to  invade  his  dominions,  the  Ro- 
mans interposed ;  and  in  gratitude  for  the  peace  which 
their  authority  procured,  he  presented  to  the  senate 
-a  crown- of  gold,  who,  in  return,  honoured  him  with 
a  rod  and  chair  of  ivory.  The  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  every  part  of  his  dominions  dignified 
this  interval  of  peace,  which  was  soon  interrupted  by 
Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  whose  sister  Aria> 
rathes  had  refused  to  marry,  dreading  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Romans.  As  tne  instrument  of  his  re- 
venge, Demetrius  incited  Holophemes,  who  pretend- 
ed to  be  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  to  claim  the 
crown  of  Cappadocia ;  and  assisting  him  with  the 
power  of  Syria,  defeated .  Ariarathes  and  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  who,  at  the  commaud  of  the  Ro- 
mans, joined  him  with  his  army,  and  having  driven 
the  former  firom  his  dominions,  raised  Iris  rivu  to  the 
throne.  An  appeal  was  made  by  both  partiM  to  the 
Romansi  who,  with  their  usual  policy,  adjudged  the 
rivals  to  share  the  kingdom  between  them,  without 
affording;  Ariarathes  tne  means  of  recovering  any 
part  of  nil  authority.    Hokphemevy  however^  aoon 


shook  the  foundations  of  his  power,  byexerriiing  it  C*p 
in  acts  of  oppression,  of  cruelty,  and  of  sacrilege  ;  ^^^_ 
and  Attains,  now  king  of  Pergamus,  espousing  the  * 
cause  of  the  exiled  monarch,  dissipated  the  forces  of 
the  usurper  on  the  field  of  battle,  forced  him  to  aban- 
don the  country,  and  mtored  Ariarathes  to  the 
throne.  When  his  affairs  became  "doubtful,  'Holo- 
phcrnes  had  deposited  400  talents  of  gold  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia  ;  and' Ariarathes 
sullied  the  fame,  which  his  former  conduct  had  ao 
justly  merited,  by  emplaying  his  arms,  and  those  of 
Attalus,  in  ravaging  the  territories,  and  besieging 
the  walls  of  that  city,  because  its  inhabitanti  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  treasure  of  his  rival.  The 
Priennians,  however,  not  only  conveyed  the  monejr 
to  its  owner ;  but  defended  the  city  till  the  ir- 
resistible mandate  of  the  Roman  senate)  whick 
they  had  solicited,  arrived,  and  obliged  the  confiede- 
rates  to  abandon  the  siege.  Remembering  fonner 
injuries,  Ariarathes  now  entered  into  an  alliance 
vnth  Alexander  Epiphanes,  who,  pretendine  to  be 
the  son  of  Antiochus,  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  joining  his  forces  to  that  impostor,  attadcedfaiid 
defeated  the  army  of  Demetrius  Soter,  who  wai  tiain 
in  the  contest.  Some  time  after  he  joined  the  Ro- 
mans, who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamas«  in  vif* 
tue  of  a  will  which  Attalus  had  made  in  their  favour; 
and  along  with  P.  Crassus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  tfttaek* 
ed  the  army  of  Aristonicus,  who,  assisted  br  the 
Thracians  and  the  Phocseans,  asserted  his  rignt  to 
that  throne  as  the  son,of  Eumenes.  The  avarice  of 
Crassus,  which  directed  all  his  efforts  to  save  his 
booty,  consummated  the  shame  of  his  defeat*  and  de- 
frauaed  his  captivity  of  the  pity  of  his  coiuitrr ;  but 
the  death  of  Ariarathes,  which  was  distineuianed  by 
the  most  nitrepid  bravery,  did'  not  cloud  nis  fonner 
reputation  in  arms.  The  Romans,  to  repair  the  lam 
of^that  day,  added  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia  to  the  kiag- 
dom  of  Cappadocia ;  and  appointed  Laodice,  the  in- 
dow  of  Ariarathes,  during  the  minority  of  her  chil- 
dren, to  be  regent.  Intoxicated  with  the  charml  of 
royalty,  and  dreading  the  loss  of  her  authority,  sbfc 
adiininisteTed  poison  to  five  of  the  six  children  which 
were  placed  under  her  protection.  The  Cappado- 
cians  vindicated  the  honour  of  their  country,  by  re- 
sisting the  tyranny  of  the  regent,  and  inflicting  apoo 
her  that  death  wluch  her  crimes  deserved. 

Ariarathes  VII.  recalled  by  the  Cappadodaos  at  Atin*^ 
the  death  of  his  mother,  ascended  the  throne,  aod  VU-  ^ 
married  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pon-  ^ 
tus.     This  prince  formed  the  aOibitious  schenieof 
annexingthe  kingdom  ofCappadoda  to  his  own ;  and 
employed  a  Cappadocian  nobleman,  named  Gordius, 
privately  to  murder  Ariarathes,  that  he  miglit  Seizethe 
country  under  the  pretence  of  acting  for  his  sister.  Bitt 
his  sister  prevented  him  from  reapine  the  fruits  of  lus 
fratricide ;  for  suddenly  marrying  Micomedcs,  king 
of  Bithyoia,  who  had  long  meditated  the  invasion  «u 
Cappadocia,  she  instigated  that  monarch  to  acctora* 
pliah  his  design,  which  he  soon  did  by  expelling  the 
son  of  the  bte  king,  aod  assuming  the  supreme  au- 
thority.     Mithridates   concealed   his  ambition  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  his  sister's  children ;  and  prfr- 
tending  to  restore  his  nephew,  defeated  the  forces  of 
Nicomedes,  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom.:, 
The  glorj  which  he  acquired  by  this  action,  was  soea 
converted-  into  infamy)  fbr  refuMOg  to  resign  the 
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»    geTenunnt  to  his  nephew,  b«  discovered  the  treache 
of  his  deaigns,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Cappa- 
doeiani  i  who,  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  routed  his 
Ibrcea,  and  placed  AriarAthes  VIII.  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors. 

e«  This  prince  began  his  administration  b^  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  Mithridates ;  and»  receiving  from 
bim  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  prosecuted  the  war  with 
Niconaedes,  and  wrested  from  him  some  of  his  pro* 
vincei.  Hostilities  being  thus  happily  terminated, 
Mithridates,  trusting  to  his  influence  with  Ariarathes, 
nquested  that  monarch  to  recal  Gordius  from  ba- 
■ugoment,  with  the  insidious  design  of  again  employ. 
iag  the  dagger  of  that  assassin  against  the  Cappa* 
docianking.  Fear,  and  indignation,  and  revenge,  rou* 
ied  the  spirit  of  Ariarathes;  and  wielding  the  energies 
of  bis  flourishing  kingdom,  he  met  on  his  frontiers 
the  army  of  Mithridates,  and  disappointed  the  hopes 
which  his  enemy  had  formed  of  taking  him  unpre- 
pared. The  gloomy  soul  of  Mithridates  had  again 
xccourse  to  his  dark  policy ;  and  distrusting  the  issue 
of  a  battle,  in  which  he  could  have  commanded 
80^000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  600  chariots,  he  es- 
presied  the  strongest  desire  of  reconciliation  ;  and  in- 
viting Ariarathes  to  a  conference  to  settle  all  di£Fer> 
CBces,  plunged  in  his  unsuspecting  bosom  a  dagger 
which  he  had  concealed  in  his  garments.  The  Cap. 
padocians,  who  witnessed  this  perfidious  action,  were 
struck  with  consternation  ;  and,  instead  of  avenging 
the  inglorious  blow,  fled  from  the  field.  The  regicide, 
b^  placing  the  Cappadocian  sceptre  in  the  hand  of 
bis  son,  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  completed  his 
own  triumph,  and  the  degradation  of  that  unhappy 
country.  But  when  Gondius  was  recalled,  and  ap> 
pointea  governor,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  which  was 
depressed  but  not  extinguished,  resented  the  insult ; 
ana  recalling  from  Asia,  where  he  had  been  exiled, 
the  brother  of  their  late  king,  placed  him  upon  the 
throne,  by  the  name  of  Ariarathes  IX.  and  expelled 

**  bis  rival.  But  Mithridates,  to  revenge  that  affront, 
again  invaded  Cappadocia  with  a  mighty  army,  and 
meeting  its  monarch  on  the  field,  routed  his  forces, 
drove  him  from  his  dominions,  and  restored  his  own 
SOD.  The  eiiled  prince  soon  after  died  of  grief,  and 
WM  the  last  of  the  family  of  Pharnaces  who  govern- 
ed that  country. 

At  this  time,  the  Bithynian  prince  had  again  re- 
course  to  the  influence  which  his  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  Ariarathes  gave  him,  to  overturn  the  power 
of  Mithridates  in  Cappadocia.  For  this  purpose,  he 
asserted  that  Ariarathes  had  by  Laodice  three  sons, 
aad  that  the  youngest,  who  had  concealed  himself 
that  he  might  elude  the  fate  of  his  brothers,  was  still 
alive  in  the  Bithynian  court.  Laodice,  with  a  young 
man  whom  she  acknowledged  as  her  son,  went  to 
Rome,  and  claimed  in  his  behalf  the  protection  of  the 
Romans.  The  address  of  this  artful  princess  impo- 
sed upon  the  wisdom  of  the  senate ;  but  scarcely  had 
they  promised  their  as«istance,  when  Gordius,  in  the 
name  of  Mithridates,  appeared  before  that  august 
assembly  ;  discovered  the  imposture  of  Laodice ;  and, 
with  a  tide  equally  deceitful,  maintained  that  the 
prince,  whom  Mithridates  had  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia,  was  a  son  of  Ariarathes  VI.  The 
senate  perceived  the  falsehood  of  both  parties,  and  in- 
dignant at  the  insult  which  they  had  offered  to  their 
wudoiB,  by  endeavouring  to  deceive  tbemi  comound*. 


ed  Mithridates  ta  abandon  Cappadocia,  aud  Nicome-     Cappa- 
des,  Paphlagonia ;  and  gave  their  freedom  to  botli  .   "I"*""*" 
these  states.     The  Cappadocians,  however,  requested     ""   *>'   "^ 
the  liberty  of  electing  a  king  to  themselves,  which 
was  granted  by  the  senate,  and  Ariobarzanes  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  his  country. 

This  prince  soon  found  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  Ariobar- 
bappiness  for  the  splendor  of  rovalty.  Mithridates  zanes  I. 
and  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  drove  Iiim  from  •'^t.  C.  89. 
his  throne,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  the  son  of 
the  former.  Flying  to  Rome  for  protection,  the 
senate  commanded  Sylla  to  reinstate  him  upon  tlie 
throne ;  and  that  general,  having  defeated  the  numer- 
ous army  of  Gordius,  obeyed  their  command.  Again 
was  Ariobarzanes  expelled  from  his  dominions  by 
Mithridates ;  again  was  he  restored  by  the  arms  of 
Sylla ;  again  was  he  driven  to  Rome,  and  the  coun- 
try swept  of  its  inhabitants  by  Tigranes,  who  plant- 
ed them  in  Armenia  ;  and  again  was  the  exiled  mo- 
narch restored  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who 
added  to  his  dominions  Sophinie,  Gordiene,  and  part 
of  Cilicia.  Regretting  the  tranquillity  which  he  en- 
joyed when  a  subject,  the  Cappadocian  monarch  com- 
pleted the  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  life,  by  resign- 
ing the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  his  son. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Cap-  Arioba«- 
padocia  and  the  protection  of  the  Romans ;  and,  what  zanes  il- 
ls no  less  hcMiourable  to  his  fame,  he  acauired  the  '^''  ^*  '^^' 
friendship  of  Cicero  when  proconsul  of  Cilicia.  At 
that  time  a  conspiracy  was  formed  agaiust  him,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  high  priest  of  Belkma,  a 
nuin  who  was  second  only  to  the  king,  and  who, 
both  from  his  birth  and  office,  could  command  a 
numerous  army  to  take  the  field.  But  Cicero  not 
only  informed  the  king  of  his  danger,  but  exerted 
his  authority  to  avert  the  storm,  aad  induced  the  head 
of  the  conspiracy  to  leave  the  kingdom.  When  the 
empire  of  the  world  was  afterwards  decided  on  the 
pbins  of  Pharsalia,  Ariobarzanes,  who,  from  grati- 
tude, assisted  Pompey,  not  only  shared  in  the  defeat 
of  the  vanquished,  but  also  in  the  clemency  of  the 
victor,  who  accepted  of  his  submission,  and  demanded 
a  large  subsidy  as  the  price  of  reconciliation.  He, 
however,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  demand,  by  de- 
claring that  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  by  tepelUug 
an  invasion  which  had  been  made  upon  his  dominioiu 
by  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pont  us.  Carsar,  therefore, 
after  having  terminated  a  war  with  the  Egyptians, 
sought  and  routed  the  forces  of  Pharnaces ;  and 
having  despoiled  him  of  his  Cappadocian  provinces, 
restored  them,  with  part  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia,  to 
Ariobarzanes.  The  resentment  of  Brutus  and  Cas» 
sius,  whose  fortunes  Ariobarzanes  now  abandoned, 
was  roused  against  him  ;  aud  the  latter,  having  routed 
his  troops,  and  taken  himself  prisoner,  put  him  to 
death,  and,  as  he  lefc  uo  children,  the  crown  remain- 
ed to  his  brother. 

This  prince,  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Art-  Ariiu-.al.t' 
^  arathes  X.,  did  not  immediately  ascend  the  throne,  x. 
Sienna,  son  of  the  liigh  priest  of  Comana,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Archelaus,  who,  though  a  Cappadocian, 
had  acted  as  a  general  under  Mithridates,  laid  claim 
to  the  sovereignty,  in  virtue  of  a  donation  from  Mark 
Antony.  This  Roman,  who  seemed  bom  to  be  the 
sport  of  passion,  had  formed  an  attachment  to  Gla- 
phyra,  mother  of  Sisbna ;  and,  as  the  price  of  her 
virtue,  ceeeived  the  kingdcnn  of  Cappadocia  fcr  her 
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•ott.  Hit  re%n,  wv  know,  wai  alt()rt,  bul  bis  fate 
it  imcnrtaio.  Arurathrf  now  atcrmtrd  the  thronei 
but  at  ihc  end  of  five  yctra,  hr  w«s  driven  frctm  hit 
ikiiTU>i<m$  by  Antony,  who,  kd  by  his  illicit  pii'> 
BOB.  ga^T  the  Kcptre  to  Arcbclaui,  thr  vccood  boq 

TlhMt  pnocr  tMtificcl  Ml  gratitude  to  ht«  brnefactor, 

ZMMting  bim  in  hi»  war  wittt  Augustus }  and,  m 
fllal  battle  of  Actium^  partook  ot  hti  danger  and 
4c0MU.  But  U  the  rarDCH  request  of  his  lubjectH 
he  wu  ivdoned  by  Auguatut,  «nd  allowed  to  keep 
ponemOB  of  hi*  kisgdom.  He  afterwards  rccmed 
AmeniB  Mwer  mad  p«rt  of  Cilicia  for  aui^Ung  Tl- 
berjiat  b  r«AOfiii^  Ttgrsnc*  to  the  throne  of  Armenia 
Major  t  but  tbe  miomt  valuable  reward  wbich  he 
pittMlt  wat  the  fnend&htp  of  Tiberius,  who  uied  all 
6i  iMaeocc  ia  biii  behalf  when  he  was  accuacd  by 
th  otm  aubjeett  before  ibe  emperor,  and  who  thus 
mwi  Mm  mum  ilcnructtofi.  He  next  extended  hia 
■■tocttce,  bf  mnpog  Pfdwdorist  widow  of  Pole- 
aaoBt  ksog  of  fbotiB  |  mieli  Un^dom  he  govcrurd 
M  t^gbt  of  htt  wife  during  the  mTnority  of  ber  cbtl- 
4Riil  f  and,  likewiae,  by  giving  hn  daughter  GUphyra 
m  mUTWt  to  AUtssMaaeTr  ton  of  Herod  the  Great, 
kiog  of  Judab,  with  wbom  He  had  contracted  an  in> 
tinace  Criefidibip,  But  when  Tiberius,  to  thua  thr 
katicdl  of  the  aoita  of  Agnppit  and  of  their  grand- 
£M]icr  Aogtistvai  ol)tUfl«d  from  the  emperor  the  li- 
bert|f  of  retiring  to  Rhodet,  in  a  kind  of  bonountble 
htuaAmtmit,  Arcbdaui  forgoc  hu  former  benefactori 
Avttdibtp  he  now  deemed  dang^eroua  i  and 
rit  bii  coufi  to  hi»  rival,  Caius  Cztar,  who,  when 
of  ibc^£a«t,  wai  looked  upon  as  heir  to  the 
onpcfor.  Wbrat  TibeHua  afterwarda  ascended  the 
tbfQoe,  be  made  Arch«taui  feel  hia  rcientment,  by 
Waaamomne  liim  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
Itittttd  tnat  Liria  tecoflded  her  ion't  revenge  agitnst 
iht  Onbappy  prince,  by  informing  lum  that  hit  ^n^r* 
•OmI  mbnusMM  to  the  emperor  would  mitigate  hta 
rewotiaeiit,  and  obtain  foreiTene<».  Archdaus,  ig- 
norant of  the  cnare  prepared  for  hint)  or  not  daring 
to  disobey,  hastened  to  Rome  i  and  being  accused 
before  the  senate  of  fictitioui  crimes,  was  so  orer- 
wbekaed  with  age  and  iodignities,  that  he  was  redu- 
ced to  a  state  of  either  real  or  aaaumed  insanity,  which 
ioon  terminated  in  his  death,  after  a  reign  of  50  years. 
Cappadocia  wa»  now  annexed  to  the  Roman  em. 
ppe»  and  tts  tnd?p<udcnce  was  for  ever  extingutihcd. 
Wbeo  tbe  nergbounog  nations  sunk  into  the  same 
Mate  of  degradatioo,  Papblagonia  and  Pontui  en* 
lar^;cd  tbe  KHinds  of  thit  province,  without  adding 
to  lU  i^ase,  or  enabling  its  enabved  inhabitants  to 
Ttemr  that  I^xrty.  At  a  later  period  it  wag  divid- 
ed into  test  brefectnresi  but  when  Constantine  tbe 
C^eeai  aaeended  the  throne,  he  reduced  it  to  its  an- 
e»t  extent,  by  formiag  the  territories  which  bad 
been  anitemed  to  it  into  separate  prov-incei.  When 
Ale3M_CtnMM iwia  founded  the  empire  of  Trebtzond, 
«B  1909^  Ckffadocta  waa  subjected  by  his  arms  i  but 

"l"  e«ptre  waa  overthrown  by  tbe  Turks,  the 
of  ibk  narrative  became  a  pact  of  their  domi- 

aod  aodcr  tbcir  power  it  ttill  remain t.  It  ii 
oow  caUed  Amam,  fiotn  the  city  of  that  name,  which 
it  aitaaled  ■■  that  province,  and  where  the  Turki»h 
b^^vbey  aoaieiuiiet  resides. 

Tbe  aaHiIi  of  this  cooatry  have  not  trantmitted 
tp  ma  waj  partinilar  aocontf  of  iu  govfl^meat  j  bm 


ice^^ 


we  have  reason  to  C0QcbMle»  tbaft  tKe  wtQ  of 
prince  was,  in  mo«t  C3se«,  tbe  nJe  of  lua  conduct  |    ^' 
and  when  this  did  not  take  place,  tbe  ]«wa  of  Ch»>    , 
rondas,  a  celebrated  l^tilatoe  of  Grtece,  prrratkd.  ^^ 
Thctr  religion  Eecmt  to  have  bcm  a  ntcture  of  Per< 
liiin  and  Grecian  tupentition*  i    wlucb*  tnatcad  of 
prti'moting  the  happiness  of  the  itatCt  by  favouvf 
unefiil  employments,  crowded  to   one  teteplei  ncna 
to  Jitpiter,  no  less  than  3000  ministers  to  loQ  ta 
luxurious  apathy,^or  to  plot  ia  aj&bitioiia  cabala  t  md, 
instead  of  inciting  its  votaries    to  pnitae  God  by  tke 
practice  of  virtue,  incited  them  to  practise  tbe  i 
senseleta  penances — to  lacerate  tbetr  bo4iJiiet  is  * 
of  Bellona;  and,  if  we  can  credit  antiquity,  tt< 
fer  human  eacHGces  to  Diana,  and  aoote  otnen" 
The  Cappadocians  proved  that  the  rv'ligtOfi  of  a  i 
try  directs  its  morals,  when  tbeu*  wickedaeaa  heeome 
10  proverbial  that  the  ectghbottho^  m 
nated  every  perton  dtstingtusbed   by  hia  depfSii^t  * 
Cappadociai],  as  a  term  of  peculiar   rep( 

TliJs  country  wu  never  reosaHkAbly 
ed   for   learning  or  tcknce ;    but    tbe 
Strabo   and   Pausanius,  of  Baal  and  Gi  _ 
KianKcn,    illumined   the   darkneia   of    tbeir 
with  a  splendor  which  has  contiaoed  to  our 
In  the  later  period  of  tbss  ktngdom*  it  a. 
numerous,  its  revenues  targe,  and  ita  cooiinrrce  < 
liderable  ;  but  from  tbe  tunc   that  it  became  a 
vince  of  Rome,  its  spirit  in  a  ffreat  neaaurt 
broken,  and  ita  tiiergfca  were  paratuaedL     S<« ; 
Sicut.  lib.  xviii.;  Str«&9,  lib.  xi.  sis,*,  Caa^  lib- 
Lh\  lib.  XX  a vii,  cap.  21 , 37,53, 39, 40 i  lib.  5 
eptt.^  46i  47 1    Juttin.  bb.  axxv..  ca|L.  ) .  lib.  xxi 
cap.  1.  lib.  xxxviii,  cap.  t,S;  Cicerot   £!jsMf.  paHBf 
Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4%  56.    HuL  lib.  t.  cap.  79; 
Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  S.    SeS.  lib.  t.  cap.  JS.  S5» 
Vnivtrt.  Hiti,  vol.  iii.  p.  761  ;   Rollin'a  Jac  Hal. 
vol.  ii.  p.  5,  vol.  vii.  p.  13,  vol.  ix.  p.  344- 1  Ftidcasx't 
CoH.  vol.  iii.  At  iv.  paaain.     (a.  n.) 

CAPPARlSf  a  genui  of  planta  of  ibe  dan  fcAf- 
andria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botaxt,  p.^dt 

CAPRARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tbe  class  Didf' 
nantia,  and  order  Angio^peroiia.   See  Botakt,  p>S3lll 

CAPRI,  formerly  C APR EjK,  it  ao  island  of  tb? 
Mediterranean,  situated  on  tbe  aouib  side  of  the  Bij 
of  Naples,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  froa 
Cape  Cam  pane  lia  (the  Promontoritim  Atkexamt  Of 
Minerva,  of  the  ancients),  tbe  extremity  of  the 
tongue  of  land  which  forme  tbe  soutbcm  booadarjr 
of  the  bay,  and  separatea  it  from  the  aetnicirtnlar 
gulf  of  Salerno. 

The  island  of  Capri,  which  is  of  a  triangtilsr  fonv, 
is  about  eight  miles  in  circuotfcrmce,  and  it  djuaat 
from  the  coast  of  Naples  about  tbree  Italian  miles. 
Its  appearance  at  a  distance  a  extremely  wild,  frna 
the  steep  cltlTs  and  huge  masses  of  rocJc  ;  but  ibis 
wildoesi  is  softcoed  down^  upoa  «  oearer  approach,  hj 
the  appearance  of  patches  of  vierdure,  and  ctiuiw 
of  white  hou let.  A  great  part  of  tbe  island  it  im- 
cultivated,  and  incapable  of  cultivation  ;  but  where' 
ever  the  hoe  could  be  used,  the  ground  ia  wcJl  tilW, 
and  produces  the  richest  cropa.  Near  the  palace  of 
La  Marina,  the  soil,  which  it  extretoeiy  rich,  consijtt 
Oif  a  deep  stratum  of  good  mould,  over  a  yellow  bofe 
beneath,  which  is  a  (tone  simitar  to  tbe  tufa  of  the 
volcanic  hi  Us  round  Naplei.  Tbe  irppcr  rock*  of 
C^ri,  u  wc  koi9  fnm  S«mb«rsef  an  uaivertiBr 
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Capita  t  I'appri-r.ciul  and  imprison  a  dtbtor,  who  hss  dis- 
il  .  ohtyed  the  charge  ^ivcn  liim  on  letters  of  horn?ng. 
^  *  ^^  Tl»«'8e  Utters  pass  on  the  warrant  of  a  bill  to  the  cotirt. 
.  Pmts  and  married  wumrn  are  by  law  secured 
against  personal  cxcciit'oa  by  caption  upon  civil 
debts ;  nnd  pupils,  by  spt-cial  statute,  1696,  c.  41. 
No  caption  can  be  executed  against  a  debtor  within 
the  precincts  of  Httlyruod  Iiousc.. 

Letters  of  caption  contain  an  express  warrant  to 
the  messenger,  if  he  cannot  get  access,  to  break 
open  dcors,  and  other  lock  fast  places,  where  he 
suspects  the  debtor  may  lie  couc^altd.  See  Erskine's 
Institutes^  b.  iv.  tit  iii.  §  12,  13.;  Bell's  Diet,  ojtht 
ham  of  Sad.     (z) 

CAPUA,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  La* 
Tora,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  on 
t}i«  lift  bank  of  the  Voltumo,  about  12  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  present  town  occupies  a  site  about  two 
miles  distant  from  that  of  ancient  Capua,  which  stood 
near  to  Mount  Tifata.  The  streets  are  more  spacious 
and  airy,  and  the  houses,  many  of  which  are  built 
from  the  materials  of  the  ancient  city,  are  moce  elegant 
than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  Capua  is 
the  only  fortification  that  covers  the  approach  to 
Naples,  it  hu  been  rendered  a  pretty  strong  place. 
Its  fortifications,  which  are  good,  consist  of  bastions, 
ravelioes,  and  other  works,  and  are  covered  with  free- 
stone. The  river  and  the  castle  likewise  contribute 
greatly,  to  its  atreoj^h.  Besides  the  cathedra^  which 
containa  two  nne  pieces  of  sculpture  by  Bernier,  Ca> 
pua  has  one  collegiate  church,  16  parish  churches, 
and  12  convents.  There  is  a  great  nufttber  of  an- 
cient  inscriptions,  which  have  probably  been  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  towns.  The  population 
is  about  8000.  East  long.  li<*  9*  30",  North  lat.  40" 
7'.     See  Carthaok.     (re) 

CAPURA,  a  ffenus  of  planti  of  the  class  Hex- 
andria,  and  .order  Monogrynia.    See  Botany,  p.  184. 

CARABAYA.    See  Buenos  Avrbs,  p.  48, 52. 

CARABUS.    See  Entomplogy. 

CARACALLA,  the  appellation  by  which  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Roman  empexor,  is  gene* 
rally  known,  though  it  was  eiven.to  him  as  a  mark 
of  reproach,  on  account  of  his  silly  fondness  for  a 
Gaulish  robe  calltid  by  that  name,  which  he  himself 
uxually  wore,  and  which  he  distributed  gratuitously 
among  tlie  soldiers  and  inhabitants  of  Rome.  This, 
infamous  person  was  the  son  of  Severua  and  Julia 
Domna.  He  was  bom  in  A.D.  188 ;  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  Cxsar  in  197  j  proclaimed  '*  Augustus"  in. 
199;  and  in  202,  when  he  was  only  14  years  of  age, 
in  consequence  of  a  successful  war  against  the  Jews, 
■  in  which  he  held  the  ti^le  of  commander,  he  had  a 
triumph  decreed  him  by  the  senate,  he  put  on  the. 
toga  virilis,  and  was  appointed  colleague  to  his  fa- 
ther in  the  consulship.  In  the  following  year  he 
married,  contrary  to  hit  inclination,  the  daughter  of 
Plautianus,  the  praetoriao  prefect,  whose  abuse  of 
the  power  with  which,  39  a  favourite,,  he  was  intrust- 
ed, was  ultimately  the  cause  of  hia  own  death,  and  of 
the  ruin  of  his  whole  family. 

.  Severus  died  A.  D.  211,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Caracalla  and  his  other  son  Geta,  both  of  whom  he 
bad  raised  to  the  sovereign  power  during  his  life- 
time, and  whom  he  nomio^tea  in  his  last  will  as  his 


yju.t  successors  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  ambi-  Ciir 
tion  of  Caracalla  had  scarcely  allowed  Lim  to  wait  ""^ 
for  this  ever.t.  He  hated  Geta,  who  also  hated  him 
in  return.  Indeed,  this  mutual  antipathy  had  beguu 
when  they  were  children :  it  increased  as  thry  grew 
up ;  and  gave  much  distress  to  Severus,  who  adopt- 
ed, but  in  vain,  every  method  of  promoting  between 
them,  if  not  a  complete  reconciliation,  at  least  a  mu- 
tual forbearance.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  allaying 
the  animosity  which  he  could  not  remove,  that. he 
took  them  along  with  him  in  his  military  expedition 
into  Britain.  But  Caracalla,  whose  dark  and  savage 
mind  was  wholly  unsusceptible  of  eenerous  emotions, 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  his  father,  and, 
equally  unmoved  by  the  scenes  of  martial  glory  in 
which  he  acted,  and  by  the  continual  expressions  of 
parental  affection  which  he  experienced,  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  raising  himself  to  the  supreme 
power,  by  the  destruction  both  of  Severus  and  Geta. 
He  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  army  .to  acknow- 
ledge him.  as  sole  emperor.  He  attempted  to  mur< 
der  his  father.  He  then  intrigued  with  the  officers 
and  soldiers  to  get  him  deposed.  And  failing  in  all 
these  infamous  measures,  finally  tried  to  hasten  his 
death,  by  bribing  the  physician  who  attended  him 
in  his  last  illness. 

No  sooner  had  Severus  expired,  than  Caracalla  re- 
newed his  unjust  and  diabolical  acts  against  Geta. 
But  the  army,  from  respect  for  the  appointment  of 
their  late  emperor,  refused  to  enter  into  hit  views ; 
and  two  violent  attempts  to  murder  Geta,  one  of 
them  made  during  their  progress  homeward,  and  the 
other  during  the  Satumalian  festival,  proved  unsoc? 
cetsful.  At  length,  however,  he  accomplialied  hi* 
guilty  purpose,  under  the  mask  of  retumuig  foendi 
ship.  Having  persuaded  Geta  to  meet  with  him  in 
a  private  apartment  on  terms  of  peace,  he  introduced 
some  centurions,  wlio  had  been  previously  faired  and 
tutored,  and  who  assassinated  Geta  in  the  very  armi 
of  his  mother ;  Caracalla  himself  standing  by  and  hi« 
stigating  them  to  the  bloody  deed,  or  rather  aaaiit- 
ing  in  the  perpetration  of  it,  as  appears  from  hit  af- 
terwards consecrating,  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Alexandria,  the  very  sword  which  he  bad  used  en 
that  occasion. 

The  remainder  of  Caracalla's  life  was  chaxacteriied 
by  the  same  infamous  duplicity  and  savage  cruelty 
wbich  had  thus  enabled  him  to  attain  the  aovereign. 
power.  He  persuaded  the  army,  by  the  most  un- 
founded pretences,  that  he  had  acted  w  aelf-defence; 
aud  compelled  the  senate,  by  demonstrations  of  vio- 
lence, if  not  to  believe  in  his  false  statements,  at  least  to 
approve  of  his  conduct.  And  in  orderto  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple, he,  with  a  strange  inconustency ,  permitted  the  m^i 
mory  of  his  brother  to  be  so  highly  honoured,  that  by 
a  decree  of  tlie  senate,  who  were  ready  for  every  but 
compliance,  he  was  enrolled  among  the  gods!  Hii. 
detestation  of  Geta,  however,  appeared  in  a  thousBmi 
ways.  Not  only  was  all  the  mone^  bearing  Geta'i 
name  melted  down,  and  the  inscriptions  erased,  bat 
all  his  domestics  and  friends,  some  say  to  the  number 
of  20,000,  were  inhumanly  massacred,  without  re- 
gard to  age,  or  rank,  or  sex ;  and  the  mere  mentioa. 
of  his  name,  even  on  the  stage,  where  it  was  familiarly, 
applied  to  daves,  was  pumshed  as  a  capital  crjqte. 
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'"a-  Cnracdlla  now  wantoned  in  barbarity,  gratifying  his 
""^  malignant  pa^ions  without  remorse,  extorting  money 
from  the  people  without  any  regard  to  their  circum- 
stances, and  squandering  what  he  thus  procured  by 
rapine  and  oppression,  on  pursuits  the  most  un- 
worthy, and  pli-asures  the  most  ignoble.  There  was 
in  his  whole  behaviour  such  a  contempt  of  principle 
and  reputation,  such  a  uniform  disregard  of  every 
quality  and  every  action  which  could  excite  one  feel- 
ing of  genuine  respect  amon^  his  subjects,  or  lighten 
in  the  least  degree  those  deep  shades  of  guilt  by 
«vhich  his  general  deportment  was  darkened,  that  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  he  was  more  the 
victim  of  mental  derangement,  or  the  slave  of  innate 
'depravity  and  profligate  habits.  If  any  thing  be 
vrantiiig  to  render  his  character  completely  odious 
and  contemptible,  it  may  be  found  in  his  affected 
zeal  for  chastity  and  religion,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  shocking  impiety,  and  of  the  groaseat  de* 
basicherics. 

Such  was  Caracalla,  rrhen  he  resolved  to  imitate 
Alexander  the  Great,  fur  whom  he  professed  the 
UrratCft  veneration,  but  whom  he  resembled  in  no- 
thing that  was  la'.idablc  or  good.     He  left  Italy  in 
SIS,  and  engaged  in  a  scries  of  warlike  expeditions, 
which  were  distinguished  neither  by  honour  nor  suc- 
cess.    In  Ganl,  which  he  visited  first,  he  was  ab- 
horred for  his  cruelty.     The  Catti  and  Alemanni 
whom  he  attacked,  compelled  him  to  purchase  an  in- 
glorious peace,  and  the  liberty  of  returning  into  his 
own  dominions.   And  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  Ger- 
many, encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  took  up  arms 
-and  obliged  him  to  grant  them  yearly  pensions,  for 
the  payment  of  which  he  embraced  the  dishonour- 
'able,  but  necessary,  expedient  of  coining  false  money. 
To  compensate  for  these  disgraces,  he  put  all  the 
.  yonth  of  Noricum  to  the  sword,  after  having  order- 
ed them  to  take  up  arms  and  join  him ;  and  for  this 
perfidious  massacre,  which  he  affected  to  call  a  signal 
fictory,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Alemannicus.     Ha- 
TiDg  gained  some  paltry  advantages  over  the  barba- 
rians on  the  lower  Danube,  and  entered  into  in  al- 
liance with  the  Dacians,  he  went  to  Ilium  to  pay 
hit  devotions  at  the  supposed  tomb  of  Achilles ; 
«nd  there  he  poisoned  his  favourite  freed  man  Festus, 
'  'that  he  might  get  up  a  funeral  resembling  that  of 
'PUrodus,  and  thus  imitate  the  Grecian  hero  in  af- 
fection and  respect  for  his  departed  friend  ! 

He  next  procured  the  unwilling  submission  of  Ar- 
tabanes  king  of  Parthia,  and,  by  an  act  of  the  basest 
perfidy,  got  the  kings  of  Edessa  and  Armenia  into 
bis  power.     And  though  these  advantages  were  far 

-  mote  than  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat  of  his  ge- 
neral Theocritus,  and  the  disgrace  which  he  himself 

'brought  on  the  arms  and  character  of  Rome,  be  scru* 
pled  not  to  write  letters  to  the  senate,  boasting  of 
'  nxs  exploits,  and  jglorying  in  his  success.  Having 
'  gone  to  Alezandna,  he  reduced  that  flourishing  city 
■to  t  state  of  desolation.  The  Alexandrians  had  for- 
'  meHy,  it  seems,  thrown  out  some  sarcasms  against 

-  Iiiin  on  lecount  of  his  follv.     This  kindled  in  his  sa- 


vage breast  the  flamca  of  hatrnl  and  resentment,  CancaJ'a. 
which  could  not  be  quenched  except  in  the  blood  of  '•^t'"""' 
the  people,  who  had  thoughtlessly  oireiidcl  hin:. 
And  that  his  revengeful  purposes  miijht  bo  more  ea- 
sily and  effectually  executed,  he  proceeded  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  them  in  the  most  deliberate  manner, 
and  under  the  guise  of  piety  to  the  godS,  and  friend- 
ship for  the  devoted  inhabitants.  He  proposed  to 
render  personal  homage  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  and 
peculiar  honours  at  the  tomb  of  Ali-xandt  r ;  and,  i:i 
doing  this,  he  sacrificed  whole  hecatombs,  burnt  a 
great  quantity  of  incense,  and  engaged  in  ceremonies 
of  the  most  pompous  and  imposing  kind.  But  when 
the  people,  nattered  by  the  presence  and  the  conJc- 
acension  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  little  suspccrii.g 
that  any  treachery  was  lurking  in  the  heart -of  ih-- 
imperial  devotee,  had  assembled  to  grntify  their  eii- 
riosity,  and  indulge  their  superstition,  by  witnessing 
or  engaging  in  the  festivities  uf  the  day,  the  soldiers 
ofCaracallaat  hit  signal,  suddenly  fell  on  the  nii- 
thinking  multitude,  and  involved  them. in  one  drcad> 
ful  indiscriminate  slaughter.  This  cruel  and  perfidi- 
ous massacre  was  succeeded  by  a  universal  pillage, 
and  by  severities  of  the  most  wanton  aud  atrocious 
kind — those  who  fell,  and  those  who  escaped  the 
carnage,  being,  according  to  the  letters  of  its  infa- 
mous author,  equally  deserving  of  punishment.  From 
this  tragic  scene,  Caracalla  directed  his  steps  toward.^ 
Parthia,  and  determined,  on  a  pretext  equally  false  and 
feeble,  to  break  the  peace  which  subsisted  between 
the  two  empires.  He  marked  his  progress  by  rava- 
|png  the  country  through  which  he  pasbed,  ptunder- 
mg  the  cities,  despoiling  the  inhabitants,  and  even 
violating  the  repositories  of  the  dead.  His  presump- 
tion was  equal  to  his  barbarity  ;  for  though  he  had 
never  seen  the  Parthians,  and  received  no  proofs  of 
submission,  he  pretended,  in  his  communications  to 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  that  he  bad  conquered 
them,  that  he  had  subdued  all  the  East,  and  compeS 
led  every  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates 
to  acknowledge  their  authority.  The  senate  and 
people,  in  consequence  of  this  alleged  success,  de- 
creed him  a  triumph,  and  granted  him  the  appellation 
of  Parthicus. 

Caracalla  intended  to  renew  the  war  next  season. 
But  while  pursuing  his  journey  from  Edessn,  where 
he  had  spent  the  winter,  to  Carrhae,  where  he  propo- 
sed to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  the  Moon,  he 
was  assassinated  by  a  centurion,  at  the  instigation  of 
M.  Opilius  Macrinus,  a  praetorian  prefect.  This 
event  happened  in  217,  when  Caracalla  was  in  the 
29th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  only  a  little 
more  than  six  years.  The  record  ofhis  short  life  is  so 
full  of  crimes  and  follies,  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  a  libel  on  human  nature.  How  melancholy  to  add, 
that  this  monster  in  the  moral  world  had  divine  ho- 
nours decreed  to  him  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  had 
a  temple,  with  aU  ita  aolemn  appeudages,  established 
for  his  worship  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  ! 
See  Crevier'a  Hittortf  of  the  EmperorM ;  Oibbon's 
History f  Sfc.  ;   Dion  Cauiua  ;  Herodiati,  ice.     (r) 
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CAraccai.    J\^  extensive  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  Terra 


Bound»- 
rie*. 


Tempera. 
lure. 


Moun. 


Firma,  in  Sculh  America,  comprehending  the  pro- 
vince of  Venezuela  in  the  centre,  the  government  of 
Maracaibo  on  the  west,  Guiana  on  the  south,  the  go- 
vernment of  Cumana  on  the  east,  and  the  island  of 
Margarctia  on  the  norih-east.  This  district  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  72°  35' 
to  60'  west  longitude,  that  is,  from  tlic  Cape  de  U 
Vela  to  the  point  of  Megiloces  or  Paria  ;  the  ocean 
likewise  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  from  12'  to  8** 
of  north  latitude ;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by 
Dutch  Guiana  and  Peru ;  and  on  the  we&t  by  the 
kingdom  of  Santa  Fe. 

A  country  extending  from  the  twelfth  degree  of 
latitude  to  the  equator,  might  be  expi-'cted  to  tuiTer 
all  the  rckntlcis  severity  ofa  tropical  sun.  In  some 
places,  indeed,  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  is  felt 
without  any  abatement ;  but  in  a  great  proportion  of 
this  wide  province,  tlie  inhabitants  enjoy  the  mildness 
of  a  perpetual  spring.  This  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
ture is  occasioned  by  the  link  of  a  chaio  of  mountains, 
which,  commencing  at  one  of  the  Andes  of  Quito, 
traverses  Mcrida  and  the  government  of  Varinaa,  then 
stretches  to  the  north  as  Tar  as  the  coast,  and,  taking 
thence  an  easterly  direction,  insensibly  diminishes  in 
height  till  it  finally  loses  itself  in  the  island  of  Tri- 
nidad. That  part  of  the  chain  which  traverses  the 
district  of  Caraccas,  is,  in  its  ordinary  breadth,  Bfteen 
leagues,  in  some  points  twenty,  but  no  where  less  than 
ten.  In  general  the  elevation  of  these  mountains  is  so 
moderate,  that  they  are  not  only  habitable,  but  sus- 
ceptible of  all  the  operations  of  agriculture.  The  east- 
ern Picacho  alone,  towering  in  sullen  majesty  to  the 
stupendous  height  of  1278  fathoms,  bids  dehance  to 
the  efforts  of  human  industry,  Next  to  it  in  grandeur  is 
the  Tumeriquiii,  which  rises  935  fathoms  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  variety  of  temperature  which 
these  eminences  produce,  is  extremely  favourable  to 
the  diversity  of  vegetable  productions. 

After  passing  these  mountains  from  north  to  south, 
.we  &nd  immense  plains  stretching  from  east  to  west, 
from  the  village  of  Pas,  in  64°  35'  of  west  longitude, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  raountaius  of  Santa  Fe.  In  these 
plains,  which  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Oroooko,  the  heat  is  so  intense  as  to  be  nearly  in- 
tolerable. The  strong  vegetation  which  prevails  in 
general  upon  these  mountains,  and  the  calcareous  sub- 
etauces  with  which  they  abound,  seem  to  prove, 
that  they  are  of  the  second  order  of  mountains  ;  accu* 
mulated  strata  of  different  substances,  formed  by  vari- 
ous revolutions  of  the  globe,  or  by  violent  convul- 
sions of  nature.  Yet,  upon  the  Saddle  mountain,  the 
highest  of  that  chain.  Baron  Humboldt  has  found 
:«ome  fine  granite,  of  which  quartz,  felt-spar,  and  mi- 
ca are  the  constituent  parts ;  a  clear  indication,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  system^  that  this  mountain,  at 
least,  is  either  primitive,  or  has  emerged  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  its  companions  from  the  bosom  of 
the  waters.     Whatever  aupport  may  be  derived  from 


the  structure  of  these  mour.taina  to  any»  or  to  both 
of  the  contending  theories,  by  which  geologists  are 
at  present  so  keenly  agitated,  they  afford  at  least  to 
the  agriculturist,  iu  the  rich  variety  of  their  produc- 
tions, a  field  of  speculation  and  of  industry,  amply 
sufficient  to  occupy  his  time,  and  to  gratify  his  fond- 
est hopes  of  gain. 

The  gradual  changes  of  temperature,  the  delight- 
ful blending  of  the  seasons,  which  so  agreeably  di- 
versify the  year  in  the  temperate  chmates  of  Europe, 
are  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caraccaa. 
Winter  and  summer  here  complete  the  year :  nor  are 
these  seasons  distinguished  so  much  by  the  various 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  as  by  the  rains  which  pTt« 
vail  during  the  former,  and  the  drought  by  which  the 
latter  is  characterized.  The  rainy  season,  or  winter, 
continues  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of 
November  ;  during  the  six  remaining  months,  which 
constitute  summer,  the  rains  are  less  frequent,  and  in 
some  years  even  rare.  There  are  some  days,  even  in 
the  rainy  season,  when  not  a  drop  falls ;  but  there 
are  others,  though  not  very  frequent,  when  it  rains 
incessantly.  M.  Dcpons  calculates  that,  takiof  one 
day  with  another,  it  rains  for  the  space  of  three  boors 
each  day  ;  and  oftener  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  that 
season,  is  nearly  equal  in  the  provinces  of  Venezuela, 
Cumana,  and  Guiana }  and  the  benefits  and  disade 
vantages  which  the  rains  bring  along  with  them,  are 
participated  by  the  plains,  mountains,  and  vallies. 
The  drizzling  rains  of  the  polar  regions  are  never 
seen  in  this  part  of  South  America ;  nor  can  an  in- 
habitant of  countries  even  witliin  the  temperate  zone 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  sudden  tieavy  faQs 
common  in  these  latitudes ;  the  discharges  from  water* 
spouta  rushing  down  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent, 
and  producing  more  moisture  in  a  single  day  than  the 
rains  of  Europe  do  in  six.  During  the  greater  part  ot 
the  rainy  season,  all  the  rivers  inundate  the  adjaceflt 
plains  ;  channels,  formed  by  the  violence  of  the  Boodi, 
which  remained  dry  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  are 
now  converted  into  torrents,  and  overflowing  their 
banks  to  an  immense  distance,  form  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary sea>  where  the  traveller  can  descry  only  the 
tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  which  then  serve  hun  as 
landmarks.  The  northern  plains  of  the  Oronoko  aie 
overwhelmed  by  such  an  annual  deluge,  to  the  extent 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and  forty 
in  breadth.  Previous  to  the  year  1792,  the  rains 
were  uniformly  accompanied  with  vivid  Ughtnings  and 
tremendous  peals  of  thunder;  since  that  period,  how- 
ever, at  least  till  1804,  rain  falls  in  great  abundance 
without  any  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  stotta. 
The  atmospheric  electricity  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tracted and  accumulated  in  that  mass  of  matter  which 
forms  the  Cordcrilleras  ^  and  to  this  cause  are  to  be 
ascribed  those  earthquakes  which  were  so  dreadfully 
experienced  at  Cumana,  in  the  month  of  December, 
1797.    (See  Cvmana.)    Though  placed  between  the 
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>•-  AntiUet,  where  earthquakes  are  fiequent,  and  Peni» 
"^  where  they  are  atill  more  ao,  Caraocas  enjoys  inter- 
vals of  repose,  which  we  miffht  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  almost  miraciilouB»  did  wc  not  know,  that  its 
air  being  less  rarefied,  ^ye%  less  action  to  electricity, 
and  that  its  soil  contains  in  its  bosom  a  smaller  poi^ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  fermentation  and  combustion. 
On  the  1st  May  1802,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, there  vras  a  pretty  strong  shock  felt  at  Caraccas, 
with  an  oseillatimi  from  west  to  east.-  On  the  SOth  of 
^  the  same  month,  at  five  minutes  past  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  there  was  another  of  a  vertical  direo» 
tion,  which  hated  one  minute,  nor  did  the  earth  re- 
suaae  its  horizontal  position  for  two  minutes  after- 
wards* Two  strong  shocks  were  experienced  on  the 
4th  Jnly  fdlowtng,  at  48  minntes  past  two  o'dock 
in  the  moraing ;  and  nearly  two  honrs  after,  there 
was  another  not  so  strong.  A  dreadful  earthquake 
haa  lately  (March  96th  1818)  desolated  La  Guayra 
andCaiaccas;  br  which  many  public  and  private buud- 
iiwa  have  been  thrown  down,  and  an  incrediUe  number 
ofthe  inhnbitaats  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  local 
origin  of  thete  earthquakes  appears  to  be  in  the  pro- 
^ce  of  CnagauM,  for  they  are  there  more  vitdent  than 
m  any  oAer  part  of  the  district  of  Caracieaa. 

The  natard  history  of  a  country,  which,  sfaice  its 
first  discovery,  haa  been  occupied  bv  Spaniards,  in- 
dolent, void  of  curiosity,  and  extremely  jealoiu  of  the 
visits  of  feicigners,  is,  of  course,  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  avidity  of  its  first  conquerors  was  ez- 
dusivdy  directed  to  the  discovetj  of  gold  and  silver 
uuiesr  Four-  g(M  mines  were  round,  after  a  long ' 
and  anciont  search,  and  were  wrought  under  the 
name  of  the- royal  mine  of  St  nuhppe  de  Buria. 
^Hiejr  wcR  abandoned,  however,  in  tne  year  1554s 
in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  the  negroes  who 
wrougfat  m  then,  and  of  the  natives,  who  now  fore- 
saw, u  Ae  establishment  of  the  Spaniards,  their  cer- 
tain subjection  to  tyraonieal  masters.  To  renew 
these  works,  became  the  fovonrite  enterprise  of  seve- 
ral aneisesstve  Eovemors.  With  this  view.  Governor 
ViOadada  buut  a  city,  which  he  called  Palmes,  the 
first  year  after  the  revolt  {  but  it  was  scarcely  finish' 
ed,  before  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians^  A  simi- 
hr-  attempt  was  made,  six  months  after,  by  Paradas, 
vfbieh  was  equally  unsoccessftil :  be  built  the  dty 
of  Nii^gna,  vvhich  he  was  soon  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate. Gutienes  de  la  Pwna  built  another  city, 
irith  the  same  design,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nirgna, 
in  1567 1  for  some  years  it  withstood  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians^  who  at  length,  however,  in  1568,  sac- 
oeeded  in  tedacmg  it.  Another  nune  was  discover- 
ed m  the  eavimns  of  the  city  of  St  SebastiaB  de  les 
Reyes  i  but,  when  Governor  Collado  began  to  at- 
tcadto  iSbe  erection  of  its  works,  an  insurrection  of 
the  Iiidiina  canned  it  to  be  abandoned.  A  deecitffil 
ptacei  wUeh  was  eoododed  with  the  Cacique  Guay- 
csypnior  aecned  to  afford  a  iavouraUe  opportanity 
fior  the  renevrd  of  theae  vrorks )  but  they  had  not 
pioeeeded  hr,  when  a  multitude  ^  Indiana,  fiiBing 
upon-  them  unexpectedly,  'massacred  t&  the  work- 
flaeai'aad  demoKued  the  works }'  nor  has  any  future 
■  atteant^seen  made  for  their  estaUiriimenti  At  Ana 
and  Obm,  not  far  frimi  the  banks  of -the  Tuy^  Se- 
bastian DkM  'discovered^  in  1584^  two  oinesj  where 
the  gold  was  very  abundant,  and  at  twenty-three 


carats.  The  country  was  so  extremely  unhealthy,  C«racca!'» 
hovrever,  that  it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  ^""V""* 
abandon  treasures,  which  could  not  be  procured  with- 
out a  much  larger  sacrifice  of  men  than  the  colony 
could  then  afford.  The  reputed  richness  of  these 
mines  again  tempted  the  avidity  of  Sancho  Alquisa, 
in  1006 ;  but  the  works  had  t>een  so  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians,  that,  after  the  most  anxious 
search,  not  a  vestige  of  them  could  be  traced.  In 
1698,  Governor  D.  Francisco  Berrocaran  made  si- 
milw  efforts,  and  with  similar  success.  Yet  the  Spa- 
niards of  Caraccas,  thus  unfortunate  in  their  attempts 
to  work  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  possess',  in  the  jn- 
risdiction  of  St  Philippe,  mines  i^  copper  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  which,  besides  sapdymg  the  plant- 
ers with  the  best  materials  for  their  boilers,  cylmderS 
of  raills,andotherimpIements,hadfumisliedl71  quin- 
tals for  exportation  m  1804 ;  and  the  quantity  would 
have  been  much  more  condderaU^  but  for  the  war. 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  attentive  or  scientific 
observers,  their  search  after  mines  would  have  made 
them  acquainted  with  many  important  facts  relating 
to  the  strau  and  mineralogy  of  the  Caraccas.  But 
such  facts,  however  they  might  grstify  the  curiosi- 
ty of  geologists,  could  exate  no  interest  in  men 
whose  curiosity  sprung  entirely  from  avarioe,  and 
who  never  thought  of  penetratmg  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  except  for  the  discovery  of  the 
{>recious  metals.  We  knew  scarcely  any  thing,  there-  Mtnera- 
ore^  of  the  mineralogy  of  this  district  of  Terra  Fir«  logv. 
ma,  until  it  was  lately  explored  by  Baron  Humboldt. 
According  to  his  observations,  it  is  composed  of 
nea^  the  same  strata  as  the  andent  continent.  On 
the  Mddle  Mountain  of  Caraccas,  S0O  toises  above 
the  level  of  the  aea,  he  found  foHcular  giaiute.  He 
found  it  also  at  Cape  Codera,  at  the  height  of  141 
toises  I  and  of  this  granite,  he  assures  us,  the  whole 
coast  is  composed,  frcMB  the  Unara  river  to  Santa 
Martha.  The  mountain  of  Capaya  he  found  to  be 
composed  of  a  granite  which  cnnges  into  dbited  talc, 
vitriolated  feldspar,  slated  chlorite,  limestone  grain- 
ed with  mica,  rock  crystal,  primitive  green  rock,  sil- 
vered  galena,  quartz,  m^netic  sand,  red  oxide  of 
crystalBzed  titan,  quartz  mixed  vrith  black  lead. 
Porcelain  earth,  argillaceous  earth,  &c.  are  found 
scattered  in  the  prorinces  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  the  same  proportions,  as  in  Europe.  Argilla- 
ceona  earth  is  found  in  the  greatest  quantity.  The 
whde  coast  north  of  the  province  of  Venezuela 
frnmshes  salt  of  a  beautiful  whiteness ;  and  that  in  the 
salt  pit  of  Araya,-  in  particular,  may  vie  vrith  •ny  in 
America,  not  even  excepting  Turk's  Island.  Thu 
sslt  pit  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fossil  and  marine 
salt.  But  the  Spaniards^  vrith  their  characteristic 
'indolence,  almost  entirely  neglect  the  vrorkinjg  of  it ; 
so  that  ther'  do  not  derive  from  it  the  one'hundredth 
port  of  what  it  might  produce.  The  provinces  of 
Caiuecns  abound  likewise  in  mberal.  waters^  both 
hotandcoldi  They-areof  various  qualities,  such  as 
the  ammoniacal,;  tM  ferruginous,  the  nitrous»  and 
even  the  addukrnti  The  heat  of  some  of  these  wa- 
-ters  apuruaches to  that  of  boning  water*'  Iwtwcen 
Fort»BeUo  andValeuda  there  are  springs  which 
rise  to  tqe- serentyvseoond 'degree 'and  there'iS' an- 
othcT'sdn  lietteria  the  vaUies-dF  Arilg^ii; 

On  the  first  discovery  of  this  country,  the  Spa-  P*"^ 
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i'aracca:i.    ntardsi  dtsappoiMtod  in  their  expectation  of  wealth 
""^."^^  from  itt  mines,  engaged  eagerly  in  the  pearl  fishery* 
which,  fur  8»me  time,  wa«  the  most  considerable 
source  of  their  riclies,  and  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  royal  revenues.     This  fishery  was  carried  on 
between  the  islands  of  Cubagua  and  Manraretta,  at 
the  expence  of  a  great  many  lives,  both  ofSpaniards 
and  Indiana.     Several  other  untoward  circumstances 
caused  them  at  length  to  abandon  their  fishery,  which 
has  never  been  resumed.     It  is  even  pretended,  that 
the  pearls  have  disappeared  from  the  eastern  coast; 
and  the  first  place  on  the  leeward,  where  that  fishery 
is  carried  on  with  some  success,  is  a  bay  situated  be- 
tween Cope  Chichibacoa  and  Cape  dc  la  Vela,  occu> 
pied  by  tlie  Guihiros  Indians,  who  sell  their  pearls 
to  the  Dutch  and  English. 
Vegetable   .    The.  luxuriant  soil  of  the  Caraccas  yield*  an  ex- 
pnxliic-      iiaustless  store  of  the  most  valuable  vegetable  pro> 
lions.  ductions.     Its  mountains  are  clotlicd  with  foreata, 

consisting  of  all  the  kinds  of  wood  to  be  found  in 
•the  AntQiee,  besides  a  great  many  specie*  peculiar 
-to  themselves.  The  most  extensive  ship*yards  might 
be  supplied  for  ag^s  from  these  mountains  with  tua« 
■ber  of  the  finest  quality )  aod  carpenters  and  cabbet- 
makcrs  find  such  variety  of  materials  for  their  diffe- 
rent purposes,  that  their  principal  difficulty  is  to 
.make  a  selection.  The  wood  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards Pardillo,  is  generally  used  for  beams,  door 
frames,  and  posts.  In  some  places,  instead  of  the 
pardillo,  they  substitute  a  species  of  very  hard  oak, 
which  is  the  quercHS  cerus  of  Linnzus,  and  the  quer- 
cus  gal/ifcr  of  Touruefort.  Cedur  is  much  employ- 
ed by  cabinet-makers  for  doors,  windows,  tables* 
and  common  chairs.  For  ornamental  furniture,  they 
.Iiave  several  kinds  of  wood  susceptible  of  the  highest 
polish.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished  is  the  black 
ebony,  which  abounds  in  several  places,  but  particu- 
larly on  the  banks  of  the  Totondoy, — a  spot  appa- 
rently intended  by  Nature  as  the  nursery  of  those 
trees  which  contribute  most  to  the  necessities  or  to 
the  pleasure  of  man.  Yellow  and  red  ebony  are  both 
very  common  in  the  forests  of  Terra  Firma  ;  but  ma- 
hogany is  neither  so  abundant  here,  nor  so  fine,  as  in 
that  part  of  St  Domingo  which  Spain  hM  ceded  to 
France ;  yet,  in  richness,  and  variety  of  colouring,  no 
mahogany  can  vie  with. the  chacarandy,  a  native  of 
.Caraccas,  which,  when  properly  polished,  possesses 
a  degree  of  beauty  which  no  species  of  timber,  per- 
haps, can  exceed.  For  works  which  require  timber 
of  extraordinary  hardness,  they  employ  iron-wood, 
the  ybera  puterana  of  Marcgrave;  or  red  ebony, 
which  is  even  harder  than  iron>wood.  The  only 
wood  for  dyeing  which  has  yet  been  found  in  Carac- 
cas is  the  Brazu  wood ;  bat,  in  truth,  the  forests  of 
this  favoured  country  have  been  so  little  explored, 
that  their  treasures  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

Almost  every  part  of  this  district  abounds  in  ine< 
dical  plants,  gums,  resins,  root^  and  barks,  which, 
if  duly  atten&d  to,  would  augment  incalculably  the 
riches  of  the  inhabitants,  ancTproduce  the  most  es- 
sential benefits  to  mankind.  The  quantity  of  sarsa- 
parilla  which  grows  here  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  sassafras 
and  liquorice  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trux- 
illo ;  squills  are  found  on  the  seapbeach  of  IiSgunc- 


tas  ;  storax  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Coro  ;  cassia'  in  a)-  Ciu 
most  every  part  of  the  country  ;  gayac  on  the  coast ;  "^^ 
aloes  are  raised  in  Carora  ;  a  species  of  qufnguina  is 
obtained  on  the  mountains  ;  in  short,  the  pharmaco- 
poeia of  both  the  continents  might  be  aupplied  from 
the  vegetable  stores  of  the  Caraccas.  In  this  enu- 
meration of  the  native  productioits  of  this  genial  coil, 
we  must  not  omit  the  vanilla,  produced  from  a  creep- 
ing plant,  which,  like  the  ivy  or  wild  vine,  entwines 
around  trees.  This  plant,  which  requires  uncultiva- 
ted and  moist  ground  covered  with  large  trees,  grows 
in  great  plenty  in  the  forests  of  St  Philip  and  Trux- 
illo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuy.  It  is  worth  about 
100  francs  a  pound  ;  and  the  province  of  Venezuela 
alone,  might,  with  some  attention,  be  made  to  pro- 
duce SOiOiOO  pounds  weight  of  it  in  a  year.  To  pro- 
pagate this  valuable  plant,  nothing  more  is  necessa- 
ry than  to  insert  some  cuttings  in  the  earth  near  a 
tree  ;  they  soon  take  root,  and  entwine  firmly  around 
it.  A  surer  method  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the 
plant,  is  to  graft  tlie  cuttings  in  the  tree  itself,  about 
tvreniy  inches  above  the  ground.  In  the  same  list 
with  vanilla  may  be  plac^  wild  cochiaeal,  which 
grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  departments  of  Coro, 
Carora,  and  Truxilb.  To  be  enabled  to  fortSL  a  no- 
per  estimate  of  its  value,  the  reader  may  coosult  a 
memoir  lately  published  at  Paris  by  M.  Bruley,  aa 
intelligent  and  ingenious  planter  in  Caraccu. 

Nor  does  the  animal  kingdom,  in  this  luxuriant  Ask 
country,  yield  to  the  vegetable  in  profuaion  and  va- 
lue. Within  the  captain- generalship  of  CaiKcas, 
200,000  horned  cattle,  180,000  borxH  «nd  90^000 
mules,  roam  over  the  plains  and  vallies.  Shtim  are 
innumerable  i  and  deer  abound,  particularly  in  Coro, 
Carora,  and  Tocuyo.  In  short,  the  apcoHnC  which 
M.  Depons,  after  a  long  residence  in  this  country, 
has  given  of  its  fertility  and  productioni,  aaiply  war- 
rants his  assertion,  that  there  are  few  countries  to 
which  Nature  has  been  more  lavish  of  her  famtnrs. 

The  fertility,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  these  de-  Binrv 
light ful  regions,  depends,  perhaps,  ia  no  inconsidir' 
able  degree,  on  the  number  of  fine  rivers  which  Donr 
down  in  all  directions  from  the  mouDtaioi.    Nut  t 
.valley  is  without  its  river,  which,  if  not  alwap  largt 
enough  to  be  navigable,  is  at  least  sufficient  to  im- 
gate  plantations,  and   would  afford  wonderful  6f 
cilities  to  many   important  branches  of  manobe- 
tures.     Those  which  have  their  source  in  the  cUa 
of  mountains,  flowing  from  south  to  north,  are  dis- 
charged into  the  sea  {  while  those  which  ipriog  bw 
the  southern  declivities  of  the  same  mountains^  in- 
verse,  in  a  southern  direction,  the  ^holie  extcst  of 
the  intermediate  plains,  til!  they  resign  their  triboU' 
ry  streams  to  the  majestic  Oronoko.    The  ionMr, 
strongly  fenced  in  by  their  banks,  and  happily  £^* 
voured  in  their  progress  by  the  declivity  of  tbdr 
channels,  seldom  overoow,  and  when  they  do,  tbcir 
overflowings  are  not  long  or  detrimeotaL    The  latter, 
flowing  through  smoother  grounds,  and  in  shaUowcr 
beds,  mingle  tneir  waters  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  utd  lose  all  appearance  of  rivers  in  the.  g^nal 
inundation.     AH  these  rivers  dwindle  into  iaugnifi- 
cance   when  compared  with  the  Oronoko,   winch, 
writh  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Amazons,  is  U>e 
largest  river  in  the  world.    The  particular  descrip- 
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%    tion   of  thU  miglily  river,  with  its  tiibutaries.  we 

■^  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion,  and  ahall,  in  the 

mean  time,  cuuteot  ourselves  with  enumerating  a  few 

of  those  streams,  wliich  Depons  has  thought  worthy 

of  a  particular  description. 

At  sixteen  leagues  west  from  Cora  is  the  river 
GuiGUEs,  navigrable  fur  canoes  and  sloops  for  six 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Twenty- five  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Guigurs,  the  river  Tocuvo  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea.  Its  source  is  about  fifteen  leagues  south 
of  Carora,  upwards  of  sixty  leagues  from  the  coast, 
and  it  is  navigable  as  far  as  Haiiagua,  about  forty 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  Its  .vicinity  furnishes  abun> 
dance  of  timber  fit  for  every  kind  of  building ;  aad  it 
flows  through  a  fertile,  but  neglected  country.  Ten 
leagues  to  windward  of  the  '1  ocuyo  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Ajkoa,  of  which  the  navigation  is  neither  easy  nor 
beneficial,  though  its  course  be  upwards  of  forty 
leagues.  Reascending  along  the  coast,  we  come  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yaracuy,  three  leagues  distant 
from  that  of  the  Aroa.  It  has  a  course  of  forty 
leagues,  but  does  not  become  navigable  till  within 
two  leagues  east  of  St  Philip.  From  that  point  it 
is  Tery  useful  for  the  conveyance  of  the  produce 
raised  in  the  rallies  of  St  Philip,  and  the  plains  of 
Barquisimeto,  which  is  sent  by  sea  to  Porto  Bello, 
the  nearest  port.  There  is  no  river  of  importance 
between  the  Yaracuy  and  the  Tut,  which  lalls  into 
the  ocean  thirty  leagues  east  of  the  port  of  G.uayra« 
The  source  of  this  river  is  in  the  mountabs  of  San 
Pedro,  ten  leagues  from  Caraccas.  After  flowing 
through  several  extensive  and  fertile  Tallies,  it  is  aug- 
mented  by  the  junction  of  the  Guayra,  and  being 
thua -rendered  aavigable,  serves  for  the  transportation 
of.tbe  produce  with  which  these  rallies  abound,  parr 
ticalarly  cacao,  which  is  there  of  the  finest  quality. 
'No  river  to  windward  of  the  Tuy  fixes  the  traveller's 
attention  till  he  reaches  Unara,  the  line  of  division 
between  the  governments  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana. 
It  pnrsaes  a  northerly  course  for  about  thirty  leagues, 
and  is  navigable  about  six  leagues  from  the  aea.  AU 
that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  of  the  Nevebi  and  the 
Maheanarbb,  is,  that  the  one  is  seventeen  leagues, 
and  the  other  twenty -seven  east  of  the  Unara  ;  the 
former  is  too  rapid  amd  powerful  to  be  navigated  far, 
the  other  is  too  small  to  admit  even  small  vessels  more 
than  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  The  latter  stream 
washes  the  city  of  Cumana,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
of  little  consequence.  After  passing  Cumana,  we 
noeet  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  which  receives,  besides  se- 
veral  other  streams,  a  river  of  the  same  name.  This 
river  passes  bv  the  city  of  Cariaco,  about  two  leagues 
from  the  gulr,  and  is  only  thus  far  navigable,  nor  al- 
ways even  so  far ;  for  as  it  receives  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rain  water,  in  dry  weather  it  becomes 
anallow,  and,  in  rainy  weather,  is  subject  to  inunda- 
tions, which  are  extremely  inconvenient  to  the  city. 
A  tradition  prevails  among  the  Guayquens  Indians, 
that  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco  was  formed  by  an  earth- 
qnake. 

On  all  the  northern  coast,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of 
Pwia,  which,  with  the  Isles  of  the  Dragons,  kinns 
the  great  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  not  a  single 
jiavigable  river  is  to  be  found.  Of  those  which  aU- 
cb^rgf  themidves  into  the  Gulf|  the  most  coDeidc:r- 


able  is  the  GuARAi'iCHE.  This  river,  rising  ia  the  C.it;utr 
eastern  declivity  of  Mount  Brigantiii,  is  swi-l!cd  by  '*~^"-v"^ 
many  streams  of  consider.iblu  m<ignitudc,  so  that  it 
rolls  towards  the  Gulf  with,  all  the  majesty  of  a  river. 
of  the  iirst  rauk.  To  vessels  of  ordinary  size,  it  is  na- 
vigable as  far  as  the  Fork  of  Fantarma.  Beyond  that, 
the  navigation  is  impeded,  not  so  much  by  the  shdl- 
lowncss  of  the  river,  as  by  the  mangroves  and  trees 
which  are  thrown  iulu  it  by  tlie  wind,  or  deposited 
by  the  currents. 

These  rivers  are  joined  by  an  infinite  number  of 
smaller  streams,  yet  they  water  only  the  high  or 
northern  part  of  the  provmces  of  Venezuela  and  Cu- 
mana, and  do  not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
rivers  which  proceed  directly  to  the  sea.  The  south- 
ern, or  low  part  of  Venezuela,  is  intersected  by  others 
which  flow  from  north  to  south,  till  they  discharge 
themselves  into  the  great  Oronoko.  Of  these,  the 
most  considerable  are  the  Mamo,  the  Pariagoan  and 
Pao,  the  Cbivoia  and  Zoa,  the  Cachimamo,  the  Ara- 
cay,  the  Maiiapira  and  Espino.  In  this  enumeration, . 
however,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  Apura. 
After  receiving  the  waters  of  innumerable  tributary 
streams,  which  form  altogether  the  figure  of  a  fau, 
occupying  a  space  of  upwards  of  thirty  leagues,  this 
rivrr  discharges  its  mighty  flood  by  severaTchannels 
into  the  Oronuko.  Most  of  these  rivers  are  navigable 
for  forty  or  fifty  leagues,  affording  the  most  anima- 
ting anticipation  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  flow,  when  its  inhabitants, 
more  enlightened  and  industrious,  shall  have  learned 
to.  apprccialc  aud  to  improve  the  advantages  which 
nature  so  profusely  bestows. 

The  only  lakes  in  Caraccas  wjiich  are  worthy  of  i  ^j.^. 
description  are  the  lakes  of  Maracaibo  and  Valencia. 
The  lake  of  MaracaJfbo  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
canter, lying  from  north  to  south,  with  its  neck  com- 
municating with  the  sea.  Its  length  is  about  fifty- 
leagues  ;  Its  greatest  breadth,  thirty ;  and  its  circum- 
ference, upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  na- 
vigable to  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden  ;  but  the  en- 
trance to  it  is  considerably  obstructed  by  a  bar. 
When  strong  breezes  prevail,  its  waves  arc  so  vio- 
lently agitated  as  to  overwhelm  the  canoes  and  small 
craft ;  but  it  is  seldom  visited  by  hurricanes.  Its 
water  is  fresh ;  but  when  a  gale  blows  strongly  from 
the  sea,  it  acquires  a  brackish  taste  from  its  mixture 
with  the  waves.  In  this  lake  the  tide  is  more  per- 
ceptible than  on  its  neighbouring  coasts.  It  abounds 
with  all  the  different  species  of  fish  which  are  found 
in  the  rivers  of  South  America :  the  tortoise  alone 
forms  a  singular  exception.  The  shores  of  the  Mara- 
ca'ibo  are  so  sterile  and  noxious,  as  to  discourage  cul- 
ture and  population ;  insomuch,  that  the  Indians 
preferred  dwelling  in  huts,  erected  by  a  particular 
construction  on  the  lake  itself.  In  a  place  called 
Meua,  to  the  north-east  of  the  lake,  in  the  most  bar- 
ren part  of  its  borders,  there  is  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  mineral  pitch,  the  true  natural  pessaphalte,  which, 
when  mixed  with  suet,  is  used  for  graviug  vesseb. 
The  vapours  exhaled  from  this  mine  are  so  inflam- 
mable, that  during  night  phosphoric  fires  are  con- 
tinually seen,  in  tbeir  appearance  resembling  light- 
ning. They  serve  as  a  ligh  t  house  aud  compass  to  the 
Spaniwda  and  Indians  who  navigate  the  lake,  and '. 
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CaraccM.   who  have  no  other  object  for  observation  but  the  sun 
""^  by  day,  and  these  fires  at  night. 

The  bke  of  Valencia,  though  not  so  extensive  as 
that  of  MaracaVbo,  is  much  more  interesting,  bot!i 
from  its  beauty  and  utihty.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
about  thirteen  leagues  and  a  half  in  length,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  four.  Though  twenty  rivers  dis- 
charge themselves  into  this  lake,  it  has  no  visible 
outlet  J  yet  neither  its  depth  nor  its  extent  appear  to 
increase.  To  account  for  this  singular  circumstance, 
It  has  been  supposed  that  there  must  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  a  subterraneous  channel,  through 
which  iis  waters  are  continually  discharged  ;  and  in 
support  of  this  theory  it  ta  observed,  that  boats  sail 
with  rapidity  from  tlie  borders  to  the  centre,  where 
some  dangers  are  encountered,  but  return  to  the  bor- 
ders with  more  difficulty.  Nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent  and  charming  than  the  scenery  round 
the  lake  of  Valencia.  The  nch  and  beautiful  valley 
in  which  it  is  situated,  surrounded  with  mountains 
except  on  the  west,  and  the  numerous  islands  scat- 
tcrea  over  its  bosom,  give  it  a  strong  resemblance  to 
'  Loch  Lomond,  the  most  interesting  of  our  Scottish 
lakes.  Thc'nnfadidg  verdure  which  adorns  its  banks, 
the  endle«a  variety  of  birds  which  sport  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods,  vying  with  each  other  in  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage  and  the  melody  of  their  notes,  and 
the  fine  plantations  which  extend  from  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, fill  the  heart  of  the  spectator  with  a  kind  of 
rapture,  which  only  the  magnificence  of  nature  can 
impart.  Mr  Semple  saw  on  this  lake  the  first  sail 
which  had  ever  been  spread  here,  and  naturally  hail- 
ed it  as  the  germ  of  future  improvement. 

1'idn,  On  the  northern  coast  of  this  country,  from  Cape 

windi,  &c.  de  la  Vela  to  Cape  Paria..  the  tides  arc  so  irregular 
and  imperceptible  as  to  be  entirely  overlooked  in 
nautical  reckonings  and  calculations  ;  whilst  on  the 
eastern  coast  from  Cape  Paria  to  Dutch  Guiana, 
they  are  so  powerful  as  to  command  the  anxious 
observation  of  all  navigators  who  frequent  those  la- 
titudes. The  bearings  of  the  coasts  are  the  obvious 
cause  of  that  remarkable  difference.  The  winds  are 
much  more  regular  on  the  coasts,  where  nothing  de- 
ranges their  natural  direction,  than  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  where  they  are  subject  to  local  influence. 
The  trade  wind,  which  prevails  at  sea  in  these  lati- 
tudes, is  likewise  the  common  breeze  on  the  coasts  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  at  sea  it  is  constant,  but  on 
the  coasts  it  blows  only  from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  the  evening.  It  blows  from  north-cast 
by  east ;  and  is  succeeded  evei  y  night  by  an  opposite 
wind,  which  is  called  the  land-breeze.  But  this  pe- 
riodical succession,  though  general,  is  not  without 
exceptions. 

l»ort«  Pursuing  the  same  course  which  we  observed  in 

our  enumeration  of  the  rivers,  we  come  first  to  the 
port  of  PoRTETA,  about  six  leagues  east  of  Cape 
de  la  Vela.  This  port  admits  only  small  vessels  : 
but  in  the  harbour  of  Bavahovda,  four  leagues  far- 
ther to  the  windward,  vessels  of  the  largest  size  can 
anchor  without  being  exposed  to  the  smallest  danger 

•  from  the  winds.     Both  these  ports  are  in  possessjon 

of  the  Indians,  who  derive  from  a  pearl  fishery  in  the 
road  of  Bayahonda  the  only  article  they  have  to  bar- 
ter with  the' Dutch  and  English.     As  we  proceed 


along  the  coait  to  the  eastward,  we  come  next  to  the 

f)ort  of  Maracaioo,  which,  though  in  itself  an  excel- 
ent  harbour,  is  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  a 
bar  of  quick  sand  at  its  entrance,  which  is  nerer  co- 
vcred  with  water  beyond  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  Proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  we  come  to 
CoRO,  whose  port  lies  open  from  north  to  north'<2st. 
In  this  port  the  water  continues  to  deSrpen  as  vre  ap. 
proach  the  shore ;  but  neither  its  accommodations, 
nor  its  commodities,  are  such  as  to  render  it  a  place 
of  great  resort.  After  leaving  Coro,  we  meet  with 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  harbotir  till  wc 
come  to  Porto  Cabello,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Porto  Bello,  which,  for  space,  beauty,  convenience, 
and  safety,  is  by  far  the  finest  harbour  on  the  whole 
coast  of  America.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  nary 
might  ride  here  without  confusion  ;  and  the  high 
lands  which  encompass  it  are  so  happily  disposed,  u 
to  shelter  it  from  the  fury  of  any  wind  that  blows. 
In  the  unruffled  tranquillity  of  its  surface,  it  resemble* 
a  pond  rather  than  a  port  upon  those  trop: 
which  are  always  agitated  with  more  or  less 
Porto  Cabello,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  :if  a- 
niards,  imports,  that  a  vessel  at  anchor  is  more  eU 
fectually  secured  hero  by  a  single  rope,  than  els*'- 
wherc  by  the  strongest  cables.  Its  anchoragrr,  which 
owes  nothing  to  art,  is  so  commodioun,  that  the 
largest  ships  may  lie  alongside  of  the  wharf,  jntl 
load  and  unload  without  the  assistance  of 
Three  leagues  to  windward  of  this  port  is  l!i 
TuRlAMo,  which  extends  one  league  from  north  lu 
south,  but  which,  having  no  shelter  from  the  north 
wind,  IS  seldom  visited  by  merchants,  to  whom  the 
commodities  of  the  adjacent  countries  hold  out  no 
temptations.  The  same  remark  is  apphcable  to  the 
bays  of  Patanemo,  Borburata,  and  Sienega.  Having 
passed  these,  we  find  ourselves  next  in  the  bay  of 
OcUMARA,  five  leagues  east  of  Porto  Bello.  This  is 
a  commodious  and  well  sheltered  harbour,  deCiended 
on  the  east  by  a  battery  mounting  eight  pieces  of 
cannon  of  the  calibre  of  8  or  12.  At  the  distance 
of  one  league  from  the  port  is  the  village  of  Ocu- 
mara,  watered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
port.  The  next  port  of  any  consequence  which  we 
meet  with  is  that  of  Guavra,  whose  road  is  slwayi 
so  open  to  the  breeze,  that  the  sea  is  kept  there  in  * 
state  of  continual  agitation  ;  and  the  violence  of  ihf 
winds  frequently  occasions  damage  to  the  ships  which 
ride  at  anchor.  The  surge  is  very  strong  :  and  act- 
ing at  the  bottom,  as  well  as  oq  the  surface  of  the 
water,  keeps  the  sand  in  constant  agitation,  and  df. 
posits  it  in  such  quantities  upon  the  anchors,  thit 
before  they  have  been  fixed  for  a  month  it  is  iapov 
sible  to  hoist  them.  To  avoid  the  certain  loss  of  tneir 
cables,  every  vessel  is  obliged  to  hoist  anchor  once 
in  eight  days.  The  depth  of  water  does  not  exceed 
eight  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  leigrtc 
from  the  beach  ;  and  to  complete  the  catalogne  of 
its  inconveniences,  that  species  of  worms,  called 
tarcts,  which  is  so  destructive  to  shipping,  commni 
greater  ravages  here  than  in  any  port  of  the  Carac- 
cas.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  harbour  of  Guayra  is  more  frcaoented 
than  any  other  Upon  the  coast.     Becwtcn  Qvayn 
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zni  Cape  Code ra,  l\\i  distance  is  twentr-fivc  leagues. 
The  coast  then  takes  a  direction  to  the  south-east, 
and  conducts  us  to  the  lake  of  Tacaricua,  about 
thirteen  lea^ies  and  a  half  distance  from  the  Cape. 
Id  il«  form  this  lake  exactly  reeembles  a  bay,  a  name 
which  it  would  certainly  have  obtained,  were  it  not 
lor  a  bar  of  quicksand,  which  frequently  cuts  off  its 
communication  with  the  .sea.  Its  form  is  circular ; 
and  from  the  sea  on  the  north'east  to  its  deepest  re- 
CCM  oQ  the  80Ut]}>ea8t,  it  measures  about  seven 
leagues.  The  next  port  we  meet  with  is  Barce- 
LONA)  which  is  so  shallow  as  to  be  incapable  of  ad- 
mitting vessels  of  any  considerable  size,  and  affords 
no  shelter  but  against  the  breeze.  At  the  distance 
of  one  league  to  the  north,  however,  the  island  of 
fiorracha  presents,  on  its  south  side,  a  safe  harbour 
for  ship*  of  any  magnitude.  From  Barcelona  the 
roast  runs  to  the  north-cast  as  far  as  Cumana,  at  the 
disunce  of  two  leagues.  The  intermediate  space  is 
filled  with  a  chain  of  i&lands  not  far  separated  from 
th«  coast  Some  of  these  are  provided  with  bays  and 
harbours,  none  of  whicli,  however,  are  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  merit  particular  notice.  The  port  of 
Cum  ANA  is  well  sheltered  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather ;  but  we  forbear  giving  any  particular 
description  of  it,  till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  go- 
vemment  and  town  of  the  same  name.  To  the  east 
of  Cumana,  at  a  considirrable  distance,  is  the  Gulf 
«f  Cariaco,  formed  by  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Cu- 
tnana,  the  point  of  Araya,  and  the  Barrigon.  This 
jgulf  extends  ten  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  is 
from  three  to  four  leagues  broad.  Towards  the 
centre  its  depth  is  from  80  to  100  fathoms.  Pro- 
tected  by  the  surrounding  mountains  from  every  wind 
except  tne  trade  wind,  Us  surface  is  in  general  as 
smooth  u  a  lake  :  to  that  wind,  however,  it  is  en* 
tarely  exposed,  and  its  waters  of  course  are  agitated 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  breeze.  In  this 
gulf,  the  lake  of  Eveco,  the  Gurintar,  and  Juanantar, 
are  three  places  very  convenient  for  loading.  The 
point  of  Araya,  lying  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  is  rendered  dangerons  by  its  low. 
aess,  and  by  a  sand  bank,  on  the  north-east,  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  surface,  which  advances  two 
leagues  ioto  the  sea.  To  this  point,  however,  the 
attention  of  those  who  arrive  from  Europe  must  be 
directed,  if  they  wish  to  make  an  easy  entrance  to 
the  port  of  Cumana,  For  that  purpose  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  bear  off  from  the  north  east  and 
•outh-west  till  they  have  doubled  the  point  ;  after 
which  they  may  coast  along  the  shore  for  half  a 
league.  Advancing  itill  to  the  east,  we  arrive  at  a 
large  giilf,  which  tlie  Spaniards  call  Golfo'1  riste, 
bat  which  is  known  to  tin  French  and  English  by 
the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  On  the  weit  of 
this  gulf  is  that  part  of  Terra  Firma,  called  Paria, 
and  on  the  east  the  iale  of  Trinidad.  From  these 
two  lands  on  the  north,  two  points  jnt  out,  between 
which  lie  two  islands,  with  regard  to  these  two 
points  nearly  east  and  west.  These  islands  almost 
cXo«e  the  gulf  on  the  north,  leaving,  however,  be- 
tween them,  a  space  in  which  are  four  openings  cal- 
led the  mouths  of  the  Dragon,  by  which  the  super- 
llooas  waters  of  the  gulf  are  discliargcd.  The  largest 
of  these  openings,  being  two  leagiies  broad,  lies  on 
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the  west  between  Point  Parta  and  the  island  of  Cha-  Caraecw. 
cachacarea.  In  this  inlet  to  the  gulf  there  is  nothing  ^"^"V^^ 
dangerous  except  a  rock  which  just  emerges  from  '^'' 
the  surface  at  two  cables  length  from  the  island  of 
Chacachacares.  Between  this  island  and  that  of 
Navios  is  a  second  and  smaller  mouth,  called  the 
Vessels.  Its  channel,  lying  from  north  to  south-east, 
renders  it  very  good  for  the  going  out,  but  very  bad 
for  the  entrance  of  ships.  A  third  mouth,  called 
the  mouth  of  Huevos,  (Egg's  mouth),  is  formed  by 
the  isle  of  Navios  on  the  wf  st,  and  that  of  Monas  on 
the  east.  Lying  in  a  direction  from  north,  north-east, 
to  soutb«  south-east,  it  is  much  more  convenient  for  en. 
tering  than  gomg  out.  The  fourth  mouth  is  between 
Triuidad,  and  the  point  that  is  most  to  the  west  south- 
west of  that  island,  It  is  called  the  mouth  de  Los  Mo- 
nos,  (Monkey's  Mouth),  probably  because  it  is  ren* 
dered  narrower  and  more  difHcult  by  a  rock,  which, 
from  its  position  in  the  centre,  occasions  a  continual 
commotion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  land  of  Tri- 
nidad, by  excluding  the  winds,  occasions  a  calm 
which  is  but  rarely  interrupted  by  momentary  gusti. 
This  gulf  is  twenty  five  leagues  from  east  to  west, 
and  tiitcen  from  north  to  south.  In  all  that  extent 
the  anchorage  is  good,  but  the  depth  varies  from 
eight  to  thirty  fathoms  :  upon  the  coast  of  Parta, 
the  soundings  arc  much  less.  This  gulf  is  in  fact  a 
real  port,  which,  in  extent  and  excellence,  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  the  finest  in  the  world.  Its  bottom  is 
muddy,  except  on  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma^  where 
there  are  shoals  and  banks  of  sand.  Though  the 
waters  of  this  gulf  have  been  said  by  some  authors 
to  be  fresh,  they  are  in  reality  as  salt  as  those  of  the 
sea.  A  considerable  volume  of  water  is  poured  into 
it  on  the  south  south-west,  by  different  mouths  of 
the  Oronoko)  with  a  velocity  which  greatly  income 
mode«  vessels  steering  that  way  on  their  passage. 
Depons  thinks  it  probable  that  a  part  of  those  wa- 
ters have,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  detached  from 
Terra  Firma  what  is  at  present  called  Trinidad,  and 
that  their  ravages  will  not  cease  till  they  have  open- 
ed the  mouths  of  the  Dragon,  and  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  ocean.  I'he  currents,  which  are  al* 
ways  carried  into  the  sea  by  the  channels  of  these 
mouths,  render  it  impossible  to  enter,  particularly  by 
the  small  ones,  unless  the  winds  be  highly  favour- 
able. Nor  is  it  less  difTiculi  to  enter  on  the  south 
than  it  is  on  the  north.  It  cannot  be  attempted  with 
safety  unless  the  wind  be  from  the  south-east,  and  then 
it  is  necessary  to  coast  it  to  the  south  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad  as  far  as  point  Hicacos,  which  must  be 
approached  within  two  cables  length,  in  order  to 
pass  between  that  point  and  a  shoal  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  formed  by  the  same  point  and  the  small 
island  of  Soldado.  There  are  several  ports  and  roads 
along  the  coast  of  Paria  which  greaily  faalitate  the 
communication  with  Trinidad. 

Att«rr  this  detailed  account  of  the  climate,  the  na-  Agricirt- 
tura]  history,  and  physical  aspect  of  this  country,  it  ture. 
becomes  an  interesting  inquiry,  what  improvement 
do  the  inhabitants  make  of  the  advitntages  which  na- 
ture has  so  liberally  afibrd'.'d  ?  Few  parts  of  Spanish 
America  are  under  better  cultivation  than  Caraccas, 
because  when  its  mines  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  Its  conquerors,  they  were  compelled  to  depend  on 
Sh 
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Caiaccaa.    the  productions  ot  the  «oi)  for  the  richefi  which  ita 
^"^-"■"^  bowels  denied.     The  hucuriant  vegetation  of  it«  val* 


iurc. 


Cacao. 


lied  might  well  inspire  the  most  sanguine  hopes;  and, 
in  the  hands  of  a  people  trained  to  habits  of  regular 
industry,  would  soon  have  become  a  source  of  am- 
pler and  more  substantial  wealth  than  could  ever  be 
derived  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  But 
fhe  .Spaniards,  intent  as  they  were  on  riches,  were 
too  indolent,  or  too  unskilful  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  their  situation  ;  and  though  agriculture  flourishes 
mere  in  Caraccaa  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish 
provinces,  it  is  at  this  day  so  imperfect  as  scarcely 
to  raise  the  onc-tiK>usandth  part  of  the  produc- 
tion which  this  favoured  country  might  be  easily 
ooade  to  yield. 

Cacao,  an  iodigenous  production  of  this  part  of 
America,  naturally  attracted  their  first  attention. 
It  wa«  soon  adopted  as  one  of  their  most  fa- 
vourite aliments  {  and  in  the  mother  country  the 
relish  for  chocolate  became  to  strong,  that  it  was  re- 
|rarded  as  even  more  indispensable  than  bread.  Plan* 
tatioas  of  cacao  were  accordingly  multiplied  in  Ca* 
raccas,  and  the  congenial  soil,  answering  the  fondest 
wishes  of  the  planters,  yielded  crops  of  this  valuable 
Iruit  no  less  excellent  than  abundant.  To  the  mer- 
chant the  best  recommendation  of  cacao  is,  that  it 
comes  from  Caraccas ;  but  even  there  its  qualities 
*ary  in  different  provinces.  The  cacao  of  Oriuco  is 
superior  to  that  of  other  places,  and  weighs  twenty 
per  cent,  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other. 
Next  to  that  is  the  cacao  of  the  coast,  which  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  interior.  The  plantations  of 
cacao  are  all  either  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of 
oiountaios  which  coast  the  sea,  or  in  the  interior 
country.  Two  principal  crops  of  them  are  gathered 
in  a  year ;  one  about  St  John's  day,  the  other  to< 
ivards  the  end  of  December.  The  cacao  ripens,  how- 
ever, and  is  gathered  during  the  whole  year.  But 
in  all  seasons  the  planters  of  Caraccas  endeavour,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  collect  their  crops  only  at  the  wane 
of  the  moon,  imaguiiug  that  the  nuts  are  then  more 
solid,  and  less  liable  to  spoil.  Some  of  them,  how* 
ever,  ridicule  this  practice,  as  no  less  inconvenient  than 
absurd  ;  because,  if  the  harvest  continue  only  during 
the  fifteen  days  of  the  moon's  decline,  much  of  the 
ripe  fruit  must  be  left  rotting  on  the  tree,  and  a 
great  loss  would  thus  be  incurred  by  suspending  the 
harvest  during  the  moon's  increase.  More  attention 
it  paid  to  the  culture  and  preparatiou  of  cacao  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Terra  Firma,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  ;  and  to  this  attention,  as  much  perhaps 
as  to  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  must  we  ascribe  that 
■uperiority  which  the  cacao  raised  here  possesses  over 
that  of  every  other  country. 

Till  the  year  174-4-,  cacao  was  the  only  article  of 
cultivation  in  Caraccas.  At  that  time  two  indivi- 
duals  introduced  the  culture  of  indigo,  which,  in  spite 
of  strong  prejudices  against  it,  succeeded  so  well, 
that  all  new  plantations  were  now  prepared  for  in- 
digo. The  vallies  of  Aragoa,  where  it  was  first  cul- 
tivated, exhibited  an  unexampled  and  astonishing  ra- 
pidity of  increase.  Over  immense  plains,  lying  till 
^en  in  a  state  of  nature,  plantations  of  indigo  rose 
as  if  by  enchantment.  And  the  concourse  of  culti- 
vators gave  rise  to  many  new  villages^  and  restored 


others  from  a  slate  of  ruin  td  the  elegance  and  im« 
portance  of  cities.  The  culture  of  indigo  has  rx-  ^"Tjrt 
tended  from  the  vallies  of  Aragoa  to  the  Bouth-vfett  '^^^ 
as  fur  as  Varinas.  None  of  it  appears  on  the  cofl«t> 
nor  eastward  of  the  town  of  Caraccas  to  the  gulf  of 
Pariai  nor  southward  to  the  Oronolco.  To  enter  in- 
to a  detail  of  the  process  by  which  indigo  is  prepared, 
would  be  here  out  of  place.  We  may  only  obscnrc, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  Firma,  instead  of  sua- 
pending  it  in  sacks,  after  fermentation,  dry  it  under 
sheds.  This  method,  though  tedious,  is  tavourablc 
to  the  quality  of  the  indigo.  It  thus  acquires  greater 
hardness  and  lustre,  and  its  weight,  in  proportion  to 
bulk,  is  considerably  more  than  that  nf  indigo  dried 
in  the  sun.  In  packing  this  commodity,  hkewiae^ 
the  Spaniards  have  adopted  a  better  method  tkas 
that  which  is  usually  followed.  Instead  of  pattag 
it  into  barrels,  they  pack  it  in  sacks  of  coarse  lineot 
over  which  a  calPa  hide  is  so  hermetically  sewed  aa 
to  be  quite  impenetrable.  These  packages,  wliiell 
are  called  ceroons,  possess  great  advantages  over 
barrels.  They  are  more  solid,  more  convenient  for 
transportation,  nor  are  they  liable  to  any  damage 
from  the  rough  usage  which  they  may  encounter 
en  their  conveyance  from  the  place  of  manufacturs 
to  any  European  port,  or  from  the  carelessness  and  UB« 
akilfulness  of  carriers  in  their  subsequent  circulation. 

Cotton,  though  long  known  in  Caraccas,  was  to  > 
much  neglected,  that,  previous  to  the  year  1783,  a 
hundred  plants  formed  about  the  proportion  of  the 
largest  plantation.  The  success  of  the  indigo  plan- 
tations, affording  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  soil  of 
that  country  was  not  adapted  exclusively  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cacao,  at  length  induced  some  planters  to 
pay  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton ;  and 
their  success  was  so  flattering,  that  the  cotton  plant 
soon  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valltrs  of 
Aragoa,*  Valencia,  Araure,  Barquisimeto,  Varinas, 
Cumana,  and  several  other  places  in  the  provinces  of 
Caraccas.  As  the  cotton  is  destroyed  by  freouest 
or  heavy  rains,  the  coast  from  Cape  dc  la  Vela  to 
Cape  Paria,  which  attracts  the  clouds,  is  improper 
for  its  culture,  and,  of  course,  no  cotton  plantatioas 
are  there  to  be  found.  In  the  dept^ndencics  of  Ca- 
raccas, cotton  is  planted  only  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June  ;  because,  as  the  plants  blossom  always  in 
November,  those  planted  in  July  and  August  woold 
be  surprised  by  the  blossoming  season  before  they 
had  reached  their  natural  growth,  and  had  acquired 
the  consistency  necessary  to  perfect  fructilicatioo. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  French  colonies,  who 
plant  their  cotton  trees  in  a  quincunx  form,  the  Spa- 
niards of  Caraccas  plant  on  straight  lines,  draws 
with  a  cord,  and  separated  by  a  space  of  sevco  or 
eight  feet.  The  holes  to  receive  the  seed  are  (mx 
feet  distant  from  one  another,  and  into  each  vc 
thrown  five  or  six  grains,  not  more  than  tlie  half  of 
which  generally  rise.  The  worms,  so  destructive  to 
the  cotton-plant  in  other  countries,  never  attacked  it 
in  the  vallies  of  Aragoa  until  the  year  1  B(X2,  and  tbor 
appearance  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  abun- 
dant rains  which  fell  in  the  four  preceding  years. 
Though  less  skilful,  perhaps,  in  the  culture  and  pre- 
paration of  their  cotton  than  the  English,  French, 
and  Dutch,  the  Spaniards  at  least  pack  it  more  cod* 
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venientiy.  Instead  of  stuffing  it  into  unwieldy  bales 
of  three  hundred  weight,  as  is  usually  done,  they 
make  small  packages  of  a  quintal,  'whicn,  by  the  aid 
of  presses,  are  reduced  to  so  snnall  a  compass,  that 
each  package  is  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
nor  from  ten  to  twelve  in  breadth.  Each  package 
is  in  general  covered  with  an  ox's  hide,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  protect  the  cotton  from  all  damage. 

Coffee,  which,  in  the  colonies  of  every  other  na« 
lion,  had,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  formed  an 
important  branch  «f  commerce,  wzt  cultivated  in  the 
Transatlantic  dominions  of  Spain  merely  as  an  arti- 
cle of  domestic  consumption,  till  Don  Barthclemy 
filandin,  in  1784-,  devoted  to  its  exclusive  cultiva* 
tion  a  property  which  he  possessed  in  the  valley  of 
Chacao,  within  one  league  of  the  town  of  Caraccas. 
The  valley  of  Aragoa,  where  all  the  enterprise  and 
activity  of  the  Spaniards  seems  to  be  concentrated, 
was  the  first  to  adopt  this  new  branch  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  so  rapid  and  general  was  the  influence  of 
its  example,  that  not  only  all  the  new  plantations, 
eoromeaccd  since  1796,  are  in  coffee,  but  many  plant- 
era  have  abandoned  cacao  and  indigo  to  make  way 
for  its  cultivation.  Still,  however,  the  culture  of 
coffee  is  so  far  from  having  attained  the  increase  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  in  this  extensive  and  fertile 
country,  that  the  quantity  produced,  independent  of 
what  is  used  for  domestic  consumption,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,000,000  pounds.  Less  attention  is  paid  by 
the  Spaniards  to  their  coffee  in  the  various  stages  of 
its  growth,  as  well  as  in  its  preparation,  than  its  im- 
portance demands.  The  weeding  of  it,  in  particu- 
lar, is  so  much  neglected,  that  the  young  plants 
have  to  struggle  continually  against  weeds,  which 
not  only  impetw  their  growth,  but  threaten  their  ex- 
istence. In  eathering  the  crop  they  are  equally  care- 
less. The  cherry  which  has  just  begun  to  redden, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  thoroughly  red,  is  indiscri- 
minately gathered,  and  delivered  to  the  process  of 
fermentation,  which  is  itself  defective. 

In  all  the  other  European  colonies  situated  be- 
tween the  tropics,  sugar  is  the  prime  article  of  com- 
mercial produce.  In  Caraccas,  it  enjoys  only  a  se- 
condary rank ;  for,  though  it  is  raised  in  consider- 
able quantities  for  home  consumption,  scarcely  any 
of  it  is  exported.  The  quantities  of  sugar  which 
the  Spaniards  devour,  furnish  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  deficiency  of  this  branch  of  their  com- 
nverce.  The  inhabitants  of  Caraccas,  without  dis- 
tinction of  coniiition,  fortune,  or  colour,  make  su- 
ffar  the  principal  article  of  their  food.  Guarapo,  an 
intoxicating  beverage,  of  which  all  classes,  particu- 
larly those  of  inferior  rank,  are  passionately  fond,  is 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  in  water.  In 
the  banquets  of  the  rich,  confectionary  holds  the 
mott  distinguished  place.  Their  deserts  sometimes 
consist  of  two  or  three  hundred  dishes  of  sugars, 
tastefully  arranged  and  moulded  into  every  shape 
that  can  be  imagined  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
company.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  single  negro, 
whether  freeman  or  slave,  whose  meal  does  not  con- 
•iat  of  a  little  cacao  boiled  in  a  great  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  a  laree  lump  of  coarse  sugar,  which  he  cats 
like  bread.  It  can  scarcely  be  wondered,  then,  that 
•agar  should  make  such  «  trifling  figure  among  the 


exports  of  the  Caraccu.  The  sugar  plantations  are  Caracoii. 
generally  in  the  vicinities  of  towns,  because  there  T^'^^'T^ 
the  sale  is  readiest,  and  the  greatest  facilities  are  af-  turT^"  ' 
forded  to  cultivation.  The  planters  of  Terra  Firma 
are  very  skilful  in  distinguishing  the  qualities  of  soil 
which  sugar  requires,  of  which  the  excellence  of  their 
sugar  affords  an  indisputable  proof.  Before  the  year 
1796,  all  their  phintations  contained  the  same  cane 
that  is  raised  in  the  other  colonies.  At  that  time, 
the  cane  of  Otahcite  was  brought  from  Trinidad, 
and  its  advantages  seemed  so  great  that  it  was  gene- 
rally adopted.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of 
soil  in  Caraccas,  its  sugar,  from  want  of  due  care 
and  skill  in  the  different  stages  of  its  preparation, 
is  much  inferior  in  crystallization  and  whiteness  to 
that  of  the  other  colonics.  The  alkah  which  they 
employ  consists  chiefly  of  ashes,  which,  besides  giv- 
ing the  sugar  a  brown  tinge,  prevents  it  from  acqui- 
ring the  proper  consistence.  Their  method  of  drying 
the  sugar  appears  Ukewise  very  exceptionable.  They 
spread  it  upon  an  elevated  platform,  covered  by  a 
grooved  roof.  In  fair  weather,  they  shove  aside  this 
roof,  that  the  sugar  may  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  sugar,  however,  has  time  to  regain} 
during  the  rains,  or  from  the  dampness  of  the  night, 
the  humidity  which  the  sun  had  drawn  off ;  and  the 
transitions  from  dry  to  damp,  and  from  damp  to  dry, 
necessarily  destroy  the  grain  of  the  sugar,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  being  sufficiently  consoUdated  to  render 
it  durable.  Another  cause  of  the  general  inferiority 
of  sugar  in  Caraccas  is,  that  the  planters  find  their 
interest  in  selling  as  sugar  a  mass  composed  of  all  the 
molasses,  and  oreight  tenths  of  the  mucilage,  which 
are  justly  regarded  in  the  other  colonies  as  heteroge- 
neous particles.  The  poor,  who  subsist  principally 
on  this  impure  compound,  procure  it  at  a  small  ex- 
pence,  and  habit  makes  them  prefer  it  to  clayed  su- 
gar. For  the  fabrication  of  the  giiarapot  too,  this 
compound  is  much  preferable  to  clayed  sug^ar,  be- 
cause it  possesses,  in  a  superior  degree,  the  princi- 
ples of  fermentation.  In  a  short  time,  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  will  probably  be  much  improved  in  the 
provinces  of  Caraccas  ;  for  the  valuable  work  of  Du- 
trone  on  the  history  of  the  cane,  and  on  the  means  of 
obtaining  sugar  in  greater  quantity,  and  of  better  qua- 
lity, than  by  the  ordinary  proccsf,  is  in  the  hands  of 
several  planters,  who  are  prevented  from  applying  its 
principles  only  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
proper  utensils. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  at  first  free  ;  but  Tobacco. 
the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  the  expenccs  of  the 
government  of  Caraccas  and  its  dependencies,  at 
length  induced  the  king  to  reserve  to  himself  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  planting  and  selling  it  here,  as  he 
had  done  long  before  in  the  kingdoms  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Santa  Fe.  A  cedule,  executed  in  1779, 
severely  prohibited  all  persons  from  sowing  tobacco, 
and  fixed  upon  the  places  which  were  considered  the 
most  suitable  in  the  different  provinces  for  cultiva- 
ting and  preparing  tobacco  on  the  king's  account. 
In  each  of  these  places  administrations  were  esta- 
blished, all  subject  to  a  director>general  of  tobacco^ 
residing  at  Caraccas,  with  a  salary  of  4000  dollars. 
Tlie  persons  entrusted  with  these  administrations,  dis- 
tribute allotflfienti  of  the  Iwd  appropriated  to  the 
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Caracctu.  culture  of  tobacco  to  BUch  M  apply  for  them.  The 
'  quantity  allotted  is  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of 
tnt:  grantee,  and  to  the  number  of  cultivators  which 
he  engages  to  employ.  Advances  of  money  are 
even  made  to  him,  which  are  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  first  tobacco  he  delivers  to  the  exche- 
qucr.  An  express  injunction  is  laid  upon  himj  to 
sow  all  the  land  given  him  with  tobacco  alone,  and 
to  deliver  to  the  king's  officers  all  the  tobacco  which 
he  raises  without  retaining  a  singli^  leaf;  and  he  is 
paid  according  to  the  quality.  The  Spaniards  of 
Caraccas  give  their  tobacco  two  kinds  of  prepara- 
tion :  one  of  which  thry  term  cura  seca,  or  the  dry 
preparation  ;  and  the  other  cura  negra^  or  black,  pre- 
paration. The  only  distinction  of  the  cura  ncgra 
consists  in  the  degree  of  fermentation  which  it  re- 
ceives. The  object  of  this  preparation  is  to  ubtam 
from  it  a  juice  higlily  esteemed  in  the  country.  For 
this  purpose  it  undergoes  an  operation  which  blackens 
it,  aud  from  that  circumstance  it  derives  its  name. 
Both  the  cura  seca  and  cura  negra  are  divided  into 
three  qualities,  the  prices  of  which,  paid  to  the  cul- 
tivators by  the  king,  are  very  different.  In  classing 
them,  great  abuses  lake  place,  which  the  law  hai 
never  been  able  to  prevent.  According  to  a  wise, 
but  ineflectiial  regulation,  passed  on  the  2d  of  June 
1787,  the  delivery,  reception,  weight,  and  qualities 
of  the  tobacco,  must  be  determined  according  to 
certain  forms,  in  presence  of  the  factor,  book-keeper, 
administrator  of  the  magazines,  the  visitor  or  inspec- 
tor, the  cultivator,  and  the  commissary-general  of 
the  plantations.  The  tobacco  is  classed  by  the  in- 
spector,  who  is  not  to  be  impeded  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  The  cultivator,  if  dissatisfied,  may  appeal 
to  the  assistants,  whose  unanimous  voice  can  change 
the  classification  ;  if  they  are  divided  in  opinion,  they 
refer  the  decision  to  persons  of  experience.  Though 
the  tobacco  may  m't  have  all  the  qualities  requisite 
to  preserve  it  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  received  ac- 
cording to  its  class  and  value,  provided  its  corrup' 
tion  dues  not  take  place  within  five  or  six  months. 
While  the  tobacco  is  weighed  in  presence  of  the 
above-mentioned  company,  the  steel-yard  is  held 
by  one  of  the  guards  nominated  by  the  administra- 
tion. Two  invoices  are  made  of  it,  and  signed  by 
all  the  assistants.  One  of  them  remains  at  the  fac- 
tory, the  other  is  consigned  to  the  commissary-gene- 
ral of  the  plantations.  The  cultivator  is  paid  for 
his  tobacco  at  the  following  rates  :  For  a  quintal  of 
the  cura  negra,  first  quality,  eleven  dollars  ;  second 
quality,  ten  ;  third  quality,  seven.  For  a  quintal  of 
the  cura  seca,  first  quality,  ten  dollars ;  second  qua- 
lity, eight ;  third  quality,  three. 

A  stranger,  in  travelling,  through  this  country, 
the  most  lovely  and  luxuriant  perhaps  in  the  world, 
is  astonished  to  find  its  plantations  so  trifling  and 
unproductive.  A  pk^nter  is  considered  rich,  whose 
annual  income  amounts  to  KXX)  or  5000  dollars  ;  nor 
are  there  twenty  plantations  within  the  captain-gene- 
ralship of  Caraccas  which  yield  a  greater  reveruie. 
This  IS  not  owing  to  an  over- minute  division  of  pro- 
perty t  but  it  is  nre  to  see  one- tenth  of  a  plaotation 
cultivated.  It  is  a  fact,  extremely  disgraceful  to  the 
government  of  Caraccas,  or  to  the  inactivity  of  its  in- 
habitaats,  that,  io  this  wide  and  fertile  district,  there 
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is  raised  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  produce  ivhich  the 
industry  of  the  French  extorts  from  St  Domingo,  a 
country  200  times  les*  spacious,  incomparably  less 
watered  and  less  fertile,  and  with  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  white  population. 

Fivccauses  are  assigned  by  Deponsforthibbackv^ard 
state  of  cultivation.  The  first  is,  the  number  of  mort- 
gages with  which  every  estate  in  Caraccas  is  more  or 
less  burdened.  As  the  Spaniards  never  alienate  any 
property,  however  poor  they  may  be  in  reality,  they 
must  still  maintain  the  appearance  of  wealth.  When 
in  want  of  money,  they  borrow  it  at  an  interest  of 
5  per  cent,  on  their  landed  possessions  :  loans,  which 
are  the  more  easy,  because  the  low  state  of  commerce 
prevents  money  from  rising  to  a  high  rate. 

A  still  more  serious  evil  arises  from  the  pious  Ie» 
gacies  and  prebends  with  which  many  estates  are  en- 
cumbered.  These  legacies,  augmenting  from  geaera« 
tion  to  generation,  cannot  be  bought  up  by  payment 
of  the  capital,  but  keep  the  planter  under  an  obliga* 
tion  to  pay  regular  interest,  and  thus  deprive  him  of 
the  means  of  increasing  his  productions.  It  would 
be  infinitely  more  conducive  to  the  public  prosperity^ 
if  all  these  pious  donations  were  discharged  in  fuU» 
even  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  sell  all  or  part 
of  the  fast  property,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  ac- 
cumulate on  the  possession?,  the  annual  interests  of 
which  consume  their  revenues,  and  paralyse  the  ia< 
dustry  of  the  most  active  proprietor?.  Adverse  tea* 
sons,  which  destroy  two  or  three  crops  successively* 
ruin  for  ever  a  planter,  however  industrious  he  ma^ 
be,  who  is  burdened  with  mortgages.  The  debt  i» 
continually  augmented  by  expences  ;  chagrin  over* 
comes  his  activity  ;  his  property  is  sequestrated,  and 
passes  with  the  same  charges  to  another  planter,  who 
u  threatened  with  the  same  fate. 

A  third  obstacle  to  culture,  more  pernicious,  i£ 
possible,  in  its  operation  than  the  two  former,  is  the 
pride  of  the  planters,  who  disdain  to  take  any  charge 
of  their  plantations,  which  they  entrust  wholly  to 
overseers.  Tu  this  is  added  their  extravagant  mode 
of  living.  Every  proprietor  has  his  residence  in  a 
city,  where  his  retinue  of  servants  and  household  ex- 
pences are  regulated  according  to  the  revenue  of  the 
plantation,  which  is  generally  calculated  on  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  year.  The 
expenditures,  of  course,  almost  invariably  exceed  the 
receipts-,  and  the  planter  accuses  the  seasons  or  the 
laws  for  the  difficulties  iu  which  he  is  involved  hj 
his  own  indiscretion. 

The  ambition  of  the  Spanish  Anrericans  for  pub- 
lic employments,  is  another  circumstance  which  ope- 
rates nearly  in  the  same  way  as  their  extravagance  to 
the  prejudice  of  agriculture.  The  prospect  of  ui>. 
bounded  wealth  from  a  large  and  rich  plantation 
could  not  induce  a  Spaniard  to  relinquish  his  desire- 
of  a  military  rank,  a  place  in  the  finances,  a  judici* 
sry  ofEce,  or  the  cross  of  an  order.  To  secure  these 
grand  objects,  every  planter  of  coosideratiork  has  his 
agent  at  Madrid,  who  collects  for  him  all  the  neces- 
sary  information,  and  takes  the  proper  measures  for 
obtaining  any  place  or  appointment  which  he  think* 
will  suit  the  inclination  of  his  client.  Before  tbit 
be  done,  however,  he  must  be  handsomely  paid;  and 
every  Spaniard  in  America  considers  a  rcmatance  ol 
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money  to  Madrid  as  a  preliminary  essential  to  the 
succMS  of  his  solicitation.  Many  plantations  arc 
fflortgagrd,  in  order  to  raise  these  necessary  renoit- 
tances  ;  the  tource  of  landed  wraith  is  thus  dried 
up;  andj  at  any  rate,  men  aspiring  to  public  distinc- 
tions, cannot  stoop  to  the  concerns  of  an  estate, 
which,  whatever  riches  it  might  yieldi  can  confer  no 
splendid  honour. 

The  character  of  the  overseers  is,  in  general,  such 
as  might  be  expected  amidst  this  universal  misma- 
nagement. Without  honour,  emulation,  or  intelli- 
gence, they  arc  indebted,  even  for  the  indifferent 
crops  which  they  raise,  to  a  fertility  which  seems  to 
defy  their  ignorance  and  carelessness.  The  few  plan- 
tations which  prosper,  arc  conducted  by  proprietors 
themselves,  ambitious  to  increase  their  revenues,  and 
proud  of  the  name  of  cultivators.  Tho^.e  which  de- 
cline, belong  invariably  to  persons  who  only  visit 
them  as  strangers,  and  who,  in  the  indulgence  of 
extravagance  and  dissipation,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  fa- 
vours and  employs,  disdain  the  low  cares  of  a  plan- 
ter, and  would  think  themselves  insulted  by  being 
supposed  to  know  any  thing  of  the  condition  of  their 
own  estates. 

The  last  cause  assigned  by  Depons  for  the  decline 
of  culture,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
negroes.  Though  the  Spaniards  were  never  allow- 
ed the  direct  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa, 
they  were  permitted  to  purchase  them  in  the  Antilles, 
to  pay  for  them  in  the  produce  cf  the  countnr,  ex- 
cepting cacao,  and  to  resell  them  in  Terra  rirma. 
But  the  revolt  of  the  negroes  in  St  Domingo,  in 
1791,  spread  such  an  universal  alarm,  tliat  for  twelve 
years,  not  a  single  negro  arrived  in  Caraccas.  The 
labours  of  the  country  of  necessity  languished,  its 
productions  were  dimmished,  and  a  new  supply  of 
labourers  became  indispensably  requisite.  Caution, 
however,  was  necessary,  lest  negroes  bhouli  be  im- 
ported from  the  French  colonies,  who  would  bring 
along  with  them  the  seeds  of  revolt.  With  a  view 
of  supplying  the  provinces,  permission  was  given  by 
the  king  to  Edward  Barry  &  Co.  for  the  introduc- 
tioo  of  4(XK)  negroes ;  but  the  grantee's  death  ar- 
rested the  operation,  and  only  particular  permissions 
were  given.  Two  merchants  obtained,  in  May  1804, 
two  of  these  permissions,  each  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred  negroes.  By  this  regulation,  those  who  in. 
troduce  black  slaves  are  known,  and  can  be  made 
answerable  for  any  irregularity  in  their  behaviour. 
Still,  however,  these  supplies  are  very  inadequate  to 
a  country  which  does  not  contain  the  20th  part  of 
the  population  necessary  to  cultivate  it ;  where  the 
births  of  slaves  are  far  less  numerous  than  the  va- 
cancies made  by  their  deaths,  and  where  the  benevo- 
lence and  piety  of  the  masters  annually  transfer  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals  from  the  class  of 
slaves  to  that  of  freedmen.  We  can  hardly  agree 
with  Depons  with  regard  to  the  strong  necessity  of 
facilitating  the  introduction  of  negroes  ;  but  we  cor- 
dially agree  with  him  in  considering  the  employment 
of  the  idle  hands  of  free  men  of  colour,  and  of  the 
Indiaos  of  doclriiiaries  and  missions  as  a  measure  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
Cafaccas.  The  Canary  Islands,  whose  youth  have 
a  decided  predilection  tor  America,  might  also  fur« 


nish  a  considerable  number  of  active  and  useful  la-  Caraecj*. 
bourers  ;  and  were  the  salaries  of  workmen  punctu-  "^^•'^■^ 
ally  paid,  and  their  emulation  excited,  idleness  would 
give  place  to  activity,  and  agricultural  operations 
would  go  on  with  spirit  and  effect.  Mr  Semple, 
who  visited  Carracas  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  in- 
forms us,  that  charming  plantations  extend  in  all  di- 
rections from  the  town  of  Maracai,  and  have  an  air 
of  prosperity  and  activity  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for,  till  he  learned,  that  on  these  plantationn 
work  was  chiefly  performed  by  free  labourers,  and 
that  the  use  of  staves  for  the  great  purposes  of  so- 
ciety was,  comparatively  speaking,  little  known. 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Ca-  Commerce, 
raccas,  it  follows  almost  as  a  corollary-,  that  its  com- 
merce must  be  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  A 
nation,  which,  even  at  this  day,  estimates  the  value 
of  its  colonies  by  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
which  they  furnish,  cannot  be  supposed  to  derive 
much  advantage  from  the  more  substantial  riches  of 
their  soil,  or  to  be  aware  of  the  resources,  almost  in- 
exhaustible, that  a  well-regulated  commerce  would 
open  in  a  country,  which,  in  fertility,  in  climate,  in 
the  abundance  and  value  of  its  vegetable  productions, 
has  no  parallel  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  So  lit- 
tle were  the  Spaniards  capable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  their  possessions  in  Terra  Firma,  that,  for 
upwards  of  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  Carac- 
cas, it  furnished  to  the  parent  country  no  article  of 
commercial  produce  :  one  vessel  alone  arrived  an- 
nually from  Spain,  not  to  receive  any  valuable  cargo, 
but  to  convey  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  country  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was 
not  till  the  Dutch  settlers  in  Cura^oa  had  commen- 
ced a  trafHc  with  the  neighbouring  continent,  about 
the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  tnat  the  inhabitants 
of  Caraccas  began  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  their 
situation  ;  and  the  merchants  of  Spain  thought  it  an 
important  favour,  to  have  permission  to  send  two  tra- 
ding vessels  to  Venezuela.  The  absurd  policy  of  the 
court,  whose  permission  to  trade  with  its  colonies, 
after  being  obtained  with  much  difficulty  and  ex- 
pence,  was  rendered  of  little  value  by  the  enormous 
duties  imposed  on  every  article  of  merchandise,  de- 
prived the  Spaniards  of  all  chance  of  successful  com- 
petition with  the  traders  from  Holland,  who  could 
supply  the  same  articles  free  of  duties,  and  directly 
from  the  manufactories  of  Europe.  The  two  Spa- 
nish  vessels  were  compelled  to  sell  their  cargoes  at  a 
loss  of  sixty  per  cent. ;  and  the  other  merchants  of 
Spain,  warned  by  their  failure,  left  the  Hollanders 
in  the  undisputed  enjoyment  of  the  trade  to  Carac- 
cas. The  remainder  of  the  17lh  century  elapsed 
without  the  arrival  of  one  vessel  from  Spain ;  and, 
during  that  interval,  the  inhabitants,  animated  by 
the  advantages  of  their  commerce  with  the  Dutch, 
had  BO  far  enriched  their  country  by  cultivation,  that 
the  annual  amount  of  cacao,  in  the  province  of  Ve- 
nezuela alone,  exceeded  sixty-five  thousand  qumtals. 
The  Spanish  government,  anxious  to  exclude  fo. 
reigners  from  any  participation  of  the  riches  of  this 
flourishing  province,  established  a  severe  inspection, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  communicatioa 
with  the  Dutch  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  expedient, 
not  above  one  third  of  its  produce  found  its  way  to 
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Spain,  or  hi  pos6euiong»  while  the  residue  went  oiF 
in  a  contraband  trade,  which,  as  it  was  favoured  by 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  interests  of  the 

{)eople,  no  efforts  of  government  could  prevent.  At 
ength,  some  merchants  of  Biscay  proposed  to  the 
king,  in  172S,  to  destroy,  at  their  own  cJipence,  the 
trade  of  foreigners  with  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
cm  condition  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  sup- 
ply the  country,  and  export  its  produce  to  the  me- 
tropolis. To  this  proposal  his  majesty  acceded, 
though  not  without  imposing  conditions,  which  seem- 
ed calculated  to  deprive  the  company  of  almost  all 
the  advantages  which  they  expected  from  the  grant. 
The  justice,  moderation,  and  activity  of  this  compa- 
ny, while  they  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  colonistSj 
afforded  complete  satisfaction  to  the  court,  from 
which  they  obtained  the  privilege  of  an  exclusive 
commerce.  Though  this  privilege  does  not  appear 
to  ha*e  been  abased,  it  excited  in  Venezuela  a  gene- 
ral dissatisfaction,  which  was  ready  to  break  out  in- 
to rebellion,  when  an  expedient  was  adopted  to  re* 
move  the  suspicions,  to  which  the  hideous  form  of  a 
monopoly  had  very  naturally  given  rise.  It  was 
agreed,  in  1750,  that  an  assembly  should  be  formed 
of  an  equal  number  of  members  of  the  company,  and 
cultivators  belonging  to  the  country,  in  which  the 
govemor-general  of  the  province  of  Venezuela  should 
preside.  By  this  assembly  the  price  of  cacao  to  the 
company  was  to  be  decided  ;  no  variation  of  which 
was,  in  any  case,  to  be  permitted,  without  the  for- 
mal assent  of  the  assembly.  Such  of  the  planters 
as  were  not  satisfied  with  the  established  price,  were 
Allowed  to  send  a  sixth  part  of  their  cacao  to  Spain, 
on  their  own  account,  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  com- 
pany. Notwithstanding  the  restrictions  with  which 
this  company  was  hampered,  its  success  was  so  great, 
and  its  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  province 
ao  benelicial,  that,  in  leas  than  thirty  years,  the  quan- 
tity of  cacao  exported  annually  rose  from  65,000 
qnintals  to  110,659;  and  Venezuela  acquired  an  air 
of  prosperity  unknown  in  any  other  Spanish  colony. 
In  time,  however,  the  company  so  far  forgot  the 
principles  of  honour  and  moderation,  as  to  employ 
its  wealth  in  tampering  with  the  assembly,  destined 
to  curb  its  cupidity,  and  even  to  engage  with  the 
Dutch  in  the  contraband  trade,  which  it  had  solemn- 
ly pledged  itself  to  destroy.  Such  irregularities  ne- 
cessarily occasioned  Us  dissolution  ;  and  by  a  decree 
of  the  Spanish  government,  of  the  12th  October 
1778,  the  commerce  with  Caraccas  was  declared  free 
to  all  natives  of  Spain,  and,  in  effect,  to  all  the  Spa- 
nish colonies.  The  import  and  export  duties  under- 
went at  the  same  time  such  a  reform,  as  seemed  cal- 
culated to  combine  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
revenue  from  the  proceeds  of  the  custom-house,  with 
the  necessary  protection  to  national  industry  and  com- 
mercial enterprizc,  and  the  supply  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. Articles  exported  to  the  colonies  are  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  Jfrrf  ci/u*  includes  articles 
of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Spain,  which  are 
catiedjree  (trtkUs,  because  tlie  duties  to  which  they 
■TV  subjected  are  comparatively  trifling,  though  they 
•xoeed  nine  and  a  halt  per  cent.,  both  on  tlieir  lea- 
viflg  Spain,  and  on  their  entry  into  America,  The 
St 


tecond  elassy  named  articles  of  contribution,  are  the 
which,  though  of  foreign  production,  have  tecei»»-  ^ 
in  Spain  a  degree  of  workmanship,  sufficient  to  chasn_j 
or  to  improve  their  form.     The  duties  on  these  t 
tides  amount  to  about  twelve  and  a  half  per  ctt 
The  third  i7«MComprehends  all  articles  imported  f 
foreign  countriesto  Spain, and  ultimately  sent  to  At 
rica.     The  duty  on  such  articles,  on  their  entry  ii 
Spain,  is   fifteen   per  cent. ;  on   their  departure 
America,  seven  per  cent.;  at  their  arrival,  seven 
cent. ;  besides  other  moderate  duties,  which  raise 
price  of  all  foreign  merchandize,  imported  from 
mother  country,  about  forty  three  per  cent.     Wi 
the  exception  of  cacao,  colonial  productions  pay  bl 
trifling  duties  on  leaving  America   and  on  entena 
Spaiii,  and   are  totally  exempt  fn)m  duty  on  the 
exportation  for  foreign  markets.     The  trade  to 
raccas  is  far  from  bemg  lucrative  to  the  Spanish  tnt 
chants.     Cargoes  delivered  in   America  acquire, 
a  common  calculation,  a  value  of  thirty  per  cen 
above  their   price  in   Spain  ;  and  a  merchant  thinl 
himself  fortunate,  when  he  can  sell  the  whole  of 
commodities  at  thirty  three  and  a  third   per  ccti 
above  first  cost,  having   thus  a  neat  profit  of  onl 
three  and  a  third  per  cent.      Even  this  profit,  scant 
as  it  is,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  meaaure  fie 
tious ;  for  it   is   doubtful,   if  it  cover  the  lonos ' 
which  the  merchant  is  exposed,  by  the  credit  whic 
he  is  obliged  to  give. 

In  the  year  1796,  immediately  before   Spain 
dared  war  against    Great    Britain,  the  importatiofl 
from    Spain    to   Caraccas   amounted,   in    value, 
;t,l  18,81 1  ^  dollars,  the  importation  dutiea  on  wlticl 
were  281,328  dollars.      The  exports  to  Spaiflt 
the  same   yeat,   were  estimated  at  2,09^316  dc 
lars,  the  duties  on  which  amounted  to  1 98,058  dc 
lars.     Since  that  [>eriod  trade  has  rapidly  decline 
owing  partly  no  doubt  to  the  war,  but   much   loor 
to  the  indolence  and  pride  of  the  inhabitants,  ainonj 
whom  commerce  is  considered  as  degrading  to 
pie  of  rank  ;  to  the  injudicious   restrictions  impos 
by  goveniment ;  and  to  the  carelessness  of  those  i 
ployed  by  the  court  to  detect  aod  remedy  abuses. 

Almost  the  whole  commerce  of  this  country 
now  carried  on  by  European  Spaniards,  chiefly  Ci 
talonians,  and  by  Islenos,  or  islanders  from  the  Ci 
iiaries.     A  spirit  of  union,  and  a  strong  prov 
dialect,  binds   the  Catalonians   together,   and  gii 
them  a  considerable  advantage  in  all  commercial  trani 
actions.     When  a  cargo  arrives,  one  cr  two  Cat 
nians  conclude  the  bargain,   when  all  the  rest, 
have  any  interest  in  it,  appear  for  their  share  in  the( 
vision.     The  indolent  natives,  far  from  being  jraloa 
of  this  appropriation  of  their  commerce  by  struger^l 
arc  accustomed  to  boast  that  their  rich  and  abundaaii 
productions,  while  they  exempt  them   from  the  ne* 
cessity    of  going   to  Europe,    draw    Europeans  to  i 
their  country,  and  convert  them  into  their  aervaatfc 
"  In  this  manner,"  says   Mr  Semple,  •*  reaaoa  tb» 
Chinese,  vain  of  their  auppoted  superiority  ortr  all 
mankind.     Aod  in  this  manner  might  argue  the  sa* 
vages  of  the  South  Seas,  who  behold   European  vi> 
siting  them,  but  who  never  visit  Europe.** 

Though  in  Caraccas,  as  in  aU  the  proviscefof' 
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'  j^rnuTe*  the  goferamtnt  ettabiahmeat  k  ••  cxpoi* 
sifTy  tlUt,  till  a  wrj  reeent  pertod*  the  expendHure 

'exceeded  the  revenue  by  at  least  two-thirds.  While 
the  itceipts  of  the  treasury  contiiuKd<thua  ia«g|m- 
ficaat*  both  the  dmi  and  military,  admiaiatration 
weie  coBccAtratcd  in  the  peraoo  of  the  captain* 
generaL 

At  the  rerenoe  became  snore  conaiderable,  the  tys- 
tCQ  of  aanageBMat  waa  changed ;  and,  in  1777,  an 
htrndani  wai  placed  at  the  head  of  the  financeiv 
wbow  authority  extends  over  the  whole  district.  la 
hia  own  departmeatt  the  tniCDdaat  ia  totally  uncon- 
tconled*  He  has  power  to  ordain  any  regulation 
which  BBar  seem  necessary  for  the  interior  gorern* 
ocut  of  ttie  finaoeea,  and  oominatea  provisionaUy  to 
overy  vacant  office  in  the  administntioo.  In  the  dif* 
faeat  proviooesy  he -has  ddbgates  or  ^ptemors,  who 
ift  their  mpcctive  jurisdictions  administer  the  public 
money,  direct  the  ordinaiy  expraces,  and  determine 
pntriuooally  on  all  dificnttirs  arisiaffwithin  their  U« 

^  ants  on  the  collection  of  duties.  They  can  autho- 
rise no  extraotdinaiT  expoiditure^  however,  without 
the  coneunence .  ot  the  intendant )  and  to  him,  in 
caac  of  aay  di^te  about  the«(^ection  of  revcaues, 
there  lAwava  lin  aa  appeal  To  agricnkue,  com- 
aaen^  aaAaaviaatioo»  the  intendant  is  boond  to  di< 
icct  Us  prbcipu  cair.  With  tegard  to  agriculture, 
he  can  anha  90  itgolattSn,  but  only  traasmiu  feo  the 
king  his  obaerrationB  on  the  measuiaa  most  proper 
fivttaeacoaragcaaeati  In  regard  to  coouneroe  and 
na«%ttaoa»  he  m  nnder  no  auch  restraiBt.  Without 
a«T  icspoariUity,  he  may  repress  the  abuses  he  pcr« 
OBivaaf  or  iaswe  ordKaaaces  tor  improving  their  sys* 
tern.  The  office «f  the  intendant  conttnaea  fiveyearst 
dariag.  which  he  enjoys  the  rank  of  a  field-Biar<i 
ahaD.  Hia  aanaal  salary  is  9000  hard  doUars,  and 
lua  other  wanlamcnts  aatouat  to  double  that  mm. 

The  binheH  of  the  prindpdi  customhouses  ia  con* 
diiet8d>y.«  cashier  or  contador^  and  treasurer,  who 
•atKO^officerii  and  whose  dvties  are  neariy  the 
iame».  The  accounts  of  the  customhonaes  and  r^ 
achtra  ait  auliject  to  the  Gonftraalaad  revirion  of  a 
trikoaal  die  nwnftM,  or  of  acceunta,  which  is  com* 
fpaed  of  two  officers*  called  eoidaioiwt  mt^fora,  or 
chief  aadilerfc  .  These  eontadocea  auut  verify  all 
acMNBta  bcfcre  they  can  be  seat  to  Spain :  they  re- 
olirte  all  queatioBs  of  acoouat,  and  enjoy  their  of- 
Sce  dnnp^  the  same  time  as  the  intendaat.  From 
thai  dacisioBi  of  the  court  of  accounts  and  the  in- 
,  aa.  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  chamber  of 
of  arhidk  the  fatendaat  is  president.  In  de- 
,.  this  system  of  financial  authorities  ^ipeart 
abnteitf  y  sinqde ;  but,  in  reality,  there  is  no  part, 
avca  of  the  Spaniah  dcmiaions,  m  which  the  per- 
aoaa  alloyed,  ia  cdlccting  taxea  are,  b  proportion 
to  dw  aaaoant  of  ..the  revenue,  more  numerous  than 
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Our  fimita  do  set  allow  ua  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
of  the  different  taxes  levied  in  this  govem- 
U .  We  shall,  therefore,  content  oursdves  with 
in  .ike  frUowbg  tidile,  a  statement  of  the 
recdjpu  aad  eapanditures  of  the  difiecent  provineesy 
far  fiaejcani  cenacaciag  in  179S. 


■ 

Revenue 

Net  rttCTpts 

EXJWDCCS 

andusct. 

of  Kll  tbe. 

of  •VWJ 

rears. 

Tales. 

kUui. 

B4luc*» 

Hard  ddliLra 

Uud  (toUVii. 

FivQur 

Ag»iit&t 

Hd,  dollars 

Hd,  dotlara. 

1793 

1,312,1884 

I,303,583| 

19l,365i 

17&4 1.561,931 

1,633,900 

77,969 

1 795 

1,443,056 

1,549,874 

106,817 

1796 

1,389,804 

1,049,247 

340,5651 

1797 

1,140,788 

1»8S6.S6S 

745,475 

\ 

This  statement  does  not  comprise  the  sums  arising 
from  the  culture  apd  sale  of  tobacco,  which  hebua 
exchisivelv  to  the  crown,  because  these  sums  are  ad- 
ministerrd  sep4rate};jr,  and  have  their  own  peculiar 
b*nk  and  appr9priation ;  nor  the  receipts  from  bnlls* 
the  power  oidivtribttting  which  was  first  granted  {^r 
the  rope  to  the  Spanish  moanrcht  for  the  beno;^!;  .<4 
his  subjects,  who  took  arms  against  the  infideU  in  the 
holy  war.-  Though  this  war  has  Ipag  .been  at  an 
eod^  the  bulls  still  continue  to  arrive  nom  his  HoU- 
Mss }  and  the  blessings  which  they  impart  arc  con- 
sidered too  precious,  and  their  Advantage  to  the.«c» 
chequo-  is  too  ioiportant,'  %»  aUow  them  to  be-  easily 
renounced.  These  bulla  ai^auaUy  produce  26,000 
hard  dcdhiFS}  and  the  exdusiw  aaile  of  ti^bacco,  ife> 
ductiag  all  chaigei*  brings  in  700^000  hard  dollara 
ny«Mr. 

The  first  settkmeats  of  the  %>iBniards  in  this  part 
of  Terra  Finaa,  vrere  covpletely  similar,  in  tneir 
histor]^,  to  their  other  settlements  in  America. 
To  this,  as  to  the  otlvr  regions  of  the  New  WorU, 
they  were  at  firat  impdied  by  their  thirst  for  gold ; 
and  the  provinces  whieh  now- compose  the  captain- 
gisneralihip  of  Cavaceaa^  as  they  contained  no  miaea 
which  could  he  wrought  to  ouich  advantage,  were 
long  ne|(lected  by  the  Spanidt  gavemmeat.  Before 
tbdie  mues  couM  be  eaidored,  however,  it,  waa  ne* 
ccfsarr  that  the  .original  inhabitaata  of  the  country 
should  be  subdund.  In  this  Goaquest  the  Simniarda 
had  tp  cncoHBter  coariderabk  dincultiea.  Many  of 
tbdr  troops  were  cut  off  by  sadden  and  unexpected 
oaseu  of  the  Indiana  1  and  they  purchased, .  with  no 
loiaD  loss  of  blood,  a  territory  which  they  were 
soon  inclined  to  abandon,  as  altoiretber  unpetrntdik. 
In  our  account  of  the  mmes  of  uia  dependency,  we 
have  already  aseatiooed  the  disasters  to  vrUdh  As 
Spaniards  were  exposed  from  the  lodiaoa.  They  at 
length,  however,  succeeded  in  their  total  subjaga* 
tioai  and  the  same  form  of  covernmeat  soMeatap 
Uiahcd  here  wUch  had  been  framed  fur  the  other 
Spanish  dondaiow  m  the  waHsm  hemis^icic  . 

All  the  Spanish  provinces  in.  America  are  govafa- 
cd  by  represeatatlves  of  tha  kmg,  some  of  wboB^  as 
the  governors  of  Mexico  and  nru^  are  naaaed  viee< 
roya }  and  othera,  as  the  governor  «f  Caraccaa,  kave 
the  appellation  of  captaias^generaL  The  power  of 
thia  governor  is  supreme  in  military  affsirsinthe 
proriaco^of  Veaexuek,  andiu^fependendes,  Kfara- 
aiiboy  Vuinai^  GiiianB»  Cuann%  and  thcidand-of 
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Marg^rctta.  He  is  likewise  president  of  the  royal  au- 
dience»  and  of  all  the  trihunaU,  excepting  those  which 
relate  to  the  royal  treasures  and  to  commerce.  Al- 
though in  the  capacity  of  captain^general  he  may 
form  whatever  rcgulauons  he  pleases  without  advice 
and  without  conlroul,  he  generally  submits  any  case 
of  importance  to  a  Junta  de  giierra,  composed  of  the 
first  military  officers.  He  is  exclusively  charged  with 
all  political  relations  between  the  colonial  govern- 
ment  of  foreign  powers,  and  his  particular  district. 
In  civil  matters,  his  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the 
province  of  Venezuela.  Maracaibo,  Margaretta^  Cu* 
mana,  and  Guiana,  have  each  a  governor,  who  ex- 
ercises the  same  civil  powers  in  his  own  province  that 
the  governor  of  Caraccas  enjoys  in  his.  As  the  qua- 
lities of  a  good  soldier  arc  not  always  combined  with 
the  knowledge  and  habits  essential  to  the  proper  ad- 
miniitration  of  justice,  the  governor  is  obliged,  in 
all  Judicial  affairs,  to  bave  recourse  to  a  counsellor 
at  law,  entitled  his  assistant,  who  records  and  signs 
the  sentences.  These  sentences  have  no  validity 
without  the  signature  of  the  governor ;  and  if  they 
do  not  meet  hts  approbation,  he  can  pass  the  docu- 
inentt  to  another  person,  termed  assistant  adhoc,  who 
furnishes  a  new  sentence.  The  governor  may  even 
give  a  decision  contrary  to  the  advice  of  these  legal 
counsellors — a  power  which  he  never  employs,  how* 
ever,  except  in  cases  where  it  appears  necessary,  and 
may  be  readily  justified.  Though  president  of  the 
royal  audience,  he  has  no  voice  in  its  deliberations, 
nor  any  influence,  even  by  vote,  on  its  decisions. 
That  court,  where  he  represents  the  majesty  of  his 
sovereign,  is  the  only  tribunal  which  is  permitted  to 
investigate  his  actions.  Great  as  the  power  of  the 
captain-general  is,  he  is  in  general  prevented  from 
abusing  it,  by  the  responsibility  which  he  incurs,  and 
the  certainty  of  being  called  to  a  ngid  account  for 
every  act  of  his  administration.  His  office  termi- 
nates in  seven  years,  and  no  sooner  is  his  successor 
nominated,  than  a  commissary  is  appointed  to  receive 
his  resignation.  This  commissary  immediately  an- 
nounces, in  the  most  public  manner,  the  time  and 
place  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  late  governor  ;  and  all  who  have  any 
complaints  against  him  are  invited  to  attend  and  sub- 
stantiate their  charges,  that  strict  justice  may  be 
awarded.  The  results  of  these  examinations  are  for- 
warded  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  who  decide  on 
them  definitively. 

The  Royal  Audience  is  a  council,  composed  of  a 
president,  ( the  captain-general ),  a  regent,  three  oidors, 
two  fiscalsjonc  for  civil  and  criminalaffairs,  the  other 
for  the  finances  (  a  reporter,  and  an  alguazil  major. 
This  audience  is  invested  with  a  power  of  superin- 
tendance  over  all  other  constituted  authorities,  not 
even  excepting  the  ecclesiastical  tribvmal.  The  cap- 
tain-general  is  charged  by  the  king  to  consult  the 
audience  on  every  extraordinary  emergency  ;  and 
they  enjoy  the  very  uncommon  privilege  of  corre- 
sponding with  his  majesty  without  the  knowledge  of 
I  he  fjovemor. 

The  members  of  this  audience  are  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  highnesses ;  and,  according  to  a  royal 
decree,  the  viceroys  are  commanded  to  treat  them 
with  all  respect,  as  their  brethren,  and  as  magistrates 
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whom  the  king  honours  with  hia  confidence  ;  to  id*  Cm 
mit  them  immediately  whenever  they  visit  them,  and  y^j 
listen  to  them  as  fathers,  chiefs,  protectors,  and  pre*  Z^ 
sidents. 

The  CabildM  are  courts  invested  with  the  charge 
of  police  and  of  municipal  affairs  in  the  different' 
towns,  villages,  and  districts.  They  are  composed 
in  general  of  alcades  in  ordinary^  or  municipal  offi- 
cers, regidors,  and  a  Myvdic,  By  the  constitution  of 
the  cabildos  of  Caraccas,  the  governor  is  president  of 
all  the  cabildos  within  his  district.  The  alcadrs  are 
elected  every  year,  on  the  first  of  January.  In 
places  which  have  no  cabildos,  the  police,  and  admi* 
nistration  of  justice,  is  committed  to  a  lieulrnant  of 
Justice^  whose  jurisdiction  generally  extends  over 
three  or  four  villages.  For  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority, which  is  almost  unUmited,  the  lieutenant  of 
justice  is  accountable  only  to  the  governor.  His  of- 
fice continues  for  two  years,  but  be  may  be  re-elect- 
ed. 

The    forms   and   proceedings  of  all  these  tribj 
nals  are  complicated,  tedious,  and  expensive, 
nation  is  so  much   addicted  to  htigation  as  the  Sf 
nish,  both  in  Europe  and  America  ;  hence  the  num* 
ber  of  judges,  advocates,  attomies,  notaries,  scritea* 
ers,  al^uazils,  and  clerks,  is  quite  incalculable,  and 
the  citizens  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which 
is  duped  aud  ruined  by  the  chicanery  of  the  other, 
which  supports  and  enriched  itself  by  the  follies  and 
misery  of  the  simple  and  litigious. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  where  an  tnvading 
army  would  meet  with   fewer  obstacles  than  in  Ca* 
raccas.     Its  sea-ports,  indeed,  arc  in  general  pretty  **; 
well  fortified,    and  might  repel,  with   considerabM^H 
success,  an  attack  upon  the  single  point  in  whictf^l 
they  are  situated.    But  their  great  distance  from  each 
other  would  render  them  totally  useless  for  general 
defence.     On  the  wide  extent  of  shore,  many  places 
would  be  found  of  easy  debarkation  ;  and,  with  pro- 
per guides,  a  hostile  army  might,  with  the  u 
racility,  overrun  a  country  abounding  in  erery 
of  provisions,  while  its  protecting  force,  at  the 
but  email,  would  be  rendered  still  less  efficient,  b 
bein^  distributed  in  a  number  of  remote  garrisons. 

The  defence  of  all  the  provinces  included  in  t: 
government  of  Caraccas  is  committed  to  the  cz[ 
general.     The  governors  of  particular  provinces 
adopt  such  provisional  measures  as  exigences  require 
but  for  these  measures  they  are  accountable  to  t' 
captain  general,  whose  orders  they  must  eventualli 
execute.    One  great  and  obvious  disadvantage  atiro 
this  system.     The  immense  distance  by   which  t 
provinces  arc  separated,  prevents  the  union   of  th 
forces  without  much  difficulty  and  delay  ;  while  i 
governors  are  often  prevented  from  adopting  the  pn 
per  provisional  measures,   by  the  fear  of  giving 
fence  to  their  superior.     But  were  there  nothing 
prevent  the  united  action  of  the  whole  military  fon 
of  Caraccas,  it  would  still  be  very  inadruuate  to  th^i 
defence  of  such   an  extensive  and  valuable  countryt 
The  whole  army  consists  of  13,186  men,  who,  be- 
fore the  present  civil  war,  were  distributed  amotjj; 
the  different  provinces  in  the  following  proportions ; 
In  Caraccas  and  its  environs,  918  troop*  of  the  line, 
900  artillerymen,  1G30  militia;    in  Valencia,  ISW 
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militia;  in  the  vallies  of  Aragoa»  1530  militia  ;  in 
S.  Carlos,  50  militia  cavalry;  in  Cumana,  221  troops 
'  tb^  line,  450  artillerymen,  224r5  militia  ;  in  Ma- 
icaibo,  308  troops  of  the  Unc,  100  artillerymen, 
810  militia  \  in  Guiana,  150  troops  of  the  line,  100 
artillerymen,  870  militia  ;  in  the  lole  of  Margaretta, 
77  troops  of  the  Ime,  400  artilleiyraeo,  770  militia  ; 
and  at  Varinas,  a  company  of  troops  of  the  line, 
consisting  of  77  men. 

Among  the  evils  which  repress  the  energies  and 
retard  the  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carac- 
caa,  the  first  place  ought  doubtless  to  be  assigned  to 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  is  here  accom* 
anicd  with  all  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  This 
readful  tribunal  has  the  power  of  condemning  to 
fine,  contigcation,  banishment,  the  galleys,  or  the 
flames.  In  proscribing  books  hostile  to  their  ideas  of 
true  religion  or  sound  pohcy,  the  most  pernicious 
ezerci&e  of  their  prerogative,  the  menders  of  the  in- 
quisition are  particularly  vigilant.  M)  book,  is  al- 
lowed to  b«  imported,  circulated,  or  read,  till  it  has 
received  the  Seal  of  orthodoxy  from  the  commiisartes 
of  the  holy  ofEce.  Every  bookseller  must  provide 
self  with  a  catalogue  of  the  books  proscribed, 
d  is  bound  Co  furnish,  in  the  two  first  months  of 
■cry  year,  aii  inventory  of  the  books  he  has  for 
sale,  with  his  oath  subscribed,  that  he  has  no  other 
books  than  those  named  in  the  inventory.  Even  pri- 
vate persons,  who  enter  the  country  with  books, 
must  make  a  detailed  declaration  of  the  contents  of 
their  library,  confirmed  by  oath,  which  declaration 
is  sent  to  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  or  its 
commissaries,  who  have  power  to  permit  the  intro- 
ductiun  of  the  books,  or  to  seize  them.  Should  this 
declaration  be  omitted,  or  imperfectly  made,  the 
books  are  confiscated,  and  a  fine  of  200  ducats  is 
exacted  for  the  expeoces  of  the  holy  office.  Books, 
when  imported,  are  generally  deposited  at  the  cus- 
tom-house, nor  can  the  officers  release  them  but 
by  express  permission  of  the  commissary  of  the 
inquisition.  Catalogues  procured  from  abroad  for 
the  selection  of  books,  must  be  sent  before  any 
use  is  made  of  them,  to  the  holy  office,  which 
tnay  retain  or  restore  them.  Should  any  person 
succeed  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  inquisi- 
ttOQ,  he  still  possesses  proscribed  books  by  a  very 
dangerous  tenure,  for  he  is  perpetually  exposed  to 
those  domiciliary  visits  which  the  commissioners  of 
the  inquisition  have  a  right  to  make  at  any  hour,  ci- 
ther of  the  night  or  day.  When  we  examine  the 
ikt  of  books  condemned  by  this  rigid  tribunal,  we 
rlpair  of  the  rapid  progress  of  improvement  among 
people,  from  whom  the  richest  treasures  of  litera- 
re,  and  cvt-n  of  science,  are  withheld,  lest  their  eyes 
ahuutd  be  opened  to  the  absurdities  of  a  pernicious 
•upcrstition,  or  to  the  abuses  of  an  oppressive  go- 
vernment. 

From  the  difficulty  of  procuring  permission  to 
cmigiate  to  any  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
icruputoiis  care  of  government  to  ascertain  the  mo- 
'  and  sound  orthodoxy  of  those  to  whom 

I  ,  <  istoa  is  granted,  we  might  naturally  think 
that  ihe  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  must  be  particularly 
exemplary  iu  their  character,  and  attached  to  the 
government.  But  the  indolence  and  indifference  na- 
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tural  to  the  Spaniards)  seera  to  be  so  much  increased  Cafaccas, 
by  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  to  form  almost  ""^nr*^ 
the  only  features  in  the  character  of  the  European  as 
well  as  the  Creole  inhabitants  of  the  caplain-gencral- 
ship  of  Caraccas.  The  mumtiit  a  Spaniard  is  trans- 
ported to  South  America,  he  »cem«  to  forget  that  he 
has  a  native  country,  and  loses  all  detkirc  to  return. 
In  the  Creole,  attachment  to  the  parent  country 
becomes,  of  course,  more  feeble.  To  obtain  some 
public  employment^  which  might  disthiguish  him 
among  his  American  countrymen,  is  the  only  motive 
which  can  induce  him  to  vibit  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers ;  and  to  be  adorned  with  the  badge  of  of- 
fice, is  the  only  connection  he  desires  with  a  govern- 
ment, to  which,  in  other  rt^spects,  he  may  be  per- 
fectly indiiferent.  However  deeply,  therefore,  the 
Spanish  government  m'sy  seem  to  have  laid  the  pil- 
lars of  its  sovereignty  in  Caraccas,  and  its  other  A- 
merican  colonics,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  mighty 
fabric  very  speedily  and  generally  subverted. 

To  become  independent  of  Europe,  was  a  wish 
very  naturally  inspired  by  the  oppressive  load  of  taxes 
necessary  to  support  the  goveniment  of  a  European 
monarch,  and  by  the  restrictions  necessarily  imposed 
on  commerce  by  a  monopoly  which  government  pa» 
troniiied.  This  wish  was  confirmed,  and  increased  iu 
ardour,  by  the  example  of  the  British  colonies  in 
America ;  and,  so  early  as  the  year  1797,  the  flame 
bad  nearly  brake  forth  with  a  destructi\'e  violence. 
In  that  year,  three  state  prisoners  in  Spaiu  had  been 
condemned  to  perpetual  confinemenl  in  the  casemates 
of  Guayra.  These  men,  who  represented  themselves 
as  the  martyrs  of  freedom,  and  the  victims  of  despo- 
tism, had  the  art  to  form  a  very  extensive  conspi- 
racy against  government ;  and  had  the  wibh  for  inde- 
pendence been  seconded  by  the  activity  of  the  peo- 
ple, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  conspiracy 
might  even  then  have  been  successful.  It  was  pre- 
maturely discovered,  and  crushed.  But  liberty  had 
now  exerted  among  the  people  the  m4gic  of  her 
name;  and  had  kindled  throughout  the  district  of 
Caraccas  a  spark  of  discontent,  wiiich,  however  dull 
the  materials  on  which  it  had  to  operate,  vras  not 
likely  to  be  extinguished  till  the  fabric  of  the  old 
government  was  violently  shaken,  if  not  entirely  con- 
sumed. 

Sucb  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  when  Mi-  Revolution 
randa  landed  with  an  armed  force  on  tlie  shores  of  in  ihu. 
Caraccas,  and  unfurled  the  standard  of  revolt  and 
independence.  Round  that  standard  the  patriots 
were  at  first  prevented  from  rallymg,  by  the  imme- 
diate danger  of  rebellion,  and  by  the  inherent  indo- 
lence and  timidity  of  their  dispositions.  But  when 
the  attention  of  government  was  withdrawn  from  the 
colonies  to  the  distrebsca  which  began  to  multiply  at 
home  ;  when  Spain  was  perfidiously  invaded  by  the 
oppressor  of  Europe,  rubbed  of  her  monarch,  and 
her  territory  overrun  by  hostile  armies  ;  then  rniur- 
rection  began  to  appear  more  openly  in  Caraccas ; 
and  while  the  mother  country  was  sunk  in  the  lowest 
misery,  ber  colonies  were  distracted  by  a  fierce  civil 
war. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  this  insurrection, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  faction  in  all  part» 
of  South  America^  determined  to  estabhsh  the  abso- 
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Coraco*.  lute  independence  of  the  colonics.  The  profossioni  of 
^■nr""*'  Htcachment  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  the  sentiments  of 
loyalty  which  pervaded  iheir  early  procUmaiion(i,were 
intended  to  deceive  those  who  were  more  moderate 
in  their  views  ;  whrle  severe  invective*  against  the 
old  government  were  mixed  up  with  those  loyal  pro- 
fessions, in  order  to  influence  the  paMioDSof  the  low* 
er  orders.  After  thus  preparing  the  mind  of  the 
public  for  some  great  change,  the  congresa  of  Vetie- 
/oela  assembled  on  the  Isl  of  July  1811,  and  resol- 
ved to  renounce  all  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  king, 
and  to  declare  their  provinces  independent  of  every 
foreign  power. 

Ln  consequence  of  this  resolution,  which  was  not 
promulgated  till  some  days  after  it  was  formed,  many 
individuals,  who  held  public  situations,  re&ignrd  their 
ofEces,  others  retired  from  the  country,  while  the 
Spaniards  and  Canary  I&landers  formed  conspiracies 
against  the  new  government.  Upon  the  discovery 
of  these  plots,  many  of  the  ring- leaders  were  executed 
in  Caraccas,  while  others  were  confined  in  unhealthy 
pri«ons,  and  denied  all  communication  with  their 
friends.  These  examples  of  cruelty  alarmed  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,  numbers  of  whom  sold  their 
property,  and  fled  to  the  United  States,  or  to  some 
of  the  neighbouring  islands. 

The  junta  of  the  Caraccas,  which  had  been  formed 
merely  for  temporary  purposes,  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  assembling  a  general  congress ;  and  the  firsc 
act  of  this  assembly  was  to  place  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  in  the  hands  of  three  individuals, 
who  appeared  qualitied  for  this  high  trust  by  their 
abilities  and  their  moderate  views.  The  measures  of 
the  government  were  now  carried  on  with  great  acti- 
vity and  zeal,  but  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  the 
interference  of  an  assembly  called  the  Patriotic  So- 
ciety,* who  met  regularly  to  discuss  political  sub- 
jects, and  who  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
greatest  hostility  to  the  British  government. 

The  city  of  Core  Iiaving  refused  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  insurgents,  the  Marquis  del  Toro 
was  sent  against  them  with  an  armed  force,  but  the 
Corcans  quickly  repulsed  him  with  considerable  lossr 
The  town  of  Valencia,  whi;:h  stands  upon  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  formerly  called  Tacarigua,  imitated 
the  loyalty  of  the  Coreans,  and  having  been  joined 
by  an  entire  battalion  of  Pardos  or  people  of  colour, 
they  openly  proclaimed  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  In 
consequence  of  this  declaration.  General  Mrranda 
inarched  against  that  city  with  the  Caraquenian  army, 
amounting  to  about  2600  men.  Having  passed  the 
mountains  of  San  Pedro,  and  descended  into  the  val- 
leys  of  Araeoa,  he  advanced  without  any  molesta- 
tion to  La  \  ictoria,  from  the  heights  of  which  he 
descended  into  the  immense  plains  of  Valencia.  Se- 
veral small  gua-boatt,  equipped  by  the  Valencians, 
were  stationed  on  the  lake,  and  concealed  among  the 
bushes  and  reeds  which  grow  upon  its  banks  ;  and 
when  the  Caraquenian  army  came  to  the  village  of 
Mariara,  where  the  road  follows  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  they  received  some  unexpected  and  well-direct- 
ed shots  from  the  gun-boats.    The  resistance  of  the 


gun- boats,  however,  waa  very  feeble,  and  Miranda 
marched  without  opposition  to  the  Morro,  which  is 
a  round  height  and  pass  that  commands  Valencia. 
At  this  pass  the  Valencians  rewilvcd  to  try  their 
strength;  but  after  opposing  a  brave  resistance  to  the 
enemy,  they  were  corapi-lled  to  retire  with  thcloMof 
tlreir  chief  engineer,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon. 
From  the  entrance  of  the  city,  where  they  had  rallied, 
the  Valencians  were  driven  into  tha  great  square^ 
where,  after  a  second  stand,  they-  were  ruuted  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  artillery.  The  spirits  of  the  Va- 
lencians, however,  were  not  subdued  by  these  d<»* 
asters ;  a  shower  of  balls  was  discharged  from  the 
flat  roofs  and  strongly  grated  windows  of  the  adjoia- 
ing  houses ;  and  in  attempting  to  force  their  way  in- 
to the  houses,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  barr2ek»» 
where  the  battalion  of  Pardos  were  posted,  the  C*- 
raquenians  were  every  where  repulsed.  After  ha- 
ving kept  possession  of  the  town  for  ten  hours,  thejr 
were  forced  to  abandon  it,  with  the  lost  of  all  their 
artillery,  several  prisoners,  and  two  hundred  men 
killed  or  severely  wounded,  and  never  halted  till  they 
reached  Guacara,  which  ia  more  than  four  league! 
from  Valencia.  The  number  of  Valencians  who  wert^ 
armed  did  not  exceed  aevea  hundred  men. 

The  army  of  Miranda,  receiving  reinforcemenM- 
from  various  quartars,  was,  in  lest  than  a  fortnight* 
enabled  to  advance  upon  Valencia,  while,  from  (he 
desertion  of  the  whites,  the  Valenciana  were  reduced 
to  less  than  500  armed  men.  On  the  8th  of  Augn»t- 
he  attacked  the  Valencians  in  the  valley  of  Palotal, 
and  on  the  heights  of  £1  Puto  and  Agua  Bianca, 
which  were  taken  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  The 
Caraquenian  light  infantry  followed  the  Valeociaafr^ 
into  the  city,  which  they  had  defended  by  forming" 
new  ditches  and  intrenchments  in  the  principal  street*' 
which  led  to  the  great  square,  and  after  being  attack- 
ed on  eight  different  points  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  at  last  closely  hemmed  in.  Their  strength  b^ 
ing  now  greatly  weakened  by  desertion,  and  being 
without  water  and  provisions,  they  surrendered  at  div 
cretion  on  the  13th  August,  and  the  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats,  which  had  been  equipped  upon  the  lake,  was 
also  given  up. 

While  the  Caraquenians  were  thus  establishifl^ 
their  power  in  Valencia,  an  army  of  Coreans  had  ad- 
vanced for  its  relief,  as  far  as  San  Felipe  on  the  west, 
while  the  Guyanese,  who  had  also  remained  steady 
to  the  mother  country,  had  extended  their  troops 
nearly  to  Calrarioon  the  west.  In  this  slate  of  af- 
fairs the  government  of  the  Caraccas  adopted  a  lyv 
tern  of  severity  and  vigilance  suited  to  the  dan^^ert 
that  menaced  them  :  They  instituted  a  tribuiMl  of 
vigilance,  which  paid  domiciliary  visits,  and  ordeml 
arrests  upon  the  slightest  suspicion;  the  theatre  was 
shut,  and  all  balls  and  concerts,  and  even  private 
parties,  were  at  an  end.  The  people  were  regularly 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  it  became  the  fa- 
shion for  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction  to  sleep 
at  the  barracks:  a  law  was  passed  for  the  abolition  of 
torture,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  esttblished. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  even  if  wc  wete 


*  About  six  months  af\er  the  arrival  of  General  M'lrandBj  be  was  cle«l«)  president  of  ttds  club,  and  he  !«  sold  to  have  ii* 
mt^Mtlj  Introduced  four  Mulattoes  m>  members. 
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!•'  poMMied  of  authentic  materials,  to  enter  into  a  more 
"^  oetailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Miranda  and 
his  party*  or  to  fbUow  them  in  the'  various  steps  of 
their  progress.  We  may  only  obsenre,  that  the  re- 
volutionary party  is  daily  gaining  streagth,  and  that 
their  armies  are  almost  constantly  victorious.  Atro« 
cities  are  committed  on  both  sides,  from  which  the 
mind  revolts  with  horror ;  yet  we  antidpatc*  with 
no  snull  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  emancipation  of 
■  people  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest  countries  in 
the  world,  from  a  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
which  paralyted  all  their  «ergies,  and  dehberately 
tcpressed  the  exertions  of  their  industry,  lest  it  should 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  mother  country. 
See  Depon's  Travel*  in  South  America\  Humboldt's 
Netm  Spain  s  and  Semple's  ^AetoA  of  the presetU  State 
^Cftraccat.    {t) 

C  ARACCI,  Agostino,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
-was  bom  ar  Bologna  in  1558,  and  died  in  1602.  He 
studied  first  in  the  school  of  Prospero  Footana,  and 
became  afterwards  the  disciple  of  Pasteroti.  He  was 
chiefly  mdebted,  however,  to  his  cousin  Ludovico, 
for  that  genuine  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  painting  by  which  his  pieces  were  dis> 
tinguished.  The  merit  of  the  few  paintings  which 
he  executed,  has  made  subsequent  artists  Rgret,  that 
■n  uncommon  diffidence  in  his  own  powers  induced 
hia  to  devote  more  of  his  attention  to  cng^ving, 
after  the  works  of  others,  than  to  the  extension 
of  his  fame  by  original  productions.  His  most  ce- 
lebrated work  in  oi^  is  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome, 
which  was  formerly  at  the  Certosa  in  Bolagna,  but 
n  now  with  the  rival  picture  of  Domenichino,  among 
the  spoils  of  the  Louvre.  In  the  comparison  of  these 
two  pictures,  the  preference  has  generally  been  given 
to  that  of  Domenichino ;  '*  but  surely,"  says  Mr 
Fuaeli,  **  if  Agostino  yields  to  his  scholar  in  repose, 
and  the  placid  economy  of  the  whole,  he  far  excels 
lum  in  the  principal  figure,  the  expression,  and  cha< 
sacter  of  the  sauit."  Agostino  is  said  to  have  as- 
dated  his  brother  Annibale,  as  well  in  the  disposition, 
«a  in  the  execution  of  the  Famesian  Gallery ;  and  it 
is  even  thought  that  Annibale  has  received  the  credit 
of  several  of  the  pieces  which  were  finished  by  Agos> 
tino.'  A  cultivated  taste,  a  correctness  and  some> 
'times  elegance  of  form,  and  correfiesque  colour, 
eapccially  in  fresco,  are  the  distinguishing  qualities 
in  the  style  of  this  master,     (ft) 

CARACCI,  Annibale,  brother  to  Agostino, 
was  bom  at  Bobgna  in  1560,  and  died  in  1609. 
From  his  cousin  Ludovico,  who  first  put  the  pencil 
into  hia  hands,  he  not  only  learned  the  best  principles 
4^  the  art  of  painting,  but  caught  an  anknt  ambi- 
tian  to  excel  in  its  various  branches.  For  this  pur- 
aoae  he  studied,  with  keen  emulation,  the  works  of 
^[Itian,  Tmtoretto,  and  Paolo  Veronese,  at  Venice, 
uid  thoae  of  Corregio  at  Parma.  The  genius  dis- 
pbycd  m  his  early  productions  excited  great  expec- 
tatums  of  his  future  emmence.  His  fame  soon  ex- 
tended itself  to  Rome  {  and  he  was  invited  by  the 
Carina!  Faraeae,  to  paint  that  gallery,  which  be- 
canae  alterwards  so  well  known  through  all  Europe. 
In  this  magnificent  undertaking,  he  spent  ten  years 
of  aaaidnous  labour.  The  Famesian  Uallery,  while 
it*  cdonn  withstand  the  influence  of  time»  wUl  re» 


main  an  honourable  monument  of  the  talents  of  the 
painter,  while  it  throws  a  shade  of  perpetual  infamy 
over  the  memory  of  his  employer,  wlio  could  requite 
such  talent,  laboriously  and  succeEsfuUy  exerted  for 
ten  years,  with  the  paltry  sum  of  five  hundred  crowns. 
Unirorm  vigour  ot  execution  is  the  distinguishing 
excellence  of  this  celebrated  work ;  an  excellence, 
hovrever,  which  is  most  unhappily  contrasted  by  its 
imbecility  and  incongruity  of  conception.  *'  If  im- 
propriety of  ornament,"  says  Mr  Fuseli,  a  little  too 
strongly,  **  were  to  be  fixed  by  definition,  the  i'ub< 
jects  of^  the  Famese  Gallery  might  be  quoted  as  the 
most  decided  instances.  The  artist  may  admire  the 
splendour,  the  exuberance,  the  concentration  of 
powen,  displayed  by  Annibale  Caracci,  but  the  man 
of  sense  must  lament  their  misapplication  in  the  Far- 
nese  Gallery."  Annibale  availed  himself  of  his  re- 
sidence in  Rome,  by  studying  the  antique  statues, 
the  basso-relievos,  and  the  compositions  of  Raphael. 
These  models  induced  him  to  change  his  Bologuese 
manner,  which  had  much  of  Corregio  in  it,  for  one 
which  was  indeed  more  learned,  but,  both  in  design 
and  in  colouring,  more  dry  and  less  natural.  In  com- 
paring Annibak  with  the  other  Caraccis,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  while  he  was  perhaps  inferior  to  Lu- 
dovico and  Agostino  in  refined  taste,  sensibility,  and 
judgment,  he  surpassed  them  both  in  the  freedom, 
the  warmth,  the  energy  and  originality  of  concep- 
tion, by  which  true  genius  is  characterised.  In  his 
paintings  there  is  litUe  of  that  delicacy  which  dif- 
fuses through  the  soul  a  silent  pensive  deUght }  but 
the  grandeur  of  his  desiens,  the  liveUness  of  his  ex- 

Eresdon,  the  vigour  and  firmness  of  bis  execution* 
urat  in  one  powerful  effect  upon  the  mind,  and  hur- 
ry it  away  in  a  kind  of  impetuous  admiration.  He 
painted  portraits  and  history;  but  it  was  in  landscape 
that  he  chiefly  excelled.  The  form  of  his  trees  is 
peculiarly  grand  ;  and  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
nave  undentood  completely  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  the  chiaro  obscuro,  and  bis  local  coloun  are 
not  always  commendable,  yet  **  no  painter  seems  to 
have  been  more  universal,  more  easy,  more  certain  in 
every  thing  he  did,  nor  more  generally  approved* 
than  Annibale  Caracci."    (jt) 

CARACCI,  Ludovico,  the  cousia-gtfman  of 
Annibale  and  Agostino,  was  bora  at  Bologna  in  1555, 
and  died  in  1619  He  studied  under  Prospero  Fon- 
tana ;  but  it  was  by  contempUting  the  works  of  Ti- 
tian, Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veronese  at  Venice,  and 
of  Pannigiano  and  Corregio  at  Parma,  that  he  refined 
his  taste,  and  formed  those  elevated  conceptions  which 
characterise  his  paintings,  and  which  have  raised  him 
to  the  distinguished  eminence  which  he  still  holds 
among  artists.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  that  school 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Caraccis,  and  which  became  so  highly  celebra* 
ted.     To  this  academy  evtry  student  resorted  wha 

eave  hopes  of  future  eminence ;  and  some  of  the  no- 
lest  mast  era  in  the  art  had  been  the  disciples  of  Lu- 
dovico. The  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  in  his 
academy  were  singuiany  attractive;  The  discrimina- 
tion of  Ludovico  was  not  inferior  to  his  other  talents, 
and  he  directed  the  studies  of  his  pupils  to  those  de- 
partmeiits  of  the  art  for  which  nature  seemed  pecu- 
liarly to  have  designed  theoa.   He  bad  cstaUiiMd  at 
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8  great  expence,  well-chosen  models  of  men  and  wo- 
men ;  and  had  collected  at  Rome  a  number  of  fine 
casts  from  the  best  Bgures,  and  some  antique  statues 
and  curious  basso-relicvoB.  He  took  care  to  procure 
the  most  capital  designs  of  the  great  masters ;  to 
purchase  instructive  books  on  all  subjects  relative 
to  the  art ;  and  enjraged  the  assistance  of  a  very 
skilful  anatomist,  who  taught  the  disciples  what* 
ever  might  be  necessary  to  be  known  relative  to  the 
knitting  of  the  bones,  and  the  insertion  of  the  mus- 
cles. His  cousins,  who  were  his  pupils,  were  after- 
wards employed  along  with  him  in  the  management 
of  this  academy.  The  style  of  these  great  masters 
was  nearly  the  same,  varied  only  by  the  diversity  of 
disposition  and  temper.  Ludovico,  with  less  tire  and 
vigour  than  Agostmo  and  Annibale,  surpassed  them 
in  the  more  pleasing,  though  less  commanding,  qua- 
lities  of  grace,  dignity,  and  sweetness.  Mr  Fuseli, 
who  gives  him  the  decided  preference  to  both,  has  so 
well  appreciated  and  described  his  manner,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  transcribing  his  own  animated  words. 
••  Ludovico  Caracci,  far  from  subscribing  to  a  roas- 
ter's dictates,  or  implicit  imitation  of  former  styles, 
was  the  sworn  pupil  of  nature.  To  a  modest  but 
dignified  design,  to  a  simplicity  eminently  fitted  for 
those  subjects  of  religious  gravity  which  his  ta;>te 
preferred,  he  joined  that  solemnity  of  hue,  that  sober 
twilight,  that  air  of  cloistered  meditation,  which  has 
been  so  nftcn  recommended  as  the  proper  tone  of  his- 
toric colour.  Too  often  content  to  rear  the  humbler 
graces  of  his  subject,  he  seldom  courted  elegance,  but 
always  when  he  did,  with  enviable  success.  Even  now, 
though  they  arc  nearly  in  a  jtate  of  evanescence,  the 
three  nymphs  in  the  garden  scene  of  S.  Michele  in 
Bosco,  seemed  moulded  by  the  hand,  inspired  by  the 
breath  of  Love.  This  genial  glow  he  communicates 
even  to  the  open  silvery  tone  of  fresco.     His  master- 

fiicce  in  oil  is  the  altar-piece  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
brmcrly  in  the  Cortosa  of  Bologna,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  a  work  all  sainted  by  this  solemn  hue,,  whore 
lights  seemed  embrowned  by  a  golden  veil.  But  Lu- 
dovico sometimes  indulged  and  succeeded  in  tones  aus- 
tere, unmixed,  aud  hardy  :  such  is  the  Flagellation  of 
Christ  in  the  name  church,  of  which  the  tremendous 
depth  of  the  flesh  tints  oontrasts  with  the  stern  blue 
of  the  wide  expanded  sky,  and  less  conveys  than 
dashes  its  terrors  on  the  astonished  sense."     (jw) 

CARACTACUS.     See  Britain,  p.  56». 

CARALLUMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Pentandna,  and  order  Digynia.  See  Botany,  p. 
180. 

CARAMANIA.orCARAMANiti,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Turks,  is  a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  which 
stretches  along  that  part  of  the  Mediterraneaji  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  a^d  ex- 
tends a  little  to  the  west  of  Cape  Volpr,  near  the  Isle 
of  Rhodes.  This  province  formerly  comprehended 
the  ancient  countries  of  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Pisidia, 
Lycaonia,  hauria,  Cilicia,  part  of  Phrygia,  Gala- 
tia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  part  of  the  coast  of  Ca- 
ramania,  which  once  formed  Pamphylia,  is  washed 
by  very  deep  water,  so  that  ships  may  approach  very 
rear  it,  without  the  risk  of  running  aground.  The 
coast  is  in  general  elevated  and  dry,  and  is  broken 
by  numerous  intersections.     The  niountains  behind 


the  coast  have  a  gloomy  green  appearance,  and  tre 

covered  with  vast  foirsts,  which  are  cither  neglected  ^"^"if 
or  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  At  the  island  ofCastel 
Rosso,  (the  Roge  of  Pliny),  there  is  an  cxcelleiit 
harbour  open  to  navigators  ;  hut  the  depth  of  wa« 
ter  within  it  is  so  great,  that  ships  are  under  the  n«« 
cessity  of  anchoring  in  60  or  80  fathom?.  Thert?  ia 
a  fortified  castle  onthesummitof  therock  which  forma 
this  island.    The  part  of  the  coast  of  Can-  'tn 

Castel  Rosso  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gall  ■  ,  jt 

not  so  high  as  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  but  it  is 
equally  perpendicular,  aud  it  consists  of  a  white  and 
arid  rock,  and  is  divided  .by  large  ravines.  TTie 
admirable  havens  in  the  Gulf  of  Macn,  are  sufficient 
for  containing  large  fleets  :  Four  of  the  havens  which 
are  most  retired,  are  frequented  by  a  few  vessels  da* 
ring  the  winter  months,  when  the  navigation  of  the 
Archipelago  is  dangerous.  The  crews  were  allowed 
to  cut  down  the  finest  trees  at  no  expence,  and  with- 
out any  interruption  from  the  inhabitants;  and  after 
refitting  their  vessels,  they  carried  cargoes  of  wood 
to  the  ports  where  it  brought  the  highest  price.  The 
immense  variety  of  game  and  fish  furnished  them,  at 
the  same  time,  with  plenty  of  food,  and  with  nume* 
rous  sources  of  amusement. 

*•  If  the  wind  has  ever  so  little  strength,"  says  Son- 
nini,  "  the  sea  is  always  very  high  in  the  strait  formed 
by  Caramanin  and  the  island  of  Rhodes.  The  wates 
rise  there  sometimes  in  a  frightful  manner  ;  the  cur* 
rents,  which,  in  a  sea  intersected  by  islands  and  pro- 
jecting lands,  vary  and  clash,  ar^  the  caui^e  of  this  ex- 
trordinary  agitation,  which  is  Ukewise  increased  by 
inconstant  and  irregular  wind".  Indeed,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  wind  is  different  in  several  parts  of 
the  same  channel,  and  that,  on  one  side,  there  reigns  a 
flat  calm,  while,  on  the  other,  the  winds  blow  with 
violence.  Not  only  are  the  winds  inconstant  in  these 
obstructed  seas,  but  they  are  here  felt  by  sudden  and 
impetuous  squalls,  which  are  followed  aud  preceded 
by  dead  calms ;  and  these  violent  gusts  are  aontetiiRct 
announced  by  infallible  signs. 

Above  the  high  mountains,  of  which  the  coaat  of 
CaratTiania  is  for  the  most  part  formed,  it  is  not  un- 
common,  in  clear  weather,  to  ace  a  very  tmal)  black 
cloud,  frequently  no  bigger  in  appearance  than  a  bird. 
This  globe  of  vapours  i>  extremely  agitated;  at  6r»t 
very  small,  it  spreads  all  on  a  sudden,  contracts,  appear*, 
and  disappears,  at  intervals,  above  thereountaini,  aod 
changes  its  form  every  i.i3iant.  How  calm  soever 
the  atmosphere  may  be,  a  sudden  and  violent  squaH 
may  be  eieprctcd  at  the  sight  of  these  insulated  clouds, 
which  discharge  the  wind  with  so  much  rapidity  and 
vehen-ence,  that  if  a  ship  be  not  prepared  for  being 
overtaken  by  it,  she  runs  a  great  risk  of  losing  part 
of  her  sails,  and  even  her  masts  and  yards.  On  the 
28th  of  October,  we  experienced  one  of  these  sud- 
den squalls,  after  a  calm  which  had  kept  the  Uiip 
stationary  abi-east  of  Cape  Cno,  a  large  promoniorf 
of  Caramania.  During  this  calm,  a  numerous  tbtm 
of  fishes,  cleaving  the  water  level  with  ita  sni^ldi^ 
and  even  dailing  above  it,  passed  close  to  os  with 
great  rapidity;  and  the  agitation  of  these  inhahmnti 
of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  is  always  a  ce:  ge 

of  an  approaching  and  violent  agitation .ino— 

sphere  and  the  waters.   A  small  doud,  the  precorx^' 
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It    of  the  itorait'  had  made  iti  appearance  aboTC  tlut 
!•    promontovy  i  it  expanded*  and  we  were  OTertaken 
*^  by  a  gale  of  wind,  which  conopf  lied  ui  to  take  in  all 
our  nili,  and  continue  lying-to  during  tbe  whole 
nightf  toned  about  by  short  and  overgrown  bil- 
low*." 

There  are  seTcral  lakes  in  Caramania  which  are 
wtU  itored  with  fiah,  and  fumiih  salt  in  abundance. 
A  great  deal  of  siik  is  also  produced  here.  At* 
talia,  or  Satalia»  situated  upon  a  gulf  of  the  same 
namCy  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  See  Sonnini's 
"TVoor/s  w  Greece  and  Turkey,  Eng.  edit.  4to.  180l« 
p.  n — 1I9>  Chateaubriand's  Travelt  m  Greece,  Pa- 
UtHne,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  227 ;  and  Vutet  in  Palestine 
anil  Caramaiua,  from  the  original  dravoings  of  L: 
Mai/er,  with  an  Historical  and  Detcriptive  Account 
tf  the  C'ouatrUf  &c.  London,  1804.     («•) 

CAR  A  PA.     See  Pbrsounu,  Botany  Index. 

CARAVAN,  from  the  Arabic  Cmnswan,  and 
the  Persian  keroan,  a  trader,  is  the  name  given  to  a 
compa.iy  of  merchants  or  pilgrims-  who  travel  through 
the  deserts  in  a  body,  in  order  to  be  secure  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  and  robbers  with  which 
ther  are  infested. 

in  the  articles  Arabia,  Asia,  and' Cairo,  we  have 
already  given  an  account .  of  some  of  the  principal 
canvani  of  Asia ;  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  our 
attention  at  present  to  those  of  the  African  con- 
tinent. 

A  very  extensive  and,  lucrative  commerce  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  carried  on  between  Timbuctuo, 
the  great  emporium  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  nta- 
ritime  states  of  Marocco,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Tripoli, 
and  Egypt,  by  means  of  aikabaahst  or  accumulated 
caravans.  These  caravans  consist  of  several  hundred 
loaded  camels,  attended  by  the  Arabs,  who  let  them 
at  a.  low  rate  to  the  merchants,  and  they  generally 
cross  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  between  the  months 
of  Septemoer  and  April  inclusive.  Ilie  line  of  tbeir 
marcn  ia  extremely  irregular,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
turn  out  of  their  direct  xoute  to  fall  m  with  the  fer- 
tik  and  cultivated  spots  called  Oases.*  The  cara- 
vans fenuin  at  each  of  these  Oases  about  seven  days; 
and.  after  being  supplied  with  water,  and  feeding  and 
refireahing  the  camels,  they  proceed  to  another  spot 
of  the  same  kind. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  caravans  at  Akka,  situated 
io  Lower  Suse,  on  the  confines  of  the  desert,,  the 
guides  and  camels  are  discharged,  and  others  are 
Sired  to  proceed  to  Fas,  Marocco,  Terodaot,  Tafilelt, 
and  other  places.  Including  the  sojournments'  at 
the  Oases,  the  caravans  traverse  the  desert  in  about 
180  days.  Setting  out  from  the  city  of  Fas,  ynd 
travelling  7  hourii  a  ^,  at  the  rate  of  S^  miles  an 
hour,  they  arrive  at  Wedinoon,  Tatta  or  Akka,  in 
IS  days,  wh«re  they  remain.  It  is  from  the  latter 
place  that  the  gprand  accumulated  caravan  proceeds. . 
Sixteen  days  are  spent  in  the  journey  from  Akka  to 
^agassa,  and  after  remaining  hftecn  days  to  replenish 
ihi^lf  cainelv  they  proceed  to  the  Oasis  and  Well  of 
Taudenv,  which  they  reach  io  anvendays..  Hece  they 
HBf  15a»ys,  aad  in- seven  days  they  make  the  watering 


place  called  Arawan.    After  a  stay  of  IS  dajs,  they  Caravan. 
reach  Timbuctoo  on  the  sixth  day.    The  time  em- '—  »  — 
ployed  in  this  journey  is  therefore  129  days,  75  be- 
ing spent  in  rest,  and  5i  in  actual  travelling.     Oh 
some  occasions  this  journey  is  completed  in  the  short 
period  of  82  days. 

Another  caravan  sets  off  from  Wedinoon  and  Sok 
Assa,  and  crossing  the  desert  between  the  black 
mountains  of  Cape  Bojador  and  Gualata,  touches  at 
West  TagoBsa,  and  after  remaining  there  for  some  time 
to  collect  salt,  it  proceeds  to  Timbuctoo.  This  ca- 
ravan employs  five  or  six  months  in  its  journey,  as  it 
goes  as  far  as  the  M^ite  Mounuins  near  Uape  Blanco, 
throuffh  the  desert  of  Mograffira  Woled  Abussebah, 
to  a  place  called  Agadecr,  where  it  remains  twenty 
days. 

"  The  akkabaahs  which  cross  the  desert,"  says 
Mr  Jackson,  "  may  be  compared  to  our  fleets  of 
merchant  vessels  under  convoy  ;  the  ttata,  or  convoy 
of  the  desert,  being  two  or  more  Arabs,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  througn  Whose  territory  the  caravan  pas- 
ses; thus  in  pasking  the  territory  of  Woled  Abusse- 
bah, they  are  accompanied  by  two  Sebayhees,  a  peo- 
ple of  tlut  country,  who,  on  reaching  the  confines  of 
the  territory  of  Ivoled  Deleim,  receive  a  remunera- 
tion, and  return,  deliverine  them  to  the  protection  of 
two  chiefs  of  Woled  Deleim ;  these  again  conduct- 
ing them  to  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  the  Mo- 
graffra  Arabs,  to  whose  care  they  deliver  you,  and  so 
on,  till  they  reach  Timbuctoo.  Any  assault  made 
against  the  akkabaah  during  this  journey,  is  consi- 
dered as  an  insult  to  the  whole  clan  to  which  the 
(stata)  convoy  belongs,and  for  which  they  never  fail 
to  take  ample  revenge.. 

**  Besides  these  grand  accumulated  caravans,  there 
are  others  which  cross  the  desert  on  any  emergency, 
without  a  stata,  or  guard  of  soldiers  ;  but  this  is  a . 
perilous  expedition,  and  they  are  too  often  plunder- 
ed near  the  northern  confines  of  the  desert,  br  two 
notorious  tribes  called  Dikna  and  Emjot.     in  the 
year  1798^  an  akkabaah  consisting  of  two  thou- 
sand camels  loaded   with  Soudanic  produce,  toge- 
:ther  with  700  slaves,,  was  pluudered  and  dispersed, 
and   many  were    killed.    ThcK   desperate  attacks- 
are  conducted  In  the  following  manner :  A  whote 
dan  picket  their    horses  at   the  entrance  of  their 
tents,  and  send  out  scouts  to  give  notice  when  an  ■ 
akkabaah  is  likely  to  pass;   these  being  mounted- 
on  the  heirie,  or  shrubb?  er'reeh,  quickly  communi- 
cate the  intelligence,  and  the  wh«..le  clan  mount  their 
horses,  taking  with  them  a  sufficient  number  of  (niag^  ^ 
female  camels,  to  supply  them  with  food,  (they  li- 
ving altogether  on  the  milk  of  that  animal;), they- 
place  themselves  somewhere  in  ambush  near  an  OaaiSf . 
or  watering  place,  from  whence  they  issue  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  akkabaah,  which  they  plunder  of  every- 
thing, leaving  'the    unfortunate  merchants  entirely 
destitute.'*  ... 

The  ovwners  and  customs  of  the^  mcrch^U,  d«i;- 
ring  these  hm.mi  dattgerousjouniics,  art  extreme- 
It  aiaple  aad  natural.  Prohibited  by  their  reiigioa 
m>m  the  ose  of  ntoaicaling  liquors,  their   only 


*  The  Arable  name  of  these  cultivated  spots  U  Elwaif  henoe  Wait  or  Oat,  and  Oam,  or  TVaktu.  The  plural  ia  the  Arabic 
ii  El  Wduda. 
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Cirarw.  nouriibment  consiflta  of  a  few  dates  and  a  draft  of 
water,  and  when  their  journey  is  only  for  a  few 
weeks,  a  little  barley  meal  and  cold  water  m  their 
only  food.  Animated  by  the  hopes  of  reaching 
their  native  country,  they  often  sing  during  their 
journey,  and  when  the  camels  are  fatigued,  or  when 
they  approach  a  habitation,  their  songs  are  sung  in 
trio,  all  the  camel  drivers  joining  in  the  chorus. 
The  caireb  march  in  time  to  the  music,  and  seem 
for  a  while  to  forget  their  fatigue.  The  day's  jour- 
ney is  getierally  terminated  about  four  o'clock,  and 
;ifler  pitching  their  tents,  and  saying  their  prayers, 
they  prepare  their  supper  j  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  they 
scat  themselves  round  in  a  circle,  and  talk  till  they 
jare  overcome  by  sleep.  At  break  of  day  they  again 
proceed  upon  their  journey. 

In  the  course  of  these  jnumies,  the  hot  winds  call- 
•ed  shttme*  are  often  so  violent  as  to  evaporate  all  the 
water  carried  in  skins  for  the  use  of  the  passengers 
and  drivers  j  and  Mr  Jackson  was  informed  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  people  of  Soudan,  that  on  these  occa- 
sions, 500  dollars  have  been  given  for  a  draft  of  water, 
and  that  10  or  20  doUars  are  very  frequently  given 
when  a  partial  evaporation  has  taken  place.  A  cara- 
van proceeding  from  Timbuctoo  to  Tafileh  in  the 
year  1805,  was  disappointed  at  not  finding  water  at 
one  uf  the  Oasts,  and  the  whole  parky,  consisting  of 
2000  men  and  1800  camels,  perished  of  thirst. 

The  dangers  arising  from  the  drifting  of  the  sand, 
are  often  very  considerable.  When  the  loose  sand  is 
drifted  along  the  plains  by  the  shtime,  the  akkdbaahs 
II  re  obliged  suddenly  tostrike  their  tents,  otherwi'>e  they 
would  be  all  buried  in  the  overwhelming  torrent.  On 
these  occasions  the  desert  has  the  appearance  of  a  sea, 
as  the  drifting  sand  has  a  atriking  resemblance  to  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  Hence  the  desert  i»  emphaticaU 
I7  called  by  the  Arabs  a  sea  rvilhotd  ivaier. 

The  merchandise  which  is  earned  by  these  cara- 
vans arc  Gcrman.linens,  viz.  plattilias,  rouans,  bretan- 
liias,  muslins  of  different  qualities,  particularly  muls, 
Irish  Itjiens,  cambrics,  fine  cloths  of  dtlTerent  colours, 
coral  aod  amber  beads,  brass  nails,  pearls,  raw  eilk 
from. Bengal,  coffee,  hyson  teaSj  refined  sugar,  and  va- 
rious  manufactures  of  Fas  and  TaBSelt,  namely  shawls 
>ind  sashes  of  silk  and  gold,  hayks  j-  of  lilk,  of  cotton 
and  silk  mixed,  and  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  Tafilelt 
hayks.  To  these  may  be  added  woollen  caps,  which 
is  the  general  covering  for  the  bead,  turbans,  Italian 
silks,  cloves,  nutmegs,  ginger  and  pepper,  cowries, 
Venetian  beads,  and  a  great  Quantity  of  tobacco  and 
>alt,  which  is  the  produce  of  Barbary  and  Bled-el* 
jcrrede. 

The  articles  which  the  caravans  receive  in  exchange 
for  these  goods,  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  Soudan. 
They  consist  principally  of  gold  duat,  twisted  gold 
xings  of  Wangara,  t>pen  at  the  extremity  for  the  in- 
fertioninto  the  cartilage  of  the  nose ;  gold  rings  made 


at  Jianie;t  bars  of  gold,  elepbantt  teeth,  guB  «f  Cifl| 
Soudan,  grains  of  Sahara  (or  grains  of  paradise)  j  V^^ 
odoriferous  gums,  called  el  Vkorr^h  Soudan,  employ-  , 
ed  for  fumigation,  and  supposed  to  posseKS  many  rir*  ^H 
tues  ;  and  a  great  number  of  slaves  from  the  sJavr-  ^H 
merchants  ofWangara  and  H'"'Us»a,  who  bring  them 
from  the  regions  which  border  on  the  Moufitaini 
of  the  Moon.  The  Wangareen  slaves  arc  a  grot* 
stupid  people,  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  brute 
creation  ;  while  those  from  Houssa  are  acute,  indus*' 
trious,  and  intelligent,  and  have  an  open  and  noble 
countenance.  The  latter  are  therefore  sold  at  a  muck 
higher  price.  The  average  price  of  a  slave  is  about 
one  hundred  ducats  (3s.  8d.  sterling  each)  ;  but  Mr 
Jackson  once  saw  a  young  girl  of  Houssa,  of  exqui* 
site  beauty,  sold  at  Marocco  for  400  ducats.  Am- 
bergris and  nstrich  feathers,  collected  on  the  confioel 
of  the  desert,  are  added  to  the  merchaodiae  already 
mentioned.  Mr  Jackson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  information,  has  given  a  map  shew'  ' 
ing  the  track  across  the  desert,  as  followed  by  the 
caravans  from  Fas  to  Timbuctoo. 

Besides  these  caravans,  there  are  three  which  are 
employed  in  carrying  slaves  and  other  commoditiet 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Cairo.  The  first  of 
these  sets  out  from  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Feztan, 
the  second  from  Sennaar,  and  the  third  from  For. 
The  carnvan  from  Mourzouk  coneisti  of  between  100 
and  300  iravi-llers  from  the  empires  of  Bornou  and 
Cashna,  frnm  the  kingdom  of  Caffaba,  and  from  fre- 
veral  of  the  negro  states.  It  sets  out  almost  every 
year  in  the  end  of  October,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  generally  finishes  the  journey  in  about 
52  days.  The  following  ia  a  Table  of  its  route  t#  1 
Cairo: 

Davs. 

7th,  Reach  Temissa. 

9th,  Arrive  at  the  lofty  rock  of  Xanibbai  where 
they  get  a  supply  of  water. 

13th,  Pass  over  a  desert  of  bbck  and  naked  rock. 

17th,  Cross  a  desert  of  soft  and  sandy  stoae,  ao4 
reach  the  mountain  of  Ziltan. 

21st,  Four  days  spent  in  the  passage  ofthiamotu- 
tain. 

25th,  Cross  the  sultry  plain  between  Ziltan  and  the 
green  heights  of  Sibbeel. 

26th,  Arrive  at  Augela,  subject  to  Tripoli- 

27th,  Reach  the  village  of  Goi  Xarrah. 

28th,  Arrive  at  the  ascent  of  Mount  Gerdobali. 

SSd,  Five  days  spent  in  passing  this  mountain. 

36th,  March  through  the  plain  of  Gegabib,  fertile 
in  dates,  and  readi  the  desolate  mouotaio  Buse* 
lema. 

39th,  Enter  the  republic  of  See-wah. 

40th,  Proceed  from  See  wah  the  capital,  to  tht 
village  of  Umseguer,  at  the  foot  of  the  mvUQ* 
tainous  desert  of  Lc  Magra. 


*  At  SO  leagues  from  land,  in  West  Long,  ll^*  SfY,  and  North  Lai.  SO",  Mr  Jackson  collected  from  the  deck  of  the  tWpa 
wine  glass  full  of  the  sand  carried  by  thc«e  violent  winds. 

^  A  light  and  durable  piece  of  cloth,  about  fourteen  feet  long  and  klx  feet  wide.  It  isuscd  as  an  outer  garment  bj  the  not^ 
em  AfHcuu  of  that  place     The  Tafilelt  hayks  arc  a  light  manuracture,  «rcll  Gtted  for  the  climate  of  Soudan. 

^  The  natives  of  Jinnie  «ecm  to  t&cci  Europcan.s  in  working  gold.  Mr  Jackiton  informs  ti»,  that  he  has  Men  trinkets,  pai^ 
ticularly  the  figure  of  $a  eagle,  of  such  workmanship  that  it  would  have  been  diiHcuJt  to  imitate  tbem  either  in  England  «r 
France. 
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47th«  Arrite  at  the  convent  of  mookt  on  the  hill 
of  Hoaddy  l'0ttr6n. 

59d,  Retch  Cure. 

The  caravans  from  Ssnnaar  and  Dar^Far  are  rerj 
tiregular  in  their  motioni,  arising  from  the  revolu* 
tioni  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  their  un- 
settled gpvemoients.  Sometimes  two  or  three  yean 
dapse  without  any  of  them  arriving  at  Cairo.  The 
number  of  independent  Arabs  who  infest  the  roads 
between  these  two  places  and  Cairo  is  very  great, 
and  contribute  to  the  irregularity  of  these  caravans. 

One  of  the  finest  descriptive  pictures  of  the  man- 
ners of  a  caravan  that  was  perhaps  ever  drawn,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  pencil,  is  given  by  Chateaubriand,  in 
his  Travels  into  Greece  and  Palestine.  **  It  was  mid- 
nigfatt  says  he,  when  we  arrived  at  the  Kan  of  Me- 
nenen. .  1  perceived  at  a  distance  a  great  number  of 
•eattered  lights  ;  it  was  a  caravan  making  a  halt.  On 
a  nearer  approach,  I  distinguished  camels,  some  ly- 
inff,  others  standing ;  some  with  their  loaids,  others 
rrafcved  from  their  hardens.  Hbrses  and  asses  with- 
out bridles,  were  eatbg  barley  out  of  leather  buc» 
kctt ;  some  of  the  men  were  still  on  horseback,  and 
the  women,  veiled,  had  not  alighted  Irom  their  dro- 
medaries. Turkish  merchants  were  seated  croBS>leg- 
ged-on  cupets,  in  groupes  round  the  fires,  at  which 
toe  slave*  werer  biisdy  employed  in  dressing  pilau. 
Other  travellers  were  smoking  their  pipes  at  the  door 
of  the  kan,  chewing  opium,  and  listening  to  stories. 
Here  were  people  burning  coffee  in  iron  pots ;  there 
hucksters  went  about  from  fire  to  fire,  offering  cakes, 
fryitat  and  poultry,  for  sale.  Singers  were  amusing 
the  crowd ;  imans  were  performing  ,their  ablutions, 
prostratiag  themselves,  rising  again,  and^nvoking  the 
prophet )  and  the  camel- drivers  lay  snoring  on  the 
ffnmnd.  The- place  was  strewed  with  packages, 
bags  of  cotton,  and  coufis  of  rice.  All  these  ob- 
jects now  distinct,  now  confused  and  enveloped  m  a 
half  shade,  exhibited  a  genuine  scene  of  the  Arabian 
Nighta."  See  Chateaubriand's  IVavds  m  Greece, 
P3e$time,  Mggpt,  andBarbary,  voL  i.  p.  SOS,  804; 
Volnev's  F^age  en  Sirie  et  en^Egtfp^,  vol.  ii. ; 
Kuw»d*r  HMthy  ^  Aleppo  i  FtScockt'i  Deicnptitm 
ef  Egypt,  voL  I.  p.  188^261 ;  Maillet  Deacrmtkm 
Se  PEgyple,  Pans,  1740 ;  Rennel,  PhU.  Tmnt, 
voL  Ixxxi.  p.  129;  Jackson's  Accomtt  o^  Marec 
CD,  p.  9S7 ;  tad  Browne's  TraveU  in  Africa,  chap; 
18.     See  also  the  articles  Arabia,  p.  887 ;  A«a> 
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.  551 1  Bakbart,  p.  27S;  and  Cairo^  p.  818,-919.' 
CARAVANSERA,    or  Caravansbray,  the 


anme  given  in  the  East  to  the  large  inns  or  puUie 
buildings,  for  accommodating  the  merchants,  pil- 
grims, and  travellers,  that  accompany  the  caravans. 

The  caravanseras  have  ceneratly  been  confounded 
with  the  kkamt ;  btit  the  former,  particularly  about 
the  time  of  their  origin,  were  erected  under  the  im^ 
pulse  of  religious  duty,  in  desert  places,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  large  towns,  to  afford  shelter  and  accom- 
modation to  travellers  and  caravans;  while  the  ihaiu 
which  were  genenlly  built  in  towns,  were  used  by 
foreign  mercnants,  not  only  as  a  lodging-house,  but 
as.a  magacine  for  their  goods.    The  word  caravoMm 


eera,  however,  is  the  general  name  adopted  in  Asia    Cknvu- 
for  all  these  kinds  of  buildings.     It  is  used  not  only       '^'^ 
in  Turkey,  bnt  also  in  Persia  and  the  Mogul  country,     ^^^^ 
while  the  word  kkam  is  more  particularly  used  n  \^  '  "*" 
Turkey, 

But  while  the  charity  and  hospitality  of  the  East- 
em  princes  have  thus  provided  accommodation  to 
travellers  in  those  desert  regions,-  where  it  is  most 
required,  they  have  limited  their  generosity  to  a  mere 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to 
a  supply  of  water,  which  is  often  brought  from  a 
great  distance.  Neither  beds,  kitchen,  nor  provi- 
sions, are  attached  to  these  buildings ;  and  the  tra- 
veller must  either  carry  along  with  iiim  every  thing 
that  he  wants,  or  purchase  them  after  his  arrival! 
The  caravanseras,  as  well  as  the  khans,  are  generally 
huge  square  buildings,  being  one  or  two  stories  high 
above  the  ground- floor.  The  interior  fafades,  which 
form  the  spacious  conrt  or  hall  in  the  middle,  resem- 
ble the  donters  of  convents.  The  magazines  are 
in  the  grround-floors,  while  the  chambers  for  travel- 
lers are  in  the  upper  stories.  A 'reservoir  of  water, 
in  which-  the  camels  and  other  beuts  of  burden 
quench  their  thirst,  is  phoed  in  the  middle  of  the 
court. 

In  the  dty  of  Fas,  in  Marocco,  there  are  no  fewer  ' 
than  two  liundred  caravanseras,  called  Fundaque. 
These  edifices  are  three  stories  hij^^'and  contain 
from  50  to  100  apartments,  in  each  of  which  a  sup- 
ply of  water,  for  -ablution  and  other  purposes,  is 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  water.cock.  The  traveller 
must  carry  bedding  along  with  him,  as  they  are  pro- 
vided only  with  a  mat ;  and  if  he  wants  any  refresh- 
ments, he  must  order  them  from  a  cook's  shop,  or 
bur  th^nr  from  abatdier,' and  dr^  them  himself. 
A  certam  sum  per  day  is  p^id  fcA-  the  use  of  tlie  « 
apartment. 

The  caravanseras  of  Constantinople,  Ispahan,  and  > 
Agra,  are  celebrated  for  their  magnificence  and  ac- ' 
commodation.  Those  of  Sheeraz  and  Casbin  are 
said  to  have  cost  60,000  crowns  each ;  end.  that 'of 
Vnria  or  Unna,  in  Dalmatia,  which  is  now  in  ruins,' 
had  a  fii^ade  150- feet  long.  It  was  built  entirely  of 
fine  marble,  vrith  a  compact  grain,  and  susceptible 
of  the  finest  polish ;  and  the  Abb^  Fortis  supposed 
that  those  blocks  of  asarble  had  been  taken  fromsome- 
RcHnan  building. 

The  permission  to  build  n  earavansera,  has  always^ 
been  considered  -in  Turkey  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 
At  one  time,  however,  this  privilege  was  bestowed 
only  upon  the  mothers  and  sisten-of  the  sultans,  and 
upon  the  viziers  and  bashaws  who  had  gained  three 
victories  over  the  Christians.  For  an  account  of  se- 
veral of  the  caravanseras  in  Persia,  see  Morier's  Jour- 
n^  through  Penia,  Armenia,  ondAiia  Minor,  p.  81, 
15S,  154>,  272;  and  Jackson's  Account  of  Maroeeo, 
p.  ISI.  and  256.     (fv) 

CARAUSIUS.    See  Britain,  p.  B6S, 

CARBON.    See  CiiARGOAL-and  CntMrnvt^  ■  • 

CARBONATES.    See  Chrmistry,  p.  78. 

CARBONIC  Acid.    See  Chemistry. 

CARBURET.    See  Cbrmistry. 

CARCASS^  is  the  name  of  a  hollow  body,  con- 
taining combustible  matter,  and  thrown  from  mor> 
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CircaM,    tart  for  the  parpose  of  aetting  fire  to  houses.    The 

Cvramont.  ^^^  j^  sometimes^  made  of  ribs  of  irooi  corered  with 

'' »  '~'  pitched  cloth,  &c.  and  is  sometimes  an  iron  shelli 

with  three  or  four  openinesi  throueh  which  the  fire 

issues.    Carcasses  are  said  to  have  oeen  first  used  at 


the  siege  of  GroU,  in  1672,  by  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
•ter. 

The  following  Table  contains  the  result  of  a  aeries 
of  experiments,  made  with  round  case  carcaaieaat  an 
elevation  of  45*'. 


1 

Sin 

Weight 

Quantity    Time 

Tfane 

Length 

Range 

So. 

of  the 

of  the 

of           of 

of 

of 

In 

ObaerviUloni. 

Morur. 

CarcMi. 

Powdcn  Flight. 

Burning. 

Burning. 

FeeU 

lb.  oz. 

lb.    CI.  Seconds. 

Min.  Sec. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

1 

10 

62  IS 

0     8 

6 

3     0 

2.7 

390 

The  carraaaes  No.  1,  9,  and  3.  wars  flredbti 
■  tween  7  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Ttrnf 

2 

10 

64  12 

0  12 

8 

3  12 

2.7 

774 

8 

10 

70    0 

1     0 

10 

3  40 

2.7 

882 

burnt  wen  In  general,  and  gave  a  good  light. 

4 

10 

71  12 

1     4 

ll.S 

4    0 

2.7 

1332 

The  eareaaaes  No.  4^  ff,  and  tfrwcra  lied  b« 

5 
6 

10 
10 

72    0 
68  10 

1  12 

2  0 

IS 
14 

4  18 

4  45 

2.7 
2.7 

1815 
2043 

twaen  S  add  4  o'cioek  in  tha  monlng  whaa  1 
'  waa  venr  dork,  and  ibqr  Aimiahad  ATOtyflaad 
light. 

7 

8 

38    7 

0    6 

6 

3    4 

2.7 

411 

8 

8 

S6  12 

0  10 

8 

3  20 

2.7 

963 

The  careaaaea  No.  7,  8^  9,  10.  and  11,  w^ 

9 

8 

35    8 

0  14 

12 

5    0 

2.7 

1344 

f  fired  between  10  o'clock  at  night  and  t  in  thl 

10 

8 

34  14 

I     0 

14 

3  40 

2.7 

1680 

morning,  and  had  a  very  good  eSbct. 

11 

8 

32  12 

1     4 

13 

5  10 

2.7 

1908 

TheJvUoming  expenmenU  wpre  made  at  Wookaich  mith  round  Iron  CarcaueM,  in  the  jfear  I77S. 


No. 


Siio 

of  the 

Morur. 


Sin 

of 
Carcaao. 


Weight 

when 
empty. 


Weight 
when 
fuU. 


itity! 
of 
iPowder. 


Elcva. 
tion. 


Obaarvotioaa. 


Inches. 
IS 
13 
13 
13 


Inches. 
IS 
IS 
IS 
TS 


C.  qr.  lb. 

1  2  27 

1  3  1 

1  3  3 

1  1  41 


C.  qr. 
1  3 
1 
1 


lb.|  lb.  ox. 

12i  SO  0 
SO  0 
SO  0 


Feet 


S  14 
3    6' 


1    8  17  so  0 


D.    M.i 
45    Oj 

41  0 
48    0110200 

42  30  10500 


In  the  course  of  the  two  flrst  expcrlmenta,  • 
8700|picee  burst  ftom  the  eareass,  and  Ml  at  the 
gOOQ  of  4300  feet.    The  other  piece  oootateci  tha 

position.    In  tlie  two  last  eapeiimeiita  the  fli 

did  not  break. 


CARCASSONE,  ancientlj  Carcaso,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  the  Aude,  is  situated  upon 
the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  also  upon  the  nver 
Aude,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  called 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Town,  both  of  which  are 
surrounded  with  a  walL  The  upper  town,,  which  ia 
situated  upon  an  eminence,  is  called  the  City,  and, 
besides  the  cathedral,  contains  a  castle,  which  is  rerj 
strong,  and  commands  the  whole  town.  Ia  this 
castle  are  kept  the  ancient  records,  which  are  writ- 
ten  upon  the  bark  of  trees.  The  lower  town,  which 
is  almost  s<iuare,  consists  of  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  leading  to  a  large  square 
ia  the  centre,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  fountain 
of  rockwork,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Neptune. 
The  qoays,  which  are.  adorned  with  rows  of  trees, 
form  agreeable  promenades. 

From  Carcassone  strangers  generally  go  to  Bar> 
baynut,  on  the  road  to  Tiroes,  to  see  the  Laognedoc 


canal  paaa  o?er  an  aqueduct  bridge  acroaa  the  mcr 
prbe. 

In  this  town,  tfee  manufiscture  of  dnba  of  aD  kinds 
is  carried  on  to  a  venr  considerable  extent.  Tker 
are  made  of  the  wool  of  Bezieret,  Narbonac^w 
Spain,  and  are  sold  at  Lyons,  Bourdeaus,  Tlioo. 
louse,- and  other  towns  oc  France.  The  quaadtf 
which  ia  annually  sent  off  amounta  to  aboot  1^000 
pieces.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  a^ 
cent  counthr  are  employed  in  carding,  qpouiiag^aad 
preparioflr  tne  wool ;  and  such  is  the  induatrrM  the 
people,  that  a  beggar  is  not  to  be  aeea  ia  the  coan. 
try.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ux  Tillages  whidi  ooow 
pose  the  district  of  Graissesac,  some  kagnea  iraai 
Carcassone,  are  employed  in  fabricating  copper  goodi. 
Popuhtion  15,S0a  £.  Long.  2o  5',  N.  Lat  45* 
ir.    See  Hirioire  de  Careauonc,  par  Fere  Bwco- 

{0) 
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CARDS. 


^  V/ARDS,  in  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool,  are 
iottruments  used  for  preparing  the  6bres  of  those 
substances  for  spinning  them  into  thread,  by  straight- 
ening the  fibres,  and  rendering  them  parallel  to  each 
other,  s(/that  each  may  have  its  full  bearing  and 
proper  tension,  when  a  number  are  twisted  together 
to  farm  a  thread 

The  card  is  a  kind  of  brush  made  with  wires  in- 
stead of  hair,  stuck  through  a  sheet  of  leather,  the 
wires  not  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
leather,  but  all  mclining  one  way  at  a  certain  angle. 

From  this  description,  such  as  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject  may  conceive,  that  cotton, 
being  stuck  upon  one  of  these  cards,  or  brushes, 
may  be  seraph  with  another  card,  in  such  a  direc- 
tion, that  the  inclination  of  the  wire  may  tend  to 
throw  the  cotton  inwards,  ritther  than  suffer  it  to 
come  out.  The  consequence  of  the  repeated  strokes 
of  the  empty  card  against  the  fall  one,  must  be  a 
distribution  of  the  cotton  mure  evenly  on  the  sur- 
face ;  and  if  one  be  then  drawn  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion across  the  other,  it  will,  by  virtue  of  the  incli- 
nation of  its  wires,  take  the  whole  of  the  cotton  from 
that  card  whose  inclination  is  in  the  contrary  direction. 

d-  In  this  way  the  operation  of  carding  was  formerly 
performed  by  the  hand,  with  sheets  of  card  nailed 
upon  thin  boards,  which  were  drawn  and  scraped 
against,  each  other  till  the  cotton  or  wool  was  even- 
ly diffused  over  the  surface,  and  freed  from  all  the 
knotty  or  entangled  parts.  One  of  the  cards  being 
then  turned,  and  applied  in  an  inclined  position,  so 
as  to  scrape  with  one  edge  over  the  surface  of  the 
other  card,  in  the  direction  of  its  teeth,  the  cotton 
waa,  by  a  particular  manoeuvre,  stripped  off,  and 
coiled  up  into  those  short  soft  rolls,  which  were  cal- 
led Cardinga,  and  were  afterwards  extended  and  twist- 
ed by  the  spinning  wheel. 

Such,  in  all  prohability,  was  the  process  eaployed, 
with  little  alteration,  during  the  five  Ust  centuries,  in 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  and  ap- 
plied, at  subsequent  periods,  to  the  preparation  of 
cotton.  The  use  of  cards  was  most  likely  derived 
from  the  Netherlands,  at  or  before  the  time  that  our 
woollen  manufiictores  were  improved  by  the  emigra- 
tion of  Flemish  weavers  to  this  country  during  the 
fdgn  of  Edward  TIL 

in-       Cards  continued  to  be  imported  till  the    year 

*■>•  146St  when  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of 
London,  and  other  parts  of  England,  having  made 
heavy  complaints  to  parliament,  of  the  obstruction 
to  their  own  employment  by  the  introduction  of  va- 
rious foreigrn  manuractured  wares,  an  act  was  passed 
in  the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.  prohibiting  wool 
cards,  among  various  other  articles  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  &c.  from  being  imported  into  this  kingdom. 
The  hand  cards  were  succeeded  by  stock  cards, 
and  these  again  by  cylinder  cards,  which  were  brought 
into  extensive  use  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  in  1771, 
(See  Cotton  Afanu/ocfMre.)    Since  this  period,  the 
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consumption  of  cards  for  cotton  mills  has  been  im*  Card». 
mense.  A  very  unall  carding  machine  will  contain  ^""nT"^ 
upwards  of  150,000  card  vrires  of  the  coarsest  kind  ; 
and  we  have  visited  an  establishment  of  cotton  mills, 
where  150  of  such  carding  machines  were  in  constant 
work.  Thirty  or  forty  machines  are  a  very  com- 
mon number  to  find  in  one  mill ;  and  these  are  so  nu- 
merous, as  to  make  a  very  extensive  trade  in  card 
manufacture. 

Wool  cards  are  of  a  coarser  and  stronger  kind  than 
those  used  for  cotton,  but  are  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  either  on  boards,  for  hand  carding,  or  cover- 
ed on  cylinders  for  carding  machines,  as  explained 
under  the  articles  Cotton  Mam^ciure  and  Wool- 
len Manufaxiure.  The  card  wires  are  the  same  Cardwirei 
for  either  of  these  purposes,  except  in  size.  The  wire 
is  bent  into  a  staple,  in  the  manner  shewn  at  Fig.  1. 
of  Plate  CXI.  and  the  legs  of  this  staple  are  crip- 
pled,  or  bent,  in  a  second  direction,  as  shewn  by  the 
figure  Y,  which  shews  a  card  wire  ready  for  faxing 
the  leather  by,  the  two  legs  being  stuck  through 
two  holes  in  the  sheet  of  leather.  This  fastens  the 
teeth  firmly  in  their  places ;  and  then  the  bend  in  the 
legs,  which  is  called  the  knee  bend,  gives  the  teeth 
their  proper  angle  of  inclination,  as  is  shewn  in  the 
section  of  a  sheet  of  cards  at  Z,  Fig.  1.  X  is  a  view 
of  the  back  of  the  leather,  shewing  the  arrangement 
of  the  wires  ;  which  is  such,  that  the  adjacent  wires 
do  not  fall  behind  each  other,  but,  by  filling  up  the 
intermediate  spaces  between  each,  renders  the  cards 
finer,  the  teeth  being  equally  dispersed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  leather. 

The  cards  used  in  the  hand  are  called  sheet  cards ; 
and  the  direction  of  the  wire  joining  the  two  legs  is 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  bheet.  Sheet  cards  of  a 
greater  length  are  alio  used  for  the  top  cards,  or  lugs 
of  the  carding  machine,  and  also  for  the  great  cylinders. 
Another  kind  are  called^//?/  carAs^  being  straps,  or 
fillets  of  leather,  and  the  wire  stuck  across  them.  It 
is  this  kind  of  fillet  which  is  shewn  at  X,  Fig.  1. 
It  is  only  used  in  the  machine  cards,  when  the  fillet 
is  wrapped  spirally  round  the  small  cylinders  to  cover 
all  its  surface. 

The  immense  number  of  cards  required  in  the  cot- 
ton mills,  causes  the  manufacture  of  cards  to  be  very 
extensive ;  and  several  very  curious  machines  have  been 
invented  for  fivcilitating  the  processes,  though  they 
have  not  yet  come  into  general  use.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  trade,  the  principal  seats  of  which  are  the 
countries  about  Glasgow  and  I^teeds,  the  processes 
are  divided  into  the  preparation  of  the  wires  and  the 
leather.  The  latter  is  pierced  by  machinery  at  the 
house  of  the  manufacturer,  who  sends  it  out  to  thir 
cottagers,  together  with  the  wire,  which  they  cut 
and  bend  by  three  operations,  (one  performed  by  a 
machine) ;  and  the  women  and  children  insc^rt  them 
into  the  holes  of  the  leather.  The  three  oporations 
of  making  the  wires,  are,  Ist,  Cutting  to  iengtiw  40 
or  50  being  cut  together;  2d,  Doubling,  which  <rive8 
3k 
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them  the  fcrm  at  y.  Fig.  1 . ;  and,  Sd,  Giving  the 
knee  bend  Y,  which  is  done  by  a  little  machine  pla- 
ced close  to  the  doubler's  seat.  We  shall  describe 
these  operations  in  order,  as  they  follow  each  other. 

Cutting.  The  workman  clips  off  the  wires  from  a  coil, 
or  skaine,  making  SO  or  40  turns ;  so  that  tliis  num- 
ber of  wires  are  cut  off  at  once  by  a  pair  of  strong 
shears  fixed  at  the  edge  of  the  work  bench,  and  mo- 
Tcd  by  pressing  the  foot  upon  a  treadle.  A  weight 
over  a  pulley  is  the  re-action  for  opening  them  when  the 
pressure  it  relieved.  By  this  means  the  workman  has 
both  hands  at  liberty  :  in  one  he  holds  the  end  of  the 
skaine,  or  bundle  of  wires,  and  applies  the  ends  to  a 
gauge,  which  has  an  adjustable  stop,  to  detertnine 
the  length  of  wire  to  be  cut  off  from  the  end,  when 
the  end  of  the  gauge  is  held  in  contact  with  the 
blade  of  the  shears,  and  one  tread  cuts  them  off.  By 
t  his  means  30  or  40  wires  are  cut  at  eveij  stroke  to 
the  intended  length,  for  which  the  stop  of  the  gauge 
is  pucviously  adjusted. 

Doubling  or  bending  the  wires  to  the  form  of  a 
staple.  The  wires  are  held  in  a  tool  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  called  a  doubler,  and  bent  by  the  pressure 
of  another  tool,  called  the  bender,  which  is  formed  like 
a  small  reaping  hook,  but  without  any  edge.  The 
doubler  is  a  wooden  handle,  having  a  ateel  gauge 
fixed  in  the  end  of  it,  to  tlie  stop  of  which  the  ends 
uf  the  .pieces  of  wire  are  applied,  and  doubled  into 
the  form  of  a  staple,  cvrr  a  small  flat  bar  of  steel 
{bridge)  fixed  in  the  doubler,  perpendicular  to  the 
U-ngtn  of  the  wire ;  and  by  means  of  the  stop  of  the 
gauge,  the  proper  part  ot  the  wire  is  presented  to 
the  bridge,  so  that  the  two  ends  or  legs  of  tlie  staple, 
when  formed,  shall  be  exactly  of  the  same  length :  The 
bridge  is,  of  course,  the  same  breadth  as  the  distance 
between  the  two  legs  and  points  of  the  staple,  which 
is  formed  by  bending  or  doubling  the  wire  over  it. 
The  workman,  having  adjusted  the  wires  in  the 
doubler,  presses  the  bender  (held  in  the  other  hand) 
against  them ;  and  thus,  by  one  operation,  bends 
tbem  to  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  over  one  angle  of 
the  bridge,  and  by  repeating  it  over  the  other  an- 
gle doubles  them>  forming  50  or  40  staples  together 
very  quickly. 

Bending.  The  workman  now  removes  the  wires 
from  the  bridge  of  the  doubler  by  a  small  steel  knife,  or 
spatula,  introducing  its  point  under  the  shank,  and  be- 
tween the  legs  of  all  the  staples  at  once,  and  thus  lifts 
them  off  from  the  bridge  over  which  they  were  doub- 
led, aud  conveys  them  suspended  on  the  blade  of  this 
knife  to  a  very  curious  little  machine,  which  gives 
them  the  knee  bend.  The  workman  hangs  the  sta- 
ples upon  a  small  brass  bar,  or  ruler,  fixed  in  the 
machine,  and  then  withdrawing  his  knife  leaves  them, 
and  prepares  to  double  another  packet  of  wires.  The 
machine  has  an  axis  extending  its  whole  length, 
which  is  about  eight  inches ;  and  this  is  turned  with 
a  regular  and  equable  motion,  by  the  same  wheel- 
work  as  the  common  roasting  jack  ;  and  the  work- 
man, from  time,  to  time,  winds  up  the  handle,  to  keep 
it  always  in  motion.  The  axis  has  ten  small  levers,  or 
claws,  upon  it,  at  different  parts  of  its  length  ;  and 
opposite  to  each  is  one  of  the  rulers,  with  staples  on 
it  always  ready  to  be  beut.  Each  claw  does  one  at 
oner.    The  rulers  being  placed  rather  inclined,  the 


staples  always  hare  a  tendency  to  run  down  towards  ti 
the  axis,  but  are  prevented  from  falling  off  the  end  ^^ 
of  it  by  a  kr.ob  or  projection  on  the  top  of  the  ruler. 
Over  this  knob  one  staple  is  lifted  at  every  rrvolu- 
tion  of  the  axi$,  by  a  sma!l  detent,  called  the  kicker, 
which  lies  concealed  in  a  groove  in  the  upper  surface 
of  the  ruler,  like  a  knife  blade  in  its  handle  ;  but  is 
lifted  up  at  every  revolution  of  the  axis*  and  then 
raises  one  staple  over  the  stop,  and  it  slips  down  an 
inclined  pbne,  or  continuation  of  the  ruKr,  towards 
the  axis.  At  the  bottom  of  this  inclined  %uler  is  a 
sort  of  die,  or  recess,  into  which  the  legs  of  the  wire 
staple  fall;  and  then  the  claw,  or  lever,  upon  the 
axis  coming  past,  gives  the  knee  bend  to  tne  wire, 
by  forcing  its  point  while  it  is  held  in  the  dies,  and 
bending  it  over  a  proper  rest.  The  instant  the  claw 
has  passed  by,  the  spring  of  the  wire  causes  it  to 
leap  out  of  its  die,  and  make  way  for  another,  which 
is  kicked  down  at  the  next  revolution.  Thus  every 
turn  of  the  spindle  crooks  ten  staples ;  and  the  work- 
man keeps  it  constantly  sunpliea,  so  as  to  bevd  an 
immense  number  per  day.  This  machine  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  about  1775,  by  a  Quaker,  whose 
name  we  have  forgotten. 

This  is  the  process  of  forming  card  wires,  as  at  xir  & 

E resent  practised  ;  but  some  more  complete  machines  on) « 
ave  been  invented  by  ingenious  mechanics  :  Oae  is  <o'c-'^ 
io  use  in  the  neighfaiourhood  of  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire ;  and  another,  similar  in  its  properties,  is  pre- 
served in  the  repository  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  &c.  London.     It  was  invented 
by  Mr  Joseph  Beard  of  Cogeshall,  in  Essex,  who 
received  a  reward  from  the  Societyof  a  silver  medal 
and  40  guineas  for  it,  in  1805.     This  machine  dis- 
plays so  much  ingenuity,  that  we  requested  and  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  Society  to  have  a  drawing 
made  of  it,  which  is  given  in  Plate  CXI.     It  has  JJ"" 
not  been  published  in  tlie  volumes  of  their  Tiansac-  r  ■> 
tions.     The  machine  is  double,  having  parts  to  make 
two  complete  card  wires  at  once.     It  receives  two 
wires  at  once,  from  two  reefs,  on  each  of  which  a  cofl 
of  wire  is  placed.     The  wires  pass  between  a  pair  o[ 
rollers,  by  which  they  are  drawn  into  the  Boachinr, 
which  cuts  off  a  proper  length  from  the  ends,  and 
bends  the  pieces  into  the  proper  form,*then  drops  them 
into  a  drawer  beneath,  and  proceeds  with  two  otben. 
Our  draughtsman  has  found  it  necessary,  for  simpli- 
city, to  exhibit  only  one  of  the  halves  of  the  na. 
chine,  which  is  by  itself  a  complete  machine ;  and  in         ' 
this  division  some  alterations  were  necessarily  made 
iu  the  form  of  some  few  of  thfr  parts,  which  were  in  the 
original  common  to  both  halves.    This  drawing  is  sot, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  as  an  exact  representation 
of  the  nuchine  in  the  Society's  possession,  though  it 
contains  all  the  essential  parts  and  movements.    AA,  Qg^f,^ 
Fig.  2.  is  a  main  axis,  which  puts  all  the  parts  io  tiosoi*^ 
motion.     It  has  a  fly-wheel  C  fixed  on  the  end  of  p^^^, 
it,  and  is  turned  round  by  a  handle  B ;  or  it  might  (<x(. 
receive  its  motion  from  any  machinery,  by- an  ew&ss  fi^.i- 
band,  or  strap  and  pulley,  as  it  does  not  require  any 
attendance. 

The  wire  a  a  is  conducted  from  the  reel  before 
mentioned  to  the  machine,  and  first  passes  over  a 
rest  or  frame  6,  which  has  a  notch  in  each  of  hs 
sides  to  receive  the  wire,  and  to  keep  it  down  in 
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it-  these  notches.  It  is  also  passed  through  a  wire  eye 
^^  or  ring  c,  to  which  a  sufficient  weight  is  appended, 
'  to  cause  such  a  friction  as  will  keep  the  wire  steady. 
The  wire  next  passes  through  a  guide*  formed  by  a 
hole  in  a  piece  of  iron  </,  fixed  by  screws  to  a  vertical 
standard  G«  rising  from  the  iron  frame  FF,  on  which 
the  whole  mechanism  is  erected.  By  the  guide  d  the 
wire  is  presented  to  a  pair  of  rollers  or  wheels  D»  by 
which  it  IS  drawn  forwards.  These  wheels  are  ex- 
actly of  the  same  size,  and,  being  beneath  each  other, 
onl^  one  can  be  seen  in  the  figure.  The  lower  roller, 
which  is  hidden,  is  fixed  upon  an  axis,  which  extends 
across  the  frame,  its  ends  being  supported  by  the 
B  for  joints  of  the  centre  screws  20,  20.  The  axis  is 
r  the  turned  round  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  7  upon 
the  main  axis*  and  acting  in  another  exactly  similar 
to  it,  fixed  immediately  beneath  upon  the  axis  of 
the  lower  roller,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  main 
axu  }  but  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  being  both  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  4)5*  to  their  respective  axes,  become 
parallel  at  the  points  of  contact,  and  the  wheels  turn 
each  other  round,  by  a  similar  action,  to  the  endless 
screw ;  from  which,  however,  this  mode  of  commu- 
nication differs  mast  materially,  in  the  circumstance 
of  the  two  wheels,  or  screws,  (  for  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both)  being  of  equal  dimensions  and  simi- 
lar forma.  This  communication  causes  the  lower 
roller  to  make  a  revolution  for  every  one  of  the  main 
axis.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  axis  of  the  lower 
roller,  a  cog  wheel  is  fixed,  and  operates  upon  an- 
other E  of  exactly  similar  dimensions,  and  placed 
over  it,  so  as  to  conceal  the  former.  This  wheel  is 
fixed  upon  the  axis  (shewn  by  dotted  lines)  of  the 
upper  roller  D,  which  is  mounted  upon  the  points 
ot  th^  centre  screws,  held  in  a  frame  marked  II. 
This  frame  is  attached  to  a  standard  G  of  the  frame 
by  two  centre  screws,  so  that  it  will  rise  on  the 
points  of  these  as  an  axis,  and  thus  permit  the  upper 
roller  to  rise  and  fall,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
wire,  and  press  it  so  fast  upon  the  lower  roller  as  to 
draw  it  forwards.  The  pressure  is  occasioned  by  a 
strong  spring  K  fixed  on  the  frame  I,  and  its  end 
hooked  beneath  a  projecting  part  (not  shewn)  of  the 
standard  G. 
)»  The  roUers  D  deliver  the  wire  into  a  steel  tube, 

hien-  gf  ^fgg  i^iio  Pig,  3^  where  it  is  shewn  separately,) 
*  the  hole  through  which  being  but  just  large  enough 
to  admit  the  wire,  straightens  it  in  tne  manner  of  dies, 
'*  and,  togrether  with  the  rollers,  completely  takes  out 
any  crooks  in  the  wire.  The  tube,  (or  pair  of  dies,) 
e/,  is  made  in  two  halves,  which  are  held  together 
by  the  same  clamp  screw,  which  fastens  them  into  the 
bracket  L  that  supports  them.  The  tn&foi  the  steel 
dies,  which  is  enlarged,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  3,  and  has 
>  smooth  flat  face,  is  the  point  where  the  wire  is  cut 
off,  by  means  of  a  small  knife  f,  fixed  into  an  axis  M, 
on  which  is  a  lever  5,  actuated  at  the  proper  interval 
by  the  lever  or  claw  4^,  on  the  main  axis  A,  into 
which  it  is  screwed ;  and  can  therefore  be  readily  ad- 

I'usted  in  length,  to  operate  more  or  less  upon  the 
ever  5,  by  which  it  cuts  off  the  wire  at  the  point, 
t-  where  it  emerges  from  the  endyof  the  dies  ef.  The 
".'*  length  of  wire  which  is  advanced  through  the  dies, 
['"^  before  it  is  cut  off,  is  measured  by  the  end  of  the 
.^"'  wire  coming  up  to  the  fiat  head  of  a  screw  10,  sup. 


ported  by  a  bracket  L ;  but  the  instant  the  wire      C«rd9 
reaches  this,  the  upper  roller  D  is  lifted  up,  so  as  to  ^^""^ 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  wire.   This  is  done  bjr  a  j,jj^j_ 
cam  1,  which  has  a  part  of  the  frame  I  projecting 
over  it,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  a  tooth  or  knob,  fastened 
by  the  square  nut.    This  tooth  is  Uftcd  by  the  cam  1, 
which  is  a  circle,  having  a  deep  notch  cut  in  it,  and 
thus  relieves  the  vrire  when  the  circular  part  of  the 
cam  comes  beneath  it ;  and  though  the  motion  of  the 
rollers  continue,  the  wire  remains  stationary,  but  in 
turning  the  notch  presents  itself  beneath  the  tooth  of 

I.  The  spring  k  now  presses  the  upper  roller  upon 
the  wire,  which  is  then  pushed  forwards  until  the 
proper  meas^f  e  is  advanced,  when  the  upper  roller 
will  be  again  lifted  up  by  the  cam,  as  before  men- 
tioned. This  movement  is,  therefore,  dev<^ed  to  mea- 
suring tlie  wire ;  the  rollers  and  dies  efto  straighten- 
ing it ;  and  the  shears,  or  cutter  gt  to  cutting  it  off 
into  the  lengths  measured  by  the  other.  We  have 
now  to  explain  the  mechanism  for  doubling  and  bend- 
ing. These  parts  are  in  the  drawing  shewn  of  their 
real  size,  to  render  them  distinct,  though  all  the 
other  parts  are  only  one  half  the  full  size.  The  wire, 
when  advanced  by  the  rollers,  is  introduced  between 

two  pieces  of  metal  g  /,  ri.  These  are  shewn  in  Pliers  for 
all  the  figures.  In  Figs.  2  and  3,  they  are  only  re-  holding  the 
presented  by  small  squares ;  but  Figs.  4  and  5,  shew  ^"^ 
them  to  be  the  ends  of  levers  q  aiid  r,  moveable  on  Fig.  4, 5. 
one  common  axis,  but  independent  of  each  other. 
They  are  called  the  back  and  tront  blades  of  the  pliers  t 
their  axis  of  motion  is  parallel  to  the  main  axis  A  ; 
and  is  suspended  between  the  points  of  centre 
screws,  supported  by  the  standards  GG.  This  forms 
the  axis  of^  the  lever  r,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  4,  which 
only  represents  the  moving  parts.  The  axis  of  the 
lever  g,  marked  15,  15,  swings  between  the  points  of 
centre  screws  attached  to  a  part  of  the  lever  r,  but 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  two  fixed  centre  screws  on 
which  r  r  itself  moves.  Thus  both  blades  of  the  pliers 
move  on  the  same  central  line,  but  independently ; 
they  have  therefore  a  motion  directly  to  and  from 
the  main  axis,  but  no  other.  The  two  levers  q  and  r, 
have  a  small  spring  19  (Figs.  4  and  5,)  between  them, 
which  always  tends  to  separate  them  and  open  the 
pliers.  The  axis  15  oiq  has  a  short  tail  or  lever  18  ' 
risbg  from  it,  which  stops  against  the  point  of  an  ad- 
justing  screw  If>,  (Fig.  5,)  and  determines  the  quantity 
of  approach  which  the  end  of  the  blade  q  (Figs.  2, 
3,  and  5,)  shall  make  towards  the  main  axis;  17  is 
a  spring  of  a  semicircular  form,  always  drawing  the 
tail  18  towards  the  screw  16 ;  and  consequently  ur- 
ging the  blade  q  towards  the  main  axis ;  the  spring  19, 
dso  urges  the  front  blade  /r«,  (Figs.  2,  3,  and  5,) 
towards  the  axis,  till  the  arm  1 1  screwed  to  it,  rests 
upon  the  outside  of  the  axis. — A  cam  9  is  fixed  on  the 
axis  at  this  part ;  and  when  it  comes  round,  acts  upon 

II,  and  by  it  forces  the  blade  ir*  away  from  the 
main  axis,  till  t  comes  b  contact  with  the  wire  a  a, 

iFigs.  2  and  4,  and  shewn  in  Fig.  5  by  a  small  black 
ot  surrounded  by  a  white  circle,)  and  presses  it 
against  the  blade  gi  thus  holding  it  in  the  manner  of 
a  pair  of  pliers,  or  a  finger  and  thumb,  while  the 
shears  cut  it  off.  All  this  time  the  blade  g  may  be 
considered  as  stationary  ;  the  spring  17,  (Fig.  5,}; 
which  opposes  its  retreat  from  the  jiiain  axis,  being 
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8o  much  stronger  than  19,  which  opeiu  the  pliers; 
but  as  ihc  cam  9  turns  farther  round,  it  continues  to 
press  upon  11,  and  the  front  blade  with  it,  against  tlie 
wire,  and  by  this  against  tlie  other  blade  (/,  so  as  to 
force  the  pliers  back  altogether  on  their  common  axis 
of  motion,  into  the  position  Fig.  3. 

Now  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  being  «upported  by 
the  ends  of  two  levers,  h  and  k,  whilst  the  middle  of  it 
is  thrust  back  by  the  pliers,  doubles  it,  or  gives  it  the 
form  of  a  staple.  The  levers  h  and  k,  which  are  called 
the  side  benders,  must  be  explained  before  this  can  be 
clearly  comprehended.  They  have  each  a  motion  on 
their  reiipective  centre  pins,  or  axis,  21,  22,  Axed  in  a 
plate,  screwed  upon  the  framing  F.  T^ese  two  levers 
n&ve  arms  approichin^r  each  other,  in  a  direct  line  from 
one  centre  to  the  other  ;  and  where  they  meet  have  a 
tooth  i  on  the  kver  ky  entering  a  notch  in  A,  and 
operating  in  the  manner  of  a  cog,  to  cause  any  angu* 
lar  motion  which  ts  given  to  one  lever  to  be  commu* 
iiicatc'd  equally  to  the  other.  This  causes  the  ends  of 
h  and  k,  where  they  operuf-  upon  the  wire,  to  mu- 
tually advance  and  recede  from  each  other,  by  equal 
<}uantities.  Tiio  motion  j»  given  to  the  ber.ders  by  a 
lever  A-',  which  is  part  of  k,  but  has  no  connection 
with  A,  though  it  passes  over  it.  To  the  cad  of  k' 
z  rod  /  is  jointed,  which  p;4NiiL-.>  over  the  axis,  and  has 
a  stud,  or  tooth,  fastened  by  the  square  nut,  which 
is  operated  on  by  a  cam  upon  the  main  axis,  and, 
at  the  proper  interval*  draws  /  and  k",  and  thua 
opens  the  benders  k  and  h  in  the  manner  shewj)  in 
Fig.  2.  When  this  cam  passes  by,  the  benders  shut 
or  approach  each  other  by  the  force  of  a  spring/?. 
This  operates  on  a  lever  K,  which  has  a  pin  o  rising 
from  it,  and  pre&sing  back  a  tooth  of  the  lever  /t, 
giving  them  a  tendency  to  shut-  This  they  do  the 
instant  the  cam  has  relieved  the  lever  k\  which  re- 
tires till  it  rests  against  a  screw  m,  determining  the 
'nearest  distance  they  can  approach  to  each  olhcr,  as 
in  Fig.  3  ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  cam,  or  the  tooth 
of  the  rod  k,  which  it  acts  upon,  (by  means  of  its 
square  nut,)  determines  the  greatest  opcnmg  they  can 
have,  as  in  Figs.  2  and  4.  The  ends  of  the  levers  /• 
and  /«,  where  they  act  upon  the  wire,  have  notches  in 
them,  through  which  the  wire  passes  in  the  first  in- 
■tancc  before  doubhng.  This  is  shewn  in  Figs.  2,  4, 
and  5:  i  and  s  arc  small  plates  of  steel,  screwed  st 
the  two  sides  of  the  front  blade  r  of  the  pliers  form- 
ing its  faces  ;  over  these  the  wire  is  doubled  by  be- 
ing thrust  in  between  the  side  benders,  which  then 
close  together,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  3,  and  also  in  Fig.  7. 
In  this  state,  the  two  Jegfl  of  the  wire  being  doubled, 
(in  the  form  of  u  Fig.  1,)  pnss,  just  beneath  two 
shoulders,  formed  upon  the  steel  blade  s.  Fig.  4-,  in 
the  manner  explained  in  Fig.  7.  These  shoulders  will, 
of  course,  present  the  legs  of  the  wires  from  rising, 
and  they  are  bent  into  the  state  of  Y,  (Fig.  I.)  by  a 
lever  8,  fixed  in  the  main  axis,  which  passes  by  at  the 
proper  time,  and  raises  the  points aa  (Fig.  3  and  7>) 
so  high  as  to  give  them  the  proper  quantity  of  the 
knee  bend.  This  forms  the  wire,  and  when  the  cams 
pass  by,  the  pliers  and  side  bonders  open  into  the  po> 
sJtion  of  Fig.  2,  when  the  card  wire  drops  into  a  box 
beneath. 

Considering  the  position  of  Fig.  3.  as  the  point  of 
commencement,  we  shall  recapitulate  the  movementB 


of  this  iogentuuB  machine,  to  rendt^r  itt  operations 
distinct,  and  shew  the  periods  of  the  diflcrcnt  parts  of 
the  process. 

On  tuniing  the  main  axis  in  luch  a  direction  tliat 
the  handle  B  ( Fig.  2. )  descends,  the  cams  act  ia  the 
following  succession : 

1.  The  notch  of  the  cam  1  suffers  the  roller  D  to 
press  upon  the  wire,  and  thua  holding  it  fast  between  ^}*^  * 
the  upper  and  lower  rollers ;    which  as   they   turn 

TOOtjd, 

2.  Advance  the  end  of  the  wire  aa  through  the  j 
dies  ef,  before  the  notches  in  the  end  of  the  u^^ 
benders  h  and  k,  and  between  tiie  pliers  q  and  i,  r,4,  | 
until  the  end  of  it  touches  the  screw  10.  At  this  in-i 
atant,  { 

3.  The  cam  lifts  up  the  upper  roller  D,  and  die  i 
friction  on  the  sides  of  the  frame  b  prevents   its  fur- 
ther advance.     This  is  the  state  in  which  Figs.  2.  4, 
and  5,  represent  the  machines. 

4.  The  cam  9  presses  on  11,  and  forces  the  blade 
r  back,  till  tlic  side  /  meets  the  wire;  and  retroving 
it  backwards,  holds  it  fast  against  the  front  of  (jf,  and 
pinches  the  wire  tight  between  the  two  jawa  of  the 
pliers;    whilst, 

5.  The  cam  A'  depresses  the  lever  5,  and  by  the  Cmn^ 
cutter  g.  cuts  off  the  wire  instantly  ;  leaving  it  held 
by  its  middle,  between  the  pliers. 

6.  The  cam  ^),  continuing  its  motion,  drives  back 
both  parts  of  the  pliers  together,  and  the  wire  with 
them  ;  its  ends  being  supported  by  the  ends  of  the 
side  benders,  it  assumes  the  bend  of  the  dotted  ltac« 
in  Fig.  2,  (though  the  pliers  are  not  there  represented 
as  thrown  back). 

7.  A  notch  in  the  cam  of  the  rod  /  now  preaeait 
itself,  and  suffers  the  spring  p  to  close  the  side  bea* 
ders  h  and  k  together,  as  shewn  in  Figs.  3  and  7» 
which  completes  the  doubling  into  the  form  of  a. 
Fig,]. 

tL  The  lever  8  rising,  lifts  the  ends  of  the  wire, 
and  the  legs  being  kept  down  by  the  shoulder  of  «, 
gives  the  knee  bend.  The  manner  of  this  is  shcwa 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  S,  though  ueillver  the 
pliers  or  lever  6  are  there  in  the  proper  situation  lo 
effect  this  part  of  the  process. 

9.  All  the  cams  except  one  relieve  their  respective  l| 
movements  at  once,  and  the  finished  wire  drops  out  ^* 
of  the  pliers.    Thus  the  cam  4  has,  in  the  iuterioi  of       ' 
the  other  operations,  passed  by  and  suffered  the  blade 
(f  to  return  by  the  action  of  its  spiral  spring  6  ;  the 
cam  of  the  rod  I,  and  lever  k',  opens  the  side  benders; 
the  cam  9  passes  by,  and  permits  the  return  of  the 
pUers,  by  the  spring  17,  (Fig.  5.);   but  when  the 
tail  IS,  of  the  blade  q,  m^ets  its  stop  screw  16,  f 
returns  no  farther,  but  the  front  blade  r  continues  to 
advance  towards  the  axis,  by  its  spring  1 9,  as  fast  as 
the  cam  9  suffers  it.    This  opens  the  pliers,  and  the 
wire  falls  out. 

The  notch  of  the  cam  1  now  comes  round,  aad 
suffers  the  roller  D  to  descend  on  the  wire,  and  ad- 
vance another  portion,  which  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fust.  These  operations  succeed  each  ]^(,«( 
other  with  such  rapidity,  when  the  machine  is  in  ac-  wvrkiqf, 
tion,  that  the  handle  may  be  turned  at  the  rate  of 
150  times  per  minute,  without  in  the  least  injuring  its 
operation  ;  and  the  power  required  to  turn  A  n  to 
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small,  that  one  person  might  tarn  a  dozeo»  or  if  they 
"^  were  turned  by  a  mill  he  could  attend  a  gpreater  nam- 
ber,  as  they  very  seldom  do  wrong,  or  make  a  false 
wire. 

The  machine  is  capable  of  making  wires  of  any 
size*  by  the  following  adjustments : 

1.  The  length  of  the  notch  in  the  cam  1,  regulates 
the  length  of  the  wire  which  shall  be  cut  off,  Mcause 
it  is  only  as  long  as  this  notch  is  presented  to  the 
lifting  tooth  of  the  frame  I,  that  the  rollers  act  upon 
the  wire.  The  screw  10  is  adjusted  to  stop  the  wire 
when  sufibnently  advanced ;  but  this  is  only  a  precau- 
tion, to  prevent  any  accidental  protrusicHi  after  the 
cam  1  has  lifted  the  upper  roller.  The  cam  1,  as 
r  befbre  stated,  is  a  circle .;  and  to  have  the  means  of  ad' 
'.  justing  the  length  of  the  notch  in  it,  the  cam  is  nude 
of  two  equal  circles,  or  wheels,  fitted  on  the  main 
axis,  and  applied  to  each  other,  side  by  side,  so  as  to 
make  one.  The  back  of  the  frame  I,  which  rests  upon 
xbeir  circumference,  is  as  broad  as  both  circles  to- 
sether.  Each  has  a  -notch  cut  in  it  much  wider  than 
the  notch  in  the  cam  is  ever  intended  to  be. 

Now  if  theae  circles  were  twisted  round  on  the 
axis,  so  that  the  notch  in  one  circle  is  applied  opposite 
to  the  complete  part  of  the  other,  the  cam  would  act 
as  a  complete  cirae,  and  the  tooth  of  I  would  never 
drop  into  the  notch  of  either,  because  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  other  circle  holds  it  up  at  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  placing  the  two  notches  opposite 
■to  each  other,  the  rollers  would  be  suffered  to  act 
upon  the  wire  longer  than  is  ever  intended.  Therefore 
lietween  these  two  wctremes,  the  limits  of  the  notch 
nay  always  be  detennined  by  trial,  that  the  proper 
length  of  wire  shall  be  protruded,  one  circle  making 
the  beginning,  and  the  other  the  end  of  the  notch  in 
the  can.  Both  are  fastened  on  the  axis  by  clamp 
acrewi. 

8L  The  centre  screws,  oa  which  the  whole  of  the 

I'   pUen  rr  (Fig.  4,)  are  uispended,  admit  of  adjusting 

them,  ao  that  their  blades  shall  seize  the  wire  by  the 

snddl^  and  make  the  ends  of  the  staple  equal  when 

dooUed. 

S.  The  sted  laces  t  and  «,  of  the  blade  r  of  the 
o'  ]^i^,  can  be  removed,  and  any  other  substituted. 
'**    Thia  Kgulates  the  distance  between  the  legs  and  points 
of  the  card  wiiv,  or  the  length  of  its  shank. 

4h  The  screw  ai  determines  the  degree  of  closure 
the  .the  tide  benders  shall  have  ;  and  the  square  nut  on 
>*  the  rod  I,  .(which  attaches  to  it  the  piece  on  which 
the  cam  operates^  determines  the  distance  to  which 
they  will  open.  This  is  of  consequence,  for  the  wire, 
if  bent  too  sharply  at  once  into  the  dotted  position, 
-/Fijgr.  2i)  might  be  cut  or  broken,'  instead. of  bent 
fair^. 

S,  The  screw  which  fixes  the  lever  8  into  the  m^n 
"^  axis,  admits  the  lever  to  be  set  farther  out,  and  then 
it  will  give  a  greater  degree  of  knee  bend,  or  if  nearer 
the  axis  will  oend  less.  This  is  also  influenced  by 
the  quantity  of  motion  the  cam  9  gives  to  the  pliers, 
which  can  be  adjusted  by  sliding  the  curved  piece  1 1 
up  or  down  the  lever  r,  for  which  purpose  its  screws 
are  fitted  in  grooves.  This  causes  a  more  or  less  pro- 
tnberant  part  of  the  curve  11,  to  meet  the  cam  q. 
The  screw  16,  as  before  statM,  adjusts  the  blade  4^  of 
theplSen. 


The  wires  being  thus  crooked,  either  Ly  hand  or  Cird:. 
by  machinery,  are  to  be  stuck  through  the  leathers,  j"*^;^^ 
in  wliich  holes  are  pricked  for  their  reception.  .,;^j^'".-"-. 
This  was  formerly  executed  by  the  tedious  process  '"  '  *"" 
of  pricking  with  a  double  awl,  but  now  it  is  done 
by  machines;  one  kind  adapted  to  the  sheet  cards, 
and  the  other  for  filleting.  The  former  consists  of  a 
square  wooden  frame,  like  a  table  without  the  top  j^i^pUap 
board.  In  this  a  square  frame  or  carriage  slides  ho>  f^^  ^^et 
rizontally,  and  has  cross  bars,  provided  with  jaws  to  cardr. 
fasten, ^nd  screws  to  stretch  the  sheet  of  leather  with 
a  proper  degree  of  tension.  A  cord  is  fastened  to  one 
end  of  the  carriage,  and  passing  over  a  pulley,  has  a 
weight  attached  to  it,  which  always  urges  th^  car- 
riage one  way.  It  has  a  rack  fastened  to  one  aide  of 
ft,  -the  teeth  of  which  are  eneaged  by  the  worm  of 
an  endless  screw,  formed  at  tne  end  of  a  long  axis, 
fdaced  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the 
carriage,  whichMS  also  parallel  to  the  rack.  The  Dividing 
endless  screw  is  prevented  from  running  round,  as  it  the  IcaUier 
would  do,  by  the  weight  drawing  the  carriage  by  a 
cylindrical  brass  wheel,  the  circumference  of  which 
has  several  circles  traced  upon  it,  each  divided  into  a 
different  number  of  divisions,  and  marked  by  small 
holes.  A  spring  with  a  tooth,  or  pin  at  the  end, 
applies  to  these  divisions,  in  the  same. manner  as  the 
dividing  pbte  of  a  wheel-cutting  engine.  Now,  by 
lifting  the  spring  tooth  out  of  any  division,  the 
weight  operating  upon  the  carriage  draws  it  for- 
wraraa,  the  teeth  of  the  rack  turning  the  endless  screw 
about  till  another  division  comes  to  the  tooth  which 
drops  into  it,  and  holds  it  fast  till  the  workman 
again  relieves  the  spring  catch.  By  this  means  the 
carriage  and  the  leather  is  moved  an  equal  quantity  at 
every  time,  to  measure  the  distance  at  which  the  rows 
of  holes  shall  be  pricked ;  and  this  measure  can  be  al- 
tered at  pleasure,  by  using  a  difierent  circle  of  divi- 
aions.  The  holes  are  pierced  by  a  double  row  of  Pricker!>. 
prickers,  as  long  as  the  sheet  of  leather.  They  are 
small  steel  points  fixed  into  a  piece  of  iron,  which  is 
acrewed  to  a  strong  frame,  moving  on  two  centre 
screws,  forming  an  axis  for  it  immediately  over  the 
leather,  and  in  a  direction  across  that  of  the  motion 
of  the  carriage.  On  this  axis  the  frame  rises  and  falls 
in  the  manner  of  a  book  lid,  when  moved  by  a  long 
.handle  (lever)  which  is  fastened  to  it.  The  row  of 
points  -being  fixed  parallel  to  the  axis,  forms  a  double 
row  of  holes,  when  the  lever  is  pressed  down,  in  a  di- 
rection across  the  motion  of  the  leather:  A  proper 
bed  is  prepared  beneath  the  leather,  just  where  the 
points  act,  to  sfipport  the  sheet  while  it  is  pierced. 
This  machine  is  used  as  follows  :  A  sheet  of  leather 
is  prepared  by  rubbing  the  grain  side  with  soap,  and 
sizing  over  the  flesh  side.  It  is  then  fixed  to  the  two  Operation. 
cross  bars  of  the  carriage,  by  the  jaws  which  bite  its 
edge  fast ;  and  by  the  two  screws  first  mentioned, 
the  sheet  is  stramed  very  tight.  All  this  time  the 
.lever  and  pricker  frame  is  turned  up  out  of  the  way ; 
and  the  end  of  the  lever  being  suspended  from  tne 
-ceiling,  but  the  leather  being  fixed,  the  workman 
adjusts  the  carriage  to  the  proper  point  of  commence- 
ment, and  then  strikes  down  the  end  of  the  lever, 
pricking  one  double  row  of  holes  across  the  whole 
WDgth  of  the  sheet ;  he  then  lifts  up  the  lever,  and, 
iaking  the  spring  catch  of  the  dividing  cylinder  io 
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tb?  Other  handi  lifis  its  poirtt  out  of  a  diviEion,  suf- 
fering the  carriage  to  move  till  the  next  division 
comes  to  the  catch;  then  he  strikes  down  the  lever, 
and  pricks  another  double  row,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  he  lifts  it  up  again  he  sufTera  another  division  to 
pass  by ;  and  inthis  manner  the  operation  proceeds  with 
great  rapidity,  till  the  whole  sheet  is  finished.  The 
pricker,  it  should  be  observed,  ii  provided  with  a 
double  row  of  points,  and  pierces  two  rows  at  once, 
that  the  points  of  one  may  fall  opposite  the  spaces 
of  the  next  row ;  a  condition  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  effect  by  other  means  than  piercing  two 
at  once. 

The  fillet  cards  are  pricked  by  a  different  ma- 
chine. In  this  the  pricker  frame  is  moved  by  a  crank, 
on  a  spindle  parallel  to  its  axis  of  motion,  and  turned 
with  a  band  and  fly  wheel,  to  give  it  a  rapid  motion. 
The  fillet  of  leather  is  wrapped  round  a  roller  fixed 
in  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  provided  with  a 
pulley  and  cord,  to  which  a  weight  is  suspended, 
acting  to  wind  the  leather  upon  the  roller ;  and  there- 
fore when  the  fillet  is  forcibly  drawn  off  the  roller, 
this  weight  acts  to  keep  the  leather  to  its  proper  de- 
grcc  of  tension,  The  fillet  is  drawn  forwards  by  a 
a  pair  of  rollers,  between  which  it  passes,  and  they 
are  pressed  together  by  a  spring,  with  a  sufficient 
power  to  hold  the  leather  fast  between  them.  They 
are  turned  round  by  a  detent  at  the  end  of  the  main 
spindle,  which  moves  the  wheel  one  tooth  at  e\cry 
revolution  ;  and  by  turning  the  rollers,  advances  the 
leather  a  proper  quantity  to  receive  another  double 
row  of  pricks,  which  it  does  from  the  pricker  frame 
when  it  is  moved  by  the  crank  before  mentioned. 
The  pricker  frame,  except  in  size,  is  the  same  as  the 
machine  before  mentioned. 

The  wires  are  put  into  the  leather  by  women,  who 
first  enter  them  into  the  hales,  and  then  push  them 
home  by  a  thimble.  Some  can  put  in  two  wires  at 
once;  but  this  requires  a  degree  of  dexterity  which 
very  few  can  attain.  The  filling  the  leathers  is  a  very 
serious  portion  of  the  whole  labour  of  card  making, 
and  has  therefore  attracted  the  attention  of  me- 
chanics to  perform  it  by  machinery.  We  have  seen 
a  raud'jl  of  a  very  ingenious  machine,  invented  by 
Mr  James  Fryer  of  Rastrick,  near  Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire,  which  pricked  the  leathers,  and  at  the 
i.ame  time  put  in  the  wires,  previously  doubled  in  the 
usual  way;  but  the  knee  bend  was  given  to  them  by 
the  machine  after  being  stuck  through  the  leather. 
This  machine  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  prac- 
tical use. 

We  have  received  information  of  a  very  surprising 
card  wire  machine  used  in  America,  invented  by  Mr 
Amos  Whiitamore.  It  completes  the  whole  opera- 
lion  at  once,  cutting  and  doubling  the  wires,  pricking 
the  leather,  and  btickiiig  them  in,  and  then  giving 
the  knee  bend  to  them  afterwards.  It  does  one  wire 
at  a  liinc  ;  but  acts  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  com- 
plete four  per  second  |  so  that  the  whole  labour  by 
this  machine  is  less  than  any  one  operation  in  the 
common  way.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  proprietor  of  these  works,  William  Whitta- 
more  of  West  Cambridge,  to  the  collector  of  Bos- 
Ion,  dated  2+th  of  November  i8U9,  was  published 


in  the  American  roinistrr't  rvport  on  the  manufae- 
turcs  of  the  United  States,  and  gives  some  account 
of  this  manufacture. 

"  The  machines  with  which  we  now  manufacttire 
all  kinds  of  wool  and  cotton  cards  that  have  been 
called  for,  were  inveoted  by  Amos  Whittamore  in 
1797;  he  then  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
using  the  said  machines  by  letters  patent,  for  four. 
teen  years.  Amos  Whittamore  and  myself  were 
jointly  concerned  in  the  first  machines  thai  were 
built,  and  are  still  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  patent. 
Congress  at  their  last  winter  session,  extended  the 
patent  fourteen  years,  by  a  special  act.  We  have  fifty- 
five  of  those  patent  machines,  thirty. seven  of  which 
are  now  in  use.  These  machines,  with  the  other 
apparatus  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  to  its 
present  extent,  have  cost  ui  about  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

We  have  now  employed  in  the  factory-  upwards  of  Fitnirf 
forty  hands.  We  manufacture  weekly  one  huudred  ibttwh, 
and  eighty  dozen  pair  of  hand  cards,  and  two  hundred 
square  feet  of  cards  for  the  woollen  and  cotton  fac- 
tories, which  together  amount  to  about  two  tliouiand 
dollars.  Had  it  been  in  our  power  the  year  past  to 
have  supplied  ourselves  with  card  wire,  the  amount  of 
the  cards  manufactured  in  our  factory  would  have  ex- 
ceeded three  thousand  dollars.  Fifty  thousand  icU 
lars  at  least,  is  necessary  for  a  capital  to  carry  on  thf 
business  to  this  extent,  exclusive  of  buildings  and 
machinery.  We  have  been  obliged  to  make  grc«t 
sacrifices  to  obtain  money,  to  enable  us  to  carry  on 
the  business,  so  ae  to  be  able  to  answer  the  dema;id 
for  cards.  Our  monied  institutions  have  afforded  but 
little  support  to  domestic  manufactures.  The  wire 
is  the  only  article  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of 
cards,  but  what  our  own  country  produces,  and  that 
might  be  manufactured  here  as  good,  and  nearly  at 
cheap,  as  in  England.  Of  this  we  have  so  far  satis- 
fied ourselves,  (by  experiment),  that  nothing  but 
want  of  capital  has  prevented  us  from  setting  up  that 
business.  The  iron  made  on  Lake  Champlaiii  it 
found  to  be  as  good  for  wire,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
ever  imported.  The  wire  lo  supply  our  factory  one 
year,  will,  in  England,  cost  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  expences  of  importing,  about  ten 
percent.,  (it  being  free  of  duty).  Perhaps  about  the 
same  quantity  is  used  annually  in  the  other  card  tna. 
nufactories  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind,  from  the  observations  made  since  I  hs«e 
been  in  the  manufacturing  business,  that  liad  the 
same  support  been  afforded  manufacturers  genenlly, 
that  has  been  made  to  trade  and  commerce,  our  ma- 
nufactories at  this  time  would  have  been  carried  oa 
much  more  extensively,  and  would  have  generally  af. 
forded  a  profit  to  those  concerned.  Since  iFie  ob- 
structions to  our  foreign  trade,  the  manufactures  of 
our  country'  have  increased  astonishingly.  The  de- 
mand for  wool  and  cotton  cards,  during  the  present 
season,  has  been  twice  as  great  as  it  has  been  during 
any  preceding  year.  We  near  that  Mr  Joseph  Drr 
has,  in  conjunction  with  the  inventor,  recerr 
out  a  patent  in    England  for  this  inventio!  ,  > 

will  most  certainly  supersede  aH  the  other  machmri 
t!iat  have  been.coijtrived  for  this  purpose."     ( j 
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oc       CARDAMINE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Tctradynamla,  and  order  Siliquoue.     See  Botawy, 

^  p.  263. 

CARDAMOM.  See  Materia  Medic  a. 
CARDAN,  Jerome,  a  celebrated  Italian  mathe- 
matician and  medical  writer,  was  horn  at  Pavia  on 
the  24th  of  September  1501t  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  natural  son  of  a  celebrated  advocate  and 
physician  at  Milan.  When  he  wras  only  four  years 
old,  he  was  sent  fr<7m  Pavia  to  Milan,  where  he  was 
instructed  by  his  father  in  mathrmatic!^,  astronomy, 
and  judicial  astrology ;  and  in  his  eii;htli  year,  when 
he  was  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  illness,  his  £tther 
devoted  him  to  St  Jerome.  In  the  year  15^21,  he 
went  to  study  medicine  and  philosopliy  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Pavia,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
able  to  give  lessons  on  mathematics.  In  1524,  he 
went  to  radua,  where  he  received  in  the  same  vear 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and  in  the  year  folfow- 
ipg,  he  was  honoured  with  his  medical  degree.  He 
married  about  the  end  of  the  year  1531*  and,  con- 
trary to  his  expectations,  he  had  several  children.* 
Having  refused  a  medical  chair  in  the  university  of 
Pavia,  ne  was,  in  1533,  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship  of  mathematics  at  Milan,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Id  1539,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
college  of  physicians  in  that  city ;  and  though  he  was 
thus  brought  into  notice,  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
more  occupied  in  writing  books  than  in  attending 
patients.  His  work  De  Malo  recentiorum  Medicorvm 
medendi  vm,  Venet.  1536,  and  his  Contradicenlium 
Medkomm  libri  duot  Lyons,  1548,  in  which  he 
censures  the  practice  of  his  contemporaries,  and  points 
oat  the  bconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  which 
the  best  ivriters  have  been  guilty  in  their  account  of 
diseuesi,  seem  to  prove  that  he  was  not  on  very  good 
terms  with  the  other  physicians  in  Milan.     In  the 

Sar  15i3t  he  gave  public  lectures  in  medicine  at 
ihoy  and  in  the  foUowins  year  he  repeated  them 
at  Pafis}  but  as  he  could  not  procure  payment  of 
his  sabrr,  he  discontinued  them  at  the  end  of  a 
ycvi  ana  returned  to  Milan. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Vesalius  in  151r7» 
tbc  King  of  Denmark  offered  Cardan  a  professor- 
ship in  the  nniversitj  of  Copenhagen,  with  a  free 
tables  and  a  salary  of  800  crowns  a  year ;  but  Car- 
dan declined  this  offer,  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  climates  and  the  religion  of  the  country. 

^Rhbishop  Hamilton,  the  primate  of  Scotland, 
and  the  legent's  brother,  having  been  severely  afflict- 
ed for  ten  years  with  an  asthma,  applied  for  rdief 
to  the  physicians  of  the  French  king  and  of  the  em- 
perqr  of  Germany,  but  as  he  received  no  benefit  from 
their  picscriptions,  he  sent  for  Cardan  in  the  year 
1558.  At  the  end  of  75  days,  Cardan  left  the 
archbiahop  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  gave  him 
auch  prescriptions,  that  he  was  completely  cured  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  Larrey,  in  his  histonr  of  Eng- 
land, mforms  us,  that  when  Cardan  was  taaung  leave 


of  tlic  primate,  he  remarked  that  thutigh  he  had  nearly  Cardan, 
cured  him  of  his  malady,  yet  he  could  not  change  bis  ^*"^V"^ 
destiny,  and  prevent  him  fronv  being  hanged.  After 
receiving  the  most  liberal  remuneration  for  his  services. 
Cardan  returned  to  Milan  at  the  end  of  ten  months  by 
the  way  of  London,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  during  his  stay  at  London,  he  is  said  to 
have  calculated  the  nativity  of  Edward  VI..  Having 
resumed  bis  former  employments  of  practising  medi- 
cine and  teaching  mathematics,  he  continued  at  Mi- 
lan till  the  end  of  October  1559,  when  be  went  to 
Pavia  to  fiU  the  professorship  of  medicine ;  and  in  the 
year  following,  he  accepted  a  similar  office  at  Bo- 
logna. In  this  situation  he  continued  till  the  year 
1570,  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  some  of- 
fence with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  At  the 
end  of  some  months,  however,'  he  was  permitted  to 
confine  himself  in  his  own  house,  and  as  soon  as  he 
obtained  his  liberty,  which  was  in  September  1571, 
he  repaired  to  Rome.  Here  he  lived  for  some  time 
without  any  public  employment ;  but  he  was  soon 
chosen  a  member  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  pope,  which  was  continued  . 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  28th 
September,  1575. 

Cardan  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  cha- 
racters that  has  appeared  in  any  age  or  country.  In  ■ 
the  account  which  he  published  of  his  own  life,  he 
has,  with  great  ingenuousness,  given  a  full  detail  of 
his  good  and  bad  qualities,  though  it  is  probable 
that  he  has  suppressed  many  facta  which  were  by 
no  means  favourable  to  his  moral  reputation.  He 
gravely  informs  his  readers,  that  he  had  frequently 
determined  to  put  himself  to  death }  that  he  often 
wandered  all  night  in  the  streets;  that  he  took  the 
greatest  dehght  in  bringing  forward  subjects  that 
were  disagreeable  to  the  company;  that  he  intro- 
duced every  topic,  whether  it  was  connected  or  not 
with  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  .that  he  ruined  his : 
family  and  his  reputation  by  playing  for  whole  days 
at  grames  of  chance;  and  that  he  staked  even  his 
furniture  and  bis  wife's  jewels. . 

At  a  time  when  astrology  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory,  it  was  natural  that  Cardan  should  fellow  the 
example  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  contempora-  ■ 
ries;  but  though  we  find  in  the  character  of  the  times  • 
a  sufficent  apology  for  his  devotion  to  judicial  astro- 
logy, yet  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  palliation  of  that 
empuicisro  and  imposture  which  he  seems  to  have 
systematically  pursued  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  . 
He  who  could  seriously  beheve  that  he  had  the  powei^ 
of  foretelling  future  events  both  in  his  dreams,  and 
from  particular  marks  upon  his  nails,  must  have  been 
utteriy  devoid  either  of  reason  or  intelligence ;  but 
he  who  could  commit  such  pretensions  to  writing, 
and  try  to  impose  upon  posterity  the  same  delusions  ■ 
which  he  had  practised  upon  his  contemporaries, 
must  have  possessed  a  mind  destitute  of  every  ho- 
oourable  feeling,  and  so  deeply  in  love  with  false- 
hood as  to  deceive  when  nothug  could  be  gained  by  . 


*  **  Com  Sol  et  nmlefiec  ambae  et  Venus  et  Mercuriua  esaeut  in  rignis  humaaia,  Mco  non  decHnavi  ■-  forma  humsna,  sed 
cum  JjiptUr  cawt  in  aacendsnte,  et  Venoa  totiua  figurae  doraina  non  Tui  obUeaus  nial  in  genitalibus,  ut  ■  xai  anno  ad  xxxi 
non  potuerim  concumbere  cum  .muUeribus,  et  saeplus  dcAerem  aortem  meam  cuiqoo  alteri  proprium  invldinsi'*    Cardanus  • 
De  Vita  Fnpria,  cvg,  U.  p.  &  . 
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Cardin.  tlie  dfceit.  Cardan,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the 
'"^-/"^^  most  determined  impostor  of  his  times.  He  ascribed 
the  extravagance  of  his  opinions,  and  the  eccentri- 
cities of  his  conduct,  to  the  influence  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  He  had  the  audacity  to  calculate  the  nati- 
vity of  OUT  Saviour ;  and  having  foretold  the  time  of 
his  own  decease,  he  is  said  to  have  starved  himself  to 
death,  in  order  to  verify  the  prediction. 

The  irregularities  of  conduct  into  which  Cardan 
was  continually  hurried,  by  the  violence  and  caprice 
of  his  temper,  became  the  source  of  great  misery  and 
distress ;  and  the  vices  and  misfortunes  cf  his  chil- 
dren, filled  up  the  measure  of  his  suffering.  His 
eldest  son  married  a  woman  who  possessed  neither 
character  nor  fortune ;  and  having  killed  her  by  poisont 
he  was  condemned  »o  death,  and  executed  in  the  pri- 
son at  midnight.  This  distressing  event  produced  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Cardan,  who  en- 
deavoured to  justify  the  murder  on  the  ground  of 
the  wife's  infidelity,  and  who  maintained  that  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  had  followed  the  Judges  who  pro- 
nounced sentence  upon  his  son.  His  other  son  was 
also  an  abandoned  character,  and  his  father  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  throwing  him  into  prison,  and 
of  cutting  off  one  of  his  ears,  and  disinheriting  him. 
The  payment  of  his  daughter's  dowry,  and  tnc  cir- 
cumstance of  her  havmg  no  children,  were  the  only 
distresses  which  she  occa^mned. 

From  such  a  degrading  picture,  it  is  pleasing  to 
turn  to  those  marks  of  gtnius  and  talents  by  which 
Cardan  has  perpetuatet?  his  name.  Asa  philosopher, 
he  is  entitled  to  no  pr.ii.=H.',  and  aE  a  medical  writer  he 
is  chiefly  famed  for  his  industry  and  fidelity  in  the 
collection  of  facts.  The  philos.>phical  speculations 
which  he  has  published  in  h^a  works  Dc  sublilUaie 
and  De  Varietale  rerttm,  are  tlie  mere  ravings  of  an 
unfettered  imagination;  and  if  arguments  were  want- 
ing to  prove  that  Cardan  laboured  under  a  partial  in- 
•auity,  wc  should  appeal  to  these  works,  as  wcl*^  as 
to  the  whole  of  liis  conduct. 

As  a  mathematician,  however,  the  merits  of  Car- 
dan are  beyond  all  praise.  In  the  year  1SS9,  he 
had  completed  nine  books  on  aritlimettc.  algebra, 
and  geometry,  under  the  title  of  Lifirr  /fr/M  WJflgWtf'; 
and  when  it  was  nearly  printed,  having  heard  ac- 
cidentally of  Tartalea's  discoveries  in  cubic  equa- 
tions, he  was  extremely  anxious  to  ohtarn  these  dis- 
coveries for  insertion  in  his  work.  Cardan  fitbt  ap- 
plied to  Tartalea  through  the  medium  of  a  bouk- 
aellcr,  and,  along  with  the  most  flattering  compli- 
ments, he  sent  htm  a  number  of  questions  to  resolve. 
Tartalea,  however,  refused  to  disclose  his  rules, 
which  Cardan  again  attempted  to  obtain  from  him 
by  personal  correspondence.  Finding  every  effcrt 
unsuccessful.  Cardan  at  last  endeavoured  to  gain  by 
cunning  what  he  could  not  acquire  by  the  most 
urgent  supplication.  He  wrote  to  Tartalea,  that 
he  had  recommended  him  to  his  particular  friend 
and  patron  the  Marquis  dat  Vastu,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  see  him  i  and  he  invited  him  to  spend  a 
a  few  days  with  him  at  Milan,  accompanying  the  in- 
vitation, however,,  with  a  distinct  notification,  that 
such  a  vi&it  might  be  useful  to  Tartalea,  and  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  offend  the  Marquis  by  a  re- 
fusal.    More  intimidated  by  the  threat  than  allured 


by  the  invitation,  Tartalea  set  out  for  Milan  ;  btit  as 
the  Marquis  had  gone  to  Vigcveno  before  his  arrival, 
he  was  induced  to  spend  three  d.iya  with  Cardan  ull 
the  Marquis  should  return.  Cardan  employed  ererr 
arrifice  to  obtain  from  his  guest  the  secret  for  wbidi 
he  so  ardently  longed.  ••  I  shall  swear  to  yoo»"  asyi 
he,  "  on  the  holy  evangelists,  and  by  the  honour  of 
a  gentleman,  not  only  never  to  publish  jrour  inTfO* 
tions,  if  you  reveal  them  to  me  ;  but  I  also  promiie 
to  you,  and  pledge  my  faith  as  a  true  Christian,  to 
note  them  down  in  cyphers,  so  that  after  ray  death 
no  other  person  may  be  able  to  understand  them.** 
To  these  protestations  Tartalea  replied,  *'  If  I  rt- 
fuse  to  give  credit  to  these  assurances,  I  should  de« 
servedly  be  accounted  utterly  ♦oid  of  belief ;  but  U 
I  intend  to  ride  to  Vigever.o  to  see  his  cxcellrocf 
the  Marquis,  as  I  have  been  here  now  these  three 
days,  and  am  weary  of  waiting  so  long ;  whenever  I 
return,  therefore,  I  promise  to  shew  you  the  whole." 
Cardan,  however,  having  renewed  his  entreaties  to 
obtain  the  rule  before  the  departure  of  his  friend, 
Tartalea  replied,  "  I  am  content  ;  but  you  must 
know,  that  to  be  able  on  all  occasions  to  remember 
such  operations,  I  have  brought  the  rule  into  riiymej 
for  if  1  had  not  used  that  precaution,  I  should  often 
have  forgot  it ;  and  though  my  rhymes  are  not  very 
good,  1  do  not  value  that,  as  it  is  sufRcicnt  that  they 
serve  to  bring  the  rule  to  mind  as  often  as  I  repest 
them.  1  bhall  here  write  the  rule  with  my  own  hand, 
that  you  may  be  sure  I  give  you  the  discovery 
exactly."  These  verses  contained  the  rule  for  the 
three  cases 

x'-J-Jx=c 

x^-f  c=6x 
Tartalea  reminded  Cardan,  at  parting,  of  his  obfiga. 
tion  to  secrecy  ;  and  during  a  subsequent  corre^pon. 
dence,  in  which  the  latter  proposes  some  difficiuties 
in  the  solution  of  cubic  equations,  Tjrtalea  diitplay* 
the  greatest  suspicion  that  Cardan  would  betray  the 
secret,  and  never  fails  to  remind  him  of  the  tew 
which  he  had  made. 

Notwith^tandi^g  all  these  promises  so  soleaalf 
made,  and  so  frequently  repented.  Cardan  publiAcdia 
the  year  154-5,  his  tenth  book,  which  contaJoed  the' 
whole  doctrine  of  cubic  equations,  and  of  course  the 
substance  of  the  rules  which  he  had  received  from 
Tartalea.  He  acknowledges  that  Tartalea  gave  him 
the  rule,  but  without  the  demon slrat ion,  and  he  3»> 
sertB,  (fee  cap.  xi.),  that  by  the  help  of  t)»e  rule  aloac 
he  discovered  the  geometrical  investigation.  Tartalea' 
complained  bitrerly  of  this  violation  of  his  promise  t 
and  Cardan  defended  himseli  on  the  ground,  that  be 
greatly  extended  the  method  of  Tartalea,  and  WW' 
therefore  entitled  to  publish  his  own  improvements. 
A  controversial  correspondence  was  carried  oo  be* 
tween  the  two  mathematicians  with  the  greatest  acn- 
mony,  till  it  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Tar- 
talea in  1557. 

Though  Tartalea  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  bigh^ 
honour  of  originality,  yet  Cardan  has  the  merit  of 
having  prosecuted  the  subject  of  cubic  eqoatioat 
with  singular  assiduity  and  success.  His  tenth  book 
contains  rules  for  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  cubic 
equations*    with   their  geometrical  demonst rations  f 
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I-  and  in  erery  part  of  it  be  shews  bimaelf  emmentlj 
"^  skilled  in  the  varbus  branches  of  algebra.  Dr  Hut- 
ton*  has  given  a  very  full  and  interesting  analysis  of 
Cardan's  work,  and  a  list  of  hit  analytical  improve* 
inent8».  to  which  we  must  refier  our  readers  for  fiir- 
ther  infonhatioD  on  this  subject. 

The  writings  of  Cardan*  which  are  extremely 
numerous,  were  collected  into  ten  volumes  folio,  and 
published  at  Lyons  in  1663.  Manv  of  them  are 
nasty  productions,  which  were  printed  only  to  relieve 
bis  pecuniary  wants. 

The  foUowing  is  a  complete  list  of  the  different 
works  of  our  author. 

JJber  dt  vita  propria.    Ephemeris  de  libn*  pro- 
prut.    De  SocnUit  studio.     Oralio  ad  Cardinalem 
Aldatuwt.     Ih  ThettalMm  Medicum  Actio  tecunda. 
Emcomiwm  Neroms.    Encomium  Podagrte,  et  MnC' 
woi^jfiton.    De  Orthographia.    De  Lmdo  alne.   Dia- 
ieettea.    Contradictione*  hogtccB  de  uno.   Hwerchom, 
Norma  vita  consarcinatcBt  Sacra  vocata.   Proxenetay 
aeu  dc  Prudentia  dvili.    De  Prteceptis  adJUioi.    De 
cpUwM}  vitte  genere.    De  Sanientia.    De  tumma  bo- 
no.    De  CotuolatioHe.   Diait^iu  Uieronumi  Cordm' 
«t  et  Facu  Cantani  patris.    Dialagat  Antigorg^itt 
Jcn  de  recta  ravendi  ratione.    Dialogue  Tetkn,  ecu  de 
kumamt  ceiieHiie,    Dialogus  de  Morte,  teu  Gtigiiel- 
mug,   De  Minimie  el  proptuquis.  Hi/mmu  ad  Deum. 
De  ntitttate   ex   advem*  capienda.     De  Natura. 
THatgttostmt  lUni  V.     De  Immartalitale  animarum. 
De  Sccretis.     De  Gemmis  et  Cohribtu.    De  Aqua. 
De  ViiaU  Aqua^  ecu  JEthere.    De  AcHi  Natura. 
ProUemaium  Sectioiies  VII.    Discorto  del  Vacuo. 
Se  la  quttlila  pub  trapauare  di  euijetto  in  ndtfetto. 
De  FutffKre.    De  Subliiitate.    Actio  prima  in  auum- 
niatontm  Ubrorum  de  SubtUitaie.     De  Rerum  V^- 
rielate.    De  Numerorum  ProprietaiUiut.     Practica 
Arilkmeliag.    Computus  minor.     De  Regulis  Alge- 
Iratds,   Uber  arlis  ma»Me.  De  AUza  Begula.  Ser- 
mod« pirns  et  minus.  Exareton  Malhemaiicorum.  En- 
comium Geometriee.     Operatiame  delta  Linea.     De 
Prftporlionibus  numerorum^  moluumt  ponderum,  sono- 
rum.    Delia  Natura  de  Vrincipii  e  Kef;ole  Musicali. 
DeRestiiulume tempomm  et motuum ccelesUum.    De 
Promdentia  ex  auni  constitiUuMe.    AphoHimorum 
Astronomicorum  Segautia  VII.    Commentarii  in  Plo- 
bmqnan,  de  astrorum  Judiciis.    De  septrm  erratioa- 
rum  tteHarv^  Viribus.    De  InterrogatUmibus  LiteL 
lusi,    De  Judkus  geniiuraium.     De  Exemplis  cen- 
imwt  gcmlmrarum.    Libtr  dundecim  geniturarum.   De 
JRevMWiioaibus.    De  Supplemeato  Aluuuiack.    Som- 
niansm  Symesiorum  Ubri.     Encomium  Medicina. 
De  Semitate  tuenda.    ContradiceiUium  Medicorum 
Sin  X.    De  usu  cVnrum.     De  CautiSf  Si^Sf  ac 
Loom  worformw.    De  Urinis.    Art  curandt  parva. 
De  Uethodo  medendL    De  Radice  China.    De  de- 
coetis  maguis.    De  Sartaparilla.    De  Oxvmelitis  usu 
im  pleuritide*    De  Veneni*.     Commentarti  in  librum 
H^poeraUst  de  AUmento.    Commentaru  in  Uirum 
Htmoeratis  de  Aere,  Aquis,  et  Locis.    Commentarii 
im  Aphorismos  Hytpocratis.    Conclusiones  Lapidibus 
Oakni,  in  expUcatione  Aphorismorum.    Apologia  ad 
Andream  Camuiium.     Commentarii  in  librum  P'Og- 
uoMkontm  Hippocratis.    Comment,  in  librum  Hip- 


pecratis,'  de  Septimestri  Partu.  Examen  XXI I.  Cardiff. 
eegrorum  Hippocratis  in  Epidem.  Consilia  varia.  ^  ^  — 
Opttscula  Medica  Senilia,  give  de  Dentibus  liber  V. 
sen  de  Morbis  articularibus.  Floridorum  Libri,  sive 
Comment,  in  Principem  Hazen.  Vita  Ludoaici  Fer- 
rarii  et  Alciati.  De  Arcanis  aHemitafis.  Politicec, 
seu  MoraUum,  ^ter  I.  Ekmenta  Ungues  Graece. 
De  Inventione.  DeNaturalibus  VirHtus.  DeMusica. 
De  Integris,  Tractaius  Arithmelicu*.  Expositio  Ana- 
tomite  Mundini.  Commentarii  in  Ubros  Hippocratis 
de  Viclu  in  acutis,  el  in  Ubros  1 1,  priorei  Epidem. 
ejusdem.  De  Epilepsia.  De  Apoplexia.  De  humo- 
nis  civilibus  Successionibus.  De  humnna  Per/bctiMe. 
De  Admirandis.  De  Dubiis  naturaUbus.  De  Rebus, 
Factis  raris,  et  Arti/iciis.  De  humana  Compoaitione 
naturalium.  De  Mirabilibus  morbis  et  Symptoma- 
tibus.  De  astrorum  el  tempomm  Raiionc  et  Divi- 
sionibus.  De  Mathematicis  qutesitis.  Historic  la- 
pidum,  metallicorum,  et  metatlormn.  Historic  aai- 
fnalium.  Histories  planlarum.  De  Anima.  De  Die- 
biis  ex  Historia.  Jje  clarorum  virorum  Vita  et  Liuris. 
De  hominum  antiquorum  itluitrium  Judicio.  De  usu 
honUnum,  el  dignotione  eormn,  turn  cura,  et  errore. 

See  Naudeut  Judicium  de  Cardano;  Haller'a  Bi- 
blioth.  Med.  Praclic.  Sfc. ;  Eloy's  Diet.  Historique ; 
Tessier  Eloges  des  Hommes  Savans,  p.  97;  Bayle's 
Dict.i  Montuda's  Hist.  Mathemat.  voL  i.  p.  591 ; 
Hutton  Mathemat.  Diet.  Auikbra,  p.  68.     (o) 

CARDIFF,  or  Cakbdyff,  the  county  town  of 
Gbunornnshire,  in  South  Wales,  was  first  built  in 
1080.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Taff,  which 
runs  along  the  west  side  of  it,  having  a  bridge  of 
five  arches,  and  falls  bto  the  Severn  about  three 
miles  below  the  town.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
fertile  flat.  Its  streets  are  spaciousj  and  its  houses 
well  constructed.  It  consists  of  two  parishes,  St 
Mary's  and  St  John's.  There  is,  however,  only  one 
church  for  both ;  St  John's  church  having  been., 
with  many  other  edifices,  destroyed  by  munda- 
tions  of  the  river  in  1607.  The  high  tower  of  St 
Mary's  church,  which  was  erected  m  the  reign  of 
£d-«rard  III.  is  of  light  appearance  and  elegant  work- 
manship, having  open  comers  and  lantern  pinnacles. 
There  were  aneiently  four  religious  houses  in  Car- 
diff:  a  Benedictine  priory,  and  black,  grey,  and 
white  friars.  There  is  nothing  left  of  alTtbese  ex- 
cept a  few  remains  of  the  whitefriars,  and  the  ruins 
of^  the  blackfiriars,  which  now  afford  shelter  to  some 
poor  fishermen.  Formerly  the  town  was  encompass- 
ed with  walls,  which  were  flanked  with  watch-towers 
1280  paces  in  circumference,  and  had  gates  At  the 
four  cardinal  points.  Of  these  some  traeiea  are  still 
visible.  The  castle,  which  is  the  chief  object  of 
attention  to  a  traveller,  was  built  in  1090,  by  the 
conqueror  Fitzhamon,  a  Norman>  after  he  had  taken 
possession  of  the  country  of  Morgannoc  ;.  and  is  re> 
markable  in  history,  principally  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  the  long  imprisonment,  cruel  treatment,  and 
death  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  brother  ta 
Henry  I.,  and  as  having  sustained  a  siege  by  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  who  took  it  (rem  the  Welsh  loyal. 
ists  in  164i.  It  stands  on  the  n^rth.  aide  of  the  town, 
wall  i  is  a  large  stately  edifice )  was  origbally  o€ 
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Cwdiff,    gre»t  Urength ;  and  ia  said  to  have  covered  no  Im 
Vmi^gwu.    ^jjj^n  eight  bcitb  of  ground.     Though  a  great  part 

~'   *'  of  the  ruin   has  been  barbarously  pulled  down,  for 

the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  in  the  town,  the  pre- 
sent possessor,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  has  been  care* 
ful  to  repair  and  modernise  what  remains  of  it.  The 
entrance  into  it  is  bold,  having  two  portcullissrs  and 
massy  gates.  In  the  inside  of  the  wail,  around  its 
whole  extent,  there  is  a  high  terrace ;  and  ou  the 
keept  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  inclcised  area* 
there  is  a  tower,  which  is  of  an  octangular  form,  and 
▼ery  handsome. 

Vessels  of  200  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town  ;  but 
the  principal  harbour,  called  Pennarth,  or  the  Bear's 
Head,  is  three  miles  below  it,  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  consequence  of  CardiS"  itself,  as  well  as  affords 
shelter  to  those  ships  which  are  detained  in  the  Bris- 
tol  Channel  by  westerly  winds.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  send  great  quantities  of 
corn,  butter,  and  poultry,  to  tlie  Bristol  market. 
Nearly  9000  tons  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  are  an- 
nually exported  to  London  and  other  places  ;  and  the 
conveyance  of  this  ponderous  article  has  been  great' 
ly  facilitated,  by  a  canal  cut  from  Pennarth  Point  to 
Cyfartha  iron- works,  carried  with  much  ingenuity 
through  a  mountainoui  country  to  the  extent  of  25 
miles,  and  subsequently  improved  by  a  branch  which 
goes  off  to  other  works  at  Aberdare.  No  less  than 
90,000  boxes  of  tin-plates,  which  are  manufactured 
at  a  place  called  Melyn  Griffin,  about  four  miles  dis* 
tant,  are  annually  sent  off  for  Bristol ;  and  the  scropcs 
of  iron- plate,  from  which  the  tin  it  made,  arc  convert- 
ed  into  bolt-iron  for  ship-building,  and  form  another 
considerable  article  of  exportation  in  the  trade  of 
Cardiff. 

According  to  the  return  made  in  1801,  it  contains 
947  houses,  and  1870  inhabitants  i  and  of  these,  2lS 
are  stated  to  be  engaged  in  trade  and  manufacture. 
By  the  return  of  1811,  its  population  amounted  to 
2i57.  It  '8  an  ancient  corporation,  governed  by  the 
oonMablc  of  the  castle,  two  bailiffs,  twelve  aldermen, 
twelve  capital  burgesses,  Sec. ;  and  along  with  Cow- 
bridge,  Swansea,  Longher,  Aberavoo,  Kenfig,  Neath, 
and  Lantrissent,  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 
Here  a  court  of  record  is  held  every  fortnight ;  and 
the  assizes  for  the  county  meet  in  April  and  August. 
There  arc  two  weekly  markets,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  which  are  well  supplied :  Those  held  in 
the  second  Wednesdays  in  March,  April,  and  May, 
are  very  large.  And  there  are  fairs  for  horses,  cat- 
tie,  8cc.  on  June  19,  Sept.  19,  and  Nov.  30.  Sie 
Evans*  Tour  in  South  Waics  /  and  Barber's  'I'mtr  in 
SoiOh  Wales,     (r) 

CARDIGAN,  called  by  the  Welsh  Abertipy,  is 
the  county  lowu  of  Cardiganshire,  in  South  Wales. 
It  is  situated  on  a  steep  bank,  and  about  two  miles 
firom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tivy,  over  which  tliere 
ii  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  that  leads  into  Pem- 
brokeshire. '1  he  river  ia  navigable  here  for  vessels  of 
150  tons,  and  there  is  a  tolerably  good  key  for  load- 
ing and  unloading;  though  a  dangerous  bar,  which 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  must  ever  prevent  the 
town  from  becoming  a  great  commercial  place.  At 
the  comm<?nccment  of  tne  w:jr,  Cardigan  had  a  con- 
•iderable  expott  trade  to  Irela.id  and  other  places, 
ia  lead  and  corn^  ^  which  iasl  aiticle  it  annually 


shipped  off  from  50,000  to  100,000  buiheli ;  but  at 
present,  the  commerce  in  which  it  chiefly  engage** 
and  on  which  it  chiefly  depends,  is  furnished  by  tlw 
iron-works  in  its  vicinity.  In  1801,  it  contained  4'U 
houses,  and  1911  inhabitants,  of  whom  not  more 
than  200  were  employed  in  trade  and  manu^ctum; 
In  1811,  the  population  was  2129.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  thif* 
teen  common  councilmen  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  outlying  boroughs  of  Aberjstwith,  Lampeter, 
and  Adpar,  sends  one  member  to  parliament,— the 
number  of  voters  amounting  to  about  ItiOO.  Though 
the  houses  and  shops  are  on  a  small  scale,  yet,  upoa 
the  whole,  the  aspect  of  the  town  is  pleasmg.  At 
the  same  time,  considering  that  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
county,  it  has  an  air  of  poverty  in  it.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are,  the  churchf  which  is  a  statdw 
edihce ;  the  lotvM  hall,  where  the  assizes  are  held,  whick 
has  a  good  appearance  ;  and  the  connttf  gaolf  wliich 
was  erected  in  1797,  and  is  sufficiently  cummodiew. 
Cardigan  was  anciently  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  aad 
near  the  bridge  are  the  nnn;i  of  a  castle,  which  seefll 
to  have  been  a  spacious  structure.  It  is  said  to  lute 
been  built  by  Gilbert  de  Clare  in  the  time  of  Heit> 
ry  1 1. }  and  Powel  aOlrms,  that  it  was  built  for  tk 
purpose  of  defending  the  borders.  In  Il^-t  it  wu 
besieged,  taken,  and  razed  to  the  ground  by  Rhvi 
Grynyd. — Cardigan  has  a  market  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  four  Utn 
annually,  viz.  on  February  18.  and  April  5.  for 
horses,  pedlars'  ware,  &c.  and  on  September  8.  lad 
December  19.  for  black  cattle,  &c.  See  Malkin'l 
^cenerif,  AuiupiitU's,  S^-c.  of  South  H'aUt,  vol,  v. ; 
Evan'i'  Tofttr  through  South  Hales ,'  and  Ltptcomb's 
'jTw/S  SfC.      (r) 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  in  Welsh  /ier- 

feini,  or  Sir  AbUr  Ttixd^  a  county  in  .  ilet^ 

It  anciently  formed  one  of  the  hi  •  hich 

the  kingdom  of  Wales,  called  DiiK  Jed, 

and  contained  four  canlrefi  and  ten  comulB :  (See 
Endcrbie's  Cambria  Triumphatis,  p.  '214. )  \l  n 
bounded   on   the   north    by   Mcri'  -,   oo  the 

west  by  that  part  of  St  George's  L  Uled  Car- 

digan Bay,  on  the  south  by  the  countifi  of  CaemtiN 
then  and  Pembroke,  and  on  the  east  by  thow  of 
Radnor  and  Brecknock.  The  western  side  of  it  hu 
suffered  great  depredations  from  the  sea.  Accord* 
ing  to  tradition,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  has  been 
swept  away  ;  and,  instead  of  many  flourishing  towni, 
there  now  remain  only  a  few  miserable  village«> 
Some  have  supposed,  that  the  whole  of  Cardigan 
Bay  was  formerly  a  spacious  plain,  on  which  the 
sea  made  gradual  encroachments,  till  its  progin*  wit 
stopped  by  the  elevated  ground  which  now  cocifdet 
the  fchure  (  and  the  appearance  w1>    '     '  -xht* 

bits,  together  with  the  common  o;  mil 

among  the  people,  renders  this  suppuMUon  cxLren>e> 
ly  probable. 

This  county  may  be  divided  into  two  iSittnctt,  tba 
lower  and  the  upper.    On  the  more  clcvatiil  j!;roaadi 
of  the   lower  district,   the   soil  is  in  ; 
sandy  loam,  varying  in  depth  from  f " 
foot,  and  having  for  its  substratum  a 
rock.    In  the  valleys  it  in  very  deep,  an  u 

exceptions,  very  dry.     The  manure*  made  uae  of 
dung,  lime,  and  marlc.     Tulentblc  crops  are  nhtd 
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ui>  of  wheat)  barley,peu,  black  oaU,  and  potatoes.  Tur- 
''  mp»  also  are  cmtivateil  to  tome  extent*  and  rich  firida 
of  dorer  and  natural  Brass  are  occavonally  to  be 
seen.  But  the  mode  m  farming  is*  on  the  wholet 
injudtcioas  and  slovenly- ;  and,  conaequentljf  the  pro> 
dace  is  in  very  few  cases  so  abundant  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  goodness  of  the  clioftatet  and  the 

SiaKty  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
ere  is  a  good  deal  of  land  on  the  sea  coast  from 
which  crops  of  barley  hare  been  annually  taken  for 
at  Inst  sixty  years  past*  without  any  diminution  ei- 
ther in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  produce.  The 
■umure  employed  is  sea-weed ;  and  the  grain  is  ac- 
counted so  excellent*  that  it  is  sent  to  the  adjacent 
^tivties  for  seed-oom.  The  farmers  all  keep  cows 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding ;  and  also  of  making  bat- 
ter and  skimmed  milk  cheese,— the  former  of  which 
n  chiefly  for  exportation*  and  the  latter  solely  for 
home  consumption.  The  black  cattle  are  of  the 
Plnnbrokediire  brred :  they  work,  travel*  and  fatten 
well ;  and  used  to  be  favourites  of  the  English  dro- 
vers, who  bought  them  readily,  and  at  good  prices. 
There  are  not  many  sheep  in  this  district.  These 
me  kept  by  the  few  who  sow  turnips.  Their  num- 
ber is  diminiriliog,  because  a  spirit  ror  .inclosing  pre- 
vails, and  ther  are  reckoned  enemies  to  the  growth 
of  young  hedges.  This  is  surely  unwise,  as  the  soil 
it  so  weU  adapted  to  them>  and  as  the  evil  which 
Aey  occasion  might  be  easily  prevented. 

The  upper  district,  comprehending  chiefly  the 
Aorthem  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  is  very 
monntainoas.  A  great  proportion  of  it  is  bleak  and 
barren ;  but  much  of  this  is  owing  to  want  of  judicious 
cnterprize  and  agricultural  skill,  as  well  as  to  natural 
sterility  and  unfavourable  situation.  In  the  vallies 
and  dips,  which  are  narrow,  and  of  no  great  extent, 
the  sou  is  chiefly  of  a  stiff  retentive  clay ;  in  the  de- 
dhritiea  it  has  an  admixture  of  light  loam ;  and  on 
the  iHgh  grounds  it  is  uniformly  thin  and  excessirely 
poor,  yieldin?  little  except  Hng,  heath,  and  moss. 
Tlie  ftrmers  here  depend  more  on  their  stoch^dian 
Mr  enklvation.  They  scarcely  raise  a  lufi&cient  quan- 
tity <if  com  for  their  own  consumption ;  and  pay 
jdieir  rents  principally  by  the  profits  Derived  from  the 
mk  of  cattle  and  horses  bred  by  themselves,  and  of 
Aeep,  whi<ih  they  have  in  pretty  numerous  flocks. 
The  breed  of  black  cattle  is  much  the  same  vrith 
itet  of  Pembrokeshire  and  Caermartheoshire.  They 
■re  small,  but  well  made  and  hardy,  md  answer 
indi  better  for  the  butcher  than  the  dairy.  For- 
■ktIt  all  Engfaind  to  the  south  of  the  Trent  was 
■applied  with  bhwk  cattle  from  this  quarter ;  and  it 
M  mXk  looked  to  by  dealers  and  drovers  as  a  kind  of 
■maeiy  for  these  animals.  The  native  unmixed  breed 
«f  theep  are  very  small,  long  legged,  narrow  on  the 
«lihie»  of  various  colours,  some  with  horns,  and  many 
without  them.  There  are  also  a  good  many  pigs 
wared.  These,  indeed,  always  form  a  part  of  the 
Iknaer's  stock,  though  they  are  not  found  to  be  a 
very  profitable  concern.  In  the  south- east  of  this 
iKvisioa  there  are  some  pieces  of  ground  inclosed, 
~  well  cultivated  ;  and  there  is  a  urger  portion  of 
id  pasture  and  meadow  here  than  is  generally  to 

'  fiDund  in  the  neighbouHiood.  The  kinds  of  grain 
pnim/eA  h  the  upper  district  are  the  same  m  those 


produced  in  the  lower,  with  the  addition  of  rye,  Canii(pa. 
which  is  raised  here  in  coosiderahle  quantities.  The  ,_~^ 
waste  lands  in  Cardiganshire  are  very  extensive.  In-  ' 
dudiog  those  tracts  which  are  but  partially  cultiva- 
ted, they  may  be  estimated  as  amounting  to  nearly 
the  half  of  the  county.  A  large  ixoportion  of  them, 
however,  if  not  fit  for  the  plough,  might  be  pUmted 
with  great  advantage.  Indeed,  improvemeots  of  this 
kind  hare  been  already  set  on  foot,  and  are  advancing 
with  a  rapid  progress.  The  climate  is  mild  and  tem- 
perate, varying  a  little  accordbg  to  the  elevation  of 
the  ground,  the  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the  state 
of  <mltivation ;  not  so  cold  as  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties, nor  so  humid  u  in  the  western  coasta  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  both  to  healkh 
and  husbandry.  Cardiganshire  used  to  be  considered 
as  so  barren  and  unproductive,  that  it  was  proverbially 
called  by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
the  DemPs  Gnmanuihtr's  Jointure.  But  it  is  gra- 
dually falsifying  that  reproachful  appellation;  and 
though  it  can  never,  perhaps,  vie  in  fertility  with  re- 
gions that  have  been  more  fiivoured  by  nature,  it 
promises  soon  to  hold  a  respectable  place  among  those 
districts  which  are  distinguished  by  aericuknral  im* 
provcroents.  The  principal  ground  of  hope  rests  in 
the  institution  of  an  Agncoltural  Society*  consisting 
of  the  flsost  intelligent  gentlemen  and  fanners  in  that 
quarter,  which  has  already  done  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  from  which  a  great  deal  more  is  to  be  expected ; 
because,  according  to  Mr  Malkin,  it  is  formed  '*  on  a 
better  plan*  and  founded  on  more  rational  principles 
than  that  of  any  county  in  South  Wales." 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Tivy, 
the  Rydol,  and  the  Ystwith.  The  Tivy,  which 
forms  the  neatest  part  of  its  southern  limit,  rises  out 
of  one  of  the  many  small  lakes  which  are  collected  in 
the  hollows  on  the  eastern  side.  It  runs  over  a  very 
rocky  and  irregular  channel  till  it  reaches  Ystrad  Fiwr, 
when  it  assumes  a  more  settled  course,  and*  pass- 
ing by  Landbeder,  at  the  border  of  Caermartheoshire, 
becomes  from  thence  the  boundary  between  the  two 
counties,  till  it  falls  into  the  Irish  sea,  about  two 
miles  below  Cardigan.  The  Rydol  rites  on  the 
south-west  side  of  nynlimmon,  and*  after  running 
south  and  south-vrest,  discharges  itself  into  the  Irish 
sea  near  Aberrstvrith.  The  Ystwith  has  its  mouth, 
as  the  name  oi  the  town  denotes*  at  the  same  place 
with  the  Rydol,  though  it  takes  its  rise  from  among 
the  hills  in  the  eastern  district.  Beside  these,  there 
are  some  streams  of  smaller  consequence ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  a 
vast  number  of  rivulets.  Indeed,  the  authors  of  the 
Agricultural  Survey  tell  us,  that,  <•  exclusive  of 
springs  upon  the  hills,  there  is  no  valley  without  a 
nver  or  a  brook  ;  and  scarcely  a  glen,  or  what  we 
call  a  dingle,  without  a  stream  sumeicat  to  tnra  a 
mill.*'  These  must  be  considered  as  great  advanta- 
ges, both  for  watering  the  soil,  where  irrigation  may 
be  useful,  and  for  driving  com  mills  and  other  kinds 
of  machinery.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  firquent- 
1t  productire  of  much  injury.  Though,  in  dry  wea- 
ther, these  rivulets  are  very  inconsiderable,  yet*  after 
storms,  or  continued  rams,  the^  become  formidable 
torrentsr— rush  with  terrtttlc  impetuosity  through 
the  deep  narrow  chaNU  that  are  fonncd  by  the  Idm* 
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C4rdigan.  — are  precipitated  >ometirae«  in  the  form  of  trrmcn. 
■  jI'^.L-  *^°"^  cascades, — bear  away  before  them  every  thing 
that  liei  in  their  way,— and  even  tear  up  the  fertile 
soil  of  the  vallies,  substituting  in  its  place  nothing 
but  barren  gravel  antl  stones. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  fuel  in  this  county.  CoaU 
arc  scarcely  to  be  had,  except  at  a  high  price,  be- 
ing all  brought  from  a  great  distance  by  sea.  Of 
wood  there  is  but  little,  and  in  many  places  that  little 
is  much  ne$;rlected  ;  though  in  other  quarters,  parti- 
cularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hafod,  considerable 
tracts  of  land  have  lately  been  laid  out  in  plantations, 
which  promise  to  be  both  profitable  to  the  proprie- 
tors, and  useful  to  the  country.  Various  kinds  of  trees 
have  been  planted,  but  those  which  seem  to  thrive 
best  are  the  larch  and  the  beech.  The  most  prevalent 
species  of  fuel  is  peat.  There  are  many  extensive 
tracts  producing  it,  such  as  the  plain  between  Tre- 
garon, and  Strata  Florida  or  Stratflour,  and  that  part 
of  the  coast  beyond  Aberystwith  which  borders  on 
the  river  Dovy.  These  are  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment, by  draining,  and  other  means ;  but  as  the  in- 
habitant*  depend  so  much  upon  peat,  such  improve- 
ments might  occasion  greater  harm  than  good  to  a 
numerous  class  of  the  people,  and  therefore  is  not 
Ukelv  to  be  soon  accomplished. 

The  mountains,  especially  those  in  the  north  part 
of  the  county,  contain  lead  and  other  minerals  in 
great  abundance  :  but  these  are  not  now  an  object 
of  attention,  either  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
spirit  of  enterprise,  or  because  'he  ex  pence  and 
difficulty  of  working  them  would  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  probable  profits.  Formerly,  how- 
ever, they  were  in  great  repute,  and  found  to  be 
extremely  productive.  In  Queen  Ehzabcth's  time, 
a  company  of  Germans  made  a  great  deal  by  the 
mines  of  lead  and  silver,  the  ore  of  which  often  gave 
seventy  or  eighty  ounces  of  silver  in  the  ton  of  me- 
tal. In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton,  for  some  years,  out  of  a  single  mine, 
cleared  at  the  rate  of  j£"2000  per  month,  one  ton  of 
lead  yielding  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver,  and  in  this 
way  accumulated  that  large  fortune  which  he  after, 
wards  employed  in  bringing  the  New  River  water  in. 
to  London.  A  Mr  Bushel  also,  who  succeeded 
him,  made  such  immense  sums,  that,  according  to 
one  author,  he  presented  Charles  I,  during  the  civil 
wars,  with  a  regiment  of  horse,  clothed  his  whole 
army,  and  lent  him,  besides,  i£ 40,000.  The  mines 
wrought  by  these  gentlemen  were  so  much  exhausted, 
as  to  become  ever  after  of  inferior  importance.  But 
the  mineral  prosperity  of  the  north  of  Cardiganshire 
did  not  decrease.  In  1690,  other  mines  of  great  value 
were  discovered  on  the  estate  of  Gogerthan,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Carbery  Price.  They  were  so  rich  as  to 
obtain  the  appellation  of  the  Welsh  Potosi,  and  have 
been  celebrated,  both  in  the  prose  records  of  the 
principality,  and  in  the  poetical  strains  of  Yalden  and 
Sargent.  Afterwards  the  mine  adventurers  were  at 
considerable  expence  in  carrying  on  the  works,  and 
had  proportionate  success  in  the  profits  which  they 
derived  from  them  ;  but  happening  to  disagree  among 
themselves,  their  undertakings  declined  in  prosperity 
and  in  value,  and  have  never  since  been  revived  with 
advantage ;  thgugh  a  gentleman  well  versed  io  the 
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subject  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  with 
sufficient  for  carrying  on  tljc  works  in  a  proper 
ner,   it  was  quite  possible  to  make  them  proi 
clear  annual  profit  of  iC  12,000.     The  lead  mines 
C  wm  Ystwith  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  two  aunt 
tains,  to  the  right  of  the  river  Ystwith,  in  or>c 
which  the  lead  is  obtained  with  ease  near  the  surfac 
but  in  the  other  the  earth  must  be  penetrated  to  a^ 
less  an  extent  than  300   yard:<.     In   Cardigsnshii 
there  arc  also  rich  veins  of  copper,  which  may 
digged  without  great  difficulty,  but  wliich  cannot 
carried   with   advantage  through  the  different  pr 
cesses,  for  want  of  coal,  of  which  there  is  not  on 
particle  to  be  found  in  the  whole  county. 

The  antiquities  to  be  met  with  in  Cardiganshir 
are  neither   very   numerous   nor   important.      N« 
N'euodh,  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Cardigan, 
are  the  remains  apparently  of  some  barbarous 
ment,  conjisting  of  niueieen  stones.     There  is  anc 
ther  monumental  stone  in   the  parish  of  Llan  Gae^ 
mor,    which    is  of    prodigious    size,    being    half 
yard   thick,   and    about  six-and-twenty  feet  ui  cii 
cumfercnce.      Not  far  from  this,  is   what  the  Wefc 
call  Lhz:h  y  gowrcs,  which  means  the  stone  of  a 
grantic  woman.     This  stone  is  remarkably  large, 
supported  by  four  great  pill^is,  about  the  height 
five  or  six  feet.     In  the  village  church  of  Llun  Dhe 
wi  Brevi,  is  preserved  the  Horn  of  an   oz«  no  le 
than  17  inches  in  circumference  at   the  root^  and 
heavy  as  stone,  being,  it  is  probable,  in   a    state  i 
petrcfaction.     It  is  said  to  have  been  kept  there  eve 
since  the  time  of  St  David,  who  lived  in  the   begifl 
ning  of  the  6th  century.     At  a  house  in  the  vicinityi( 
is  a  place  called  Kaer  KesliUi,  or  the  Field  of  Cs 
where  a  great  number  of  stones  has  been  occaSM 
ally  found  by  digging,  bearing  inscriptions,  some  ' 
which  have  been  preserved,  though   most  of  then 
are  lost.     One  of  them,  according  to  Camden's  ic 
tcrpretation,  is,   Caii  An  it  maniiut  (dc/  memorial 
Eunitis  Primus.     Stratflour,  or  Yatrad  Flxicr  abbc) 
is  situated  about  six  miles   from  Llanbeder,  on  lY 
bank  of  the  river,  and  was  in  former  times   a  plac 
of  great  note,  many  of  the   Welsh   princes  liavint 
been  buried  in  it,  and  the  records  of  their  acts 
successions  having  been  kept  in  it  for  a  long  series' 

?'cars.  At  Llanfihangel,  a  parish  not  many 
rom  Aberystwith,  is  a  stone  monument,  4  feet  lon| 
and  3  broad,  which  should  seem,  from  its  name 
Gfccly  TtUcisin,  to  point  out  the  grave  of  Taltnsii 
ben  Bicrdh,  a  celebrated  poet,  who  Nourished  abou 
the  year  SiO.  Some,  however,  suppose  that,  alon| 
with  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  an  old  i 
pulchral  monument,  erected  in  heathen  times.  Among 
the  antiquities  of  Cardiganshire,  may  also  be  reck- 
oned tlie  castles  of  Cardigan  and  Aberj'stwith,  whick  I 
wcreancicntly  large  edifices,  though  the  ruins  of  them 
which  remain  are  inconsiderable. 

There  is  no  district  in  South  Wales,  which  aboundl 
so  much  in  picturesque  and  romantic  views.  Before 
the  traveller  can  reach  them,  indeed,  it  is  often  ne 
to  pass  over  some  very  bleak  and  dreary 
But  he  is  amply  repaid  for  this,  by  the  inter 
scenery  which  he  is  sure  to  meet  with.  llis< 
pretty  large  scale,  and  in  very  fine  style,  exhiitio? 
the  grand  and  the  beautiful*  both  aingly  and  ia  t^' 
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■•  binatioo.    A  very  particular  and  exccUent  description 
of  its  more  8trikinj|r  parts,  is  to  be  foand  in  the  work 
^  of  Mr  Malkro,  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Though  the  people  understand  English  better  than 
they  appear  to  do,  the  language  of  Cardiganshire  is 
almost  whoUv  Welsh.  As  the  judges  are  English, 
the  mtervention  of  an  interpreter  becomes  necessary : 
this  circumstance  occasions  great  inconvenience,  and 
aome  very  absurd  and  unfair  decisions.  The  inhabi- 
tants, however,  do  not  suffer  much  from  this  cause  in 
a  religions  point  of  view ;  because  the  church  services 
are  afaotost  universally  performed  in  Welsh,  so  that 
none  but  the  genteM  part  of  the  congregation  are 
prevented  from  deriving  benefit.  The  dialect  which 
IS  apbken  in  this  county,  comes  nearer  than  that  in 
any  other  to  the  modem  literary  or  written  dialect. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Wales  are  pecuUaily 
simple  in  their  manners  ;  they  get  but  small  wages 
for  their  labour ;  their  mode  of  living  is  extremely 
coarse  $  their  mud-walled  cottages,  (  for  they  have  no 
good  stone  for  building,  and  no  lime,)  are  ugly  with- 
out, and  squalid  wtthm ;  their  internal  intercourse, 
and  their  communication  with  other  places,  are  very 
rare )  they  are  seldom  known  to  emigrate  from  the 
narrow  spot  of  their  nativity ;  and,  like  most  other 
people  in  their  circumstances,  they  are  much  given 
to  hoM^tdity.         . 

The  Bay  of  Cardigan,  which  bounds  the  west  side 
of  this  county,  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  fish. 
There  are  cod,  whitinn,  herrings,  &c.  In  catch- 
ing thcae,  •  great  number  ofpeople  find  employ- 
rtnt  in  the  proper  seasons.  Tne  monk-fish,  other- 
wise caHed  tne  angeUfish,  is  also  found  here  in  plen- 
ty^ and  sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  160  pounds. 
It  ia  said  that  Uue  sharks,  of  a  monstrous  size,  have 
been  sometinKfl  seen;  but  from  the  desciiption  given 
of  the  fish,  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  In  the  river 
Ttvy,  very  fine  salmon  are  caught }  and  in  the  va- 
nous  streams  which  water  this  county,  all  the  com- 
mon fredi  water  fish  are  to  be  met  with. 

The  only  manufactures  of  any  consequence  in  this 
county,  are  the  iron  and  tin  works,  which  were  esta- 
blished in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canlig^,  about  60 
yeus  sq^  and  which  are  still  carried  on  to  a  consi- 
derable extent.  From  the  want  of  good  harbours,  the 
maritiaae  trade  of  Cardiganshire  is  comparatively  tri- 
cing. The  chitf  exports  are  iron,  tin,  black  cattle, 
piga,  aalt  butter,  barley,  and  oats.  At  the  larg^  fairs, 
ofwhich  there  are  several,  a  good  deal  of  business  is 
trusacted  in  the  staple  commodities  of  the  county. 
Rhosvairf  in  particular,  a  place  near  the  source  of  the 
Tsvy,  is  cdeorated  for  its  fairs  of  sheep  and  black 
ctttle*  A  great  proportion  of  the  wool  is  spun  and 
manufiKtored  by  the  inhabitants  for  their  own  use. 
The  rest,  more  especially  the  coarser  part  of  it,  is 
moatly  sent  to  the  English  market. 

Cardiganshire  is,  at  ui  average,  about  40  miles  in 
length,  andSOin breadth.  Itcontains726  square  miles, 
or  464ij640  acres,  of  wluch  about  145,000  are  in  pas - 
tnrage,  about  100^000  in  a  course  of  tillage,  and 
the  reflt  in  waste,  Rotations,  &c  It  is  divided  in- 
to five  hundreds,  viz.  Geneurglyn,  liar,  Moyddyo, 
Pennarth,  and  Trocdyroyr  |  has  five  market-towns, 
viz.  Aberyatwith,  Cardigan,  Llanbadamvawr,  Llan- 
beder»  and  Tregaron ;  contains  77  parishes,  and  sends 


one  member  to  parliament.  It  lies  m  the  province  of  Cardinal. 
Canterbury,  and  diocese  of  St  David's,  and  is  iu>  '^"^."""'^ 
eluded  in  the  North  Wales  circuit.  In  1801,  the 
number  of  houses  in  it  was  9040,  and  of  inhabitants 
42,956;  of  these,  20,408  were  males,  and  32,548  fe- 
males ;  2896  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, and  l6,5il  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1811, 
the  population  was  50,260.  In  1806,itpaid<>6'175,31S 
of  propcrty.tax  ;  and,  in  1803,  it  paid  one  part  of  the 
land-tax,  and  iff  10,167  of  poor'srate.  See  the  De- 
scriptiott  •'</*  England  and  fValetf  vol.  i.  p.  282 ;  A 
Tour  in  Wales,  Sfe.  in  ike  Summer  ff  1805,  in  Phil- 
lips'Co/^/ion,  vol.  iv. ;  Agricultural  Surteg  of  Car. 
diganshire ;  and  Malkin's  Seeneryt  Antiqutiietf  Sfc. 
of'  South  Wales,  voL  ii.     (r) 

CARDINAL  is  more  particulariy  applied  to  an 
ecclesiastic  in  the  church  or  Rome,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  conclave,  and  who  is  invested  with  the  povrer ' 
of  electine  the  pope. 

The  origin  ot  tnis  order  is  involved  in  a  consider- 
able degree  of  obscurity;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  derived  its  existence  from  the  oligarchical  na-' 
ture  of  the  form  of  church  government  adopted  by 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  desire  which  all  who  have 
sat  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter  have  shewn  to  render  the 
city  of  Rome  the  centre  of  all  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  to  which  those  who  looked  forwu-d  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  dignities  or  preferment  in  the  Catholic 
church,  were  alone  to  direct  their  attention.  The 
aggrandisement  of  papal  jurisdiction  was  a  favourite 
object  of  pursuit  with  all  the  bishops  of  Rome ;  and 
by  means  skilfully  contrived,  and  as  skilfully  exe- 
cuted, they  succeeded  most  effectually  in  accomplish- 
ing their  purpose. 

.  Some  diffeinence  of  opinion  has  existed  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  cardinal\  and  yet  it  is  strange 
that,  upon  a  subject  which  appears  to  be  so  plam, 
ingenious  men  should  call  forth  all  their  learning  and 
acuteness  in  tracmg  the  etymology  of  a  word  which 
appears  to  be  so  obvious,  and  accords  so  well  with 
the  analogy  of  the  languagre.  Among  the  Latins, 
the  word  cartUnalis  signifies  principal  Thus,  qua- 
tHor  venti  cardinalet,  the  four  cardinal  or  chief  winds ; 
princep*  cardinalu,  a  sovereign  prince ;  mista  cardi' 
nalis,  the  great  mass;  and,  altare  cardtnale,  the 
great  altar  of  a  church.  The  name  was  even  applied 
to  those  who  held  the  chief  civil  offices  in  the  state 
under  the  Emperor  Theodosius. 

The  cardinals,  who  with  the  pope  constitute  the 
conclave,  or  sacred  college,  are  composed  of  three 
distinct  orders,  viz.  deacons,  presbyters,  and  bishopp. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  towns  there 
ivere  three  sorts  of  churches.  The  one  was  called 
Tttuli,  or  parish  churches,  in  which  the  people  as- 
sembled for  the  general  purposes  of  public  worship, 
to  hear  the  liturgies  read,  and  to  receive  the  sacra' 
ment.  The  second  was  called  Diaconke,  or  deacon- 
ries,  which  were  public  hospitals  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  and  to  these  were  annexed  chapels.  .  The 
third  were  oratories,  in  which  it  was  not  permitted 
either  to  administer  baptism  or  the  sacrament.  Pri- 
vate mass  was  performed  in  them  by  chaplains  or 
EresbTters  appointed  for  the  express  purpose^  who 
ad  toe  title  of  local  or  stationary ;  and  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  parish  priests  fimn  those  who  offici- 
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Ctirdiao).  al«(J  in  \ht  oratoriet,  tbey  assumed  the  name  of  car- 
'—  I  —'  diaaks,  or  cardinal  titles,  because  their  functiona  im- 
plied the  priTilege  of  adminiitering  the  sacraments, 
from  which  the  priesta  of  the  oratories  were  preclu- 
ded.  Though  this  appelbtion  was  exceedingly  ge- 
neral, yet  in  a  short  time  it  was  confined  to  those 
at  Rome  who  assisted  the  Pope  at  the  celebration  of 
ihe  masf,  or  attended  him  Vfhcn  any  public  proces- 
sion took  place. 

The  number  of  cardinals  has  been  exceedingly 
iuct listing.  Like  all  inttitntions  that  have  existed 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  their  number  was  origi- 
nally inconsiderable.  The  deacon  cardinals  at  first 
only  amounted  to  seven,  and  were  gradually  aug- 
merited  to  fourteen  and  eighteen.  They  were  after- 
wards reduced  to  fonrtecn.  The  priest  cardinals  are 
to  the  number  of  fifty,  which,  with  the  six  cardinal 
bishops  of  Ostia,  Pnrio,  Sabina,  Palestrina,  Frasca- 
ti,  and  Albano,  make  generally  the  number  of  se- 
venty. It  was  a  favourite  object  with  the  church  of 
Rome  to  render  the  wliole  of  its  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  eveo  the  different  orders  or  ranks  which 
composed  the  whole,  as  sacred  as  possible.  As  they 
could  derive  little  sanctioo  from  any  precedent  in  the 
New  Testament,  they  therefore  had  recourse  to  the 
Old  ;  and,  by  a  singular  conceit,  a  resemblance  was 
tupposed  to  exist  between  the  pope  and  Moses,  and 
the  cardinals  and  the  seventy  elders  of  the  people. 
Till  the  year  1125,  their  number  was  only  fifty-two 
or  fifty-three.  The  council  of  Constance  reduced 
them  to  twenty-four.  But  as  the  see  of  Ronie  could 
never  brook  conlroul,  Sixtus  IV.,  totally  disregarding 
the  enactment  of  the  council,  restored  the  former  num- 
ber of  cardinals,  and  Leo  raised  them  to  sixty-five. 

When  the  pope  purposes  to  create  any  cardinals, 
he  causes  their  names  to  be  read  in  the  consistory, 
after  he  has  informed  those  who  are  present  /ra/rej 
hahetis,  that  is,  you  have  for  brothers,  &c.  If  those 
who  are  elected  are  not  at  a  great  distance,  they  are 
immediately  sent  for,  and  they  receive  red  caps  from 
Ws  holiness.  The  cap  is  sent  to  those  who  are  ab- 
icnt  by  a  person  of  distinction,  but  they  must  re- 
ceive the  hat  from  his  own  hands  ;  and  when  they 
are  introduced  for  this  purpose,  ihey  are  received 
•with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Their  dress,  like 
that  of  all  the  different  orders  in  the  Romish  com- 
munion, is  prescribed,  and  defined  with  great  accu- 
racy. It  consists  of  a  rochet,  over  which  is  a  short 
purple  •mantle  ;  and,  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
the  rao/.etle,  and  a  papal  cap  over  it-  The  colour 
of  their  garment  i*  either  red  or  violet,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  regular  cardinals  wear  no  silk, 
nor  any  other  colour,  excepting  that  of  their  order. 
The  red  hat  and  cap  are  common  to  them  all. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  occasion  of 
the  institution  of  this  singular  order,  or  by  what 
means  soever  they  acquired  that  ascendency  over  all 
ihc  ecclesiastics  of  the  same  communion,  it  must  ap- 
pear evident,  that  in  arranging  the  various  eeclesias- 
tical  and  political  measures  which  were  deemed  most 
expedient  to  be  adopted,  the  pope  himself  was  al- 
together inadequate.  His  claim  to  supremacy,  as 
IrcU  as  that  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  be  considered 
as  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  Christian  world, 
tnalurftUy   gave    a    precedence,    or  rather    a    most 


substantial  influence  to  those  of  the  hierarchy  whtt 
were  near  to  the  pope's  perion,  and  whose  interest 
so  powerfully  co-operated  with  that  of  his  holinrsa. 
In  the  course  of  lime  it  becime  an  object  of  the 
highest  ambition  to  enterprising  men  to  obtain  «  car-> 
dinal's  hat.  This  was  sometimes  the  rrward  of  li> 
terary  merit,  or  of  having  reudered  essential  servioc* 
to  the  papal  see  ;  but,  in  general,  the  chapter  oam- 
sisied  of  opulent  ecclesiastics,  who.  in  cofisetjuewe 
of  their  own  pnvate  fortune,  and  the  afflueoce  aad 
high  rank  of  their  family,  or  the  political  ioflil* 
ence  which  they  possessed  at  the  different  courts^f 
Europe,  rendered  them  persons  upon  whom  it  was 
expedient  to  confer  honours.  The  cardinals  c«a  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light  tbao  that  of  the  popr's  pri- 
vy council.  All  measures  of  state,  or  whaievtT  re. 
garded  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  Catholic 
church,  were  first  the  subjects  of  consideration  in  the 
conclave,  and  the  sanction  of  their  authority  was  M* 
cessary  to  the  validity  of  iaj  measure  which  related 
to  the  interests  of  the  church.  Besides  the  wAor 
ence  that  thev  necessarily  poisessed  as  the  adviam. 
and  even  the  leaders,  of  papal  politics  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  they  were  frequently  employed  in  oegolJi« 
tions  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
immense  power  that  was  vested  in  the  Pope,  tbey 
were  designated  legates  a  latere.  Thry  were  thus 
inferior  to  the  Pope,  but  in  rank  superior  to  any  one 
else.  Wiiatcver  may  have  been  the  manner  in  which 
the  patriarch  of  Rome  was  at  first  elected, it  is  certdo, 
that  for  many  ages  the  cardinals  have  claimed' (Im- 
privilege  as  their  unalienable  right.  They  have  eve* 
gone  farther,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  tt  M  a 
settled  point  in  ecclesiastical  policy,  that  tb«  head  of 
the  Romish  church  must  be  elected  from  their  body. 
So  eagerly  did  the  Pope  enter  into  this  right,  that 
Stephen  ordered  the  body  of  his  predecessor  to  be 
dug  up,  because  he  had  only  attained  to  the  rank  of 
Bisnop  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  papal  chair.  It 
was  Urban  VIll.  who  expressly  commanded,  that 
the  cardinals  should  be  addressed  by  the  titl«  ef  cmU 
nence.  This  decree  was  promulgated  in  i6S0 ;  pre* 
vious  to  that  period  they  were  called  most  iUtitinomt. 
They  have  long  been  esteemed  as  possessirvg  a  rank 
next  to  the  pope.  See  Dm  Cangt,  Omaphriia,  Du* 
itrenus,  Morerit  Ciaconus,  and  MoiAWw.    (h) 

CARDINAL  Notes,  in   music,  are,  accordinj;  — 
to  Ambrose  Warreu,  those  with  long  fit»ger-kcys  oo 
the  organ,  otherwise  prime  notes,  viz.  A,  B,  C,  D., 
£,  F,  and  G.     The  remaining  five  notes  he  ci)l^ 
adjuncts,  or  supplemental  notes,     (f) 

CARDIOSPERMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tbe=- 
class  Octandria,  and  order  Trigynia.     Sec  BoYAmr^ 
p.  iJOt. 

CARDOPATUM.     See  Brotc&a. 

CARDS,  Playinc.     As  neither  the  maoubctitrr 
of  cards,  nor  the  history  of  card  playing,  are  snb^tf 
of  any  interest  or  importance,  we  shall  merely  rc^ 
our  readers  to  those  sources  from  which  they  Btj 
obtain  information  on  these  points. 

In  the  8th  volume  of  the  Archtrvlogia,  Daines  B«^ 
rington,  Mr  Bowler,  and  Mr  Gough,  have  wntun 
C'says  on  the  antiquity  of  card  playing. 

An  account  of  the  art  of  makit>g  cards  by  M.  Du- 
hamel,  and  approved  of  by  the  Academy  of  SdescM, 
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Caria.  wUo  was  bent  on  ibe  engagement ;  but  when  the  at- 
""'•'""^  tack  was  made,  and  ihe  destruction  of  his  fleet  blast- 
ed the  hopes  of  Xerxrs,  the  eame  spirit  which  indu- 
ced her  to  dissuade  him  from  the  dangerous  enter- 
prise, induced  her  also  to  maintain  the  combat  with  the 
most  determined  bravery.  Her  squadron  was  the  la^t 
which  retired  from  the  conflict,  and  the  reward  of 
10,000  draliinas  which  the  Athenians  offered  to  the 
person  who  should  take  her  captive,  aa  well  as  the 
declaration  of  Xerxes,  that  the  men  fled  like  women, 
and  the  women  fought  like  men,  consecrated  her  fame 
to  future  ages. 

In  this  state  of  degradation,  Caria  groaned  till 
about  Hi  years,  B.  C,  when  Lydamin,  either  by  the 
friendship  or  the  permission  of  Persia,  ascended  the 
throne.  The  page  of  history  has  preserved  little 
more  than  his  name,  and  the  names  of  several  of  his 
-successors,  from  oblivion;  and  after  a  long  and  an 
•rnglorious  interval,  we  find  the  sceptre  in  ll  e  hand  of 
Mausolus.  This  prince,  who  changed  the  scat  of 
government  from  Myiases  to  Halicarnassus,  not  only 
united  and  Btrengthcned  his  native  dominions,  but 
look  the  advantage  of  the  death  of  Artaxerxcs  to 
ehake  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  establish  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country.  He  then  gained  signal  ad- 
vantages over  the  [onians,  Lydiaiis,  and  Lycians,  and 
■  assisted  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  to  break 
the  fetters  of  Athenian  slavery.  But  the  glory  of 
deHvcring  them  from  a  foreign  yoke  was  for  ever  ob- 
scured, when  by  corrupting  their  noblca  he  subjected 
them  to  his  own  ;  but  at  bis  death,  they  not  only  as- 
.scrtcd  their  independence,  but  carried  their  arms  into 
Caria.  Artemisia  II.  the  widow  and  siitcr  of  the 
late  king,  who  had  assumed  the  government,  com- 
manded the  inhabitants  of  Halicamas&us  to  receive 
the  Rhadians  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
friendship,  in  order  to  cut  them  off  by  stratagem  ;  and 
when  they  were  allured  from  their  ships  into  the  city, 
before  ever  they  were  aware,  they  were  surrounded 
and  slain.  Artemisia  having  seized,  by  surprise,  their 
fleet,  set  sail  for  Rhodes,  entered  the  port  amid  the 
gratulations  of  the  unsuspecting  multitude,  took  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  slew  all  who  had  promoted 
•the  expedition  into  Caria.  The  Rhodians  applied  to 
ihe  Athenians  for  assifitance  ;  and  the  Athenians, 
tired  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthi-nes,  enabled  them 
to  expel  their  oppressors. 

At  the  death  of  Aricmfsia,  which  happened  soon 
after,  her  brother  Idrieus  ascended  the  throne,  ac- 
knowledged his  dependence  va  Persia,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  Ochus,  fitted  om  a  powerful  fleet,  which, 
under  the  command  of  Phocean,  made  a  descent  upon 
the  isle  of  Cyprus  to  subject  it  to  the  Persians,  from 
whom  it  had  revoked.  But,  though  the  siege  of  Sa- 
lamis  was  begun,  nothing  was  performed  to  arrest 
«ur  attention.  At  the  death  of  Idricus,  Adda,  bis 
widow  and  sister,  who  had  gained  the  affections  of 
the  Carians,  seized  the  government,  but  was  soon 
driven  from  her  capital  by  Pcxodorus,  whom  Darius 
had  made  viceroy  over  that  kingdom.  To  Pcxodorus, 
Orontdbatus  succeeded  ;  and  Adda  was  forced  to 
abut  herself  up  in  the  city  of  Alinda,  which  she  for- 
llfied,  and  held  in  defiance  of  her  enemies.  But  when 
Alexander  marched  to  subvert  the  throne  of  Persia, 
ktc  was  welcomed  and  aesisted  by  Adda  j  and  when 


that  pnnce  had  levelled  with  the  ground  the  walb  of 
Hahcarnaseus,  which  alone  dared  to  cheek  hit  victo- 
rious career,  he  established  hir  authority  over  all 
Caria.  Her  reign  v.'as,  however,  short ;  and  in  licr 
was  extinguished  the  royal  race,  and  the  iodepeadcncr 
of  her  country.  At  the  death  of  Alexander,  Caria 
composed  a  email  part  of  the  territories  that  owned 
the  authority  of  Cas-tandcr ;  it  has  since  tsharcd  in  the 
revolutions  which  have  agitated  Asia  Minor,  withoitt 
the  liope  of  vindicating  its  freedom  ;  and  there  is  no 
probabihty  that  it  will  ever  again  claim  the  honours 
of  an  indepei.clcnt  state,     (j.  s.) 

CAKtBBEE  Iblaxds,  is  the  name  given  to  a 
semicircular  range  of  tsinnds  lying  between  Anguilla 
and  Tobago,  between   the  paraUds  of  1 1"  and  I9* 
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of  north  latitude,  and  including  both  these  i 
The  principal  islands,  beginning  from  the  north,  are 
Anguilla,  St  Martin's,  St  Bartholomew,  Barbuda. 
Saba,  St  Eustachia,  St  Christopher's,  Antigua,  Mont- 
serrat,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St  Luci/* 
Barbadoes,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago.  A 
full  account  of  these  islands  will  be  found  io  thia 
work  under  their  respective  names,     (o) 

CARICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dicedli^ 
and  order  Decandria.     See  Botany,  p.  337. 

CARILLONS,  or  Barilons,  in  music,  is  the 
name  of  small  instrtiments  furnished  witk  bells,  pro- 
perly tuned,  that  are  acted  on  by  fmger  keys,  bkc 
tho.<te  of  the  piano-forte,  and  used  for  accompftoyii^ 
certain  songs,  where  the  ringing  of  church  bells  ti* 
to  be  imitated,  and  where  dampers  are  not  used,  for 

f>rcvcnting  the  continuance  of  the  sound.  In  HoU 
and  and  some  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  the  sterpin 
of  the  churches  are  furnished  with  a  large  series  of 
bells,  tuned  accurately  to  the  tones  and  half-tones  ci 
the  scale,  and  with  strong  wires  that  arc  coanectcd 
at  one  end  with  hammers  that  strike  the  bells,  and  at 
the  others  with  keys,  and  pedals  for  the  lower  uou% 
of  the  scale,  on  which  persons  called  Carilloneuri 
perform  music  in  parts,  by  striking  the  keys  nihtt 
forcibly  with  their  hands  and  feet,     (gl 

CARINI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  situated  in  tht  fertile 
valley  of  Mwzora,  and  from  some  ruins  supposed  to 
to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hyccaia.  Tht 
town,  which  is  neatly  built,  is  encircled  by  high 
rocks,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  highly  cultivucot 
and  produces  grain  of  all  kinds,  ohvca,  fruits,  and 
manna.  Swinburne  makes  the  population  4000,  aoJ 
Denon  7000.  See  Swinburne's  rrair/*,  vol.  iii.  (o) 
CARINTHIA,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  ths 
circle  of  Austria  ;  bounded  towards  the  east  by  Sty- 
ria,  towards  the  north  by  the  same  duchy  and  the 
archbishopric  of  Salzburg,  to  the  west  by  Tyrol, 
and  to  the  south  by  the  Venetian  territories  and  by 
Carniola.  It  is  situated  between  46*^  20"  and  47*  6' 
N.  Lat.,  and  between  12*"  32'  and  I**  50'  E.  Lonf. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  118 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  50.  The  aspect 
of  this  country  is  in  general  woody  and  mouotaiaoas* 
The  Noric  Alps  pats  through  this  province:,  whott 
tops  of  granite,  rounded  into  immense  domes,  are 
covered  with  jierpetual  snow  and  ice.  St  Ulrich,  St 
Helena,  St  Veit,  St  Laurence,  the  mountains  of  Isa- 
bel which  separate  Cannthia  from  Carniola,  asd 
those  mountains  which  lie  in  the  direct ioo  of  TyroU 
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hia.  are  named  as  some  of  the  loftieit  mountains  that  oc- 
^^  cur  in  this  qtiarter.  So  much  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  duchy  is  occupied  by  such  elevated  grounds, 
that  though  the  vallies  which  run  between  them  are 
abundantly  fertile,  the  produce,  upon  the  whole,  is 
pot  ordinarily  equal  to  the  consumption.  In  com* 
pensation,  however,  for  this  defect,  the  means  of  a 
lucrative  commerce  are  found  in  the  productions  with 
which  this  province  more  abounds,  and  which  are 
more  of  a  nature  to  be  expected  in  a  country  so  si- 
tuated and  distinguished  by  such  characteristic  fea- 
tures. 

Carinthia  abounds  in  valuable  mineral  productions. 
Its'  mountains  yield  verjr  good  iron.    Tne  principal 
nines  of  this  description  are  at  Huttenberg,  Mosnir, 
lioelling,  Waldenstein,  Sainte  Gertrude,  and  St  JLeo- 
nard.     It  has  also  copper  mines  at  Fragant  and  at 
Lambertiberg.    Carinthia  has  been  much  noted  for 
its  lead,  of  which  the  principal  mines  are  at  Villach, 
at  Siharzenbac,  «nd  at  Kxbel.>  It  has  silver  mines 
at  Steinfeld  and  at  Meiselding,  and  one  of  gold  at 
Groskischheim.     Of  its  iron  mines,  those  near  Frie- 
■ach,  on  the  north,  and  in  the  tract  among  the 
springs  of  the  L^ser,  are  particularly  famous.    The 
iron  of  Friesacli  is  perfectly  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  Styria,  which  has  gained  such  high  reputation, 
and  which  w»  know  to  have  been  very  long  in  pos- 
tesrion  of  it,  as  we  find  it  greatly  extolled  by  Pliny 
and  others  of  the  ancients,  and  learn,  that  it  was 
commonly  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  swords.     The  lead  of  Carinthia  is  excellent, 
and  it  is  an  article  of  great  consequence  for  this  coun- 
try.    In  that  department,  the  mines  of  Villach  are 
particularly  remarkable,  both  for  the  abundance  and 
the  anpcrior  quality  of  their  produce.     The  lead  ob- 
tained here  is  commonly  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  the  yellow  lead  of  Villach.    This  subsunce 
occurs  alio  in  some  of  the  contiguous  districts,  but  is 
not  equal  in  goodness.  Lead  mines  have  been  wrought 
in  Carinthia  from  a  very  remote  era :  that  near  Biei- 
berg  has  been  wrought  for  1100  years.    The  pro- 
duce of  this  duchy,  m  the  most  considerable  of  its 
metals,  has  been  thus  stated  :  Of  iron  it  is  said  to 
yield  annually  to  the  amount  of  165,000  quintals,  of 
capper  9S6  quintals,  and  of  lead  S7,0CK)  quiottls 
valaed  at  390,000  florins.    The  other  mineral  pro- 
doctkms  of  most  consequence  in  Carinthia,  are  x:ala- 
mine,  Inamuth,  beautiful  blue  granite,  marble  and 
alabuter»  nitre,  and  bolar  earth.    Of  calamine  there 
are  found  here  several  sorts,  in  all  to  the  amount  of 
S400  quintals  annually.    In  some  places  there  occur 
likesnie  aliua,  vitriol,  cobalt,  sulphur,  and  other  mi- 
Bcnla  of  inferior  importance. 

The  puindpal  vegetable  produce  of  Carinthia  con- 
liatt  in  hi  woodn,  pastures,  and  a  few  cultivated 
cropa.  .  Turpenthie,  the  produce  of  the  piae  tribe,  is 

Erocured  from  this  quarter  in  abuadance,  as  also 
ircli  juice.     The  vallies  and  lower  parts  of  the  hills 
fundao  excellent  pasture,  which  i^  further  inipmveil  in 
the  spots  that  admit  of  such  meliuration.  by  the  cul 
tme  of  hicerne  and  of  clover.  The  crops  whKh  in  all 


countries  in  this  quarter  of  the  glube  chirfly  contri-  CarintbiM. 
bute   to  the   subsistence  of  mankind,   vi/.  wheat,  ""^V"^ 
rye,  oats,  and  barley,  are  in  greater  or  l<-,«i;  qus'itiLy 
raised  here,  as  well  as  generally  in  ever)  dj^"l^irt  of 
the  empire.    The  produce  of  wiiie  is  gcanty,*  aiiij  the 
wine  itself  is  of  an  inferior  quality ;  but  a  wholesome 
beverage  is  found  in  the  beers,  or  ales  of  two  sorts, 
which  are  commonly  brewed  in  the  country.     A 
great  deal  of  cider  is  made  here,  which  implies  an 
abundance  of  the  fruit  from  which  that  liquor  is  pre- 
pared.    Besides  apples,  various  other  sorts  of  fruit 
trees  are  cultivated  in  this  province,  and  to  a  consi- 
derable extent.    A  little  flax  is  raised  also,  chiefly  in 
the  environs  of  Saxenburg;  and,  among  the  numerous 
medicinal  and  aromatic  plants  that  cover  the  sides 
of  the  Noric  Alps,  there  is  one  that  is  called  in  Ger- 
man Speik,  (Spua  Celtica,)  which  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Turks  and  other  Eastera  people  as  ■  per- 
fume ;  and  which,  therefore,  being  collected  and 
dried,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  with 
the  Levant.  . 

The  pasture  grounds  of  Carinthia  maintain  great 
herds  or  cattle.  The  numbers  of  horned  aninuls  of 
different  descriptions  found  in  it  in  1780,  have  been 
estimated  at  47,836.  The  north-western  parts  of  the 
duchy  have  been  chiefly  noted  for  this  sort  of  stock. 
The  common  breed  generally  throughout  the  province 
is  good  and  strong,  though  not  of  the  largest  size. 
Dairies  are  usual  here  of  a  similar  description  with 
those  of  Switzerland.  The  number  of  horses  in  the 
country,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  was  stated  at 
Sl,490.  Sheep  are  not  numerous,  nor  does  the  pas- 
ture in  this  quarter  seem,  in  eeneral,  to  be  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  maintenance  of  that  species  of  stock. 
Swine  are  raised  in  considerable  numbera  in  the  east- 
em  parts  of  Carinthia  ;  and  in  the  forests  there  are 
found  wild  goats,  as  also  bears,  red,  brown,  and 
white. 

The  climate  of  Carinthia  is  such,  as  does  not  pre- 
vent the  vines  and  corn  of  Turkey,  though  natives 
of  a  region  so  much  more  southerly,  from  arriving  at , 
periect  maturity.  The  air  is  somewhat  cold,  but  it 
IS  pure,  tolerably  equal,  and  wholesome.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  are  the  west  and  the  north-west.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  vallies  and  low-lying 
grounds  is  from  35'  to  40<>.  This  extent  of  varia- 
tion is  not  considered  to  be  so  dangerous  to  health 
■s  the  occasional  stagnations  of  the  air  amongst  the 
hills.  The  winter  season  lasts-  here  fur  the  space  of 
three,  sometimes  four  months.  ■  The  spring  is  mild 
and  kindly,  rarely  very  wet.  The  summer  is  pretty 
warm,  but  attended  with  much  stormy  weather. 
The  most  agreeable  season  is  the  autumn,  reckoning 
from  its  commencement  till  the  end  of  the  vintage. 
The  harvest  is  usually  begun,  perhaps  even  hs  ml- 
vanced,  by  the  middle  of  July. 

The  duchy  uf  Carinthia  abounds  in  lakes,  brooks, 
and  rivers.  The  larj^est  of  its  lakes,  known  by  the 
name  of  Wurdtsee,  u  eight  rnika  long.  Its  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Drave,  which,  issuing  out  of  the 
Tyi-ol,  traverses  the  whole  of  this  province  in  a  di- 


•  The  qoantity  at  wins  prsduced  annually  in  Carinthia  is  estimated  at  100,000  clmer*.    The  eimcr  is  « 
enbielachM. 
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eit'mtWa.  rectton  from  west  to  fast.     Besides  it,  there  are  the 
''••'V""^  Gail,  the  Moll,  the  Lyser,  the  Glan,  the  Guik,  and 
ihc  Larani.     Both  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  general- 
ly abound  with  fish. 

Cannthia  is  divided  into  the  Lower  and  the  Up- 
per Carinttiias.  In  the  former  division,  the  principal 
towns  arc  Klagenfurth,  St  Veit,  Frie«ach,  V^olken, 
St  Andres,  Wolfsberg,  and  Gurk.  Those  of  Upper 
Cannthia  arc  ViUach  and  Gmund.  The  states  are 
constituted  here  as  in  Austria,  their  as&emblies  be- 
ing held  at  Klagenfurth,  which  is  considered  as  the 
capital  of  the  whole  province.  This  is  the  seat  also 
•of  the  ordinary  administration  for  one  part  of  the 
duchy  ;  that  for  the  other  is  at  ViUach.  The  mili- 
tary establishment  of  Carinthia  is  under  a  governor 
or  land-captain.  A  regiment  of  foot  is  usually  quar- 
tered here ;  and  to  the  military  state  of  the  house 
of  Austria  it  has  been  accustomed  to  contribute  an- 
nually to  the  amount  of  6;i7t(j95  florins. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  this  duchy  in  the 
7th  century.  The  system  of  religious  belief  and 
practice  generally  acknowledged  over  the  whole  of 
It,  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
properly,  indeed,  is  the  only  one  that  is  tolerated, 
though  there  are  also  found  in  the  country  many 
Protestants  and  adherents  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 
There  are  here  two  bishoprics,  nine  chapters,  and 
nineteen  convents.  The  bishops  are  those  uf  Gurk 
and  Lavaiit,  who  are  bubject  to  the  archbishop  of 
Salzburg;  in  which  dignitary,  as  well  as  in  the  bi- 
shop of  Bamberg,  there  is  also  vested  a  considerable 
portion  of  ihe  territory  of  this  country. 

In  regard  to  the  spirit  of  industry,  and  of  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  enterprise,  the  people  of 
Carinthia,  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 

Erovitices  of  the  empire,  hold  a  sort  of  middle  etate, 
aving  their  minds  less  directed  towards  such  objects 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Aus 
trian  8ilesia  ;  but  in  a  proportional  drgree  more  so 
than  those  of  Hungary,  the  two  Galhcias,  Transyl- 
,  vania,  and  Istria.  As  to  the  matters  which  in  this 
department  have  principally  excited  their  attention, 
this,  of  course,  fell  (o  be  regulated  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  the  nature  of  their  produce.  The  mines  are 
the  great  source  of  the  riches  of  Carinthia  ;  and  its 
principal  manufactures,  accordingly,  are  those  of 
steel  and  iron.  In  1789,  Carinthia  is  reckoned  to 
have  had  14-9  wire-drawing  mills,  82  forgea  for  nails, 
nnd  267  ordinary  forges.  Here  the  renowntd  steel 
denominated  Brescia  is  made.  The  manufacture  of 
arms  at  Fertlacb  occupies  500  persons.  There  is 
also  at  Friesach,  in  this  district,  a  great  manufactory 
of  silver  lace.  From  the  lead  that  is  furnished  here 
in  such  quantity  and  perfection,  a  great  deal  of  ce- 
ruse IS  prepared.  Goats'  and  chamois  skins  arc  also 
a  considerable  object  of  attention,  and  the  workmen 
in  those  branches  are  in  high  reputation.  One  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  commerce  of  Carinthia^ 
ia  that  which  consists  in  the  transport  of  those  vast 
numbers  of  cattle  that  are  sent  from  that  country 
into  the  states  of  Venice,  It  exports,  at  the  same 
time,  various  other  arttiles,  either  in  the  form  of 
raw  produce,  or  of  roanuf<ictured  goods.  These  are 
chiefly  its  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  calamine,  Aax, 
liiicoi  hides  of  auimals|  borscs,  grain,  and  cloths. 


Its  imports  are  wines,  spirituous  liquorii  *u0tr»  cot*  C^ 
ton,  coffee,  drugs,  corn,  cloths,  and  salt.    T6i«  couo*/~ 
try  is  stated  to  sell,  in  common  years,  to  the  amoui 
of  1,470,37.'}  florins,  and  it  buys  to  the  amount 
895,172  flonns;  thus  obtaiaing  a  balance  in  its  fa 
vour  to  the  amount  of  575,201  florins.     In  a  noor 
general  view,  the  whole  extent  of  the  income  of  thel 
duchy  has  been  considered  to  amount  to  1' 
florins ;  its  annual  expenditure  to  2,S12,.1t)  t 
thus  leaving  to  it  disposable  funds  the  amount 
208,393  florii>«.     Of  the  whole  aggrc^tc  of  die 
turns  which  this  duchy  obtains  annually  from  artic 
exported,  more  than  a  half  is  commonly  derived  froial 
the  produce  of  its  mines.     The  trade  of  the  dueh^J 
10  general,  is  maintained  and  regulated  by  its 
ber  of  commerce. 

The  amount  of  the  sums  which  the  province 
Carintliia  has  contributed  to  the  general  funds  of  ill 
state,  has  for  several  distinct  years  been  r\:.\ 
stand  thus  :    Busching  estimates  the  contri 
1770,  at  2,38(i.S84  florins.     SchLrrer  *tai 
tribution  for  the  year  17S0,  to  have  been  I 
florins.     In  1803,  according  to  the  manual  ot  Ltzlc^ 
fort,  Carinthia  contributed  to   the  general  funds 
the  state   ii„j(X),000  florins  ;  or,  according  to  Celt- 
hart,  2,600.000.     The  annual  return  from  this 
vince  to  the  Montanisticum,  or  that  particular  rrru 
nue  which  the  emperor  derives  from  ull  thi:  minet  iaj 
his  dominions,  is  48,351  florins. 

With  revpect  to  the  situation  of  its  towns,  the  sp*^ 
pearaiice  of  Its  buildings,  or  other  circumstances  chiefiy 
of  a  local  nature,  Carinthia  offers  httlc  to  attract  psrti- 
cularattirition.   Klagenfurth,  though  it  cannot  be dll- 
ed  handsome,  is  yet  a  large  and  pleasing  town,  and co> 
tains  several  considerable  edifices,  as  well  as  ipaiioui 
squares.    This  is  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Pcrzia 
and  Rosenberg,  and  a  great  number  of  counts  lod  in- 
ferior nobility.    The  streets  are  spacious,  ioicrKClin^ 
each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and   the  public  ntouu* 
mcnia,  statues,  and    fountains,  which  arc  genenHf 
of  large  dimension!:,  though  they  convey  no  very  t»- 
vourable  idea  of  the  state  of  the  arts  iii  the  cnUDf7> 
yet  serve  to  give  to  the  place  an  appearacce  of  dig- 
nity and  importance.     The  city   is  surrounded  bj 
walls  and  a  ditch,  but  these  are   not  in  auy  raf«- 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  constitute  it  a  place  of  strcitpb- 
St  Veit  is  a  pretty  town,  with  handsome  housei,!^] 
a  spacious  market-place.     There  is  here  a  fine  foui-- 
tain,  the  water  of  which  falls  into  a  basin  of  guod 
form,  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  white  matblr, 
and  which,  according  to  Busching,  is  five  fslbooii 
in  circumference.     This  is  said  to  be  a  Roman  wu- 
quity.     About  half-way   between   these  lowni  ii  i 
swampy  tract,    called  the   Saaler-moss,    which  ^u 
been  considered  by  some  to  be  the  site  of  the  sncint 
Tiburnia.     Busching  says,  that  on   this  plain  there ; 
arc  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  i  but  I 
Kuttner,  when  travelling  in  that  quarter,  could  boxA 
it  bc'L-ms,  discover  the  traces  of  aiiv  such  ruins,  uoi 
even  learn  by  tradition  any  thing  ot  thtir  existence. 

Wens  are  a  prevalent  disorder  in  Carinthia, 
as  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Styria,     Wbc 
have  attained  a  certain  size,  they   may   genei 
considered  as  indicative  of  a  slate  of  idiotcy.    Hrc 
it  is,  that  crettus,  or  idiots,  are  not   uoconusoo 
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fiarta.  There  are  difftrent  gradations  of  them, 
Horn  any  occur  in  such  a  state  of  miTC  vege- 
tancy  as  those  that  arc  met  with  in  the  Valais  in  Swit> 
zerland.  Various  cau&rs  have  been  assigned  for  this 
tnelancho!y  phenomenon.  Two  of  these  maybe  men- 
ttoncd.  They  have  been  attributed  by  some  writcrg 
to  couBoed  air,  others  have  considered  thrm  to  be 
the  consequence  of  the  badness  or  the  scarcity  of 
water. 

The  history  of  Carinthia  comprises  few  topics  of 
^reat  interest.  This  province  was  formerly  a  part 
of  Carnia  and  Noricum,  and  it  derives  its  name  from 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  the  Cami  to 
wit,  who  were  a  colony  of  I  he  Celtes,  and  were  cal- 
led in  later  times  Carantani  and  Carinthi.  The  pre- 
sent population  of  the  country  is  descended  partly 
from  the  ancient  Germans,  and  partly  from  the 
Wends.  This  duchy  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of 
Bavaria.  In  12S2,  the  Emperor  Rodolph  I.  con- 
ferred it  as  a  fief  on  the  Count  of  Tyrol.  He  ha- 
ving entered  into  a  compromise  with  Albrccht  of 
Austria,  in  respect  of  which  it  was,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  male  issue,  to  descend  to  the  heirs  of  Al- 
brecht  ;  it  was,  accordingly,  in  1S35,  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  Austrian  Duke  Otto.  At  the  time 
of  the  division  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  1393,  this 
duchy,  with  some  others,  devolved  upon  the  Styrian 
Kne,  and  was  held  by  the  Styrian  branch  of  that  line. 
Under  Maximilian  1.  it  formed  one  part  of  the  mo- 
imrchy.  It  has  since  continued  to  belong  to  the 
Austrian  family,  and  of  course  is  at  present  vest- 
ed in  the  emperor  as  head  of  that  house.  This 
dochy  was  in  1797  over-run  by  the  French,  under 
Bonaparte. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  are  extract- 
ed from  the  latest  statistical  accouut  of  the  Austrian' 
monarchy. 

The  population,  in  1801,  of  the  circle  of  Klagen-^ 
ftirth,  176,762 ;  of  Villach,  1 1 7.815  ;  and  of  the  whole 
duchy,  300,000.  Number  of  marriages,  2912  j  of 
births,  8260 ;  and  of  deaths,  7288. 


Ecclesiastics  .   .  . 

Nobles 

People  ia  employs 
^tizeni    , 
Peasaats   .   . 
Ajtisaos 


Cities     II 

Market-towns    ...                   ........  25 

Vfllag«s 2,801 

HouKt 51,313 

606 

50S 

606 

4,998 

27,932 

21,399 

Lodgen *4,502 

Males 139,028 

Females , 146,505 

Fsmibcs 48,266 

Protectant  parishes,  1789 16 

Protestants .   .    J5,S55 

Convents  after  the  redaction     19 

Germans 250,000 

Slaves 50,000 

See  Peuchet's  Diedonnaire  Un/versel  de  ia  Geo- 
gropkie  OmmeTfontt ;  Tableau  Statisiiquc  de  la  Mo* 


narchie  Aulrichienue,  par  Raymond  &  Rotli ;  Ann. 
lies  yri/aircji  de  la  Geoor.  el  de  l^Hist,  publieen  par 
M.  MdlteBrun;  and  Kuttner's  Travels,     (k)  s 

CARlSSAj  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pcntan* 
dna,  and  order  Monogynia,     See  Botany,  p.  1+3. 

CARLINA,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  clas&  Syn- 
gem  hia,  and  order  Polygamia  iEqualis.  See  Botan Y» 
p.  292. 

CARLISLE,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  fertile  vale, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Eden,  which  falls  into 
the  Solway  Frith,  five  miles  below ;  having  the  PettrcU 
ou  the  cast,  and  Catdew  on  the  west,  both  of  which 
empty  themselves  into  this  river,  the  former  about  a 
mile  above  the  city,  and  the  latter  about  half  a  mile 
below  it.  It  was  till  very  lately  surrounded  by  an- 
cient walls,  most  part  of  which  have  been  removed, 
in  order  to  afford  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  court-houses,  and  to  enlarge  the  town. 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  antiqnari* 
ans  respecting  the  etymology  of  the  word  Carlisle. 
It  wa«  called  by  the  Romans  and  Britons,  LuguvaU 
Uum,  and  Lugul)aHium,  or  LugubalUa.  The  most 
probable  notion  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Celtic, 
Cacr,  a  city  j  and  Luel,  signifying  the  town  or  city  of 
Luel. 

The  history  of  Carlisle,  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity  ;  nor  have  we 
auy  wtll  authenticated  account  of  the  site  or  form  of 
the  place  in  distant  antiquity.  Leland,  an  author 
whose  accuracy  and  veracity  can  hardly  be  disputed, 
observes,  *•  The  hole  site  of  the  towne,  is  sore 
chauugid.  For  whereas  the  stretes  were,  and  great 
cdiBccs,  now  be  vacant  and  garden  plottes.  The 
cite  of  Cairluel  stondeih  in  the  forest  of  Yncle- 
wood.  The  cite  ys  yn  compace  scant  a  myle,  and  ys 
walled  with  a  right  iayre  and  stronge  wal,  ex  lapide 
qHfidralo  subrujo.  In  diggyug  to  make  new  build* 
yngs  yn  the  towne,  often  tymcs  hath  bene,  and  now 
alate  fownd  diverse  foundations  of  the  old  cite,  as 
paivmentes  of  stretes,  so  hold  and  mauldid,  that  when 
yt  was  strongly  touched  yt  went  almost  to  mowldcr." 
After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  it  decUncd  till 
the  7ih  cenlurj'j  when  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, rebuilt  it,  and  encompased  it  with  a  strong  wall 
of  stone.  From  the  time  of  this  prince  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Danish  invaders,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
much  augmented  in  importance  and  power.  When, 
however,  those  barbarous  ravagers  had  possessed 
tliemselves  of  the  uortlierii  part  of  this  island,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  a  debtructiun  so  complete, 
that  it  continued  a  heap  of  ruins  till  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  when  one  of  William's  subjects  is 
said  to  have  built  some  parts  of  the  city.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  King  William  Rufus,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  city  for- 
tihed.  Henry  I.  erected  Carlisle  into  a  bishop's  see, 
and  appointed  Adclulph,  bis  confessor,  the  first  bi- 
shop ;  and  likewise  completed  the  monastery.  Ste> 
phen,  about  the  beginning  of  his  rcigu,  gave  ibis 
country  to  David,  king  of  Scotland,  to  procure  his 
aid  again&t  Henry  II.  After  the  death  of  David, 
which  happened  not  long  after,  Stephen  took  Carlisle 
from  the  Scote^  and  granted  to  the  city  the  first  cbar> 
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Carlisle.  tCT,  which  was  afterwarda  consumed  ly  an  accideotal 
-  V  — '  fire.  In  the  29th  of  He«ry  Vlll.  Carlisle  was  be- 
sieged  by  an  army  of  8000  men,  and  being  repulsed 
by  the  garrison,  were  afterwards  intercepted  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  ordered  the  leaders  with  70 
others  to  be  immediately  executed  on  the  city  walls. 
Ib  1644  this  city  wa»  Burrcndercd  to  the  parliament 
forces  under  General  Leslie,  after  a  siege  of  nearly 
eight  months.  In  17i5,  Carlisle  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  rebel  army,  commanded  by  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  and  afterwards  retaken  by  the  king** 
forces,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  During 
these  unhappy  times,  Carlisle  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able military  importance,  and  kept  up  the  appearance 
of  a  formidable  place  ;  sentinels  were  Btationed  at 
every  gate,  on  the  walls,  at  the  castle,  &c.  and  the 
gates  were  shut  and  locked  every  night  with  much 
military  parade;  and,  as  a  signal  when  to  shut  the 
garrison  gates,  a  gun  was  fired  in  twilight,  when  a 
white  horse  could  not  be  seen  at  the  dibtance  of  a 
mile  from  the  fortifications. 

So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  were  mere  hovels,  con- 
Structed  principally  of  wood,  laths,  and  mud  ;  the  ga- 
beU  fronted  the  streets,  the  doors  were  generally  in  the 
centre,  and  many  of  the  houses  had  porches  projecting 
two  or  three  yards  into  the  streets-  The  front  door 
was  arched  or  Gothic,  to  correspond  with  the  gabel, 
.and  the  diminutive  windows  were  of  the  same  order. 
The  doors  were  of  oak,  remarkably  strong  and  clumeyj 
,  put  together  with  wooden  pins,  a  part  of  which  pro- 

jected a  considerable  way  from  the  door,  and  some- 
times placed  in  figures  romantically  irregular.  The 
streets  were  badly  paved,  and  had  ditches  or  kennels 
on  each  side,  which  being  the  reservoirs  of  all  kinds 
of  filth,  rendered  the  air  impure,  and  consequently 
the  city  very  unwholesome.  But  as  the  prospect  of 
future  warfare  vanished,  trade  and  manufactures  be- 
gan to  increase,  and  an  equal  aug;mentation  of  wealth, 
spirit,  and  ta»te  for  improvement,  took  place  ;  so  that 
Carlisle,  at  tlie  present  day,  in  the  openness  of  its 
streets,  neatness  and  elegance  of  its  buildings,  and  re- 
spectability of  its  inhabitants,  is  excelled  by  few 
towns  of  equal  size  in  Great  Britain.  Carlisle  affords 
several  coinmudious  inns,  and  maintains  an  intercourse 
with  other  parts  of  the  island  by  several  regular  mall 
and  stage  coaches,  waggons,  &c.  There  it  a  stone 
bridge  over  the  Caldew  ou  the  west  side,  leading  into 
the  cily,  and  two  on  the  norih  side  over  the  river 
Eden,  one  of  four  and  the  other  of  eight  arches  j  all 
of  which  are  extremely  narrow  and  ill  cunstructt'd. 
parliament  have  vt-ry  recently  granted  the  sum  of 
L..  lU.OOO  to  the  County,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  new  bridge  over  thr  Eden  ;  and  we  understand 
that  the  magistrates  have  ordered  it  to  be  immediau- 
ly  begun. 

uFrom  the  market-place,  the  principal  streets,  call- 
ed £ngli«h  street.  Castle-street,  Scotch  street,  and 
Fibiier^treet,  diverge  as  from  a  centre.  At  the 
head  of  the  latter,  is  the  antieni  Guild  hall,  a  mean 
edifice,  built  of  brick,  and  nppropnated  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  eight  free  tradem  uz.  merchants,  butchers, 
tanners,  weavers,  tailors,  dkinjiert,  smiths,  and  shoe- 
makers. 

Carlisle  contains  a  few  public  buildings  deserving 
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of  particular  notice.     The  Cathedral  church  of  St 
Mary'Sf  is  a  venerable  structure,  partly  of  GothiaJ 
and  partly  of  Saxon  architecture ;  where  is  pcrfor 
ed  the  parochial  and  cathedral  service,  and  in  a  par 
of  it  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  holds  the  consis* 
tory  court.    The  choir  and  aisles  of  this  building 
of  beautiful  Gothic  architecture,  with  cliKtertd  co« 
lumns  and  pointed  arches.     I  u  the  aisles,  on  each 
are  many  singular  legendary  paintings,  of  the  historfJ 
of  St  Augustine,  St  Cuthbert,  and  the  Romish  Sc, 
Anthony.    In  the  Abbey,  contiguous  to  the  church»| 
and  in  which  the  church  properly  stands,  are  sevcraTj 
ancient  buildings,  thedeanry,  fratery,  &:c.,  which  ha*' 
been  lately  considerably  improved  by  the  dean  mi' 
chapter.     St  Cuthberts,  the  other  parith  churcii,  i«i 
a  modern  edifice,  plain,  and  without  ornament.      Be- 
sides thcjie  two  churches,  there  is,  in  Carlisle,  a  Qua-! 
ker'a  meeting-house,  a  Presbyterian  chapd,  two  Me« 
thodist  chapels,  an  Anabaptist  chapel,  and  a  Catho-  ' 
lie  chapel. 

The  castle  ia  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  at  the 
north  west  extremity  of  the  city.     The  donjon,  or 
great  tower,  wliose  walls  are  12  feet  in  thickn«n^ 
constructed  agreeably  to  the  old  mode  of  defence, 
was  formerly  strengthened  by  a  draw -bridge  over  a 
wide  ditch  -,  there  is  also  a  half-moon  battery  mount- 
ed with  cannon,  and  a  large  platform  also  mounted 
under  cover  of  the  outer  wall.     A  well  of  vast  depth, 
within  the  tower,  supplied  the  garriaoD  with  water. 
In  the  outer  castle  is  a  fine  grass  plot,  a  garden,  a 
governor's  house,  and  an  armoury  lately  erected,  ca- 
pable of  containing  10,000  stand  of  armo.     Here  the 
dreary  dungeon  is  shewn  the  curious  visitor,  where 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  who»e  beauty,  misconduct,  and 
misfortunes  are  alike  famous  in  history,  was  conEned, 
after  her  defeat  at  Langside.     During  her  tmprisoft- 
meiit,  the  royal  captive  used  to  walk  tn  front  of  the 
castle,  which   yet  retains  the  name  of  the   Lady's 
Walk  ;  and  tradition  says,  that  with  hrr  bai>d  she 

{)lanted  some  ash  trees,  whose  spreading  brancbeilill 
ately  shaded  this  consecrated  walk. 

That  the  castle  of  Carlisle  has  been  a  Roman  for- 
tiilcatiun,  there  can  hardly  exist  a  doubt ;  but  having 
always,  in  times  of  commotion  aod  tumult,  beea  the 
assailable  point,  it  has  undergone  so  many  alteratioot 
and  repairs,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  of  (he 
original  building  to  be  discovered.  The  old  centrt 
tower,  or  keep,  appears,  from  the  stile  of  the  arcki* 
lecture,  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 1. ;  and  at  some  parts  of  the  basement  of  the 
external  buttresses  of  the  north  wall,  where  the  mo- 
dern easing  of  stone  added  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry V 1 1  U  16  broken  down  by  the  decay  of  the  em- 
b.iakmpiit  below,  a  part  of  the  original  may  easily  be 
observed.  The  stones  of  this  wall  being  difftftot 
from  any  in  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  and 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  materials  that  com- 
pose the  remains  of  the  great  Roman  wall  which 
crosbvd  ibe  nurthern  countiesi  of  England,  it  is  oot 
uiireu&onable  to  suppose  the  casitlc  nearly  of  the  Mme 
datf,  aad,  consequently,  erected  by  the  Roman  em- 
peror Adrian.  The  base  of  this  still  extends  to  tbe 
bottom  of  the  hilt  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and 
has  been  erected  as  a  bulwark  to  defend  aud  secure 
the  fabric  against  xhc  floods  of  Edeu,  which  river  ap- 
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MSrs  to  have  formerlj  run  uader  the  cattle  wall*. 
The  various  alterations  and  additions  that  bare  been 
made  to  the  castle  at  different  periods,  can  easily  be 
traced  to  the  reigrq  of  Elisabeth,  when  it  under- 
weot  a  thorough  repair ;  and'  from  thence  to  the 
time  of  Ohver  Cromwell,  when  the  keep  was  con« 
verted  into  a  battery,  and  long  guns,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  command  the  town,  mounted  on  the 
roof. 

In  I807t  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for 
erecting  court  houses,  &c.  on  the  site  of  the  citadel 
adjoining  the  English  gate.  The  work  was  imme- 
diately begun,  on  a  very  extensive  plan,  and  is  now 
nearly  completed.  The  citadri  was  a  very  Urge 
building,  consisting  of  a  ttrong  *<]uare  tower,  con- 
nected to  two  large  bastions,  aud  was  built  by  order 
of  Henry  VIII. 

The  county  goal  is  a  mean  edifice,  built  of  stone, 
and  situated  at  the  head  of  English  Street.    No  fur- 


niture beloogi  to  the  prison,  but  what  is  found  h^ 

ere,  who  are  af 
The  city  prison 


t>v 
the  unfortunate  persons  confined  there,  who  are  aU 


lowed  merely  straw  fur  their  beds. 
ii  placed  above  the  Scotch  gates. 

The  town  hall,  or  Moot  Hall,  and  council  cham- 
ber, stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  is  held 
the  courts  of  asaitr,  the  quarter  sessions,  the  mayor's 
court ;  and  there  two  members  of  parliameot  are 
elected  for  the  city.  The  council  chamber  is  oroft- 
mented  with  a  cupola  and  clock. 

Carlisle  contains  few  charitable  institutioai.  A 
dispensary  was  first  established  in  1782,  where  the 
medical  gentlemen  ar%  in  the  habit  of  giving  their 
advice  and  attendance  gratuitously.  The  apothecary* 
whose  duty  is  to  prepare  and  deliver  the  medicines 
prescribed  by  the  physicians,  has  a  salary  of  about 
jC60  per  annum.  There  are  two  workhouses  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  indigent  poor,  a  school  of  in- 
dustry, where  thirty  girls  are  taught  sewing,  writing, 
reading,  Sic.  and  two  schools  supported  by  subscrip- 
tioD,  one  on  Lancaster's  and  the  other  on  Bell's  plan, 
besides  Sunday  schools. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  recorder^  twelve 
aldermen,  twenty-four  common  councilmen,  and  two 
Itailiffst  One  of  the  aldermen  is  annually  elected 
mayor,  and  th^ other  annual  placemen  are  choteu  out 
of  the  common  counciL  The  subordinate  officers 
are  three  Serjeants  at  mace,  five  beadles,  or  town  sca- 
vengers. The  Serjeants  act  as  baihffs  in  processes 
before  the  mayor's  court ;  and  to  them  is  committed 
the  eaecution  of  summons  and  writs  of  arrest  for 
debt  issued  for  it.  The  Serjeants  and  beadles  wear 
the  corporation  livery,  which  is  brown  turned  up 
with  red ;  and  their  places  are  generally  for  life. 
The  office  of  the  latter  is  to  keep  the  streets  clean, 
and  to  put  into  execution  the  punishment  awarded 
to  offenders  within  the  mayor's  jurisdiction.  The 
liberties  of  the  corporation  extend  a  few  yards  with- 
out the  kite  of  the  city  walls,  and  are  ascertained  by 
vrhat  is  called  (he  Frct-Iidge  stone. 

The  printing  or  stamping  of  cotton  was  first  esta- 
blwhed  iu  the  year  17(il,  which  was  followed  by  wea- 
ving, and  afterwards  spinning  ;  all  of  which  branches 
have  been  carried  on  to  a  vrry  great  extent.  Carlisle 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  fish 
books  and  whips,  though  not  much  »o  at  present. 


There  are  four  public  breweries,  and  three  iron  and  C»iki>> 
brass  founderies.  It  also  poseesses  five  flourishing  ^^Hr'^ 
hanks,  two  of  which  issue  notes  on  their  own  account. 
The  importations  to  Sandfield,  commonly  called  Port- 
Carlisle,  consist  principally  of  iron,  tar,  deals,  slates, 
salt,  sugar,  rum,  &c.  ;  and  the  exportations  consist 
of  grain,  oak  bark,  flour,  timber,  lead,  alabaster,  &c. 
The  air  of  Carlisle  is  particularly  salubrious.  The 
population  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  accurately  takes 
at  four  different  periods,  was  as  follows : 

In  1763  there  were  1050  rarailles,  ami  4158  inhabiUuits. 
1780  1605  6«99 

1706  831«  8716 

In  the  year  180?,  the  enumeration,  according  to 
act  of  parliament,  waj  1420  houses,  and  10,875  in< 
habitants  ;  of  these  5133  were  males,  5742  females. 
Owing  chiefly  to  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills, 
and  the  spirit  of  trade,  the  population  has  of  late 
years  been  rapidly  increasing. — The  following  are  the 
population  returns  for  1811 ; 

Inhabited  houses , 1^658 

Families  which  occupy  them 2,829 

Houses  building  ...............  7 

Houses  uninhabited 51 

Families  employed  in  agriculture I54> 

Ditto  in  trades,  manufactures,  3cc 2,301 

Ditto  in  neither  of  these  classes 394> 

Number  of  males 5,628 

Number  of  females 6,90S 

Total  population 12,531 

The  market  day,  every  Saturday,  is  abundantljr 
supplied  with  provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  is  consider- 
ed by  the  farmers  as  one  of  the  best  com  markets  in 
England. 

Immense  strata  of  siliceoua  sandstone,  usually  de- 
nominated Jrccitone,  occur  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  whence  the  stones  employed  in  building  are 
principally  obtained.  Gypsum,  or  alabaster,  is  also 
found  here.  Several  Roman  coins  and  antiquities 
have,  at  various  times,  been  found  in  and  about  Car- 
lisle. Distance  from  London  SOI  miles,  from  Edin- 
burgh 96,  from  Dublin  200.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  this  article,  see  Hutchin- 
son's HUtory  of  Cumberiaru/.  Burns  and  Nichol- 
son's Hutorif  of  Cwnberlaiid.  Camdeu's  Brilari' 
RIO.  Hook's  Archtrologia.  Horsley's  BriUtnnia 
Iio'»ami.  Leland'»  IltHtrary.  Pennant's  Tour  from 
Downing  to  Alston  Moor.  Jollie's  Cumberland  Guide 
aiid  Dirccto>y.     (j.  6.) 

CARLISLE.  New,  the  principal  town  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland  in  Pennsylvauia,  is  pleasant- 
ly situated  in  a  plain  near  the  southern  bank  of 
Couedgwinet  creek,  a  water  of  the  Susquehaopah. 
The  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone  and  brick,  are 
tolerably  good.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  the 
streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles;  and 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  Dickinson's  col- 
lege, a  court  bause  and  gaol,  and  four  places  for 
pubhc  worhhip,  which  belong  to  the  Presbyterians, 
Germans,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
college  was  founded  by  John  Dickinson,  Esq.  the 
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Cvtow.  author  of  jeveral  tract*,  and  its  revcnuf  arises  from 
^"^C^^  jfi  4000  on  funded  certificate*,  and  10,000  acres  of 
land.  It  supports  a  principal,  three  professors,  and 
has  a  e«od  philosophical  apparatus^  and  a  library 
containing  more  than  3000  volumes.  Mr  A«he,  in 
his  travels  recently  published,  remarks,  that  '*  Car- 
lisle has  a  college,  and  the  reputation  of  a  place  of 
learning.  This  may  be  so,  but  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  dispute  it ;  and  though  indeed  I  saw  an  old 
brick  building  called  the  university,  in  which  the 
scholars  had  not  left  a  whole  pane  of  glass,  I  did 
not  meet  a  man  of  decent  literature  in  the  town." 
Number  of  houses  400.  Population  1500.  West 
Long.  77°  6',  North  Lat.  17"  47'.  Sec  Morse's  Ame- 
rican Gazetteer,  and  Ashe's  Travels  in  America  in 
1806,  Letter  1.     (tc) 

CARLOW,  or  CatherlogHj  a  county  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  on  the 
rorth  by  Kildarc,  on  ihe  north-west  by  Queen's 
County,  on  the  north- east  by  Wicklow,  on  the  south- 
east by  Wexford,  and  on  the  west  and  tsouth-west  by 
Kilkenny.  The  part  of  the  county  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Barrow,  is  covered  with  high  and 
rough  hills,  and  in  the  south-eastern  part  that  is  con- 
tiguous to  Wexford,  there  is  another  mountainous 
district,  stretching  from  the  rocky  mount  called  Lein- 
iter  to  another  eminence  called  Blackstairs.  The 
level  part  of  the  county  is  rich  and  fertile,  the  soil 
is  of  a  calcareous  nature,  and  in  many  places  the  cul- 
tivation has  extended  considerably  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  Leases  which  formeriy  ran  for  thirty- 
one  years  and  three  lives,  have  been  of  late  granted 
for  twenty-one  years  and  one  life  ;  and  the  fee  has 
been  more  transferred  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  The  average  rents  in  this  county  are 
508.  per  acre.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land. 


Baronies. 

Acres. 

.Tiouniains  uiiu 
Acres. 

Ruthvilly 

28,.5I0 

Carlow 

18,467 

Forth 

21,601 

1,937 

Idrone 

88,615 

7,100 

St  Mullint 

16,303 

3,171 

123,516 


12,217 


Carlow  is  reckoned  one  of  the  first  dairy  cbufities 
in  Ireland.  The  dairies  consist  of  from  20  to  50 
COW9,  and,  during  the  season,  produce  1^  cwt.  of 
butter  per  cow.  Barley  of  the  best  quality  is  raised 
in  Carlow,  and  a  larger  qtiautity  is  sown  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  carried  by  the  ca- 
nal from  Carlow  to  Dublin  ;  and  in  the  north  it  is 
consumed  by  the  illicit  d»tilleries. 

Iron  ore,  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese) limestone,  marie,  and  a  gri-at  variety  of  days, 
are  found  in  the  county  ;  but  its  mineralogy  has  not 
yet  been  carefully  examined. 

The  principal  river  in  Carlow  is  the  river  Barrow, 
which  traverses  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and 
forms  its  western  boundary  for  many  miles.  Tint 
river  is  navigable,  and  Us  navigation  has  of  late  been 
{reatly  improved.     The  river  Slaney  also,  crosses  the 


eastern  part  of  the  county,  andj  though  small  in  sftCi 
it  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. 

Carlow  is  about  33  English  miles  long  from  north  « 
to  south,  and  29  miles  broad  at  its  greatest  breadth.  - 
It  contains  22.),098  English  acres,   or  3+t  square  - 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  50  parishes.    The  principal 
towns   are    Carlow,  Loighlinbridge,   Tullow,    Pala- 
tine town,  and  Rutland,  Hacketstown,  Clonegal,  and 
Gousbridge.    The  number  of  houses  is  B7t»3,  which,, 
at  the  rate  of  five  to  each  house,  gives  a  population 
of  43,815.     See  Transactions  oflJie  Dulilm  HociHtfi 
Young's  Tour  in  Ireland',   Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a- 
Map  of  Ireland;  and  Wakefield's  Slatitticai  Ortd'Po- 
lilictU  Account  <^ Ireland t  London,  1812.     (J) 

CARLOW,  Catherlogh,  or  Catmerloch,  x 
word  which  signifies  i\\e  fortress  in  the  lake,  is  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  is  situated  oa 
the  east  side  of  the  river  Barrow,  in  the  norlh.w<«r 
pan  of  the  county.  The  town,  which  is  regularly 
built,  is  superior  in  riches  to  most  towns  in  Ireland* 
and  has  some  good  public  buildings.  There  are  here 
some  ruins  of  a  fine  abbey,  which  was  built  in  A.  D. 
634.  T'he  town  was  formerly  walled,  and  defecded 
by  a  castle,  which  has  a  turret  situated  upon  an  emi- 
nence which  overhangs  the  Barrow.  Considerable 
quantities  of  coal  and  coarse  woollen  cloth  are  tx* 
ported ;  and  its  trade  is  facilitated  by  the  improved 
navigation  of  the  Barrow,  which  communicates  with 
Waterford  river,  and  with  the  grand  canal.  Coane 
implements)  such  as  reaping  hooks,  scythes,  or  sheen» 
are  manufactured  here.  There  it  a  large  seminzry  io 
Carlow  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  prieitstf 
The  part  of  the  town  called  Graingf,  '  '  '?jcett 
County's  side  of  the  bridge,  contained,  i9#0 

inhabitants,  and  Carlow  5335,  in  all, 
t«nts>  and  1109  houses.     West  Long.  * 
Lat.  52°  50*.     Sec  Beaufort's  Book  of  ICoadt ;  and 
Wakefield's  Statistical  and  Political  Account  of  Ire* 
land,  London,  1812.      (j) 

CARLSBAD,  or  Wary,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  ta 
the  circle  of  Saatz,  situated  on  the  river  Eger,  and 
celebrated  for  its  hot  springs,  which  were  discovered 
in  1370,  by  Charles  IV.  while  he  was  hunting.  Thil 
town,  which  is  now  much  frequented  as  a  watering 
place,  contains  several  public  buildings,  such  aa  the 
church,  the  Hotel  dc  Ville,  the  new  theatre,  the  haS 
of  Bohemia,  and  that  of  Saxony.  The  part  of  thtf 
town  called  the  Wiete,  or  the  Meadow,  is  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  quarter  of  the  town.  It  coa* 
sists  of  a  long  range  of  houses,  before  which  is  ao  et» 
planade  adorned  with  fine  chesnut  trees,  and  which 
stretch  even  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Tocpel.  Thf 
lower  story  of  the  houses  is  occupied  by  shops  attd 
work  houses.  Carlnbad  is  most  frequented  in  th> 
months  of  June  aud  July.  The  principal  maaufao* 
tures  of  the  place,  are  works  of  tin  and 
steel ;  and  the  arms  fabricated  here  are  known  o' 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  principal  spring,  called 
the  Sfruikl,  discharges,  with  great  velocity,  aliuui 
352  cubic  feet  of  water  hourly,  through  a  carious  n 
turdl  vault,  or  incrustation  of  stalactite,  and  has  a 
perature  of  165*^  of  Fahrenheit.  An  esplaiiade  and  a 
fine  sallooD,  built  by  M.  de  Saldeni>  the  Ruaaian  ni- 
nister,  serves  as  a  promenade  to  those  who  driaktto 
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wateri.  The  Nenbrunnen,  or  New  Spring,  is  not  so 
warm  ai  the  fonner.  It  hai,  however,  been  in  great 
request  for  some  years,  and  Bcveral  changes  have  been 
propoeed  on  the  basin  which  receives  it.  Here  is  the 
3^  '■'"■'"'/ and  the  7yj^re«'e«iruMnrn»  with  a  house 
b  e  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the  lower  itory 

ot  wiut-M  contains  very  line  baths,  and  apartoients 
for  the  bathers.  The  Sclilossltruunatt  or  Spring  of 
the  Castle,  has  been  more  recently  discovered.  It 
contitins  more  fixed  air  than  the  rest,  and  has  a  tem« 
perature  from  120°  to  125«  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
Kalte  Sauesiiiig  is  another  excellent  spring,  which 
iisues  out  of  a  rock  of  granite  behind  the  brasiery, 
but  has  no  basin.  It  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
fixed  air,  about  dvn  inches  thick. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Klaprotb*  one 
htmdred  cubic  inches  of  the  Carlsbad  water  contains^ 

I   !  I  ills- 

Dry  carbonated  soda ^9 

Equal  to  107^  grains  when  cryataUiscil 

Dry  sulpliat-'  of  soda TOg- 

£q  ^  grains  when  crystalUsed 

Muria'  :i S4t 

Carbonate  of  hme 12 

Silex 2^ 

Oxide  oi  iron *. 

Of  carbonic  acid  32  cubic  inches.  ^ 

158^ 

y  The  waters  of  CarUbad  are  used  in  a  great  variety 
of  diiordcTS,  but  particularly  in  dyspeptic  complaints, 
obstructions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  diseases  of  the 
unnary  passages  and  kidneys,  and  in  the  uterine 
•ystem  in  females.  About  five  pints,  divided  into 
fourteen  cup»,  are  drunk  at  an  average  by  each  in- 
ilividual  every  day.     Several  hundred  pounds  of  sul- 

?hate  of  soda  are  annually  prepared  from  the  water, 
'hr  regular  population  of  Ctirlsbad  is  about  3U00 ; 
and  in  the  years  1799  and  1800,  about  3000  stran- 
gers came  to  take  she  benefit  of  the  baths.  E,  Long, 
12^  52-.  N.  Lau  50°  14'  58".  See  D.  Bccher,  Ab- 
hanHhins  u/jcr  das  CarUbnd,  1789,  3  vols.  8vo. ; 
''  'ng  vuH    CarUbaiL,   Prag.  ;   Carlsbad  vnd 

"  :nide   Gcgetui    vun   Hubert   von   Uarrer, 

I  'I,  8vo. J  and   Klaprolh,  Reclierchea  chtf- 

V.  r  let  eaiu  dc  CarUbad,  Berlm,  1770,  8vo. 

CARLSCRONA,  a  tea-port  town  of  Sweden, 
io  the  province  of  Blekingen,  South  Gothland.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Charles  XI.  by  whom  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  1G80,  as  a  station  for  his  sliips 
of  war.  He  removed  them  from  Stockholm  to  this 
place,  which  was  greatly  prvferable,  both  on  account 
of  the  convenience  of  Ua  tiituation,  and  the  safety  of 
its  harbour.  And  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  be 
the  grxod,  or  rather  theonly^deput  of  the  Swedish 
fleet. 

The  priocipal  part  of  the  town  stands  on  a  small 

cky  island,   which  communicates  with  the  main 

ad  by  a  strong  dike  and  two  wooden  bridges.    The 

Boley  too,  which  lies,  close  to  the  bason  where  the 

is  moored,  is  covered  with  houses;  and   there 

several   liuk  ifilai<ds  immediately   adjouiing,   on 

rhich  ihc  more  wealthy  iohabitants  have  their  coua- 


try-scat»  and  gardens.     These  euburbi  are  fortified  Carlicronik 

towards  the  town  by  a  stone  wall.     The  town  is  ex-  '^^'y^^ 

tensive  and  spacious.     Most  of  the  houses  are  built 

of  wood.     There  are  a  few  tolerable  ones  of  brick. 

The  new  town-house  'S  a  very  handsome  structure. 

The  arsenal  is  a  spacious  and  well  furnished  editke. 

And  of  the  churches,  one  or  two  are  rather  elegant, 

particularly  the  German  church,  which  has  been  re* 

cently  eircted,  and  which  has  a  cupola  covered  with 

copper. 

The  harbour  of  Carlscrona  is  very  large  and  corn- 
modious,  bemg  capable  of  holding  100  vessels.  It 
has  depth  of  water  sufBcicnt  for  ships  of  the  largest 
size  carrying  their  lower  tier  guns;  and  it  is  perfect- 
ly protected,  both  by  nature  and  art,  from  any  hos- 
tile attack  by  sea.  fieibre  it  are  many  shallows,  and 
nearly  100  inconsiderable  islands,  which  render  the 
navigatiou  quite  impracticable  to  strangers.  Ships 
of  war,  indeed,  can  only  enter  the  harbour  in  one 
way,  i.  e.  between  the  islands  of  Aspo  and  Turko, 
and  these  are  furnished  with  batteries  which  com- 
pletely command  the  passage.  Fonnerly  there  was 
another  way,  bat  it  has  been  shut  up  by  sinking  some 
frigates.  There  is  still  another  entrance,  but  it  ad* 
mits  of  no  vessels  except  those  of  hghl  burden. 

The  new  docks  at  Carlscrona  give  to  this  town  its 
chief  interest  and  importance.  Originally  ships,  o» 
undergoing  repair,  were  laid  on  their  sides  in  the 
open  harbour.  But  in  ni-t,  according  to  a  plan  of 
Polbem,  whose  mechanical  skill  is  celebrated  in  Swe* 
den,  a  dock  of  considerable  dimensions  began  to  be 
formed,  by  hollowing  out  the  solid  rock.  This,  how- 
ever, though  it  was  not  finished  till  the  year  1724f,  was 
found  to  be  too  small  for  men  of  war ;  and  therefore 
it  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  the  capacity  of  recei- 
ving vessels  of  the  first  rate.  In  length  it  is  190 
Swedish  feet,  in  depth  33,  and  in  breadth  46.  When 
full,  it  contains  300,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  it 
emptied  by  means  of  chain  pumps,  which  require  the 
labour  of  90  men  constantly  employed  for  ten  hours, 
and  relieved  every  half  hour.  A  dock  so  capacious, 
hewed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  was  unquestionably  a 
bold  and  grand  undertaking  ;  but  it  is  far  surpassed 
by  the  new  ducks  which,  in  the  language  of  Coxe^ 
"  have  been  begun  upon  a  stupendous  plan,  worthy 
of  the  ancient  Romans."  According  to  the  propo> 
sed  plan,  accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  which  are  to  be  kept  dry,  and  un- 
der cover.  As  these  ships  were  to  run  directly  from 
the  sea  into  the  docks,  it  became  necessary  to  erect 
vast  works,  by  which  the  violence  of  the  waves  might 
be  prevented  from  doing  them  injury.  For  this  pur* 
pose,  it  was  requisite  to  have  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  walls  and  dam»,  and  also  for  the  places  in  which 
the  vessels  were  to  stand,  and  to  provide  these  with 
gates  of  large  extent,  and  great  strength.  The  ground, 
in  its  natural  state*  was  not  favourable  for  the  pur* 
poses  to  which  it  was  to  be  appUcd,  some  parts  of  it 
being  very  low,  and  other  parts  of  it  very  higfi.  The 
latter,  therefore,  consisting  of  granite  rocks,  were 
removed  by  means  of  gunpowder  introduced  through 
hollow  tubes  {  and  the  former  were  filled  up  with 
massy  flat  stones,  cemented  with  puzzulana  brought 
from  Naples,  and  carefully  reduced  to  a  smooth  sur* 
face.    The  form  of  the  okw  docks  ii  semicircular. 
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CarUcrosa.  From  tbe  centre  to  the  circumference  it  is  divided 
'^^'V™^  into  four  divisions,  each  division  having  sepsratc  re- 
ceptacles for  five  vessclSf- — a  distinct  gate,  48  feet  in 
breadth,  and  nearly  thirty  in  height,-— and  a  detach- 
ed edifice  over  it,  with  a  copper  roof.  The  walls, 
like  the  bottom,  are  of  hewn  granite,  about  40  feet 
thick,  and  filled  up  in  the  middle  with  earth  ;  and 
the  roof  is  supported  by  rows  of  granite  piH»r», 
which  give  it  a  very  magnificent  appearance.  There 
is  one  common  entrance  tor  the  five  ships,  which  each 
of  the  principal  divisions  contains.  The  docks  and 
buildings  connected  with  them,  are  separated  from 
the  town  by  a  lofty  stoue  wall,  remarkable  for  lia- 
ving  been  erected  by  the  RusHian  prisoners  captured 
by  Charles  XII.  As  this  wall,  which  was  intended 
to  provide  against  the  communication  of  fire,  is  found 
to  be  of  no  use,  Admiral  Chapman  has  ordered  the 
upper  part  of  it  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  materials 
thus  procured  to  be  employed  for  raising  more  ne- 
eessary  structures.  The  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  this  vast  undertaking,  has  not  equalled  the 
hopes  and  views  that  were  entertained  at  the  outset. 
It  was  begun  in  1757  ;  and  L.  2.5,000  were  annually 
expended.  I'he  work,  however,  as  soon  as  its  novel- 
ty had  ceased  to  interest,  was  much  neglected.  It 
was  afterwards  warmly  patronized  by  Gustavus  III. : 
But  it  was  again  allowed  to  languish.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure was  reduced  to  L.  GOOO.  Instead  of  finish- 
ing a  dock  every  year,  as  was  proposed  and  expected, 
nine  or  ten  years  were  wasted  in  executing  the  first, 
after  it  had  fairly  commenced  ;  and  even  now,  of  all 
the  four  divisions  of  which  the  plan  consists,  only  one 
has  been  completed  since  the  year  1761  ;  and  in  this, 
not  more  than  three  out  of  the  five  docks  are  ready 
for  use.  Of  the  other  divisions  little  more  has  been 
done  than  to  exclude  the  water. 

The  ships  at  Carlscrona  are  built  chiefly  by  English 
workmen.     The  provinces  of  Blekingen  and  Scone 
not  affording  a  continued  supply  of  oak,  this  sort  of 
limber  is  partly  imported  from  Germany.    But  masts, 
deals,  pitch,  tar,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  flax  used 
in  tlie  navy,  are  procured  from  the  Swedish  territories. 
Ropes  and  sails  arc  manufactured  from  Riga  hemp. 
Cannon  is  cast,  and  gunpowder  made  with   Swedish 
saltpetre.     Carlscrona  is  the  place  of  residence  for 
the  governor  of  Bkkingen,  ajid  ia  the  tenth  in  order 
of  those  towns  which  vote  in  tlie  diet.     It  ia  one  of 
the  four  places  in   Sweden  in  which  the  Jews  were 
permitted,  by  a  decree  of  the  state,  to  erect  syna- 
gogues for  their  peculiar  worship.     Of  the  popula- 
tion of  Carlscrona  different  statements  arc  given  by 
different   writers.      Catteau,  in   his    Generut   l'ien>y 
tec.   makes   it   only  9000 ;    but  in   his    TravcU  in 
Swedett  he  makes  it  about  k%QOO,     Coxe  says  that 
it  is  about  18,000;   Reichard,  between  liii,000  and 
15,000;   Tornquist,   from    15^000  to  18,000;   and 
Kuttncr  12,000.     But  the  most  correct  information 
<tn   this  subject   is  to  be   fuuud  in  a  work  entitled 
IXurberg's  Be»krifning  om  Svtrike,  voL  i.  p.  188;  in 
which  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  in  Swe. 
den  »s  ipivin   from  ihf   Wst  aulhorilieR.      Diurberg 
makes  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Carlscrona,  in 
the  year  I80a  to  he  l.'J.fiOO.    E.  Long.  15°  2lV  15", 
N.  Lat.  ."16°  '20'.      See    Coxr»s    Irfl«W*  in    Pohfid, 
ifa«Ni^;«Mi  AMdbiy  i^.  voL  iv.»  CatteatK  •  f oyog* 


en  AiUmagne  et  en  Suede,  Sfc  torn.  ii. ;   Kiittocr't 

TraieU  through  Dentnark,  SKeden,  Sfc.  in  1798  amd 
1799  i  Diurberg's  work,  quoted  above  ;  and  Make* 
Brun's  Annaledes  Voyages,  ^.  tom.  iii.  p.  S38.  (r) 
CARLSRUHE,  or  Carlsrouhc  (signifying 
peace  or  repose  of  Charles),  is  a  town  in  Germany. 
It  is  situated  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  and  marqutsate 
(now  electorate)  of  Baden,  was  founded  in  1715  by 
the  Margrave  Charles  William,  and  is  now  tbe  resi- 
dence of  his  successors,  who  have  here  a  fine  palace 
and  delightful  gardens.  Tbe  plan  on  which  tbe 
town  is  built  is  very  regular ;  and  it  is  also  very  sin- 
gular, being  in  the  form  of  a  fan.  There  ia  a  single 
street,  about  an  English  mile  in  length,  running  io 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  palace,  and  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  it.  From  this,  all  tbe 
other  streets,  amounting  to  thirty-two,  go  off  at  riglit 
angles,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  their  view  ter- 
minating, at  one  end,  in  the  front  of  the  palacei 
while  the  other  penetrates  the  forest  by  which  the 
town  is  surrounded  ;  and  the  houses  are  constructed 
with  as  much  regard  to  uniformity  as  the  streets,  be> 
ing  all  of  equal  size  and  height.  The  coup  d'ail 
from  the  top  of  the  palace  is  said  to  be  extretnely 
beautiful  and  magnificent.  Of  churches,  there  arc 
four ;  two  for  Protestants,  and  two  for  Roman  €•• 
tholics.  There  is  also  a  Jewish  synagogue.  The 
literary  establishments  of  Carlsrube  are  chiefly  these; 
•>-the  Gymnasium  Illustrc  ;  seminaries  for  educatiog 
village  curates  and  schoolmasters  ;  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  a  type-foundry.  There 
are  here  some  collections  of  natural  and  artificial  ca« 
riosities,  which  deserve  notice.  They  consist  of  the 
library  belonging  to  the  Margrave  ;  bis  physical  Ga> 
bioet  ;  his  cabinets  of  medals,  of  models,  and  of  M> 
tural  history  ;  in  which  last,  the  collection  of  tulip« 
is  uncommonly  fine.  Besides  these,  there  ia  a  bo^ 
nical  garden  ;  Gmelin's  cabinet  of  natural  hi&tory  { 
Bocckmann's  physical  cabinet  ;  and  Becker's  collec- 
tion of  prints.  There  is  a  charming  promeoadr  in 
the  garden  behind  the  palace,  where  there  tM  a  gffO^ 
house  that  is  reckoned  the  largebt  and  finest  in  Gft- 
many.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  ihr  Mar« 
grave  to  introduce  manufactures  and  ioduatry  into 
Carlsruhe,  and  he  has  had  considerable  success.  He 
has  induced  several  watchmakers  from  Gmcva  to 
settle  in  it,  by  granting  them  pecubar  privilege*} 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  instructed  by  Englidt 
mechanics  who  reside  there,  are  engaged  in  steehsft* 
niif^ictures,  similar  to  those  which  are  carried  on  ill 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  Meyer's  work  for  grind* 
ing  and  polishing  is  deemed  remarkably  curious.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  10,000.  See  Rcicbtrd't 
Guide  ties  Votfageurs  en  Euroar.  tom.  ii.  p.  57.  # 
Stolberg's  TraveU ;  and  Drie/e  iilter  Ctuitntke  M« 
Bntnn,     (r) 

CARLSTADT,  flown  in  Sweden.  lyin»  io  tile 
province  of  Woermeland,  West  GotlUand.  It  if  •!• 
tuated  on  an  extensive  island,  called  TingwaJla,  wluch 
is  12  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  formrd  bj  the 
river  Clara,  dividing  into  branches,  and  afterward 
uniting  and  falling  into  the  Wenner  Lake.  U  wu 
built  by  Charles  IX.  5n  the  year  1584.  All  the 
houses,  excepting  the  cathedral  and  the  school,  are 
constructed  of  painted  wood.    The  atreeta  are  broad 
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tnd  straight ;  there  is  a  number  of  spaciuus  build- 
ings ;  ana,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  pretty  place,  hav- 
ing the  agreeable  features  of  cleanliness  and  cheer- 
fulness to  recommend  it  to  the  stranger's  eye.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  Bishop,  who  has  here  an  episcopal  pa- 
lace ;  has  the  3Slh  vote  in  the  order  of  the  diet ;  and, 
according  to  Diiu-berg,  contains  1800  inhabitants. 
There  is  a  mineral  spring  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
has  manufactories  of  linen  and  woollen  ;  imports  su- 
gar, tea,  and  spices ;  and  trades  in  iron  and  wood 
across  the  Wenner.  East  Long.  13*"  18',  North  Lat. 
51°  21'.  Sec  Coxe's  Travels  in  the  North  of  Eu. 
rope,  vol.  iv. ;  and  Kiittner's  Traveh  through  Den^ 
mark,  Sweden,  SfC.  in  1798  and  1799.  (t) 
.  CARMAGNOLA,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  de- 
.^artment  of  the  Po,  and  formerly  in  the  marquisate 
of  Salu/zo,  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Po.  In  the  year  1691,  the 
French  fortified  this  town  with  walls  and  ditches, 
and  enlarged  the  citadel.  The  Fauxbourgs,  which 
were  too  large,  were  demoUshed  ;  and  it  was  thus 
rendered  one  of  the  strongest  places  oh  the  frontiers 
of  Piedmont.  The  same  number  of  Fauxbourgs  were 
afterwards  rebuilt  at  the  distance  of  500  paces  from  the 
town,  andas  large  as  the  former.  Carmagnulais  situat- 
ed in  a  fertile  country,  abounding  in  grain,  flax,  and 
silk  ;  and  its  market  is  much  frequented  not  only  by 
the  Piedmontese,  but  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dau- 
phiny,  Nice,  and  the  country  of  Genoa.  There  is 
only  one  parish  within  the  walls  of  Carmagnola,  and 
four  in  the  Fauxbourgs.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  Fauxbourgs  amounts  to  12,000.  East 
Long.  7"  43',  North  Lat.  44°  50'.  See  Tynna's  ^lU 
manach  du  Commerce,  pour  1811,  p.  779  j  Dc-niua 
TabJaiu  Ilislorique,  Slaiislique,  el  morale  de  la  Haute 
Ilalit,  p.  17,  Paris,  1805.     (w) 

CARMATHIANS,  or   Karmathians.      See 
ithe  article  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  304,  col.  2. 

CARMEL,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  Palestine. 
Though  spoken  of  in  general  as  a  single  mountain, 
it  is  in  fact  rather  a  miouutainous  region,  the  whole 
of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Carmel,  while  to 
one  of  the  hills  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  that 
name  is  commonly  applied  by  way  of  eminence.  It 
ba*  the  plain  uf  Sharon  on  the  south  ;  overlooks 
.tlie  bay  of  Acre  on  the  north;  and  is  boiHided  on  the 
wett  by  the  Mediterranean,  forming  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  promontories  that  arc  lo  be  seen  on  the 
shores  of  that  extensive  sea.  John  Phocas,  a  Greek 
monk,  who  visited  Mount  Carmel  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, describes  it  as  having  the  form  of  a  ridge,  ex- 
tending from  the  bay  which  windu  by  Ptolemais  and 
Caiphas,  to  the  Galilean  territory.  Josephus  says, 
(rfe  BcU.  1.  iii.  c.  3.)  that  Carmel  was  a  mountain  of 
Oalilec.  In  another  place,  {Autiq,  lib.  v,  c.  1.)  he 
states  that  Issachar,  in  length,  had  for  its  limits 
Mount  Carmel  and  the  river ;  and  that  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon's  lot  included  the  land  which  belonged  to 
Carmel  and  the  sea.  Thcodoret  ( Comm.  ad.  c.  32. 
Jesnia)  places  Carmel  in  Samaria.  Hieronymus 
(in  Comment,  ad  Jes.  29. )  describes  it  as  situated  on 
the  coniincs  of  Phcenicia  and  Palestine,  and  overlook- 
ipg  Ptolemait.  In  a  passage  of  the  4th  vol.  of  Hud- 
fon's  Minor  Geographers,  it  is  represented  as  lying 
iiTimediately  to  the  north  of  Dora.    It  belonged  to  the 
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tribe  of  Asher  and  Manasseh,  according  to  the  divi- 
sion made  by  .Toshua  of  the  Holy  Land.  (See  Josh. 
xix.  26.  Keland.  Pa/arst.  Illusl.  torn.  ii.  p.  5S9,  and 
Calmet's  Dic//<MMT»3/. )  St  Jerome  informs  u».  that 
this  tribe  having  remained  in  captivity  with  the  other 
tribes.  Carmel  returned  into  the  possession  of  the 
Phoenicians,  its  original  mastero.  It  is,  according  to 
Volney,  about  two  thousand  feet  in  height.  It  has 
the  shape  of  a  flattened  cone.  Its  sides  are  steep 
and  rugged.  Its  soil  is  neither  deep  nor  rich.  And 
among  the  naked  rucks,  stinted  plants,  and  wild 
forests  which  it  presents  to  the  eye,  there  are  few 
traces  of  that  fertility  which  every  reader  of  scrip* 
ture  naturally  associates  with  the  idea  of  Mount 
Carmel.  Yet  even  Volney  himself  acknowledges, 
that  he  found  among  the  brambles,  wild  vines  and 
olive  trees,  which  proved  that  the  hand  of  industry 
had  once  been  employed  on  this  ungrateful  spot. 
Of  its  ancient  productiveness  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
the  etymology  and  ordinary  application  of  its  name 
being  suiHcicnt  evidence  of  the  fact.  Carmel  is 
not  only  expressly  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings 
as  superior  lo  other  districts  in  that  respect  ;  but 
every  place  possessed  of  the  same  kind  of  excellence, 
obtained  from  it  the  same  appellation,  in  the  language 
both  of  the  prophets  and  the  people.  Some  ac- 
cordingly suppose  that  Carmel  was  primarily  the 
name  of  the  mountain,  and  that  on  account  of  its  na- 
tural or  superinduced  fertility,  the  name  came  to  be 
transferred  to  all  places  that  were  distniguished  by  a 
similar  character;  while  others  think,  that  as  the  ori- 
ginal signilication  of  the  word  Carmel  is  a  fertile 
place,  the  mountain  in  question  got  that  appellation 
from  its  pecuhar  and  acknowledged  fertility.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  determine  which  of  these  opi- 
nions is  the  most  correct— Ben  David  himself  de- 
clines the  task  on  account  of  its  difficultv — but  each 
of  them  implies  a  testimony  to  the  ancient  fruitful- 
ness  of  Carmel.  And  it  is  curious,  that  the  words 
of  which  that  name  is  compounded,  as  well  as  the 
name  itself,  refer  not  only  to  the  general  quality 
ascribed  to  Mount  Carmel,  but  even  to  the  particular 
kinds  of  produce  in  which  that  quality  appeared. 
Thus  mD  signifies  to  cut  o(F,  to  prune,  bn  or  K^n 
to  fill,  013,  a  vine,  and  bma  a  full  car  of  corn,  a 
fruitful  field  or  country,  a  place  planted  with  fruit- 
trees.  The  word  Carmel  also  signifies  purple  or 
crimson  ;  because  at  the  fool  of  the  mountain,  on 
the  Botith  side,  a  certain  sheU-fisb  was  caught  which 
was  of  great  use  in  dying  that  colour.  See  .S'o«g  o/" 
Solom.  vii.  .5.  and  also  Bochart  de  Animal.  Sac.  Scrip. 
Mount  Carmel  is  celebrated  in  scripture  as  the 
abode  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  It  was  here  that  Elijah 
opposed  so  successfully  the  false  prophets  of  Baal; 
(1  Kings  xviii.)  and  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the 
mountain  facing  the  west,  and  about  eight  miles 
from  the  point  of  the  promontory,  which  the  Arabs 
call  Mausur,  and  the  Europeans  the  Place  of  Sacrifice, 
in  commemoration  of  that  miraculous  event.  Here 
also,  near  the  same  place,  is  shown  a  cave,  in  which 
it  is  alleged  the  prophet  had  his  residence,  and  in 
which,  according  to  Phocas,  «'thal  wonderful  man,  af- 
ter he  had  spent  an  angelic  life,  was  translated  into 
heaven."  There  is  a  small  spot,  too,  which  tradition 
represents  to  have  been  his  garden.  Mariii  observes. 
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Carmel.  that  the  prophet  seems  to  have  inhabited  auccessive- 
"^{"^^  ly  every  part  of  Mount  Carmel  ;  for  almost  all  the 
fieldst  grottos,  and  fountains,  are  still  called  by  his 
name.  On  tlie  summit  of  the  mountain  there  is  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  Elijah,  which  commands  a  most 
extensive  and  delij^htful  prospect.  It  is  certain  that 
Mount  Carmel  very  early  began  to  be  an  object  of 
great  veneration  among  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
and  that  those  parts  of  it  which  were  particularly 
hallowed  by  his  presence,  have  been  always  regarded 
by  them  with  the  most  pious  emotions.  Chateau- 
briaiid  gives  an  animated  account  of  the  impression 
made  iipou  his  own  feelings  and  on  tliose  of  the  pil- 
grims who  accompanied  him,  by  the  first  view  which 
they  got  of  it.  (See  his  rrnve/,v,  p.  a58. )  And  we 
are  told  that  even  the  Msliometans,  forgetting  their 
principles  and  their  prejudices,  participate  occasional- 
ly in  the  reverence  which  is  feh  for  Mount  Carmel, 
and  invoke  the  images  of  the  Virgm  and  Elijah, 
which  are  worshipped  there  in  the  Carmelite  church, 

Carmel  is  mentioned  in  profane  histo^)^  Suetonius 
tells  lis,  that  Vespasian,  when  he  went  into  Syria 
to  subdue  the  Jews  who  had  revolted,  ascended 
this  mountain  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity  of  the 
place,  and  to  consult  the  oracle  as  to  his  future  for. 
tunes.  Tacitus,  {Hist,  I.  ii.  c.  78.)  in  relating  this 
fact,  states,  that  the  name  of  this  deity  was  the  same 
with  that  of  the  mountain  ;  that  there  was  no  image  or 
statue  of  him,  and  no  temple  erected  for  his  worship  ; 
and  that  there  was  only  one  altar,  on  which  sacrifices 
were  devoutly  offered  to  him.  Jamblichus,  however, 
in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  speaks  of  a  temple  there, 
to  which  that  philosopher  frequently  resorted,  for  the 
purposes  of  solitary  meditation.  In  the  writings  of 
vScylax,  who,  according  to  Gronovius,  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  whose  geogra- 
phical notices  have  been  much  restored  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  learned  Vossius,  we  read  of  Carmel  as 
•'  the  mountain  and  temple  of  Jupiter" — "  KK^ftn>.«i 
i^oi  %*t  ii{»»  At»f."  There  is  a  book  written  by 
Mendor.a  a  Spaniard,  and  translated  into  Latin  by 
Papenbrochius,  which  treats  particularly  of  the  god 
Carmel,  and  contains  many  things  in  proof  or  illus* 
tration  of  this  point. 

The  order  of  the  Carmelites  has  its  name  from  this 
mountain,  and,  if  we  may  beheve  some  of  themselves, 
takes  its  origin  from  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Phocas, 'already  quoted,  gives  an  account  of  their 
origin  as  rational  as  any  other.  In  1185,  when  he 
was  at  Carmel,  he  tells  us,  that  there  still  existed  the 
remains  of  a  large  monastery,  which  time  and  vio- 
lence had  reduced  to  ruins ;  and  that  a  few  years  be- 
fore, one  Berlhold,  an  aged  Calabrian  priest,  iusrruct- 
ed,  as  he  said,  by  a  revelation  from  the  prophet, 
erected  a  small  temple  or  chapel,  and  having  col- 
lected about  ten  brothers,  took  up  his  abode  in  that 
holy  place.  He  was  in  this  situation  when  Phocas 
was  there.  These  Carmelites,  in  1205,  got  a  very 
rigid  rule  from  Albert  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem; 
which,  in  1226,  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Honorius  III. 
and  afterwards  mitigated  by  Innocent  IV.  In  1S29« 
they  left  the  Holy  Land  under  Alan,  the  5th  gene- 
ral of  the  order.  Some  of  them  were  sent  into  Cy- 
prus in  1238 ;  some  went  to  Sicily  ;  and  some  were 
brought  by  St  Lewis  into  France.  They  came  in- 
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to  England  in  the  year  1240,  and  erected  a  great 
number  of  monasteries.  In  the  16th  century,  thrjr 
divided  into  two  branches,  viz.  Carmelites  of  the  an- 
cient observance,  and  Carmelites  of  the  strict  obirr- 
vance,  or  bare-footed  Carmelites,  which  separatioa 
was  confirmed  in  15S7  by  Sextus  V.,  and  completed 
in  1.'593  by  Clement  VIII.  The  Carmelite  order  haa 
always  been  eminent  for  its  missions,  and  for  tkie 
great  number  of  saints  with  which  it  has  fumisi 
the  Romish  calendar.  Its  members  received  from 
several  of  the  popes  the  title  of  Brothen  of  the] 
Blessed  Virgin. 

On  the  mountain,  the  Carmelites  have  still  a  con' 
wliich  is  almost  wholly  indebted  to  nature  for  it« 
struction  and  accommodations.  It  has  a  small  dia* 
pel,  containing  two  altars,  one  of  which  is  conse- 
crated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  other  to  Elijah, 
Two  priests  and  two  Carmelite  laics  are  here  almost 
constantly  at  prayer.  There  are  several  celU  and 
apartments  destined  for  the  use  of  traveller*,  and  for 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Acre,  who  come  hither 
sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  They  are  aa« 
dcr  the  protection  of  the  consulship  of  Acre«  asA 
depend  upon  the  charity  of  the  Mahometans, 
esteem  fhcm  for  their  exemplary  life.  The  ruins  aC 
the  monastery  formerly  mentioned,  which  are  a«  thick 
as  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  and  have  fvery  appearance 
of  solidity,  hang  over  the  cells  of  these  Carmehteii 
who,  afraid  of  being  buried  under  tliem,  an  accident 
not  unlikely  to  happen,  have  taken  a  great  part  of 
them  down.  Some  of  the  grottoes  have  been  con- 
verted by  the  Mahometans  into  a  mosque,  under 
the  title  of  El  liaden,  the  green,  in  which  a  der vise, 
who  with  his  family  Hves  m  a  neighbouring  hut,  re- 
gularly performs  divine  service.  Between  this  place 
and  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  along  the  whole 
declivity,  there  is  a  great  number  of  cisterns,  sotne 
of  them  very  spacious,  intended  to  bold  the  nut 
water  wliich  is  collected  during  winter  for  the  use 
of  the  monks.  Most  of  them  are  now  insufficieoC 
for  that  purpose,  but  there  are  some  excellent  spriogf 
at  a  hltte  distance,  which  supply  their  place  in  the 
summer  time  or  dry  season.  From  one  of  these 
flowed  a  stream  which  passed  along  a  canal  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  and  after  turning  a  mill  lost  itself  in 
the  sea.  Both  canal  and  mill  are  now  destroyed, 
and  the  stream  is  applied  to  no  useful  purpose.  From 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  proceeds  the  lake  Cendevii, 
out  of  which  flows  the  Belus,  a  river  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Flavian,  as  famous  for  haung 
its  sand  richly  intermixed  with  glassy  partidee.  Thi« 
sand  is  taken  away  by  foreign  vessels  as  ballast ;  and 
from  it  were  manufactured  those  fine  plates  of  glaM 
with  which  Venice  long  suppbed  the  European  mar- 
ket. The  brouk  Kishon,  which  issues  from  Mount 
Tabor,  waters  the  bottom  of  Carmel,  and  falls  into 
the  sea. towards  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
not  the  southern,  as  some  have  erroneously  alleged. 

On  Mount  Carmel  there  are  the  remaMis  of  many 
magnificent  buildings,  which  are  calculated  to  gtvc  a 
grand  idea  of  what  they  once  were.  Mariti  tells  tm^ 
that  he  saw  the  vestiges  of  ranny  convf-nts,  and  some 
most  beautiful  columns  of  oriental  granite.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  {Nat.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  19),  there  was  once 
a  town  here  anciently  called  Ecbatana^  and  more  re- 
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lel  cently  named  CarmeL  Scarcely  a  relict  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  seen  in  his  time.    The  Arabs  did 

'*'^\  much  to  destroy  the  edifices  on  Mount  Carmel,  the 
materials  of  which  they  transported  to  Damietta, 
where  there  were  no  stones  fit  for  building.  At  one 
part  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  field  called  the  Field 
^Cucmm6er4f  because  it  contains  a  great  many  round 
•tones,  the  inside  of  which  being  a  sparry  substance, 
lesembles  the  pulp  of  that  fruit.  Djezzar,  the  pa* 
cha  of  Acre,  under  whose  immediate  dominion  Car* 
mel  is  situated,  told  Dr  Clarke  that  on  this  moun> 
tain  **  he  had  found  several  thousand  large  balls,  and 
never  could  discover  a  cannon  to  fit  them."  Dr 
Clarke  supposed,  that  by  these  balls  the  Pacha  meant 
the  mineral  concretions  of  a  spheroidal  form  alluded 
to  above,  and  that  being  in  want  of  ammunition  he 
had  determined  to  make  use  of  these  stalagmites. 

i Clarke's  Travels  in  variout  Countriee,  part  ii.  p.  S88. ) 
t  is  a  fact  mentioned  by  Maundrell  {^Journey Jrmn 
jtleppo  io  Jerusalem) t  and  by  Egmont  and  Heywood, 
{Tranei*  through  part  of  Europe,  ^.),  that  hrge 
atone  buUets  have  been  employed,  with  the  help  of 
•ome  military  engine  now  unknown^  for  the  purpose 
of  battering  the  besieged  cities.  And  Mariti  men- 
tions, that  **  abundance  of  the  same  kind  of  stones 
may  be  foond  in  all  the  mountains  of  Syria." 

Mount  Carmel  has  a  great  variety  of  plants  grow- 
ijifir  on  it,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  has  been  occasion- 
al^  resorted  to  by  botanists  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Betides  some  rare  plants,  it  produces,  with- 
out  cultivation,  sage,  rue,  wormwood,  hyssop,  la- 
vender, and  parsley.  It  also  produces  fine  flowers, 
nch  as  hyaanths,  anemones,  tulips,,  and  ranuncu- 
Insiet.  It  abounds  in  fowls  of  different  kinds,  on 
which  accoont  it  is  agreeable  to  sportsmen,  who  will 
also  meet  with  various  quadrupeds,  wild  boars,  lynxes, 
&c.  Mariti  says  that  he  saw  some  tigers.  See  Re- 
landi  Palaestiha  lUuttraia  ;  Egmont  and  Hey  wood's 
Trends  through  part  of  Europe,  SfC.  vol.  i. ;  and' 
Abb6  Mariti's  Travels  tlirough  Cyprus,  Syria,  and 
PatesUne,  vol.  ii.  c.  4.     (t) 

CARMONEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  chss 
Pentandria*  «id  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany, 
p.  178. 

CARMATIC,  is  a  narrow  stripe  of  country  on 
the  eaiteni  aide  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  which 
anciently  comprised  all  that  part  of  it  that  lies  south 
of  the  Gondegama  and  Tungebadra  rivers,  from  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  eastward,  to  the  Ghaut  moun- 
taint  westward }  and  was  divided  into  Balla-Ghaut 
and  Payen-Ghaut,  or  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ghauts, 
(that  is  passes  through  mountains),  the  former  being 
the  vrettem  part,  and  the  latter  tne  eastern  part,  or 
the  Camatic,  according  to  its  present  definition. 

From  the  intercourse,  however,  which  has  subsist- 
ed between  Europeans  and  the  inhabiunts  of  the 
Camatic,  in  the  way  of  mercantile  sneculation,  and 
the  numerottt  wars  by  which  that  nne  country  has 
been  infested,  we  are  as  well  acquainted  with  this 
part  of  Indostan  as  any  other  district  of  our  im- 
mense possessions  in  India. 
»»-  The  Camatic,  in  general,  is  even  and  dry,  and 
presents  a  sameness  of  appearance,  of  which  those 
who  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  traversing  re- 
gions that  are  mountaiaouti  can  scarcely  fom  any 


adequate  idea.  In  the  hot  season,  the  dreariness  of  Caruatic. 
the  prospect  forcibly  strikes  every  traveller.  He  has  "^'•'V^ 
nothing  to  amuse  or  to  withdraw  his  attentiun  from 
the  labours  which  necessarily  accompany  the  fatigue 
of  his  journey,  but  a  naked,  brown,  dusty  phun, 
and  now  and  then  small  villages,  and  a  ridge  of  de- 
tached hills.  The  sameness  of  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  district  of  country,  seems  to  have  impress- 
ed every  one  who  has  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  it. 
In  the  rainy  season,  however,  a  most  remarkable 
change  takes  place,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  tro- 
pical regions,  so  fertile,  that  the  produce  of  the 
earth  seems  to  be  almost  spontaneous,  are  subjected 
to  greater  and  more  sudden  transitions,  in  regard  to 
climate,  than  those  who  live  in  countries  where  more 
labour  is  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Those  alterations  are  indispensibly  necessary  for 
promoting  vegetation,  and  the  natives  consequently 
look  forward  to  the  change  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness and  anxiety. 

An  immense  ridge  of  mountains,  extending  13  de-  Mountains, 
grees  of  latitude,  that  is,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Su- 
rat,  produces  the  most  important  effects  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  teasons,  not  in  the  Camatic 
only,  but  throughout  the  whole  peninsula.  Al- 
though the  altitude  of  these  mountains  is  unknown, 
yet  it  it  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  the  great  body 
of  clouds  from  passing  over  them ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  alternate  N.E.  and  S.  W.  winds  (called  the  mon- 
soons) occasion  a  rainy  season  on  one  side  of  the  moun- 
tains only ;  that  is  on  the  windward  tide.  It  would 
appear,  nevertheless,  that  a  sufiBcient  number  of  clouds 
pass  over  to  occasion  a  rainy  season,  at  a  consider- 
able distance  to  leeward,  where  those  clouds  descend, 
at  we  may  suppose  them  to  do ;  although  at  the  time 
they  passed  over  the  Gauts  they  must  necessarily 
have  been  too  high,  and  of  course  too  light,  to  con- 
dense and  fall  in  rain  there.  The  ridge  of  the  Gauts 
shelter  a  particular  tract  only,  beyond  which,  the 
light  and  elevated  clouds  that  pass  over  it  descend  in 
rain.  Madrass  is  within  the  limit  of  the  sheltered 
tract,  though  at  least  SOO  miles  to  leeward  of  the 
Gautt.     (See  Rcnnell's  Memoir.^ 

Though  an  immense  number  of^ rivers  intersect  In.  Rivert. 
dia  in  every  direction,  yet  the  Camatic,  properly  so 
called,  is  worse  supplied  with  such  as  are  navigable 
than  almost  any  country  of  equal  extent.  This  no 
doubt  operates  as  a  powerful  barrier  towards  pro- 
moting the  facilities  to  commerce,  and  consequently 
to  the  progress  of  manufactures,  which  it  would  o- 
therwise  have  enjoyed.  Little  or  no  internal  naviga- 
tion can  be  carried  on,  and  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting groods  from  one  place  to  another  must  be 
severely  felt.  All  the  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel are  subject  to  very  sudden  and  unforeseen  al- 
terations, which  are  occasioned  by  the  rams  that 
fM  on  the  mountains.  In  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  it  often  happens,  that  irom  being  fordable, 
they  become  almost  impassable  even  by  boats,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  Consider- 
able inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  is  the  certain 
effect  of  the  suddenness  of  so  great  an  increase,  but 
this  is  greatly  counterbalanced  by  the  genial  influ- 
ence wnich  these  overflowings  have  upon  the  soil, 
from  which  they  must  derive  their  subsistence.     In 
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Carnatic.  g  tropical  country,  tlie  lieat  is  so  excessive,  that  the 
^"^y^^  ground  ts  quite  parched  ;  and  had  not  nature  made 
the  wise  provision  of  periodical  rains,  common  to 
every  rceion  of  the  same  Latitudes,  vegetation  could 
never  lake  place  :  it  must  soon  have  become  altoge- 
ther uninhabitable,  because  incapable  of  affording 
sustenance  to  man  or  beast. 

There  are  only  three  rivers  in  the  Carnatic,  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  in 
this  place.  The  Paliar  runs  past  the  cities  of  Vellore, 
Arcot,  Conjcvcram,  and  Sadras.  At  the  last  men- 
tioned  place,  it  is  extremely  broad,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea.  About  the  middle  of  October, 
when  the  winter  commences,  and  the  rain  pours  down 
in  torrents,  it  is  sometimes  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
flows  with  the  utmost  violence  and  impetuosity.  The 
second,  named  the  Chunenbar,  falls  into  the  sea  on 
the  south  of  Pondicherry,  after  having  united,  not 
far  from  that  city,  with  the  Gingec.  The  third  is 
called  the  Pannar,  or  the  Golden  River.  It  has  its 
source  iti  the  Gauts,  not  far  from  Daranipuri  in 
Mysore,  runs  past  Tricalore,  and  on  the  north  of 
Cuddaldre  throws  itst4f  into  tlie  sea. 
Navigation.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  coast  of  the 
Carnatic  forms  nearly  a  straight  line,  and  that  it  has 
no  port  for  shipping.  It  is  also  incommoded  with  a 
high  and  dangerous  surf  or  wave,  that  breaks  upon 
it,  and  induces  the  necessity  of  using  the  boats  of  the 
country  to  land  in.  These  are  called  massoola/i,  and  are 
of  a  singular  construction,  being  formed  vvitliout  ribs 
or  keel,  with  flat  bottoms,  and  liavjng  their  planks 
sewed  together,  iron  being  totally  excluded  through- 
out the  whole  fabric.  By  this  construction  they  are 
rendered  flexible  enough  to  elude  the  effects  of  the 
violent  shocks  which  they  receive,  by  the  dashing 
of  the  waves,  or  surf  on  the  beach,  which  either 
oversets  or  breaks  to  pieces  a  boat  of  European  con- 
Htructioti.  The  sides  of  these  boats  are  raised  re- 
markably high,  and  sewed  together  with  the. fibres 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  caulked  with  the  same 
material.  They  are  remarkably  liglit,  and  are  ma- 
naged with  great  dexterity  by  the  natives;  they  are 
usually  attended  by  two  cattamarans  or  rafts,  paddled 
by  one  man  each;  the  intention  of  which  is,  that 
should  the  boat  he  overset  by  the  violence  of  the 
surf,  the  persona  lu  it  may  be  preserved.  No  port 
for  large  vessels  occurs  between  Trincomalee,  on  the 
east  side  of  Ceylon  and  the  Ganges,  which  is  an  ex- 
tent of  15  degrees. 

The  coast  of  Coromandcl  has,  at  a  distance,  the 
appearance  of  a  green  theatre,  wlien  the  season  is  fa- 
vourablc>  The  sea-shore  is  covered  with  white  sand  ; 
and  a  multitude  of  beautiful  shells  are  occasionally 
to  be  seen.  The  land  is  covered  to  a  considerable 
distance,  with  a  great  variety  of  trees,  and  particu- 
larly that  called  oy  the  Europeans  the  real  Indian 
palm,  or  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  natives  call  it 
(enga,  and  make  much  use  of  it  in  embellishing  their 
gardens.  A  great  number  of  these  are  planted  on 
the  roast,  interspersed  with  hamlets  and  villages,  and 
afford  a  most  delightful  prospect  to  the  spectator. 
fAtiet  and  The  maritime  cities  and  towns  of  the  Carnatic  are 
iowiu,         Cuddalore,  Pondicherry,  Portonovo,  Sadras,  St  Tho- 


mas, Madras,  and  Pullicate,  and  a  few  others  of  leiter  Cm 
note.  Cuddalor?  is  naturally  a  vory  strong  situation, 
a  circumstance  of  great  importance  form'-rly,  whi-n 
war  was  so  frequently  carried  on  in  India,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  more  commodious  for  the  British 
settlement  than  Madras,  at  the  time  that  the  French 
were  in  possession  of  Pondicherr}*.  The  Dutch  lor» 
meriy  possessed  the  towns  of  Portonovo,  Sadras,  and 
Pullicate ;  but  the  valour  of  the  British  arms  has 
wrested  these  from  them,  and  rendered  us  indepen- 
dent  of  the  rivalship  of  any  European  power  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  India.  St  Thomas  is  from  three  to 
four  miles  to  the  southward  of  Madras,  and  here 
there  was  formerly  a  considerable  Portuguese  settle- 
ment. Madras,  or  Fort  St  George,  is  close  on  thtf 
margin  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  principal  settlement  of  thtf 
Bi-itish  East  India  Company  on  the  east  tide  of  tht 
peninsula. 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  Carnatic  is  Arcot,  the 
residence,  or  rather  which  was  formerly  the  constir 
residence  of  the  nabob  of  that  name.     From  the 
pendent  state  of  its  old  possessor,  and  the  obligs' 
under  which  he  lies  to  the  British  government, 
lost  much  of  that  splendour  and  luxury-  of  ?. 
by  which  it  had  been  so  Itjng  distinguishi 
the  towns  throughout  the  whole  Carnnt; 
ceedirigly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an  c! 
from  the  level  nature  of  the  country.     '1  his  ha  ru;.- 
dered  it  an  object  of  indispensible  necessity  to  erect 
forls,  and  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  place,  and 
in  general  to  remedy  the    disadvantages  of  so  dry, 
open,   and   unprotected    a   territory.      Accordingly 
the  fortress  at  Madras,  called  Fort  St  George,  k  of 
very  great  strength  ;  including  within  it  a  regular, 
well  built  city.     Upon  any  sudden  incursion  of  the 
enemy,  (as  iu  17S0),  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
flock  to  ihese  forlihed  places,  and  carry  along  with 
them  their  families,  and  wliat  little  property  they 
can  conveniently  collect.     The  instances  of  the  moit 
excessive  cruelty  that  have  occurred  in  the  Carnatic 
wars,  have  not  been  confined  to  its  Mahomedan  con- 
queror*; for  so  late  as  1761,  Pondicherry,  the  finest 
city  in  India,  together  with  its  citadel,  was  razed  ts 
the  ground.     From  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
native  princes,  and  the  ascendency  of   the  Britifh 
arms,  it  is  not  considered  at  present  as  of  any  im- 
portance to  keep  in  constant  repair  any  forts  in  the 
Carnatic,  excepting  those  that  are  on  the  sea-coastf 
or  command  some  of  the  great  roads  leading  into  it. 
Thus  the  fortress  of  Arcot  is  in  bad  repair,  although 
the  nabob  maintains  a  garrison  of  his  own  troops  in  it; 
whereas  that  of  Vellore,  being  a  post  of  great  import- 
ance, and  the  most  direct  route  from  the  country  of 
Mysore,  is  justly  deemed  impregnable  to   an  Indian 
army.  *    It  consists  of  three  strong  forts,  on  a*  many 
hills.     That  part  of  the  Carnatic  which  more  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  the  East  India  Company,  is  called 
Jnghire,  a  term  which  generally  means,  a  grant  of 
land  from  a  sovereign  to  a  subject  revokable  at  plea- 
sure,  but  in  roost  instances  for  a  life  rent,  neither  of 
which  apply   (o  that  under  consideration.     It  con- 
tains 2M0  square  miles,  and,  according  to  Rennell,  iia' 
revenue  is  reckoned  at  about  JC  150,000  per  anoutft* 


■  Vellore  was  chosen  for  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the  late  Ttppoo  6«ib. 
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This  tract  of  country  extends  from  Madras  to  the 
Pullicate  lake  northward;  and  to  Alamparuc,  south- 
wards; and  westward,  beyond  Conjeveram ;  that  is 
about  108  miles  along  shore*  and  4-7  inland,  in  the 
widest  part. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Camatic,  particularly  upon 
the  sea  coast*  consist  of  an  immense  variety  of  diflferent 
tribes  of  men.  This  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  the 
marketable  nature  of  the  commodities  which  it  has 
produced  in  every  age,  and  the  consequent  oppor- 
tunity that  was  afforded  to  adventurers  to  acquire 
wealth,  one  of  the  leading  pursuits  of  the  penerality 
of  mankind.  The  population  of  the  whole  district 
has  never  been  accurately  ascertained.  The  city  of 
Madras  itself  is  extremely  populous,  and  the  strange 
medley  of  which  it  consists,  is  well  calculated  to  con- 
vey a  JDSt  idea,  though  upon  a  large  scale,  of  the 
raricly  of  inhabitants  in  the  rest.  None  are  permit- 
ted to  reside  in  Fort  St  George  but  the  English, 
and  it  is  called  the  White  town  ;  but  the  outer  dis- 
trict is  inhabited  by  Europeans,  Armenians,  Benga- 
lese,  Chinese,  Peguans,  Arabiaus,  Jews,  and  black 
and  white  Indians,  of  all  classes  and  religious  sects, 
&c. ;  it  is  called  the  Black  town. 

It  would  be  improper  to  enter  here  itito  a  long 
■detail  respecting  the  different  races  of  men,  their  dress, 
customs,  manners,  peculiar  institutions,  or  religion, 
as  a  full  exposition  of  those  different  particulars  will 
be  given  under  the  article  India.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  observe,  however,  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  India,  a  very  great  similarity  exists  in  all  these  re- 
spects. They  have  very  generally  been  arranged 
under  Hindoos,  Mahomcdans,  and  Christians.  Their 
religion  conveying  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  tribes 
which  compose  those  dinerent  orders.  The  com- 
plexions of  the  people  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
are  conMderably  darker  than  those  to  the  northward; 
and  the  native  Hindoos  arc  generally  darker  than  the 
Mussulman,  who  originally  came  from  Tartary  and 
Persia.  They  all  wear  white  cotton  dresses,  and 
made  almost  in  the  same  manner.  To  distinguish 
the  Hindoof,  therefore,  you  must  look  very  closely 
at  their  forehead  or  breast,  because  they  have  certain 
marks  which  they  consider  as  sacrt^d,  and  by  which 
it  may  be  discovered  to  what  sect  they  belong,  and 
what  Deity  they  worship. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Hindoos  are  divided  in- 
to casls.  Four  of  these  are  esteemed  pure  :  that  of 
the  Brahmans,  the  Kshatriyas,  the  Vaishyas,  and  the 
Sudra.  Every  other  member  of  the  community, 
who  is  not  connected  with  one  or  other  of  these,  is 
reckoned  impure.  The  divisions  of  the  first  class, 
however,  in  the  Carnatic,  are  different  from  what 
they  are  in  Bengal.  They  are  divided  into  three 
sects,  and  though  they  admit  the  divine  authority  of 
the  same  purans  or  religious  books,  they  interpret 
them  differently,  and  have  each  their  followers.  They 
consider  the  second  class  as  having  been  quite  extinct 
for  many  centuries.  Another  very  singular  difference 
also  exists  in  this  country^  no  Urahman  oiHciates  in 
any  of  the  temples  of  the  inferior  gods,  whose  altars 
are  stained  with  blood. 

The  food  of  the  natives  of  India  is  well  known  to 
be  very  similar  throughout  the  whole  continent.  A 
xegetable  diet  and  milk  constitute  the  whole  of  it. 


In  so  extensive  a  imct  ot  country,  it  must  naturally   Cantaiic. 

be  expected  that  a  difference  of  taste  will  exist.    The  '^'■'^1''^^ 

tarit  or  fermented  juice,  and  the/flg^OT'v,  or  inspissated 

juice  of  the  pnlmira  tree,  {Borasstis  FlahcUiformis,) 

are  more  esteemed  in  the  Carnatic  than  those  of  the 

wild  date,  to  which  the  Bengalese  give  the  decided 

preference.     They  pretend  to  be  very  moderate  in 

the  use  of  the  fan,  but  consume  great  quantities  of 

the  jn^ory.     It  sells  in  the  country  for  about  nine 

shillings  and  five-pence  per  hundred  weight.     The 

people  who  make  jogory  from  palm  trees,  follow  no 

other  profession.     Tbc  cast  is  called  Shanar,  but  the 

individual  in  the  Tamul  language  is  Shanan.     He  as« 

cends  the  palmira  tree  morning  and  evening,  in  order 

to  collect  the  exuded  juice,  and  through  the  day  he 

and  hia  family  boil  it  down  into  jagory.     The  tree 

produces  at  all  seasons,  and  one  man  can  take  care  of 

200  trees,  from  which  he  can  extract   about    482 

pounds  oijngory. 

A  great  variety  of  languages  are  spoken  in  the  Language* 
Carnatic.  The  Tamul,  the  Hindostannee,  the  Per- 
sic, and  the  Arabic,  &c.  Many  of  the  names  of  re- 
markable places  and  objects  {e.g.  the  word  Ghaut,) 
are  of  Arabic  extraction,  or  at  least  are  to  be  found 
in  that  language.  Whether  these  words  were  bor- 
rowed in  the  same  manner,  as  we  in  modern  times 
borrow  the  names  of  arts,  sciences,  &c.  from  the 
Greek,  or  from  what  other  cause  it  proceeded,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  aiiirm  positively.  Simi^ 
larity  of  sound,  even  when  accompanied  with  identity 
of  meaning,  is  an  exceedingly  uncertain  foundation 
upon  which  to  assert  a  priority  of  claim  upon  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  early  literature  of  the  na- 
tives of  India,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  the  more 
abitruse  sciences,  have  been  frequently  the  subject  of 

f)anegyric.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Camatic  have 
aid  claim  to  a  considerable  share  of  the  fame  which 
they  conceive  their  ancestry  to  have  acquired  in  the 
cultivation  of  learning*  and  in  the  opinion  of  compe- 
tent judges  have  made  good  their  title.  It  would  be 
idle  to  launch  into  the  regions  of  uncertainty,  upon 
a  subject  which  the  hand  of  time  has  now  consig^ied 
to  impenetrable  darkness.  One  thing,  however, 
seems  to  be  placed  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt, 
that,  at  a  period  how  remote  soever,  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Carnatic  must  have  been  possessed  of  great 
wealth  and  power,  and  the  couoti-y  in  general  must 
have  made  extraordinary  advances  in  population,  in* 
dustry,  and  in  the  arts,  before  they  could  have  left  so 
magnificent  monuments  of  their  architectural  profu- 
sion and  skill.  The  number,  variety,  extent,  and  ele- 
gance of  their  pagodas  and  other  public  buildings, 
cannot  be  exceeded,  and  scarcely  equalled  in  nations 
that  have  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  civihza- 
tion.  The  duration  of  those  remains  of  ancient  gran- 
deur has  been  accounted  for,  or  at  least  attempted  to 
be  accounted  for,  from  the  nature  of  the  cemeiit  cm- 
ployed  in  building  in  India,  (it  is  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  viscous  substances,)  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate- 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  an  European  to  judge 
of  the  true  genius  of  Indian  poetry,  or  to  enter,  witb 
the  spirit  ofan  Asiatic,  into  the  productions  of  their 
bards.  The  superiority  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
language,  aided  by  many  fabulous  traditions  which 
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G*nHtiei  the  natives  consider  as  canonical,  render  tlicm  much 
""^f^^  more  iiulincd  to  perosc,  with  enthusiasm*  the  works 
of  their  faviiurile  anthor;;.  Their  painting,  it  must 
be  confessed,  bears  hiile  or  no  resemblance  to  nature  ; 
ind  of  their  nrjusic  perhaps  no  high  encomium  can  be 
pronounced.  Dr  Buchanan  remarks,  ••  that  the  ma- 
lic of  the  Nabtil,  or  slate  band  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
is  much  superior  to  any  thing  he  had  ever  heard 
among  the  natives,  and  is  not  much  harsher  than  our 
clarionet." 

The  first  and  the  most  important  of  all  arts  is  that 
of  agriculture,  and  civilization  can  have  made  but 
very  inconsiderable  progress  where  it  is  not  culti^-a- 
ted.  Mankind  have  a  powerful  stimulus  to  employ 
every  exertion,  in  order  to  increase  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  degree  of  exertion,  however,  which  is 
actually  made,  depends  upon  many  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  sponta- 
neous productions  of  the  earth,  &c.  The  progress 
of  agricuhurc  in  the  Carnaiic  has  been  very  small, 
like  that  of  every  other  country  in  India.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  been  stationary  for  ages.  The  soil 
iu  many  places  is  fine,  and,  when  the  proper  quanli- 
ty  of  rain  falls,  requires  very  little  labour  to  produce 
a  most  abundant  crop.  In  otheis  the  soil  is  very  in- 
iliflerent.  Rocks,  or  large  detached  masses  of  gra- 
nite, are  very  common  in  many  fields,  tvi:n  in  those 
districts  that  are  considered  as  the  must  fertile.  In 
other  places,  again,  th<'rc  arc  immense  beds  of  granite, 
or  of  that  rock  decomposed  into  harsh  coarse  ssnd. 
Many  of  the  hills  are  composed  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, which  alone  renders  cultivation  totally  im- 
practicable. From  the  intenscnesa  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  even  the  best  and  most  favourable  soils  re- 
quire a  very  great  quantity  of  water,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote  vegetation.  Nature  most  commonly  supplies 
abundance  of  this  necessary  manure  in  the  rainy  sea- 
sons, and  in  that  case  two  crops  are  produced.  If 
this  be  withheld,  scarcity,  and  even  lamine,  is  the 
certain  consequence.  The  natives,  however,  have  at- 
tempted to  provide  what  is,  in  a  small  degree,  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  invaluable  blessing.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  India,  what  is  called  tatiLi,  or  reservoirs  of 
water,  have  been  formed.  In  Bengal,  this  is  gene- 
rally  effected  by  digging;  but  in  the  Carnatic,  where 
the  titunlion  is  more  favourable,  they  shut  up,  with 
an  artificial  bank,  an  opening  between  two  natural 
ridges  of  ground.  Some  of  these  tanks  extend  from 
•even  to  right  miles  in  lengtli,  and  three  in  breadth  % 
and  arc  said  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  with  water  the 
laiuJs  of  thirty-two  villages  for  eighteen  months, 
the  rams  fail.  In  the  villages  thus  watered 
\rf  Hai/tiihrumLacum  lank,  there  aie  5000  persons 
if^yi  d  III  avncultiire.  But  the  bounty  of  Nature 
rs  litis  teldom  necessary.  The  water  which  is 
coHectcd  is  gmrrally  employed  in  the  dry  season, 
aaA  let  pet  ia  small  streams,  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
as  wanted  for  cultivation.  The  genial  na- 
ture of  th«  aoil  and  climate,  assisted  by  moisture,  is 
'ill  that  is  requisite  to  pro<iucc  the  mo&t  luxuriant 
crop.  Whrii  the  water  of  a  Utnk  is  exhausted  before 
l|i»«>  rv:f  of  the  fields  watered  by  it  is  ripe,  the  crop 
V  'f  perish,  or  thev  must  use  ihe  t/iilam,  or, 

i..     -      >  ..gii*h  call  it,  the  purola.     Oni.*  acre  and 
B>»&fUi»  require  tl<e  constitnt  labour  of  four 


men  to  supply  it  with  water  Tor  the  cultrvatton  of 
rice.  The  same  number  of  men  are  able  to  water 
three  times  the  same  quantity  of  garden  ground,  b«> 
cause  a  smaller  supply  is  required.  When  there  t»  a 
necessity  for  watering  by  machinery,  a  deductioa 
from  the  rent  is  generally  allowed.  The  machines  aiv 
exceedingly  rude,  and  discover  very  little  enterprttt 
or  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers  in  those  who 
have  for  ages  employed  them. 

The  instruments  of  husbandry  are  of  the  laae 
rude  construction  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  exceUeaee 
of  the  soil  and  chmate,  they  never  could  drns  the 
ground  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  producing  wiat 
could  indemnify  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  or 
even  support  the  labourer  himself.  It  is  not  the 
want  of  an  inventive  genius,  to  which  we  ought  to 
ascribe  the  small  progress  that  they  have  made  in 
improving  the  instruments  employed  by  them.  There 
are  few  inventions  in  the  arts  that  have  not  been  dic^ 
tatcd  by  necessity,  and  have,  either  in  imaginatioa  or 
in  reality,  been  considered  as  contributing  to  that 
love  of  ease  which  is  so  natural  to  man.  Every  inN 
plement  of  husbandry  they  make  use  of  wx>uld  be 
totally  ustrless  in  a  different  region  of  the  eartik 
The  spade,  hoe,  harrow,  and  plough,  are  equally 
bad,  and  scarcely  deserve  the  names.  The  great  ao* 
ditional  labour  which  thus  devolves  upon  the  ba*» 
bandman  is  inconceivable  ;  but  custom  and  ancient 
usage  reconcile  them  to  any  thing. 

In  the  Carnatic,  the  greater  part  of  the  Br.i}imans 
engage  in  secular  protessions.     Besides  L  on 

of  the  revenue,  and  employed  in  admiii........^  itiv 

tice,  &c.  they  rent  a  great  deal  of  land,  bot  they 
never  put  their  hand  to  the  plough.  Two  uofortii- 
nate  and  miserable  races  of  men  are  doomed  to  dis- 
charge this  laborious  duty.  These  are  the  Sadra 
and  Panchum  Bundum.  The  latter  are  by  far  the 
most  hardy  and  laborious  people  of  the  country  ;  and 
Hyder  dibcovered  his  sagacity  when  he  shewed  them 
such  particular  marks  of  his  preference,  as  to  settle 
them  in  many  parts  of  his  dominions  as  farmers,  and 
interdicted  his  subjects  from  calling  them  by  any 
other  name  than  that  of  atUivaiors,  There  arc  a 
few  Mussulman  wlio  cultivate  their  farms  by  meaM 
of  slaves,  but  they  are  not  numerous  in  this  part  of 
Hindustan.  Some  of  the  Sndra  cast,  who  have  ac- 
quired a  little  property  by  their  industry,  have  also 
purchased  slaves,  whom  they  employ  in  agriculture ; 
but  in  general  their  lands  are  cultivated  with  their 
own  hands. 

The  staple  grain  of  the  country  is  rice.  It  forat 
the  favourite  beverage  of  the  Hindoos,  whose  religion 
forbids  them  the  use  of  animal  food  ;  and  their  agri- 
culture is  chiefly  directed  to  its  production.  Tiiet 
bestow  also  considerable  care  on  the  cultivation  of 
maize,  the  sugar-cane,  and  cocoa-nut  tree.  The 
wheat  that  is  raised,  whether  from  the  climate  or  in* 
judicious  treatment,  or  from  both,  scarcely  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.  The  cotton-tree,  however,  is  wide- 
ly diffused,  and  in  no  part  of  India  docs  it  thrive 
better  than  on  the  dry  coast  of  Coromandel. 

The  narrow  poHcy  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ground 
has  produced  very  injurious  effects  in  many  parts  of 
India.  Thus,  when  the  tenant  is  unable  to  pay  his 
rent,  it  is  ueual  ia  Bengal  to  prevent  the  cropa  Irom 
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tic.   being  cut  down.     In  the  Carnatic,  however,  the 

*"^  ciutooi  M  to  collect  the  grain  in  stacks,  or  heaps,  af- 
ter  it  has  been  thrashed  out  in  the  field.  To  guard 
against  embezzlement,  several  pieces  of  clay,  stamp- 
ed with  a  seal,  are  then  put  on  the  surface  of  the 
heap  ;  and,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  weather,  it  is 
thatched.  The  grain  conUnues  in  these  heaps  till 
the  cultivator  is  able  to  satisfy  the  renter,  either  by 
advaucing  money,  or  by  dividing  the  produce.  In 
every  village  a  particular  officer,  called  taUiarit  keeps 
watch  at  night,  and  is  answerable  for  all  that  may 
be  stolen.     See  Buchanan's  Travels. 

There  are  no  markets  in  the  Carnatic,  similar  to 
the  fairs  or  hauts  of  Bengal.  The  shopkeepers  pur- 
chase what  they  have  occasion  for  from  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers,  and  retail  the  articles  thu»  pro- 
cured in  the  bazartt  or  towns.  Milk,  a  favourite  be- 
verage, is  sold  in  all  its  different  preparations  by  wo- 
men on  the  road  side. 

!••  The  animals  in  the  Carnatic  are  nearly  the  same  as 

are  to  be  found  in  the  other  countries  of  Hiudoostan. 
It  would  exceed  our  limits  even  to  attempt  an  enu- 
meration of  them.  These  shall  be  noticed  under  the 
article  India. 

The  roads  throuEh  the  Carnatic  are  in  ffcneral 
tolerably  good,  liiat  from  Pondicherry  to  Madras 
is  excellent.  In  miiiy  places  it  is  bordered  by  bushy 
trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  traveller  is  pro- 
tected from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  Every 
two  or  three  miles  there  are  chouUrie*  or  taverns,  in 
which  comfortable  accommodation  may  in  general 
be  obtained.  Of  these,  however,  there  are  two  sorts; 
one  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  and  another 
for  the  reception  of  those  images  that  may  happen 
to  be  carried  in  procession.  If  not  occupied  by 
their  idols,  persons  of  all  descriptions  are  admitted 
into  them.  These  charitable  foundations  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  institutions  m  the  Romish  church, 
and  to  the  caravanseras  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  The 
accounts  given  by  different  autliors  of  the  hospitali- 
ty of  the  natives  of  the  Carnatic,  is  very  various. 
They  run  into  extremes ;  and  perhaps  a  whole  peo- 
ple have  been  characterised  only  from  the  compara- 
tively few  bdividuals  with  which  they  may  have  each 
happened  to  have  had  intercourse. 

ae-  7he  manufactures  of  the  Carnatic  are  chiefly  those 
of  cotton,  which  is  wrought  into  an  immense  va- 
riety of  different  articles.  From  the  earliest  times, 
the  Hindoos  have  excelled  in  tliis  species  of  manu- 
facture, and  for  ages  supplied  the  whole  of  Europe, 
a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  shores  of  Africa  upon 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  with  cotcon 
goods,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  dress,  or  of  house- 
Hold  furniture,  &c.  Madras  and  Pondicherry  have 
always  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  other  towns  and  ci- 
ties on  the  coast  in  regard  to  commerce.  The  fo- 
reign trade  was  formerly  partitioned  principally  among 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  French, 
and  English.  The  latter,  however,  have  at  present 
a  monopoly  of  the  whole  trade  with  India.  What 
is  called  the  country  trade,  is  carried  on  in  ships, 
theproperty  of  merchants  who  reside  on  the  spot. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
coin  used  in  the  Cariiatic,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Hindostan.  The  East  India  Company  have}  however, . 


co-operated  with  the  natives  in  bringing  the  weights  Carneadei, 
and  measures  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  ;  Cawjcob^. 
and  in  the  Jaghire  they  are  permanently  fixed.     See  """"" 
lieiinelt    Bartolemeo,     Buchanan^    Sonneratf    and 
Hodges  i  see  also  the  articles  India,  Madras,  and 

FONDICIiERRV.      (r) 

CARNEADES.     See  the  article  Academics. 

CARNICOBAR.  the  northernmost  of  that  cluster 
of  islands  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  called  the  Nicobars. 
It  is  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  of  a  circular 
fieurc,  and  elevated  little  more  than  six  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  So  much  does  it  abound  in 
wood,  that  at  a  distance  it  appears  to  contain  nothing 
else,  though  there  are  several  spots  upon  it  well  clear- 
ed, and  very  delightful.  The  trees  are  chiefly  the 
barriongtonia,  cocoa  nut,  tournefortia,  borassus,  and 
areca  ;  the  aletris  fragrans,  and  various  other  shrubs, 
are  to  be  met  with :  nuts  of  different  kinds,  pine- 
apples, plaintains,  limes,  &r.  are  produced  in  great 
plenty:  there  are  also  wild  ginger,  excellent  yams,  and 
a  root  which  the  natives  call  cachtt,  and  which  is  ob- 
viously  a  species  of  arum.  All  these  grow  abun- 
dantly, ana  with  very  little  care,  the  cumate  being 
genial,  and  the  soil  rich.  Lord  Valentia,  howAer, 
when  he  visited  the  island  in  1802,  could  get  no 
▼ams,  and  did  not  see  a  single  pine-apple.  The  tim- 
ber, which  is  plentiful,  affords  excellent  materials  for 
building  and  repairing  ships,  and  some  of  it  is  of 
very  large  dimensions.  No  grain  of  any  sort  is  pro- 
duced on  the  island.  There  are  great  numbers  of 
pigeons,  poultry,  and  pigs.  The.  latter  are  of  the 
species  called  tus  balyrutsa.  It  is  probable  that 
now  there  are  also  goats,  as  Lord  Valentia  left  a  male 
and  female  of  that  useful  animal,  of  which  the  na^ 
tives  promised  to  take  great  care.  The  other  qua- 
drupeds are  dogs,  rats,  and  a  large  animal  of  the 
lizard  kind,  call»l  by  the  natives  tolongui.  Serpents 
are  numerous,  and  their  bite  is  frequently  fatal  to 
the  inhabitants. 

The  houses,  or  huts,  in  this  island^  are  g^erally 
erected  upon  the  beach,  which  is  sand,  intermixed 
with  coral  rock ;  and  form  villages,  each  consisting  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  and  every  house  containing 
a  family  of  about  twenty  persons.  They  are  of  a 
round  stiape,  elevated  upon  long  wooden  pillars,  co.> 
vered  with  thatch,  and  having  no  windows,  so  that 
they  very  much  resemble  bee-hives.  The  entrance 
to  them  is  by  a  trap  door  below,  and  the  inhabitants 
mount  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  is  drawn  up  at 
night.  For  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  the  floor, 
ing  is  made  of  thin  slips  of  bamboo,  laid  at  certain 
distances.  The  inside  is  finished  off  with  neatness, 
and  usually  decorated  with  nets,  fishing  lances,  and 
other  implements  of  that  kind.  The  inhabitants  sk-ep 
in  little  hammocks  made  of  matted  gross,  or  the  rind 
of  trees  ;  the  males  on  one  side,  and  the  females  on 
the  other.  To  prevent  the  rats,  and  especially  the 
snakes,  from  getting  in,  the  pillars  on  which  the 
houses  stand,  are  covered  with  a  very  smooth  sort  of 
leaf;  and  still  farther  to  increase  security,  there  is  a 
flat  broad  piece  of  wood  made  to  project  from  each 
pillar,  near  the  top  of  it,  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  noxious  animals  to  pass. 

The  inhabitants  of  Carnicobar,  though  of  small 
stature,  are  well  made,  very  muscular^  uncommonly 
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Carnicobar,  active,  and  in  general  healtiiy.  Their  complexion 
is  of  a  copper  colour,  and  their  Fcatiirca  have  a  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Malaya,  excepting  that 
their  noses  are  not  so  flat.  They  have  large  mouths, 
and  irregular  teeth,  which  the  practice  of  chewing 
betel  renders  black  and  disgusting.  The  men  have 
their  hair  cut  short,  while  the  women  have  their 
heads  shared  quite  bare.  Both  sexes  get  their  ears 
pierced  when  very  young,  and  contrive,  by  squeezing 
large  pieces  of  wood  into  the  holes,  and  suspending 
heavy  weights  from  them,  to  render  them  hideously 
wide,  and  very#5isgnsting  to  the  eye.  From  the  ac- 
counts which  have  been  given  of  thctir,  it  would  ap- 
pear  that  their  countenance  is  far  from  being  handsome 
or  elegant.  The  women,  in  particular,  Mr  Hamilton 
says,  are  extremely  ugly.  Lord  Valentia,  however, 
tells  us,  that  their  features,  though  the  very  reverse 
of  beautiful,  have  a  pleasing  expression.  Though 
fond  of  European  apparel  when  they  can  get  it,  their 
native  dress  has  all  the  simplicity  of  savage  life  in  a 
warm  climate.  The  men  wear  nothing  but  a  narrow 
strip  of  cloth  wrapped  close  and  tight  about  the 
middle.  The  women  have  only  a  short  petticoat 
made  of  rttshcs,  or  dry  grass,  reaching  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  and  hanging  round  them  like  the  thatch- 
ing of  a  house.  They  speak  a  mixture  of  broken 
English  and  barbarous  Portuguese,  which  Lord  Va- 
lentia tells  us  prevented  him  from  having  any  diffi- 
culty in  communicating  with  them.  But  their  ori- 
ginal tongue  is  that  of  Pegu,  from  which  the  Nico- 
bar  islands  were  peopled  j  though  their  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  strangers  has  made  them  in  a  great 
measure  renounce  or  forget  it.  They  have  this  pe- 
culiarity in  their  utterance,  which  is  the  principal 
ftature  that  they  have  retained  of  their  native  lan- 
guage, that  they  pronounce  their  words  with  a  sort 
of  stop  or  catch  in  the  throat,  at  every  syllable. 

In  eating  and  drinking,  they  go  to  great  excess. 
Their  favourite  food  is  pork,  which,  with  them,  is 
remarkably  fat,  and  of  which  they  devour  immense 
quantities  at  their  village  feasts.  They  like  to  sit  at 
table  with  Europeans ;  and  they  eat  every  thing 
that  is  set  before  them  with  the  most  voracious  and 
indiscriminating  appetite.  As  might  be  expected, 
they  arc  by  no  means  nice  in  the  cooking  of  their 
victuals.  Their  pork  g*ls  nothing  more  than  a  hasty 
grill  over  a  quick  fire,  and  is  swallowed  by  them  al- 
most raw.  Their  n>clhod  of  roasting  a  fowl,  is  by 
running  a  wooden  spit  through  it,  and  holding  it 
over  a  brisk  fire  till  all  the  feathers  are  burot  off,  when 
it  is  quite  prepared  to  their  taste.  They  also  make  use 
of  small  shell  fish,  of  which  they  have  great  plenty, 
and  which  they  kill  by  means  of  lances,  with  wonder- 
ful dexterity.  Their  drink  consists  of  cocoa-nut 
milk,  and  a  liquor  called  soura.  The  soura  is  a  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  after  cutting 
off  the  young  sprouts  or  flowers,  and,  being  allowed 
to  ferment,  acquires  an  intoxicating  quality.  This 
they  suck  slowly  through  a  small  straw,  which  method 
of  taking  it,  increases  its  power  of  inebriation.  They 
are  alto  very  fond  of  arrack,  which  they  obtain  in 
presents  or  by  barter.  They  will  continue  drinking 
bumpers  of  it  till  ihcy  are  completely  drunk.  Be- 
sides feasting,  in  which  they  take  great  pleasure, 
their  chief  amusement   ia  dancing.     After  eating, 


the  young  men  and  women,  fancifully  dressed  with  Ca 
leaves,  engage  in  this  exercise ;  while  the  old  people 
sit  around  them,  smoking  tobacco  and  drinking  sotir3« 
The  only  musical  instrument  which  they  have  on 
such  occasions,  is  made  of  a  hollow  bamboo,  about 
24-  feet  long,  and  S  inches  in  diameterj  along  the 
outside  of  which,  from  end  to  end,  a  single  ttring, 
made  of  the  tlireads  of  a  split  cane,  is  stretched,  wiiU 
a  hoHow  groove  immediately  under  it,  to  prevent  if 
from  touching.  The  instrument  is  played  on  like  « 
guitar.  It  has  of  course  but  few  notes.  The  per« 
former,  however,  improves  its  effect  by  accompany* 
ing  it  with  his  voice;  and  the  whole  is  said  to  be ' 
lerably  agreeable,  as  the  dancers  all  the  wbde  mg] 
tunes,  which  are  not  destitute  of  harmonyt  and  tfl 
which  they  move  in  exact  time. 

The  Camicobarians  have  no  notion  of  a  God ;  of-  i 
rather  their  god  is  the  devil,  in  whose  existence  ihef 
firmly  believe,  and  to  whom  they  pay  a  moat  tervjle 
worship.     They  have  assigned  him  the  best  habi:^^ 
tion  in  the   place,  in  the  front  of  which  they  hate 
suspended  oncrings  of  various  kinds.     On  the  ap< 
proach  of  a  storm,  erof  any  similar  calamity  in  whici 
they  recognise  the  immediate  agency  of  the  evil  *pi», 
rit,   they   perform    many   superstitioua   ceremoni 
such  as  marching  round  the  boundaries  of  their 
spective  villages,  and  fixing  up  at  diflerent  iatc 
small  sticks  split  at  the  top,  into  which  they  inserte 
a  piece  of  cocoa  nut,  a  wisp  of  tobacco^  and  the  leaf! 
of  a  certain  plant.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  wl 
ther  these  are  intended  to  propitiate  the  object 
their  fear,  or  to  frighten  him  away.    It  appears,  how. 
ever,  that  in  every  village  a  high  pole  is  erected  with^ 
strings  of  ground-rattans  hanging  from  it,  and  that, 
in  their  opmion,  this  pule  has  virtue  sufHcient  to  keep 
him  at  a  distance.     Indeed,  they  seem  to  place  modi..; 
confidence  in  charms  of  this  sort ;  for  Lord  Valrntsi 
telU  us,  that  near  the  shore  he  saw  a  range  of  small' 
cleft  sticks,  M*ith  a  piece  of  flesh   stuck   in  each^ 
which  served  as  a  talisman  to  keep  oiT  death  that  had* 
visited  them  most  destructively  in  the  form   of  the 
small-pox.     In  the  moral  character  of  the  Camico- 
barians,  there  are  some  respectable  qualities,  which 
place  them  far  above  many  tribes  in  the  same  ttaec 
of  society.     In  their  intercourse  with  strangers  wno 
visit  them,  they  are  at  first  shy  and  suspicious,  pro<- 
bably  from  the  experience  or  the  tradition  of  some  tcts 
of  treachery ;  and  this  suspicion  they  shew  by  ap- 

fjearing  every  one  of  them  with  some  weapon  in  hi* 
land,  which  he  never  quits  for  a  moment ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  see  that  there  is  no  ground  for  jealousy,  their 
apprehensions  are  easily  dispelled,  and  they  appcur 
frank  and  good  natured,  civil  and  inoffensive.  Their 
aversion  to  dishonesty  is  remarkable.  Theft  or  rob- 
bery very  seldom  occurs  among  them;  is  ao  rare,  in- 
deed, that  a  man  when  lie  goes  from  home  fiever 
thinks  of  using  the  ordinary  precautions  for  secvtisg 
his  property,  having  no  fear  of  any  depredations  betog 
committed  by  his  neighbour.  Nor  is  it  alleged.  •» 
far  as  we  know,  that  their  conduct  in  this  respect  m 
in  any  degree  different  in  the  intercourse  and  dealiog* 
which  they  have  with  those  strangers,  by  whom  tbejr 
are  frequently  visited.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  thai 
their  ideas  of  property  are  sufhciently  strict;  f«f- 
tliough  they  are  very  willing  to  impart  to  ohc  aootll  ~ 
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>ar.  yet  cacb  hat  his  own  personal  poisessions,  consisting 
■^  of  live  fitock,  fishing-lances,  hatchets,  &c.  to  which 
his  right  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  which,  if 
not  with  the  design,  at  least  with  the  happy  effect  of 
preventing  disputes  among  his  surviving  relations, 
are  all  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  himself.  They 
have  an  uncommon  disregard  for  any  thing  hke 
■ceremony  or  compliment.  When  travelling  to  any 
distant  place,  on  business  or  for  amusemeirt,  they  will 
t.pass  through  many  villages  without  speaking  to  a 
angle  person,  unless  they  are  charged  with  some 
special  communication.  If  tired  or  hungry,  they 
£0  into  the  first  house  they  come  to,  help  themselves 
Freely  to  what  they  need,  remain  till  they  are  re- 
freshed for  their  journey,  and  then  quietly  take  their 
depsrturef  without  exchanging  a  word,  or  taking  the 
smallest  notice  of  any  of  the  family.  They  are 
united,  indeed,  by  a  mutual  and  constant  interchange 
of  good  offices ;  and  neither  feel,  nor  even  show,  any 
of  that  deference  which  .characterises  the  more  re- 
fined stages  of  civilization.  No  authority  is  claimed 
by  one  over  another,  and  no  peculiar  honour  is  paid 
Ao  any  class  of  individuals  except  to  the  old,  who, 
merely  on  account  of  their  age,  are  treated  with  a 
little  inore  respect  than  others.  We  are  not  inform- 
ed in  whit  lignt  they  regard  the  virtue  of  chastity. 
But  Mr  Hamilton  tells  us,  that  polygamy  is  not 
known  among  them ;  and  that  they  punish  adultery 
with  so  much  severity,  as  to  render  that  crime  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  punishment  consists  in  cutting  off 
a  piece  of  the  foreskin  proportioned  to  the  enormity 
ofthe  offence,  or  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  has 
been  committed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Camicobar  enjoy  good  health, 
and  meet  with  few  accidents;  and  their  skill  in  me- 
dicine and  surgery  is  not  greater  than  their  need  of 
it.  Their  mode  of  curing  the  sting  of  a  scorpion, 
or  centij^,  is  this  :  They  take  the  under  jaw  of  a 
small  fish,  having  two  rows  of  teeth  as  sharp  as 
needles :  these  are  forcibly  struck  with  a  piece  of 
wood  by  way  of  hammer,  into  the  swelling,  till  it 
bleed  freely,  and  tlie  diseased  part  is  then  bound  up 
with  certain  leaves  till  the  cure  is  completed.  Mr 
Hamikon  mentions  an  instance  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  he  witnessed,  being  attended  with  perfect 
succeas  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  When  a 
man  -diet,  all  his  moveables,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
are  baried  with  him;  his  death  is  mourned  by  the  whole 
village,  and  his  wife,  according  to  custom,  must 
either  consent  to  have  a  joint  of  one  of  her  fingers 
amputated,  or  submit  to  have  a  deep  notch  cut  in 
one  of  the  pillars  of  her  hut.  Mr  Hamilton  gives  the 
foUowiog  account  of  the  funeral  of  an  old  woman,  at 
which  he  was  present.  "  When  we  went  into  the 
house,  which  had  belonged  to  the  deceased,  we  found 
it  full  of  her  female  relations ;  some  of  them  were 
em]^yed  in  vrrapptng  ap  the  corpse  in  leaves  and 
cloth,  and  others  tearing  in  pieces  all  the  cloth  which 
had  bdoo|^d  <o  her.  In  another  house  hard  by,  the 
men  of  the  villag;e,  with  a  great  many  others  from 
the  neigfabonring  towns,  were  sitting  drinking  soura 
and  smoking  tobscco.  In  the  mean  time,  two  stcuit 
joung  fellows  were  busy  digging  a  grave  in  the 
•and  near  the  house.  When  the  women  had  done 
wnth  ibe  corpse,  they  Kt  up  a  roost  hideous  howl, 
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upon  which  the  people  began  to  assemble  round  the  Camicoliar. 
grave,  and  four  men  went  up  into  the  house  to  bring  '*'"^i''"*^ 
down  the  body  ]  in  doing  this,  they  were  much  in- 
terrupted by  a  young  man,  .son  to  the  deceased,  who 
endeavonred  with  all  his  might  to  prevent  them,  but 
finding  it  in  vain,  he  clung  round  the  body,  and  was 
carried  to  the  grave  along  with  it ;  there,  after  a 
violent  struggle,  he  was  ttimed  away  and  conduct- 
ed back  to  the  house.  The  corpse  was  now  put 
into  the  grave,  and  the  lashiags  which  bound  the 
legs  and  arms  cut.  All  the  live  stock  which  had  been 
the  property  of  the  deceased,  consisting  of  about  half 
a  dozen  hogs,  and  as  many  fowls,  was  killed  and 
flung  in  above  it.  A  n\an  then  approached  with  a 
bunch  of  leaves  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a  pole,  which 
he  swept  two  or  three  times  gently  along  the  corpse, 
and  then  the  grave  was  filled  up.  Dunng  the  cere- 
mony the  women  continued  to  make  the  most  hor- 
rible vocal  concert  imaginable ;  the  men  said  nothing. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  a  kind  of  monument  was' 
erected  over  the  grave,  with  a  pole  upon  it,  to  which 
long  strips  of  cloth  of  different  colours  were  hung." 
Lord  Valentia  saw,  around  the  village  which  he  vi- 
sited, tall  pieces  of  bamboo  stuck  into  the  ground, 
each  of  which,  he  was  told,  marked  the  spot  where 
a  person  had  been  interred. 

The  Camicobarians  carry  on  some  trade.  Their 
cocoa-nuts  are  reckoned  the  finest  in  that  part  ot 
India,  and  there  is  a  regular  demand  for  them  from 
Pegu,  and  various  other  quarters.  The  articles 
which  they  require  in  return  are  cloth  of  different 
colours,  hatchets,  and  hanger  blades.  These  last 
they  use  in  cutting  down  toe  nuts.  They  usually 
purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  cloth  than  is  necessa- 

3'  for  their  own  consumption,  which  they  carry  to 
howry,  a  small  island  to  the  southward,  and  ex- 
change it  for  canoes,  which  they  cannot  make  for 
themselves.  For  this  purpose  they  send  a  large  fleet 
of  boats  every  year  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
these  they  navigate,  not  by  a  compass,  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  but  by  the  help  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
They  are  very  anxious  to  procure  tobacco  and  ar- 
rack ;  but  these,  along  with  knives,  handkerchiefs, 
and  other  useful  articles,  they  generally  expect  to 
receive  in  presents.  Lord  Vuentia  says,  that  they 
required  money  for  the  provisions  which  were  ob- 
tained from  them.  To  the  coin  of  other  countries, 
however,  for  they  have  none  of  their  own,  they  do 
not  attach  any  value  as  a  circulating  medium.  They 
regrard  it  merely  as  furnishing  them  with  ornaments^ 
which  they  esteem  beautiful  t  and  this  is  corrobora- 
ted by  what  his  lordship  adds  respectinsr  their  pre* 
ference  for  dollars  ;  strings  of  which,  Mr  Hamilton 
informs  us,  are  worn  by  the  young  women  about 
their  necks.  They  are  said  to  be  good  judges  of 
silver  and  gold,  which  they  very  readily  distinguish 
from  the  baser  metals  that  are  sometimes,  in  the 
course  of  trade,  attempted  to  be  substituted  in  their 
place.  See  Mr  Hamilton's  Short  .Description  of 
Camicobar^  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  S37> 
el  seq.  Lord  Valentia's  Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  53., 
which  is  accompanied  with  a  view  by  Mr  Salt  of  one 
side  of  the  island  of  Camicobar.  Mr  Dalrymple, 
in  his  Oriental  Repertory ,  vol.  i.  p.  104>,  mentions!, 
that,  in  1687,  Captain  Weldoa  lurTeyed  the  NicQi> 
So 
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Ctroio)*,    bar«  ;  **  wlilch  survey,"  he  addsi  "  with  the  history 
'^"~i  '—'  of  them  by  a  Spanish  priest,  who  had  reuided  there 
many  years,  was  sent  to  the  company,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  still  extant."     (t) 

CARNIOLA,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Austria  :  bounded  towards  the  north  by  Carinthia 
and  Styria ;  on  the  west  by  Friuli,  the  country  of 
Gorz,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  the 
same  sea,  and  the  part  of  I  stria  possessed  by  the  re- 
public of  Venice  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Dalmatia  and 
(Voatia.  Tliis  province  is  situated  in  latitude  be- 
iween  44'°  iS'  and  16°  7'  north,  in  longitude  between 
13"  33'  and  15°  W  east.  Its  greatest  Icnirth,  from 
west  to  east,  is  about  120  mile*.  Its  g^atcst  breadth 
is  about  iUO.  The  face  of  this  country  is  for  the 
most  part  mountainous,  Some  of  its  mountains  are 
more  or  less  cultivated  and  inhabited,  others  arc  al- 
toj;cther  in  a  desert  state  :  Some  of  them  arc  noked, 
•  olhi.rs  clothed  with  wood.     The  summits  of  several 

of  them,  especially  in  Upper  Carniola,  are  continual- 
ly covered  with  snow.     One  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  the  Austrian  dominions  occurs  in  this  quar- 
ter, namely  the  Terklou,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  10,  HM-ft-ct  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     This  is 
the  principal  summit  in  the  southern   chain  of  the 
Alps,  which  traverse  this  duchy  in  a  direciion  from 
west  to  east ;   and  which,  to  the  westward  of  this 
uentral  or  dividing  point,  arc  known  by  the  name  of 
llie  Camatic  Alps ;  to  the  cast  of  it  by  that  of  the 
Julian.     Other  considerable  mountains  in  these  parts 
arc  the  Calcberg  ;   the  Lobcl,  which  separates  Car- 
niola from  Carinthia,  and  affords  from  its  summit  a 
very  fine  prospect ;   the  Rum-berg,  the  Karst,  and 
the  Nanas.     Among  these  mountains  are  intersper- 
sed many  fruitful  vallies  and  fields,  which  form  an 
agreeable  variety,  and  are  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  declination  of  the  duchy  of  Cariuthia,  as  well 
»t  generally  of  the  immediately  adjoining  provinces, 
is  for  the  most  part  from  west  to  east.     This  is  evin- 
ced  by   the   circumstance,  that   the   rivers  in  these 
parts  chiefly  run  in  that  direction.     The  same  thing 
IS  evident  from  the  aspect  of  the  mountains,  which 
obviously  decrease  in   elevation  as  they  are  situated 
more  to  the  eastward.   Thus,  in  the  line  of  the  Alps 
before  mentioned,  the  summits,  after  the  Terklou  is 
passed,  decline  much  in  height,  and  no  longer  exhibit 
any  thing  but  the  apptarance  of  calcareous  rocks,  cu- 
riously chapped  and  hollowed  out ;  in  some  places  ri- 
sing into  steep  and  inaccessible  points ;  in  others  sink- 
ing down  into  deep  caverns,  or  pierced,  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  into  tar  extending  grottos. 

The  aspect  of  this  country  cxttmally,  is  altoge- 
ther such  as  should  give  reason  to  expect  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  valuable  mineral  substances.  Here 
accordingly  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 
Quicksilver  also  and  cinnabar  are  found  in  great  quan- 
tity. The  most  ancient  and  the  most  noted  of  the 
mines  from  which  the  iron  is  drawn,  is  situated  in  the 
mountain  of  Eiscnberg,  or  Naseleiro.  At  Aincm,  or 
Selclaiko,  there  is  also  an  excellent  iron  mine,  and 
one  at  Janerbourg,  which  is  of  importance  by  fur- 
bishing materials  for  the  mianufaciure  of  steel  in 
this  country.  There  are  not  in  Carniola  any  mines 
of  gold  or  silver ;  but  those  which  it  has  arc  perhaps 


hardly  less  profitable  to  it.     The  quickMilm*  mine*   t 
in  Idria  are  of  great  celebrity,  and  equnily  valuable.  ^ 
They  are  the  richest  of  this  detcriptjon  in  Euvopc, 
yielding  annually  to  the  amount  of  li;2,000  quintals 
of  pure  quicksilver,  besides  about  60itX)   or   7( 
quintals  of  native  cinnabar.     Tiie   Spaniards    h» 
been  accustomed  to  purchase  the  half  of  the  me 
ry  procured   here,  at  the  rate  of  two  ptasirvs 
qumtal.     These  mines  were  accidentally  ducoveri 
in  1+97.    They  have  been  hollowed  out  to  the  depth 
of  about  900  feet,  and  the  mercury  is  obtained  from 
the  numerous   subterranean  cavities  that   ha%-e  been 
opened  in  tiiem  in   great  abundance,  being  found  in 
stones,  in  a  sort  of  clay,  and  sometimes  in  a  disenga- 
ged  state,  issuing  from  the  rocks,  and  dropping  spuoa; 
taneously  on  the  ground  below.     There  are  here  y 
rious  other  sorts  of  mineral  produce,  some  of  greati 
others  of  less  consideration.     Tlic  Carniola  marbtrl 
reckoned  beautiful,  and  it  is  found  in  great  ab' 
dance  and  vai-iety  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  countrv; 
There  is  found  here  also  alum,  nitre,  vitriol,  bol 
earth,   and   fullers'  earth.     Rock   crystals  Are 
quent,  likewise  beautiful  hyacinths^  eagle-stonesi 
blood-stones. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Carniola  are  of  t 
same  kinds  thit  prevail  generally  in  the  surrovTidin^ 
district  of  country.     Wheat,  barley,  i-ye,  variout  le» 
^yninons  crops,  and  others  which  contribute  m'M 
directly  and  essentially  to  the  support  of  human  1-ir, 
are  raised  here  in  considerable  quantity  and  perfec- 
tion.    Millet  also  is  a  usu^l  crop,  as   is  buckwheat, 
especially  in  the  sandy  plains.     Various  and  eiceU 
lent  fruits  are  produced  in  this  country,  such  as  pnrs 
and  apples,  oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  almoodip 
figs,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  and  Temoni.     CarnJoJa 
does  not  yield  a  g^eat  deal  of  wine  ;  but  what  it  has, 
both  white  and  red,   is  of  a  superior  quality.     A 
great  deal  of  cider  is  prepared  in  the  provincr ;  and, 
wth  a  view  to  this,  much  attention    is   paid  to  the 
propagation  and  the  management  of  the  apple  trew^f 
indeed,  the  fruit   trees  in   general  are  well  attended 
to,  and  in  this  department  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  find  employment.     Flai  ia   raised  here, 
and  a  little  hemp.     The  flax  is  esteemed  to  be  pv- 
ticularlt  good.      Artificial  meadows  are  frrqaeiit, 
from  which  fodder  is  procured  for  the  mainteoaaet 
of  domestic   animals.     The  ground  in  this  proTiBOt 
that  is  capable  of  bearing  cultivated  crops  is  gene* 
rally  fertile,  and,  from  the  management  that  is  aoopt- 
ed,  is  often  made  to  yield  two  harvests  in  the  yeari 
buckwheat  being  commonly  sown  after  the  remorsl 
from  the  fields  of  the   other  descriptions   of  grab, 
and  millet  in  the  places  which  had  been  prrriootly 
occupied  with  flax  or  hemp.     Truffles,  aad  b  variety 
of  medicinal   plants,  occur  in  this  district  ;  aod,  in 
general,  many  parts  of  the  mountauns,  by  wh»cii  so 
much  of  the  whole  surface  it  occupied,  present,  mn 
in    the  midst  of  arid   rocks,   a  brilliant  vef»etatt<»n. 
which,  joined  lo  the  imposing  aspect  of  th. 
ed  lakes  and  rapid   rivers   in  the  vicinity,  h 
most  picturesque  views,  and  recals  to  the  reogUBCUoe 
some  of  the  noted  scenes  of  Switzerland. 

There  is  found  iu  Carniola  an  abundance  of  good 
pasturage,  by  means  of  which  thet«  are  mMOtinard 
numerous  herds  of  a  tolerably  good,  though  aot  the 
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iolsL  lareett  breed  of  cattle.  The  number  of  homed  ani- 
"^^  maU  stated  to  be  in  the  couatry  in  the  year  1780,  was 
44,098.  The  number  of  horses,  at  the  same  period, 
is  estimated  at  16,232.  A  very  fine  race  of  horses  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  mountainous  districts  like  this ; 
yet»  on  the  mountain  oF  Karst,  in  tliis  duchy,  and  in 
the  valley  of  Geil,  in  Carinthia,  more  attention,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  paid  to  the  horses,  than  is  usually 

g'iven  in  other  contiguous  parts  ;  and-  the  horses  of 
amiola,  though  generally  only  of  a  middle  size,  are 
yet  known  to  be  strong,  and  very  sure  footed,  and 
consequently  well  adapted  for  carrying  burdens  over 
those  mountainous  grounds.  Asses  and  mules,  which 
are  in  this  respect  so  well  calculated  to  be  useful  in 
rack  districts,  and  may  therefore  commonly  be  ex- 
pected in  them,  are  here  pretty  numerous.  There 
are  also  considerable  flocks  of  sheep,  which  have  been 
noted  for  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  their  flesh. 
The  rams  are  without  horns ;  and  the  fleeces  which 
are  borne  by  the  breed  of  sheep  in  this  duchy,  are 
not  inferior  ia  quality  to  those  of  Padona.  Game 
and  poultry  abound  here,  as  also  fish.  Numerous 
bees  are  reared;  likewise  silk  worms:  both  which 
classes  of  iudustrious  insects,  from  the  returns  which 
they  have  yielded,  have  been  found  objects  well  de- 
serving the  care  of  those  who  have  directed  to  them 
their  attention. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Camiola  are  the  Savj^  the 
Laybach,  the  Gurk,  and  the  Culpa.  Of  thes^the 
.most  considerable  is  the  Save,  which  takes  its  rise 
in  Upper  Camiola,  near  to  the  village  of  Ratschach, 
and  in  its  course  receives  the  waters  of  all  the  other 
rivers  that  have  been  mentioned.  This  river,  though 
it  &WS  vcrr  rapidly,  is  yet  navigable  :  it  dischanres 
itaelf  into  toe  ilanube  at  Belgrade*  in  Servia.  The 
chief  lakes  of  the  duchy  are  the  Feldesser,  the  Wo- 
cban,  aadthe  Zirknitz  Sea.  Both  the  rivers  and 
the  lakes  generally  abound  with  fish. 

The  duchy  of  Camiola  is  subdivided  into  several 
inferior  districts.  These  are  the  Upper,  Lower* 
Middle,  and  Inner  CamioUs*  and  the  Austrian  Istria. 
Certain  lines  of  function  have  been  traced*  by 
which  it  has  been  considered,  that  those  dirisions  of 
thds  territory  might  appropriately  be  marked  out, 
and  iepanted  from  one  another.  These  distinctioNS 
are  not,  however,  in  every  case  very  dear*  or  very 
aignifitaut ;  and,  indeed*  any  thing  of  importance  re- 
lative to  this  matter  might  be  comprised  within  verr 
.  oairow  limits.  With  respect  to  Upper  Carniola*  it 
is  obseried,  that  the  air  of  that  district  is  pure  and 
wholesoaie«-.<hat  there  is  every  where  found  in  it 
an  abundance  of  good  spring-water,— and  that  this 
division  of  the  country  raises  commonly  a  sufiicient 
aopply  of  corn  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants. 
Vines  succeed  here,  but  they  are  not  found  in  great 
quantity.  The  more  utuaJly,  cultivated  crops  are 
raised  with  ease,  and  .yield  an  early  and  abundant  re- 
turn. Yet  the  district  is  nu)untainous,  and  the  air 
on  the  upper  grounds  so  chill,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  exposed  to  degrees  of  cold  not  inferior  to  those 
that  are  experienced  in  the  higher  parts  of  Scotland. 
Lower  Carniola  contains  many  fruitful  vallies  and 
tracts,  and  yields  an  excellent  wine  called  Marcherin. 
Middle  Camiola  is  mountainous,  and  more  noted  for 
the  number  of  its  villages,  which  seem  to  imply  an 


abundant  population,  than  for  the  production  of  the  Caroiul^i. 
crops  that  might  appear  necessary  for  their  subsist-  ^*^V^^ 
cnce.  Inner  Carniola  is  also  mountainous,  and  yields 
little  corn.  Both  of  these  districts,  however,  pro* 
duce  considerable  quantities  of  wine  ;  and  the  latter 
is  noted  for  its  breed  of  horses*  which  find  a  ready 
market  in  Austria  and  Italy.  Istria  is  very  fertile 
in  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  other  articles  of  subsistence. 
Indeed,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Carniola  in  general, 
the  olive,  rice,  and  other  productions  peculiar  to  the 
warm  clinuites,  succeed  perfectly,  and  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. But  it  is  a  material  drawback  upon  the 
greater  part  of  this  whole  province,  that  water  is  ex- 
tremely scarce  in  it,  or  of  very  bad  quality. 

The  capital  of  Carniola  is  Laybach.  This  is  a 
handsome  tovirn*  containing  a  great  number  of  ele- 
gant structures*  and  amongst  these  several  public 
buildings.  Some  of  its  churches*  especially  in  the 
interior,  are  in  a  far  better  taste  than  is  usually  found 
in  Germany.  The  river  of  tlie  same  name  runs 
through  the  town  ;  but,  though  navigable,  is  not 
turned  to  any  very  considerable  account.  Trieste  is 
more  a  seat  of  trade.  Indeed,  this  is  what  may  be 
called  the  main  reivdezvous  of  the  Austrian  marine. 
Here  there  is  a  harbour,  at  once  secure  and  commo- 
dious* which  is  frequented  bv  a  great  deal  of  ship- 
pbg.  The  number  of  vessels  that  depart  from,  or 
come  into  this  port  annually*  is  reckoned  to  be  from 
fiOOO  to  6000  ;  and  the  value  of  the  merchandise  ex- 
ported or  imported  is  estimated  at  from  fourteen  to 
nfteen  millions  of  florins.  It  is  chiefly  by  way  of  this 
port  that  the  trade  between  the  dinerent  states  of 
the  empire  and  the  Levant,  or  other  maritime  parts, 
is  coooucted,  the  necessary  communication  for  that 
purpose  with  the  interior  being  maintained,  either  by 
the  public  roads*  which  are  here  generally  good,  or 
by  the  narigable  rivers.  Trieste*  as  a  town*  contains 
a  great  number  of  well  built  houses  of  stone :  the 
streets  are  wide*  and  paved  with  very  largre  flag- 
stones. The  thriving  state  of  the  place  is  evinced 
by  the  face  of  activity  which  every  where  appears, 
and  by  the  rapidly  increasing  population. 

In  the  duchy  of  Camiola*  m  general*  the  spirit  of 
industry  and  exertion  in  the  departments  of  manu- 
fiictures  and  commerce  is  by  no  means  dormant ;  and 
if  the  Mtate  of  society*  or  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment* seem  hardly  to  be  adequate  to  what  might 
have  been  expected*  from  a  consideration  of  the  na< 
tural  riches  and  advantages  which  this  province  en- 
joys, its  situation  in  these  respects  is  yet  far  from 
beine  wretched  or  contemptibk.  One  great  source 
of  the  industry  of  Camiola  is  furnished  by  its  muies. 
There  are  here  teveral  considerable  iron  manufacto- 
ries. There  is  one  wire-dravring  mill,  three  forges 
for  steel,  and  six  for  nails ;  in  which  last  there  arc 
made  annually  from  8000  to  10,000  quintals  of  nails, 
in  value  from  150,000  to  200,000  florins.  There 
are  in  Camiola,  betides*  two  great  glass-works ;  in 
one  of  which  a  sort  of  Tuscan  vessJs  are  made*  re- 
sembling in  their  appearance  delft  or  Dutch  ware. 
There  \k  here*  also,  a  manufiurtory  of  pipes.  Car- 
niola has  a  woollen  manuft^ture.  A  great  deal  of 
cloth  is  prepared  at  Laybach,  and  wooSen  hosiery  is 
roanu&ctnred  in  considerable  quantity  at  Weicbsel- 
burg*  at  Strachioa*  and  at  Newmarstl.     A  spin- 
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Carniola-  ninij-work  ha^  Itk«wifcr  been  established,  a  lace  ma- 
""""•"^  nufactory,  aiul'  a  manufactory  uf  lintn.  The  mont 
esteemed  linen,  procured  from  this  qnarter,  is  made 
at  Bi«chQBack,  m  the  environs  of  I^aybach,  ar.<I  at 
Dobronina.  There  are  several  bleaching- fields  here. 
The  number  of  looms  in  the  province  is  estimated  at 
800 ;  and  the  value  of  all  the  cloth  annxMilIy  made  in 
it  has  been  rated  at  600,000  florins. 

The  exports  from  this  province  are  chiefly  iron, 
Kteel,  mercury,  wines,  olive-oII,  olives,  chesnuts,  and 
various  other  fruiis,  horses,  cattle,  lin^n,  woollen 
EtufTs,  cheese,  leather,  honey,  ship-timber^  with  all 
sons  of  little  works  In  wood,  such  as  Ikjxcs,  dishes, 
spoons,  Sec.  One  of  the  most  material  articles  of 
import  is  corn,  of  which  the  native  soil  does  not  in 
ordinary  years  raise  enough  to  answer  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  This  province  is  also 
without  the  fo?.'.il  salt  or  salt-springs,  which,  found 
in  other  situations,  are  reckoned  among  the  treasures 
of  Austria.  Whatever  salt  therefore  is  required,  in 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  sea->salt  manufactured  in 
the  province,*  must  be  obtained  from  the  sovereign's 
magazines. 

borne  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  this  duchy 
may  perhaps  be  formed,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  its  contributions  at  different  periods  for 
the  support  of  government.  This  province,  accord- 
ing to  Busching,  advanced  for  that  purpose  in  1770, 
2,089,952  florins.  In  1780,  according  to  Schlac^er, 
its  contribution  was  1,650,000  florins.  It  contribu- 
ted in  1803,  according  to  the  manual  of  Frankfort, 
1,300,000  florins;  according  to  Ockhart,  2,100,000. 
That  its  mines,  generally  taken,  are  not  of  the  most 
considerable  order,  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  rated  as  contributing 
any  thing  to  the  montanisticum,  or  the  revenue  accru- 
ing to  the  emperor  from  the  produce  of  all  the  mines. 
Its  wealth  in  this  department  has,  however,  been  of 
not  a  little  importance  towards  the  enlargement  of 
the  public  revenues.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Id- 
tia  yield  annually  to  the  emperor  nearly  1,000,000 of 
florins. 

Carniola  poisesses  a  robust  and  hardy  peasantry. 
With  the  common  people  of  this  country,  it  is  usual 
to  go  barefooted  in  winter  through  the  snow  with 
open  breasts,  and  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bench  without 
bed  or  bolster.  The  food  of  this  order  of  people  is 
also  very  coarse  and  mean.  In  winter,  when  the 
snow  lies  deep  on  the  ground,  the  mountaineers,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Laplanders,  bind  either  small  bas- 
kets, or  long  thin  narrow  boards,  to  their  feet,  on 
which,  with  the  help  of  a  stout  staff,  they  descend 
with  great  velocity  from  the  mountains.  When  the 
snow  18  frozen,  they  make  use  of  a  sort  of  skaits  for 
the  same  purpose. 

In  this  duchy  there  occur  numerous  natural  curi- 
eaities.  The  vast  grottos  with  which  Carniola  so 
much  abounds,  are  such,  that  nothing  similar  to  them 
<  is  found  in  Europe.     The  principal  tract  of  the  grot- 

to is  in  what  is  called  the  Pear-tree  Wood,  which  is 
•ne  of  the  most  considerable  forests  in  the  empire,  but 
marked  throughout  by  a  face  of  the  most  inhospitable 


desolation.     Some  of  these  grottos,  or  ■ubtemnrou* 
caverns,  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  four  miles  in  length. 
They  rise  qlmo,  in  some  instances,  one  tier  above* 
ther  ;  every  several  grotto  extending  in  breadtt 
height  from  12,  perhaps   to   29  feet,  and  exhil 
in  the  interior  a  great  variety  of  stalactites  of  sings 
lar  form  and  appearance.     The  most  noted  of  ihei 
grottos,  are  the  Magdalen   grotto  near  AdcUber|^ 
that  of  Lueg.'that   of  St   6ervio   near  Trieste,  tli 
grotto  of  Corgnale,  and  those  of  the  lake  of  Zui 
nitz.     Amongst  these,  the  grotto  of  C' 
ticularly  striking,  both  in  respect  of  tl 
and  the  variety  of  its  stalactites,  and  Oic  : 
massiness  of  the  columns  on  which  the  vai 
aeems  to  repose.     Zirknitz  is  not  more   rcmarkwU 
on  account  of  the  grottos  in  that   qu;»rter,  than  ft 
other  natural  phenomena  of  a  very  singular  kind, 
which   it  is  distingoifihed.     This  place  has    inde 
many  attractions.     The   mountains,  the   rockf,  tl 
woods,  the  smiling  plains,  the  fertile   fields,    and  tl 
villages  scattered  here  and   there,  which,   m 
directions,  bound  this  fine  sheet  of  water,  or  o£ 
themselves  to  the  eye  in  striking  contrast  or   con 
tion  with  it,  or  with  one  another,  form  a  scene  higli 
picturesque  and  agreeable.     The  prospect  is  farth« 
enriched  and  animated,  by  the  beautiful  and  weU>cul 
tivated  islands  which  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake 
an(y>y  the  restless  activity  of  several  rivulets,  which 
in  different  quarters,  hasten  to  convey   to  it  the  tr' 
bute  of  their  streams.     The  usual  egress  of  the 
ters  of  this  lake,  is  by  two  openings  which  nature  1 
formed  for  them  through  one  of  the  adjoining  rockl 
But  besides  these  two  cavities,  by  means  of  which  tl 
lake  is  prevented  from   rising  above  a  certain  leve 
there  are  several  others  in  the  bottom  of  it,  (andthi 
is  what  has  been  most  noted  in  these  parts,  "^ 
the  effect  of  which  it  every  now  and  then  >i 
entirely.     When  this  event  is  about  to  take 
waters  crowd  in  succession  about  the  diffi ; 
ings,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  them   respect 
bottom  is  after  a  time  laid  bare,  till  after  t\>c 
about  25  days  no  vestige  of  the  lake  any  longer 
mains.     The  period   when  the  water  is  about  to  d< 
part  is  that  when  fishing  is  permitted  in  the  lake.ac 
at  those   seasons  accordingly,   tiiere   it  procured 
abundant  supply  of  large  tishes,  chiefly  pikss.   Aft« 
the  waters  are  gone,  a  4ield  is  presented,  in  the  chat 
that  they  had  occupied,  very  proper  for  cuUivatioii 
which  it  is  immediately  begun  to  labour  and  to 
An  abundant  vegetation  soon  covers  the  place.  Thr 
months  afterwards  the  peasants  collect  from  it  crop 
of  hay  and  millet,   and  game  is  pursued  in  situation 
where  so  short  a  time  before  there  had  been  no  i 
living  creature  but  fishes.     There  is  no  precise 
for  these  departures  uf  the  lake.     It  has  been  kooi 
sometimes  to  disappear  and  to  return  thnce  in 
course  of  a  year,  and  some  years   it   has  not  diup'l 
peared  at  alt.     Its  return,  however,  uniformly  f^M 
place  after  a  space  of  not  more  than  four 
Then  the  water   is  seen  for  a  short  time  t. 
vigour  through  the  different  openings,  and,  v^iihw  ^i 
hours,  the  basiu  is  completely  filled  as  before  its  dc* 


•  Carniola  prepares  of  sea  salt  annually,  from  30,000  to  40,000  metzcn  or  minots  of  Vienna.    TWt  U  ft  mcatti--  "d^' 
cuhic  Inches. 
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u    parture.     This  singular  phenomenon-  has  naturally  nued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Austrian  domiuions.    To-   Cnrolaa. 

"^  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  ;  and  superstition,  wards  the  maintenance  of  the  military  power  of  that  ^^"^r"^ 

as  usually  happens,  has  busied  itself  in  converting  it  state,  it  contnbutc»  annually  363,171  florins.     The 

into  a  source  of  alarm  and  terror.     It  may,  howerer,  forces  usually  quartered  in  it,  are  only  two  regiment» 

without   difficulty,   be  accounted   for  upon  natural  of  foot. 

principles.     The  Carniolian  Alps  in  general,  as  that  The  following  particulars,  relative  to  this  duchy, 

vast  chain  of  mountains  is  called  which  traverses  this  are  extracted  from  a  statistical  account  of  the  Aus- 

CDuntry  from  Dalmatia  to  Carinthia,  may  in  fact  be.  trian  monarchy,  published  by  Mebsrs  Raymond  and 

considered  as  one  great  mass  of  calcareous  matter.  Roth,  1809: 

which,  hollowed  into  a  great  number  of  grottos  and  The  population,  in  1783,  of  the  circle  of  Laybach, 

extensive  cavities,  affor(k  opportunity  for  the  accu-  133,239 ;    of  NeusUdt,    146,479  ;    of  Adelaberg, 

mulation  in  particular  places  of  great  quantities  of  133,085;  and  of  the  whole  duchy,  433,000.     Num. 

snow  or  rain  water.     With  reservoirs  of  this  kind,  berof  marriages,  in  1791,  including  Friuli  and  Trieste, 

there  is  every  probability  that  the  principal  cavities  5533  ;  of  births,  23,723  ;  and  of  deaths,  17,930. 
io  the  bottom  of  the  lake  of  Zirknitz  communicate  ;.  Hmelli  itrs  1*'83  1801 

whence  it  is,  that  when  the  water  in  these  recepta-  c;*;.,  '  lo*  tn 

cici  is  from  any  cause  considerably  lowered,  the  wa-  Market-towns* 18  18 

ter  of  this  lake  falls  down  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  I  but  Villages'  3  302         S  312 

when,  from  other  contiguous  subterraneous  lakes,  or  jj     ||-    •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  -^  - 

many  way  else,  more  water  IS  brought  into  them  than  '  '^ 

they  art  capable  of  contaiaiflg,  then  a  quantity  of  it  t^    ,    •„.-  .  oeo 

ii  forcedup  through  the  cavities  mentioned,  and  thus  *-cc  esiastica a» 

the  lake  ox  Zirknitz  is  replaced  in  its  original  condi-  j  °    *'• -.- 

tion.     In  connection  with  these  natural  curiosities,  «•  .™P°^ 2S17 

there  may  be  noticed  here  a  remarkable  work  of  art.  ^'"^^"' Kz/eii 

This  is  the  road  known  by  the  name  of  the  pass  of  \VT       199*368 

Lobel,  by  which  a  communication  is  formed  be-  -c    ^\ ofwi'^ar' 

tween  this  duchy  and  that  of  Carinthia,  and  which,  £,*""?f5' "^'Soa 

in  respect  of  the  length  that  it  has  been  carried  over  «°"r" ^iS^Wvi 

a  very  elevated  tract  of  ground,  is  certainly  not  equal-  !;«°°<^* ^*nnA 

led  by  anv  thing  to  be  found  in  Europe/  Germans 28,000 

Carniola  wa«  known  so  early  as  the  8th  century,  ^°"y«°'> ^^ 

bj  the  same  name  which  it  still  bears.     Its  more  an-  p**.  f" 7g^ 

dent  name  appears  to  have  been  Crania.     It  was  at  ns  es   .  . a* 

the  period  alluded  to,  that  the  Christian  religion  was         The  principal  towns  in  Carniola,  are  Laybach, 

introduced  into  the  country.     It  was  endeavoured,  in  which,  in  1798,  contained  1300  houses,  and  20,000 

the  16th  centurv,  to  communicate  to  the  inhabitants  inhabitants;  and  Ydria,  which  contained  312  houses, 

the  braefits  of  tne  Reformation..    The  success,  how*  and  3500  inhabitants.    See  Tableau  Stalitt.  de  la 

ever,  appears  not  to  have  been  considerable,  as  even  Mottarchie  Jxitrick.  Sfa  par  Raymond  and  Roth ; 

at  present  the  prevuling  system  in  that  quarter  is  the  Annalet  dts.Vovaget,  de  w  Geo^.  et  de  PHist.  Pub- 

Roman  Catholic.    A  kw  Walachians,  or  Uskokes,  /icer,  par  M.  liulte.  Brun ;  Dictumnaire  Uiuvcncl  de 

who  have  their  residence  here,  are  o£  the   Greek  la  ^'^W'  Commerfante,  par  J.  Peuchet ;  and  Kutt- 

church.  ner'a  TraveU.  (x) 

There  is  a  material  difference  observable  between         CAROL  AN,  Twalooh,  a  celebrated  poet  and 

the  diffisrent  parts  of  this  country,  in  respect  of  man^  musical  composer,  justly  stiled  the  Irish  Handelf  was 

nera,  dress,  and  language.     In  Upper  and  Lower  bom  in  the  year  1670,  in  the  village  of  Nabber,  in 

CamioU  long  beards  are  worn.    1  here  are  two  dis-  the  county  of  Westmeath,  on  the  lands  of  Carolan's 

tinct  languages  spoken  in  the  country,  the  Sclavor  town,  wmch  formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestors.    It 

nian,  .to  wit»  or  Wendish,  and  the  German,  corre-  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  so  little  is  known  of 

•pondinr,  it  may  be  observed,  to  the  diversity,  in  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  this  eccentric  and  surpri- 

point  oxorigin,  by  which  this  people  are  distinguish-  sing  genius.    His  father  was  only  a  poor  farmer,  the 

ed,  of  whom  the  conunonalty,  it  is  understood,  are  proprietor  of  a  few  acres,  which  yielded  him  a  scanty 

chiefly  of  Sclavonic  extraction,  the  nobility  of  Ger-  subsistence.    The  cabin  in  which  our  bard  was  born, 

inan.    The  Slaves,  or  Wends,  are  said  to  have  taken  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  inquiring  traveller.    It  is 

posaemon  of  this  country  after  the  year  548.     In  tlie  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  must  soon  become  a  prey 

time  of  Charlemagne  and  his  posterity,  it  was  go-  to  all-devouring  time ;  yet  the  spot  where  it  stood 

vemed  by  the  dukes  of  Fxiuli,  and  afterwards  oy  will  perhaps  be  visited  at  a  future  day,  by  the  lovers 

those  of  Carinthia.     Under  Otto  II.  it  became  a  dia-  of  national  music  and  song,  with  as  much  true  de- 

tinct  mar^raviate.     It  finally  viras  vested  in  the  House  votion,  as  the  birth-place  ofShakespeare,  or  the  cot- 

of  Austria  ;  and  from  a  marquisate,  which  it  had  tage  of  Burns.    The  small-pox  deprived  him  of  his 

lone  been,  it  was,  in  1231,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  eye- sight  at  so  early  a  period,  that  he  retained  no  rv- 

duchy.     It  participated  with  other  provinces  in  the  collection  of  colours  ;  yet,  from  this  misfortune,  he 

effect  of  the  division  of  the  Austrian  States,  from  felt  no  uneasiness,  and  was  never  heard  to  complain. 

1395  to  1496.     Otherwise,  it  has,  with  little  inter-  *'  My  eyes,"  he  used  to  say,  *'  are  transplanted  to 

ruption,  ever  since  its  first  accession  to  them^  conti-  my  ears. '    It  was  early  diicovered,  that  young  C&- 
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Cifolao.  rolan  had  a  Mnius  for  inuaic»  and  his  frieiid»  deter- 
-  J  -  mined  to  cultivate  it  by  every  meatis  in  their  power. 
When  about  ten  years  of  age,  a  proper  person  was 
engaged  to  instruct  him  in  the  practice  of  the  harp  ; 
but,  though  fond  of  that  instrument,  he  never  struck 
it  with  a  master's  hand.  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  genius  and  diligence  are  seldom  united  ;  and  yet 
it  is  to  practice  alone,  tliat  we  owe  perfection  in  any 
art.  His  harp,  however,  was  rarely  unstrung  ;  but, 
in  general,  he  used  it  only  to  assist  him  in  composi- 
*  tion  ;  his  fingers  wandered  through  the  strings  in 
Quest  of  melody,  while  his  mind  was  only  intent  on 
the  musical  expression  of  the  then  vibrating  chord. 
At  an  early  period,  our  bard  became  enamoured  of 
a  Miss  Cruise,  of  Cruise  Town,  county  of  Long- 
ford :  his  itarp  now,  like  the  lute  of  Anacreon,  would 
sound  only  to  love.  His  passion  for  this  lady  almost 
exceeds  belief;  yet  she  never  gave  him  her  hand, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  he  held  at  one 
time  the  first  place  in  her  breast.  The  song  which 
bears  her  name  is  his  master  piece  ;  it  came  warm 
from  bis  heart,  while  his  genius  was  in  full  vigour, 
and  inspired  by  her  whom  his  soul  adored.  A  very 
extraordinary  instance  of  the  effect  of  Cardan's  pas- 
•ion  for  tliis  lady  is  related  by  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers :  He  went  once  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St  Pa- 
trick's Purgatory,  a  cave  in  the  island  of  Lnugb 
Dearg,  county  of  Donegall.  On  his  return  to  trie 
shore,  he  met  several  pilgrims  waiting  the  arri- 
val of  the  boat  that  conveyed  him.  In  assisting 
some  of  these  to  get  on  board,  he  chanced  to  lake 
a  lady's  hand,  and  instantly  exclaimed — *•  By  the 
head  uf  my  gossip,  this  is  the  hand  of  Bridget 
Cruise  !"  His  sense  of  feeling  had  not  deceived  him  ; 
tt  was  the  hand  of  her  whom  he  had  once  adored. 
This  anecdote  is  certainly  curious,  and  cannot  fail  to 
convey  a  strong  impression  of  the  emotions  which  he 
felt,  on  meeting  the  object  of  his  early  affections. 
Carolan  had  been  at  this  time  many  years  married, 
and  was  in  the  middle  of  his  earthly  career.  Our 
bard  having  at  length  discovered,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  Tor  him  to  gain  the  consent  of  Mia  Cruise, 
made  application  elsewhere  ;  and  after  a  long  and  te- 
dious courtship,  obtained  the  hand  of  Mary  M'Guirc, 
a  young  lady  of  good  family,  in  the  county  of  Ferma- 
nagh ;  and  shortly  after  fixed  his  residence  on  a  small 
farm  near  Mosshill,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim.  Here 
he  built  a  neat  cottage,  where  he  lived  for  a  while 
comfortably,  and  gave  every  friend  that  called  a  kind 
and  hearty  welcome.  His  ardent  hospitality,  how- 
ever, soon  consumed  the  produce  of  his  little  farm  ; 
he  ate,  drank,  and  was  merry,  and  imprudently  left 
to-morrow  to  provide  for  itself.  This  mode  of  hfe 
soon  occasioned  embarrassments  in  his  domestic  af- 
fairs ;  but,  like  too  many  others  on  whom  nature  has 
bestowed  strong  powers  of  mind,  he  forgot  to  re- 
flect in  due  time,  that  nothing  can  supply  the  want 
of  prudence;  and  that  negligence  and  irregularity  long 
continued,  will  render  even  genius  itself  contemptible. 
Carolan, finding  he  could  not  support  his  family  in  this 
way,  resolved  to  become  an  itinerant  itarper  and  bard, 
(see  Bard,)  in  which  character  he  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life ;  travelling  through  the 
conntry,  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  attended  by  a 
donoestic  on  another,  who  carried  his  harp.     Wherc- 


ever  he  went,  the  gates  of  the  nobility  and  gtoUj 
were  thrown  open  to  him  ;  he  was  received  with  re- 
spect, and  a  distinguished  place  assigned  him  at  ta- 
ble. At  the  house  of  the  late  Colonel  Archdall  he 
always  met  the  most  flattering  attention  ;  and  he  ne- 
ver mentioned  this  gentleman,  but  with  the  moBt  pro- 
found respect. 

At  Moneyglass,  near  Toom,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  late  Mr  Jones,  he 
spent  many  a  pleasant  day ;  nor  was  he  deficient  in  gra- 
titude for  the  many  civilities  he  experienced  d  - 
stay.  He  has  enshrined  the  convivial  and  ph; 
pic  character  of  Mr  Jones,  in  one  of  his  be^t  plnni' 
lies;  of  this,  the  air  alone  remains,  the  words  are  noor 
forgotten.  The  well-known  English  version,  called 
♦'  Bumper  Squire  Jones."  being  written  by  Baron 
Dawson,  and  is  one  of  the  best  drinking  songs  ex- 
tant, and  well  adapted  to  the  original  air  of  Carolin, 
It  was  during  his  peregrinations,  that  Carolan  com- 
posed all  those  aii-»  which  are  still  the  delight  of  ht« 
countrymen,  and  will  transmit  his  name  to  the  remo- 
test posterity.  He  thought  the  tribute  of  a  song 
due  to  every  house  in  which  he  was  entertained,  and 
he  never  failed  to  pay  it  ;  generally  choosing  for  bis 
subject  the  head  of  the  family,  or  the  loveliest  of  h% 
branches.  The  subject  of  one  of  his  favourite  and 
most  admired  compositions  was  a  Miss  Nugent,  who 
lived  near  Belanagar,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
when  she  inspired  our  bard ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to 
do  justice  to  her  merits  in  the  song  now  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Gracy  Nugent.  A  Slisa  Fethertton  of  the 
county  of  Longford,  whom  he  accidentally  met  on  her 
way  to  church,  gave  rise  to  the  much-adtnired  com- 
position called  "  Carolan's  Devotion.**  It  is  related, 
on  good  authority,  that  Carolan  in  his  gayest  mood, 
and  even  when  his  genius  was  most  inspired  by  Uie 
flowing  bowl,  could  never  compose  a  planxty  on  liVBm 
Brett,  in  the  county  of  SUgo,  whose  father's  house  he 
frequented,  and  where  he  always  met  a  reception  due 
to  his  taste  and  endowments.  One  day,  it  is  ntd, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  compose  something 
in  a  sprightly  strain  on  this  amiable  young  lady,  he 
threw  aside  his  harp  in  a  mixture  of  rage  and  grief, 
and  addressing  himself  in  Irish  to  her  mother,  •*  Ma- 
dam," said  he,  '*  I  have  often,  from  my  great  respect 
to  your  family,  attempted  a  planxty,  in  order  to  Ce- 
lebrate your  daughter'*  perfections,  but  to  no  porposr. 
Some  evil  genius  always  hovers  over  me — there  isnoi 
a  string  in  my  harp  that  does  not  vibrate  a  mekn« 
choly  sound  whenever  I  set  about  this  task.  I  fttr 
she  is  not  doomed  to  remain  long  amongst  us."  Tn- 
dition  says,  that  the  event  verified  the  melaticholy  pre- 
diction, as  the  young  lady  did  not  surrive  it  twrlvr 
months,  Carolan,  from  a  defect  in  education,  h«d 
in  his  early  days  contracted  a  fondness  for  "p 
liquors,  which  never  forsook  him  during  the 
der  of  his  hfe ;  but  inordinate  gmtifications  always  car- 
ry thfir  punishment  along  with  them ;  nor  was  Ciro- 
lan  exempt  from  suffering  nis  full  share.  His  physictctis 
having  assured  him,  that  unless  he  corrected  this  per- 
nicious habit,  a  scurvy,  which  was  theconsequeooeof 
his  intemperance,  would  soon  put  an  eqd  to  his  tnor^ 
tal  career;  he  at  last,  though  with  great  reluctance, 
promised  to  obey,  and  seriously  resolved  upon  never 
again  tasting  the  seducing  cop.     The  town  of  Boytr 
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was  at  tliia  time  his  principal  place  of  residence. 
There,  whiUt  under  tliia  severe  regiment  he  wander* 
ed  about  the  streets  ;  his  usual  gaiety  forsook  him  ; 
no  sallies  of  his  once  lively  imagination  broke  out ; 
every  moment  was  laden  with  care,  and  marked  with 
m  dejection  of  spirits  bordering  on  the  deepest  me- 
iancholy  ;  his  iavourite  harp  lay  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  his  habitation,  neglected  and  unstrung.  In  this 
.deplorable  situation,  passing  a  whisky  shop  one  day 
in  town,  after  having  abstained  six  weeks  from  tast- 
ing spirits,  he  was  tempted  to  step  in,  undetermin- 
ed whether  to  yield  to  the  temptation,  or  adhere 
to  his  late  resolutions.  <*  Well,  my  dear  friend," 
aaid  he  to  the  young  man  who  stood  behind  the 
counter,  **  you  see  1  am  a  man  of  constancy ;  for 
these  six  long  wtekt  I  have  refrained  from  whiakj/'^ 
was  ever  there  so  great  an  instance  of  self-denial  i  But 
a  thought  strikes  me— -you  will  surely  not  deny  me 
the  favour  I  am  about  to  solicit.  Bring  me  a  mea- 
•are  of  my  favourite  liquor,  that  I  may  just  smell  it, 
and  I  assure  you  I  will  not  put  it  witlun  my  lips." 
The  young  roan  complied  with  his  request,  and  no 
aooner  did  the  fumes  ascend  into  his  bram,  than  every 
latent  spark  within  him  was  rekindled,  his  counte- 
nance glowed  with  unusual  brightness,  and  he  pour- 
ed forth  the  effusions  of  a  heart  newly  animated,  in 
wild  but  poetic  expressions  over  the  bowl  to  which  he 
owed  his  inspiration.  At  length,  to  the  great  peril 
of  his  health,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
friends,  he  once  more  drank  the  prohibited  beverage, 
renewing  the  draught  until  his  spirits  had  fully  resu- 
med their  former  tone.  He  then  immediately  aet 
about  composing  the  much  admired  and  far  famed 
•ong,  whidi  goes  by  the  name  of  *<  Carolan's  Receipt 
for  drinking  Whislcj."  He  commenced  the  words, 
and  began  to  modnhte  the  air  that  evening  in  Boyle ; 
and,  before  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  he  sung 
and  j^yed  this  noble  offspring  of  his  imagination  in 
.Mr  StuFbrd's  parlour  at  Elphin.  In  justice,  how- 
.evcr,  to  Carolan,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  notwith- 
■tanding  his  fondness  for  spirituous  liquors,  he  very 
•■eldom  carried  his  drinking  the  length  of  intoxication; 
but  he  imagiped  that  whisky  assisted  him  in  his  mu- 
Hcal  <ioaiposition,  and  therefore  never  composed 
withont  a  bottle  of  it  beside  him.  To  deny  Carohn 
hia  faTourhe  beverage,  was  a  certain  method  of  rous- 
ing his  satirtf.  Being  one  tinoe  in  the  house  of  an  old 
lady,  who  was  remarkably  parsimonious  in  this  way, 
he  chanced  to  hear  the  butler,  whose  name  was 
.0*FIinn,  iqien  the  cellar  door,  and  hying  aside  his 
•harp,  IbBowed  him  into  the  cellar,  requesting  a  cup 
•of  beer  |(  the  butler,  in  rather  an  insulting  (one,  or- 
;deffedhitti  out,  declaring  he  would  give  him  nothing 
withoot  ttrders. 

Carolan  indignantly  exclaimed, 

«•  What*  pity  HeU'a  gates  were  not  kqM  by  O'Flimi, 
Sa  surly  a  dog  would  let  nobody  in !" 

The  fiime  of  Carolan,  as  a  musician,  having  reach- 
ed die  ear*  of  an  eminent  Italian  mnsic-master  in 
pnblin,  he  determined  to  put  his  abilities  to  a  severe 
trial,  the  resolt  of  which  convinced  him  how  well- 
founded  had  been,  whatever  was  uid  in  his  favour. 
The  method  he  nade  use  of  was  this :  he  selected  an 


excellent  piece  of  music  in  the  Italian  style ;  but  here  Carolan, 
and  there  either  altered  or  mutilated  it  in  such  a  way,  Carolina, 
that  none  but  a  real  judge  could  detect  the  alterations,  ^""^r""' 
Carolan  bestowed  ttie  deepest  attention  on  the  per- 
former, while  he  was  playing  it,  not  knowing  it  was 
intended  as  a  trial  of  his  skill,  and  that  the  critical 
moment  was  at  hand  which  was  to  determine  his  re- 
putation, as  a  musician,  for  ever.  He  declared  it  to 
be  an  excellent  piece  of  music,  but  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  he  said,  very  humorously,  in  his 
own  language,  la  sc  air  chois  air  bacaighe,  that  is 
.literally,  *'  Here  and  there  it  limps  and  stumbles." 
He  was  then  requested  to  rectify  the  errors,  which 
he  accordingly  did  ;  and  in  this  state,  the  piece  was 
sent  from  Connaught  to  Dublin.  The  Italian  no 
sooner  saw  it  than  be  pronounced  Carolan  to  be  a 
true  musical  genius. 

In  1733,  Carolan  experienced  a  severe  domestic 
jtiHiction  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  whicli  had  a  visible 
effect  on  bis  constitution.  His  spirits  grreatly  for- 
sook him,  and  the  only  piece  of  composition  that  he 
attempted  from  that  to  bis  death,  was  a  monody  on 
her  death,  known  by  the  name  of  «  Mary  M'Guire." 
Carolan,  while  on  a  visit  at  Mrs  M'Dermott's  of  Al- 
derford,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  and  died  therein  the  month  of  March  l7S8,iD 
-  the68th  year  of  his  a^e ;  and  was  interred  in  the  parish 
church  of  Kilronau,  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh..  But 
no  memorial  exists  of  the  spot  in  which  his  remains 
were  laid.  He  had  seven  children  by  his  wife,  six 
daughters,  and  one  son,  who  studied  music,  and  went 
to  JUondon,  where  he  taught  the  Irish  harp>  Before 
his  departure,  he  published,  in  17i7,  a  collection  of 
his  father's  music ;  but  omitted,  through  mercenary 
motives,  some  of  the  very  best  of  his  pieces.  It  was 
republished  in  Dublin,  by  John  Lee,  m  1780. 

Carolan,  as  a  musician,  stands  in  the  very  first  class, 
and  has  added  considerably  to  the  ancient  stock  of 
Iriah  music,  for  which  his  country  has  been,  from  the 
earliest  times,  so  celebrated.  Many  of  his  pieces,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  arc  now  lost ;  but  we  hope,  that  most 
of  them  may  yet  be  recovered,  through  the  indefatig- 
able exertions  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Bunting  of  Belfast. 
See  hia  Oeneral  coUeciion  of  the  Ancient  Mutic  of 
Ireland  i  and  the  Belfatt  Monthly  MagazuKf  No.  12, 
▼ol:  iii.     (o) 

CAROLINA,  North,  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Virginia, 
on  the  east  by  the  AtUintic  Ocean,  on  the  soutk  by  Bounda^ 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ii«f. 
state  of  Tennesaee.  According  to  its  charter  limits, 
however,  it  extends  much  fiirther  on  the  west,  inclu- 
(hnff  the  state  of  Tennessee,  as  far  as  the  river  Mis- 
•iswppL  By  the  treaty  of  176S,  Great  Britain  gave 
■P  her  claim  to  all  territory  westward  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  the  couru  of  France  and  Spain,  at  the 
same  time,  granted  her  the  free  navigation  of  that 
river.  At  the  termination  of  the  Amerioin  war,  ' 
Great  Britain  transferred  her  interest  in  that  river 
to  the  United  States.  But  since  Spain,  fbtvetting 
the  treaty  of  1768,  nowdaims  the  exclusive  nght  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi,  North  Caroliaa  resumes 
her  chums  to  the  Unds  beyond  it,  included  withm 
thehmits  of  her  original  charter.  By  that  charter, 
it  extcwlcd  758  Mflea  in  ien|^  gad  110  ia  bttudth, 
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between  ni'  and  .S6°  of  north  Utiludr,  and  76'^  and 
92"  of  west  loiif^'tudi*.  As  these  boundaries,  how- 
ever, are  disputed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Caru!inian<<, 
it  is  safer  to  adhere,  in  a  geographical  description, 
to  the  limit»  which  are  generally  recognised.  Ex- 
chifivtr  of  the  state  nf  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  fs 
situated  between  35°  !>0'  and  36^  30'  north  latitude, 
and  between  76°  8'  and  S3°  8'  west  longitude,  being 
about  +50  miles  in  length,  and  180  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  containing  about  3i,000  square  miles. 
hi  districts,  eight  in  number,  arc  classed  in  three 
divisions  :  The  eatlern  districts,  Edenton,  Newbern, 
'and  Wilmington  ;  the  viiddle  districts,  Fayette,  Hills- 
borough, and  Halifax  ;  and  the  iveslcrn  districts. 
Morgan  and  Salisbury.  The  eastern  districts  stretch 
along  the  sea  coast,  from  the  Virginian  line  to  South 
Carolina  ;  the  other  five  include  the  whole  state  west 
of  the  maritime  districtSt  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  extend  across  the  state,  from  north  to  south. 
These  districts  are  subdivided  into  fifty-eight  coun- 
ties, in  the  following  order :  In  Edenton  are  the 
counties  of  Chowan,  Churrituck,  Cambden,  Pasquo- 
tank, Pcnquimins,  Gates,  Hertford,  Bertie,  and  1  yr- 
rel ;  in  Wilmington  are  tlie  counties  of  New  Hano- 
ver, Brunswick,  Onslow,  Duplin,  Bladen;  in  New- 
bern,  the  counties  of  Craven,  Beaufort,  Carteret, 
Pitt,  Hyde,  Jones,  Wayne,  Glasgow,  Lenoir,  John- 
ston \  in  Halifax,  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Ha- 
lifax, Martin,  Edgeromb,  Warren,  Franklin,  Nash"; 
in  Fayette,  the  counties  of  Moore,  Cumberland, 
Sampson,  Richmond,  Robeson,  and  Anson  ;  in 
Hillsborough,  the  counties  of  Granville,  Pearson, 
Caswell,  Orange,  Wake,  Chatham,  and  Randolph  ; 
in  Morgan,  the  counties  of  Btirke,  Wilkes,  Ruthcr- 
.fordf  Lincoln,  and  Buncomb  ;  in  Salisbury  are  tlie 
counties  of  Rockingham,  Guilford,  Moatgomery, 
Stokes,  Surry,  Iredell,  Rowan,  CabarraSj  ana  Meck- 
lenburg. 

The  general  aspect  of  North  Carolina  is  by  no 
means  interesting.  In  its  whole  width,  for  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is  a  dead  level,  varied 
only  by  occasional  openings  in  the  immense  forest 
with  which  it  is  covered.  After  traversing  this  te- 
dious plain,  we  arc  at  length  relieved  hy  the  appear- 
ance  of  hills  and  mountain! ;  from  the  summits  of 
which  we  behold  a  beautiful  country,  stretching 
•  west  far  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  watered  by 
the  broad  stream  of  the  Tenessee,  and  adorned  with 
forests  of  lofty  trees.  The  general  aspect  of  this 
state,  which,  in  all  its  features,  resembles  that  of 
South  Carolina,  will  be  found  more  minutely  de- 
scribed under  tliat  article. 

•  In  the  level  part  of  North  Carolina,  the  soil  is  but 
indifferent.  On  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers, 
however,  and  particularly  of  the  Roanoke,  it  is  re- 
markably fertile.  Even  in  the  other  parts  of  this 
champaigu  country,  glades  of  rich  swamp,  and  ridges 
of  oak- land,  of  a  black  and  fruitful  soil,  form  an  ex- 
ception to  its  general  sterility.  The  whole  of  this 
level  tract  abounds  with  marine  productions,  which 
are  found  by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  sea  coast,  the  sounds,  inlets,  and  lower  parts  of 
the  rivers,  have  invariably  a  soft  muddy  bottom. 
That  part  of  the  state  which  lies  west  o  the  moun- 
taingi,  extending  in  length  about  500  miles,  and  up- 


wards of  100  in  breadth,  is,  with  a  few  partial  et- 
ception-!,  remarkably  fertile,  and  abounds  with  oak 
trees  of  various  kinds,  walnut,  elm,  linn,  and  cherry 
trees  j  the  last  of  which  grows  here  to  such  a  site, 
that  many  of  them  are  three  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  hitly  country,  the  soil  and  productions  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  northern  states.  Wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  flax,  are  the  crops  most  generally  coU 
tivaled,  and  seem  to  suit  well  the  nature  of  the  wxA, 
Throughout  the  whole  of  North  Carolina,  Indian 
corn  and  pulse  of  all  kinds  are  reared  witli' success- 
Here  is  a  species  of  poise,  pretty  common  in  this 
country,  called  ground  peas,  which  run  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  To  bring  them  to  perfection,  they 
are  covered  with  a  light  mould,  and  the  pods  grow 
under  ground.  They  may  be  eaten  either  raw  or 
roasted,  and  in  taste  resemble  a  hazel-nut.  Cotton 
is  planted  in  considerable  quantities,  though  the  cul- 
ture of  this  plant  jnight  still  be  greatly  increased. 
As  the  stalk  is  killed  by  the  frost,  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  it  yearly. 

The  indigenous  productions  of  this  country  are 
not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  botanist  and  ns« 
tural  historian.  Of  the  plains  in  the  low  country, 
the  large  natural  growth  is  almost  universally  pitch- 
pine,  a  tall  and  beautiful  tree,  which  grows  here  to  a 
size  far  superior  to  tlic  pitch-pine  of  the  northern 
states.  This  valuable  tree  affords  pitch,  tar,  lurpea- 
tine,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber,  which,  together, 
constitute  at  least  oiie-half  of  the  exports  of  North 
Carotinn.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  common,  and  the 
long-leaved.  The  Utter  differs  from  other  pine*, 
not  in  the  shape,  but  in  the  iength  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  nearly  half  a  yard  long,  and  hang  in  large 
clusters.  This  country  produces  white  and  red  oak 
of  the  finest  quality,  ancl  its  swamps  abound  with 
cypress  and  bay  trees.  Oak,  walnut,  and  pine,  are 
■  the  most  common  species  of  timber  in  the  back 
country.  In  the  moist  gravelly  sod,  there  grows  a 
kind  of  stunted  oak,  called  by  the  inhabitants  bbck 
jack,  which  seldom  exceeds  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  The  trees  in  the  low  countrj',  near  the 
sea-coast,  are  loaded  with  quantities  of  a  long  spon- 
gy moss,  which,  by  absorbing  the  noxious  vapour 
exhaled  from  stagnated  waters,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tribute much  to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate.  The 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  experience  ;  for  it  is  ge- 
nerally observed  that  the  country,  after  being  cleared, 
is  less  healthful  than  before.  The  misletoe  frequent- 
ly engrafts  itself  upon  the  trees  in  the  back  country. 
Plums,  grapes,  strawberries,  and  blackberries,  grow 
spontaneously  in  this  happy  soil.  Besides  being  00* 
vered  with  herbage  of  various  kinds,  and  Mritk  a 
species  of  wild-grass,  it  abounds  with  medicinal  plaoU 
and  roots ;  the  most  valuable  of  whicb  are  the  gin- 
seng, Virginia  snake-rout,  Seneca  snake-root,  an  herb 
of  emetic  quality  resembhng  ipecacuanha,  and  lion's 
heart,  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  serpent. 
In  many  places  there  is  found  a  sensitive  briar,  wbicii, 
on  the  siiKhtest  touch  of  a  leaf,  tnrns,  and  clings  doM 
to  its  stalk,  and  in  about  two  minutes  after,  perfectly 
recovers  its  former  situation.  The  stalk  of  this  plant 
dies  in  winter,  but  its  root  survives,  and  shoots  forth 
a  new  stalk  in  spring.  Tu  this  list  of  indigeaon* 
plants  and  herbs,  we  may  add  the  Muscipula  vcoena. 
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rtK     Tbe  rich  bottoms  are  orergrown  with  canes,  the 

'^'"^^  leaves  of  which  coDtiaue  green  all  winter,  and  afford 

I    ~     excellent  pasture  for  cattle. 

;ul-  Of  all  the  United  Staiest  North  Carolina  seems  to 

be  farthest  removed  from  that  perfection  of  culture^ 
which  h  necessary  to  give  it  the  full  advantage  of 
the  natural  richness  of  its  soil*  and  the  value  of  its 
prodiictions.  Ont.  great  cause  of  its  backwardness 
in  agricultural  improvenoent,  is  the  want  of  inland 
navigation,  and  of  proper  harbours.  The  first  im- 
pediment arises  not  so  much  from  the  smallneas  or 
shallowness  of  the  rivers,  as  from  the  bars  of  bard 
saod  which  block  up  their  mouths. 

*■  TbeChowan  river,  formed  by  theconfluence  of  three 

itrcanis  which  ri»e  in  Virginia,  is  three  miles  wide 
where  it  falls  into  Albemarle  Sounds  but  narrows 
»ery  rapidly  in  its  ascent.  The  Roanoke,  though  a 
river  of  great  length,  is  so  extrettiely  rapid,  and  eo 
full  of  water-  falls,  that  it  can  be  navigated  only  by 
•ballops,  nor  by  these  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  from  its  discharge  into  Albemarle  Sound. 
The  Pamlico,  or  Tar  river,  Bowing  into  Pamlico 
Sound,  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  nine  feet 
of  water,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Washington,  about 
forty  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  for  scows  or  flats,  to 
the  town  of  Tarborough,  fifty  miles  farther  up.  The 
Neus  river,  falling  Ukewise  into  Pamlico  Sound,  is 
navijgable  for  ships  of  considerable  burden,  about 
twelve  miles  above  the  town  of  Newbern,  fier  scows 
fifty  miles,  and  for  boats  two  hundred  miles.  Be- 
tides these,  there  are  many  smaller  rivers,  all  of  which 
are  navigable  so  long  as  they  continue  broad  enough 
for  a  vessel  to  turn.  The  Tennessee,  too,  rolls  part 
of  its  majestic  stream  through  this  state,  and  receives 
10  its  course  several  tributary  waters.  In  bursting 
through  the  Cumberland  or  Laurel  Mountains,  it  oc* 
casions  a  remarkable  whirlpool.  From  an  expanse 
of  half  a  mile,  it  is  here  confined  to  the  width  of 
about  100  yards.  Juvt  as  it  enters  the  mountain,  a 
large  rock,  projecting  obliquely  from  the  northern 
ahore,  renders  tbe  channel  of  the  river  still  narrower, 
aad  cau«eB  a  sudden  bendt  The  water,  thrown  with 
great  force  against  the  southern  shore,  rebounds 
around  the  point  of  the  rock,  and  produces  the  whirl, 
which  is  about  eighty  yards  in  circumference.  In 
less  than  a  mile  below  this  whirl,  the  river  expands 
into  its  usual  breadth,  and  continues  to  flow  in  placid 
beauty,  till  it  mingles  with  the  Ohio.  These  rivers, 
if  accessible  to  ships  of  any  magnitude,  would  great* 
ly  facilitate  the  internal  commerce  of  North  Caroh- 
aa  ;  but  they  are  unfortunately  rendered  almost  use* 
icsc  in  that  respect  by  the  sand  bars  at  their  en- 
traoce. 

0^  Nor  is  this  inconvenience  compensated  by  any  fine 
barbours,  spacious  bays,  or  bold  inroads  of  the 
ocean  into  the  country.  It  has,  indeed,  some  ex> 
tensive  siiundfi,  such  as  Pamhco,  Albemarle,  and 
Core  sounds ;  but  these  may  be  regarded  as  mere 
lakea,  for  the  inlets  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  the  ocean  are  so  small,  as  to  be  navigable  only 
to  boats  or  small  vessels,  and  admit  so  little  of  the 
tide,  that  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  sounds  re> 
ceive  not,  even  at  their  mouths,  tbe  slightest  taste  of 
brine.  This  state  cannot  boast  of  one  good  harbour 
tbrouehout  the  whole  extent  of  its  coast.  It  is  said 
that  ihrre  was  formerly  an  exceUeut  haven  in  Cape 
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Lookout,  which,  since  the  year  177T,ha8  been  com-  North 
pletely  filled  up  with  land.  The  beat  of  the  bad  Carolina, 
harbours  now  to  be  met  with  in  North  Carohna,  is  ^""V^^ 
Wilmington,  which  admits  vessels  of  SOO  tons  bur- 
den ;  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  rendered  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  diihcult,  by  a  large  shoal,  to  which  ma- 
riners have  given  the  name  of  Cape  Fear.  The  north, 
eastern  branch  of  the  river  Fear  is  navigable  as  far 
as  FayetteviUe,  one  hundred  miles  beyond  Wilming- 
ton, for  vessels  of  eighteen  or  twenty  tons  burthen. 
This  is  the  greatest  river  navigation  in  the  state,  and 
serves  greatly  to  cnlivcB  the  trade  of  Wilmington. 
A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  between  this  port 
and  the  Antilles ;  and  European  goods  are  convey- 
ed thither  from  Charleslown,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk. 
The  exports  of  Wilmington  amounted,  in  1791,  to 
'258,728  dollars;  in  179*2,  to  262.4-98  dollars;  in 
1793,  lo  171,569  dollars;  in  1794,  to  133,167  dol- 
lars;  and  in  1795,  to  254,151  dollars. 

Next  to  Wilmington,  the  most  considerable  ports 
are  Newbern  and  Edenton.  Newbern  is  seated  on 
the  river  Neus,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Trent, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  from  which 
the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  separated  by 
lung  and  small  islets  from  Cape  Lookout  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Virginia.  The  exports  of  Newbern  amount- 
ed, in  1791,  to  105,685  dollars;  in  1792,  to  101.367 
dollars)  in  1793,  to  60,695  dollars;  in  1794,  to 
69,617  dollara;  and  in  1795,  to  73,652  dollars. 

Edenton  is  situated  on  the  river  Roanoke,  near 
the  point  of  Albemarle  Sound,  about  150  miles  from 
the  islet  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Roanoke. 
Ships  of  150  tons  burthen  can  sail  a  few  miles  above 
Edenton.  Its  exports  amounted,  in  1791|  to  92,309^ 
dollars;  in  1792,  to  87,203  dollars;  in  1793,  to 
59,576  dollars  ;  in  1794,  to  50,648  dollars ;  and  in 
1796,  to  77,907  dollars. 

From  the  books  of  the  custom-hoose,  it  appears,  Commerce^ 
that  in  1791,  the  total  amount  of  the  exports  from 
North  Carolina  was  524,548  dollars ;  in  1792, 227,899 
dollars;  in  1793,  365,414  dollars;  in  1794,321,587 
dollars ;  and  inl795, 492,161  dollars.  Of  the  produce 
of  the  back  country,  a  great  proportion  is  conveyed 
to  South  Carolina  and  Virginia :  the  southern  interior 
counties  send  their  produce  to  Charlestown,  and  the 
northern  to  Petersburg  in  Virginia.  The  exports 
from  the  lower  parts  otthe  state  are  tar,  pitch,  tur- 
pentine, rosin,  Indian  corn,  boards,  scantUng,  staves, 
shingles,  furs,  tobacco,  pork,  lard,  bees-wax,  myrtle- 
wax,  with  a  lew  other  articles.  The  commerce  of 
North  Carohna  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies  and  the 
northern  states.  From  the  former,  it  receives  rumi 
sugar,  and  coffee ;  from  the  latter,  flour,  cheese,  cider^ 
apples,  potatoes,  ironware,  cabinet  articles,  hats,  teat, 
and  dry  goodi  of  all  kinds  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holtatid. 

Like  all  the  southern  states  of  United  America,  Climate, 
North  Carolina  has  a  coniiderable  diversity  of  chmate,  diseases, 
occasioned  by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  its  differ-  ^^* 
ent  parts.     In  the  level  part  of  the  country,  intermit- 
tent fevers  are  frequent  during  summer  and  autumn  ; 
which,   though    seldom   immediately    dangerous    to 
those   whose  constitutions  are  not  injured  by  intem- 
perance, yet,  if  neglected  at  first,  bvariably  bring  on 
other  disorders,  which   destroy  the  vigour  both  of 
mind  and  body,  and  generally  terminate  in  death. 
Sr  ••■,.■■ 
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During  these  sickly  seasons,  t^e  countenances  of  the 
inhabitants  have  a  pale  yellowish  hue,  occasioned  by 
the  prevalence  of  bilious  affections.  Yet  more  fall 
viclims  during  winter,  to  pleurisies  and  peripneumo- 
nies,  than  to  the  fevers  occasioned  by  the  heats  of 
tumnier.  Physicians  allege^  that  these  fatal  diseases, 
which  are  generally  brought  on  by  intemperance, 
and  an  imprudent  exposure  to  the  weather,  might  in 
general  be  escaped  by  sobriety  and  caution.  The 
^lse  of  llannel  next  to  the  skin,  they  recommend  as  an 
excellent  preventative  of  the  diseases  incident  to  this 
climate  and  season.  In  the  western  hilly  parts  of  the 
state,  the  air  is  as  pure  and  salubrious  as  in  any  part 
of  America,  and  the  inhabitants  in  general  live  to  a 
great  age.  The  heat  of  the  summer's  day  is  Bucceed- 
fd  in  the  evening  by  a  grateful  and  refreshing  cool- 
ness ;  autumn  is  temperate  and  serene  i  and  in  some 
years  the  winters  arc  so  mild,  that  autumn  may  be 
said  to  continue  till  spring.  Wlieat  harvest  com- 
mences in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  of  Indian 
corn  early  in  September. 

When  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  had 
roused  the  Americans  to  an  assertion  of  their  in- 
dependence, a  constitution  was  framed  for  each  in- 
dividual state,  by  its  representati>Ks  assembled  in 
congress.  The  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  ra- 
tified in  December  1776,  vests  all  legislative  autho- 
rity in  two  distinct  branches,  both  dependent  on  the 
people,  viz.  a  Senate,  and  House  of  Commons.  Each 
county  in  the  state  is  represented  in  the  Senate  by 
one  member,  chosen  annually  by  ballot ;  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  two  members,  elected  in 
the  same  manner.  The  towns  of  Edentown,  New- 
hern,  Wilmington,  Salisbury,  Hillsborough,  and  Ha- 
lifax, have  each,  likewise,  the  privilege  of  having  one 
representative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Se- 
nate and  House  of  Commons,  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislation,  are  styled  the  General  Assembly. 
No  person  can  be  elected  a  senator  who  has  not  resided 
at  least  one  year  immediately  before  the  time  of  elec- 
tion in  the  county  which  he  wishes  to  represent, or  who 
does  not  possess  there  300  acres  of  land  in  fee ;  and 
those  who  vote  for  his  election  must  be  freemen,  not 
below  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in 
the  state  one  year  previoua  to  the  day  of  election, 
.ind  have  possessed  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land, 
for  at  Iea«t  the  last  six  montlis  of  that  lime.  The 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  must 
have  resided  one  year  previous  to  the  eU-ctioo  in  the 
county  which  he  is  to  represent,  and  must  have  pos- 
sessed fur  at  least  six  months,  and  continue  to  pos- 
iCBJ,  not  less  than  100  acres  of  land  in  fee,  or  for  the 
term  of  his  life  ;  his  election  is  decided  by  a  majority 
rtf  the  freemen  in  the  county,  not  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  a  year  be- 
fore the  time  of  election,  and  have  contributed  their 
portion  of  public  taxes.  These  two  houses,  when 
convened,  choose  each  its  own  speaker,  and  decide 
ot^  jlie  qualifications  and  elections  of  their  respective 
members.  At  their  first  meeting,  after  each  annual 
tlectioB,  they  jointly  choose  by  ballot  a  governor  fop 
one  year*  who  is  not  eligible  to  that  o(!ice  oftener 
thnn  thrice  in  six  successive  years.  The  governor 
motit  possess  a  freehold  of  more  than  4CIOOO,  aitd 
mutt  have  resided  in  the  state  at  least  live  years.  At 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  they  elect  a 
couacU  of  ttatej  consisting  of  seven  pcrsonsj  to  assise 


the  governor  in  discharging  the  diilJes  of  hij  offie^. 
They  appoint  one  or  mor«  treasurers  for  the  state  {  t 
slate  secretary,  who  contisues  in  office  for  three  year*; 
judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  law  and  rquHy, 
judges  of  admiralty,  and  an  attorney- general,  whd 
are  commissioned  by  the  governor,  and  hold  ihetr 
offices  during  good  behaviour.  Intended  laws  mait 
be  proposed  in  the  form  of  bills,  which  must  be  real 
three  times  in  each  house,  and  signed  by  the  speakers, 
before  they  can  be  enacted. 

Judges  of  the  supreme  court,  members  of  council^ 
judges  of  admiralty,  treasurers,  secretaries,  attorney* 
generals  for  the  state,  clerks  of  record,  clergymen, 
receivers  of  public  money  whose  accounts  are  un- 
settled, military  officers  in  actual  servrce,  and  persons 
who  deny  the  being  of  God,  the  truth  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  cannot  hold  a  seat  either  in  the  se- 
nate or  House  of  CommonF,  No  business  can  pro* 
ceed  in  either  house,  unless  a  majority  of  its  member^ 
be  present. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  precisely  what  the  public 
expenditure  of  this  state  may  be  at  present.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  fluctuated  from  about  38,000,  to  45,000 
dollars.  The  public  debt,  which  was  chiefly  con- 
tracted during  the  revolntionary  war,  consists  iu  bills 
of  credit  to  the  amount  of  1^150,000,  which  are  either 
in  the  treasury,  or  in  circulation.  By  the  determina* 
tion  of  the  commissioners,  the  debt,  which  the  Uoion 
owes  to  this  state,  amounts  to  500,882  dollars,  or 
1^200,752  sterling.  The  money  necessary  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  is  raised  by  the  followiaz 
taxes:  1.  Eight-pence  for  every  hundred  acres  of 
land,  whatever  its  situation  or  quality  may  be.  2. 
Two  shillings  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  taasblfr 
property,  in  town  lots.  3.  Two  shillings  for  every 
inhabitant,  whether  white  or  black,  freeman  or  slave, 
from  12  tn  15  years  of  age.  4.  Ten  shillings  for 
every  stallion.  5.  Forty  shiUings  for  the  licence  to 
keep  a  tavern,  or  for  gelling  spirituous  liquors.  6. 
For  every  sentenccor  decree,  from  eight  to  twerttr 
shillings,  according  to  the  different  courts  by  which 
it  is  pronounced.  The  justices  of  the  peace  are,  io 
virtue  of  their  office,  collectors  of  the  taxes  ;  thcr 
receive  six  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  taxes  which 
they  collect,  and  sixpeuce  for  every  mile  which  ihef 
travel  on  that  errand.  In  1795,  the  taxes  amouotrd 
to  1 18,447,  43.  sterling,  orU9,a00  dollars,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  :  The  taxes  on  town  lots,  to  2500 
dollars  }  on  lands,  to  jf6586,  10a.  sterling;  the  poll- 
tax,  25,400  dollars ;  the  taxes  on  law  suits,  billian!f» 
and  horses,  2500  dollars  ;  making  in  all  46,1 18  doU 
lars,  or  <i' 18,4 1-7,  43.  sterling.  Deducting  from  this 
sum  the  expences  of  collecting  the  taxes,  and  the  loss 
arising  from  defaulters,  there  remains  a  neat  surplol 
of  £15MI  sterling,  or  S9,2(K)  dollars. 

In  North  Carolina,  as  in  all  the  other  states  of  the  Kdi^ 
Union,  the  ebtablishment  of  any  religious  sect  cr  de- 
nomination, in  preference  to  others,  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  constitution.     The  western  parts  of 
the  state,  which  have  been  settled  within  the  Ia«i  yo 
years,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Presbyterians  frntn 
Pennsylvania,  the  descendants  of   people   from    tie 
north  of  Ireland.     The  Moravians  form  a 
merous   sect,  and  have  many  flourishing  s 
in  the  state,  particularly  in  Surry  county, 
the  rivers  Dan  and  Yadkin.    The  Quakers  hsve  a 
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>rih  t.ttlctnent  ia  New  Garderii  in  the  county  of  Guil- 
**""•  ford,  and  several  congregations  in  Perquimins  and 
"  ~  Pasquetaok,  The  I^thodists  and  Baptists  arc  nu> 
merous,  and  are  daily  making  converts.  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  Wilmington,  Newbem,  Edenton,  and  Hali- 
fax, the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  three  fifths 
of  the  population  of  the  state,  profess  themselves  of 
the  Episcopal  persuasion.  At  present,  however,  they 
have  no  house  for  public  worship,  nor  is  there  much 
external  appearance  of  religion  among  them  in  ge- 
neral, 
icter.  The  character  of  the  North  Carolinians  is  neither 
■ert ,  respectable  nor  engaging.  Indolence  and  indiffer- 
'"*'  once  are  their  prevailing  dispositions  ;— <lisposition3 
which  display  themselves  not  only  in  the  slovenlj 
and  inactive  manner  in  which  they  conduct  their 
secular  business,  but  in  their  general  neglect  of 
religion*  The  Sabbath  is  disregarded,  or  is  dislio- 
euished  only  by  the  convivial  mirth  of  the  white  in- 
nabitantsy  or  tlie  noisy  diversions  of  the  negroes. 
The  women,  though  remarkably  affectionate,  mingle 
but  little  ia  society  ;  nor  are  they  treated  with  that 
reapect  and  attention  which  is  universally  paid  to 
their  sex  in  more  civilized  countries.  The  men,  of 
course,  want  that  polish  and  refinement  of  manners 
which  the  society  of  the  fairer  part  of  our  species, 
and  an  anxiety  to  win  their  regard,  alone  can  im- 
part.  Living  ou  their  plantations,  at  a  considerable 
distance  Irom  each  other,  and  in  a  state  of  seclusion 
from  the  world,  they  delight  to  meet  together  in 
convivial  parties,  and  enjoy  the  visit  of  a  stranger 
with  a  rehah  which  displays  itself  in  the  most  un- 
)>oanded  hospitality.  But  even  io  their  hospitality 
there  ia  a  coarseness  which  can  only  be  redeemed  by 
'  the.  benevolence  which  it  indicates ;  and  their  convi- 
viaUty  almost  invariably  degenerates  into  gross  intem- 
perance. Drinking,  gambling,  and  every  species  of 
dissi;;ation,  engross  the  time  and  the  attention  which 
-ahould  be  employed  in  the  culture  of  their  planta- 
tions, or  the  improvemeat  of  their  minds.  To  the 
amusements  of  cock-fightine  and  horse-racing  thev 
are  as  passionately  addicted  as  our  keenest  JBritish 
itportsmen  {  and  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  boxing- 
match,  in  a  stvle  of  perfection  of  which  oar  most 
knowing  ones  nave  scarce  an  idea.  When  two  Ca- 
rolinian pugilists  have  exhausted  their  strength  in 
fair  bruiung,  they  have  at  length  recourse 'to  gwg- 
ifgt  wli*ch  ia  thus  performed.  Each  of  the  com- 
liatants  cndeavoiirs  to  twist  his  fore-fingers  in  the 
car-locks  of  his  antagonist.  When  these  are  fast 
clenched,  the  thumbs  are  extended  each  way  to  the 
nose,  and  the  eyes  gently  turned  out  of  their  sockets. 
The  victor,  for  his  cxpertness,  receives  shouts  of  ap- 
plause ;  while  his  eyeless  antagonist  is  laughed  at  for 
liis  misfortune.  We  regret,  for  the  honour  of  hu- 
manity, to  state,  that  this  shocking  entertainment  is 
'not  confined  to  North  Carolina,  but  is  sometimes  en- 
joyed by  the  lower  classes  in  its  sister  province  and 
in  Georgia, 
tion.  From  this  short  sketch  of  the  manners  of  the 
North  Carolinians,  it  will  easily  be^rceived  that  the 
education  of  their  youth  is  an  object  of  little  atten- 
tion. There  is  not,*  in  the  whole  state,  a  single  col- 
lege or  university  ;  a  defect  which  is  tlie  less  excusa- 
ble, as  it  is  expressly  enjoined  in  the  original  consti- 
tution, that  **  there  shall  be  one  or  more  semina- 
rica  of  learning  maintained  at  the  public  expencc" 


Academics  or  schools,  howtvcr,  have  been  establish-  Smi  h 
cd  at  Ncwbern,  Salisburj-,  and  Hillsborough.  The  .C«oW 
academy  at  Salisbury  had,  in  1786,  about  fifty  scho- 
lars, under  the  tuition  of  a  clergyman.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  Hillsborough  may  be  from  60  to 
80  :  what  number  there  may  be  in  Newbcra  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

•The  increase  of  population  in  North  Carolina  has  PnpijU- 
been  amazingly  rapid.  In  the  year  171.0,  it  contain,  tion. 
ed  no  more  than  1200  fencible  men  :  and  in  IS  10,  it 
contained  563,516'  inhabitants,  and  is,  in  regard  lo 
population,  the  fourth  state  in  the  uniua.  To  this 
rapid  increase  of  numbers,  succensive  emigrations  from 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  other  states,  have  great- 
ly contributed.  Now,  however,  the  increase  arises 
more  from  its  own  stock  than  from  emigration  ;  for, 
though  colonists  do  arrive  from  these  quarters  as  fur- 
merly,  many  settlers,  on  the  other  hand,  emigrate 
again  to  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Tcnegsee. 

The  towns  in  this  state  are  few,  and  of  little  im-  « 

portance.  Newbem,  Edenton,  Wilmington,  Hali- 
fax, Hillsborough,  and  Fayettcville,  arc  the  mo.^t 
considerable,  and  have  each,  in  its  turn,  been  regard- 
ed as  the  capital.  Since  1788,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment has  been  fixed  at  Raleigh,     (jt) 

CAROLINA,  South,  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  bounded  on  the  north*  and  north  east 
by  North  Carolina,  on  the  south  and  south -west  by 
Georgia,  and  on  the  east  by  tlie  Atlantic  ocean ;  ex- 
tending from  the  82**  to  the  35^  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  78**  to  the  81"  of  west  longitude  from 
London.  Its  limits  may  be  more  minutely  traced  as 
follows.  Its  northern  frontier  is  determined  by  a 
line  commencing  at  a  cedar  stake,  marked  with  nine 
notches,  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near 
the  mouth  of  Little  River.  It  then  pureues,  by  ma- 
ny traverses,  a  course  W.  N-  W.  till  it  reaches  the 
fork  of  Catanba  river ;  and  next  runs  due  west  to  a 
point  of  intersection  in  the  Apalachian  or  Alleghany 
mountains.  It  thence  takes  a  southerly  direction,  till 
it  meets  the  Chatuga,  the  most  northern  branch  of 
the  Tugoloo  river,  and  tlien  proceeds  along  tlie  Tu- 
goloo  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kcowce.  r  rom  this 
point  it  stretches  along  the  Savannah,  till  that  river 
flows,  by  its  most  northern  mouth,  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  then  runs  north*east  along  the  Atlantic, 
including  the  islands  which  stud  its  shore,  till  it  in- 
tersects the  northern  boundary,  near  the  entrance  of 
Little  River.  These  boundaries  include  an  area, 
somewhat  triangular,  of  about  2180  square  miles. 

South  Carolina  is  divided  by  nature  into  two  parts.  General  »%- 
which,  from  their  physical  situation,  have  been  called  pect  of  tlie 
Upper  and  Lmver  Carolina.  Towards  the  coast,  the  touutry. 
country  is  a  level  plain,  extending  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  westward  from  the  ocean.  Here  the 
eye  finds  no  relief  from  the  dull  uniformity  of 
boundless  forests,  swamps,  and  level  fields.  This  fa- 
tiguing plain  is  succeeded  by  a  curious  railge  of  lit- 
tle sand-hills,  exactly  resembling  the  waves  of  an  agi- 
tated  sea.  This  singular  country  occupies  an  extent 
of  about  sixty  miles.  It  is  extremely  barren,— enli- 
vened here  and  there  by  spots  of  verdure,  or  by  some 
•trageling  pines;  and  its  tew  inhabitants  cam  a  scan- 
ty subsistence  by  the  cultivation  of  com  and  sweet 
potatoes.  After  passing  these  aand-hills,  wc  come 
next  to  a  remarkable  tract  of  ground,  which,  on  its 
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*vm\\  approach  from  the  sea,  14  lotty  and  bold,  but  on  the 
CiiroliM.  north-west  is  level  from  its  Bummit.  This  tract,  call- 
~'~ ''  ed  the  Ridge,  is  a  fine  belt  of  land,  extending  from 

the  Savannah  to  Broad  River ;  fertile,  well  cultiva- 
ted, and  watered  by  sonae •considerable  streams.  The 
<:ountry  beyond  this  ridge  resembles,  in  its  scenery, 
the  most  interesting  of  tlie  northern  states.  The  tra- 
vellcr  is  perpetually  gratified  by  the  pleasant  alterna- 
tion of  hill  .iiid  dale  ;  the  lively  verdure  of  the  hilla 
it  contrasted  with  the  deeper  tints  of  extensive  forests 
which  decorate  ihcir  sides ;  and  in  the  vallies,  broad 
/ivers  roil  their  shining  streams  through  the  varied 
beauties  of  luxuriant  and  highly  cultivated  fields. 
From  these  delightful  regions,  the  ground  still  con- 
tinues to  ascend  ;  every  hill  we  pass  yields  in  height 
to  its  successor ; 

'  **  Hills  peep  o'er  hiiljt,  and  Alps  on  Al|is  arise;" 

till,  after  many  a  toilsome  step,  we  reach  at  length 
the  western  terminating  point  of  the  state. 
SlouJUiiiu!.  As  the  coast  of  Soulji  Carolina  forms  the  base  of 
the  triangle  which  its  boundaries  describe,  only  its 
apex,  containing  four  of  the  25  districts  into  which 
the  state  is  divided,  ca;:  properly  be  called  moun- 
tainouB.  The  districts  of  which  this  apex  consists, 
are  PendletOM,  Greenville,  Spartanburg,  and  York. 
Here  seven  or  eight  mountains  run  in  regular  direc- 
r  tion,  the  most  distinguished  of  which  is  1  able  Moun- 

lain,  in  the  district  of  Pendleton.  This  stupendous 
mountain^  towering  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  from 
its  base,  and  4000  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presents 
«n  one  side  an  abrupt  precipice  of  solid  rock,  nearly 
perpendicular ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  dismal 
▼alley,  apparently  sunk  as  much  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country,  as  the  mountain  rises  above 
it.  The  precipice,  viewed  from  the  valley,  appears 
like  an  immense  wall  stretching  up  to  heaven  ;  and 
the  awe  wkich  it  inspires  is  considerably  increased  by 
the  quantities  of  bones  which  lie  whttening  at  its 
base,  the  remains  of  various  animals  which  had  incau- 
tiously approached  too  near  its  edge.  The  summit 
of  this  mountain  is  frequently  enveloped  in  clouds.  In 
winter,  prodigious  masses  of  snow  tumble  from  its 
ftides,  the  sound  of  which  is  heard  at  the  distance  of 
seven  miles.  Its  forests  produce  excellent  mast.  They 
are  frequented  by  wild  pigeons  in  such  flocks  as 
sometimes  to  break  the  limbs  of  the  trees  on  which 
they  alight.  The  upper  regions  are  the  resort  of 
deer  and  of  bears.  Oolenoy  Mountain,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Table  Mountain,  is  remarkable  for  a  cata- 
ract, thf  descent  of  which  is  from  600  to  700  feet. 
Oconee  mountain,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers 
Keowte  and  Tugoloo,  is  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
above  the  adjacent  country.  Between  this  and  Table 
Mountain  i!ie  country  is  generally  wild,  but  the  val- 
lies arc  highly  cultivated,  and  so  fertile  as  to  produce, 
in  many  instances,  100  bushels  an  acre.  On  a  stream 
which  flows  among  these  mountains,  there  arc  several 
fine  waterfalls.  From  one  of  them  in  particular, 
which  is  about  130  feet  high,  the  water  dashes  with 
juch  violence,  as  to  occasion  a  current  of  air  which 
keeps  the  leaves  in  perpetual  agitation,  and  to  scat- 
ter a  spray,  like  rain,  to  a  considerable  distance 
.iround.  The  other  considerable  mountains  of  South 
Carohna  arc  Paris's  m<)UDtain,  in  Greenville  district, 
from  which  issues  a  spring  impregnated  with  iron  and 
sulphur,  said  to  be  efficacious  in  curing  ring-worms, 


and  other  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  the  GUssey  and 
Hogback  mountains,  situated  near  the  boundary  Hoc 
of  Greenville  and  Spartanburg,  from  which  issue  the 
streams  which  form  the  sources  of  the  Tyger  and 
Pacolct  rivers  ;  and  King's  mountain,  in  York  dis- 
trict, on  which  has  been  discovered  the  real  limestooc 
rock.  These  mountains  afll"ord  a  profusion  of  rich 
grass,  and  are  clothed  to  their  summits  with  lofty 
forests.  Copious  streams  of  the  finest  water  pour 
from  their  sides  ;  and  the  intermediate  vallies,  though 
small,  are  amazingly  fertile.  The  boundleas  view  of 
the  champaign  country,  becoming  more  level  at  it 
approaches  the  sea,  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  wld 
irr**gularilies  of  those  immense  heights  which  diver- 
sify the  western  extremity  of  Carchna, 

Though  but  a  small  part  of  this  country  is  occu« 
pied  with  mountains,  every  part  of  it  is  interiecled  by 
rivers.  Towards  the  sea  it  is  watered  by  the  Wacca* 
maw,  Pedee,  Black  River,  Santee,  Wandow,  Cooper, 
Ashley,  Stono,  Edisto,  Asheppo,  Combakee,  Coo- 
saw,  Broad  and  Savannah  rivers.  Most  of  thete  H* 
vers  havp  a  margin  of  swamp,  extending  frotn  half  t 
mile  to  three  miles.  All  of  them  run  in  a  south- 
eastern direction  from  their  heads  to  the  sea.  Broad 
river,  Coosa w,  Port  Royal,  and  other  short  riven, 
are  properly  arms  of  the  sea,  deep,  and  of  easy  navi- 
gation. Broad  and  Port  Royal  rivers  can  accommo- 
date a  large  navy  with  convenience  and  safety.  Wan- 
dow river,  which  flows  into  the  Cooper  about  three 
miles  above  Charlestown,  is  navigable  for  about  twen- 
ty miles.  Cooper  river  may  be  navigated  for  about 
fifty  miles  by  schooners  and  sloops;  and  its  raftrm 
branch  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  way  to 
of  a  similar  description.  Where  it  empties  it- 
Charlestown  harbour,  it  is  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  yards  broad.  The  harbour  ia  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Cooper  with  the  Ashley  river, 
which,  rising  in  the  Cypress,  and  other  conti^xious 
swamps,  expands  opposite  Charlestown  to  a  width  of 
two  thousand  one  hundred  yards.  To  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burthen  it  is  navigable  for  only  a  few  milet, 
but  admits  of  sloops  and  schooners  for  many  miles 
higher.  The  Savannah  river  is  bold  and  deep.  Boats 
of  seventy  tons  burthen  can  advance  on  this  river 
from  the  sea  to  Augusta,  in  the  upper  district  of 
Georgia-  Here  the  falls  of  the  river  commence,  be- 
yond which  the  navigation  continues  for  boats  of  SO 
tons  to  Vienna,  sixty  miles  higher.  The  Santee  il 
navigable  from  the  sea  to  the  fork  of  the  Congarve 
and  Waterce  rivers ;  thence  up  the  Wateree  to  Cam- 
den on  one  side,  and  up  the  Congaree  to  Graoby  00 
the  other,  for  boats  of  seventy  tons.  At  these  plao(« 
the  falls  and  rapids  commence  1  the  upper  branches 
of  the  rivers  are  dispersed  extensively  over  the  coun- 
try. Though  sometimes  obstructed  by  rocks,  their 
current  is  in  general  deep  and  gentle.  In  full  rivvrf* 
light  boats,  containing  several  nogsheads  of  tobacco, 
have  been  floated  down  their  streams  with  nfety. 
The  Pedee  river,  stretching  from  the  sea  towards  the 
mountains,  through  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  is 
navigable  to  vessels  of  seventy  tons  as  far  as  Green- 
ville to  Chatham.  There  the  navigation  is  obttrQCt- 
ed  by  rocks  and  shallows,  though,  in  full  rivers,  boats 
of  light  burden  descend  with  the  stream  from  North 
Carolina.  The  StonOj  Asheppo,  Combakee,  Edfstc, 
and  Black  rivers,  though  much  inferior  to  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  are  all  navigable  for 
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th  mileS)  and  ereatljr  facilitate  the  internal  eommunica- 
i""*  lion  of  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  large 
^^  Rvers  spread  thennselves»  by  innumerahle  tributary 
ttreamSi  throughout  the  upper  country.  Some  of 
their  branches  are  even  wider  than  tlie  rivers  them- 
selves. Keoweei  though  two  hundred  yards  wide  for 
■everd  miles  above  itS'fonfluence  with  the  Tuguloo, 
is  the  narrowest  of  these  two  streams,  whose  united 
watrrs  take  the  name  of  Savannah  river. 

In  most  of  the  upper  districts,  but  especially  in  those 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  mountains,  amazing 
fiidlities  are  afforded  for  mills,  and  other  machinery. 
The  springs  which  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, after  running  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  become 
streams  from  100  to  SOO  yards  in  breadth.  These,  as 
they  spread  wide,  have  many  shoals,  and  arc  so  shallow 
as  to  M  generally  fordable.  At  many  of  those  shoals 
the  falls  are  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  dam,  co 
impel  the  most  weighty  machinery.  At  some  of 
them  the  fslls  are  so  great  and  so  abrupt,  as  to  ad- 
mit twenty  feet  wheels  upon  the  overshot  construc- 
tion, without  any  races,  or,  at  most,  with  very  short 
races  ;  and,  at  others,  the  ledges  of  rocks  form  a  na- 
tnral  dam>  quite  suSBcient  for  obstructinjyf  as  much 
water  as  is  necessary  to  drive  any  kind  ofmill.  Be- 
sides these  rivers,  smaller  streams  called  creeks  spring 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  aud  with  the  advantage  ^ 
their  ftUs,  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  impel  machi- 
nery of  any  oiagnitude.  The  inhabitants  are  now 
beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  these  natural  ad- 
vantages. Many  valuable  machines  have  been  erect- 
ed for  improving  and  facilitating  labour,  particular- 
ly saw-mills  and  corn-mills  ;  though  it  must  be  own. 
edf  that  their  improvement  in  manufactures  have  by 
no  means  kept  pace  with  their  progress  in  wealthy  and 
are  hr  from  being  adequate  to  their  opportunities. 

Almost  the  only  lake  of  which  South  Carolina  can 
boast,  is  a  sheet  ox  water  in  Barnwell  district,  nearly 
a  mile  in  circumference.  In  several  places,  the  large 
riven  have  broken  through  peninsulas  formed  by 
their  streams,  and  work  a  channel  as  wide  and  deep 
as  the  circuitous  channels  in  which  they  formerly 
flowed.  When  the  months  of  these  channels  are 
partly  choked  up,  and  the  streams  in  them  become 
slow,  they  are  denominated  lakes.  Such  is  Low- 
der**  lake  on  Pedee  river,  over  which  the  surround- 
idg  lands  project  elevations  of  near  one  hundred  feet. 
Along  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  neap  tides 
rise,  in  common  weather,  from  six  to  eight  feet; 
and  sprins  tides  from  eight  to  ten.  They  are  much 
iofluenceo,  however,  by  the  wind ;  for,  with  a  south- 
easterly wind,  neap  tides  rise  higher  than  spring  tides 
whenit blows  from  the  northwest.  The  depth  of 
water  for  some  miles  from  the  shore,  is  from  two  to 
live  fathoms.  In  rivers,  whose  streams  are  not  imjpe- 
tuous,  tlM  tides  ascend  from  thirty  to  thtrty-nve 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea.  In  the  Santee 
and  Savannah,  the  influence  of  the  tide  is  not  per- 
ceptible for  more  than  fifteen  miles  ;  and  the  power- 
fal  cdlumu  of  water  which  they  pour  down,  makes 
them  retain  their  freshness  till  within  two  miles  of 
their  disemboguement. 

The  mioer^  productions  of  this  country  have  not 
yet»  peihaps,  been  sufficiently  explored  ;  but  those 
which  are  known  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Asbestos  is  found  near  the  sources  of  Lynche's 
creek. .   Soap^ttoiiesy  steatites,  rock  crystal,  white 


flint,  fuller's  earth,  clays  of  different  kinds  and  of 
beautiful  colours,  potter's  clay,  isingbss,  ochres, 
chalks,  and  marls,  have  been  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  state.  At  Beaver's  creek,  there  is  a  quarry 
of  grey  stone  resembling  freestone,  which  works 
well,  and  splits  easily.  Rocks  suitable  for  mill- 
stones arc  common  in  the  upper  country ;  good 
slate  has  been  found  in  some  places ;  and  some  fine 
clay  was  brought  to  Charlestown,  about  the  year 
1760.  from  the  Cherokee  country,  which,  being  sent 
to  England  'by  Dr  Garden,  was  manufactured  mto  a 
tea  equipage,  equal  to  the  finest  imported  from  Chi- 
na. The  upper  country,  particularly  the  mountain- 
ous districts,  abound  with  iron  ore  of  so  good  a  qua- 
lity, as  to  yield  a  fourth  of  its  weight  in  excellent  iron. 
The  Cherokee  mountains  furnish  £^at  abundance  of 
lead  ore,  so  rich  as  to  produce  two-thirds  of  its  crude 
weight  in  pure  lead.  Specimens  of  copper  and  of 
several  other  metals  have  likewise  been  found,  and 
mines  of  these  metals  might  perhaps  be  wrought  with 
advantage.  There  are  many  valuable  medicinal  springs 
witliin  this  state,  some  of  wliich  are  rising  into  fame  ; 
but  their  component  parts  and  real  virtues  have  not 
hitherto  been  ascertained  with  satisfactory  precision. 

Many  circumstances  concur  to  render  it  probable, 
or  rather  certain,  that  all  the  low  country  of  Caro- 
lina has  once  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  ocean. 
In  the  deepest  descent  into  the  ground,  neither  stones 
nor  rocks  are  ever  discovered.  The  strata  generally 
consist  of  rocks  or  beds  of  shells,  with  which  petrified 
fish  are  sometimes  found  intermixed  at  a  considerable 
depth  from  the  surface.  Extensive  beds  of  oyster 
■shellb  have  been  discovered  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  present  limits  of  the  seashore.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  extends  from  Nelson's  ferry  on  the  San- 
tee river,  sixty  miles  from  the  ocean  in  a  south-west 
direction,  passing  through  the  intermediate  country* 
till  it  crosses  the  Savannah  river  in  Burke  county, 
and  continuing  on  to  the  Oconee  river  in  Georna. 
These  shells  are  uncommonly  large,  and  quite  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  the  oysters  now  found  on  the  shore 
of  Carolina.  They  lie  about  seven  feet  below  the  - 
surface :  .the  incumbent  stratum  consists  of  common  - 
earth  :  below  the  oysters,  the  soil,  for  the  next  four 
£eet,  is  a  whitish  coloured  mass,  intermixed  with 
shells ;  a  blue  hard  substance  resembhng  stone  suc- 
ceeds for  the  next  three  or  four  feet ;  and  under  this 
is  sand,  the  depth  of  which  is  unknown. 

In  the  cuts  which  have  been  made  across  peninsu- 
las, for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  inland  navigation, 
prodigious  quantities  of  cyprets  timber  are  some- 
times discovered,  affording  unequivocal  evidence,  that 
the  country  had  formerly  been  covered  by  immense 
forests  of  that  sprcies  of  wood.  A  circumstance 
still  more  calculated  to -excite  the  wonder  and  curio- 
sity of  the  naturalist,  is  the  discovery,  in  these  exca- 
vations, of  the  bones  of  monstrous  animals,  unlike  to 
any  which  are  now  known  to  .exist.  These  Jiones 
'  were  found  in  digging  the  Santee  canal,  about  eight 
or  nine  feet  under  the  ground,  and  lying  so  near  to- 
gether, as  to  render  it  probable  that  they  originally 
belonged  to  the  same  animal.  The  enornwus  dimen- 
sions of  this  animal  may  he  conjectured  from,  the  size 
of  its  ribs,  one  of  which,  when  dug  up,  was  nearly 
six  feet  long,  and  from  one  of  its  jaw  teeth,  which 
was  8^  incl^s  long,  S^  inches  wide,  and  its  root  11^ 
inches  long.    The  depth  of  the  tooth,  firom  its  sur- 
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face  ta  the  bottom,  was  6.^  inclics.     The  other  parts 
C^truliiia.     of  the  skclctoa  were  in  a  relative  proportion,  f 
~""'^^''        The  coast  of  Carolina   is   intersected    by  inlets, 

creeks,  and  marshes^  from  the  mcanderingg  and  junc 

lions  uf  which  many  islands  are  formed.      "' 
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Of  those 
i&laudj  some  are  increased  on  their  western  extremi- 
ties by  accretions,  and  diminished  on  their  eastern 
border  by  the  dashing  of  the  ocean.  On  those  which 
ore  contiguous  to  the  main,  monuments  of  Indian  an> 
tiquity  are  occasionally  discovered.  There  are  oth'?r 
i&lands  entirely  of  marine  origin,  which  3ppc;<r  to  be 
accumulations  of  recrements  thrown  up  by  viie  ac- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  walerj.  The  mainliind,  conti- 
guous to  these  islands,  has  a  surface  of  light  black 
earth  upon  a  stratum  of  sand.  For  80  or  100  miles 
it  is  quite  free  of  stones ;  and  has  a  gradual  ascent, 
which,  at  least  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
Charlcstown,  has  been  ascertained,  with  mathematical 
precision,  to  be  three  feet  in  a  mile. 
S<,;i,  The  soil  of  South  Carolina  is  naturally,  as  well  as 

politically,  divided  into  six  classes  :  I.  'I'ide  swamp. 
ti.  Inland  swamp.  3.  High  river  swamp,  or  low 
grounds,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  second  low 

fjrounds.  4.  Salt  marsh.  5.  Oak  and  hickory  high 
and.  C.  Pine  barren.  The  two  first  classes  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice  and  hemp  ; 
the  third  is  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  hemp, 
corn,  and  indigo.  The  salt  marsh  has  hitherto  berq 
much  neglected,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  aniply  repay  the  trouble  of  culti- 
vation. The  oak  and  hickory  laud  is  remarkably 
fertile,  and  is  welt  adapted  to  the  culture  of  corn,  as 
well  as  of  indigo  aiid  cotton.  The  pine  barren, 
though  the  least  productive,  is  so  much  more  salu- 
brious than  the  other  soils,  that  a  proportion  of  pine 
barren  is  an  appendage  indispensably  necessary  to 
every  swamp  plantation.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
.species  of  soil,  though  comparatively  barren,  bears 
.pine  trees  of  the  largest  growth,  which  maintain  their 
verdure  through  winter,  and,  as  Dr  Ramsay  justly 
observes,  administer  more  to  the  necessities  and  com- 
forts of  mankind,  than  any  other  species  of  tree 
whatever.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the 
pine  land  is  only  superficially  sandy  ;  for,  on  digging 
into  it  a  few  feet,  the  soil  is  found  to  change,  in  ma- 
ny places  at  least,  from  sand  to  clay.  The  tide 
6wamps  are  so  level,  that  a  few  inches  of  water  can 
frequently  cover  them  sufRciemly  for  agricultural 
-purposes.  In  the  legal  valuation  of  the  land  for  taxa- 
tion, these  lands  hold  the  first  rank.  As  the  swamps 
above  the  influence  of  the  tide  are  subject  to  river 
floods,  which  the  Americans  call  freshets,  they  are 
somewhat  precarious,  but  in  other  reBpccts  arc  of  im- 
mense value.  The  sand  hills  in  the  middle  country 
are  st»  extremely  barren,  as  to  produce  scarcely  a  pile 
of  grass.  On  the  low  grounds  between  them,  how- 
ever, a  rich  mould  is  ^cquently  deposited  ;  and  the 
margins  of  the  rivers  which  flov/  among  them  arc  al- 
ways abundantly  fertile.  The  hills  of  Santee,  situa- 
ted likewise  in  the  middle  country,  are  elevated  two 
.hundred  feet  above  the  adjacent  lands.  Their  soil, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel,  is  ad- 
mirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  highland  grain  and 
cotton  ;  and  affords  to  the  inhabitants  the  pleasures 
of  health,  and  the  various  comforts  of  life  in  a  greater 


combiiialioti  t!ian  is  common  fn  the  Southern  tlalef . 
Agriculture,  though  the  grand  businers  of  Caro- 
lina,  is   far  from  having  reached  the  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.     The  art  of  manuring  land  \ 
is  little  understood,  and  even  less  practised.     Mo»t  of 
the  planters,  relying  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  of 
which  they  have  generally  extent   ci.ough   to  rnablc 
them  to  change  what  begins  to  fail  for  that  which  ♦§ 
fresh,  Fcldom  give  themselves  much  trouble  to  keep] 
their  tields  in  heart.  So  little  was  the  value  cf  manure 
understood  only  twenty  years  ago,  that  it  had'no  liKcdl 
price  in  Charkstown,  but  was  often  giverj  to    ' 
who  chose  to  carry  it  off.     To  their  cattle,  !  i 

sheep,  they  pay  little  attention.  Allowed  to  raam  it 
large  in  the  woods,  where  they  find  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent food  and  shelter,  they  depend  but  little  uo , 
the  care  of  their  owners,  and  can  hardly  be  rrgart.\  j' 
as  domesticated  animals.  Hence,  it  cftcii  happ<i>«, 
that  a  planter,  who  possesses  twenty  or  thirty  miteh 
cows,  derives  less  advantage  from  thcrr,  than  cotti- 
gers  derive  in  other  countries  fn^m  two  or  tlirtr, 
which  they  tend  with  proper  care.  Much  valuable 
high  land  remains  yet  unbroken.  Extensive  martlHi, 
which  might  easily  be  converted  into  productive  ri»e 
swamps^  are  left  in  a  slate  of  nature.  Indeed,  «t  i* 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ground  lying  ot>  the 
margins  of  rivers  and  of  swamps,  that  lias  yd  been 
brought  under  proper  cultivation.  Immense  fomu 
of  pine  land,  which  have  hitherto  prodixcd  little  fie 
than  lumber,  might,  with  the  la-lp  of  manuir,  be 
made  to  produce  abundance  of  kitchen  vcgrtablej, 
with  good  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  turnips;  itiQ, 
instead  of  remaining  unproductive  deseits,  might  be 
improved  to  the  support  of  a  numerous  and  healthful 
peasantry^.  Rice,  which  is  the  most  nutritious  aod  Rk6 
useful  aliment  made  use  of  by  man,  is  the  gnnd  sta- 
ple in  the  agriculture  of  Carolina.  It  vi'as  introdu- 
ced into  that  country  about  the  year  IGyj,  by  Land- 
grave Thomas  Smith,  who,  havmg  procured  a  bag 
of  rice  from  the  cook  of  a  vessel  ^om  Madeira,  that 
anchored  near  Sullivan's  island,  sowed  it  in  a  spot  of 
iroist  low  ground  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden.  Ft 
grew  luxuriantly.  The  crop  was  distributed  amoi^ 
his  planting  friends  ;  and  in  a  few  years  rice  becatise 
the  chief  support  of  the  colony.  The  vj 
the  amount  oJ  the  crops  of  this  valuable  alirr.' 
an  important  document  in  the  history  of  So'jth  Cjro- 
Jina  ;  for  it  has  been  materially  afl'ccted,  not  only  I  y 
the  introduction  of  other  staples,  but  by  the  palK- 
cal  changes  of  the  country.  When  it  was  first  iiiir)- 
duccd,  the  number  of  negroes  in  the  province  pH 
small,  the  government  was  unsettled,  and  the  k'.r.i 
of  soil  and  mode  of  culture  most  favourable  to  »ti 
growth  were  unknown.  For  twenty  years  after  IM 
mtroductioo,  its  exportation  was  rendered  ^o  ha/JtrJ- 
ous  by  the  ravages  of  pirates  on  the  coait,  that  it 
was  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent.  In  the  ynr 
J  721^  about  six  years  after  the  suppression  oi  lb* 
Buccaneers,  18,000  barrels  of  rice  were  exported  t 
and  each  succeeding  year  brought  an  additional  <iMa> 
tity  to  market.  The  quantity  exported  in  1710  waa 
91,110  barrels  ;  in  175)/ it  amounted  to  I (H,bS2  bar- 
rels. Hitherto  rice  had  been  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port from  Carolina  ;  but  soon  after  the  mid  ' 
18th  century,  much  of  the  attention  of  ibc       ^        . 


■|-  Similar  bones  have  been  found  in  various  parts  at  America;  aa  Kentucky,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Minoure,  awl  tb« 
jurlb-wntern  icrrilory. 
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ferrtfd  from  il  lo  iodigd.  The  culture  of 
ever,  continued  to  advance,  llioiigh  slowly, 
omincncement  of  the  American  revolution, 
average  quantity  annually  exported  was  a- 
000  barrels.  In  178S,  the  first  year  after 
untion  of  Charlestown,  the  crop  of  rice  a- 
1  toonly  61,97't  barrels.  From  that  time  its 
ion  was  resumed  with  vigour,  and  the  annual 
;ioQ  of  it  continued  to  increase  till  the  year 
ffhen  the  quantity  exported  amounted  lo 
i, barrels.     The  culture  of  cotton  novj  began 

Ky  so  much  of  the  agricultural  force  of  the 
It  the  crops  of  rice  since  that  period  have 
iceedcd  what  they  were  about  the  middle  of 
i  century. 

to  rice,  the  most  important  article  of  agri- 
,  produce  in  South  Carolina,  for  a  long  time 
,was  indigo,  which  was  urst  introduced  about 
r  1742.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  went 
^  such  spirit  and  success,  that,  in  the  year 
;  considerable  quantity  of  it  was  sent  to  Eng- 
pdj  in  the  following  year,  a  bounty  was  ob' 
^om  parliament  of  sixpence  per  pound  on  in- 
ised  in  the  Britiiih  American  plantations,  and 
4  directly  into  Britain  from  the  place  of  its 
»  Thus  encouraged,  the  planters  of  Carolina 
td  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo  with  such  spi. 
piccets,  that  the  export  of  this  article  amount* 
j54i,  to  216,92t  lbs.  ;  and  before  the  revolu- 
l^d  risen  to  1,107,660  lbs.  Though  neglect- 
ig  the  war,  the  cullivatJon  of  it  was  eagerly 
.  after  the  restoration  of  peace  ;  and  it  conti- 
r  some  years  to  form  a  valuable  export,  till  its 
|s  greatly  lowered,  by  large  importations  of 
e  commodity  from  the  East  Indies  into  Eng> 
phe  attention  of  the  planters  was^  towards 
e  of  the  18th  century,  directed  to  cotton  ; 
be  same  soil  was  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
^it  and  indigo,  the  latter  was  in  a  great  mea- 
^lected  for  tlic  new  staple. 
gh  the  climate  of  Carolina  was  known  to  be 
to  that  of  the  East  Indies,  where  cotton  had 
libundantly  for  many  centuries  ;  though  Dr 
^in  his  valuable  history  of  South  Carolina, 
pred,  80  early  as  1 7  19t  that  tbe  climate  and  soil 

rovince  were  favourable  to  the  culture  of  cot- 

ihough  the  firbt  provincial  congre^B,  held  in 
1775,  had  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  tlie 
Cthat  useful  plant ;  yet  a  very  trifling  quantity 
y  raised  for  domestic  manufactures,  previous 
ear  1795.  In  that  year,  however, cotton  was 
I  to  the  amount  of  JL.  1,109,653.  Since  that 
I  quantity  of  cotton  raised  has  been  annually 
\p  i  and,  in  the  first  )T;ar  of  the  present  cen- 
|lit  milli*>ns  of  pounds  of  it  were  exported 
^\\i  Caruhna.  Two  kinds  of  cotton  are  raised 
^Carolina.  On  the  level  lands  of  the  lo-*-  coun- 
kind  chiefly  cultivated  is  the  black  seed,  or 
pic  cotton,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
IPufactures.  The  wool  is  easily  separated  from 
hy  roller-gins,  which  do  not  injure  the  staple, 
ijddle  and  upper  country,  the  cotton  univcr< 
IJvated  is  the  green  seed  kind,  which  is  Ices 
d  adheres  so  tenaciously  to  the  seed,  that  it 
f  separated  without  the  action  of  a  saw-gin. 
i  the  cotton  exceedingly  ;  but  as  this  kind  is 

he  finer  fabricsj  the  cuttmg  is  scarcely  coasi' 
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drred  injurious.  Though  the  wool  of  the  green  seed 
cotton  be  cheaper  than  the  other,  it  grows  likewise  ^ 
more  luxuriantly.  An  acre,  which  will  produce 
150  lbs.  of  black  seed  cotton,  will  generally  yield 
200  lbs.  of  the  green  seed  kind. 

These  staple  articles  have  so  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  planters,  that  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  other  crops,  equally  useful  but  less  profit- 
able, has  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  So  bttlc 
wheat  is  raised  throughout  the  state,  that  considerable 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  imported.  Barley  has 
occasionally  been  cultivated  with  such  success  on  the 
low  grounds  that  seventy  bushels  have  been  procured 
from  an  acre;  and  as  it  ripens  there  early  in  May, 
another  crop  might  easily  be  raised  on  the  same 
ground  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  however,  the  culture  of  this  grain 
has  not  been  pursued  with  any  degree  of  spirit.  Hops 
arc  annually  raised  in  small  quantities,  and  (he  cul- 
tivation of  them  might  easily  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
answer  any  probable  demand.  As  mulberry  trees  grow 
in  Carolina  spontaneously,  and  native  silk-worms, 
^producing  well-farmed  coroons,  are  often  found  in 
its  woods,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country 
is  naturally  adapted  to  the  raising  of  silk.  For  a 
considerable  time  the  culture  of  silk  was  carried  on 
by  the  Swiss  colonists  near  Purysburgh,  and  occa- 
sionally by  private  persons  as  late  as  the  year  1787. 
At  present  it  is  successfully  continued. at  New  Iiour« 
deaux  in  Abbeville;  but  the  conviction  that  greater 
profits  may  be  obtained  more  easily  by  other  means, 
has  prevented  the  culture  of  this  commodity  from 
being  carried  to  any  great  extent. 

The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  SwI. 
vine  and  olive  trees  ;  for  the  woods  abound  with  na- 
tive grapes,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  fruit  of 
imported  vines,  wine  has  been  occasionally  made ;  and 
from  the  olive  trees  whicli  have  been  naturalised  in  Ca- 
rolina, olives  are  prepared  and  preserved  equal  to  any 
that  can  be  imported.  The  culture  of  these  excellent 
fruits,  however,  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected, 
in  the  general  eagerness  of  the  planters  to  have  ex- 
tensive crops  of  the  more  proHtable  articles,  rice  and 
cotton.  Hemp  and  flax  have  been  raised  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  in  the  year  178*  were  noted  a» 
articles  of  export,  though  only  to  the  trifling  amount 
of  three  tons  of  the  former,  and  171  casks  of  the 
latter.  Tobacco,  which  is  an  indigenous  plant  of 
America,  thri\es  remarkably  well  in  CaroUna.  The 
exportation  of  it  amounted  in  1799,  to  96*6  hogs- 
heads, and  it  might  be  raised  to  any  extent ;  but 
the  superior  value  of  cotton  has  left  the  culture  of 
tobacco  comparatively  neglected.  The  soil  both  of 
the  swamps,  when  completely  drained,  and  of  the 
highlands,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn.  But  the  culture  of  that  grain* 
which  is  consideit^d  as  a  more  nutritious  aliment  for 
labouring  people  than  even  rice,  has  given  place  to 
that  of  cotton^  and  it  is  even  imported  in  gnat  quan* 
tities  on  the  sea-coast  for  domestic  use. 

Such  are  the  articles  of  agricultural  produce  in  Ca« 
rolina,  with  the  relative  importance  assigned  to  them 
by  the  planters.  The  genial  soil  of  that  country  is 
equal  to  almost  any  production,  and  with  proper  cul- 
ture might  be  made  to  yield  at  least  ten  times  its  pre* 
sent  value,  A  society  was  incorporated  in  1785,  for 
thcpurpose  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  ^'jjtvs.N^ 
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turc.  Their  object  '^rM  to  appropriate  a  farm  to 
agricultural  experiments,  to  import  and  circulate 
such  exotics  as  were  suitable  to  the  climate  of  Caro- 
lina, and  to  award  preminms  to  those  who  introduced 
any  important  improvement  into  the  art.  Till  lately 
their  efforts  were  much  restrained  by  the  want  of 
fundf,  but  this  obstacle  has  been  removed  by  the 
•ticceesfiil  issue  of  a  lottery,  established  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  institution.  The  society  is  now  clear  of 
debt,  and  possesses  a  farm  of  forty-two  acres  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Charlestown,  in  which  agricultural  expe- 
riments are  occasionally  made.  It  consists  of  forty 
members,  whose  annual  subscription  of  twenty-five 
dollars  each,  added  to  the  proceeds  of  the  late  lot- 
tery, will  enable  them  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  the 
objects  of  their  association. 

The  period  of  vegetation  in  Carolina,  comprehends, 
in  favourable  years,  from  seven  to  eight  months,  com- 
mencing in  January  and  February,  and  terminating  in 
October  or  November.  The  frosts  which  generally 
prevail  in  tlic  months  of  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary and  February,  are  too  severe  for  the  delicate 
productions  of  more  southern  latitudes.  Carolina 
cannot  be  reckoned  a  remarkably  good  fruit  country, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  a  month  of  trie  vegetating  sea- 
son which  does  not  furnish  some  species  or  fruit. 
Blackberries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  apricots, 
are  ripe  in  April  and  May  ;  plumbs,  blackberries, 
early  pears,  apples,  peaches,  ligs,  and  nectarines  fol- 
low ;  water  melons  and  musk  melons  continue  from 
June  to  October  {  pomegranates,  late  peaches,  pears, 
ikpples,  grapes,  and  winter  plumbs,  come  in  towards 
the  terminatJoii  of  the  hot  weather;  haws,  sloeSj  and 
fox  grapes,  in  October)  chinquapins,  chosnuts^  and 
persimons,  still  later.  Oooseberries,  currants,  and 
cherries,  have  never  grown  to  any  purpose  in  the  low 
country.  Wild  cherries  arc  common  in  the  woods, 
but  in  gardens,  cherry  trees,  though  they  grow  well, 
have  never  good  crops  of  fruit.  Figs,  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, apples,  pears,  peaclies,  olives,  pomegrnnates, 
almonds, and  the  pechan  or  illrtioie  nut, though  exotics, 
have  been  naturalized  to  good  purpose  in  Carolina, 
and  endure  all  the  varieties  of  season ;  orange  trees 
can  stand  the  frosts  of  ordinary  winters,  but  m  very 
•evere  seasons  their  stems  are  occasionally  destroyed. 
No  species  of  fi-uit  thrives  so  welt  in  this  country  as 
pears,  pomegranates,  and  water  melons  ;  the  latter, 
in  particular,  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  are  su- 
perior perhaps  to  any  in  the  world. 

The  forests  of  South  Carolitia  abound  with  many 
valuable  species  of  timber;  and  its  fields  yield  a  pro- 
fusion of  plantfi,  whose  curious  structure,  singular 
beauty,  or  medicinal  virtues,  render  them  alike  in- 
terestiug  to  the  botanist  and  physician.  Of  these 
Dr  Ramsay  has  given  an  extensive  list,  which  we  re- 
gret that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  transcribe. 

Of  the  aboriginal  animals  of  South  Carolina,  seve* 
ral  species  have  disappeared.  Of  those  which  remain, 
the  moat  remarkable  arc  the  bear,  panther,  wild  cat, 
wolf,  beaver,  grey  fox,  red  deer,  otter,  wild  rat, 
black  squirrel,  grey  squirrel,  flying  squirrel,  ground 
squirrel,  polecat,  mink,  opossum,  racoon,  lizard,  al- 
ligator, scorpion,  toad.  The  following  animaU  have 
been  imported  and  domesticated  i  the  cow,  horsci 
ass,  hog,  sheep,  dog,  and  cat. 

Of  the  immense  variety  of  birds  with  which  South 
Carolina  abounds,  the  most  remarkable  are,  the  bald 


eagle,  fiahingnatrk,  ptgeo*  na^,  grfylrtwlt,  tvi)> 
low-tailed  hawk,  night  hawk,  turkey  buzzard,  car- 
rion crow,  large  owl,  screech  owl,  Carolina  cuckoo* 
Kerroquet,  blue  jay,  purple  jackdaw,  red-winged  ttafw 
ng,  or  blackbird,  rice  bird,  large  white  bellied  wood- 
pecker, gold  winged  wood  pecker,  red  bellied  wood 
pecker,  hairy  wood  pecker,  yellow  bellied  wood 
pecker,  small  spotted  wood  pecker,  nut -batch,  greit 
and  small  sanguillah,  wild  pigeon,  turtle  dove,  grooad 
dove,  May  bird,  robin,  thrush,  Carulina  buU-fineh, 
large  swamp  sparrow,  little  sparrow,  snow  bird, 
mocking  bird,  blue  grosbeak,  purple  finch,  painted 
finch  or  nonp.ireil.  blue  linnet,  chatterer,  blue  bird, 
crested  fly-catcher,  black  cap  fly-catcher,  swamp  red 
bird,  highland  red  bird,  summer  red  bird,  crestei!  tit- 
mouse, yellow  titmouse,  pine  creeper,  yellow  throated 
creeper,  humming  bird,  icing  fisher,  chattering  plo- 
ver or  kill  deer,  whtstlrng  plover,  hooping  crane,  bloc 
heron,  little  white  heron,  crested  bittern,  coniioraat« 
white  curlew,  brown  curlew,  oyster  catcher,  Canada 
goose,  small  white  brant  goose,  great  grey  brant 
goose,  duck  and  mallard,  canvas-back  duck,  (found 
in  Carohna  every  spring,)  gannet,  large  black  duck, 
ball  neck  duck,  round  c-rvsted  duck,  summer  duck, 
little  brown  duck,  blue  winged  teal,  white-faced  teal, 
black  cormorant,  flamingo,  water  pelicai>,  wild  tOf^ 
key,  pheasant  or  mountain  partridge,  small  partrid^ 
or  quail,  wren,  swallow,  martin,  whip  poor- will  or g«ot* 
sucker,  snipe,  wood  cock,  marsh  hen,  Indian  pull^f- 

Many  species  of  serpent*,  some  of  them  of 
most  dangerous  kind,  are  natives  uf  South  Caruli..., 
Among  these  are,  the  rattle-snake,  water  r«ttle-ioake. 
small  rattle-snake,  water  viper,  copper  belly  snake* 
bluish  green  snake,  hog  nose  snake,  wampum  snakc^ 
horn  snake,  thunder  snake,  black  snake,  little  brown 
head  snake,  ribbon  snake,  chain  soake,  tnogaaon  wa- 
ter enake,  coach  whip  snake,  com  snake,  green  snake, 
glass  snake,  bull  STiake. 

The  rivers  and  coasts  of  Carolina  teem  with  maoy 
varieties  of  fish,  some  of  them  of  the  most  delicaM 
kinds.  In  the  fresh  water  are  found,  sturgeon,  pikct^ 
trout,  bream,  roach  or  silver  fish,  pcarch,  sucking 
fish  or  carp,  herring,  cat-fish,  garfish,  ruck  fi»h,  erl  | 
and  of  shell  fish,  the  soft  shelled  turtle,  terrebio,  tad 
Cray  fish.  In  the  sea  which  washes  the  coasts,  air 
shark,  porpus,  drum,  bass,  sailor's  choice,  shad,  sheep* 
head,  crocus,  whiting,  porgy,  black  fi*b,  soles.  aageU 
fish,  mullet,  herring,  skipjack,  yellow  tail,  alevnlb 
The  shell  fish  found  in  the  salt  water,  are  aomekiadl 
of  large  and  small  sea  turtle,  oysters,  crabs*  ahria^ 
clams,  and  muscles. 

There  is  a  frequent  multiplication  of  fish  in  parti* 
cular  circumstances,  which  forms  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  natural  history  of  South  Carohna.  la 
every  plantation,  great  care  is  taken  in  makinr  drain* 
to  preserve  water  for  overflowing  the  rice  held*  ia 
summer.  Soon  after  these  ponds  are  made,  they 
swarm  with  various  species  of^fish.  Various  theocie* 
liave  been  devised,  to  explain  in  what  mioner  tbrf 
breed,  and  whence  they  come.  Some  suppose,  that 
their  spawn  is  exhaled  from  the  large  lakes  of  fmtt 
water  on  the  continent,  and  being  borne  aloiw  io 
thunder  clouds,  falls  with  the  drops  of  rain  iatolhece 
reservoirs  of  water.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
spawn  lias  remained  mingled  every  where  with  the 
sand,  since  these  maritime  parts  of  the  continent  were 
reUnquiehed   by  the  tea.      While  othtn  iawgiw^i 
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that  youog  fith  are  brought  hy  water  fovrls  from  one 
pond  to  aoother,  by  which  means  the  new  made  pools 
receive  a  plentiful  supply.  Of  these  theories,  we 
are  incUned  to  give  the  preference  to  the  third  ;  for 
we  do  not  believe,  that  the  specific  levity  of  spawn 
is  mch  as  to  admit  of  its  being  raised  in  vapour  to 
the  clouds  ;  nor  can  we  easily  bring  ourselves  to 
think,  that  it  could  remain  forages  in  the  sand,  with, 
out  being  destroyed  by  putrefaction.  None  of 
these  theories,  indeed,  appears  to  us  at  all  satisfacto- 
ry ;  but  aa  the  fact  is  notorious  all  over  the  country, 
its  (olution  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  naturalists. 

By  the  degree  and  duration  of  its  summer  heat, 
South  Carohna  is  allied  to  countries  within  the  tor- 
rid zone  J  with  those  within  the  temperate  latitudes, 
it  >»  still  more  intimately  connected  by  its  winter's 
cold,  and  its  general  variableness.  Tn  tropical  coun- 
tries, the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  removed 
from  each  other  farther  than  by  sixteen  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  so  that  there  is  but  little 
distinction  in  point  of  temperature  between  their  win- 
ter and  summer.  In  South  Carolina,  there  has  some- 
times been  a  difference  of  83  degrees  between  the 
temperatures  of  different  days  in  the  same  year,  and 
the  temperature  has  even  varied  46  degrees  in  the 
course  of  one  day.  From  1791  to  1808,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  coolest  and  warmest  summers  ranged 
from  88°  to  93°,  and  the  difference  between  the 
mildest  and  coldest  winters,  on  a  few  particular  days, 
from  50°  to  17°.  In  Charlestown  and  the  low  coun- 
try,  the  degree  of  h«at  is  considerably  more  moder- 
ate than  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  slate.  At  Co- 
lumbia, in  the  summer  of  1808,  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  frequently  rose  to  96*,  97*,  and  some- 
times to  98°,  while  at  Charlestown  it  did  not  exceed 
91".  The  number  of  extreme  warm  days  in  Charles- 
town is  seldom  above  thirty  in  a  year,  and  three  of 
such  days  scarcely  follow  one  another  in  succession. 
On  an  average,  there  are  about  thirty  sultry  nights  in 
the  low  country  in  the  course  of  the  year,  when  the 
heat  and  clo«enees  of  ihe  air  is  such,  as  to  prevent  the 
-•ojoyment  of  sound  sleep ;  but  this  severe  heat  is  in 
general  soon  followed  by  cooling  showers.  Of  pier- 
cing cold  days,  there  are  in  general  a  greater  propor- 
tion in  winter,  than  there  is  in  summer  of  those 
which  are  exceedingly  hot ;  but  of  these,  as  of  the  «e- 
rerely  warm  days,  more  than  three  seldom  come  to- 
gether. Within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  tranaitions 
Irocn  cold  to  heat  have  occasionally  been  so  great  and 
rtptd,  that  the  thermometer  has  been  observed  to  fall 
more  than  fifty  degrees  in  less  than  fifteen  hours. 
The  hottest  day  in  the  year  is  sometimes  as  early  as 
June,  aometimes  as  late  as  September,  but  most  frc- 

Jaently  in  July  or  August.  A  stranger  going  to 
Carolina,  should  study  to  arrive  there  either  in  No- 
Tcmber  or  December  ;  he  should  be  particularly  cau* 
ttoua  not  to  make  his  first  appearance  there  in  sum- 
mer, or  in  the  first  months  of  autumn.  September, 
when  the  heat  begins  to  abate,  is  more  sickly  than 
the  preceding  months,  and  the  heat  becomes  then 
more  oppressive.  Perspiration  is  diminished  and  fre- 
quently interrupted,  and  the  system,  relaxed  and  de- 
bilitated by  the  relentless  fervency  of  July  and  August, 
feels  more  sensibly  and  frequently  an  overpowering 
lassitude.  The  coolneas  of  the  evenings,  and  the  heavy 
dews  that  then  fall,  multiply  the  chances  of  getting 
cold,  ao  tbatil  ie-upon  the  whole  the  most  unpleasant^ 
as  well  as  the  most  dangerous,  month  in  the  year. 
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The  low  couDtiY  is  setdota  covered  with  snow ; 
but  the  mountains  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
state  are  often  mantled  in  that  wintry  robe.  Frost 
sometimes  binds  up  the  earth,  but  seldom  penetrates 
deeper  than  two  inches,  or  lasts  above  three  or  four 
days.  These  transient  frosts  are  succeeded  by  wea- 
ther so  mild,  aa  to  render  fires  unnecessary  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Such  sudden  and  frequent  changes 
affect  the  feelings  and  health  of  the  inhabitants  much 
more  than  equal  or  greater  degrees  of  cold  can  do  in 
countries  where  the  climate  is  more  steady,  and  the 
transitions  more  gradual.  In  February  the  weather 
is  particularly  variable.  When  a  clear  warm  day  has 
called  forth  vegetation,  and  inspired  the  hopes  of  an 
early  spring,  a  north-west  wind  suddenly  arises,  ac- 
companied with  (roit,  and  blasts  the  pleasing  expec. 
tations.  In  this  month  rains  are  frequent.  The 
planting  season  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  con- 
tinues till  June.  In  July  and  August,  when  the 
heats  are  most  severe,  heavy  rains  aet  in,  accom- 
panied frequently  with  violent  storms  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  These  thunder  storms  are  said  to 
be  much  less  frequent  and  injurious  now  than  ihey 
were  about  half  a  century  ago.  Yet  during  the  sum- 
mer, there  are  few  nights  in  which  lightning  ia  not 
visible  in  some  part  of  the  horizon.  The  fury  of  the 
storm  is  generally  spent  on  the  lofty  trees  with  which 
the  country  is  covered  ;  but  the  lightning  sometimes 
does  coiisiderable  damage  to  ships  in  the  harbours* 
and  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  showers  of 
hail,  so  large  as  to  break  down  the  crops  in  the 
fields,  and  to  shiver  windows  of  glass.  In  Septem- 
ber, which  is  the  principal  harvest  month,  storms  ot 
rain  are  frequent,  and  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
hurricanes,  which  prove  extremely  destructive. 

The  hygrometer  in  Charlestown  shews  an  almost, 
constant  humidity  in  the  air.  For  seven  years  pre* 
vious  to  1809,  it  had  not  marked  more  than  24-  dry 
days  in  any  one  year  ;  and  the  average  of  the  whole 
seven  years  was  less  than  16  dry  days  for  each.  The 
variation  of  the  barometer  is  inconsiderable.  It  gene- 
rally stands  between  30*  and  31°,  but  has  been  as 
low  as  29°  7',  and  as  high  as  Sl°  8'.  The  medium 
temperature  of  well  water  in  Charlestown  is  65°t 
twelve  degrees  above  that  of  well  water  in  Philadel- 
phia. By  the  observations  of  the  medical  society  in 
Charlestown  for  ten  years,  (from  1797  to  1807,)  the 
average  quantity  of  rain  in  a  year  was  found  to  be 
49.3  inches.  The  greatest  quantity  in  any  oneof  these 
years  was  83.4  inches,  and  the  smallest  quantity  was 
38.6.  The  greatest  quantity  in  any  one  month  of 
these  ten  years  was  V2.9  inches. 

The  climate  of  South  Carolina  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  unwholesome,  an  opinion  which  is  neither  strict- 
ly true,  nor  entirely  false.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  state,  particularly  of  the  low  country,  is  for  the 
most  part  inundated  }  and  from  its  sluggish  rivers, 
stagnant  swamps,  ponds,  and  marshes,  which  arc  per- 
petually generating  putrefaction,  the  seeds  of  febrile 
diseases  are  widely  and  profusely  disseminated,  parti- 
cularly between  the  months  of  June  and  November. 
The  sea  shore  and  islands,  and  the  ridges  of  land  be- 
tween the  rivers,  extending  from  10  to  40,  sometimes 
50  miles,  arc  for  the  most  part  salubrious.  Beyond 
the  swamps,  which  terminate  about  120  miles  from 
the  ocean,  tlie  blessings  of  health  are  generally  en* 
joyed,  except  on^the  margins  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  ponds  and  mill  dams.     The  districts  of 
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the  upper  country  enjoy  as  salubrioas  a  climate  as 
any  part  of  tlic  United  States. 

The  low  country  of  South"  Carolina  ia  infested 
with  alt  the  diseases  which  spring  from  a  warn),  moist, 
and  unclaslJc  atmosphere.     Of  these»  the  most  fre- 
quent are  fevers,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
rolina suScr  more  than   from   any,  or  perhaps  than 
from  all  other  diseases  together.     In  their  mildest  as- 
pect they  appear  as  intermittents  ;  in  their  next  dc- 
l^ree    they   are    bilious    remittents ;     and,    in    their 
highctt  degree,    and    under    particular    circumstan- 
ces,   tlicy  arc    converted  into   yellow  fever.     That 
dreadful  distemper  has    made    frequent   ravages    in 
Charlestown.    From  the  year  1700  to  17*8,  it  raged 
at  fivr  different  periods  in  that  town,  and  numbers 
perished  by  its  attacks.     For  44  years  after  that  pe- 
riod, there  was  no  epidemic  visitation  of  it,  though  it 
appeared  in  different  summers  in  a  few  sporadic  cases. 
A  new  a;ra  c«f  this  fever  commenced  in  the  year  1792. 
It  raged  in  Charlestown  in    that  year,  and  in  1794-, 
1795,1796,1797,  1799,   1800,  1801,  1802.  ISO*, 
and  1§07.     The  number  of  its  victims  in  its  worst 
years,  were,  in  1799,  239;  in   1800,   I8i  ;  in  1802, 
96  J  in  180+,  148}  in  1807,  I62j  in  the  year  1793, 
98,      In  1808  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all.      In  1803 
and  1805  it  appeared  slightly  :  in  both  years  its  vic- 
tims did  not  exceed  C9.     In  180G,  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  occurred  in   a  very  few  cases  under  par- 
ticular circumstances.    In    its  visitations    it  extend. 
td  from  July  to  November,  but  was  most  ripe  in  Au- 
^st  and  September.     With  a  very  few  exceptions, 
chiefly  children,  it  fell  exclusively  on  strangers.    Un- 
seasoned negroes  were  not  safe  from  its  attacks,  but 
they  escaped  oftener  than  other  strangers.    When  at- 
tacked, they  had  the  disease  in  a  slighter  degree,  and, 
with  proper  treatment,   were  more  generally  cured. 
The  variable  weather  of  Carolina  often  produces  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  throat.     A  disease  of 
tliat  organ,  accompanied  with   the  scarlet  fever,  fre- 
quently recurs,  but  is  seldom  fatal.     Measles,  influ- 
cnza,  hooping  cough,  and  small- pox,  are  the  other  epi- 
demic diseases  of  South  Carolina.     The  practice  of 
vaccination  was  introduced  into  Charlestown  by  Dr 
Ramsay  in  1802  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  have  his  au- 
thority for  stating,  that,  among  many  thousands  who 
have   been  inoculated,  no  instance   has  yet  occurred 
of  a  clearly  marked  small-pox  following  a  clearly 
marked  case  of  vaccination. 

Tlic  colony  which  sailed  from  England,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  proprietors  in  1669,  and  which  was 
continually  increased  by  new  accessions  of  adventU' 
rers  from  the  same  country,  was  the  stock  from  which 
the  present  population  of  South  Carolina  has  sprung. 
On  this  stem,  however,  several  foreign  branches  have 
been  at  various  times  engrafted.  France,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  and  Germany,  have  each  contributed 
largely  to  the  population  of  this  country,  which  was 
long  regarded  as  the  best  asylum  for  the  oppressed  and 
unfortunate.  Of  these  foreign  emigrants  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  were  French  Protestants  and  Ger- 
man Palatines.  Ireland  supplied  an  immense  number 
nf  adventurers ;  Scotland  no  iiicoi/siderable  share  ; 
and  many  likewise  emigrated  from  the  more  northern 
•tates  of  America.  In  the  couri<'  of  lil  years,  the 
population  of  South  Carolina  has  increased  from  a 
handful  of  adventurers  to  4-14',9i5  inhabitants,  its  po-- 
pulatioD  in  1810.    Now,  bowerer,  the  oew  states,  and 


territories  to  the  southward  and  westward,  dnir 
them  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  CaroliM^ 
that  any  casual  accessions  to  it<  population  are  oi 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  emigrations  ;  so  that  tiftj 
future  population  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  nal 
increase  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

A  population  derived  from  so  many  various  sou 
cannot  yet  be  expected  to  present  such  an  unifomutf 
of  manners  as  is  necessary  to  establish  a  national  dn- 
racter.     The  various  groupca  of  r  .   psrtka- 

larly  from  foreign  countries,  havin  in  so  ma- 

ny separate  colonies,  still  retain  mai.y  of  those  pecu- 
liarities, in  manner  and  habits,  which  chancteriit^ 
the  nations  to  which   they  orij^itially  J  At 

the  connection  between  the  different  pai  --tatB 

is  becoming;  daily  more  intimate,  these  pecuiiannct 
are  gradnally   disappearing.     The  native  languag** 
and  dialects  of  the  different  colonies  are  beginning  I 
give  place  to   the   English  ;  and  there   is  even  no 
such  a  similarity  among  the   present  iiihabitatiti 
Carolina,  that  a  stranger  would  lind  it  difficult  to  <•• 
certain,  from  the  language  or  manners  of  any  per* 
tion  of  them,  from  what  country  their  ancevt   •-  >.  ^ 
emigrated.     People  living  under  the  influn 
same  chmate,  and  the  same  government,  mi.-v  *.vi.k,. 
sarily,  indeed,  acquire  a  strong  resemblance  in  may 
of  their  physical  and  moral  quahtici.     While  there 
prevails  among  the  Carolinians  a  diversity  of  charac- 
ter, which  marks  them  out  as  the  descendants  of  dif- 
ferent races,  there  are  at  the  same  time  a  few  gene- 
ral properties  which  they  all  possess,  and  wliick  aatf 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  endemic  qualities  of  the 
nation.     Of  these  qualities  the  most  pernicious  arr 
indolence,  intemperance,  and  a  propensity  to  contract 
debts  ;  all  of  which  have  been  induced  either  by  the 
influence  of   climate,  or  by  some  peculiar  cttcvat' 
stances  in  their  condition. 

These  faults,  however,  are  more  than  rrdeeiBed  by 
several  valuable  qualities,  though  some  even  of  thcK 
are  apt  to  be  carried  to  an  excess  that  becomes  ca- 
pable. A  jealous  regard  to  individual  and  poblk  li- 
berty, the  surest  bulwark  of  their  civil  rights  and  rri^w 
leges,  it  the  leading  feature  in  the  character  o 
rolinians.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  i\u  ....  _; 
liberty  is  carried,  particularly  by  the  young  CarohdaBt, 
to  an  excess,  which  seems  rather  to  threaten  llie  wh- 
version  of  public  order,  than  to  promise  E«curity  to  the 
invaluable  rights  which  their  ancestors  have  purchas- 
ed by  their  blood.  So  jealous  are  the*e  rrpublietn 
sparks  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  natural  po- 
vileges  of  men,  that  they  spurn  the  restraints  evm 
of  parental  authority  ;  and  are  so  impatient  of  tab- 
ordination,  that  many  people  of  bu«ine»s  chooceto 
import  from  Europe  clerks  trained  to  obeiSimoe*  f>> 
ther  than  be  teamed  by  the  refractory  insolence  of  the 
saucy  youths  of  Carolina. 

Wiih  this  love  of  liberty  is  connected  m  nite  wok 
of  honour,  wliich,  though  favourable  in  grnrnl  to 
politeness  and  propriety  of  behaviour,  i?  indul^rdto 
such  an  extreme  sensibility,  that  the  s]i  ^adl 

of  respect,  however  unintended,  must  L  j  tor, 

either  by  a  submissive  apology,  or  by  a  mrtting  in 
the  field.  So  Aery,  indeed,  are  the  Carolinians,  lad 
so  Jealous  of  their  honour,  that  more  duels  are  fought 
in  Carolina,  than  in  all  the  nine  states  north  of  Mary- 
land. In  Carolina,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  duel- 
list who  kills  bis  antagonist,  rosy  be  prosecuted  fo; 
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ith      murder ;  but  there  likewUei  aa  with  us>  a  verdict  of 

'^-    timple  manalaughter  is  uoiformly  given  in  by  the  ju- 

'^"^  ry,  and  the  criminal  who,  by  the  bwa  uf  .God  and 

sober  reaionj  is  condemned  as  more  guilty  than  the 

*  ordinary  murderer,  is  received  into  society  without 

any  noark  of  abhorrence,  or  even  of  disapprobation* 

Several  strenuou*  efforts  have  been  made  in  CaroliDa 

to  repress  this  pernicious  and  criminal  practice. 

Virtues  of  a  less  stem  complexion,  and  amiable 
even  in  their  excess,  form  the  more  engaging  features 
in  the  character  of  the  Carolinians,  'i^eir  hos- 
pitality to  strangers,  and  charity  to  the  indigent  and 
dutressed,  are  scarcely  limited,  even  by  their  pecu- 
niary circumstances.  The  doors  of  every  Carolinian 
are  opened,  not  without  reluctance  merely*  but  even 
with  eagerness,  to  decent  travellers ;  and  the  whole 
state  may  be  traversed  at  very  Lttle  expence,  by  a 
person  who,  with  or  without  letters  of  introduction, 
T-hiffO—  to  call  at  the  houses  of  private  gentlemen  on 
his  way.  Among  this  generous  people,  the  voice  of 
laisery  is  never  raised  in  vain.  Whatever  can  relieve 
the  wants  of  poverty,  or  heal  the  pangs  of  distress, 
is  admiaisteied  with  an  unsparing  bounty  and  affec- 
tionate sympathy,  which  would  cover  more  numerous 
and  more  enormous  sins  than  anv  which  can  be  fair- 
ly laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Carolinians. 

The  prevalence  of  these  amiable  qualities  may  per- 
haps be  ascribed,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the 
influence  of  the  ladies,  whose  character  shines  forth 
in  Carolina  with  peculiar  luBtre<  Generally  well 
educated,  their  information,  without  (datetia^  their 
vanity,  enables  them  to  maintain,  with  dignity  and 
apiritf  a  refined  and  rational  conversation.  The  po- 
Ixteoess  and  elegance  of  their  manners,  imparts  to  all 
they  say  and  do  a  charm,  which  is  the  more  irresistible, 
aa  it  seems  to  proceed  less  frdm  art  and  culture,  than 
from  the  native  goodness  of  their  hearts.  With  the  viva- 
citT.and  love  uf  pleasure  natural  to  their  sex,  they 
unite  a  sweetness,  of*  disposition,  and  a  discretion, 
which,  while  they  delight  and  animate  every  social 
circle,  save  the  hearta  of  their  friends  from  all  feel- 
ioga  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  their 
behaviour.  It  is  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families, 
however,  that  their  amiable  qualities  are  most  en* 
desringly.  displayed.  To  soothe  the  cares  and  in- 
crease the  comforts  of  a  father,  to  administer  with 
affectionate  attention  to  the  happiness  and  respecta- 
lulity  of  a  brother,  are  the  favourite  occupatbas, 
from  which  no  allurements  of  pleasure  can  withdraw 
a  young  lady  of  CaroUna.  In  the  discharge  of  their 
diuiea  as  jfives  and  mothers,  they  are  particularly 
aaaiduous  and  faithful  i  and  their  prudent  manage* 
mcnt  and  kind  attention,  render  home  a  most  pleas- 
tog  refuge  from  the  bustle  of  business,  and  the  jar- 
ring contentions  in  which  the  rougher  sex  are  too  ire- 
<)nentl*  engagedt 

In  Canmna,  the  subordinations  of  rank  which  pre- 
vail in  other  countries,  are  almost  unknown.  Among 
the  white  people,  the  relation  of  master  and  servant 
as.  scarcely  to  be  fouud }  and  the  relation  of  master 
and  tenant  is,  in  the  country  at  least,  equally  rare. 
The  most  obvious  subdivLdon  of  its  inhabitants  is  m- 
t*  planters,  farmers,  cottagers,  and  squatters.  Each 
of  tfacae  claaaea  has  a  pecmiar  character. 
n,  .  The  planters,  who  nave  in  eeneral  large  incomes, 
live  in  a  luxurious  and  splendid  style,  devoting  much 
of  their  time  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure*  engagbg 


in  00  employments  which  require  great  or  continued      South 
exertions  of  mind  or  body,  and  poRsessing  much  of  .^"^'"% 
that  pride  and  dignity  of  spirit,  which  characterisea  * 

an  independent  country  gentleman. 

The  virtues  of  the  farmers  are  less  brilliant,  but  Farmers. 
more  substantial,  and  their  vices  fewer  than  those  of 
the  planter.  More  dependent  on  their  own  exertions, 
thev  are  consequently  more  active  ;  their  desires,  like 
their  incomes,  are  mure  limited ;  in  the  reverses  of 
fortune,  they  exhibit  greater  fortitude,  and  have 
ampler  internal  resources  to  meet  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. 

The  cottagers  long  continued  in  a  stateof  depression.  Cottager;. 
Unwilling  to  mingle  in  the  labours  of  the  field  with 
the  slaves  of  otlier  people,  and  unable  to  procure  the 
situation  of  overseers,  mauy  of  them  were  conopelled 
to  engage  in  some  trivial  business,  which  afforded 
them  only  desultory  employment.  Without  the  in- 
citements of  regular  gain  lo  stimulate  their  exertions, 
the  sole  end  of  their  labours  was  to  earn  a  supply  of 
the  plainest  necessaries  of  life,  which,  in  a  country 
like  Carohna,  was  so  easily  obtained,  that  much  of 
their  time  remained  unemployed,  and  all  the  vices 
which  result  from  idlenens  oi  course  disgraced  their 
character.  Of  late,  however,  both  their  condition 
and  their  character  have  been  considerably  improved. 
The  culture  of  cotton  holds  out  to  this  class  of  the 
community  strong  inducements  to  personal  industry. 
It  enables  them  to  work  their  own  lands,  to  procure 
a  large  share  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  daily  to  ac- 
quire consequence  in  society. 

The  squatters  have  been  at  all  times^  and  atiU  con-  Squatters.' 
tiaue,  great  nuisances  to  the  public  Settling. on  any 
man's  land,  payine  no  rent,  cultivating  no  ground, 
they  lived  by  their  guns  ostensibly  in  hunting,  but 
often  in  shootinz  down  the  domestic  animals  of  their 
industrious  neighbours.  In  the  vast  tracts  of  poor 
and  unoccupied  land  with  which  Carolina  abounds, 
these  people  found  it  easy  to  make  temporary  settle- 
ments. From  these,  as  centres,  they  made  their  ex- 
cursions, returning  to  them  regularly  with  their  booty  ' 
and  their  game.  In  several  places,  the  Methodists 
have  had  such  influence  on  many  of  thist  dais,  as  to 
induce  them  to  engage  in  regular  industry.  The 
number  of  squatters  nas  thus  been  considerably  dimi- 
nished, and  of  industrio  u  s  cottagers  or  farmers  increased. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  federal  constitution  Govern* 
of  the  United  States,  the  government  of  South  Caro-  meat, 
lina  has  become  somewhat  complex.  Acknowledging 
a  federal  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authority, 
and  ceding  to  the  union  every  power  that  is  necessary 
to  a  common  national  government,  it  restricts  these 
powers  to  objects  of  a  zeueral  nature,  and  reserves 
fur  its  own  local  jurisdiction  the  management  of  every 
thing  that  is  purely  domestic  in  its  operation  and 
consequences.  By  a  convention  of  the  people,  held 
in  1790,  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina  was 
new  modelled,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  general 
constitution  of  the  United  States<  The  legiuature, 
as  in  the  other  states,  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  45 
members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  124  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  which 
they  represent.  The  «)vemor  is  elected  hr.  the  term 
of  two  years ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  four  years 
from  the  expiration  of  his  authority,  may  be  elect- 
ed a^n.  The  governor  and  Iicutenant*govemor  are 
nemuated  by  the  legislative  body,  and  both  at  the 
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same  lime.  The  same  body  iiomioatcs  ihe  judges, 
commistionrrs  of  the  revenue,  the  secretary  of  state, 
tlie  commander  in  chief,  and  the  shcrifFs,  all  of  whom, 
except  the  judges,  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of 
four  years.  Bills  cannot  be  passed  into  laws  till  they 
have  been  read  three  times  on  three  different  days  in 
each  house,  and  have  been  agreed  to  by  both,  deli- 
berating apart.  To  expound  these  lava,  and  apply 
tliem  to  particular  cases,  is  the  duty  of  the  judgest 
who,  though  commissioned  by  the  legislature  during 
good  behaviour,  are,  immediately  after  their  appoint- 
ment, rendered  independent,  both  of  the  legislature 
and  the  people.  The  law  of  England  is  adopted, 
with  a  few  variations,  as  the  common  bw  of  South 
Carolina. 

For  ninety-nine  years  after  the  colonization  of 
South  Carolina,  no  courts  were  held  beyond  the  h- 
mits  of  Charlestown,  and  no  officer  but  the  provost- 
marshal  could  serve  a  process  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. For  two-thirdi  of  that  time  the  courts  of 
common  pleas,  and  of  king's  bench,  were  held  by  the 
same  judge,  from  whose  deciaion  there  lay  no  appeal, 
but  to  himself  on  a  new  trial. 

There  are  now  twenty-five  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  circuit  court,  invested  with  com- 
plete powers,  both  of  original  and  hnal  jurisdiction. 
These  districts  are,  1.  Abbeville.  2.  Edgefield.  3. 
Newbury.  4.  Laurens.  5.  Pendleton.  6.  Green- 
ville.  7.  Spartanburg.  8.  Union.  9.  York.  10. 
Chester.  II.  Lancaster, 
shaw.  1 4.  Chesterfield. 
Darlington.  17.  Sumpter. 
ry.  20.  Georgetown.  21. 
letown.     23.  l^eaufort.    24-. 

burgh.  For  these  twenty-five  districts,  six  judges 
are  appointed,  to  each  of  whom  is  granted  an  annual 
salary  of  L.  600  slerhng,  to  enable  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  In  addition 
to  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  of  sessions,  South 
Carolina  has  always  bad  its  courts  of  ordinary,  of 
admiralty,  and  of  chancery.  The  two  first  of  these 
courts  have  been  held  by  governors  or  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  proprietors,  the  sovereign,  or  the 
state ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  national 
government  in  1789,  causes  in  the  court  of  admiral- 
ty, and  the  appointment  of  judges  for  that  court, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  United  States,  aa  apper- 
taining to  the  general  government.  The  court  of 
chancery  was  likewise  held  by  the  council  of  the 
proprietor),  the  king,  and  the  state,  in  succession, 
till  the  year  1784,  when  it  was  new-modelled,  and 
three  judges  were  appointed  to  preside  over  it.  Since 
the  year  1791,  when  it  received  some  new  modifica- 
tions for  the  more  speedy  advancement  of  justice,  it 
las  been  called  the  court  of  equity.  Before  the  re- 
volution, there  was  but  one  ordinary  for  the  whole 
state;  but  since  the  peace  of  1783,  an  ordinary  has 
been  appointed  to  each  of  the  districts. 

Under  all  the  gorernmenls  to  which  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  successively  subject,  it  was  a  received 
principle,  that  every  subject  or  citizen  should  also 
be  a  soldier.  Till  lately,  however,  their  militar)'  re- 
gulations were  extremely  bcomplete.  By  some  new 
arrangements  which  took  place  in  the  year  1794-,  the 
whole  state  is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  comprehends  five  brigades,  and  the  other  four. 
Each  brigade  ia  divided  by  the  commaoding  officer 


12.  Fairfield.     13.  Ker- 

15.    Marlborough.     16. 

IS.  Marion.    19.  Hor- 

Charlestown.     22.  CoU 

Barnwell.    25.  Orange- 


into  as  many  regiments  as  the  population  vnH  admit* 
The  two  majors-general  who  command  the  tviro  d»> 
visions,  the  nine  brigadiers  under  whom  are  placed 
the  different  brigades,  and  the  adjutant.general,  are 
all  appointed  by  the  legislature.  The  other  officers 
are  nominated  by  the  regiments,  battalions,  and  com- 
panies, to  which  they  belong  ;  but  they  are  promot- 
ed in  the  order  of  their  service. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war,  an- 
nual taxes  have  been  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  to 
defray  the  current  expenccs  of  the  state.  Till  tiie 
year  1790,  the  state  bad  the  income  of  the  import 
duty,  and  from  that  fund  paid  its  civil  list  ;  but  ihc 
general  governmeat  of  the  United  States  has  dow 
the  command  of  that  fruitful  source  of  revenue.  The 
state  now  depends  for  the  support  of  its  goTemment 
on  taxes  imposed  on  lands,  negroes,  money  at  inte- 
rest, stock  in  trade,  factorage,  employments,  facul. 
ties,  and  professions;  and  a  Tew  incidental  sources  of 
revenue,  such  as  duties  upon  sales  at  public  auctioo, 
on  licenses  granted  to  hawkers,  pedlars,  and  ihratn- 
cal  performers,  the  interest  of  the  paper  medium  loan, 
the  interest  and  instalments  of  the  debt  due  to  the 
state  from  the  United  States,  the  dividends  from  ita 
shares  in  the  state  bank,  fines,  forfeitures^  Sec.  The 
average  amount  of  taxes  annually  collected,  is  about 
1 35,000  dollars }  and  the  state  receives  from  other 
sources  about  175,000  dollars.  The  appropriation* 
of  revenue  are,  first,  for  paying  the  expences  of  the 
civil  hst,  and  other  incidental  expences  of  govern* 
ment,  both  of  which  amount,  in  common,  to  a  sum 
between  70,000  and  80,000  dollars  ;  and,  secondlyt 
for  pay  extraordinary,  expences,  and  contingent  ac- 
counts. These  are  so  variable,  that  they  canixA  be 
stated  with  precision  :  on  an  average,  they  amount 
to  about  14-5,000  dollars  per  annum-  From  the  Use 
report  of  Mr  Hamilton,  the  comptroller  of  rtvcnuet 
made  in  180(,  it  appeared*  that  there  is  a  balaooe 
due  to  the  state  of  754,755  dollars. 

The  internal  resources  of  South  Carolina  are  s» 
great,  and  its  population  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  ibat 
It  ranks  among  the  first  commercial  states  in  Anaerits. 
Of  the  amount  of  its  exports  for  the  first  &fty  ytan 
after  its  settlement,  nothing  is  known  with  certaialy. 
There  is  reason  to  beheve,  that  it  began  to  export 
rice  about  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century  ;  for  As* 
derson  states,  that  between  the  years  1720  and  17S9, 
264,488  barrels  were  exported  to  England,  aod  Uut 
429,525  barrels  were  exported  in  the  courte  of  the 
ten  following  years.  About  the  year  1740^  cheuwlt 
of  the  province  began  to  be  considerable.  It  then 
contained  about  4000  negroes ;  for  whom,  and  fiw 
all  other  articles  of  importation,  payment  must  bate 
been  in  rice,  naval  stores,  lumber,  peltry,  and  fort. 
To  these  articles  of  export  was  added,  indigo  inm 
1747,  tobacco  from  1782,  and  cotton  (torn  1792. 
The  minor  articles  of  export  are,  Indian  com,  coco- 
pease,  beef,  pork,  leather,  shingles,  staves,  rosio,  tur« 
pcntine,  &c.  The  aggregate  value  of  export*  waa 
in  a  course  of  such  rapid  increase,  that  io  the  Um  tnr 
of  the  18th  century,  it  amounted  to  I0,554,i^4SdattM«i 
and  in  the  first  year  of  the  19th  century,  to  1430A«04& 
dollars.  Previous  to  the  revolution,  all  the  trade  of 
South  Carolina  centered  in  Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies ;  with  the  exception  of  as  much  rice  u, 
under  a  special  act  of  parliament,  was  exported  to  the 
southward  of  Cape  Finitterre.  Doriog  that  peiiod 
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the  trade  of  Carolina  was  daily  increasing  in  pro8pe> 
riiy  ;  and  riotwiihstanding  the  many  circumstances 
of  exasperation  which  necessarily  occurred  in  a  coun- 
try which  was  long  the  scene  of  civil  contention,  peace 
was  DO  sooner  restored  than  the  commercial  inter* 
cour%  with  Great  Britain  was  renewed,  and  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  had  ever  reached  at  any 
former  period.  We  cannot  ascribe  this  to  any  friendly 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Carolina,  for  no  state  of  the 
union  was  more  inveterate  or  more  determined  in  its 
enmity  to  the  country  by  which  it  had  been  long 
and  peculiarly  cherished.  Interest  is  the  only  tie 
which  now  connects  this  state  with  Great  Britain. 
The  ingenuity  of  our  manufacturers,  the  long  credit 
which  our  merchants  can  afford  to  give,  and  the  fa- 
cility of  making  remittances  to  this  country  as  the 
purchaser  of  a  great  portion  of  the  native  commodities 
of  Carolinat  have  secured  to  us  all  the  advantages 
which  we  could  have  derived  from  that  stale,  had  she 
continued  in  her  former  relation  of  provincial  depen- 
dence. She  has  of  late,  indeed,  been  more  profitable 
to  us  than  she  would  ever  have  been,  perhaps,  in  that 
relation  ;  for  while  we  are  freed  from  the  responsibility 
of  governing,  and  the  expence  of  protecting  and 
fostering  her,  her  exports  to  Great  Britain  far  sur- 
pass their  former  amount,  and  her  own  politicians 
acknowledge,  that  the  trade  between  the  two  coun« 
tries  for  a  single  year  of  general  peace,  would  now  be 
of  greater  value  to  England  than  all  she  derived  from 
Carolina  for  the  6rst  half  of  her  colonial  existence. 

Few  colonies  have  ever  been  established  under  cir< 
comstances  mor«  favourable  to  their  literary  improve- 
ment than  those  enjoyed  by  the  6r6t  settlers  in  South 
Carolina.  The  country  from  which  they  emigrated 
was  then  in  the  full  meridian  of  literary  splendour  ; 
and  the  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  were 
greater  than  they  had  ever  been  at  any  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Though  in  the 
Ant  years  of  their  settlement  their  attention  must 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  preparing  the  soil  for 
cultivatioo,  and  providing  the  necessaries  of  life,  this 
was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  they  began  to  adopt 
measoret  for  their  own  literar)'  improvement,  and  for 
bequeathing  to  their  posterity  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  knowledge.  So  early  as  the  year  1 700,  we 
find  a  law  enacted,  "  for  securing  the  provincial  li- 
brary  in  Charlestown."  Libraries  were  soon  after 
formed  in  the  different  parishes,  though  chiefly  for 
tlie  use  of  the  rectors  and  minister;!.  A  free  school 
waa  ervcted  in  Charlestown  about  the  year  1712  ;  an- 
tthtr  was  established  at  Childsbury,  in  St  John's 
larish,  in  J7S3;  and  a  third, at  Dorchester,  in  1734. 
Besides  these,  several  other  seminaries  were  institut- 
ed and  supported  by  general  contribution,  or  by  the 
donations  and  legacies  of  public  spirited  individuals. 
The  corporations  of  these  schools  were  cherished  by 
government.  They  were  favoured  in  taking  up  lands, 
which  have  ever  since  been  incrcaring  in  value.  They 
were  enriched  by  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  chari- 
table, and  from  the  triple  source  of  tuition  money, 
pubhc  money,  and  private  liberality,  a  fund  was  crea> 
ted  which  diffused  the  means  of  education  far  beyond 
what  could  have  been  efiiected  by  uocombiucd  and 
desultory  exertions. 

In  1795  the  citizens  of  Beaufort  obtained  a  char- 
ter for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  their  vicinity, 
with  the  privilege  of  such  funds  as  they  could  col- 
kct  from  the  sale  of  escheated  aod  coabscated  pro- 


perty  in  the  districtj  and  of  vacant  lots  in  the  town  Somh 
of  Beaufort.  These  funds  turned  out  extremely  va-  Carobna 
luable,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  c^nRtbiin. 
seminary  will  in  time  realize  the  warmest  hopes  of  its  v_,  -a-* 
founders.  By  far  the  most  important  literary  instt- 
tution  in  South  Carolina  ia  the  state  college  establish- 
ed at  Columbia,  the  seat  of  government,  by  an  act 
of  assembly  in  1801.  This  college,  though  yet  in 
its  infancy,  possesses  a  select  and  extensive  Ubrary, 
and  a  philosophical  apparatus,  not  inferior  to  any  on 
the  American  continent.  Persons  of  any  country  or 
of  any  religious  denomination,  if  qualified  by  their 
literary  or  scientific  attainments,  are  eligible  to  the 
ofBce  of  professors  in  this  seminary.  The  number  of 
students  at  this  college  in  1809  was  eighty-seven; 
and  two  classes  had  at  that  time  graduated  to  the 
number  of  about  forty.  Students  at  Columbia,  if 
not  wanting  to  themselves,  may  be  amply  instructed 
in  every  language,  art,  and  science,  necessary  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  service  of  their  country.  Though 
such  exertions  have  been  made  for  the  advancement 
of  learning,  its  progress  in  South  Carolina  bus  not 
hitherto  been  great.  In  genius  its  natives  are  far 
from  being  deficient :  their  apprehension  is  quick, 
their  imaginations  lively,  their  enthusiaem  ardent.  But 
they  are  too  apt  to  shrink  from  that  steady  perse- 
vering exertion,  by  which  alone  the  candidates  for  li- 
terary fame  can  overcome  the  difficulties  which  they 
meet  with  in  their  progress,  and  securing  the  ground 
over  which  ihey  have  already  passed,  prepare  them- 
selves for  farther  advances  and  acquisitions. 

For  almost  all  otir  information  relating  to  South 
Carolina,  we  are  indebted  to  a  valuable  history  of 
that  state  pubhshed  by  Dr  David  Ramsay  of  Charles- 
town,  so  late  as  the  year  1809.  Of  that  history,  yet 
unknown  in  Europe,  we  procured  a  copy  directly 
from  Charlestown  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Ro- 
bert Henry  of  Charlestown,  now  studying  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  who,  uniting  genius  with 
invincible  industry,  promises  one  day  to  be  an  orna- 
ment to  his  native  land.  See  also  Chalmer's  Politicaf 
Annals  of  the  United  Colonics  ;  Hewat's  History  of 
South  (^arolitin  and  Georgia ;  Drayton's  I'ieiv  of 
South  Carolina  ;  Travels  in  North  America  by  Liati- 
court,  Dukede  la  Rochefoucault ;  Morse's  American 
Geography i  Morse's  American  Gazetteer;  Ogilbv's 
Geographical  Account  of  America  ;  and  Campbell's 
Hiilory  ctf  America,     (a) 

CAROLINE  Islands.  SeePHiupriKElst.ANDS, 
New. 

CAROLINE  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  dast-Mo- 
nadelphia,  and  order  Polyandria.   See  Botany,  p.  268. 

CAROTID  AnTEniES.    Sec  Anatomy,  p.  812. 

CARPATHIAN  Mountains,  or  Krapack 
Mountains,  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  and  inte- 
resting chain  of  mountains,  which  bounds  Hungary 
on  the  north  and  east.  A  very  full  and  recent  ac- 
count of  this  range  will  be  found  in  our  article 
on  HuNOARY.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader  may 
consult  Towoson's  Travels  in  Hungary;  Demian's 
Tableau  Geographique  et  PoUti^jue  aes  Royaumes  de 
Hongrie,  D'Esctaianie^  de  Croatie,  Sec.  Paris,  1809. 
(This  work  is  translated  from  the  German.)  Esmark, 
Journal  des  Mines,  No.  47.  p.  819 ;  Lefebre,  Jd. 
No.  12.  p.  39  ;  Schedius,  Journal  de  Hongrie,  No. 
III.  Art.  6 ;  Stutz,  Description  d^s  Mines  de  \agyag, 
V'tenne,  1803,  in  German;  Hassel  Tab.  Statisq.  ■,  and 
Liechteastern  Tab.  Statistiqae.     (o) 
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Carpentfy.  ^AnpEVTRY  is  the  art  of  fashioning  and  framing  tim- 
*"*"'  ber  for  the  purposes  of  architecture,  macliiiicry,  and 
ihe  like.  It  is  distinguished  from  JoinehYi  which 
considers  only  the  fashioning  and  adaptation  of  the 
kmaller  and  more  curious  works  in  wood,  where  the 
chief  requisites  are  convenience,  neatness,  or  elegance 
of  form  ;  whereas  carpentry  is  applied  to  the  fitting 
together  of  the  greater  masses,  so  as  to  combine  with 
magnitude,  strengfth,  durability,  and  economy. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  intelligent  car- 
penter would  require  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  strength  of  the  materials  he  employs  ;  the  cohe- 
sion and  corpuscular  force  of  their  particles;  the 
principlfs  of  statics  and  mechanics,  to  enable  "him  to 
discover  what  may  be  the  stress  acting  upon  his  work ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  strains  are  propagated  through 
the  differvnt  parts  of  his  framing,  that  he  may  be 
thereby  enabled  effectually  to  resist  them. 

Carpentrj',  therefore,  is  an  important  department 
of  physics.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  useful  applications  of  the  liberal  sciences  to  the 
arts  of  life,  and  is  a  nepessury  part  of  the  learning  of 
the  engineer. 

The  performances  of  the  ancients  in  this  art  have 
none  of  them  reached  our  times.     But  the  works  of 
modern  carpentcre  are  such  as  leave  us  little  room  for 
regret.   They  might  many  of  them  challenge  compari- 
son with  any  thing  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world, 
fmportince       Among  modern  nations,  the  value  of  the  art  is  uni- 
"t  carpeu-    yersally  acknowledged.      But  perhaps  there  was  ne- 
"^'  ver  a  nation  upon  earth  to  which  the  science  of  car- 

pentry was  of  such  immense  consequence  as  our  own. 
Thousands  of  our  ships,  those  noble  specimens  of 
art,  traverse  the  ocean.  We  have  risen  at  home  to  a 
pitch  of  wealth  and  prosperity  unequalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  We  have  attained  it,  by  the  ex- 
tent of  our  commerce,  the  superiority  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  the  improvement  of  our  apriculture. 
And  this  chiefly  by  the  wonderful  multiplication  of 
machinery,  and  its  application  to  almost  every  de- 
scription of  labour.  Our  many  great  works  of  pub- 
lic utility,  or  private  magniBcence,  have  rendered  our 
country  the  seat  and  theatre  of  art.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  our  declared  enemy,  by  endeavouring  as 
far  as  in  his  power  to  prevent  our  usu^l  supplies  of 
timber,  has  threatened  to  cut  off  the  very  sources  of 
»  our  prosperity.  In  such  a  nation,  where  the  physi- 
cal sciences  have  been  successfully  and  diligently  cul- 
tivated, which  pus»esse8  many  men  of  sumcient  ge- 
nius and  ability  ardently  desirous  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  thtir  country,  it  were  natural  to  think  that 
this  important  science  (for  it  well  deserves  the  name) 
would  have  received  the  greatest  attention,  would 
have  been  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  limits  of  investi- 
gation, and  would  long  ago  have  been  arranged  mto 
a  body  of  doctrine,  founded  on  the  extensive  expe- 


rience of  our  great  masters,  and  illuminated  by  the 
powerful  torch  of  mathematical  and  phywcal  lean»» 
mg.  Butj  strange  to  tell,  we  may  search  thn&ugb 
the  compass  of  English  Uterature,  and  scarcely  find 
a  single  work  which  professes  to  treat  of  the  science 
of  carpentry. 

The  books  which  are  usually  in  the  hand*  of  the 
workman  are  totally  destitute  of  any  thing  like  pnn« 
ciple,  and  content  themselves  with  showing  the  me- 
thod of  forming  the  draft  which  is  to  guide  the  saw 
or  the  chisel.  Neither  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon. 
dan,  or  any  other  of  our  learned  sooetii'S,  has  ever 
published  a  sinple  paper  for  the  instruction  of  the 
public  in  these  matters.  Indeed,  almost  the  only 
information  our  language  can  produce,  is  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  a  smgle  individual,  detailed  in  \ 
work  like  our  own. 

A  work  of  much  merit,  which  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  a  member  of  our  national  school  for  engineers, 
contains,  on  this  subject,  little  more  than  vre  6nd  de- 
livered two  centuries  ago  by  the  learned  Galileo. 

To  li>ok  fur  any  thing  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
flimsy  productions  of  our  itinerant  lecturers,  and  po- 

{jular  books  of  philosophy,  were  to  search  for  kn.^w- 
edge  and  learningamong  the  school-book x  of  children. 
In  the  present  article,  we  pretend  not  to  giv*  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  science  of  carprntry.  Such 
an  undertaking  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  woric 
like  ours.  But  we  can  give  a  compendium  of  tlie 
most  useful  information  respecting  the  strength  of 
timber,  and  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  mode  of  no- 
tion in  some  of  the  more  simple  cases,  that  we  laiy 
from  thence  draw  some  practical  maxims  of  construe* 
tion,  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  inquisitive  but  in- 
experienced carpenttr.  It  is  matter  of  regret,  that 
almost  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  this  useful 
science  is  due  to  the  labours  of  several  learned  fo- 
reigners, to  whose  works  alone  we  must  have  re<- 
course  for  any  thing  hke  profound  investigation.  But 
these  are,  in  a  great  measure,  locked  up  from  tlie 
access  of  our  national  artists,  and  they  have  been 
left  by  intuitive  feeling,  as  it  wtre,  to  elicit  those  prin- 
ciples, and  establish  those  maxims,  wliicb  might  hare 
been  expected  from  the  speculations  of  their  k-amed 
countrymen.  Their  success  has  shown  us,  that  the 
efforts  of  genius  rise  superior  to  the  defects  of  eda- 
cation.  Although  we  arc  very  far  from  witliing  to 
decry  the  well-earned  fame  of  the  great  masters  of 
our  day,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  even  their 
own  conhdence  in  their  undertakings  would  be  great- 
er, and  their  success  more  certain,  were  their  expe- 
rience digested  and  regulated  by  scientific  principie^ 
We  should  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  some  oi 
our  learned  countr}'men,  who  have  leisure  and  opoor- 
tunity,  to  the  prosecution  of  these  inv^stigattoan. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  research,  and  their  labour 


*  The  Editor  has  been  indebted  fur  the  Theoretical  pari  ofthla  valuable  article  to  ALExiMDiii  Nimmo,  fL»\.  V.  B.  S.  E.  CMi 
Bngincer,  and  for  the  part  on  Constructive  CarjKntry,  to  Mr  FsTEa  NicnoiaoN,  Archit«ct,  whose  attention  has  been  long  tmA 
«uc«esafulljr  directed  to  Urn  Interesting^  subject. 
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entry,  cannot  fail  of  heing  well  recrivcd  in  this  age  of  im- 
Y^^  provement.  It  is  hard  that  the  nation,  which  boasts 
of  Newton  and  Wren  as  the  very  founders,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  modem  mechanics,  should  neglect  the 
path  which  originally  led  it  to  distinction  among  the 
scientific  people  of  Europe.  Our  workmen  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  ablest,  the  mo!>t  scientific^  and 
intelligent  in  the  world.  They  well  deserve  to  have 
their  labours  assisted,  and  their  desire  for  informa- 
tion gratified,  by  the  researches  of  sprculative  men. 
Let  the  latter  enter  the  workshop,  tlic  building  yard, 
or  the  manufactory,  they  will'  find  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  an  assembly  of  men  of  science,  where,  ere 
thev  can  pretend  to  communicate  instruction,  they 
will  perceive  that  they  themselves  have  a  greal  deal 
to  learn. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  late  national  establish- 
ment for  the  education  of  master  shipwrights,  will 


go  a  great  way  towards  extending  our  knowledge  of  Carpentry, 
the  science  of  carpentry.  We  were  glad  to  see,  that  ^■"'V"^ 
a  superior  degree  of  information  is  expected  in  the 
candidates  for  admission,  than  in  those  of  our  na- 
tional establishment  for  engineers.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  nation  may  then  expect  those  only 
to  be  admitted,  who  evince  at  least  some  ability  for 
the  office,  and  some  aptitude  for  instrurtion ;  and 
who  will  acquire  under  its  care  that  superior  know* 
ledge  which  may  qualify  them  for  directing  the  la- 
bours of  artists,  confessedly  the  first  in  the  world, 
instead  of  issuing  from  the  seminary  with  no  mora 
learning  or  experience  than  what  might  have  been 
equally  well  obtained  at  any  country  school. 

We  propose  to  divide  the  present  article  into  two 
Parts ;  the  first  containing  the  Theory  of  Carpentry, 
and  the  second  Constructive  Carpentry. 


Pabt  I.    THEORY  OF  CARPENTRY. 


try  of   -^  HE  science  of  carpentry  depends  on  two  princi- 

ntry.  plies :  The  strength  of  the  timber  employed^  and  the 

r"~^  strains  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

a  are.  The  Strains  to  which  timber  is  exposed  are  various. 
They  are  limple,  when  the  energy  of  the  straining  force 
sets  directly  in  overcoming  the  cohesion  of' the  parti- 
cles ;  or  they  are  compound,  when  it  acts  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  lever,  or  other  mechanical  power. 

>,  or        The  simp!e>strains  are, 

1.  The  piece  may  be  pulled  or  drawn  in  lengthy 
as  in  the  case  of  a  kingpost,  the  upright  rod  of  a 
pump,  or  the  like  ;  it  is  then  usually  named  a  tie. . 

2.  It  may  be  compressed  in  length,  as  a  post  or 
■tnit. 

S:  It  may  be  strained  laterally  or  crosswise,  as 
when  a  tenon  breaks  off,  or  a  rafter  fails  at  the  wall: 

The  pi^ce  of  timber  is  also  exposed  to  similar 
ttrains,  acting  on  the  softer  connecting  matter,  in- 
stead of  the  woody  fibre.  It  may  be  split  or  torn 
uunder ;  it  may  be  compressed  or  squeezed  as  a 
wedge  or  tree-nail }  or  it  may  be  pushed  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibre,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the 
heel  of  a  mortice, 
and.       The  compound  strains  of  most  importance  are, 

4: .  The  piece  may  be  strained  directly  across,  as  a 
joist  or  Fihtel ;  or  obliquely,  like  a  rafter. 

5.  It  may  be  twisted,  as  in  the  axles  of  mills,  ship- 
radders,  and  screws. 

6.  It  may  be  bended  or  crooked,  and  then  sub- 
j^ed  to  any  of  these  strains,  or  to  several  of  them 
together. 

I.    '(If  ike  Resistance  to  Distension  in  Length, 

^^_  Substances,  of  which  the  texture  is  uniform,  such 
>  db>  **  metal,  glass, .  sttme,  or  the  like,  resist  a  strain 
I,  which  tends  to  pull  them  directly  asunder,  by  the 
ample  force  of  cohesion  among  their  particles  ;  and 
supposing  the  force  of  every  particle  to  be  the  same, 
the  total  amount  will  be  as  the  number  of  particles, 
that  is,  as  the  area  of  the  section.  But  should  the 
body  be  of  a  fibrous  texture,  as  timber  or  cordage, 
the  disruption  may  take  place,  not  only  by  the  snap- 
fing  of  each  individual  w>re,  but  also  by  their  sepa- 


ration, owin^  to  one  parcel  being  torn  from  among  Theorroff 
the  others  with  which  it  is  jomed.     The  resistance  CArpcmry, 
to  the  fracture  in  that  case  will  be  produced  by  the  '""y^^ 
friction  of  one  fibre  against  another,  increased  in  the 
case  of  ropes  by  twibting,  and  in  the  case  of  timber 
by  the  softer  connecting  matter  intermingled  with  the 
ligneoiM  fibres. 

Should  we  suppose,  with  Galileo,  that  the  fibres  <«  ai  the  - 
give  way  all  at  ttw  same  instant,  then  it  is  perfectly  ^''^^  °^ 
evident,  that  the  direct  or  absolute  force  must  be  pro-  '^**^*'"*' 
portional  to  the  area  of  the  section.  But  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  we  can  depend  upon  that  principle,  even  in 
this  simple  case ; .  tor  it  was  long  ago  observed  by 
Lrfribnitz,  Mariotte,  &c.  that  there  was  no  matter 
how  hard  soever,  were  it  glass  itself,  but  would  un- 
dergo  some  extension  before  absolute  rupture.  There 
is  little  doubt,  but  this  property-  may  have  some  ef- 
fect, even  in  the  case  of^  simple  distension.  It  cer- 
tainly produces  important  modifications  in  every  o- 
ther  case.  The  fibres,  in  extending,  may  compress 
each  other,  at  least,  unless  they  arc  perfectly  parallel 
and  longitudinal-~a  rare,  and  indeed  only  a  theoretical 
case ;  while,  even  there,  each  fibre,  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  diameter,  gets  loose,  and  is  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  lateral  friction ;  so  that,  by  snapping  at 
their  weakest  parts  and  tearing  out,  they  may  aiford 
us  a  surface  of  fracture,  having  any  given  ratio  to 
the  transverse  section.  But  at  present,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  more  useful  to  the  practical  carpenter,  to  de- 
fer our  inquiries  into  this  department  of  our  subject ; 
we  shall  find  another  opportunity  of  resuming  them. 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  theory  can  afford  us  little 
rearinfornration  ;  the  absolute  strength  must  be  left 
for  the  object  of  actual  and  judicious  experiment. 

The  inquiries  which  have  been  instituted  for  the 
discovery  of  the  strength  of  timber  by  means  of  eX' 
periment,  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  could  be 
wished ;  neither  have  they  always  been  conducted 
with  due  attention  to  those  numerous  precautions, 
and  exact  historical  description,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  render  thiem  useful.  Hence,  there  are 
in  almost  all  of  them  great  and  anomalous  differences.. 
Many  experiments  have,  indeed,  been  made  on  the 
tranivene  etrength;  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
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Thectyof  are  those  of  Buffoii,  recorded  in  the  Ann.  Paris  Acad. 
rarpnitry.  jy^|  ^^d  1-742  Duhamel  has  given  a  great  many 
^~*  in  his   Traile  sur  le  Conservation  dc  Bois  f  but  they 

have  omitted  that  primary  and  most  essential  object 
of  their  inquiry,  the  direct  and  absolute  strength  of 
the  timber  employed,  by  which  it  resists  extension 
and  compression.  Experiments  made  on  the  trans* 
verse  strength  are  so  much  modified  by  the  different 
degrees  with  which  timber  resists  those  strains,  that 
litUe  satisfactory  reasoning  can  be  founded  on  them, 
however  numerous  they  may  be,  or  however  careful- 
ly performed  and  faithfully  described. 

Muschenbroek  is  almost  the  only  author  who  has 
enabled  us  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  his  experi- 
ments  ;  he  details  those  on  the  ash  and  the  walnut, 
stating  the  weights  requisite  to  tear  asunder  slips  ta- 
ken from  the  Tour  sides  of  the  tree,  and  oti  each 
side  in  a  regular  progression  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  ;  and  he  says  all  the  others  were  made 
with  equal  care.  We  cannot,  therefore,  see  any  rea- 
son for  distrusting  the  results.  Yet  they  are  consi- 
derably higher  than  most  other  writers  have  given. 
The  probability  is,  that  they  were  made  iu  such 
small  specimens,  that  any  want  of  soundness,  which 
would  of  course  be  easily  detected,  induced  him  to 
reject  the  example,  although  absolutely  requisite  to 
give  a  fair  average.  Perhaps,  too,  he  gives  us  the 
utmost  load  which  may  be  borne— rather  that  which 
will  break  the  bar  in  a  few  seconds.  This  is  much 
more  than  can  be  safely  trusted  to  the  beam. 

In  the  English  language,  we  have  hardly  any  thing 
to  guide  us.  The  Royal  Society  appear  at  an  early 
period,  to  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  } 
but  they  have  recorded  nothing.— Emerson  gives  a 
list  said  to  be  derived  from  experiment  ;  but  we  are 
not  even  told,  whether  it  refers  to  the  transverse  or 
the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  material.  To  these 
we  shall  add  some  related  by  the  late  Dr  Ander- 
son of  Glasgow,  a  man  fond  of  experiments,  and  pro- 
bably faithful  in  relating  them. 


Iti  amount. 


Absolute  strength  of  an  inch  square  drawn  in  length, 

, ^. , 

by  >f  uschenbroek.  Emerson.    Aoderseo. 
Jbs.  lbs.  Iba. 

Locust  tree  .  .  20,100 

Jujeb 18,500 

Beech 17,300  .  .  6,070  .  .  6,300 

Oak 17,300  .  .  7,850  .  .  6,114 

Orange    ....  15,500 

Alder 13,900  .  .  4,290  .  .  5,09* 

Elen 13,200  .  .  6,070  .  .  *,455 

Mulberry  .  .  .  12,500 

Willow    ....  12,500  .  .  4,290 

Ash 12,000  .  .  6,070  ,  .  6,300 

Plum 11,800  .  ,  7,850 


NTRY- 

Miuchctibrock.    Cnaeraos.    AiUeraMb . 
Iba.  lbs.  ttab 

Elder 10,000  .  .  5.000 

Pomegranate  .  9,750 
Lemon  ....  9,250 
Tamarind  .  .  .     8,750 

Fir 8,330  .  .  5,000  .  .  2,928 

Walnut  ....     8,130  ,  .  5,360 
Pitch  pine    .  .     7,650 
Quince  ....     6,750 
Cypress ....     6,000 
Poplar    ....     5,500 

Cedar 4,880 

Box 7,850 

Yew 7,850 

Holly 5,000 

Crab 5,000 

Cherry 4,760 

Hazle 4.760 

Asp 4,290 

Birch 4,290 

Accordidgto  Emerson,  a  cylindric  rod  of  good  cle 
fir,  an  inch  in  circumference,  drawn  in  length,  bear 
400  lbs.,  and  a  spear  of  fir,   two  inches 
bears  7  tons,  but  no  more  ;  a  rod  of  good  iron* 
inch  in  circumference,  bears  nearly  3  tons  wdght,  • 
a  hempcu  rope  of  one  inch  in  circumference  carric 
1000  lbs. 

He  also  gives  the  following  rule :    Square  the  dia* 
meter  expressed  in  inches,  and  multiply  for 
Fir,       by       8f 
Rope,  by     22 
Iron,    by  106 
The  result  gives  the  load  io  cwts.,  which  may  be' 
safely  trusted. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  these  results  are  de* 
rived  by  proportion  from  the  strength  of  very 
specimens  f  and  this  may  account  for  such  great 
malies.     It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  ^ohesioti 
timber,  especial!]^  that  of  which  the  fibres  are  muc 
intertwisted,  such  as  oak,  increases  in  tbe  thic 
pieces  in  a  ratio  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  1 
of  the  section.     Such  fibrous  bodies,  by  being  diawal 
in  length,  are  strongly  compressed  together,  and  ibowj 
weaker  fibres  are  more  firmly  retained,  which,  bybre«k-| 
in?at  their  finest  part,  might  otherwise  tear  out. 

This  is  indetd  always  the  way  in  which  tudi  bovj 
dies  fail,  viz.  by   the  fibres  sliding  out  from  amonf  J 
each  other,  and  not  by  an  absolute  snap..     In  tbii  r«* 
spect,  therefore,  timber  may  be  compared  to  cord.ngr  { 
and  there  we  have  several  examples  of  tbe  truth  ofi 
this  principle. 

Duhamel  mentions,  that  a  6  thread  rope  bcrci 
6Sllbs.,  but  that  thicker  cords  bore  more  in  propor*^ 
tion.     Wc  have  arranged  the  results  below. 


No-  of  threads- 


9 
12 

18 


Weight  borne 
in  Jbs. 


631 

1014 
1564 
2t4a 


Weight  which  l«  u 
area  of  section. 


631 

946 

1262 

1893 


Exccas  of  fact 
above  thuory. 


68 
302 
255 


Ratio  of  excess. 


1.072 
I.S38 
1.135 


Though  the  increase  in  these  experiments  bo  not 
tegular,  yet  it  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that 


tbe  larger  cords,  and  consequently  tbe  larger  tiisbcr, 
otherwise  equally  sound,  wiil  be  la  fxogotuaaumf 
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'  er.  Butt  ai  in  great  works,  there  are  numberless, 
•and  often  imperceptible  defects  of  solidity,  it  will  be 
safest  not  only  to  disregard  the  additional  strength 
•rising  in  this  way,  but  also,  even  in  this  simplest 
kind  of  strain,  never  to  load  the  piece  of  timber  above 
one<half,  or  even  one-tliird,  of  what  the  first  propor< 
tioni  would  suppose  it  equal  to  bear. 

11.  Of  the  Rcsittance  to  Compreuion  in  Length. 

Timber,  when  so  placed,  that  the  strain  tends  to 
compress  the  piece  lengthwise,  is  perhaps  in  the 
most  favourable  position  for  taking  advantage  of  its 
sirength.  We  can  be  absolutely  certain,  that  the 
whole  of  the  fibres  arc  called  into  action,  and  we  may, 
by  forming  the  joint  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
strain,  be  ensured  of  the  uniform  action  of  each. 
When  drawn  in  length,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  bolts,  mortices,  or  joggles,  are 
the  only  way  in  which  we  have  a  liold  of  the  beam  ; 
and,  that  bo  far  from  having  the  strength  of  the 
whole  transverse  section  to  depend  on,  we  have  only 
the  lateral  cohesion  and  friction  of  those  Gbres,  which 
form  the  heel  of  the  mortice,  or  shoulder  of  the  jog. 
gle.  While,  therefore,  long  heels  and  joggles,  deep 
scarfing,  or  stout  bolts  and  straps,  are  the  chief  ob> 
jects  to  be  attended  to  in  the  one  case,  the  same  dif> 
Bculties  do  not  occur  in  the  other,  and  wc  have  not 
the  same  chance  of  failure  from  defective  workman. 
ship.  We  have,  therefore,  much  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting the  maxim  of  an  author,  to  whom  this  de* 
partment  of  engpneering  is  greatly  indebted,  that/fVj 
are  in  general  better  than  struts.  It  is  true  indeed 
as  he  «ay«,  that  a  small  iron  rod  will  support  a  load 
u  a  tie,  which  could  not  resist  a  moment  were  it 
compressed  by  a  similar  strain.  But  this  does  not 
vise  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  acting  as  a 
tie  ;  for  the  strength  of  cohesion  must  be  pretty 
much  the  same  either  way,  it  is  only  from  the  chance 
of  bending,  and  becoming  thereby  subjected  to  pow- 
erful cross  strains,  where  the  small  diameter  of  the 
iron  rod  enables  the  distant  strain  to  act  by  the  en- 
ergy of  a  powerful  lever.  When  bending  is  altoge- 
ther prevented,  as  in  the  case  of  an  iron  truss  inclo- 
sed between  the  two  halves  of  a  girder,  we  know 
that  the  resistance  to  compression  may  be  safely  re> 
Ued  on.  And,  when  with  the  same  area  of  section, 
the  power  of  leverage  is  diminished,  as  by  shorten- 
ing tLe  length  of  the  strut,  or  by  increasing  its  dia- 
meter, as  by  deep  flanging,  or  forming  the  rod  into 
a  hollow  tube,  we  know  the  resistance  to  compres- 
sion is  at  least  as  powerful  as  in  any  form  of  a  tie. 

Id  investigating,  therefore,  the  resistance  to  com- 
pression, and  especially  in  endeavouring  to  obviate 
those  unavoidable  weaknesses  which  this  position  in- 
volves, we  must  attend  carefully  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  strain  is  propagated  through  the  parts  of  the  beam. 
We  would  recommend  to  the  inquisitive  reader,  to 
study  what  we  have  said  in  the  article  Boscovich's 
TucoRV,  on  the  mutual  action  of  points  uf  matter :  he 
will  Bnd  It  greatly  facilitate  his  acquiring  correct  no- 
tions of  this  Kubject.  Wt;  shall  hereafter  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  more  particularly  to  that  article;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  we  would  wish  lo  give  the  iiitelhgenl 
practitioner  some  simple  ideas  of  this  matter,  which 
may  possibly  tend  to  assist  and  direct  hie  practice. 

^OL.  -v.  PART  II. 


It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  experiments  on  the  Theory  of 
strength  of  timber  against  compression,  are  still  fewer  Carpoitry. 
than  those  which  refer  to  the  first  mentioned  strain,    ~    *  ~ 
although  they  are  certainly  of  equal  importance. 

When  we  press  a  rod  of  soft  clay  or  wax  endwise* 
it  bulges  out  in  the  middle  ;  a  beam  of  wood  crip- 
ples, swells  out  in  the  middle,  the  fibres  lose  their  ca* 
Lesion,  rents  appear,  and  it  speedily  yields  to  the  strain. 

Take  a  bundle  of  small  rods,  or  even  rushes,  set 
them  on  end  loosely  and  compress  them,  they  will  se- 
parate from  each  other  in  the  middle,  bulge  out,  an^ 
speedily  give  way  ;  bind  them  firmly  at  two  or  thrre 
places,  their  strength  is  greatly  increased  ;  wrap  them 
up  entirely  from  end  to  end,  they  are  stronger  still ; 
the  resistance,  therefore,  to  compression,  depends  in- 
timately on  the  lateral  adhesion.  Separate  the  whole 
into  several  smaller  p.rcels,  of  which,  while  some  are 
firmly  wrapped  up,  let  others  be  held  more  loosely  ; 
place  the  loose  parcels  on  one  side,  and  repeat  the 
compression,  the  looser  part  will  yield,  the  others 
following  will  be  bent,  and  may  snap  with  a  much 
smaller  force  than  they  would  have  resisted  alone,  be- 
cause the  bending  enables  the  strain  to  act  with  the 
energy  of  a  powerful  lever.  The  exterior  fibre,  which 
is  most  ben^  and  btrained,  gives  way  first,  ere  the 
strength  of  the  others  can  be  acted  on. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fibres,  which  are  twisted, 
must  resist  compression  much  less  than  those  which 
are  straight.  And  accordingly,  if  the  experiments 
of  Muscheubroek  are  to  be  relied  on,  oak  will  hang 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  fir,  yet  the  latter  will 
support  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  former. 

The  resistance  to  compression,  therefore,  depends  On  the 
greatly  on  the  power  by  which  beading  is  prevented,  prevaitipu- 
either  in  the  individual  fibre,  or  in  the  entire  piece,  p  ''*^°"'"g- 
Now  suppose  that  a  bar  of  an  inch  square  can  sup-  ^XII. 
port  a  given  quantity  M  as  a  ton,  then  it  is  evident,  Fig.  1, 
that  before  wc  produce  the  same  strain  in  the  fibres 
of  a  bar  of  two  inches,  we  must  at  least  lay  on  four 
tons  N.  But,  in  truth,  we  may  lay  on  a  great  deal 
more  ;  for,  supposing  this  smaller  beam  has  been  bent 
a  little,  until  the  fibres  on  the  weaker  side  were  just 
as  much  compressed,  and  those  on  the  stronger  just 
as  much  dilated,  as  could  be  done  with  safety,  theiv 
we  may  say,  that  there  is  some  intermediate  place*, 
which,  having  neither  suffered  dilatation  nor  com- 
pression,  may  be  considered  as  the  fulcrum  or  centre 
of  conversion  about  which  this  motion  has  taken 
place.  Let  this  be  the  point  A,  or  a,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  distance  of  the  exterior,  or  any  other  resist- 
ing  fibre  from  the  centre  A,  will  be  to  the  distance 
of  every  similar  fibre  from  a,  as  the  diameter  BC  to 
6  c.  The  fibres  of  the  large  bar,  therefore,  in  so  far 
BB  bending  is  concerned,  are  not  in  the  same  situation 
with  those  of  tlie  snialler,  and  before  they  arrive  at  it, 
the  weight  N  must  be  farther  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  the  diameters  of  the  bars ;  that  is,  N  must  be  to 
M  in  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  BC  and  6  o.  Indeed 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  experiments  of 
Muschenbroek,  and  the  investigations  of  Euler,  that 
the  resistance  to  compression  increases  in  a  still  high- 
er degree  than  this,  perhaps  m  the  ratio  of  the  fourth 
poweru  of  the  diameters,  at  least  for  those  of  which 
the  fibres  are  ridged,  as  fir,  &c.  and  which  were  found 
by  Muschenbroek  far  better  adapted  to  this  purpose 
than  thei)ak,  and  others  of  which  the  fibrea  are  twisted. 
3e 
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And  on 
ttie  vta. 


Theory  of       The  relative  itrengtha  are  by  Ltin  for  a  bar  4  feet 
I  C«pcntry.   j^ng,  VV  '"ch  square.  lbs. 

■  Fir         226 

Linden  206 
Beech  146 
Oak  86 

which  are  very   different  from  the  order  in   which 
these  woods  resist  being  drawn  in  length. 

Oak  has  borne  a  pressure  of  4O00lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Six  of  the  pieces  of  oak  in  Girard's  experiments, 
broke  with  27lOlbs.  pressure  per  square  inch  ;  but 
15  others  bore  much  more.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  the  length  and  uniform  soundness  of  the  pieces. 

Pcrronet  gives  the  following  proportions  from  ex* 
periment : 

Oak  I2f 

Willow         i} 

Fir  9,V 

Poplar  7f 

Ash  7f 

Elm  7 

His  experiments  were  made  on  short  specimens. 

Muschenbroek  sayst  the  relative  strength  of  pieces 
of  wood  against  compression,  is  as  the  cube  of  their 
diameter  directly  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
length.  This  is  after  some  investigations  of  Euler. 
They  are  founded  upon  principles  that  are  somewhat 
dubious.  He  merely  assumes  a  certain  value  for 
what  be  calls  the  rigour  of  the  beam  or  post,  with- 
out much  inquiry  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  rigour 
is  effected. 

The  resistance  increases  much  faster  than  the  area 
of  the  section ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  failure  arises  from 
bending,  this  obiiervation  becomes  of  the  utmost  im-. 
portance.  We  can  frequently  conGne  the  bending  to 
one  direction  only,  in  which,  by  placing  the  greater 
dimension,  we  will  vastly  strengthen  the  post  with- 
out increasing  the  scantling.  This  principle  has  been 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  carpenter  in  the 
case  of  cross  strains  ;  and  joists  and  rafters  have  gra- 
dually become  thinner  and  deeper.  But  we  doubt 
whether  the  majority  of  carpenters  have  even  thought 
whether  a  square  upright,  in  a  partition  of  6  inches, 
or  one  of  4  iuches  by  9,  is  the  best.  Yet  the  latter 
will  be  trussed  sidewice  in  the  building,  and  its  resist- 
ance to  bending  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  is  at 
least  three  times  as  great  as  the  other. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  this  subject. 
Our  investigations  rcspectiug  it  can  be  puraued  with 
much  more  facility,  when  wc  comprehend  the  pria< 
ciples  of  the  transverse  strength  of  timber. 

Experiments  on  this  kind  of  strain  should  be  mul> 
tiplied.  It  is  that  against  which  we  must  guard  in 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases  which  come  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  engineer.  But  such  ex- 
periments must  be  entrusted  tu  men  of  science  ;  for 
we  see  that  ihe  modifications  arising  from  bending, 
8cc.  arc  bo  great,  that  a  set  of  them  made  in  the  form 
most  likely  to  be  adopted,  would  be  so  completely 
anomalous,  as  to  afford  no  rule  of  practice  whatever, 
We  must  attend  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  fracture  is  produced  ;  we  must  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  means  of  opposing  it.  Thus  we  know, 
that  friable  matter,  as  stone,  cracks  obliquely  under 
pressure,  and  the  pieces  slide  along  the  surface  of 
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fracture  ;  that  Abrous  matter,  al  wood,  tplits  lottgila- 
dinally,  and  bulges  out.  Now,  both  of  these  may  be 
prevented  by  hooping,  and  that  even  loosely.  Oq 
the  other  hand,  should  the  interior  fibres  of  the  tim«j 
her  yield,  by  penetrating  through  the  softer  parts« 
we  may  condense  the  whole,  by  driving  the  hoops 
tight  along  a  very  gentle  taper.  By  this  means  again, 
we  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  strained  part,  and, 
consequently,  expose  it  more  to  the  risk  of  bending. 
This  last  may  be  obviated  by  thin  flanges,  cross 
bridles,  and  trusses.  An  increase  of  the  diameter 
acts  both  as  a  hoop  against  bulging  out,  and  as  a  trust 
against  bending. 

If,  by  these  several  or  by  similar  precautionSi 
can  reduce  the  strain  to  an  absolute  crush,  there  is  no 
question  but  we  shall  have  resistances  vastly  greater 
than  what  have  been  usually  experienced,  and  iv 
which,  in  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  liioit. 
The  science  of  carpentry  consists,  indeed,  entirety  »rs 
the  reduction  of  all  strains  to  this  one  ;  and  after  all 
we  do  not  yet  know  in  what  situation  this  resistance 
acts  most  favourably.  There  is  a  most  extensive 
field  here  for  research,  but  all  that  can  be  done  by 
an  individual  is  to  regret,  that  while  so  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  forwarding  this  enquiry,  the  neces- 
sary experiments  are  beyond  the  means  of  a  private 
person.  We  shall  at  present,  therefore,  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  resistance  to  compression  sntong 
the  particles,  is  much  the  same  as  that  against  dis- 
tension. It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  is  the^ 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  strain.  And  alth" 
this  principle,  when  applied  to  practice,  becomes  1 
to  great  modifications — for  the  strength  increases  ra« 
pidly  with  an  increased  diameter,  while  it  duninishcl 
greatly  by  increasing  the  length — yet  we  shall  per^ 
ceive  the  reason  of  tliese  modi6cations  much  iDore 
distinctly,  as  we  proceed  io  our  investigations  respect- 
ing other  strains, 

III.  Of  the  Lateral  Ret'utanee, 

The  piece  may  be  crushed  across,  as  when  a  pin  jy.  i^ 
or  a  tenon  fails,  or  a  joist  gives  way  at  the  wall,  where  t  •  i 
we  have  the  strength  of  one  section  to  overcome;  or  5-  * 
when  a  piece  is  torn  out  crosswise  by  a  square  ed-  "  '  * 
ged  tool ;  in  which  case  we  have  the  united  strength* 
of  the  two  sections.  Some  experiments  were  mne 
by  the  late  Dr  Robison,  with  a  view  to  d<tennio« 
the  resistance  to  this  strain. 

Two  iron  bard  were  disposed  horisontally,  at  aa 
inch  distance ;  a  third  hung  perpendicularly  between 
them,  being  supported  by  a  pin  made  of  the  mibstaace 
to  be  examined.  This  pin  was  made  of  a  prisautie 
form,  su  as  to  tit  exactly  in  tlte  holes  to  the  taree  btr%^ 
which  were  made  very  exact,  and  of  the  tune  flit 
and  shape.  A  scale  was  suspended  at  the  lower  cod 
of  the  perpendicular  bar,  and  loaded  tiU  it  tore  out 
that  part  of  the  pin  which  filled  the  middle  hole. 
This  weight  was  evidently  the  measure  of  the  later- 
al cohesion  of  two  sections.  The  side  bar*  were 
made  to  grasp  the  middle  bar  pretty  strongly  between 
ihem,  that  there  might  be  no  distance  interposed  be- 
tween the  opposite  pressures.  This  would  have  com- 
bined the  energy  of  a  lever  with  the  purely  tranivcrse 
pressure.     For  the  same  reason,  it  was  oeccstar^  tbst 
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[f  the  internal  parts  of  the  holes  should  be  no  imaller 
than  the  edges.  Great  irregularities  occurred  in  the 
first  expi'riments  from  this  cause,  because  the  pins 
vrem  somewhat  tighter  within  than  at  the  edges ;  but 
when  this  was  corrected,  they  were  extremely  regu- 
lar. He  employed  three  sets  of  holes,  viz.  a  circle,  a 
square,  (which  was  occasionally  made  a  rectangle 
whose  length  was  twice  its  breadth,)  and  an  equila- 
teral  triaugle.  In  all  these  experiments,  the  strength 
appeart-d  exactly  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  sec* 
tion,  and  quite  independent  of  its  figure  or  position  : 
but  it  was  considerably  above  the  direct  cohesion  ; 
that  is,  it  took  considerably  more  than  twice  the  force 
to  tear  oat  this  middle  piece,  than  to  tear  the  pin 
asander  by  a  direct  pull.  A  piece  of  fine  freestone  re- 
quired 205  pounds  to  pull  it  directly  asunder,  and  575 
to  break  it  in  this  way.  The  difference  was  very  con- 
stant in  anyone  substance, but  varied  from  ^ds  to  yds 
in  different  kinds  of  matter,  being  smallest  in  bodies 
of  a  fibrous  texture.  But  indeed  he  could  not  make 
the  trial  on  any  bodies  of  considerable  cohesion,  be- 
cause they  required  such  forces  as  his  apparatus 
could  not  support.  Chalk,  clay  baked  in  the  sun, 
baked  sugar,  brick,  and  free-stone,  were  the  strongest 
that  he  could  examine. 

We  conceive  that  a  good  reason  may  be  given  why 
the  resistance  to  the  strain  should  be  greater  than  the 
direct  cohesion.    The  exterior  line  of  particles  is  sup- 
ported by  those  behind.    Before  any  remarkable  shift 
in  the  place  of  the  exterior  line  takes  place,  the  co- 
liesion  of  the  whole  section  may  be  called  into  action. 
This  will  certainly  be  the  case  with  the  granular  and 
)eM  compressible  kinds  of  matter.    But  tTiis  is  not  all. 
Xhe  lateral  motion  of  ttie  first  particle  will,  to  a  cer- 
tftin  dearee,  be  communicated  to  that  adjoining  and 
within  It ;  this  will,  in  its  turn,  exert  a  similar  resist- 
ance, and  communicate  the  force  still  farther.     The 
pressure,  therefore,  is  not  confined  to  the  area  of  sec- 
tion, but  is  propagated  into  the  body  of  the  beam ;  it 
not  only  forces  each  particle  to  slide  along  its  neigh- 
bour, squeezing  and  crushing  those  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  section  of  fracture,  but  like- 
wiae  tearing  them  away  from  those  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  pressure.    Fibrous  matter,  such  as  timber, 
roust  especially  act  in  this  way.     We  cannot  expect 
the  fibres  to  snap  and  fly  at  once,  unless  where  the 
motion  is  exceedingly  rapid,  as  in  the  penetration  of 
cannOQ-shot.      The   fibre   will  yield  gradually,  and 
bct>d.     The  bending  will  be  propagated  into  the 
beam,  to  a  distance  which  we  cannot  well  tell,  but 
which  seems  proportional  to  the  tenacity  of  the  fi. 
bre.     At  length,  it  will  yield  much  in  the  same  way 
as  it  does  to  a  direct  pull ;  which  accounts  for  the 
smaller  excess  of  strength   found  in   fibrous  bodies. 
This  case  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  so  simple  as 
may  appear.     Although  there  be  reason  to  believe 
that  the  strength  is  proportional  to  the  surface  of 
the  section,  we  should  think  it  advisable  that  the 
beating  surface  should  be  as  wide  and  flat  as  possible, 
for  all  matter  is  compressible,  and  wood,  especially, 
is  most  so  across  the  fibre.     Should  the  part,  there- 
fore,  which  firrt  receives  the  strain  be  narrow  or- 
thin,  it  is  possible  that  the  front  fibrt;s  may  be  crip* 
pled  or  give  way  ere  those  intended  to  support  them 
caa  well  be  brought  ioio  actios.     This  pt-inciple 


should  always  be  kept  in  view  in  the  formation  of  te«  Theory  or 
nonsand  mortices,  or  joints  of  a  similar  kind,  and  ap-  Carpentry, 
pears  well  known  to  the  intelligent  carpenter.     The  ' 

same  thing  is  frequently  aimed  at,  by  making  the  te« 
non  long,  and  giving  it  a  deep  hold  in  the  mortice. 
Such  a  practice  gives  no  additional  strength  what- 
ever ;  it  is  even  injurious.  For  if  the  tenon  bear  up- 
on the  interior  part  of  the  mortice  instead  of  the  out- 
er edge,  the  strain  comes  to  act  upon  it  with  the  ener* 
gy  ofa  lever,  and  may  thus  be  increased  in  any  de* 
gree.  The  bearing  side  of  the  tenon  being  no  longer 
than  sufficient  to  give  a  firm  hold,  the  end  may  be 
bevelled  above,  till  flush  with  the  upper  side  of  the 
beam.  We  may  trust  to  every  square  inch  of  the  sec- 
tion of  such  a  tenon  the  weight  stated  under  the  first 
head  ;  for  though  experiments  shew  it  to  bear  more» 
it  is  as  well  that  this  excess  of  strength  should  not 
be  depended  on. 

What  we  have  now  stated  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  resistance  which  a  wedge  or  tree  nail  affords 
to  compression.  It  is  obvious  that  this  must  chiefly 
depend  on  the  structure  of  the  timber  ;  and  we  have 
hardly  any  experiments  worthy  of  memory  upon  ths 
subicct. 

Respecting  the  resistance  to  splitting,  and  that 
which  hinders  a  piece  of  straight-grained  timber  from 
sliding  out  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre,  we  are  equal- 
ly at  a  loss  for  information.  The  strength  is,  with- 
out  doubt,  proportional  to  the  surface  of  fracture, 
but  we  cannot  state  its  amount.  Straight  fibred  tim- 
ber is  very  weak  in  this  way,  and  the  reason  is  obvi* 
ous  ;  it  is  the  cohesion  of  the  soft  connecting  matter, 
and  not  of  the  woody  fibret  that  we  have  to  resist  the 
strain. 

Emerson  has  said,  that  tough  wood,  such  as  elnt 
or  ash,  across  the  grain,  is  from  seven  to  eight,  or 
even  teo  times  weaker  than  when  strained  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibre.  These  woods  may  be  supposed, 
therefore,  to  resist  a  force  tending  to  split  them,  or 
to  tear  out  the  heel  of  a  mortice,  with  about  TOOlbic. 
on  the  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  fracture.  But 
he  say",  that  the  wood  of  straight  fibre  which  easily- 
split  s,  such  as  fir,  is  16,  18,  or  20  times  weaker  than 
in  the  length  of  the  fibres.  Their  resistance  will,  in 
that  case,  be  from  250  to  300  lbs.  per  square  inch  of 
section. 

We  have  now  considered  those  strains  in  which  the 
cohesion  of  the  timber  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
straining  force.  We  have  sound  reason  to  regret, 
that  the  paucity  of  the  experiments  hitherto  made  on 
the  direct  cohesion,  has  prevented  ua  from  giving 
such  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  corre- 
sponding strength  as  might  be  wibhed.  We  regret 
this  the  more,  as  it  is  to  some  one  of  these  simple 
kinds  aliat  the  carpenter  should  endeavour  to  reduce 
every  other :  he  is  then  sure  of  benefiting  by  the 
whole  cohesive  strength  of  his  materials.  In  the 
others,  or  compound  strains,  he  has  not  the  same  ad- 
vantage. 

Of  thk  Compound  Strains. 

The  variety  of  compound  strains  is  inexhaustible ;  Compounil 
we  can  only  be  expected  here  to  treat  of  the  simplest  siraim. 
and  moat  important.        ^  Ju4i.. 
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IV.  Cflht  liejuiance  to  Crou  Straim. 
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The  usual  form  of  thie  strain  is  when  the  points  of 
bearing  are  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
load  is  Bomevrhere  applied  between  them.  This  case 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  writers,  and  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  experiments.  The 
bene6t  derived  from  these  experiments,  however,  has 
not  been  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected ;  and 
•we  arc  yet  very  far  from  being  able,  with  precision* 
to  determine  the  strength  of  timber  against  a  cross 
strain. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  give  any  theory  for  the 
transverse  strength  of  limber  was  the  celebrated  Ga- 
lileo. He  supposes  the  prismatic  body,  A  BCD,  is 
fixed  at  one  end  into  a  wall,  from  which  it  projects 
horizontally,  and  is  acted  on  by  the  weight  W,  hang* 
ing  from  the  farther  end.  Let  the  body  be  supposed 
to  break  across  in  any  line  EF.  In  the  instant  of 
fracture,  the  surface  EF  is  supposed  to  exert  every- 
where an  equal  cohesion.  As  the  section  across  is, 
therefore,  everywhere  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  the 
energy  of  the  weight  W  will  increase  with  the  length 
of  the  lever  CF,  and  of  course  the  greatest  strain  will 
be  just  at  the  wall,  and  in  the  line  DA.  The  action 
at  the  point  C  tends  to  make  the  body  ABCD  turn 
round  tne  point  D  as  round  a  centre ;  and  therefore 
the  parts  at  AH  must  separate  from  each  other  in 
the  horizontal  direction.  If  we  suppose  all  the  par- 
ticles in  the  section  AD  to  be  exerting  an  equal  force, 
and  that  the  disruption  takes  place  at  once,  then  the 
total  force  may  be  supposed  accumulated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  magnitude  or  gravity  G;  and  the  energy  of 
the  weight  W,  at  the  instant  of  fracture,  will  be  to 
the  absolute  strength  of  the  beam  in  resisting  a  direct 
pull,  as  the  distauce  of  the  centre  G  from  D,  to  the 
length  DC. 

Now  if  the  beam  be  rectangular,  the  centre  of  mag- 
nitude G  will  be  in  the  middle  of  its  height  or  depth 
AD  ;  wherefore  we  should  have  for  the  strength  of 
the  beam  as  the  length  of  the  bearer  to  half  its 
^epth,  so  the  absolute  cohesion  in  length  to  the 
transverse  strength. 

It  will  be  improper  for  us  to  pursue  this  view  of 
the  subject  any  farther.  It  has  led  to  very  erroneous 
conclubions :  and,  from  being  all  that  is  to  be  found 
in  our  common  treatises,  has  become,  in  them,  the 
foundation  of  very  false  maxims  of  practice. 

Succeeding  writers,  such  as  Mnriotte,  Leibnitz, 
&c.  have  perceived  thot  this  supposition  of  equal  co- 
hesion, exerted  by  all  the  particles  in  the  instant  of 
fracture*  was  not  conformable  to  the  proceeding  of 
nature.  We  know  that  there  is  no  body,  however 
hard,  but  is  somewhat  extended  before  breaking. 
When  a  force  is  applied  across  the  beam  at  C,  the 
beam  is  brnt  downwards,  becoming  convex  on  the 
upper  side.  That  side  is  therefore  on  the  stretch, 
and  the  particles  at  AH  being  Farther  removed  from 
each  other,  are  exerting  greater  cohesive  forces.  We 
know,  that  these  greater  forces  are,  while  the  body 
is  not  crippled,  proportional  to  the  extensions. 
Suppose,  then,  the  beam  to  be  so  much  bended^ 
that  the  particles  at  AH  are  just  giving  way  {  it 
is  plain  that  a  total  fracture  must  immediately  en- 
«uet  for  the  force  which  exceeds  the  whole  cohe- 


sion of  the  particle  at  At  ttii  a  certain  portion  of 
the  cohesion  of  the  rest,  will  still  more  exceed  the 
cohesion  of  the  particle  next  within  A,  and  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  cohesion  of  the  rest.  Now»  since  the 
force  of  any  fibre  is  as  its  distance  from  the  ful- 
crum D,  in  order  to  find  the  amount  of  the  wholcy 
take  DM=jr*  DA=a,  and  the  greatest  force  of  the 
exterior  fibre  AHrryj  then   the  force  of  any  fibre 

MN,  being  (DA  :  DM  : :  a  :  x  : :/:)  "5^  and  from 

the  usual  fluxionary  notation*  the  force  of  a  fibre  « 

will  be''^ *  this  resists  the  strain  by  the  levcragir 

/x'  X 
MD=*.     Its  energy  therefore  is"^ 1  and  that  of 

/x*  X   ,     /* 
—    is  —X  yx»,  which  whe* 
a  a 

xsfl  is  ^ya*.  Nowya  is  the  force  of  absolote  av 
hesion,  and  therefore  the  force  resisting  the  trano- 
vcrae  strain  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  absolute  co- 
hesion were  accumulated  iu  a  point  G  at  ODc-thM 
of  AD  from  D. 

This  hypothesis  assigns  a  smaller  relative  strcMlk 
to  the  beam  than  the  hypothesis  of  Galilro.  In  tMUb 
the  section  is  supposed  to  have  an  energy  eqiul  to 
half  the  absolute  strength  of  the  rectangular  beaal. 
In  this  it  is  found  to  be  only  one-llurd. 

But  ere  we  proceed  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
what  we  have  now  stated,  it  will  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  even  this  supposition  does  not  fuUy  ex- 
plain the  mechanism  of  the  transverse  strain.  The 
force  bending  the  body  ABCD,  not  only  stretebei 
the  fibres  on  the  convex  side  of  the  beam,  bat  com- 
presses the  lower  or  concave  side-  There  must  be  u^ 
some  material  support  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  lever  when 
it  stretches  the  fibres  or  tears  them  asunder^  and  this 
can  be  found  in  no  other  way  than  from  those  par- 
ticles which  are  thus  compressed.  Let  CDG  be 
considered  as  a  bent  lever,  having  the  fulcruoi  DE, 
by  means  of  which  the  weight  W,  and  cohesioo  of 
the  surface  AD,  are  in  equiltbrio.  We  know  iIk 
the  pressure  on  D  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  otlMT 
pressures  were  both  applied  to  that  pomt,  each  in  its 
proper  direction.  The  pressure  at  G  is  to  that  at 
C,  as  DC  to  DG.  Completing,  therefore,  the  pa- 
rallelogram GC,  and  drawing  the  diagonal  RD,  it 
will  express  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
equivalent  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  D.  This  pres- 
sure is  opposed,  by  the  resistance  to  compresaioa  of 
the  particles  towards  D,  which  may  be  expressed  by 
DC;  and,  again,  by  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  in 
the  hne  of  section  DA,  which  of  course  is  expressed 
by  DG.  The  particle  D  is  not  only  pushed  back- 
ward, but  drawn  downward.  This  last  observatioa 
is  easily  verified.  Take  a  stick  of  soft  wax  and  bead 
it  gently,  the  lower  or  concave  side  will  be  observed 
to  swell  out,  and  the  convex  side  to  get  fiat  before  tt 
cracks  and  gives  way.  Take  a  parcel  of  the  leaves 
of  this  book,  and  holding  them  firmly  together  at 
two  parts  of  the  edge  so  as  to  give  thetn  adhesion, 
attend  to  the  effects  of  bending  them,  the  leaves  in 
the  hollow  side  will  bulge  out  and  separate,  those  on 
the  opposite  side  become  flat  and  clap  closely  toge- 
ther.  Attend  now  to  the  cracks  and  bssurcs)  that  i% 
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the  openiogi  which  arc  to  be  seen  amoog  the  leaves; 
they  afford  much  room  for  obBervstion,  and  wiU  be 
found  to  give  good  notions  of  the  eilect  of  the  tnms- 
▼ene  strain  ;  the  parcel  may  be  bent  so  much,  that 
crery  leaf  will  separate  to  the  very  last,  which  there- 
fore is  the  only  one  that  resists  the  folding  by  its 
cohesion.  The  open  part  of  the  rest  shows  us  the 
form  of  the  splinter  IRS,  Fig.  S.  which  would  fly 
off,  were  net  the  matter  so  coherent.  It  is  some- 
what triangular,  and  the  direction  of  its  sides  appears 
to  be  much  the  same  with  KD,  and  its  correspoadent 
on  the  opposite  side.  Slacken  the  parcel  on  one  side, 
and  pinching  again,  observe  the  slide  which  has  taken 

Elace  among  the  leaves.  Thus  the  cohesion  of  the 
gneous  beds  has  an  important  effect  in  the  transverse 
strength  of  beams.  And,  of  balks  cut  out  of  the 
same  tree  in  different  ways,  that  in  which  the  layers 
are  placed  on  edge,  will  always  bear  much  more  than 
that  ia  which  they  lie  on  their  sides.  This  cohesion 
is  not  only  useful  in  preventing  slipping,  but  alto  in 
preventing  the  fibres  on  the  concave  side  from  part* 
vte  too  easily  from  the  rest.  This  consideration  is 
of^ importance,  especially  in  the  building  up  of  gir- 
ders, and  the  formation  of  masts.  It  shows  that  we 
must  not  be  too  hasty  in  saying,  that  fir  should  al- 
ways be  chosen  for  the  sides  made  hollow  by  the 
strain,  in  preference  to  oak,  merely  because  it  is 
stronger  as  a  pillar,  though  oak  be  tougher  as  a  tie. 
There  are  other  circumstances  to  be  thought  of. 
The  fibres  of  fir  have  little  lateral  cohesion;  and  un- 
less we  can  secure  them,  and  contrive  to  bring  there 
all  into  action,  we  may  be  led  into  serious  mistakes. 
But  let  us  now  examine  the  mathematical  conse- 
quences which  this  last  supposition  involves.  Let 
ARSB,  Fig.  4.,  be  the  vertical  section  of  a  beam 
8o  constituted,  that  when  the  beam  is  loaded  at  one 
md  with  the  weight  W,  the  fibres  in  CR  are  in  a 
»tate  of  compression;  while  those  in  CA  are  in  a  state 
of  extension,  that  in  the  instant  of  fracture  any  par- 
ticle in  CA,  as  £,  adheres  by  the  force  Ec,  and  one 
in  CR,  as  F,  resists  or  repels  with  the  force  F^. 
The  force  of  each  particle  being  expressed  in  this 
WBy,  some  line  a  D  r,  limits  the  whole  of  these  or* 
dinates,  and  the  area  a  D  A,  expresses  the  total 
force  of  adhesion,  while  DR  r  expresses  the  force  of 
repulsion.  Should  the  force  of  each  particle  be  pro- 
portional  to  the  extension  or  compression,  which  is 
highly  probable,  at  least  for  the  safer  strains,  then 
*  D  ana  D  r  will  be  straight  lines;  and  if  the  resist- 
ance to  compression  be  exactly  equal  to  the  resistance 
to  a  similar  extension,  a  D  r  will  be  one  straight  line. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  for  in  most  bodies 
which  are  tolerably  firm,  the  resistance  to  compression 
is  Hkely  to  be  the  most  considerable ;  and  therefore 
the  ordinates  E e  are  likely  to  be  smaller  than  F/! 
But  since  the  weight  W  is  understood  to  act  perpen- 
dicolirly  to  the  length  of  the  beam,  the  adhesion  and 
repulsion  in  the  section  of  fracture  must  be  equal,  and 
therefore  the  area  of  AD  a  equal  to  the  area  DRr. 
Now  we  have  said,  that  in  firm  bodies,  for  the  most 
past,  the  ordinates  £  «  are  smaller  than  F^  the  per- 
pendicular  AD  must  therefore  be  longer  than  DR, 
aod  the  neutral  point  D  nearer  the  lower  side  of  the 
Dcain« 
^V^o  foft  and  compressible  bodies^  RD  may  equal 


or  even  exceed  AD.  The  expcrimeiitB  of  Duhamel  Thewry  of 
show  this  to  be  remarkably  the  case  in  willow,  and  Carpentry, 
even  in  pine.  He  took  24  pieces  of  young  willow,  '*"^/''"*^ 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  formed  them  into  bars  ^<-- 

of  3  feet  long,  l\  inch  square,  taking  care  to  have  the 
heart  of  the  tree  in  the  centre  ;  supporting  these  by 
props  ^ths  of  an  inch  from  each  end,  be  broke  then 
by  weights  hung  on  at  the  middle. 

The  mean  weight  borne  by  six  entire  bars  was 
52ii  tba. 

He  next  cut  two  of  the  bars  one- third  tbroogU 
with  the  saw,  and  filled  up  the  draft  with  a  wedge  of 
dry  oak.     The  mean  of  these  was  551  lbs. 

He  cut  two  others  one  half  through,  and  wedged 
up  the  cut  as  before ;  and  although  one  of  them  broke 
short  on  account  of  a  concealed  knot  on  the  lower 
side,  yet  the  mean  of  weight  borne  by  these  was 
512  lbs. 

He  cut  another  set  of  six  bars,  three  quarters 
through  in  the  same  way,  and  the  mean  weight  borne 
was  530}  lbs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  these  last* 
when  loaded  with  435  lbs.  was  unloaded,  and  a  thicker 
wedge  put  in  place  of  the  fir»t  shp  of  oak,  it  then 
broke  only  with  576  lbs.  Had  it  been  successively 
supplied  with  thicker  wedges,  it  might  possibly  hare 
carried  a  great  deal  more. 

From  these  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  morfe 
than  two-thirds  of  the  thickness,  or  perhaps  three* 
fourths  of  it,  does  not  contribute  by  its  tension  to 
the  strength  of  the  original  bar.  The  compresaibi> 
lity  of  this  kind  of  timber,  appears  much  greater  than 
its  dilatability,  and  some  other  experiments  of  Du- 
hamel seem  to  confirm  this. 

He  has  also  given  ua  some  experiments  on  Baltic 
fir.  The  battens  he  employed  were  three  feet  long» 
fifteen  lines  thick,  and  seven  broad. 

Two  such  bars,  when  entire,  bore  1 44 lbs.  9oe, 
at  a  medium ;  three  bars  sawn  one-third  through  io 
four  places,  and  the  cuts  fitted  with  slips  of  bard 
wood,  bore  132 lbs.  2oz. 

Two  others,  cut  half  way  through  in  four  places, 
bore  146  lbs.  Tjoz, 

Two  others,  cut  two-thirds  through  in  four  placesi 
bore  136  lbs.  la^oz. 

One  bar  had  a  cut  made  on  one  side  of  a  foot  long» 
and  half  an  inch  deep,  the  space  filled  with  a  piece 
of  oak,  it  bore  509  lbs. 

Another,  when  the  cut  was  only  one-fourth  of  aq 
inch  deep,  bore  554  lbs. 

An  entire  bar,  of  equal  dimensions,  bore  576lbs< 
nearly. 

Observe  that  the  oak  is  more  compressible  than 
the  fir. 

The  point  D  being  the  centre  of  fracture,  the 
centre  of  effort  of  the  attractive  forces  will  be  found 
as  in  the  last  hypothesis.  Let  this  be  £,  if  the  beam 
AS  be  a  rectangular  prism,  the  distance  D£  is  one- 
third  of  DA.  In  hke  manner,  the  centre  of  the  re- 
pulsive forces  F  will  be  similarly  situated  with  respect 
to  the  hne  AR.  The  distance  between  these  two 
points  will  be  the  shorter  arm  of  tlie  lever,  by  the 
energy  of  which,  the  force  of  attraction  resists  the 
effort  of  the  weight  W,  while  the  centre  of  repul* 
sions  serves  as  the  fulcrum ;  or  if  we  choose  to  con* 
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Theory  of  sider  it  bo,  by  whicli  the  repulsions  oppose  the  effort 
Carpentry,  of  W,  the  centre  of  compressions  acting  as  a  fulcrutn. 
If  we  suppose  the  extension  in  the  instant  of  frac- 
ture to  be  equal  to  the  compression,  then  the  dis- 
tances of  the  centres  of  effort  from  the  neutral  point 
D  are  equal,  and  the  sum  of  them,  or  length  of  that 
arm  of  the  lever  by  which  the  cohesion  acts,  is  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  whole  depth. 

The  point  D,  therefore,  becomes  the  virtual  ful- 
crum of  the  lever,  by  which  the  forces  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  in  the  section  All  resist  fracture  :  the 
action  of  the  part  above  D  is  precisely  the  same  as 
in  the  last  hypothesis  ;  and  in  a  rectangular  beam, 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  force  increasing  as  the 
extension,  the  centre  of  effort  E  will  be  at  one-third 
the  distance  DA  from  D.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
the  resistance  to  compression  in  the  part  DR  acts 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  its  effect  may  be  sup- 
posed condensed  in  the  centre  F  at  one-third  of  DR 
from  D ;  the  whole  resisting  energy  "will  therefore  be 
the  absolute  cohesion  of  DA  drawn  into  one-third 
DA,  and  added  to  the  force  of  repulsion  in  DR 
drawn  into  one-third  DR.  If  we  suppose  the  forces 
of  adhesion  and  repulsion  to  be  equal,  DR  and  DA 
will  be  equal,  and  taking,  as  before,  a  the  whole 
depth,  y  the  force  of  a  fibre,  whether  against  com- 
pression or  dilatation,  the  energy  of  the  section 
wiU  be^flXifl/-f^aX4a/=7«t/'.  that  is,  the 
whole  absolute  strength  may  oe  conceived  to  act  at 
the  distance  of  one  sixth  of  the  depth  of  the  beam 
from  the  fulcrum  ;  or  the  absolute  strength  is  to  the 
resistance  to  cross  strain  as  the  length  of  the  beam 
to  one  sixth  of  its  depths 

Wc  have  found,  then,  that  the  principle  of  com- 
pression makes  an  important  change  in  our  views  of 
the  strength  of  timber.  It  shows  the  transverse 
strength  to  be  only  one  half  of  what  the  supposition 
of  Mariotte,  and  only  one  third  of  what  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Galileo  had  made  it.  The  difference  might 
be  f.till  greater,  were  the  body  much  more  contrac- 
tible  than  expansible.  For  in  that  case,  the  quantity 
of  fibres  in  a  state  of  expansion  being  smaller,  would 
not  only  have  less  force  in  themselves,  but  would  act 
with  a  shorter  arm  of  the  lever.  Thus,  in  the  same 
figure  as  before,  suppose  DA  =  |AR,  and  wc  have 
J)E=r|  AR,  the  resistance  of  the  upper  or  dilated 

{)ait  would  be  |  a^'Xf  «i  and  the  resistance  of  the 
ower  part  being  the  same,  the  whole  ii  -^alf,  or 
nearly  ^  of  the  strength  which  Mariotte's  supposition 
would  give. 

Observe,  that  although  a  body  may,  by  the  faci- 
lity of  extension,  be  readily  bciit  or  broken,  though 
Bot  very  coir.pressible,  yet  in  this  respect  the  other 
two  theories  would  not  be  found  so  very  erroneous, 
as  it  is  the  resistance  to  extension  alone  which  they 
have  considered. 

It  would  be  of  vast  service  in  calculating  the 
strength  c-f  timber,  if  we  could  distinguish,  even 
with  tolerable  corroctKess,  the  amount  of  the  fibres 
under  compression  from  those  which  were  in  a  stale 
of  dilatation ;  or,  wh;it  would  be  much  the  same,  could 
we  learn  what  proportii^n  there  is  between  the  com- 
pressibility and  cxtrnsibility  of  the  timber.  But  this 
is  matter  of  f.ict,  and  not  lo  he  Io«>krd  for  as  the  rc- 
tuJt  of  any  theory.     Tile  strain  now  uudcr  coQudei:> 


with  diffi- 
culty^ 


;  tne  resistance  to  traciure,  inestrcngia  •■« 
3  as  the  breadth  and  squane  of  thedeptk  f*"j 
length  inversely;  the  only  difference  ^[Jj 
}eincr  in  the  value  of  the  constant  aa»  ^|iJ 


ation  seems  the  best  calculated  for  protecutin|f  tT 
research.     Thus,  if  we  find  that  a  piece  of  fir  timber 
an  inch  square,  requires  9000  lbs.  to  poll  it  dir 
asunder,  and  that  150lbs.  vrill  break  it  transrend^^ 
by  acting  ten  inches  from  the  section  of  fracture, 
may  conclude  that  the  neutral  point  is  in  the  midc 
of  the  depth,  and  that  the  attractire  and  rcpabsi 
forces  are  equal. 

We  should  imagine  that  the  sensible  compr 
in  fibrous  bodies,  as  timber,  are  likely  to  be 
greater  than  the  real  corpuscular  extensions, 
undulated  fibre  can  only  be  drawn  strait,  and 
corpuscular  extension  begins  ;   but  it  may  be 
up  and  coiled  to  an  indefinite  degree,  without 
ing  much  the  situation  of  its  particles,  and  of  courvl 
without  affecting  sensibly  the  corpuscidar  cooaprea*] 
sion. 

We  might  pursue  this  enquiry  to  a  great  exteota  j 
but  it  is  rather  foreign  to  our  present  object ;  w%\ 
shall  find  some  other  opportunity  of  returning  to  ttfl 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  hasten  to  draw  practical  a*] 
ferences  from  what  we  have  stated. 

It  is  worthy  o£ remark,  that  in  all  the  hypollietef^ 
for  expressing  the  resistance  to  fracture,  the«trcngtk 
of  the  beam  is        '     *        *'        '  -r^u.j      i. 

directly,  and 
among  them  being 
merical  coefficient. 

The  strength,  therefore,  of  a  beam  depends  chief* 
ly  on  its  depth,  or  rather  on  that  dimension  which  it  { 
in  the  direction  of  the  strain,  and  this  is  confirmed  bf  | 
constant  experience.     The  strongest  joist  which  caa 
be  cut  out  of  a  round  log,  is  not  that  which  contams 
the  greatest  quantity  o»  timber,  but  that  which  has 
the  breadth  into  the  square  of  its  depth  the  greatest 
possible.     Take   AC  the  diameter  of  the  log  =  a% 
Fig.  5.,   the  breadth  of  the  joist  DC  =  x,  its  depth  ^".^'j^, 
DA  will  be  s  v^AC*— DC'= v/a'— <f'.  «nd  the  pro. 
duct  AD*  X  DC,  that  is  x  {a* — r*)  must  be  a  max. 
imum,   and  therefore  its  fluxion  a*  x — 3x*  x:=0|OC 

a*=3x»  and  j=  ^-^  =  a  ^—  =  .577  «>  and  «*> 

king  cE  ==  -f  Ac,  the  perpendicular  ED  cutting  the 
circumference  in  D, determines  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  joist.  The  triangles  ADC,  AFC  having  the 
same  base,  they  are  as  the  altitudes  FH,  DE;  that 
which  has  the  greatest  altitude  is  AFC,  half  of  ibe 
inscribed  square.  The  joist  A  B  C  D  is  not  o§if 
stronger  than  A  GC  F,  but  is  also  lighter  aod  cheaper. 
The  Mtrength  of  the  two  are  as  10  to  9.186,  their 
weight  and  bulks  are  as  10  to  10.607  ;  the  joi»t 
ABCD  18,  therefore,  nearly  15  per  cent.  bcUer  tbaa 
AGCF. 

The  strongest  joist  which  has  a  given  girt,  U  iBit 
of  which  the  depth  is  twice  the  breadth  {  for  Irt 
AD-f  DC  the  halfgirt  =  a,and  AD  the  depth  =x, 
then  the  breadth,  or  DC=a — x,  the  sUength  u  u 
acr* — T^,  and  when  that  is  a  maximum  2dxx— 5x*x 
=:0or2  a=3.r,  that  is.the  depth  must  be  one  third 
of  the  girt,  or  twice  the  breadth.  In  joist*  of  the 
same  content  of  timber,  the  thinnest  pbced  on  edge 
is  the  strongest. 

Upon  the  same  principle*  hollow  tubes  are  sti&S 
than  solid  rods,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  otfV* 
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of  tef)  of  which  principle  we  have  some  beantiful  in> 

7*  stances  in  the  quills  of  birds,  the  bones  of  animals, 

"^  the  stalks  of  reeds  and  grasses,  &c. ;  and  our  best  en* 

gineers  now  imitate  this  procedure  of  nature  in  form> 

ng  their  mill  axles,  uprights^  and  the  like,  of  cast  iron 

tubes. 

But  another  mashn  which  we  find  given  hj  wri- 
ters of  reputation  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  A  trungn- 
lar  bar  projecting  from  a  wall  with  a  weight  at  its 
extremity,  is  said  to  be  thrice  as  strong  when  one  side 
is  uppermost  as  it  will  be  when  one  angle  is  upper- 
nost.  This  is  only  trae  upon  the  first  and  second 
Jiypothe^es,  where  no  account  is  taken  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  concave  side.  Having  already  shown 
the  falsity  of  this  principle,  we  would  observe, 
that  in  the  supposition  oi  an  equal  resistance  to 
condensatbn  and  dilatation,  it  is  a  matter  of  indif. 
fetcnce  which  side  of  such  a  bar  is  nppennost;  for 
if  the  broad  side  be  favourable  for  resisting  dila- 
tation, the  oppoute  angle  is  equally  unfavourable  for 
resisting  compression.  Should  the  resistance  to  com- 
prcuion  be  very  great,  the  proposition  would  be  but 
partly  true,  for,  ra  truth,  it  supposes  that  resistance 
mfinite.  Now  we  know  that,  in  many  kinds  of  tim- 
ber, the  fibres  undergoing  compression  are  more  nu- 
mcraos  than  those  which  are  in  dihitttion.  In  such 
cases  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  the  truth,  and 
the  bar  will  be  stronger  with  the  broadside  to  resist 
the  compression.  The  exact  mode  of  action  is  by  no 
means  so  readily  discovered  in  this  particular  case  j 
bat  as  this  theorem  has  given  rise  to  several  erroneous 
maxims  of  practice,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  the 
leader  a  correct  idea  of  it,  by  subjecting  the  simpler 
CMe  to  mathematical  investi^tion. 

Let  ABC  be  the  cross  section  of  fracturo  of  the  tri- 
■Dgnlar  bar )  MN  the  neutral  line,  or  separation  be- 
tween the  parts  compressed  and  those  dilated;  oprq 
■n  indefinitely  thin  slip  of  the  fibres.  The  length  of 
the  dip  op  vnll  be  proportional  to  its  distance  from 
the  angle }  the  stretch  or  compression  which  it  un- 
dergoes, win  be  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the 
ncvtral  Hne }  and  upon  the  supposition  formerly  made, 
of  the  resisting  force  being  proportional  to  the  ten- 
don* being  the  law  of  elastic  bodies,  the  resistance  it 
makes  wiUalso  be  proportional  to  that  distance.  Last- 
ly, the  lever  by  which  it  acts  in  resisting  a  bend  or 
vactnre,  is  the  same  distance,  and  therefore  its  ener- 

Sis  as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  MN.    Take 
a  distance  DE=x,  and  making  DC=a,MN=ft,  we 
have  fbrthekngthof  the  slip^op,  CD :  MN  ::CE:  op, 

h  X 
or  • :  ft : :  a—  x :  b — "   ,  its  breadth  is  x,  its  magni- 


tude  opfr  is  bx- 


hxx 


;  and  making,  as  before,/* the 

f<Mce  of  each  fibre  exerted  at  the  greatest  distance  a, 

the  strength  of  this  will  be  -j^^— jZ_f  at    the 

distance  x\  its  enerey  therefore  by  means  of  the  le- 

,,  i,i/flf_*s£f^.  The  fluent  of  which, 
-  a 

■7-T*  which,  whwi* 


vcrage 


or  total  energy,  is 


or 
bfx^ 


hfa* 
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is  sr  a,  becomes    ^    —    4, 

That  is,  as  ^  <t  5/*  represents  the  absolute  cohesion  of 
the  trianele  CMN  ;  the  actual  force  is  as  if  the  ab- 
solute cohesion  of  MNc  acted  at  the  distance  of  4  of 
its  perpendicular  from  the  neutral  line  MN,  which  is 
the  solution  usuidly  given  for  the  transverse  strength 
of  the  triangle. 

Before  proceeding  farther  we  may  observe,  that  this 
shews  us  the  ratio  of  the  strength  of  a  square,  or 
rhomboidal  joist,  lying  on  edge,  compared  with  the 
same  joist  lying  on  one  side.  Upon  the  supposition 
of  the  equality  of  compression  and  dilatation,  the 
triangle  below  will  just  exert  the  same  strength  as 
the  one  above,  and  the  whole  will  be  as  if  twice  the 
absolute  cohesion  of  the  half  beam,  that  is,  as  if  tlie 
absolute  cohesion  of  the  whole  beam  were  exerted  at 
the  distance  of  one  sixth  of  the  half  diameter  from  the 
centre.  In  the  other  case  it  will  be  as  if  the  abso- 
lute cohesion  were  exerted  at  the  distance  of  one- 
third  of  the  side  from  the  centre,  and  therefore  it  is 
stronger  in  the  proportion  of  166  to  1 18.  But  it 
must  t>e  observeo,  that  the  supposition  of  equal  com- 
pression and  dilatation  is  the  most  unfavourable  for 
the  diagonal  position,  the  strength  of  the  broadest 

Eart  of  the  beam  being  lost  by  being  in  the  neutral 
ne. 
Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  action  of  the  broader 
part  of  the  triangles,  viz.  MABN.     Here,  as  before, 
the  length  of  the  slip Miru  increases  with  the  dis- 
tance from  C,  and  culing  DF  =  «,  we  find, 

and,  by  reasoning  as  before,  the  energy  of  the  whole 
MABNwUlbe 


igas  I 


bft* 


3a  +  4fl»' 

It  is  evident  that  we  cannot,  in  this  case,  take  x^a 

upon  the  supposition  of  equality  of  compression  and 

dilatation.     Let  us,   therefore,  assume  the  whole 

energy  of  the  side  AN,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 

bfx^      bfx*       . 

we  find 

«»^ 

"^4a»""  12' 


side  MCN,  then  making 


if. 


,^+£.  =  4"<lS=.+*.x.=... 


3a 


and  taking  the  root  of  this  equation,  we  get  j=r.  ^^^ 

or  nearly  \  a,  in  which  case  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  fibres  of  the  broad  side  are  strained  little  more 
than  one  half  of  those  at  the  opposite  edge.  It  is 
perhaps  possible,  therefore,  that  a  triangular  bar  may 
fail  at  the  edge,  and  yet  not  be  broken  by  the  strain, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  experiments  were  made 
on  this  pobt. 

Upon  the  principle  of  equality  of  compression  and 
dilatation,  which  is  certainly  the  most  probable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  bending,  it  does  not  appear  how  the 
superabundant  strength  of  the  broad  side  of  the  beam 
can  be  brought  into  action  ;  its  superiority,  therefore, 
in  one  position  over  another,  is  a  mere  deception  of 
hypothesis.  But  if  we  suppose  the  compressibility 
and  dihitibility  different,  which  without  doubt  is  ul- 
timately the  case  in  most  bodies,  (thus  oak  cM'ries 
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Fig.  ti. 


T\t»ry  of  less  than  fif  as  a  pillar,  but  more  as  a  tie, )  tlien  we 
.^^P""7'  n^^y  suppose  the  greater  breadth  of  the  side  of  the 
'*  bar  to  become  useful  in  re&isting  a  etrain ;  but  this  is 

a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  theory,  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  the  bar  may  be  best  situated  either 
way.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  question  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  engineer ;  for  until  it  be  asceriained, 
It  is  evident  that  the  form  of  flanges,  scantlings  of 
IrUEses,  &c.  must  be  left  entirely  to  chance,  and  in 
making  them  he  may,  instead  of  strengthening  hit 
work.»be  only  adding  a  cumbrous  load. 

We  may  collect  from  the  above  enquiry  that  our 
triangular  section  will  begin  to  give  way  at  the  point, 
when  the  distance  of  the  neutral  line  from  the  base  is 
-J^of  its  distance  from  the  vertex,  and  therefore  -^  of 
the  altitude  of  the  triangle  :  At  that  time  the  verti- 
cal part  being  on  full  stretch,  we  have  its  energy  act- 
ing at  ^  of  TT  of  the  altitude  of  the  triangle  from  the 
neutral  hue  MN,  and  the  part  CMN  will  be  to  the 
whole  bar  as  the  squares  of  the  altitudes  CD  and  CR, 
viz.  9* :  H'rrSl  :  196,  that  is,  the  energy  of  the  verti- 
cal part  of  the  triangle  is  i^^  of  the  absolute  cohe- 
sion, acting  at  the  distance  of  t\  of  the  depth  or  al- 
titude; the  other,  or  trapezoidal  part,  must  of  course 
be  exerting  the  same  energy*  so  that  in  triangular 
bars  we  may  suppose  the  absolute  cohesion  acting  at 
the  distance  of  .088,  or  about  -,'t  of  the  depth  otthe 
triangular  bar  from  the  neutral  line :  or  the  absolute 
strength  is  to  the  resistance  to  cross  strain.,  as  the 
length  of  this  beam  to  about  iV  of  *^^  depth,  so  that 
it  is  little  more  than  half  the  strength  of  a  rectangle 
of  equal  depth,  and  the  same  contents. 

M  e  may  Icani  from  this  case  of  how  much  impor- 
tance it  is  that  the  compression  should  be  attended 
to.  By  neglecting  to  do  so,  some  writers  of  reputa- 
tion have  fallen  into  serious  mistakes.  There  is  ano- 
ther cate^  similar  to  this,  given  by  Emerson  and  others : 
it  is  said  that  a  hollow  tube  becomes  stronger  by 
bringing  the  interior  opening  nearer  to  the  side,  which 
becomes  concave  by  the  strain  ;  hut  like  the  above, 
this  depends  entirely  on  the  relation  between  the 
compressibility  and  ditatibility  of  the  materials 
of  the  tube.  In  like  manner  we  reject  the  proposi- 
tions said  to  point  out  the  strongest  position  of  ft 
beam  having  a  trapezodial  section,  and  others  of  the 
bame  kind  usually  given  by  authors ;  they  are  merely 
deceptions  of  hypotheses.  The  truth  is,  that  in  most 
kinds  of  timber  the  position  of  the  beam  is  just  the 
reverse  of  that  usually  recommended.  In  most  of 
them  we  shall  find  the  compressibility  to  be  much 
greater  than  the  dilatation.  The  greater  dimension 
must,  therefore,  be  thrown  to  that  side  which  is  like- 
ly to  be  compressed,  and  a  beam  broader  on  one  side 
than  the  other  will  be  strongest  with  the  broad 
side  uppermost,  when  it  is  supported  at  the  two 
ends. 

In  stone,  however,  the  reverse  is  most  likely  to 
be  the  case  ;  but  is  needless  now  to  go  farther,  the 
reader  roust  perceive  that  the  whole  is  matter  of  ex- 
periment. •» 

We  may  see  the  propriety  of  several  maxims,  which 
have  been  long  familiar  to  the  experienced  workman. 
If  a  mortice  is  to  be  cut  out  of  a  beam,  the  worst 
place  is  to  take  it  out  of  that  side  which  becomes 
convex  by  the  strain,  as  (Fig.  7.  No.  I.)  The  concave 


stance  ^^ 
f  t%^-«k^l 


side  (as  No.  2.)  will  be  much  better»  smee  its  plar*  71 
will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  by  the  t^  " 

but  towards  the  middle  (No.  3.)  will  be  the  be  v.  .^ 
all,  since  the  parts  near  the  neutral  line  are  suiFerine  £^ 
little  or  no  strain,  and  even  there  it  should  be  placed  Pig 
towards  the  concave  side  rather  than  theconrex.  S«| 

When  a /u/(,  or  strap,  is  to  be  applied  to  a  piece  of 
timber,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  convex  side,  as  No«. 
4'  and  5.  j 

Though  we  have  supposed,  hitherto,  that  the  beaoi  Bm 
is  fixed  in  a  wall,  and  strained  by  a  load  at  the  ooter  p^ 
end,  it  is  not  difficult  to  extend  the  results  we  have  ^'|i 
got  to  the  more  usual  case  of  a  beam  supported  ai  ' 
both  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle.  i 

X.et  AB,  Fig.  8,  be  such  a  beam,  resting  on  the  Fij, 
props  £,  F,  and  bearing  the  weight  W  on  its  middle 
C.     It  is  clear  that  the  props  £,  F,  between  them, 
bear  the  whole  weight  of  W ;  and  that  the  resistance 
of  £,  F,  produces  a  strain  exactly  the  same  as  if 
weights  etj]  together  equal  to  W,  were  bung  at 
ends  of  the  beam  a  0,  balanced  at  the  prop  c 
the  forces  will  have  the  opp>osite  direction.     In 
case,  we  know,  that  the  weights  e  and  J'  will  be  to  ^^ 
each  other  inversely,  as  tiieir  distances  from  the  prop 
c.     That  is,  e  '.f% ;  bd  i  da;  the  ends  a  and  b  tend 
to  descends  and  the  beam  to  part  in  the  section  DC* 
The  situation  of  each  half  is  therefore  the  saotc 
if  the  other  were  built  into  a  wall  as  far  as  the 
CD  ;  thence  we  conclude  that  a  beam,  which  is  su 
ported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  wil 
carry  twice  as  much  as  a  beam   which  projects  h 
its  length  from  a  wall,  and  loaded  at  the  extremity. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cross  strain  produced  io  C 
is  the  greatest ;  and  that  it  diminishes  as  we  pass  t 
wards  the  end  of  the  beam.     For  the  same  force 
acts  in  gh  by  a  shorter  lever  bg.    If  we  suppose  ti 
weight  W  shifted  off  to  G,  then  the  pressure  on 
is  as  GB,  and  the  lever  by  which  it  acts  at  GH  i 
AG  ;  the  effort  is  therefore  as  AG  X  G  B,  or  as  the 
product  of  the  two  segments  of  the  beam. 

Again,  the  strain  at  CD  will  be  as  GBxA 
which  will  also  be  the  strain  at  GH,  v 
weight  is  applied  at  CD.     We  are  i. 
sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  strains  p 
one  pan  of  the  timber,  by  loads  laid  on  at  aoj 
part. 

Suppose,  next,  the  ends  of  the  beam  proloagcd 
yond  the  props  to  the  points  M  and   N,  and  to 
there  firmly  held  down,  the  beam  will  be  able  to 
twice  the  load  W  that  it  carried  before.      For  Si 
po»e  the  part  CD  to  be  sawn  through,  the  wctglit 
is  just  sumcient  to  break  it  at  A  and  B ;  auid 
weight  of  equal  magnitude  would  have  been  requi 
to  overcome  tiie  cohesion  at  CD,  independent  of  ihf] 
exterior  support. 

It  may  appear  from  this,  that  the  joiate  of 
would  be  stronger  by  being  built  firmly  into  the  wtUs. 
But  the  hold  that  is  thus  obtained  is  much  too  ibofV 
to  be  of  great  service;  and  besides,  it  acta  as  a  po*net» 
ful  lever,  in  tending  to  shatter  the  wall.  But  vbefl 
joists  can  be  carried  across  partitions,  purlins  extend- 
ed to  three  or  more  truss  fi^mes,  or  rafters  extet>de4 
over  the  purlins,  &c.  it  is  of  great  importance  to  make 
them  in  one  piece,  as  they  are  then  of  dotibk  tb^ 
strength. 
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'  uf  Let  us  oow  proceed  to  the  itrain  which  u-Mes  from 
"T'  a  load  dictributed  unifomilv  over  the  beam ;  of  which 
^  kind  the  weight  of  the  beam  itaelf  ik  one  of  the 
moat  important. 

We  must  luppose  the  whole  of  the  load  thoa  dif- 
foied,  to  be  united  in  iti  centre  of  gravity,  which,  in 
the<Mtte  of  uniform  distribution,  wul  be  the  middle 
of  the  piece. 

Thus,  to  find  the  strain  at  GH  arising  from  the 
weight  of  the  beam  AB,  we  may  suppose  the  weight 
•f  the  beam  accumulated  in  the  pomt  D,  and  the 
atnin,  which  the  weight  of  a  part  AD  producea  at 
6H,  will  be  as  the  weight  AD  X  DA  X  GB. 

Therefore  the  strain  on  the  middle  of  a  beam  ntn- 
hnoly  loaded,  is  half  the  weight  of  the  load  acting 
by  the  lever  DB ;  and  the  strain  at  G  is  half  the 
iMd  acting  by  the  lever  GB,  and  is  therefore  greatest 
of  att  at  the  point  D,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  beam. 

Since  the  strain  in  the  various  sections  of  the  beam 
•Ito  varies  eontiderably,  it  becomes  of  importance  to 
detennioe  the  various  proportions  of  the  beam,  so 
that  it  may  be  equally  strong  in  ever^  part.  The 
•trength  must  be  everywhere  proportioned  to  the 
•train  i  should  it  be  anywhere  greater,  this  addition^ 
al  power  will  be  useless,  for  it  cannot  be  brought  in>. 
toactkm. 

Suppose  the  beam  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  strained' 
hy  a  Josd  it  the  extremity. 

If  the  upper  and  lower  sides  are  panllel,  i.  e.  if 
the  depth  he  given,  the  horixontal  section  must  be  a 
trnngle ;  or  the  two  rides  are  vertical  pfames,  meeti- 
ng u  an  edge  at  the  extremity.  For  the  strength, 
aa  we  have  snowv  above,  is  as  the  breadth,  muki^ied 
into  the  >Quare  of  the  depth,  and  divided  by  the 
length,  "niltthe  strength  may  be  everywhere  the 
itoie,  the  breadth  must  therefore  be  proportwnal  to* 
thc  limgihjf  for  the  depth  is  given.  See  Fig.  9.  where 

-  If  the  breadth  be  g^ven,  we  must  have  the  length-' 
proportional -to  the  square  of  the  depth,  which  is- 
done  by  making  the  depths  the  ordinates  of  a  com^- 
mod  semiparabola,  (Fig.  10.)  where  BC*=CD*. 

If  the  beam  be  pyramidal  or  conical,  having  its  iMse 
iii'the  upright  wul,  t. «.  if  its  vertical  sections  be  n- 
miv  figures,  as  circles,  squares.  See ;  then  since  d*i' 
is  aa  rf>,  we  must  form  the  diameter  or  side  so  as-  to 
have  its  cube  proportional  to  the  length,  or  so  as  to 
be  the  ordiuate  of  the  cubic  parabda,  (Fig.  11.)  BC 

■  The  same  forms  are  proper  for  the  arms  of  a  lever, 
obaervhig  that  the  greater  of  the  three  pressures  is- 
to  be  applied  at  the  junctioaof  the  base^  or  thickest 
piacesL 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  different 
Ibnna  of  Figs.  9,  10, 11,  are  all  equal^  strong,  they 
are  kiot,*  however,  equally  stiffs  Fig.  9.  having  the 
npri^  end,  will  bend  least  on  the  whole ;  Fig.  10. 
mD  Deodtaoat«-a  property  which  may  have  its  use  in 
foffBuog  spring  s»  &c. 

It  ia  not  necessary^  theoretically  speaking,  that  the 
UBoer  or  under  side  of  Fig.  la  should  be  straight. 
Tbe  praper  depth  being  -preserved,  we  may  place  the 
beaaf  dtner  way,  divide  the  curvature  between  the 
upper  aad  lower  sides,  w  give  the  beam  any  proposed 
camber.    In  straight-fibred  timber,  howeveri  we  will 
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naturally  put  the  straight,  face  to  that  side  which  is  Theory  of 
stretched  by  the  strain  ;  as  well  to  prevent  their  parts  Carp^J^* 
from  tearing,  as  to  procure  greater  stiffness.     The    ~'   ' 
same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  other  figures.- 
They  will  occur  to  the  intelligent  engineer.     It  is 
evident  that  the  same  remarks  and  construction  wilK 
apply  to  a  joist  which  is  loaded  at  a  particular  point, 
and  supported  at  both  ends.    It  is  in  the  same  state' 
as  the  lever  above-mentioned. 

When  the  weight  to  be  Bupported  is  uniformly  dis^ 
tributed  over  the  beam,  the  forms  are  considerably 
different  from  these. 

The  strain  on  any  section  arises  from  the  weight 
distributed  over  the  pan  beyond  it.  This  weight, 
being  distributed  uniformly,  will  be  as  the  length  be- 
yond the  section,  and  it  may  be  supposed  accumula> 
ted  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  will  be  in  the  mid' 
die  of  that  length ;  so  that  it  acts  with  a  leverage  al-- 
so  proportioBalto  the  length ;  and  the 'Strain  produ- 
ced is  therefore  proportional-  to  the  square  of  the 
length.  Now  the  strength  of  the  section  is  as  the 
breadth  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  depth; 

If  the  breadth,  therefore,  oe  given,  that  is,  if  the 
beam  must  have  upright  parallel -sides,  we  must  make 
the  square  of  the  depth  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  length  beyond  the  section,  that  ia,  the  depth  as 
the  length ;  and  the  beam  becomes  a  triangular  prism, 
as  Fig.  9.  only  having  the  extreme  edge  at  B  placed 
not  vertically,  but  horizontally. 

If  the  depth  be  given,  or  if  the  upper  and  under 
sides  be  parallel  planes,  then  the  breadth  must  be 
formed  proportional  to  the  square  of  the;  length  be' 
yond  the  section ;  and  the  beam  becomes  the  same  as- 
Fig.  10.  only  placed  on  the  flat  side,  or  the  horizontal 
section  «  formed  by  birches  of  the  common  parabola. 

If  the  beam  must  be  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal 
shape,  or  rather  if  the  vertical  sections  must  be  every- 
where similar  figures,  then  the  cube  of  the  diameter 
must  be  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  end, 
and  the  sides  of  the  beam  are  arches  of  thesemicubt- 
cal  parabola. 

It  is  erident  that  the  same  observations  as  formerly  P[.atk 
made  resuecting  camber  may  be  again  repeated  here.  CXII.' ' 

It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  apply  these  deduc-  Fig.  8. 
tbns  to  the  form  of  a  joist  uniformly  loaded  through 
its  whole  length. 

We  have  already  showm  that  the  strain  oirany  point 
C,  Fig.  8,  from  a  load  laid  on  another  point  G,  is 
proportional  to  the  rectangle  GB  x  AC,  being  the 
distances  of  the  points  G  and  C  from  the  ends  next 
each.  The  strains,  therefore,  which  are  produced  at 
two  points  o&  the  same  side,  will  be  to  each  other  aa 
their  distances  from  the  end ;  and  the  strain  under  the 
load  is  as  the  rectangle  of  the  segments  on  each  side, 
and  is  therefore  greatest  in  the  middle.  ■ 

For  the  strain  produced  at  any  point  G  by  a  load 
uniformly  distributed,  we  may-  suppose  the  load  on- 
the  part  GB  accumulated  in  its  centre  of  gravity, 
which  vrill  therefore  be'  distant  ^OB  from  B ;  its  ef.^ 
fort  at  G  will  be  proportional  to  ^Gfi  X  G  A }  and 
the  load  in  the  part  AG  will,  for  the  same  reason, 
produce  a  strain  as  ^GA  X  GB ;  the  sum  of  these 
will  therefore  be  likewise  proportional  to  the  rect- 
angle of  the  segments  AG  and  GB ;  and  we  have 
the  same  propoitira  of  strain  for  the  load  uoiformly  . 
9  • 
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Theory  of  distributed,  as  for  a  load  laid  OD  directly  at  the  point 
V  P^"""/;  G  ;  whfrtfore,  to  make  a  joisl  eqttally  strong  in  all 
Us  pnrlx  against  a  ioa'i  lal/  on  if  ani/  point  toktn  at 
random  or  against  a  load  iiniformlff  distributed  over 
it,  ire  mu't  have  ik-' slrcnglh  at  each  point  propurlion- 
at  to  the  rectangle  under  the  Ixvo  segments  of  the  beam. 

If  thtretorc  the  breadth  be  given,  the  square  of 
the  depth  must  be  everywhere  proportional  to  the 
rectangle  of  the  segments,  that  is,  the  depths  must  be 
the  ordtoates  of  an  ellipse.. 

If  the  depth  be  given,  the  breadth  must  be  as 
AGxGB, 

If  ihe  beam  be  pyramidaU  or  have  its  cross  sec- 
tions everywhere  similar,  the  cube  of  the  diameter 
must  be  as  the  rectangle  of  the  segments  AG  X  GD. 

The  joist  which  is  loaded  at  some  particular  point 
will  be  of  equal  strength  throughout,  when  the 
strength  of  each  transverse  section,  between  the  load 
and  either  end  is  as  the  distance  from  that  end.  It  is 
needless  here  to  repeat  the  forms,  being  merely  ex- 
tensions of  the  Figures  9>  10.  1 1,  to  the  opposite  tide, 
at  the  point  of  support,  which  here  becomes  the 
point  loaded. 

The  strain  upon  a  beam  may  be  merely  that  ari- 
sing from  its  own  weight.  The  determination  of  the 
proper  form  for  such  a  case  is  not  quite  so  simple  as 
the  others,  for  the  very  form  which  is  sought  must 
be  known  ere  we  can  discover  the  weight  to  be  re- 
sisted. 

To  consider  this  subject  in  a  familiar  way,  it  is 
evident  that  the  increase  of  breadth  merely  gives  no 
additional  strength,  since  the  load  to  be  rcBi&ted  in- 
creases along  with  it.  The  increase  of  length  dimi 
oishes  the  strength,  first,  by  increasing  the  had  ;  se- 
condly, by  increasing  also  the  leverage  with  which  it 
acts. 

The  increase  of  the  depth,  though  it  brings  a  pro- 
portionally greater  load,  yet,  since  the  strength  also 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  depth,  the  resistance  to 
fracture  increases  with  the  depth  ;  and  we  may  on  the 
whole  infer,  that  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  its 
own  weight,  is  directly  as  its  depth,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  length.  We  must  therefore  make  these 
two  dimensions  proportional ;  that  is,  the  depth  CD, 
Fig.  10,  the  breadth  being  given,  must  be  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  distance  BC,  or  the  side 
BDF  mu!)t  be  the  curve  of  a  common  piirabula. 

The  reader  acquainted  with  the  art  of  analysva  may 
wish  to  see  this  problem  reaulved  in  another  way. 
Let  the  distance  BC=x,  and  CD=y,  QDdc  an  in' 
definite  small  increment  of  the  magnitude,  it  is  equal 
to  yx.  Its  momentum  round  the  fulcrum  B  is  x^x. 
Suppose  now  that  y  is  as  Xm,  or  as  some  power  of  x, 

then  the  contents,  or  weight  of  BCD  is ,  ;  also 

2^  x=x„i  'x,  of  which  the  fluent  or  whole  momen> 

turn  is- — ; .     The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 

of  BCD  from  the  point  B,  will  be  found  by  dividing 

x"*'  xC"*') 

thii  by  the  weight,  viz.  —  - , ,  the  result  is  — —7, 


(x«*'> 
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and  the  distance  of  Cfce  iame  point  frona  c  h  x ^-j 

=  — — „.  Multiply  this  by  the  weiglit,  or  r' 

we  have  the  strain,  or  CD^, 


»«mI 


X-*' 
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strain  must  be  as  the  square  ot  the  depth,  th^  breadt! 
being  given,  or  as  j^*,  or  as  x*",  thcriforc  »n-f-2=:2 
aud  w=2,  or  the  depth  is  a->  the  square  of  the  disuu 
from  the  extremity,  as  beforr. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  projecting  beam  becomes 
able  to  bear  its  weight  as  its  length  is  increa<M-d.     A 
enlargtment  of  the  depth  gives  us  sirt' 
portioned  to  that  enlargement,  while  .  J 

enlargement  of  the  length  gives  a  strain  wiuci*  u 
the  squasff.  By  enlarging  any  structure,  thrrcfo 
we  weaken  it.  By  dimini&faing  it  proportiooaliy.  we 
strengthen  it.  This  increase  of  relative  strength  al^ 
lows  a  reduction  u(  weight  and  stuff,  by  which  meaa4 
we  have  a  diminution  of  expence,  and  an  ;ncreaae 
mob.lity.  Hence,  a  structure  may  appear  very  strung. 
in  the  model,  which  will  not  hang  together  in  tho 
great ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  limit  set  oy  nature  :a 
the  increase  of  structures  composed  of  gireo  mtttm 
rials.  The  cohesion  of  the  tree  is  greater  than  tbat 
of  the  shrub,  which  again  ii  greater  tbaii  that  of  tb« 
herb.  The  sapling  gets  firmer  as  it  increases  to  the 
oak,  which,  were  it  to  grow  50  times  bigger  than  it 
is,  could  not  stand,  though,  with  the  lightness  uf  6r» 
it  should  luvc  the  toughness  of  irou.  Were  a  mas 
twice  as  long  as  he  is,  he  would  break  his  bones  b|i 
falling  along. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  strain  as  ictiag 
perpendicularly  to  the  beam  :  This  is  the  simj^ipt 
case,  and  one  of  most  irequeot  occurrence ;  but  k 
often  happens  that  the  load  acts  obliquely  to  the 
beam.  The  slanting  rafter,  for  example,  is  oblique- 
ly  strained  by  the  weight  of  the  roof,  since  gravitj 
acts  in  vertical  lines. 

Tt  is  not  difficult  to  compute  the  effect  of  this 
dification,  as  far  as  to  find  the  equivalent  perpcvdi* 
cular   pressure.      Let  the  load   W,   Fig.    %  «ct  w 
the  line  CX,  and  be  represented  by  it. 

Then^  according  to  the  usual  theory  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  pressures,  its  effect  will  be  equivalent  to  t«w 
others,  viz.  CT  directly  across  the  beam,  and  CV 
in  the  direction  of  the  beam;  CX  is  to  CT  M  rs* 
dius  to  the  cosine  of  TC,  wherefore  the  cross  strain 
is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  anfle 
of  obliquity  from  the  perpendicular.  This  is  all  tost 
is  usually  given  by  authors  on  this  rr.c  '  ""  >n  of 
straius ;  and  they  thence  infer,  that  an  ,      Setn 

OP  will  bear  as  great  a  load  (Fig.  1.)  a;i  the  bini'fun 
zontal  beam  MN,  of  which  the  verliual  section  is  tkr  rxu 
same.  ''i' 

But  this  is  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  subject. 
We  might  as  well  infer,  that  a  beam  perfectly  wp- 
right  need  have  no  thickness,  wluch  wi^uld  be  ao« 
surd.     There  is  one  part  of  the  ^ 
view.      The  beam   is  loaded   len^; 
pressed  or  drawn  longitudinally  by  the  fone 
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*J  We  must  provide  for  tUit  force  in  addition  to  the 
7|  strength  required  against  the  cross  strain.  And,  in- 
dependent of  the  strength  which  this  load  requires, 
the  resistance  to  the  cross  strain  itself  is  greatly  ino>- 
dified  hy  it.  The  quantity  of  the  beam  in  rig  4> 
which  is  under  compression,  will  be  increased ;  when 
XCV  is  an  acute  angle,  the  neutral  point  D  will 
therefore  be  nearer  the  upper  side,  and  the  quantity 
of  hbres  under  dilatation  will  be  diminished.  The 
reverse  will  be  the  case  when  the  oblique  force  acts 
in  any  direction  beyond  the  perpendicular  CW,  so 
that  vex  becomes  an  obtuse,  angle.  The  dilated 
part  will  then  increase,  and  the  part  under  compres- 
sion will  diminish.  We  know  too  Uttle  of  the  cor- 
puscular  forces,  to  say  exactly  what  Jnay  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  it  may  tend  mate- 
rially to  weaken  the  beam.  The  compression  or  ex- 
tention  may  be  so  very  great,  that  a  very  small  cross 
strain  may  suffice  to  complete  the  rupture ;  yet  this 
is  a  case  which  is  sometimes  unavoidable.  The  most 
coonnous  strains  to  which  framings  of  carpentry  are 
sub^cted  are  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  skill  oi  the  engi- 
neer is  particularly  shown  in  reducing  every  load  to 
a  direct  pressure  or.  pull  in  the  length  of  the  beam, 
and  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  tend  in  the  small- 
est degree  to  disturb,  this  arran^ment.  By  the  set- 
tling and  sagging;  of  the  work,  pieces  come  often  to 
exert  very  various  and  yet  very  considerable  strains^ 
which  were  originally  supposed  and  intended  to  be 
inactive. 

When  the  oblique  load  upon  a  beam  is  such,  that 
it  increases  with  the  increase  of  length,  as  the  roof 
over  a  rafter  or  the  like,  we  have  another  reason  for 

f'ving  the  beam  a  greater  scantling.  If  MN  and  OP, 
ig.  1,  be  loaded  equally  per  foot  in  length,  OP 
carries  more  in  the  ratio  of  PD  to  DN.  To  be 
eqnally  strained,  therefore,  DP  must  be  made  broad- 
er* or  placed  nearer  its  neighbours*  in  the  ratio  of 
DP  to  DN;  or  its  depth  increased,  in  the  ratio  of 
the  square  root  of  DN  to  the  square  root  of  DP. 
In  the  case  of  a  rafter,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
weight  increases  as  we  pass  downwards ;  and  hence 
they  must  be  thickened  below.  In  a  kingpost,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weieht  of  the  post  itself  is  a  load 
which  increases  towarcu  the  top ;  and  we  place  the 
thick  part  of  that  post  (as  it  is  improperly  called)  to 
tiie  upper  end. 

.  We  may  now  return  again  to  the  case  of  a  beam 
Qpin|>resscd  lengthwise,  which  is  Uable  to  be  so  much 
modified  by  the  resistance  to  bending. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  how  a  pressure  acting  on 
a  itrught  beam  or  post  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
cwa.b^  it.  It  is  evident,  that  the  case  arises  from 
the  unequal  compressibility  of  the  sides.  One  side 
of  the  beam  must  be  supposed  to  act  as  a  fulcrum, 
to  enable  the  mcumbent  weight  to  compress  the  other 
aide.  But  this  state  of  the  case  soon  ^ceases.  As 
the  compression  goes  on«  the  fulcrum  or  centre  of 
wpport  shifts  graduaUy  towards  the  concave  side ; 
and  when  the  post  is  so  far  bent,  that  the  Une  of  di- 
rection of  the  load  passes  without  it*  the  concave 
parts  must  be  in  a  state  of  compression,  and  if  the. 
post  supports  the  load^  the  convex  parts  must  be  in 
a  state  of  extensi<Mi.  This  situation  of  thtags  bean 
an  intimate  iciemblasce  to  the  actios  of  a  cross  atniit 


on  one  end  of  a  beam^  of  which  the  other  end  is  built  Theory  of 
into  a  wall ;  we  may  say,  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  C^rpmr^ 
the  condition  of  such  a  beam,  when  pulled  in  the   ^^* 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  load  acts. 

Let  ACB,  in  Fig.  2,  represent  the  position  of  Plate 
the  neutral  fibre ;  then  drawing  the  perpendicular  S^^'J* 
DC,  we  may  say,  that  the  strain  on  the  section  e/    *>'  " 
is  the  same  as  if  the  weight  A  were  applied  at  the 
end  D  of  the  lever  DC  e,  of  vrhich  e  is  the  fulcrum, 
and  balanced  by  the  resistance  to  compression  in  the 
part  C/,  and  to  dilatation  in  the  part  Ce;  or  as  these 
two  resistances  must  be  equal,  we  may  conceive  it 
balanced  by  twice  the  resistance  to  dilatation  in  the 
part  C  e,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight. 

If  therefore  we  knew  exactly  where  the  neutral 
point  C  was  situated,  we  would  thereby  be  enabled 
at  once  to  determine  the  strain  on  a  post  or  strut« 
which  was  bent  to  a  given  degree.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, theory  seems  here  to  fail  us.  The  proportiou 
between  the  extension  and  compression  produced  by 
equal  forces  can  only  be  learned  by  experiment. 

We  may,  luiwcver,  draw  some  useful  general  infer- 
ences. 

I.  It  is  evident,  that  the  greatest  strain  will  be  at 
the  place  where  the  post  is  most  bent  from  the  straight 
line.  For  the  arm  of  the  lever  DC  will  then  be  the 
greatest,  and  it  is.  not  Ukely  that  the  arm  C  e  will  be 
any  where  less. 

II.  The  strain  appears  to  be  nearly  proportional 
to  the  distance  of  the  section  from  the  line  AB.— 
But  we  cannot  say  so  with  certainty,  as  there  may 
possibly  be  the  same  change  in  the  arm  beyond  the 
neutral  line,  as  in  the  part  CD,  by  a  shift  in  the  vir- 
tual fulcrum.  Euler,  therefore,  the  only  author  of 
reputation  who  has  treated  of  tMs  subject,  and  after 
him  Emerson  upon  Euler's  principles,  have  falleu 
into  considerable  errors,  when  they  say  the  strain  ia 
proportional  to  the  ordinate  CD,  or  rather^D,  as 
they  have  it.  In  the  first  and  second  hypotheses 
abOTe  mentioned  for  the  cress  strain,  this  would  be 
indeed  true  ;  but  we  have  already  shown  the  falsity 
of  these  hypotheses,  and  the  necessity  of  attend- 
iiig  to  the  compression.  If  that  be  necessary  in 
treating  of  the  strain  directly  across,  it  is  still  more 
indispentibie  here,  where  the  very  essence  of  the 
strain  consists  in  its  compressing  the  timber. 

In  the  great  and  most  dangrerous  loads,  as  the 
trussed  centres  for  heavy  vaultings,  or  the  like,  the 
compressed  part  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  sec- 
tion, which,  by  rennoving  the  neutral  point  very  near 
to  the  convex  side,  not  only  increases  the  strain,  by 
extending  the  arm  DC,  but  diminishes  the  power  of 
resistance,  by  leaving  fewer  fibres  for  distension ;  and 
these  few  acting  by  a  shorter  arm  of  the  lever  than 
before.  Upon  this  principle,  we  may  again  account 
for  the  facility  with  which  a  very  trifling  cross  strain 
is  enabled  to  break  a  beam  which  is  under  very  great 
compression. 

III.  At  the  pomt  B,  where  the  crooked  beam  ia 
intersected  by  nie  line  of  direction  of  the  load,  there 
is,  properly  speaking,  no  cross  strain  ;  it  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  there  is  no  strain  at  all,  as  Eu- 
ler has  hastily  subposed;  The  tmth  is,  the  strain  is  of 
the  simple  lateral  kind^aod  the  upper  part  AB  tends 
to  part  from  the  lowei^  by  lUding  aloAg  the  section 
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OP.    The  itrain  h  tbe  aimple  load  A,  laid  on  at  the  ReqinredthelaidwfakbnayiiEfaimelTaeaBK  Tha 

point  O,  and  the  strength  tvrifting  it  is  as  the  depth  beam  irhh  safety  at  4  feet  from  onr  eo£.    '                 <^ 

or  area  of  the  section  OP,  as  aentioDed  in  the  sec-  4x10:  7x7  :  :40:49s  :  1!I55:2SS5  fts.   *2  ^"^ 

lion  on  htenil  resistance.  break  the  beam  tbeie.     One  tfair^  of  tins,  n-  T45Bml 

We  tvould  have  proceeded  to  compare  the  thcore*  ttaj  he  borne  -iritfa  safety. 

tieal  inTestigation  just  g:iYen  with  the  results  of  expe-  Accordiog  to  Emerwn's  egjictinieiei,  «  mA  «( 

rfment ;  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  there  are  good -oak,  one  inch  square  -end  ea-  %a!i  ioaVf  >3p« 

fe«r  of  that  kind  recorded,  which  can  be  turned  to  ported  at  both  ends,  will  bear  in  the  xaa6&  a  load  of 

«ny  good  purpose.     The  compref sibility  and  dilati-  830  lbs.  avoirdnpoir ;  but  rfais  only  for  a  Amt  nm^ 

Utility  of  the  timber  has  been  seldom  thought  of,  at  and  it  breaks  with  more.    The  mit  Aem.  ■EHnoaed 

least  su  far  as  to  subject  it  to  experiment.    We  can  waold  only  ^rre  907  lbs. ;  and,  m  Enawea  tap,  ifaac 

therefore  infer  little  from  the  numerous  experiments  )-  ur  |  of  thu  ioad  only  may  be  dt^Laded  oss  «e 

on  the  transverse  sumgth.    The  varions  aeries  of  think,  on  the  whole,  tbe  mle  sBmht  gna  ham  Baf* 

experiments  by  Belidor,  Duhamel,  Buffou,  &c.  seem  fon  may  be  safely  trusted  to  in  piaujcc    £aenai 

in  generd  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  strength  being  also  states  the  relative  nieugih  of  odKr  tiaber  U 

in  proportion  to  the  breadth  and  square  of  ue  depth,  fallows : 

directly  and  inversely  ai  the  length.    Those,  indeed.  Oak,  plumb-tree,  yew, II 

of  Buffon,  by  hr  the  most  valuable  that  are  on  re*  Ash,  elm, 8r 

cord,  and  which,  by  being  made  on  large  scantlings.  Thorn,  walnut, 7^ 

were  fiee  from  the  irreguurities  unavoidable  in  small  Apple,  elder,  ted  fir,  cherry,  and  pfasKb  .  .    7 

specimras,  would  show  that  the  strength  diminishes  Beec^,  cherry,  hasle, 6| 

io-a  ratio  greater  than  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  Alder,  asp,  birch,  whitr  fir,  wi&ov*    ....    € 

length  ;  and  reasons  might  perhaps  be  given  why  it  He  adds  to  these  ■ 

tfhould  be  so.     But  we  have  already  occupied  too  Iron *...  107 

much  time  on  this  subject .-  and  pern^  it  will  be  Brass, 50 

better  to  give  the  practical  carpenter  a  wnple  artth.         Bone, * S 

metical  rule  derivea  from  these  experiments,  the  re.  Lead, 6} 

suit  of  which  very  nearly  coincides  with  them,  figr  Fine  freestone,  ...< 1 

finding  the  wei^t  whieh  wiU  break  a  bar  of  any 

*=^*W-             ,            ,        ..  y.  Qfthe  ResisUimx  to  TwiMtimg. 

Divide  the  number  651  by  the  length  m  feet,  sob*  * 

tract  10  from  the  quotient,  multiply  the  remainder  This  is  the  strain  that  is  of  moat  impoifce  id  Tintiif 

by  the  breadth  into  the  square  of  tbe  depth,  both  ex.  the  axles  of  mills  or  other  maihiariy,  in  acrewi  of  dl 

pressed  in  inches.    The  retnlt  is  the  greatest  load  m  kinds,  and  in  the  nidden  of  dupa  ;'it  freqamly  afao 

pounds.    This  rule  applies  only  to  acantlugs  of  oak.  occurs  in  masts.    If  we  suppose  the  twiat  to  be  eon- 

EjBomple,  Required  the  weight  aeoesBary  to  break  fined  to  one  plane  of  section  pasnng  directly  across 

an  oak  beam  of  8  inches  square,  aad  18  feet  long,  be-  the  axle,  as  to  the  jonts  between  the  two  paitsofa 

tweeo  the  supports.  fiate,  we  most  suppose  the  reaistanoe  to  arise  firosa  the 

651     ,^    ,»^  .«      .«/.,^     «     «     «    .-- «.  force  of  oAerioB  in  the  particles,  and  to  have  some 

-jg^l0s=26.l6  and  26.16x8x8x8s=lS884.  .^aiion  to  their  number.  *It  is  dear  that  the  parti. 

The  experiments  of  Buffon  gives  IS200.  dea  on  the  outside  of  the  axle  will  be  won  mnmeA 

£r.  8.  Required  the  weight  for  a  4  inch  bar  of  7  than  thoae  nearer  the  centre.    AthatuSort^  wtatf 

feet  long.  USSP^*"'  ^^^""^  exerting  pn^oitionabty  gicatcr  facccft 

7)651(93  ^^  sectioB  wiQ  give  way  when  tbe  exterior  paiticlea 

10  begin  to  give  way ;  for  a  paitide  nearer  cIk  ceatifk 

85X64=5312.    Buffoa'sexperimentgi^e.  ^,^^^%r;^^^T^^J^ 

ta\o  er  leveiagesi     w  oen  toe  section  tKgms  to  give  wif» 

Observe,  that  this  weight  is  that  which  wiH  break  ^"^^^^  may  sappwe  wch  particfe  tolieexwt. 

the  beam  in  a  few  mmut?s.    One  half  of  this  load  ^^^  prooortiwialto  thed^^ 

«.ybe.s^dylddonthebeam,butwingiveh.set  T„  ^ ^^""If^SSf^^ZT^ ^^L 

which  It  does  not  recover.    One  third  may  be  laid  on  ZL^  rr  ^^^_1    r      T^  ^^^i  i   ^^ 

it  for  any  length  of  time  without  injury.  Wherefine  the  d&ct  of  «ich  rmg  wfll  be  aa  ^ 

It  is  tb  be  regretted,  that  we  hai  no  series  of  ex.  '^'^^**"}T     ?« the  number  of  iin|y«ah> 

periments  on  t&  other  kinds  of  timber.     Fir  is  said  f  *f  '^"L!^?*  ""^     Wherefore  we  fi^  a  vttf 

by  Buffon  to  be  r%  of  the  strength  of  oak ;  £mer-  ""Pf*  '^  ^  the  strength  of  nxlea,  m.  Itapio. 

son  makes  it  I;  Parent  4^.    W?sbaU  adopt  the  pro-  po;^al  to  the  cube  of  the  dmmet^. 

portion  ids  al  a  sort  6f  mean.  We  may  draw  ^veral  useful  conduawsu  from  d» 

Required  the  load  which  wiU  break  a  beam  of  fir  pnociple,  even  before  we  endeavour  to  detatmme  tha 

of  14  leet  long  and  3  inches  broad,  by  6  deep.  ?^o"n*  "f'^*  resistance  to  twistmg.  by  drawing  « 

14)651(46:5  from  the  direct  cohesion. 

'       ^  JO  ''**  P^*^  "^^  "^  interior  parts  of  theaxkavcMt  Ihdii 

"hSTk  V  X  s^  i{  V  «— «7<»7t  -.--^i,,  *„  i««u  «tiog  »  powerfally  u  those  towarda  the  ohtsid^  i"*™* 

36.5x5X5XS=WS7t  •'";*»ij»-^*^  Supi^  we  bore  out  the  heart  of  the  axle  a«  fera: 

■  .    *            ""  "*'"'•  half  the  diameter,  the  strength  of  the  remainder  wS 

8)5476  be  as  the  difference  of  the  cubea  of  I  and  S,  that  iit 

i  of  thisy  or  IBM  Ibi.  to  break  the  it  will  be  j^  of  the  entire  piece,  but  the  stuff  is  dimi. 

fir  beam.  oished  one  fourth.    A  saving  Ju  therefore  pracUca. 
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rj  or  ble  in  this  wat*  unce  a  hollow  akle  may  be  formed, 
""7*  "hich,  with  the  same  degree  of  strength,  would  con- 
"f^^  tain  much  less  stuff  than  a  solid  one.  The  hollow 
axle  is  also  stiffer  than  the  other,  as  we  have  shown 
when  treating  of  cross  strains,  and  it  affords  a  much 
lietter  fixture  for  the  flanges  and  arms.  It  is  with 
vood  reason,  therefore,  that  this  improvement  has 
been  of  late  introduced  in  the  formation  of  axles  and 
large  masts. 

The  whole  cohesion  of  the  exterior  circle  of  par- 
ticles being  supposed  exerted,  the  force  of  any  mte- 
riof*  circle  will  be  less  than  that  in  the  proportion  of 
the  squares  of  their  diameters  or  radii.  The  effect 
of  the  whole,  therefore,  will  just  be  -fdsof  the  lateral 
cohesion  of  the  section,  ot-  one- third  the  force  requi- 
red to  cut  the  piece  across,  by  means  of  a  square  edged 
tool.  The  force  required  for  this,  as  we  have  already 
mentiooed,  appears  from  experiment  to  be  consider- 
mbly  greater  than  that  which  would  pull  the  parts 
of  the  beam  directly  asunder. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  this,  in  resisting  an  ex- 
ternal force  which  tends  to  break  the  axle,  let^  re- 
Siresrnt  the  lateral  cohesion  of  any  particle,  r  the  ra- 
ius  of  the  arch,  x  the  distance  of  any  circle  from 
the  centre  ;  then  x  is  the  fluxionary  increment  of  the 
radius,  or  breadth  of  an  indefinitely  small  concentric 
ring,  we  have  the  force  of  any  particle  as  its  exten- 
sion, or  as  the  distance  x  from  the  centre.    That  is, 

/V  •  #  X  St 

t  xt'.  ;^:*^and  the  cohesion  of  the  part  x  is • 

taking  v  at  the  number  d.l4l6,  we  have  the  cohe* 


non  of  a  ring  = 


-"Zfl*. 


;  its  energy  ia  found,  by 


multiplying  this  by  the  length  of  lever  or  distance  x« 
mnd  is  therefore  ^-:^-- — »;   the  fluent  of  thia  is 

T 

|.  .< — y  which,  when  xl=r,  gives  for  the  whole  ener- 
gy of  the  axle  \  irfr^^  Now  *r*  is  the  area,  and 
«^r*  is  the  lateral  cohesion  of  the  section ;  wherefore 
tnc  energy  will  be  found  by  supposing  the  whole 
lateral  cohesioa  exerted  at  ^  of  the  radius  from  the 
ontfie. 

EsmHfle*  Reouired  the  weight  whitih  would 
wrench  off  an  axle  of  fir  1  foot  m  diameter,  acting 
on  it  by  a  lever  or  wheel  at  the  distance  of  3  feet 
fnm  the  centre. 

Take  the  absolute  cohesion  of  fir  SOOOlhs.  per 
•qoaretnch. 
8000xl44x.785»=9M781,  the  cohesion  of  the 

section} 
56  inc. :  II  : :  90i781  :  97700 lbs.  weight  required. 

Though  the  length  of  the  axle  has  not  been  allu- 
ded to  in  these  deductions,  it  is  probable  that  a  con. 
aiderable  degree  of  importance  should  be  attached  to 
it.  In  fibrous  matter  such  as  timber,  the  fibres  will 
be  twisted  op  like  a  skain,  and  made  to  close  upon 
each  other.  The  diameter  of  the  axle  will  be  some- 
what diminished,  and  with  that  the  energy  of  each 
fibre.  The  twisting  produces  also  a  species  of  cross 
attain  upon  them,  while  they  are  violently  drawn  in 
length  I  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  len{^h  of  the  axle 
•ceiiBi  to  have  toinewhat  of  the  action  of  a  kver  ia 
% 


facilitating  the  disruption.  It  is  not  easy  to  subject  Theory  «f 
this  to  calculation ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  result  for  ^P<"^n^; 
a  simple  twist  will  be  thereby  conniderably  reduced.  *   ~ 

The  various  forms  into  which  timber  may  be  bent 
are  innumerable,  and  to  discuss  completely  the  strains 
to  which  even  the  most  simple  and  common  may  be 
subjectedj  would  be  occupation  for  volumes ;  neverthe- 
less we  cannot  entirely  omit  them.  We  have  already, 
in  examining  the  effects  of  bending,  when  treating  of 
cross  strains,  stated  some  of  the  most  important  con- 
clusions. We  shall  now,  therefore,  be  very  brief.  l*tAT« 
Let  ACB,  Fig.  2,  be  the  piece  of  crooked  timber,  CX"'« 
loaded  at  A  to  the  utmost.  Join  AB  draw  the  per-  ^'K'  * 
pendicular  e  CyD.  Let  ACB  represent  the  neu- 
tral fibre.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  change  likely  to 
take  place,  is  the  slipping  of  the  fibres  on  each  other; 
for  as  the  beam  bends  under  the  load,  the  concave 
parts  will  be  somewhat  protruded  beyond  the  con- 
vex :  the  parts  A  e  B  are  stretched.  And  we  might 
cousider  the  whole  as  a  framing,  in  which  Af^  J"B, 
ft  are  struts,  and  A  e,  e  B  are  ties.  But  this  would 
necessarily  lead  us  to  anticipate  other  matter;  we 
shall  therefore  consider  the  weight  A  as  applied  to 
the  virtual  lever  DC  e,  of  which  the  fulcrum  will  be 
C.  The  weight  of  A  apphed  to  D  will  be  balanced 
by  the  resistance  to  extension  in  e  C,  an  equal  re- 
sistance to  compression  in  Qf^  added  to  the  weight 
of  A,  also  comprcssingy^C ;  since  the  force  in^ C  will 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two  in  the  opposite 
direction 

Now  the  weight  of  A  is  constant.  The  extension 
in  e  C,  and  equal  compression  in  Cy,  will  therefore 
increase  with,  and  be  proportional  to,  the  distance 
CD.  Its  amount  would  be  known  as  aforesaid,  did 
we  know  the  position  of  the  neutral  line.  The  part 
C  has  a  tendency  to  fly  out  from  AB,  which  is  re- 
sisted by  the  extension  AD ;  so  this  tendency  of  C 
to  fly  out  is  measured  by  the  cosine  DC,  which  showi 
also  the  strength  of  the  bridle  that  should  prevent  it. 
Hence  we  may  observe,  that  cross  bridles  made  to 
preserve  straight  posts  from  yielding,  may  be  vastly 
smaller  than  those  fir  beams  which  have  already  taken 
a  set,  or  were  originally  crooked. 

If  the  piece  ACB  were  under  distension,  the  rea- 
soning and  magnitude  of  the  parts  would  be  the 
same,  the  mode  of  action  of  the  concave  and  convex 
sides  only  changing.  And  in  hke  manner,  by  at« 
tending  to  the  virtual  leverage,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  mode  of  action  in  even- 
oblique  strain.  When  the  beAm  ACB  is  distended, 
the  parts  C  e  and  C  /  will  tend  to  part  from  each 
other,  and  hooping  tne  beam  there  may  have  a  good 
effect.  The  same  thing  is  likely  to  occur  in  various 
other  instances. 

When  the  piece  is  exposed  to  a  cross  strain,  acting 
in  CD,  and  tne  ends  A,  B  have  abutment,  each  part 
is  undergoing  a  longitudinal  strain,  the  amount  of 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  force  applied,  is  greater 
as  AD  to  DC  neariy,  and  may  reaauy  be  discovered 
by  the  resolution  of  forces.  When  the  parts  A  and 
B  have  no  abutment,  then  the  parts  ByA  must  re- 
sist by  being  extended,  and  the  case  returns  to  one 
in  which  the  parts  AB  are  distended.  It  is  evident 
that  the  power  of  the  cross  strain  will  be  greater  the 
nearer  ACB  b  to  the  itraight  line.    In  luch  a  caK 
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Tlieory  of  again,  Iiooping  the  part  cf  must  be  useful }  and  the 

Cnrpcnuy.  carpenter  of  the  bridge  of  Schaffbausen  has  very 

""  '  properly  introduced  it.    And  upon  similar  principles, 

we  should  doubt  tlic  propriety  of  such  erections  as 

the  Coalbrookdale  bridge  and  others^  where  several 

Earalld  and  curved  bars  are  exposed  to  strains  of  this 
ind,  without  proper  pains  being  taken  to  secure  the 
connection  between  them. 

Of  Joints. 

lointi.  Having  now  considered  in  generaJ  the  various  kinds 

of  strains  which  occur  in  the  works  of  the  carpenter, 
and  having  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  in  our  power, 
to  shew  how  the  strength  of  the  timber  is  made  to 
resist  them,  and  how  this  resistance  can  be  brought 
under  calculation,  we  proceed  to  examine  upon  si- 
milar principles,  the  modes  of  connection  by  which 
these  strains  are  propagated  through  the  different 
parts  of  a  framing.  Upon  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  shall  be  the  more  brief,  as  it  is  handled  in  more 
detail  in  the  practical  part  of  this  article,  by  a  gen- 
tleman  of  well  known  ability.  Another  opportunity 
will  occur  for  treating  of  the  more  complicated  fra- 
mings, as  trusses,  roofs,  centres,  bridges,  ship  frames, 
ftc.  where  we  can  consider  this  subject  upon  prin- 
Iciples  that  are  common  both  to  carpentry  and  iron 
work.  In  the  latter  we  can  form  frames  composed  of 
one  single  piece,  and  we  can,  in  like  manner,  accommo- 
date the  thickness  and  breadth  of  the  parts,  or  their 
length  to  the  strength  we  require,  or  the  uses  they 
are  applied  to,  without  any  weaker  connecting  parts. 
But  in  the  former,  we  must  accommodate  our  framings 
to  the  size  of  our  materials  ;  and  when  these  are  too 
small,  we  must  endeavour  to  joiu  or  pitrce  them,  till 
the  requisite  magnitude  or  strength  btf  attained.  The 
best  method  of  constructing  thcHe  joinings,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  art  of  carpentry. 
Building  The  different  forms  arc  very  numt-rous.     Each  of 

ti[i  beam*,  them  has  its  advantages  in  particular  cases.  The 
leading  principle  with  the  carpenter  and  joiner  should 
be,  to  make  every  joint,  even  those  intended  only  to 
please  the  eye,  as  strong  as  the  case  will  admit.  He 
will  attend  to  the  changes  that  may  take  place  in  liis 
work,  by  swelling,  or  shrinking ;  for  as  this  is  a 
force  altogether  insuperable,  unless  the  change  in 
the  whole  assemblage  be  made  to  act  in  the  same  di- 
rection, he  cannot  prevent  the  smaller  parts  from 
crushmg  or  tearing  away. 

When  the  thickness  or  depth  of  a  beam  is  to  be 
increased,  other  pieces  are  applied  over  or  under  it. 
If  the  strength  of  the  beam  is  to  be  combined  with 
pliabihty,  these  pieces  are  not  fixed  to  the  beam,  but 
bend  and  yield  gradually  hke  the  plates  of  a  coach- 
spring.  Fig.  3.  Where  the  assemblage  is  intended 
to  act  like  an  entire  log,  the  parts  must  be  attached 
together.  Iron  or  wooden  bolls  may  be  driven 
through  them,  or  they  may  be  dovaeUvA  within,  by 
letting  pieces  of  tough  wood  into  the  solid  on  each 
side  of  the  joint.  Fig.  4,  5.  The  pieces  may  be 
fitted  into  the  face  of  the  joint  like  tenons,  or  driven 
across  it  hke  keys  or  wedges.  They  may  be  also 
attached  by  coaki»g,  or  tabling,  Fig.  6,  7,  SiC. 
which  is  uniting  two  or  more  pieces  together  in  the 
iciddle  by  small  tabular  parts  foriped  from  the  solid  of 


one,  and  sunk  into  corresponding  cavities  in  thv  other: 
the  butts  or  end*  of  thebe  prevent  die  pieces  drawiog  ^■ 
asunder  lengthwise. 

Wlien  the  butting  surfaces  brought  into  action  are 
equal,  dctweUing  (Fig.  5.)  is  certainly  preferabk  * 
coaking  or  tabling,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that 
depths  of  the  two  beams  are   preserved  entire  ;  . 
we  know  that  the  thicker  beam  will  be  stronger, 
proportion  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  con 
or  dilated  fibres  from  the  neutral  line.  Obser 
ever,  that  the  beam  is  not  stronger  in  proportion  to 
the  square  of  this  greater  depth,  for  the  quantity  of 
fibres  left  entire  is  supposed,  in  both  cases,  to  be  the 
same.     If  the  fibres  which  are  cut  across  be  contain- 
ed within  that  part  of  the  beam  that  b  coropresicd, 
and  if  close  work  be  made,  the  assemblage  will,  in. 
deed,  be  nearly  as  powerful  as  a  solid  beam  of  equal 
depth,  which  is  a  still  stronger  reason  for  preferring 
the  method  of  dowclling ;  nevertheless,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  appears  more  ingenious,  many  carpcaters  ap- 
pear to  prefer  the  other. 

The  intention  of  both  these  methods  of  jci"'"'  •• 
to  prevent  the  two  pieces  from  slipping  on  cii 
Wlicre  there  is  no  great  risk  of  that,  tfie  iirj'..iuji^ 
need  not  be  very  deep  ;  at  all  events,  when  the  but- 
ting surfaces  are  so  great  as  to  be  able,  without  crip- 
pling, to  shove  off  the  coak  along  the  plane,  there 
cain  be  nothing  gained  by  makinij  them  deeper. 
When  the  one  piece  is  tabled  into  the  other,  we  have 
an  increate  of  hold  and  consequent  strength,  by  deep- 
ening the  indenting  so  far ;  but  wc  have  also  a  dinu- 
nution  of  strength  by  lessening  the  scanthng  of  th* 
beam.  There  is  therefore  a  maximum  here,  or  cer. 
tain  depth,  to  which  we  should  cut,  so  a«  to  make 
the  strongest  compound  beam  of  two  given  balkf. 
Duhamcl  has  made  a  number  of  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  determine  this  point  ;  and  it  appears  fron 
them,  that  the  depth  should  be  about  one  eighth  of 
the  depth  of  the  two  balks,  or  one  seventh  of  tlie 
compound  beam. 

Many  artists   use  an  oblique  scarfing,    instead  of  iariaf 
square  tabling,  as  Fig.  8.     This  practice  does  not  tp-  ""J*^ 
pear  advisable  ;  the  sharp  corner  is  apt  to  be  crip*  ''"'■I'  j 
pled.      DovetaUing  them,  as  in  Fig.  9.  seeins  alio  F>s.lil 
injudicious  ;  the  pieces  are  then  apt  to  tear  each  oilier 
up.     The  experiments  !^f  Duhamcl  appear  clearly 
to  favour  the  method  of  square  tabling,   and  it  baa 
the  advantage  of  acting  both  ways,     Tbe  dflvctaib 
ing  appears  intended  to  take  ahold  of  the  two  pieces, 
and  prevent  them  from  parting.     There  is  a  very  u-  rcai:^< 
genious  method  of  fixing  dowel  pins  and   tree  nails 
in  that  way,  which  may  be  applied  to  other  joints  in 
carpentry.     A  Uttle  split  is  made  in  the  end  of  the 
tree  nail,  and  a  small  wedge  struck  in  it ;  this  wedge 
is  driven  home  when   the   bolt  reaches  the  bottoott 
expands  the  end  of  it,  and  squKzes  it  firmly  agaiatt 
the  Bide  of  the  hole. 

Two  beams  are  often  connected  side  by  side,  with  BsiU^ 
the  intention  of  resisting  strains  in  the  direction  of  the  °^*' 
plane  of  tbe  joining,  or  rather  with  the  view  of  resist-  * 
mg  a  strain  in  every  direction,  as  is  the  case  withtiltf 
parts  of  a  mast,  or  an  axle.     The  feather  and  groove^ 
used  in  flooring,  is  of  the  first  kind,  and  it  is  some* 
times  employed  in  joiniug  beams.  The  feather  looseai 
by  ih«  UDcquai  shriakisg  of  the  beams,  aad  then  it 
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f  may  slide  in  the  groove.  Besides,  this  form  givTB  a 
[•  hold  only  in  one  way,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  masts 
or  axles.  Tabling  the  pieces  together,  or  keeping 
thetn  through  in  the  plane  of  the  joint,  would  be  im- 
proper here,  so  much  of  the  exterior  fibres  as  are  cut 
across  by  the  tabling  are  unfit  for  dibtension,  and 
therefore  the  compound  beam  will  be  weakenerl  a« 
gainst  a  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  joining.  The 
one  piece  may  also  slide  on  the  other  in  that  line,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  admit  of  serious  bendings.  and  the 
form  would  have  no  resistance  against  twisting. 

The  lateral  slide  is  prevented  m  mast-making,  by 
dividing  the  joint  along  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  and 
placing  the  projecting  tablings  alternately  on  either 
side.  fFig-  10  )  Thus  a,  b,  c,  are  projecting  parts, 
and  d,  c,f,  arc  depressions,  the  other  piece  being 
formed  m  the  same  way,  the  pro'iections  of  the  one 
fit  mto  the  depressions  of  the  other,  viz.  a  into  <f,  b 
into  c,  and  c  into_^  which  prevents  the  beams  from 
sliding  on  each  other,  either  longitudinally  or  trans- 
▼erselyiand  resists  twisting  completely. 

Even  this  form  is  not  without  its  defects ;  for,  in- 
dependent of  the  jagged  appearance  of  the  seam, 
which  is  unsightly,  and  lodges  water ;  that  part  of 
the  exterior  side  of  the  beam  which  is  occupied  by 
the  tabling,  is  not  capable  of  resisting  distension  ; 
and  this,  in  the  case  of  a  round  mast  or  yard,  becomes 
of  much  consequence,  as  it  occupies  precisely  the 
most  favourable  situation  for  that  purpose.  The 
maJC-maker,  therefore,  perhaps  with  no  other  view 
than  to  make  a  fair  joint,  does  not  carry  his  tabling 
to  the  exterior  side,  but  leaves  two  or  three  inches, 
of  what  he  calls  good  wood,  keeping  the  coaks  at 
that  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  beam,  Fig.  II. 
This  is  certainly  a  good  practice  ;  and,  of  itself,  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  lateral  tiliding.  The  coak  is 
thereby  placed  in  that  part  of  the  beam  which  is  near 
the  neutral  line.  It  is  not  subject  to  strain^,  for 
which  it  is  not  calculated,  yet  is  sufltcicnt,  by  its 
abutment,  both  laterally  and  longitudinally,  to  make 
a  good  connection  of  the  pieces. 

Another  method,  called  a  running  coak,  is  in  fre- 
quent use  in  the  dock-yards.  The  coak  is  continued 
tae  whole  length  al  ^ng  the  middle,  but  the  butts 
project  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  alternately,  so 
as  to  be  one-third  their  breadth  within  and  without 
each  other.  This  method  has  some  advantages,  a* 
the  coaks  have  a  hold  both  by  the  bottom  aad  one 
tide,  Fig.  12. 

There  is  still  another  method  of  forming  the  al- 
ternate tabling,  which  not  only  gives  a  smooth  seam, 
but  is  also  better  fitted  to  resist  twisting  than  the 
running  coak.  The  tables  have  their  full  depth  in 
the  axis  of  the  joining,  but  are  sloped  off  towards 
the  outside  like  so  many  wedges,  and  end  there  m  a 
straight  edge.  This  form  has  the  full  strength  of 
its  fibres  at  the  exterior  side  against  every  strain,  and 
the  connection  formed  at  the  axis  is  suincieutly  firm 
to  make  the  parts  act  together,  Fig.  13. 

All  these  forms  admit  of  hooping  well ;  and  by 
making  the  interior  part  somewhat  full,  we  may  com- 
preu  Uie  soft  heart  of  the  tree  so  far  as  to  render 
the  astemblage  much  stronger  than  an  entire  tree  of 
equal  size. 

Timber  is  also  pieced,   in   order  to  increase  its 


length;  and  there  are  a  variety  of' methods  of  effect-  Theory  ot 
ing  this,  some  of  them  very  ingenious.  The  strongest,  t^-Tpeatry. 
and  at  the  same  time  the  simplest  method  of  length-  ^"^^ 

ening  a  beam,  whvther  it  be  a  post,  a  tie,  or  a  rafter,  Lenetheu- 
is  to  compose  it  of  several  pieccst  which  are  so  placed  ing  of 
that  they  may  break  joint,  to  use  the  mason's  phrase,  beams. 
The  necessary  connection  among  them  can  be  given 
i<t  any  of  the  ways  we  have  just  mentioned,  Fig.  l*.  Plate 
We  are  thus  enabled  in  ties,  to  make  certain  of  the  CXIII. 
cohesion  of  all  the  pieces  but  one  ;  and  it  is  obvious,     S* 
that  the  strength  increases  with  the  number  of  pieces. 
Besides,  the   connection   among  them  becomes  the 
more  certain,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the 
surfaces  of  attachment. 

/VjAi'w^  a  beam  is  something  of  this  kind.     It  con-  Fithinr. 
sists  of  clapping  a  piece  of  solid  wood   over   a  joint, 
and  attaching  it  firmly  to  both  parts,  either  by  bolts  Rg.  \^ 
or  tabling.  (Fig.  15.)   A   strap  is  frequently  placed 
over  such  a  joint,  connecting  the  heads  of  neighbour-      "PP"*^' 
ing  bolts.     This  is  merely  a  jtfxA  of  iron. 

An  eminent  writer  has  said^  that  no  tie  of  the  same  Splicing, 
thickness  of  timber  can  be  so  strong  as  two  pieces 
laid  over  each  other  for  a  certain  length,  and  bolted 
together.    (Fig.  16.)  Nuw  this  is  certainly  wrong,  piyr.  !(>•. 
for  that   very  assemblage  may  be  made  stronger  by 
dowelling  across  the  joint  with  a  thin  key. '   Neither 
is  the  form  of  Fig.  17.  No.  1.  so  strong  as  the  other-  piir.  17. 
mode,  where  the  pieces  have  a  square  abutment,  and  No.  I,  2. 
is  every  way  stronger  than  No.  '2.     But  as  a  lie,  the 
case  is  very  different. 

The  bolts  are  the  only  means  of  connection,  and 
as  great  dependence  seems  frequently  had  upon 
that  sort  of  fastening,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
examine  it  a  little  more  clojely.  It  is  clear,  that 
whenever  we  pass  the  joint  RU,  we  can  have  on- 
ly  the  tenacity  of  one  half  of  the  beam  ASTC. 
Now,  bow  do  we  take  hold  of  the  other  part 
RUDB?  It  is  by  means  of  a  bolt,  and  we  hold 
this  by  means  of*^  the  bit  beyond  it.  This  piece 
is  only  kept  in  its  place  by  the  connecting  mat- 
ter, which  attaches  it  to  the  fibres.  Our  only  hold 
therefore,  is  a  thin  plate  of  the  connecting  matter 
on  each  side  of  the  bolt,  and  parallel  10  it.  The 
second  bolt  gives  us  a  hold  of  more  of  the  con- 
necting matter,  but  that  still  acts  by  means  of 
the  same  fibres  ;  and  the  third  bolt  does  also  the 
aaae  thing,  which  shews  by  the  way  the  impropri- 
ety  of  placing  A\  the  bolts  io  aae  toe  siaag  tbc  k- 
biTR,  as  is  frequently  done.  But  besides  this,  whea 
the  part  comes  to  be  stretched,  the  bolts  wiil  neces- 
sarily yield  a  little,  and  then  bear  only  on  one  side  of 
the  holes  ;  the  fibres  near  the  junction  may  be  expect- 
ed to  yield  ;  ihcir  number  resisting  an  iron  bolt  is 
small,  and  the  position  of  the  bolt  enables  it  to  act  as 
a  lever  in  cripphng  them.  Accordingly,  such  bolts 
quickly  work  loose,  and,  in  reciprocating  strains  es- 
pccially,  the  assemblage  is  very  apt  to  give  way  at 
once.  Placing  a  strap  over  the  joint  to  connect  the 
various  bolt  heads,  may  prevent  the  leverage  above 
mentioned,  and  will  be  an  unquestionable  benefit 
against  a  transverse  strain.  But,  even  with  every  pre- 
caution, the  firmness  which  appears  to  be  produced 
by  bolting,  when  carefully  considered,  is  by  no  means  And  keys 
80  great  as  is  generally  imagined.  The  key  placed  or  wt-dges. 
across  the  joint  of  Figs.  18,  19,  brings  as  many  fibres  pig.  is.  i4. 
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Theory  of  into  action  as  a  bolt,  and  being  so  much  shaken,  is 
Carpentry.  QQt  ci posed  to  any  leverage,  and  consequently  can- 
'  not  cripple  the  fibre  in  that  event.     This  key  need 

be  no  thicker  than  just  to  take  hold  of  the  wood, 
without  tearing  it  up  ;  the  greater  distance  betwiecn 
these  nnortices  the  deeper  they  must  be  cut.  since  the 
greater  will  be  the  lateral  adhesion.  As  to  the 
Breadth  of  the  key  itself,  this  must  depend  on  its 
hardness  ;  and,  in  order  to  have  it  as  small  as  possi* 
ble,  it  is  common  to  make  it  of  some  much  harder 
substance  than  the  beam,  as  of  oak,  or  of  iron.  The 
latter  is  said  to  be  apt  to  cripple  the  Hbrc  ;  but  per> 
haps  this  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  injudicious  drivmg, 
for  these  keys  are  usually  made  with  a  small  taper, 
apd,  in  order  to  obtain  iirmncss  and  closeness,  the 
workmen  is  apt  to  proceed  too  far.  Every  species 
of  connection  in  carpentry  is  liable  to  this  defect,  and 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  it  must  be  carefully 
and  constantly  impressed  upon  the  workman.  The 
joints  should  be  closer  and  all  motion  prevented,  and 
the  pieces  made  firmly  to  adhere,  that  no  comer  or 
nngle  fibre  may  be  unequally  loaded ;  but  any  thing 
beyond  that  is  useless  and  dangerous. 

Since,,  therefore,  the  apparent  firmness  of  adhe- 

non,  produced  by  bolts  and  screws,  does  not  com* 

nunicate  any  real  additional  strength,  and  that  an 

equal  adhesion  nuy  be  produced  even  by  a  wooden 

connection,  the  ingenuity  of  the  carpeuter  is  left 

more  at  liberty ;  and  it  mav  not  be  improper  to  io* 

quire,  whether  stronger  modes  of  adhesion  are  not  to 

Plati        ^^  found  than  those  either  of  Fig.  17,  or  18.     It 

CXIIL        i*  unquestionable,  that  if  the  two  surfaces  of  No.  2. 

Fig.  17,18.  Fig.  17.  were.tajbled  together,  the  join(  woyld  bf 
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greatly  stronger,  and  this  can  be  done  with  very  lit-  Tbco 
tie,  if  any  loss  of  wood  ;  nay,  the  adhering  parts  near  ^'"P' 
the  ends  of  the  joint  being  so  near  the  edge,  and  of  ~"  ' 
course  so  much  farther  removed  from  the  neutral  fi> 
bre,  would  render  the  assemblage  stronger  against  a 
transverse  strain  than  even  No.  1.  The  tabling  will 
be  more  perfect  by  lengthening  the  joint,  that  u,  by- 
making  it  more  oblique.  But  there  is  a  limit  .to  th^ 
independent  of  the  waste  of  timber ;  for  when  the 
distance  between  the  alternate  projectioDS  is  sagrcat« 
as  to  tear  the  fibre  ere  the  connecting  matter  partf 
there  can  nothing  be  gained  bv  increasing  the  surface 
of  attachment.  Fig  20.  exhibits  another  method  o£ 
piecing  a  beam,  which  will  enable  it  to  resist  a  coii> 
siderable  transverse  strain ;  and,  as  a  tie,  K  is  at  leMt 
as  strong  as  any  such  form  as  Fig.  17.  The  lower 
piece  is  supposed  to  be  oak,  ancTby  tightening  the 
key  above,  its  transverse  strength  u  greatly  iucrea- 
sed.  Duhamel  has  made  many  expenmenta  on  an 
assemblage  somewhat  similar  to  this,  and  has  shown 
us,  that  this  built  beam,  of  three  pieces  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  much  stronger  than  an  entire  one.    The.  in* 

fenious  carpenter  wiU  see,  that  the  principle  is  capa* 
le  of  being  applied  in  many  other  aituatious.  As  a 
tie,  its  chief  value  consists  in  taking  hold  of  lefferal 
plates  of  fibres.  We  may  ckp  another  such  fiah  oa 
the  top,  and  so  double  the  connection.  But  we  have 
already  said  enough  on  this  subject,  which  would  re* 
quire  much  more  room  than  we  can  spare  to  treat  b( 
it  completely.  Hereafter  we  shall  see,  that  mnd^ 
more  powerful  assemblages  may  be  formed  by  fta^ 
ming.    See  the  aitide  "f&AHijia.    (a.  Nc)  ^ 
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Part  II.    CONSTRUCTIVE  CARPENTRY. 


Hbforb  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
important  subject,  we  must  first  lay  before  our 
readers  a  few  preliminary  problems  of  a  geomtetrical 
nature,  relating  to  angles,  tangents,  arcs  of  circles, 
elliptic,  parabolic,  and  hypen>oIic  cunrcs,  circular 
and  elliptic  polygons,  concentric  ellipses,  and  other 
aabjects  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  proper 
unoerstanding  of  the  art  of  Carpentry.  From  these 
preliminary  problems,  the  reader  will  be  naturally  led 
to  the  Stereograpbical  Principles  of  Carpentry,  which 
are  also  of  indiipenaible  use  in  Architccturct  Joinery, 
and  Masenry. 

BOOK  I. 

Preltminary  Geometrical  Problenu. 

1.  From  a  given  point  A,  to  draw  a  tangent  to 
the  arc  of  a  circle  BD,  Fie.  1. 

Join  the  centre  C  and  the  point  A;  on  AC  as  a 
diameter,  describe  a  semicircle  CBA ;  draw  BA, 
which  is  the  tangent  required. 

3.  From  a  given  point  A  in  an  arc  ABC,  to  draw 
a  taogentf  Fig.  2.  without  having  recourse  to  the 
centre. 

From  the  point  A,  with  any  radius,  describe  the 
arc  DBE,  and  with  the  same  radius  from  B,  describe 
an  arc  at  C ;  join  A  EC  ;  make  BD  e<^ual  to  BE, 
and  draw  AD,  which  is  the  tangent  required. 

9.  To  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle,  having  the 
chord  AB  and  the  versed  sine  CD  given  in  posi- 
tion. Fig.  3. 

Produce  DC  to  £,  and  make  the  angle  AED  equal 
to  the  angle  EDA ;  from  E,  with  the  radius  ED  or 
£A,  describe  an  arc  ADB,  which  completes  the  seg- 
ment. 

4.  To  describe  a  segrment  by  means  of  an  angle, 
the  chord  AB  and  versed  sine  CD  being  given  in 
position.  Fig.  4. 

Fasten  two  rods  DE  and  DF  together  at  D,  so 
as  to  make  the  angle  ADB,  each  rod  not  being  less 
than  the  chord  AB ;  fasten  the  rod  GH  to  the  other 
two  so  as  to  keep  the  ande  ADB  invariable :  Ha- 
ving put  a  pin  at  A  and  another  at  B,  bring  the 
angle  at  D  to  A;  then  move  the  apoaratus  so  that 
the  rod  DE  may  slide  upon  the  pin  A,  and  DF  up. 
on  the  pin  B»  until  the  point  D  arrive  at  B,  and  the 
point  or  pencil  at  D  will  then  have  traced  out  the 
arc  ADB.  This  apparatus  is  rather  cumbersome ; 
ia  order,  therefore,  to  perform  the  operation  more 
conveniently,  let  the  same  data  be  given  Fig.  5; 
join  BD,  and  draw  DE  parallel  to  AB ;  make  DE 
at  least  equal  to  DB ;  form  a  triangle  BED ;  put 
a  pin  at  A  and  another  at  D;  move  the  triangle 
round,  keeping  the  side  DE  upon  A,  and  the  side 
DB  upon  D,  until  the  point  B  arrive  at  A  {  and  this 
win  describe  one  half  of  the  segment,  the  other  half 
will  of  course  be  described  <•>  the  same  manner.  In 
many  situations  it  is  ver)  inconvcnieat,  and  frequent- 
ly imposnble,  to  find  a  centre.  These  two  last  me- 
thods are  weU  adapted  for  this  purpose,  particularly 
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the  last,  as  it  only  requires  half  the  distance  at  the  p^T.  "" 
ends  of  the  chord  that  the   former  requires ;  but  CXIV. 
should  there  be  no  distance,  or  a  very  small  space 
at  the  ends,  the  following  method,  by  finding  points, 
will  then  be  most  convenient. 

5.  The  same  things  being  given  to  find  a  number 

of  points,  in  order  to  trace  the  path  of  the  arc,  Fig.6.    fig.  e. 

Draw  AE  parallel  to  CD,  and  DE  parallel  to 
CA;  produce  DE  to  F;  ^oin  AD,  and  draw  AF 
perpendicular  to  AD :  divide  AC  and  FD  each  into 
the  same  number  of  equal  parts;  from  the  points  of 
dirision  1 ,  2,  3,  in  FD,  to  the  points  of  division  1 , 2, 5, 
in  AC,  draw  1  a  1,  2b2,  8cS;  also  divide  AE  into 
the  same  number  of  equal  parts  ;  from  the  points  of 
division  1,  2,  3,  draw  1  a  D,  26  D,  3  cD,  and  trace 
the  curve  A  aicD,  which  will  be  the  one  half.  The 
other  half  is  found  in  the  same  manner. 

6.  To  trace  the  curve  of  an  ellipse  through  points, 
the  transverse  AB,  and  semiconjugate  axis  CD,  be- 
inggiven.  Fig.  7.  Fij. T, 

Take  a  slip  of  paper,  the  edee  of  an  ivory  scale, 
or  a  rod  of  anv  convenient  lengtn,  and  nuurk  the  dis- 
tance ge  equal  to  the  semitransverae  CA  or  CB,  and 
the  distance  unequal  to  the  semiconjugate  CD. 

In  DC  produced,  take  any  point  e,  and  applvlthe 

Eoint  e  of  the  slip  to  the  point  e ;  cause  the  sup  to 
ave  an  angular  motion,  until  the  point  f  fall  upon 
the  axis  AB  at^;  then  mark  the  point  g  on  the 
plane  of  description,  and  the  point  g  will  be  in  the 
curve  of  an  ellipse:  in  like  manner  all  other  points  h,i 
are  to  be  found.  If  A  B  and  CD  were  produced,  and 
y  made  to  move  in  AB,  the  point  g  will  describe  the 
curve  BD  A,  which  will  be  a  semiellipse.  This  last 
method  is  the  operation  of  the  trammel. 

7.  The  same  things  being  given  to  find  the  curve, 

by  another  method  by  points.  Fig.  8.  pi^.  B 

Dtaw  DE  parallel  to  CB,  and  BE  parallel  to  CD ; 
divide  BC  and  BE  proportionally  at  r  andy ;  make 
CI  equal  to  CD  ;  draw  Igh  andy^D,  and  the 
point  h  will  be  in  the  curve.  In  the  same  manner 
may  other  pomts  m,  n  be  found.    Perhaps  to  find  the 

Eoints  m,  h,  n,  it  would  be  easier  to  some  to  divide  the 
nes  BC  and  BE  each  into  the  same  number  of  equal 
parts. 

8.  The  same  things  being  still  given  to  describe 

the  representation  with  a  coniDaw,  Ficr.  9.  pjg.  9, 

Take  half  the  conjugate  CD,  which  apply  on  the 
semitransverse  from  A  to  £ ;  divide  EC  into  three 
equal  parts,  and  set  one  towards  A  from  E  to  F ; 
make  CG  equal  to  CF ;  with  the  disUnce  FG  de- 
scribe an  equilateral  triangle  FHG ;  produce  HF  to 
I,  and  HG  to  K ;  from  H,  with  the  distance  HD, 
describe  an  arc  IK  ;  from  G,  with  the  distance  GK, 
describe  an  arc  KB,  and  with  the  radius  IF  de- 
scrA>e  an  arc  IA ;  and  AIDKB  will  be  the  curve  of 
the  semiellipse  required. 

9.  To  describe  the  curve  of  a  parabolk,  having  the 
double  ordinate  AB,  and  abscissa  CD  given  in  posi- 
tion. Fig.  la  Fi».  Wl 

Draw  AH  parallel  to  CD,  and  HD  to  AC ;  di. 
vide  AC  and  AH  in  the  same  proportion  at  e  uadj'; 
St 
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conuruc-   draw  eg  parallel  to  CD,  and  draw/g  D,  the  point  g  Draw  AF  parallel  to  CD,  and  FD  to  AB ;  divide  O 

Carpentry   "  "'  *''*^  *^"r^*'  °^  ^  parabola.     In'  the  same  manner  AC  and  AF,the  former  in  >^  and  the  latter  in  ff,  in  the 

^ -jy^  ^'  "^^  other  points  h,i  are  to  be  found.  same  proportion  ;  draw/AE  and  gAD,  and  the  point  ^ 

Plate             10.  To  describe  ll»e  curve  of  a  hyperbola,  having  h  will  be  in  the  curve.    Jn  the  same  manner  all  other  pi. 

CXIV.        a  double  ordinate  AB,  and  a  diameter  DE,  given  iu  points  i,  k  are  to  be  found.                                              CS 
Kg.  11.       position,  Fig  11. 

Demonstration  for  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  Fig.  12,  IS. 
Let  AB  be  the  diameter,  CD  the  ordinate,  AC  the  abscissa,  and  K  a  point  in  the  curve. 
Draw  KN  and  gM  parallel  to  CD,  cutting  AC  in  N  and  M. 

Then  because  of  the  similar  triangles J  ?  xt^*^^  •"*  ?S  '  ??*  r  ' '  S^  '  £^         nr^ 

^  \ANKtAMg ...  AN :  AM,  or^fE  :  :  NK  :  Mg,  or  CD 

And  by  construction gE  :  DE,  or  CA  : :  CG  :  CD 

Therefore  by  multiplication  we  have BN  X  NA  :  BC   x  CA  : :  NK»  CD' 

A  well  known  property  of  the  ellipse. 

For  the  parabola.  Fig,  14. 

By  similar  triangles  ANK  and  AUg AN  :  AM  :  :  NK  :  M^,  or  CD 

By  construction AM  :  AC  : :  CG,  or  NK  :  CD 

By  multiplication AN  :  AC  : ;  NK*  CD*- 

The  property  of  the  parabola. 

11.  Upou  a  given  straight  line  AB,  to  describe         15.  In  a  given  oblong  ABCD  to  inscribe  an  el* 
Hg.  IJ-       any  regular  polygon,  Fig.  1.5.  liptic  octagon,  Fig.  19.  ^i?' 

Produce  the  side  AB  to  H,  on  AH,  as  a  diameter.  Draw  tne  diagonals  AC  and  BD,  cutting  each 

describe  the  semicircle  ACH  ;  divide  the  semicircum-  other  at  £  ;  make  IK  equal  to  IB*  and  join  KB, 

ference  HCA  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  poly-  cutting  FG  at  L  ;  make  EM  equal  to  LB,  and  EN 

fon  is  to  have  sides ;  draw  BC  through  the  second  equal  to  KB  ;  OG,  GR,  RH,  HQ,  OF,  EP.  Pf, 

ivision ;  bisect  AB  at  K,  and  BC  at  L ;  draw  KI  10,  and  OIPFQHRGO  virill  be  theelliptic  octagon 

at  right  angles  to  AB,  and  LI  at  right  angles  to  required. 

BC ;  from  I,  with  the  distance  lA,  ifi,  or  IC,  de«  16.  Through  a  given  point  K,  to  draw  the  drcani- 

scribe  the  circle  ABCD,  &c.  to  A,  which  will  con-  ference  of  an  ellipse  concentric  with  a  given  ellipse 

tain  the  side  AB  the  number  of  times  required.  ABCDEFGH,  Fig.  20.                                            Fig.  ■: 

12.  To  cut  off  the  angles  of  a  square  ABCD,  so  Let  I  be  the  centre ;  take  any  number  of  points  A, 
Fig.  16.       33  to  form  an  octagon,  I-ig.  16.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  in  the  circuatference  of  the 

Draw  the  diagonals  AC  and  BD,  intersecting  each  given  ellipse  ;  draw  the  semidiametert  AI«  BI,  CI, 

other  at  E ;  through  E,  draw  FG  and  HI  paraUel  to  DI,  EI,  FI,  GI,  HI,  and  the  chords  AB,  BC,  CD, 

the  sides ;  make  El,  EG,  EH,  EF,  each  equal  to  DE,  EF,  FG,  GH,  HA ;  parallel  to  these  draw 

any  half  diagonal  ED  ;  join  IF,  FH,  HG,  and  GI,  KL,  LM,  MN,  NO,  OP,  PQ,  QR,  meeting  the  se- 

cutting  the  sides  of  the  square  at  P,  Q,  R,  K,  L,  M,  midiameters,  and  through  the  points  KLMmOPQR 

N,  O  ;  join  KL,  LM,  MN,  NO,  OP,  PQ,  QR,  RK,  to  K  draw  a  curve,  which  is  the  ellipse  required. 

and  KLMNOPQR  will  be  the  octagon  required.  17.  About  a  given  rectangle  ABCD,  to  drcum< 

13.  I'o  inscribe  an  octagon  in  a  square  ABCD,  scribe  an  ellipse  which  shall  have  its  axis  panUel  to, 
having  four  of  its  angles  in  the  middle  of  the  sides,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sides  of  the  rect- 

1  ig.  IT.       Fig.  17.  angle,  Fig.  21.                                                            pj.i! 

Draw  the  diagonals  AC  and  BD,  cutting  each  Draw  the  diagonals  AC  and  DB,  cutting  each 

other  at  £  ;  through  E  draw  FK  and  HM  parallel  other  at  N ;  through  N  draw  EF  and  GH  panIM 

to  the  sides,  cutting  the  sides  of  the  square  in  the  to  the  sides  of  the  rectangle ;  produce  GH  to  K, 

middle  at  F,  H,  K,  M ;  make  EG,  EI,  EL,  EN,  making  IK  equal  to  lA,  or  IB ;  join  KA  and  KB ; 

each  equal  to  the  half  side  of  the  square ;  join  FG,  from  K,  with  the  distance  KI,  describe  the  arc  LI, 

GH,  HI,  IK,  KL,  LM,  MN,  NF,  FG,  and  FG  cutting  KA  at  L  i  draw  LM  parallel  to  HG,  cut- 

HIKLMN  will  be  the  octagon  required.  ting  AC  at  M ;  join  MO  and  MI ;  draw  AH  paral- 

14-.  To  cut  ofiF  the  angles  of  an  oblong  ABCD,  lei  to  MI,  and  AE  parallel  to  MO  ;  make  NF  equal 

i  >g- 1<^<       so  as  to  form  an  elliptic  octagon.  Fig.  18.  to  NE,  and  NG  equal  to  NH  ;  then  EF  is  the  trani- 

Draw  the  diagonals  AC  and  BD,  cutting  each  verse  axis,  and  HG  the  conjugate,  by  which  the  re- 
other  at  E;  draw  FG  and  HI  parallel  to  the  sides ;  quired  ellipse  may  be  described, 
make  FU  and  AK  each  equal  to  FA  ;  and  join  UK  18.  To  find  the  figure  of  the  sines  to  any  given 
and  AU;  make  UM  equal  to  UF;  draw  ML  pa-  height.  Fig.  22.  fif.iL 
rajlel  to  FK>  cutting  AD  at  L;  make  FT  equal  to  Describe  a  semicircle  ABC,  to  a  given  height; 
FL,  and  GP  and  GQ  each  equal  to  FL  ;  draw  LN  divide  the  quadrant  AB  into  any  number  of  eaoal 
and  QR  parallel  to  DB  ;  PO  and  TS  parallel  to  parts  by  the  points  I,  2,  3;  make  De  equal  to  Al, 
AC ;  then  wUl  LNOPQRST  be  the  elliptic  octagon  D/  equal  to  A 2,  D^  equal  to  AS,  and  DH  equil 
required.  to  AB  j  draw  the  ordinates  ei,  fk,  glf  HI,  also  the 
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e«  ordinates  or  sines  to  AC ;  make  eitfh,  gU  HI,  re< 
Bpectively  equal  to  the  sines.     In  the  same  manner 

^  may  the  half  figure  QRS  be  found,  by  taking  the 
ordinates  of  the  ellipse  for  the  ordinates  of  the  semi- 
circle. 

This  Figure  is  very  frequently  required  in  archi- 
tecture. The  coverings  of  cylinders,  and  domes  of 
erery  species,  are  of  this  form.  It  may  be  drawn  to 
any  given  proportion,  by  dividing  a  quadrantal  arc 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  the  half  base  into 
the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  and  taking  the  sines 
as  ordinates  in  the  Figure. 

19.  To  construct  a  trapezium  equal  and  similar  to 
a  given  trapezium,  Fig.  23. 

j[<et  No.  1.  be  the  given  trapezium,  which  divide 
into  two  triangles  ABC,  ACD  by  a  diagonal  AC  ; 
make  the  triangle  ABC,  No.  2.  equal  to  the  trianele 
ABC,  No.  1.  (Euclid,  book  i.  prop.  23.)  ;  and  the 
triangle  ACD,  No.  2.  equal  to  the  triangle  ACD, 
No.  I  ;  then  will  the  trapezium  A  BCD,  No.  2.  be 
equal  to  the  trapezium  A  BCD,  No.  1. 

In  this  manner  may  any  rectilineal  figure  be  made 
equal  and  dnnilar  to  any  other  given  rectilineal  figurCf 
by  resolving  the  given  figure  into  triangles,  and  con- 
structingr  these  one  after  the  other  in  the  successive 
order  oftheir  contiguity,  until  all  the  triangles  of  the 
original  figure  have  been  constructed  in  the  required 
figure,  and  the  result  will  be  a  polygon  equal  and  si- 
milar to  the  given  figure. 

20.  To  construct  a  rectilineal  figure  similar  to  a 
ffiven  rectilineal  fi^re  ABCDEFGHA,  Fig.  24. 
oiving  one  of  the  sides  of  the  required  figore  corre- 
iponaing  to  a  side  of  the  given  figure. 

Make  A^  No.  1.  equal  to  the  side  of  the  required 
figore  corresponding  to  AB^  the  side  of  the  given 
figure t  draw 4he  diagonals  AC,  AD,  A£,  Arj  and 
AG  t  make  he,  cdj  de,  tf,fgy  and  gA,  respectively 
jMmlkl  to  BC,  CD,  D£,  EF,  FG,  and  GH,  from 
one  diagonal  to  the  other.  By  the  last  problem  con- 
struct ue  rectilineal  figure  abcdefghot  No.  1.  simi- 
lar and  equal  to  the  rectilineal  figure  AbcdefghAt 
No.  1. ;  and  abcdefgha.  No.  2.  will  be  equu  and 
•imilar  to  ABCDEFGHA,  No.  1. 

By  means  of  these  problems,  it  will  be  easy  to 
adapt  a  piece  of  framing  to  any  place  required. 
•  81.  Given  two  lines  AB,  CD,  inclining  towards 
each  other,  to  draw  a  line  from  a  given  point  A  in 
one  of  them,  so  as  to  make  equal  angles  with  both 
lines.  Fig.  2S. 

Through  A  draw  EF  parallel  to  CD ;  bisect  the 
angle  BAF  by  AC,  and  the  angles  BAC  and  DCA 
will  be  equaL 

BOOK  II. 

Slereographical  Principles  of  Carpentry. 

».  Stxr£oorafht  is  that  branch  of  knowledge  which 
IB"  demonatratei  the  properties,  and  teaches  the  whole 
doctrine  of  regularly  defined  solids.  It  explains  the 
^*  rules  for  constructing  the  superficies,  in  piano,  so  as 
to  form  the  entire  sohd,  or  to  cover  its  surface.  It 
also  shews  how  to  form  an^  section  thereof,  or  to 
find  any  angles  or  inclinations  relating  to  two  or 


more  of  its  surfaces  ;  or  any  angles  upon  any  one  uf  (un^truo. 
its  surfaces,  formed  by  a  sectional  line  and  adjacent     ,    ''^''^ 
side  of  the  surface,  by  having  the  proper  data  given   '  *'"P'-'"''y' 
according  to  what  may  be  required.  '°"^' 

Mr  Hamilton  has  denoininated  the  principles  of 
perspective  by  the  term  slercogruj>/tjf,  contrary  to  llie 
usage  of  other  authors.  Perspective  is  only  a  branch 
of  the  doctrine  of  solids ;  and  all  that  this  branch 
teaches,  is  only  the  methods  for  finding  tlie  section? 
of  pyramids  and  cones,  the  eye  being  considered  ai 
the  vertex,  the  original  object  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid or  cone,  and  the  picture  to  be  drawn  a  section 
thereof;  the  term  is  therefore  of  too  general  appli- 
cation, perspective  being  only  a  branch  of  stereogra- 
phy. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  belong  to  stereography  :  these  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  theory  of  the  doctrine  of  solids,  and  to 
them  we  shall  refer  our  readers  for  the  original  pro- 
perties ;  but  for  their  practical  applications  to  useful 
Properties  in  life,  it  is  rather  singular  that  so  little 
as  been  done  in  this  respect.  The  present  article 
is  entirely  new.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  various  mechanical  departments  of  architecture. 
The  geometrical  principles  in  masonry,  carpentry, 
joinery,  and  the  other  useful  branches  of  the  build- 
ing art,  arc  entirely  dependent  upon  it :  in  short,  the 
cutting  of  individual  pieces  of  timber  in  the  art  of 
carpentry,  and  the  formation  of  separate  stones  in 
masonry,  is  only  the  application  of  stereography  to 
practice. 

To  the  acquirement  of  these  arts  this  branch  of 

feometry  is  therefore  indispensible ;  and,  as  it  is  a 
ey  to  the  whole,  no  farther  apology  for  its  intro- 
duction is  necessary. 

DsFJNiTioNs  OP  Solids,  and  theis  Propebties. 

A  prism  is  a  solid,  the  ends  of  which  are  similar  Prlsnv 
and  equal  parallel  plane  figures,  and  the  sides  paraK 
lelograms  ;  and  if  tne  ends  of  the  prism  are  perpendi- 
cular to  the  sides,  the  prism  is  called  a  right  prism, 
but  if  othervrise,  it  is  termed  oblique  :  \i  the  sides 
and  ends  are  equal  squares,  the  prism  is  called  a 
cube ;  and  if  the  base  or  ends  are  parallelograms, 
the  prism  is  called  a  parallelopipcd  :  If  all  the  planes 
of  the  parallelopiped  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  then  the  prism  is  called  a  rectangular  prism  : 
If  the  ends  of  the  prism  are  circles,  the  prism  is  call- 
ed a  cylinder ;  but  if  they  are  ellipses,  it  is  called  a 
cylindroid. 

All  the  sections  of  a  cylinder,  or  cylindroid,  arc 
either  circles,  ellipses,  or  parallelograms,  excepting 
when  cut  partly  through  the  sides,  and  partly  through 
the  ends,  and  then  they  are  portions  of  circles  or  el- 
lipses. 

AU  parallel  sections  of  a  prism  are  equal  and  simi- 
lar polygons. 

All  sections  whatever,  except  partly  through  the 
base,  and  partly  through  the  sides  of  a  parallelopi- 
ped, are  parallelograms. 

All  sections  of  a  cylinder,  or  cylindroid,  through 
the  curved  surface,  are  either  ellipses  or  circles ;  and 
all  sections  parallel  to  the  axis  are  parallelogram  $. 
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A  solid  hiTiDg  any  plane  figure  for  its  base,  and 
its  sides  triangles,  meeting  in  a  common  point,  is 
called  a  pyramid  ;  and  this  point  is  called  the  vertex 
of  the  pyramid.  A  pyramid  is  denominated  trian- 
gular, square,  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  &c.  If  the 
base  be  a  circle,  the  pyramid  is  called  a  cone. 

The  axis  of  a  cone  is  a  straight  line,  extending 
from  the  centre  of  the  base  to  the  vertex. 

Properties. 

All  parallel  sections  of  a  pyramid  arc  similar  fi- 
gures, except  they  be  parallel  to  a  plane  within  the 
pyramid,  parsing  through  the  vertex. 

All  sections  through  the  vertex  withia  the  pyra- 
mid are  triangles. 

All  sections  of  a  cone  parallel  to  the  plane,  pass- 
ing through  the  vertex  without  the  cone,  but  not 
parallel  to  the  base,  are  ellipses. 

All  sections  of  a  cone  parallel  to  the  base  are 
circles. 

AU  sections  of  a  cone  parallel  to  a  plane  touching 
the  curved  surface  are  parabolas. 

All  sections  of  a  cone  parallel  to  a  plane  within  the 
cone,  passing  through  the  vertex,  are  hyperbolas. 

The  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  or  cone,  is  that  which 
is  left  by  cutting  away  the  part  which  contains  the 
vertex  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base. 

An  uugula  of  a  pyramid,  or  cone,  is  that  which  is 
left  by  cutting  a\vay  the  part  which  has  the  vertex, 
by  a  plane  not  parallel  to  the  base. 

A  CuNius  is  a  solid,  the  base  of  which  is  a  rect- 
angle, and  the  four  sides  joining  the  base  plane  sur- 
faces ;  two  are  triangles,  and  the  other  two  parallel- 
ograms. 

The  cunioidt  or  conO'Cunius,  is  a  tapering  soHd, 
<}Hch  that  the  base  is  a  circle,  or  ellipse,  and  the  ver- 
tex a  straight  line,  parallel  and  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  base  ;  the  curved  surface  such,  that  if  a  plane 
be  supposed  to  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  ver- 
tex and  the  centre  of  the  base,  and  a  straight  line  be 
ooDtinually  applied  while  in  motion  to  the  circumfe- 
rence and  the  vertex  so  as  always  to  be  parallel  to 
the  pldue,  until  the  straight  line  so  applied  has  gone 
entirely  round  the  circumference  of  the  base. 

Properties. 

All  sections  of  the  solid  parallel  to  the  plane,  as 
weR  as  that  in  the  plane,  are  triangles. 

All  sections  passing  through  the  vertex  are  paral- 
lelograms. 

All  sections  parallel  to  the  base  are  ellipses,  except 
one,  which  is  a  circle. 

If  the  vertex  be  in  a  plane,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  base,  perpendicular  to  the  said  base, 
and  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
base  to  the  middle  of  the  vertex  be  also  perpendicu* 
lar  to  the  base,  the  cunioid  is  said  to  be  right,  but  if 
otherwise  oblique. 

Piismoid.  A  Prismoid  is  a  solid,  terminated  by  two  dissimilar 
rectangular  ends,  and  the  remaining  surfaces  joining 
the  cods  planer. 
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ProperHes. 

All  parallel  sections  cutting  entirely  throagh  the  ^ 
sides,  are  quadrilaterals. 

All  sections  parallel  to  the  bases  have  their  c« 
sponding  angles  equal,  but  the  corresponding 
of  these  angles  disproportional. 

A  Sphere  is  a  solid,  such  that  all  lines  drawn, 
conceived  to  be  drawn,  from  a  certain  point   wjtli^ 
the  solid  to  the  surface^  are  equal. 

Properlt/. 
AU  the  sections  of  a  sphere  are  circlei. 

A  Spheroid  is  a  solid,  formed  by  the  revolt 
of  a  scmi-cllipse  about  one  of  the  axes. 

If  the  spheroid  be  generated   round  the 
axis,  it  is  called  an  oblong  or  prolate  spbcroidL 

If  the  spheroid  be  generated  round  the  tttmr  i 
it  is  called  an  oblate  spheroid. 

Prob.  I.  Given  the  altitude  of  any  three  poin 
above  a  plane,  and  the  seats  of  the  three  points 
that  plane,  to  find  the  intersection  of  another 
passing  through  the  points,  with  the  plane  wt 
contains  the  seats  of  the  three  points. 

Let  A,  B,  C  be  the  seats  of  the  three  rntn  pMMk  P"i 
Join  any  two  points  A  and  C  :  draw  AD  and  CE  ^' 
each  perpendicular  to  AC  ;  make  AD  equal  to  tl«  ^' 
height  of  the  point  on  A,  CE  equal  to  the  hdgk 
of  the  point  on  C,  and  join  ED  ;  produce  ILDm 
CA  to  meet  each  other  at  I  ;  make  CI*'  on  the  ba 
CE  equal  to  the  height  on  B  ;  draw  FG  panikl 
CA,  cutting  ED  at  G ;  and  draw  GH  nmnM 
EC,  cutting  AC  at  H ;  ioi»  HB,  and  draw  KJ 
parallel  to  HB, — tbeo  will  KL  be  the  ifOri 
required. 

In  Fig.  1.  the  distance  CF  is  greater  tfasii  AHfrJ 
but  less  than  CE ;  this  makes  the  point  O  hU  ' 
tween  the  points  D  and  E,  and  the  point  H  brtw 
the  points  A  and  C-     In  Fig.  2.  CF  is  p^eater ihafti 
CE  ;  this  makes  the  point  G  fall  on  DE  prodncrdf^ 
and  the  point  H  on  AC  produced.     In  Fig.  S.  HG 
is  less  than  AD,  which  makes  the  point  G  faD  be- 
tween D  and  I,  and  the  point  H  between  A  aad  L 

These  three  diagrams  are  particularly  useful  ia  thr 
covering  of  solide,  in  the  sections  of  cyUndi 
prisms,  and  in  the  tinding  of  the  face  moulds 
hand  rails  of  stairs,  and  in  groins  where  the 
of  the  angle  ribs  stand  at  oblique  angles  to  the  jk^ 
and  where  the  section  passes  through   three  gnW 
points.     Fig.  1.  and  2.  are  also  useful  in  the  sectioM 
of  solids,  when   the  angle  which   the  verticil  ««lf 
makes  with  the  inclined  side  is  given. 


SOLID  ANGLES. 

Of  the  CotatructioH  of  SoUd  Angla,  coHoMi^\ 
anif  three  Plane  Angkt. 

In  these,  besides  the  three  plane  aagles,  «bei»«* 
ako  to  be  considered  the  tfam  ndimtioin  «f  tb( 
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e-  phnes ;  m>  that  in  a  wlid  angle  there  are  nx  parts, 
any  three  of  which  being  given,  the  other  three  may 
^  be  found.  Solid  angles  are  either  right  angled  or 
oblique :  when  they  are  right  angled,  two  of  the  planes 
form  a  right  angle  with  each  other ;  and  this  »  the 
only  case  necessary  to  be  considered*  as  all  the  cases 
of  oblique  solid  angles  can  be  solved  by  the  help  of 
those  which  are  right  angled.  The  planes  contain- 
ing the  right  angle  are  called  legs  ;  the  plane  sub- 
tending the  right  angle,  the  hypothenuse ;  and  the 
three  iaclinations,  angles. 

Prob.  II.  In  a  right  angled  solid  angle  are  gpTCn 
the  two  planes  ABC  and  ABD,  containing  the  right 
■Djgle  to  find  the  hypothenuse,  and  the  angle  con- 
tawed  by  the  hypothenuse  and  the  leg  ABD. 

In  AB  take  any  point  A  ;  draw  AC  at  right 
■aglet  with  AB,  and  ADE  at  right  angles  with 
BD  ;  make  BE  equal  to  BC,  and  BE  will  be  the 
hypothenuse ;  from  AB  cut  off  AF  equal  to  AD» 
mdjoin  FC»  and  AFC  will  be  the  angle  required. 

For  if  the  plane  ABD  be  raised  upon  AB,  at  a 
fight  angle  with  the  plane  ABC,  and  the  plane  ACF 
tamed  up  on  AC  until  AF  coincide  with  AD,  and, 
hMtly,  the  plane  DBE  turned  round  the  line  DB 
until  BE  fall  upon  FC ;  then  BE  will  faU  upon  BC, 
FA  and  FC  will  be  at  rieht  angles  to  BD,  and'con- 
•eqaently  AFC  will  be  the  inchnation  of  the  planes. 

Fmoa,  III.  Given  one  of  the  ^gs,  and  the  angle 
oppaaitc,  to  find  the  other  leg. 

JLct  ABC  be  the  griven  leg ;  make  ADC  equal  to 
the  given  angle;  from  the  point  C  draw  CA  at 
right  ang^  with  AB ;  from  A,  with  the  radius  AD, 
dcacribe  the  arc  D£,  and  draw  BE  a  tangent  to  the 
SIC  at  E ;  then  will  ABE  be  the  other  leg  required. 

By  these  pn4>lems,  the  various  levels  in  roofing 
■■re  «Mxrtahied,  as  the  backing  of  the  hips,  and  the 
aide  jointa  of  purloins  and  jacK  rafters ;  and  in  hand- 
isailiBg,  the  si»ing  of  the  plank,  and  the  intersection 
of  the  plane  of  the  plank  with  a  horizontal  plane. 

Paov.  IV.  Id  a  right  angled  solid  angle,  consist- 
ing of  three  plane  angles,  are  given  one  of  the  legs 
aM  the  adjacent  angle  to  find  the  hypothenuse. 

l*«t  ABC  be  the  given  leg ;  from  any  point  A 
AD  perpendicular  to  AB )  make  the  angle 


DAE  oqjnaf  to  the  adjacent  angle ;  from  A,  with  any 
vadias  AD,  describe  an  arc  D£,  cutting  AE  at  £  ; 
4niw  DF  and  EC  paralld  to  AB ;  and  draw  CF  pa. 
nikl  to  AD,  and  join  F,  B,  and  FBA  will  be  the  by. 
pMlsewMe. 

PnoB.  V.  In  an  oblique  angled  solid  angle,  con- 
aiiting  of  three  plane  angles,  are  given  one  of  the 
ddca,  and  the  two  adjacent  angles,  to  find  the  other 
aide. 

Let  ABC  be  the  given  side ;  in  AB  take  any 
point  A,  and  draw  AD  perpendicular  to  AB ;  make 
the  angle  DAE  equal  to  one  of  the  given  angles ; 
draw  EK  and  DL  parallel  to  AB,  the  former  cut- 
tine  AD  at  M,  any  where  in  CB,  or  in  CB  produ- 
ced take  mny  point  F,  draw  FG  perpendicular  to 
CF«  and  make  ,the  angle  GFI  equal  to  the  other 
given  angle ;  pradace  CF  to  H,  and  make  FH  equal 
to  ME  ;  drew  HI  parallel  to  FG,  IK  parallel  to 
BC,  and  KL  parallel  to  AD ;  join  BL,  and  ABL 
ia  the  tide  required. 
*  The  applications  of  theae  problens  are  numerous, 


in  cutting  timbers  to  fit  at  any  angle  against  another ;   Conttruc- 
hkewise  in  oblique  stone  arches,  which'  have  cylin-  ,    '""^ 
dric  or  cylindroidic  intradoses,  in  cutting  the  sides  *^^P""^; 
of  the  bevels  of  the  stone  to  the  given  angles.     In         * 
these,  a  series  of  bevels  may  be  found,  which  will 
have  one  side  common,  while  the  other  side  of  each 
is  only  varied  in  the  most  easy  manner.     If  the  arch 
stand  in  a  vertical  wall,  the  constant  angle  will  be  a 
right  an?le  ;  but  if  otherwise,  it  will  be  acute  or  ob- 
tuse :  Thus,  suppose  AB,  Fig.  8.  to  be  the  line  of  Platk 
an  erect  wall  upon  the  ground,  and  CD  the  direction  CXV. 
of  the  arch  ;  or,  let  Afi  be  the  intersection  of  any  ^'S*  ^' 
plane,  and  CD  the  direction  of  a  prismatic  piece  of 
timber,  cmisisting  of  several  sides,  to  be  cut  so  as  to 
fit  against  the  phuie :  Suppose  ECF,  ECG,  ECH, 
&c.  to  be  the  angles  which  the  several  beds  make 
with  each  other,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  sides 
of  the  arch,  or  the  angles  which  a  series  of  planes 
would  make  at  the  same  mtcrsection,  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  same  prism ;  then  CD/!  CD^,  CD/i, 
&c.  are  respectively  the  angles  which  two  adjoining 
sides  of  the  beds  make  with  each  other,  or  the  angles 
which  the  sevend  arrises  of  the  prism  make  with  the 
sides  of  the  end  to  be  cut.     In  like  manner,  Fig.  9.  Fig.  9. 
shows  a  series  of  angles  when  the  plane  inclines  or 
reclines ;  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Fig.  7.  the  angles  DC^  DC^,  DCh,  Sec.  corre- 
spending  with  £I)F,  EDG,  EDH,  &c.    in  Fig.  8. 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  find  the  angles  on  one 
side;  but  in  Fig.  9.  they  must  be  found  on  both 
sides. 

Prod.  VI.  The  base  and  one  of  the  planes  of  a 
prism  being  given,  to  find  the  section  of  the  prism 
oblique  to  the  base,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  piano 
of  the  side  given,  the  line  of  inclination  being  given 
in  position  upon  the  given  side  of  the  prism. 

Place  the  base  contiguous  to  the  given  side  of  the 
prism,  so  as  to  join  to  their  common  side,  or  line  of 
concourse,  or  line  of  junction  ;  take  as  many  ordi- 
nates  in  the  base  as  may  be  thought  sufficient,  and 
produce  them  to  xhc  line  of  inclination  ;  from  the  in- 
Mrsected  points  in  the  line  of  inclination  draw  per- 
pendicolars,  which  make  equal  to  their  correspond- 
ing ordinates  in  the  base  ;  and  if  the  points  in  the 
base  where  the  lines  proceed  are  the  junctions  of 
straight  lines,  join  every  two  adjacent  points  by 
straight  lines,  and  tlie  section  will  be  formed  ;  or,  if 
the  points  proceed  from  a  curve,  a  curve  must  be 
traced  through  the  points  found  in  the  section. 

Examples.  In  Fig.  1.  the  base  ABCD  being  a  Plaie 
rectangle,  the  two  sides  A£  and  BF  of  the  given  CXVI. 
plane  m  a  straight  line  with  AD  and  BC,  two  of  F>g-  >• 
the  sides  of  the  base  answer  the  purpose  of  ordinates, 
and  therefore  we  have  only  to  complete  thi:  section 
to  the  length  of  the  inclination  EF,  and  to  the 
breadth  BC  or  AD  of  the  base. 

In  Fig.  8.  the  base  is  bounded  by  several  straight  pig.  s. 
lines,  and  therefore  every  two  contiguous  points  in 
the  section  are  also  joined  by  straight  hnvs. 

In  Fig.  S.  the  base  is  the  arc  oza  circle,  therefore  pig.  3. 
the  remaining  boundary  of  the  section  must  be  a 
curve  passing  through  the  several  points :  The  sec- 
tion here  is  toe  segment  of  an  ellipse. 

Prob.  VII.  To  find  the  section  of  a  priam,  the 
base  and  one  of  the  adjoining  phnes  being  given,  alao 
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a  sectional  line  on  the  given  plane,  and  the  angle 
which  the  common  side  makes  with  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  prism. 

Produce  the  line  of  concourse  BA,  and  the  sec- 
tional line  CD,  till  they  meet  in  E ;  make  the 
angle  BEF  equal  to  the  angle  which  the  section  line 
is  to  make  with  the  line  of  concourse ;  from  any 
point  F  in  EF  draw  FG  perpendicular  to  EB,  cut- 
ting EB  in  G,  and  GH  perpendicular  to  EC,  cut- 
ting EC  at  I  ;  from  E,  with  the  distance  EF,  de- 
scribe an  arc  cutting  GH  at  H,  and  join  £H  ;  in 
the  boundary  of  the  base  take  any  point  i- ;  draw  k  t 
parallel  to  EF,  cutting  AB,  or  AB  produced  at  /; 
draw  hn  parallel  to  the  side  BC  of  the  plane,  cut- 
ting CD  at  in  ;  draw  m  n  parallel  to  EH  ;  make  m  n 
equal  to  //>,  and  n  will  be  in  the  boundary  of  the 
section  required  :  In  the  same  manner  all  other  ne- 
cessary points  are  to  be  found. 

Examples.  In  Fig 4.  the  base  being  a  rectangle,  the 
determination  of  the  point  n  corresponding  to  one  of 
the  angles  ii  sufficient;  for  being  joined  to  the  point 
C  in  the  opposite  side,  two  coiktiguous  sides  of  the 
section  will  then  be  fornicd  :  The  whole  section  will 
be  inclosed  by  drawing  the  other  two  sides  parallel 
to  these  sides. 

In  Fig.  5.  the  base  consists  of  straiojht  lines,  and 
therefore  the  ordii^ates  are  taken  from  the  angles,  and 
the  points  found  in  the  section  joined  by  straight  lines. 

In  Fig.  6.  the  base  is  wholly  a  curve,  excepting 
the  line  of  concourse  j  therefore  drawing  a  curve 
through  the  points  found  in  the  section  completes 
the  boundary  or  incluiurc. 

CONIC  SECTIONS. 

PnoB.  VIII.  To  find  the  section  of  a  cone  cut  by 
a  plane  at  any  given  inclination  to  the  axis,  or  in  a 
given  position  to  the  sides  of  the  cone,  Fig.  7.  and  8. 

Let  ABC  be  a  section  of  the  cone  through  the 
axis,  ABD  the  half  base,  and  let  MN  be  the  position 
of  the  axis  of  the  section,  in  respect  to  the  side  AB 
«f  the  cone  ;  now,  to  find  any  point  in  the  curve, 
take  any  point  D  in  the  circumference  of  the  base ; 
draw  DE  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  AB,  cut- 
ting it  at  E,  and  EC  cutting  MN  at  g ;  draw  gb 
parallel  to  AB,  and  gi  perpendicular  to  MN  ;  make 
E/ equal  to  ED;  draw  /A  C,  make  gi  equal  to 
gh,  and  t  is  a  point  in  the  curve.  In  like  manner  all 
other  points  k  and  /  arc  to  be  obtained,  and  thus  the 
curve  may  be  completed  by  tracing  it  through  the 
points. 

In  Fig.  7.  MN,  the  axis  of  the  section,  cuts  the 
other  side  BC  of  the  cone  ;  and  the  section  produced 
from  tliis  position  is  an  ellipse.  In  Fig.  8.  the  axis 
MN  is  parallel  to  the  side  CB  of  the  cone  ;  and  the 
section  produced  is  therefore  a  parabola.  In  the  same 
manner  the  hyperbola  may  be  found  ;  it  is  ooly  fixing 
upon  the  position  of  the  axis. 

CUNIOIDAL  SECTIONS. 

Prob.  I X,  To  find  the  section  of  a  cunioid  cut 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axal  triangle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  axal  triangle,  ADB  the  half 
base,  MN  the  axis  of  the  section.     In  the  circumfe- 
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rence  of  the  base  take  any  point  D;  draw  DE  pev< 
pendicular  to  AB,  cutting  it  at  E  ;  join  EC,  catting 
MNat^';  draw /£■  perpendicular  to  MN  ;  makryjj 
equal  to  ED ;  and  g,  A,  i,  k,  &c.  are  ubtained. 

Prob.  X.     To  find  the  section  of  a  cunioid, 
obUquely  to  the  axal  section  ABC,   through   two 
given  points  X,  Y,  on  the  sides  of  the  axal  triaag; 
and  any  point  on  the  surface,  the  seat  of  which  bei 
given  on  the  axal  section  at  Z. 

Draw  CZD,  cutting  the  diameter  of  the  bow 
D  ;  draw    DE  perpendicular  to  AB,    cutting 
circumference  at  E  ;  join   XY,   and  draw   FZG 
rallel  to  XY,  cutting  AC  and  BC  at  F  and  G  ;  di 
FH  perpendicular  to  FG  ;  produce  YX  to  K;  m: 
KH  equal  to  DE,  and  draw  HI  parallel  to  KY 
FG.    To  find  any  point  in  the  curve,  from  any  poi 
L  in  the  circumference  of  the  base,  draw  LM 
pendicular  to  AB,  cutting   AB  at  M  ;  join  M 
cutting  FG  at  o,  and  XY  at  n  ;  make  He  eqod 
Fo;  join  pn\  make  K9  equal  to  ML,  and  drawn 
parallel  to  X  Y,  cutting  p  it  at  r :  then  r  is  a 
the  curve.  In  the  same  manner  all  other  poinlia 
&c.  are  found. 

The  fulluwiiig  is  a  general  method  of  findicg  the] 
sections  of  all  solids,  the  surfaces  of  which  an?  form 
by  stiaight  lines  constituted  according  to  any  givt 
law.    When  cut  by  a  plane,  the  intersection  and  mC 
nation  of  which  are  given  to  the  plane  of  the  base 
the  solid;  aldo  the  inclination  of  the  ax '~    --  '  'hi 
on  the  said  base,  in  position  to  the  int 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  tn'. 
angular  planes  concerned.  Two  of  these  ' 
dicularto  each  other;  and  the  third  joining  ttit  o''i( 
two,  forms  a  right  angled  solid  angle,  the  last  plat 
being  the  hypolhenuse,  and  the  former  two  the  kg 
The  base  of  the  object,  the  section  of  which  >»  «<{■ 
red,  is  given  on  one  of  the  legs,  and  this  p' 
led  the  original  plane,  and  all  lines  drawn  1 
ever  are  called  original  lines.  The  hy , 
plane  is  that  which  forms  the  section,  at.' 
the  plane  of  projection,  or  sectional  plane.  Ti 
plane,  which  is  the  remaining  lez,  is  called 
reeling  plane.  The  directing  plane  is  alwai 
lei  to  the  axis,  or  principal  ilcvatcd  line  of  tr 
The  section  of  the  solid  is  likewise  called  tt 
jection.  In  finding  the  projection  or  sectit 
isides  of  the  solid  angle  are  all  extended  on 
plane.  The  line  of  concourse  of  the  origia 
projecting  planes  is  called  intersection.  Aal 
sides  and  hypothenusc  are  in  contiguity  wheo  I 
out  on  a  plane,  the  side  of  the  original  plane, 
projecting  plane  which  join  each  other,  will  1x1 
rated,  that  is^  what  has  been  called  the  in 
tion  ;  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  uUier,  ^ 
side  of  the  original  plane  which  meets  th«  ptoiKt' 
ing  plane  is  called  the  intersection,  arni  - 
of  the  projecting  plane  which  metts  th 
GO-intersection.  The  intersection  of  the  vc: 
with  th?  original  plane  is  called  the  dirt'  . 
the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  projection,  aod  lUc 
directing  plane,  is  called  the  directing  line.  Thutio 
Plate  CXVII.  Figf.  1,  2,S,  i,  ABC  is  denoraiiwt<4  Pi  • 
the  original  plane,  ABD,  the  directing  plaoe,  D&E  *^^''' 
the  sectional  plaae,  or  plane  of  projection,  or  project-  ^'^^' 
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e-  ing  plane ;  CB  is  termed  the  intersection,  AB  the 
director,  DB  the  directing  line,  and  B£  the  co-inter- 

5  section. 

If  the  object,  the  section  of  which  is  required,  be 
'  a  pyramid  or  cone,  and  a  plane  be  supposed  to  be 
drawn  through  the  vertex  parallel  to  the  base,  until 
it  intersect  the  projecting  plane,  the  line  of  intersec- 
tion is  called  the  vanishing  line. 

The  inclination  of  the  sectional  plane  and  the 
intersection,  and  the  seat  of  the  inclination  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  section  of  which  is  required,  being  given, 
the  director  AB  may  be  any  line  parallel  to  the  scat 
of  inclination.  To. determine  the  directing  plane 
and  the  sectional  plane,  proceed  in  Fig.  3.  thus  :  Let 
ABC  be  the  original  plane,  BC  the  intersection,  AB 
the  director.  From  any  point  C  in  BC,  draw  CA 
perpendicular  to  BC,  and  A  g  perpendicular  to  CA. 
Make  the  angle  AC^  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the 
sectional  plane.  Draw  AD  perpendicular  to  AB, 
eqaal  to  Ag  join  DB,  and  ABD  is  the  directing 
plane.  From  B,  with  the  distance  BC,  describe  ap 
arc  at  F ;  and  from  D,  with  the  distance  fC,  de- 
scribe another  arc,  cutting  the  former  at  F.  Draw 
BF»  and  DBF  is  the  sectional  plane. 

In  the  projection  of  solids  in  general,  the  nature 
of  the  solid,  or  its  elementary  construction,  must  be 
coniideitd.  Suppose  the  solid  to  be  a  pyramid  or 
cone,  and  a  plane  to  pass  through  its  axis  until  it 
meet  the  directing  plane,  the  origmal  plane,  and  the 
plane  of  projection.  Place  the  height  of  .the  pyra- 
mid on  the  line  where  this  plane  meets  the  directing 
plane,  and  let  this  line  be  called  the  director  of  the 
axis.  Let  a  line  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  director  of  the  axis  to  the  vertex  of 
the  pyramid  or  cone ;  this  line  will  be  parallel  to  the 
originl  plane,  and  in  the  same  plane  with  the  line 
formed  on  the  original  plane,  by  the  aforesaid  plane 
passug  through  the  axis.  Suppose  any  number  of 
planes  to  pass  through  this  line,  to  any  number  of 
points  in  the  base,  of  the  solid,  to  cut  the  original 
plane,  the  directing  plane,  and  the  sectional  plane  ; 
the  intersections  oAhe  several  planes  thus  drawn,  will 
form  parallel  lines  on  the  original  plane,  converging 
'  lines  trom  the  intersections  of  the  parallel  lines  to  the 
sommit  of  the  directing  axis,  and  lines  will  also  be 
ibrmed  on  the  sectional  plane,  meeting  the  parallels 
oa  the  origmal  plane  at  the  intersection  at  one  of  their 
'cxbvmitiet,  and  the  converging  lines  at  the  points 
wliere  they  meet  the  directing  line  at  the  other  ex- 
tremitv.  The  planes  which  thua  generate  these  three 
•eta  of  lines,  will  cut  the  surface  ofthe  solid  in  straight 
Uiiea  passing  through  its  vertex.  Again,  if  there  be 
tsJun  another  directing  axis,  and  anoUier  set  of  planes 
be  nipposed  to  pass  through  the  line  which  extends 
between  the  apex  of  this  axis  and  that  of  the  pyra- 
mid or  cone,  and  through  the  several  points  taken  be- 
ton  in  the  base  of  the  object,  three  other  sets  of  lines 
vill  be  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  will  cut  the 
aides  of  the  pyramid  or  cone  in  the  same  intersec- 
tions  as  at  first :  also  the  last  set  of  lines  in  the  plane 
of  projection  will  intersect  the  former  in  the  very 
tune  points,  as  lines  drawn  from  the  several  points  in 
'  the  base  of  the  obiect  before  taken  to  its  vertex.  If 
the  section  required  be  that  of  a  prism,  draw  the 
*  plane  parallel  to  tfaeinctiDation  of  the  prism,  instead 


of  planes  intersecting  each  other  on  the  line  joining  ContUuc- 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid  or  cone,  and  the  top  of  the       "** 
apex   line.     The  following  problems,  in  particular  7^""^ 
examples,  will  illustrate  these  general  descriptions  and 
definitions. 

Pros.  XI.   To  find  the  section  of  a  pyramid,  Platk 
placed  with  one  of  its  sides  parallel  to  the  intersec-  ^j^V- 
tion.  f&-  '• 

I^et  the  parallelogram  IFGH  be  the  base  ofthe 
pyramid,  with  the  sides  FI  and  GH  parallel  to  CB  } 
draw  the  dias^onals  GI  and  FH  intersecting  at  K, 
aad  produce  FG  and  IH  to  the  intersection  at  O 
and  Q,  and  draw  KP  parallel  to  them,  meeting  the 
said  intersection  at  P ;  make  Bf,  hp.  Bo,  renpec- 
tively  equal  to  BQ,  BP,  BO ;  produce  FI  and  GH  to  ^^ 

cut  AB  at  Mand  N,  and  draw  KL  parallel  to  them,  ^ 

cutting  AB  at  L ;  draw  LR,  making  an  angle 
with  AB  equal  to  the  angle  which  the  axis  or  Ime 
from  K  to  the  vertex  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
base ;  make  LR  equal  to  the  length  of  the  said 
axis  ;  draw  RD  pai-allcl  to  AB,  cutting  BD  at  D  ; 
draw  TDU  parallel  to  BE,  then  LR  will  be  the  di-  ^ 

rector  of  the  axis,  and  TU  the  vanishii^  line  ;  draw  '^ 

Mw,  L/,  Nm  towards  R,  cutting  BD  atn, /.m; 
also  draw  m /jf,  Ik,  nhg  parallel  to  BE ;  make L k 
equal  LK ;  draw  pk,  and  produce  it  till  it  meet 
TU  at  S  ;  draw  ogfS and  qhiS,  aadfghi  will 
be  the  projection  of  r  GHI,  or  the  section  of  the  py- 
ramid, the  base  of  which  is  FGHI.  The  reason  why 
mij)  Ik,  nhg  are  drawn  parallel,  is,  because  that 
any  section  made  by  a  plane  through  any  line  on  the 
original  plane  parallel  to  the  intersection,  will  cut  the 
sectional  plane  also  parallel  to  the  intersection. 

Prob.  XII.  To  find  the  section  of  a  pyramid,  when  Fig.  ?. 
the  base  stands  at  oblique  angles  to  the  intersec- 
tion. 

Let  the  rectangle  FGHI  be  the  base  ;  produce 
IH  and  FG  to  Q  and  S ;  FI  and  GH  to  ^f  and  P 
in  the  intersecting  line  ;  through  K,  draw  LR  pa- 
rallel to  FG  or  IH,  cutting  AB  at  L,  and  CB  at 
R ;  also  through  K,  draw  KM  parallel  to  the  inter- 
section CB,  cutting  AB  at  M ;  draw  Mm,  nuking 
the  same  angle  with  AB  as  the  axis  makes  with  the 
original  plane.  Draw  m  ^parallel  to  BE  ;  make  fn  k  * 

equal  to  MK ;  draw  KO  parallel  to  FN,  cuttmg 
CBat  O}  make  Bn,  Bo,  B/i,  B9,  Br,  B«  each  re- 
specuvely  equal  to  BN,  BO,  BP,  BQ,  BR,  BS; 
draw  rk  and  ok;  draw  Lit  parallel  to  Mm,  and 
make  Lk  equal  to  the  length  of  the  axis  of  the  py. 
ramid ;  drawuD  parallel  to  AB,  cutting  BD  at  D ; 
draw  V  W  parallel  to  BE  ;  produce  r  k  and  oktoW 
and  W ;  draw  *^/V,  q  h  iV,  aUo  n  A^W,  n  i/W : 
Then  wiling  A 1  be  the  section  of  the  pyramid  re- 
quired. 

From  what  has  been  now  said.  Figs.  4.  and  5.  will  Fig.  4,  j. 
be  understood,  and  may  be  described  in  the  same 
words  as  in  Fig.  1 ;  only  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  different  points  in  a  cone  are  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  angles,  and  as  many  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  for  tracing  the  curve.  Fig.  4.  shows  the 
section,  when  the  axis  of  the  cone  stands  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  base  |  and  Fig.  5.  for  a  cone 
which  has  its  axis  inclined  to  the  base. 

Pros.  XI IT.  Given  the  scat  D  of  the  vertex, 
the  intersection  AC  of  a  triangular  planef .  also  the 
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intersection  £F  of  a  cutting  or  lectional  plane  in 
position  to  one  another,  Iikevviiie  the  attitude  of  the 
vertex  above  its  seat,  and  the  inclination  of  the  cut- 
ting plane;  to  find  the  line  of  section  on  the  triangu- 
lar plane,  provided  that  the  angle  nf  the  cutting 
plane  ia  amal)  enough  to  admit  of  an  intersection  with 
the  triangular  plane, 

Draw  DG  perpendicular  to  EF,  cutting  EF  at 
G,  and  draw  DH  perpendicular  to  DG,  make  the 
angle  DGH  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  cutting 
plane;  produce  GD  to  1  ;  make  DI  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  altitude  of  the  triangle  ;  produce  HD 
to  meet  AC  in  K;  join  KI;  draw  DB  perpendicular 
to  AC;  from  K,  with  the  distance  KI,  descnbe  an 
arc  cutting  DB  at  B.  and  join  BA,  BC,  and  BK; 
make  DL  equal  to  DH  ;  rlraw  LM  parallel  to  DK, 
cutting  KI  at  M ;  from  KB  cut  off  KN, equal  to  KM, 
and  produce  CA  to  E  ;  draw  ENO,  cutting  BC  at 
O,  then  OP  is  the  section  required. 

Prob.  XIV.  The  scat  A  of  the  rertex  and  base 
BCDE  of  a  rectangular  pyramid,  and  the  intersection 
FG,  of  a  sectional  plane  being  given  in  position,  and 
the  height  of  the  pyramid  in  quantity,  to  determine 
the  lines  of  section  made  on  the  sides  of  the  pyramid 
by  the  sectional  plane. 

Proceed  as  in  the  last  problem,  and  find  the  sec- 
tion of  each  triangle,  which  will  be  the  imme  as  the 
sections  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  required.  It 
may  here  be  observed,  that  one  trianj^lc  HKl  will 
serve  for  the  whole  instead  of  DI  K,  and  the  two  sides 
BE  an^  DC,  which  do  not  meet  HI,  must  be  pro- 
duced  till  they  meet  it,  and  all  the  intersections  must 
be  drawn  to  K,  as  in  Fig.  5. 

Pkob.  XV.  Given  the  base  ABCDEFA  of  an 
erect  prism,  and  the  intersection  Hi  of  a  sectional 
plane,  and  the  inclination  of  this  plane  to  find  the 
sectional  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  prism. 

Draw  lines  GH,  GL,  and  GI,  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  prism,  till  they  cut  the  intersecting  line  ; 
draw  GK  perpendicular  to  HI,  meeting  it  at  K,  and 
GP  ptTpendicular  to  GK;  make  the  angle  GKP 
equal  to  the  inclination  ;  make  GM,  GN,  GO,  each 
equal  to  GPj  draw  MH,  NL,  OI,  and  GMH, 
GNL,  GOl,  arc  the  angles  which  the  sectional  lines 
make  with  the  lines  of  concourse  of  the  angles. 

From  what  ha»  now  been  naid,  Fig.  8.  will  be 
plain  to  inspection.  It  only  differs  from  the  last,  in 
the  base  bemg  a  square. 

Prob.  XVl.  Any  three  points  being  given  on 
the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  to  find  an  envelope  that 
would  coincide  with  a  section  passing  through  these 
three  points,  and  over  the  surface  of  the  segment  of 
the  cylinder,  between  the  two  straight  lines  drawn 
on  the  surface,  through  the  two  most  remote  points 
parallel  to  the  axis,  the  Beat  of  the  three  points  being 
given  on  the  base. 

This  will  admit  of  three  diflierent  cases.  Let 
Fig.  1.  be  the  cylinder,  and  let  the  points  be  B,  D, 
F;  draw  BA,  DC,  and  FE  parallel  to  the  axis  cut- 
ting the  base  at  A,  C,  E ;  then  A,  C,  and  E  are  the 
•eata  of  the  three  points,  and  ACEFDBA  is  the 
ftorxkm  which  requires  the  envelope. 

Now,  suppose  the  cylinder  to  be  cut  by  a  plane 
ABF£»  which  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis,  besides 
Ae  pboe  of  the  section  BDFGHI  ;  then  the  plane 
2 


ABFE  may  cut  the  plane  of  the  section  through 
the  three  points  at  right  angles,  or  the  plane  ABt  E 
may  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  plane  BDFA,  or 
any  obtuse  angle  with  the  said  part  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  point  D. 

In  the  general  description,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary  to  have  the  seats  of  the  three  points  girrn  <m 
the  base,  and  the  heights  of  the  points  on  the  cybn- 
dcr  from  their  seats.     Let   ABC,   Fig.  *2,  3,  ♦,  be 
the  part  of  the  base  of  the  cylmdcr,  and  A»  B,  C,  i 
the  seats  of  the  three  points.     Join  AC  ;  draw  C£  i 
and  AD  perpendicular  to  AC  ;  make  AD  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  point  above  A,  CE  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  point  above  C,  and  CF  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  point  above  the  seat  B  ;  joio  HD ; 
draw  FG  parallel  to  CA,  and  GH  parallel  to  EC 
or  DA,  cutting  AC  at  H,  and  join  HB;  produce 
AC  to  I;  divide  the  curve  ABC  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts,  and  extend  these   parts   upoa  CI  ; 
through   the  points  of  division   in  the  curve  ABC, 
draw   lines  parallel  to  BH  intersecting  AC ;  Uvta 
the  p'lintB  of  intersection  m  AC,  draw  lines  paraUcl 
to  GH  to  meet  DE  ;  from  the  points  of  meeting  tn 
DE,  draw  lines  parallel  to  AC  ;  and  from  the  dtvj- 
sions  in  CI,  draw  lines  parallel  to  CE,  so  as  to  iater* 
sect  the  other   parallels  last  drawn,  the  one  comi. 
nually  nearer  to  CI  and  more  remote  from  CE  thu 
the  last,  and  draw  a  curve  EK  through  the  stmal 
points,  and  CIKEC  will  be  the  envelope  required. 

Fig.  I.  is  the  case  where  the  rectangular  plane 
makes  a  right  angle  with  the  elliptic  section  ;  Frc.i 
that  where  the  angle  made  by  the  rectangular  ptioe 
and  the  elliptic  section  is  acute;  and  Fig.  S.  the  CMS 
where  the  angle  formed  by  these  two  planes  is  obtaW> 

In  Fig.  3.  and  4.  DME  is  the  orthographical  pr» 
jeclion  of  the  curve,  with  which  the  curve  liac  EK 
of  the  envelope  would  coincide :  This  is  fotxad  by 
drawing  p<-iralicls  to  GH  through  the  potota  d  a> 
vision  in  the  curve  ABC,  to  meet  the  patalklstf 
AC,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Coverings  of  Solids. 

Prob.  XVII.     To  cover  any  portion  of  the  lar-  Co" 
face  of  a  cylinder,  cut  by  any  two  oblique  plaiMs  It "'"' 
right  angina  to  an  asal  plauf,  given  the  mchaatiM 
oFthe  cutting  plane  to  the  axis;  so  that  the  eas^ 
lope,  or  covering,  will  exactly  Cover  the  surface  «f 
the  cylinder  terminaicd  by  the  sections. 

Let  that  part  of  the  axal  plane  intercepted  by  tk 
two  oblique  sections,  and  one  or  both  aides  aa  the 
cylinder,  be  denominated  the  seat  of  the  CBveloM; 
and  buppose  the  cylinder,  or  portion  of  thccyltMtft 
to  be  cut  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  aoba^  ik 
intersection  of  this  and  the  axal  plane  will  eahttUH 
within  the  seat  of  the  envelope  or  its  plaoe  podaced; 
again,  let  the  arc  of  the  section  at  nght  anglcttotke 
axis,  be  called  the  regulating  arc ;  the  aectioa  iiadC 
the  regulating  section  ;  the  base  of  the  aid  suMB 
on  the  axal  plane,  the  primary  absdata;  aadthaic* 
gulating  arc  extended  in  a  straight  line,  the  stcapdary 
abscissa ;  and  all  lines  at  right  angles  to  ihr  prtBHary 
abscissa,  terminated  by  the  tides  of  the  aeat  of  ikr 
envelope,  ordinates. 

The  method  of  Anding  the  eavclope  wiD  then  be 
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ue-  u  follow! :  Take  uj  eonvemeot  straight  line  for 
the  primary  abscissa  as  a  base,  and  describe  the  re> 

^  ^[ulatingr  section ;  describe  the  seat  of  the  envelope 
ID  position  to  the  primary  abscissa ;  divide  the  re« 

Suating  arc  into  any  number  of  equal  parts ;  extend 
e  parts  on  any  convenient  straight  line  for  the  se« 
coodaiy  abscissa ;  draw  lines  through  the  points  of  dt> 
vision  in  the  regulating  arc,  at  right  angles  to  the  pri> 
mary  abscissa,  so  as  to  cut  both  sides  of  the  seat  of 
the  envelope ;  through  the  points  of  division,  in  the 
secondary  abscissa,  draw  lines  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the 
said  abscissa ;  then  taking  the  ordmates  of  the  pri- 
mary abscissa  and  placing  them  from  the  secondary- 
abscissa  on  the  indefinite  perpendiculars,  their  cxtrc- 
mities  will  give  the  points  through  which  the  curves 
or  sides  of  tne  envelope  will  pass. 

Ejamples.  Let  ABCD,  Fig.  5.  No.  1,  represent  the 
quarter  of  a  cylinder  ABE,  a  section  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  projected  on  a  plane,  orthogrraphiculy, 
with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  said  plane  {  let  the  right 
angled  triangle  A  B^*  represent  -a  part  to  be  covered. 
In  this  case,  AB  and  Bf  form  a  right  angle ;  make 
ABC,  No.  2,  equal  to  AB/,  No.  1 ;  then  ABC  will 
be  the  seat  of  the  envelope,  AB  the  primary  abscissa, 
and  also  a  ude  of  the  scat  of  th^  envelope.  Make 
ABD  the  regulating  section  of  the  quadrantal  cy- 
linder I  divide  the  regulating  arc  BD  into  any 
'number  of  equal  parts  ;  from  the  points  of  division 
draw  lines  perpendicular  to  AB;  continue  these  lines 
to  meet  AC  ;  take  the  equal  parts  of  the  arc  BD 
lind  extend  them  on  the  secondary  abscissa  BE  ; 
iinw  indefinite  perpendiculars  to  BE  ;  take  all  the 
ordinatcs  from  the  seat  of  the  envelope,  beginning  with 
BC|  and  place  them  respectively  on  the  indefinite 
perpendiculars  from  the  secondary  abscissa  BE,  and 
(hrongh  the  extremities  draw  the  curve  CE,  then 
win  BEC  be  the  envelope  required. 

Let  the  obtuse  angled  triangle,  d  e/,  No.  I .  re- 
present the  part  to  be  covered  :  make  AFC,  Na  S. 
equal  to  d  eYt  and  AFC  is  the  seat  of  the  envelope : 
produM  CF  to  B,  and  draw  AB,  forming  a  right 
angle  with  BC  Upon  AB  describe  the  regulating 
iectioa  ABD  :  divide  the  arc  BD  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts :  from  the  points  of  division  draw 
perpendiculars  to  AB  :  produce  the  perpendiculars 
to  meet  AC :  eictend  the  parts  of  the  arc  BD  upon 
BE  :  from  the  points  of  division  draw  the  indefinite 
perpendiculars  :  take  the  ordinates  from  the  seat  of 
the  envelope  contained  between  AB  and  AF,  begin- 
ning the  first  with  BF,  and  apply  them  respectively 
aa  ordinates  to  BE.  Again,  take  the  ordinates  in 
Ae  seat  of  the  envelope  contained  between  AB  and 
AC,  beginning  with  DC,  and  apply  them  respec- 
tfvely  as  ordinates  to  BE.  Through  the  extremities 
of  tne  first  set  of  ordinatcs,  draw  the  curve  FE ;  and 
through  the  extremities  of  the  second  set»  draw  the 
curve  CE ;  then  will  FCE  be  the  envelope  required. 
Again,  let  the  acute  angled  triangle,  g  h  i,  No.  1. 
represent  the  part  to  be  covered :  it  may  be  shown 
in  the  same  words,  and  by  the  same  letters  of  refer- 
eace,  that  FCE,  No.  4.  will  be  the  envelope  for  the 
vuheegk  it  No.  1. 

lo  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  shown,  that  FEHQ, 
Fig.  6.  No.  S.  is  the  envelope  for  that  part  efr  c. 
Fig.  6.  No.  1.  of  the  temicylinder  ABCD,  BE  be- 
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ing  the  stretch  out  of  BDA,  and  AFCG  the  seat  of  Conttmc- 
fg  C  «.  ^'"^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  useful  in  geometrical  lines  X*^^*"^ 
than  the  method  of  describing  the  envelope  of  any  ~  "  ~ 
portion  of  a  cylinder.  By  this  method  we  are  en- 
abled to  describe  the  soffits  of  the  intradoses  of  any 
arched  aperture ;  to  find  the  exact  situation  of  a  line 
on  the  curved  surface  of  any  rib  line  that  would  stand 
vertically  over  any  given  line  as  a  seat,  whatever  be 
the  form  of  the  line  which  constitutes  the  seat.  The 
covering  of  domes  with  boards  is  exactly  the  same  as 
in  Fig.  5.  No.  4.  The  dome,  even  though  spherical, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  a  number  of 
criindric  pieces,  each  forming  an  isosceles  triangle  on 
the  base.  In  this  case,  the  part  to  be  covered  vrill 
be  contained  between  two  oblique  planes,  making 
equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder :  the  qua- 
drant AcD  may  be  considered  as.-'a  section  of  the 
dome  through  the  axis  ;  and  the  envelope  CEF  one 
of  the  boards,  which,  when  found,  is  a  mould  for  all 
the  rest.  Having  a  clear  understanding  of  these  se- 
veral diagrams,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
how  to  cover  any  portion  of  a  cylinder,  whether 
bounded  by  parallel  planes  or  by  any  carved  section 
whatever.  The  filling  moulds  of  the  hand  rails  of 
stairs  are  to  be  considered  as  the  envelope  of  certain, 
portions  of  cylinders. 

Prob.  XVIII.^To  cover  the  surface  of  a  se-  Piatk 
micylindroid,  contained  between  two  parallel  planes,  CXVill 
given  the  regulating  section  and  the  seat  of  the  en- 
velope. 

Let  the  regulating  section  be  ABC,  and  let  CDEF  ^V-  '^■ 
be  the  seat  of  the  envelope :  divide  the  regulating 
arc  ABC  into  any  number  of  equal  arcs :  extend 
these  arcs  on  the  straight  line  AH:  draw  lines 
through  the  divisions  of  the  arc  ABC,  at  right  an- 
gles to  AC,  producing  them  till  they  meet  £F. 
Throueh  the  points  of  division  in  AH  draw  indefi. 
nitc  ordinates  :  take  the  respective  ordinates  contain- 
ed between  AC  and  DC,  beginning  with  AD,  and 
aoply  them  successively  from  AD  towards  H  ;  and 
tnrough  their  extremities  draw  the  curve  DH.  In 
like  manner,  take  the  ordinates  contained  between 
AC  and  £F,  and  apply  them  in  the  same  order  on 
the  indefinite  ordmates  of  AH,  and  draw  the  curve 
EG  ;  then  will  DEGH  be  the  envelope  required. 

Prob.  XIX. — To  cover  the  portion  of  the  sur-  Ft;.  8. 
face  of  a  semicylinder  contained  between  two  other 
cylindrical  surfaces,  which  have  their  axes  passing 
tnrough  that  of  the  semicylinder,  and  to  the  phne  of 
the  said  semicylinder.  Fig.  8. 

The  method  of  proceeding  with  this  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  former  cases,  and  may  be  expressed 
in  the  same  words.  It  may  only  be  observed,  that 
as  the  seat  is  alike  on  both  sides,  by  finding  one  half 
of  the  envelope  the  other  will  be  given. 

PariB.  XX.— ^To  find  the  envetope  for  the  frua-  Fir.  •. 
turn  of  a  semicone»  Fiff.  9.  Let  ABCD  be  the  seat 
of  the  envelope  )  AEB  the  end  of  the  frustum  or  re- 
gulating section :  continue  AD  and  BC  till  they  meet 
m  F  :  from  F,  with  the  radius  FA,  describe  the  arc 
AH ;  and  with  the  radius  FD  describe  the  arc  DG : 
make  the  arc  AH  equal  to  the  arc  AEB,  -and  draw 
HGF :  then  will  ADGH  be  the  envelope  requited. 

For,  suppote  the  semicircle  AEB  turned  upon 
3» 
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AB  at  a  right  an^lc  with  ABCD,  amd  the  envelope 
ADGH  bent  and  turned  upon  AD,  so  that  the  arc 
A  H  may  coincide  in  all  points  with  the  semicircle 
AEB,  and  HG  with  BC,  the  arc  AH  will  have 
AB  for  its  seat,  and  the  arc  DO  will  have  DC  for 
its  seat :  therefore  ADGH  will  be  the  envelope  for 
the  seat  ABCD,  which  is  the  axal  section  of  the 
fni«tum. 

Pros.  XXr.  To  find  the  envelope  for  the  por- 
tion of  a  semicone  terminated  by  two  cylindrical  sur- 
fsce.^,  which  have  their  axes  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  semicone,  and  passing  through  the  axis  of  the 
■aid  semicone,  Fipf.  10. 

Let  ABCDEFA  be  the  seat  of  the  envelope: 
join  AC  ;  and  draw  Gri  a  tangent  to  the  arc  FED, 
cutting  AF  and  CD  produced  at  G  and  H  ;  then, 
by  the  last  problt-m.  find  the  envelope  A I  KG  A  to 
cover  the  frustum  of  the  cone,  whoue  seat  is 
ACHGA  :  then  having  marked  the  equal  parts  on 
the  quadrant  AL,  and  the  same  parts  on  the  arc 
A  I,  which  will  be  double  in  number  to  that  contain- 
ed in  A  L,  draw  lines  through  the  points  of  division 
in  AL,  at  right  angles  to  AC.  From  the  cutting 
points  in  AC,  draw  lines  to  the  centre  M  of  the 
cone  :  likewise  through  the  points  of  division  in  the 
circular  arc  A  I,  draw  lines  again  to  M:  from  the 
points  in  the  arc  A  b,  and  from  those  in  the  arc  FE 
intersected  by  the  lines  drawn  to  M,  draw  lines  pa- 
rallel to  AC,  to  meet  AM  :  from  ihtr  points  of  meet- 
ing de»cribe  arcs  from  M  as  a  centre,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  first,  second,  ihird,  &c,  drawn  from  the  di- 
visioRi  in  AB  to  tlie  puini  M,  taken  in  the  same  or- 
der from  A  towards  B,  and  from  F  towards  E  : 
through  ihc  poifits  thus  intercepted,  draw  the  curves 
AN  and  FO  ;  and  AFON  will  be  the  half  of  the 
envelope.  Maku  the  other  half  NO  PI  similar  by 
the  same  method,  or  any  other  5  and  AFOPINA 
will  be  the  whole  envelope  required. 

Prob.  XXH.  To  find  the  envelope  of  ilie  frus- 
tum of  a  s^'micunioid,  Fig.  U. 

Let  ABCE  be  the  scat  of  the  surface  to  be  cover- 
ed i  let  DEC,  the  section  of  the  lesser  end,  be  a  semi- 
circle, that  of  the  greater  end  a  .-.f  mi  t-Uip-ie,  and  (.-ach 
of  the  same  altitude,  or  NE  equal  MF.  Produce  AD 
and  BC  to  m'-et  in  G-  To  find  any  point  (,  in  the  ciive. 
lope,  proceed  thus  :  In  the  Semicircumferpnce  DEC, 
take  any  p')int  p  very  near  to  th?  extremity  D  ui  the 
diameter  DC  ;  draw  pq  perp-'iuhcubr  to  DC,  cut- 
ting it  in  9;  join  9G  ;  draw  GH  perpendicular  to 
AG;  on  GEi  mike  G*  equal  to  qp;  extend  the 
arc  Dpi  from  D,  with  this  extension  as  a  raduis, 
describe  an  arc  at  t ;  from  «,  with  ih*?  distance  Gq, 
descnb*-  another  arc,  cutuiig  the  former  at  /.  In 
like  ina'in»T,  by  uking  the  point  ©very  near  to /», 
draw  Vfo  perprnd'cuUr  to  DC.  ciiitmg  DC  at  w  ; 
join  Gwi  make  Go  equal  to  vw-,  extt-nd  the  arc 
pt».  .«m!  from  t,  with  this  extension,  describe  an  arc 
at  tf ',  from  o,  with  the  distance  G  w,  describe  an- 
other arc,  cutting  the  former  at  tf,  and  y  will  be  ano- 
ther point  in  the  curve.  In  th:»  manner  all  succeed- 
ing points  to  the  centre  j  will  be  found  •,  so  that 
'Dtj/i  tec.  will  be  the  cu've,  which  will  correspond 
with  the  semicircle  DEC  ;  join  \t  and  oy,  and  pr.<. 
duce  them  to  m  and  z;  also  produce  G^  and  Gw  to 
nrd  AB  at  n  and  x }  makt  tu  equal  to  q  n,  aod  ^  z 
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equal  to  flif ;  then  draw  the  curve  Dfj^,  6e.  (b  J,  aaS 
the  curve  Aws,&c.  to  the  middle,  and  this  will  com 
plete  one  half  of  the  envelope  ;  the  other  half  beinj 
joined  upon  the  same  base,  and  made  equal  and  ■itwil^t 
will  complete  the  whole  envelope  ADKLA. 

To  find  the  envelope  of  a  part  of  a  semicunioid,  ^^ 
contained    between   two   cylioaric   surfaces, 
their  axes  perpendicular  to  the  triangle  passing  iKrouj 
the  axis  of  the  canioid,  and  intersecting  that  of  tl 
cun'oid.  Fig.  12. 

Find  the  curve  line  n  op  q,   which  corresponds 
the  semicircumfercnce  ot  tlie  semicircle,  as  in  the  U 
problem,  the  straight  hne  at  Aim  being  a  tanget 
and  parallel  to  the  chord  on  the  concave  side  ;   nnal 
all  the  distances  bf,  eg,  dh.  Sic.  respectively  equal  t^ 
in,  ko,  Ip,  mq,  &c. ;  draw  the  curve  efgh    and 
will  be  the  edge  of  the  envelope,   which   will   harti 
enopq,tf.z,  for  its  seat  ;  and  if jTr  be  made  equal  t^ 
nv,  gt  iqtial  to  Ofi>    hit  equal  to  q^,  and  the  cur 
rstu,  &c.  being  drawn,  will  give  the  other  edge 
the  envelope,  which  wUi  have  the  ire  vvisy,S.c. 
its  scat. 

These  two  la^t  problems  are  exceedingly  asefut 
all  kinds  of  arched  work  that  is  circular  on  the  pi 
the  mtradoses  of  the  arches  splaying  on  the  sides 
level  at  the  crown,  particularly  in  sash  work  :  bv 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  accurate  method  for  fine 
ing  the  envelope  has  yet  been  discovered  ;  rverr  al 
tempt  to  greater  accuracy  than  the  above  hat 
foiled.     There    is   one  method,   however,  that  wiBj 
give  the  envelope,  or  veneer,  exactly  true,  by  the  uit 
of  a  centre,  and   describing  the  lines  on  its  surfio 
the  same  manner  as  in  plans,  then  applying  the  equi 
distances  from  the  seats  from  a  graduated  pole, 
is  the  vertex  «if  the  cunioid,  that  is,  by  making  ik 
distances  equal  to  pq,  tip,  8ic.  Fig.  II.  or  by  drav- 
ing  the  rqual  ordinates  on  the  ends  of  the  ceDircti 
and  joining  the  level  lines,  and  taking  all  the  diitaacnj 
from  their  seats. 
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Conttructivt  Carpentry. 

CoNSTRUCTtVE  Carpentry  shows  the  priodplof 
and  mode  of  combining  individual  pieces  of  timber)' 
into  one  complete  frame,  which  shall  form  an  cMcnlial  I 
part  of  a  budding. 

The  knuwledge  of  this  configuration  depends  oa 
the  properties  of  the  several  solids  which  are  to  con* 
Btitute  the  whole,  and  must  be  sought  fur  m  tbr  prio* 
ciples  of  Stereography,  which  we  have  already  illus- 
trated. The  angular  ribs  of  domes,  groi- 
Jcc.  ;  the  art  of  hand  railing,  sashes,  and  ^ 
with  circular  heads  upon  circular  plans,  depvuii  ^lui- 
cipally  on  the  sections  of  solid*.  By  the  coveru^ 
of  bodies,  the  under  sides  of  groined  ribs  and  th«r 
ribs  ot"  niches  are  formed  to  their  pUns  ;  the 
raunlds  oF  winding  stairs  are  ad.«pted  to  the 
line  ot  ihe  stcp>»,  and  the  archivolts  of  archr^  to  the 
plans  of  the  apertures.      By  the  angles  ■  ir* 

rises  make  with  the  adjicenl  sectional  r  arc 

enabled  to  cut  priamalicor  pyramidal  budics«  »» 
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to  fit  utj  t>Iane  lurhccy  whatever  angle  or  angles  the 
arriscft.  or  any  determinate  line  of  ihc  body,  may  make 
with  tile  said  surface  ;  as  in  purlins,  jack  rafters,  Sec. 
These  princ'mli  8  ^rt-  not  oi.Iy  esseutial  to  caipeotry, 
but  are  equally  applicable  to  the  const ructive  parts 
of  ma^citry  }  a«  in  the  formation  of  arches,  so  aa  to 
form  their  i>urfacet>  in  the  face  of  any  wall,  and  to  the 
surface  of  any  given  »olid  which  »haU  be  a  centre 
for  the  said  arch.  In  plumbing,  the  sheets  of  had 
for  covering  domes  are  formed  by  tiie  ruleb  tor  the 
covering  of  solids. 

Vai;ltino,  Gkoikinoj  and  Abchinc. 

A  simple  vault  is  an  interior  concavity,  extended 
over  two  parallel  opposite  walls,  or  over  all  the  dia> 
Ol'.'trically  oppoitite  sides  of  one  circular  wall. 

The  concivity,  or  interior  surface  of  the  vault,  is 
called  the  u.tradtis. 

The  intrados  of  a  simple  vault  is  generally  formed 
of  the  portion  of  the  »urJ.ice  of  a  cylinder,  cylindroid, 
or  sphere,  never  greater  than  that  of  haif  the  solid  j 
and  the  spnnging  lines  of  the  coussinet,  ivhich  termi- 
nate [he  walls  from  which  the  vault  rises,  are  gene- 
rally straight  lines,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
or  cy'indroid. 

>\  l»en  the  vault  is  sphrHcal,  the  circular  wall  ter- 
rninatcs  in  a  level  plane  at  top,  from  which  the  vault 
■prings,  and  furms  cither  a  cumpletc  hemisphere,  or 
a  portion  of  the  sphere  less  than  tlie  hemisphere. 

Conical  surfac-es  arc  seldom  cmpkyed  in  vaulting, 
but  whefj  a  conical  burlace  is  empKiycd  for  the  intra- 
dos of  a  vault,  it  should  be  seir.i-coiiic,  with  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  or  the  surface  of  the  whole  cone  with  its 
axU  vertical. 

All  vaults  which  have  a  horizontal  straight  axts^ 
are  called  straight  vaults. 

All  vaults  which  have  their  axis  honzontalj  arc 
caUed  horizonal  vaults, 

A  CROiN,  is  the  excavation  or  hollow  formed  by 
one  simple  vault  piercing  another  at  the  same  height) 
auch,  that  twn  geometrical  solids  being  traijBvej«ely 
applud  one  after  the  other;  a  portion  of  the  groin 
may  have  been  m  contact  wiih  the  first  solid,  and  the 
remaining  part  in  contact  with  the  second  solid,  when 
the  fir#t  is  removed.  The  most  usual  kind  of  groin- 
iog  IS  one  cylinder  piercing  another,  or  a  cylinder 
or  cylmf'roid  pitrcing  each  other,  having  their  axes 
at  right  angles. 

A  multangular  groin,  is  that  which  is  formed  bjr 
tWe  or  more  simple  vaults  piercing  each  other  at 
tKe  same  height,  »o  that  if  the  several  solidb  which 
form  each  simple  vault  be  respectively  appHed,  only 
Otte  at  a  time,  to  succeeding  portions  of  groioed  sur- 
ftce,  every  portion  of  the  groined  surface  will  have 
formed  fuccetslve  contact  with  certain  corresponding 
portions  of  each  of  the  solids. 

A  rectangular  groin,  is  that  which  has  the  axes  of 
the  simple  vaulta  in  twQ  vertical  planes,  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

An  equi  angular  groin,  is  thai  in  which  the  several 
*^t9  of  the  simple  vaults  form  equal  angles,  around 
thxr  »ame  point,  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

The  axis  of  each  simj^le  vault  forming  the  intrados 
ftf  a  groii\,  is  ibc  same  with  the  axis  of  the  {;eoinetrif 


cal  solidsi  of  which  the  intradol  of  the  groia  is  com-  Construe. 
poM-d.  '•" 

When  the  breadths  of  the  cross  passages,  or  open*  ^^'^^^ 
ingttof  a  groined  vault,  are  equal,  the  groiu  ii  said  to 
be  equ  Irt'eral. 

Akcmes  are  also  formed  by  one  simple  vault  pier* 
cing  an^iher,  after  the  same  manner  as  groins. 

Arches  have  various  names,  according  to  the  8ur« 
faces  of  the  two  geometrical  bodies,  which  form  the 
simple  vault. 

A  cyliiidric  arch,  is  that  which  is  formi  d  by  the 
intersection  of  one  portion  of  a  cylinder  with  ano- 
ther. 

A  cyliodroidic  arch,  is  that  which  is  formed  by 
the  interseclioii  of  one  portion  of  a  cylinder  with 
another. 

A  spheric  arch,  is  that  which  is  formed  by  the  in- 
tersecdon  of  one  portion  of  the  sphere  with  another. 

A  conic  arch,  is  that  which  is  fonr.ed  by  the  in- 
terbection  of  one  portion  of  a  cone  with  another. 

The  species  of  every  arch,  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  vaults  of  unequal  heights,  ia  denoted  by 
tww  preceding  words,  the  former  of  which  ending  in 
o,  indicates  the  simple  vault,  which  has  the  greater 
height,  and  the  Utter,  ending  in  ic,  indicates  the 
simple  vault  of  the  less  height. 

When  an  arch  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
unequal  cyliiidric  vaults*  it  is  called  a  cylindro-cylu' 
dric  arch. 

When  an  arch  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a 
cylindric  vault  with  a  spheric  vault,  and  the  spheric 
portion  being  of  greater  height  than  the  cyiiodric 
portion,  the  arch  is  clkd  a  sptu-ro-cyhndric  arch. 

When  3D  arch  is  formed  h\  ihe  intersectioii  of  a 
cylindric  vault  with  a  sphere  vault,  and  the  sphrric 
porluvn  i»  of  less  altitude  than  the  cylindnc  portion, 
It  lb  called  a  cyli  <dru-(<pheric  arch. 

When  one  conic  vault  pierces  another  of  greater 
altitude,  the  arch  formed  by  the  intersection  is  called 
a  coiio- conic  arch. 

History  ofGroint. 

The  invention  of  groins  must  have  been  subsequent  Hntory  of 
to  that  of  simple  vaulting,  and  has  probably  origins-  groim. 
ted  from  arched  pa>«i>ages,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
occupy  the  whole  height.  At  what  time  they  were 
first  introduced  in  architecture  is  uncertain  :  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  shew  that  they  are  of  very  remote 
date,  which,  however,  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the 
times  of  Roman  power  and  grandeur  Use  or  ne- 
cessity was  no  doubt  the  occasion  of  their  invention  ; 
but  in  process  of  time  they  were  used  as  omam«.-nt<, 
and  became  tanhiuuable  at  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome, 
formed  at  the  intersections  of  the  radiating  and  ellip- 
tic passages.  In  the  temple  of  Peace,  and  baths  of 
Diocle8ian,at  the  same  place,  instead  of  massive  piers, 
they  are  supported  upon  columns,  the  most  feeble  of  ^ 

all  supports,  and  which  would  be  incapiiblc  to  resist 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  arches,  were  it  not  for  the 
auxiliary  support  of  the  walls  immediately  behind 
them  at  the  sides  and  angles  of  the  building. 

Groins  continued  to  be  used  at  the  dccUne  of  the 
Romiu)  empire  in  ecclesiastic  atructurea ;  aud  wh«re- 
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Gonitroc-    ever  grandeur  or  decoration  was  required*  they  were 
t»vc        never  omitted.    They  became  the  most  principal  or- 

Carpcntry.  j,j,^p,jj  ^f  j^g  times,  and  formed  the  most  conspicuous 
features  in  the  edifices  in  which  they  were  employed. 
At  Brst  they  were  used  in  llie  same  manner  as  by  the 
Rxjmans. 

In  after  times  the  gp-oins  were  supported  upon  ribs 
which  sprung  from  cylindrical  or  potygonal  pillars, 
with  capitals  of  the  same  form.  This  produced  a  ne- 
cessary change  in  the  figure  of  the  vaulting*  as  the 
bottom  of  the  ribs  rise  from  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  instead  of  the  angles  of  a  square,  with  its  sides 
parallel  to  the  walls;  and  as  the  spaces  between  and 
over  the  ribs  were  vaulted  in  a  twisted  or  winding 
ffurface,  so  as  to  coincide  in  every  part  witb  a  straight 
line,  level  between  the  ribs  ;  the  angles  of  the  groined 
surface  were  thus  very  obtuse  at  the  bottom,  but  di- 
minished  continually  upwards,  and  ended  in  a  right 
angle,  at  the  summit  of  the  ceiling.  Afterwards, 
when  the  pillars  were  formed  upon  a  square  plan, 
diagonally  placed  with  regard  to  the  sides  of  the 
building,  and  decorated  with  vertical  mouldings,  or 
•mall  attached  columns,  and  the  number  of  ribs  in- 
creased* the  first  idea  of  fan  work  would  be  presented 
at  the  springing  of  the  ribs.  But  in  this  ine  archi- 
tects would  soon  perceive  an  incongruity  of  form  in 
t^e  surface  :  as  it  approached  the  summit  of  the 
vaulting,  the  ribs  would  be  formed  all  of  equal  radii, 
■and  disposed  around  to  support  a  concavity  which 
might  be  generated  by  revolving  a  curve  round  an 
axis  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  pillars  ;  and  being 
accustomed  to  groins  meeting  in  lines  crossing  each 
other,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  they  would  at  first 
permit  the  ribs  to  run  out  and  meet  each  other,  which 
would  then  be  of  unequal  lengths.  If  the  difference 
between  the  openings  was  not  very  great,  the  tines 
thus  formed,  by  the  meeting  of  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  vaulting,  would  not  differ  materially  from  straight 
lines,  but  would  not  be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as 
they  would  run  upwards  towards  the  centre  of  the 
groin ;  but  this  would  depend  on  the  angle  formed 
by  two  opposite  ribs  in  the  saioe  pUne.  Thus  if  the 
tangents  formed  at  the  vertex  of  the  opposite  curves 
contained  an  angle  of  130  degrees,  the  apex  line  on 
the  ceiling  would  form  a  curve,  in  receding  from  the 
vertical  angles  of  the  said  ribs,  of  a  very  decided  con- 
vexity ;  but  in  going  progressively  forward,  the  cur- 
vature would  change  into  a  concavity,  and  then 
would  begin  again  to  descend.  The  idea  of  intersect- 
ing the  ribs  thus  disposed  in  vertical  planes  around  a 
common  axis,  by  circular  horizontal  ribs,  was  natural; 
and  this  again  would  generate  another  idea  of  sup- 
porting the  upper  ends  of  the  ribs  by  a  circular  ring, 
concentric  with  the  axis  of  a  pillar  ;  and  thus  being 
done  from  four  pilUrs,  would  leave  a  space  inclosed 
by  four  convex  arcs  of  circles.  Nothing  farther  was 
required  to  complete  this  system  of  vaulting  than  to 
£11  up  the  space,  and  the  whole  wouid  be  keyed  to- 
gether. In.  this  manner,  by  slow  and  imperceptible 
changes,  a  species  of  vaulting  was  invented  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In- 
ttcad  of  closing  the  space,  if  we  suppose  another  ring 
ft^rming  a  complete  circumference  to  be  built  inten- 
©rly  to  touch  the  former  arcs,  and  the  four  triangu- 
1^  curved  ipacee  closed  and  wedged  together  with 


masonry,  the  whole  will  stand  equally  firm  aa  if  tlvcl 
middle  had  been  solid  ;  and  thus  an  aperture  for  lights 
will  be  formed  the  same  as  m  dome  vaulting. 

The  only  improvement  made  by  the  modems  to 
vaulting,  is  the  cylindro-cylindric  arches,  which  aj« 
made  in  opposite  sides  of  a  vault,  and  when  regular* 
ly  repeated,  have  a  very  beautiful  effect. 

lii  warehouses,  which  are  loaded  with  the  greatc 
weights,  and  where  the  walls  are  placed  at  a  rvtnotel 
distance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  many  sup*  J 
ports  to  the  floors,  which  if  constructed  of  timber  j 
are  liable  to  both  Are  and  rot,  aod  thereby  exposed , 
to  sudden  danger  ;  every  precaution  should  there- 
fore be  taken  to  prevent  the  risk  to  which  they  are 
thus  exposed  ;  at  least  as  far  as  may  appear  eligible 
in  the  profits  arising  from  the  articles  to  be  deposit- 
ed making  a  full  compensation  for  the  additional  ex* 
pence.  The  end  will  be  fully  answeied  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  groins,  which  not  only  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  flooring  of  timber  work  and  the 
wooden  potkts  which  support  it,  but  are  more  dor- 
able,  and  a  certain  proof  against  both  fire  and  rut. 
Though  groins  are  only  employed  in  the  lower  »to> 
ries  of  buildings,  owing  to  the  great  expence  which 
would  be  incurred  by  the  great  thickness  of  walliag 
and  the  diminution  of  space  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned thereby,  they  may  at  all  times  be  used  io  ccU 
lars  and  ground  stories,  without  much  additional  la- 
bour or  expenditure  of  materials. 

It  has  been  found  that  brick  groins,  rising  froa 
rectangular  piers,  are  inadequate  to  the  wd^-jht  tbtyi 
have  to  support,  and  incommodious  to  the  turning 
of  goods  round  the  corners  of  the  piers.  An  improve- 
meul  has  been  suj^gested  by  Mr  Georj/c  Tapcn,  ar- 
chitect, in  a  small  pamphlet  lately  published,  where 
he  judiciously  recommends  the  piers  to  be  construct- 
ed octagonally,  and  the  square  angles  of  the  groin 
to  be  cut  off  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  side  of  the 
octagonal  piers.  He  gives  a  very  satisfactory  reaao* 
to  this  purpose,  that  the  angles  of  groins  built  ta 
the  common  way,  forming  a  right  angle,  are  hardly 
capable  of  sustaining  themselves,  aod  much  lc«»  the 
load  which  is  required  to  be  supported,  owing  to  the 
bricks  being  so  much  cut  away  at  the  anigles  la  order 
to  fit  them  thereto,  that  they  have  little  or  no  lap 
upon  each  other.  This  scheme  should  certainly  be 
carried  into  practice  wherever  groins  are  applied  to 
such  uses. 

In  the  construction  of  edifices  for  dwelling,  they 
ought  always  to  be  employed  in  cellars  and  other 
damp  situations,  and  particularly  ia  cellars  wbicb 
have  paved  apartments  above. 

Groins  fur  use  only,  may  either  be  constructed  of 
brick  or  stone  as  the  material  of  the  one  or  the  other 
may  be  more  easily  procured.  If  they  are  only  to  be 
employed  by  way  of  proportion  or  decoration,  their 
beauty  depends  on  tlve  generating  figure  of  the  lidef, 
the  regularity  of  the  surface,  and  the  acutenessor 
sharpness  of  the  angles,  which  ought  therefore  tb  be 
rendered  obtuse.  In  the  best  buddings,  where  du* 
rability  and  elegance  arc  required  at  the  same  liw, 
they  may  be  constructed  of  wrought  stone ;  and  wlicre 
elegance  is  wanted  at  a  small  expeace,  of  placKft 
supported  by  timber-work. 

Groins  are  constructed  upon  two  different  wvf% 
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accoremg  as  tljcy  are  fenilt  of  stone  or  brick,  or  con- 
struitcd  of  limbcr-worlt,  lathed  and  plastered  over, 
la  the  former  case,  a  timber  centering  is  made  to 
form  the  concavity,  and  placed  in  order  to  S'ipport 
the  groin  dunng  its  erection.  The  centering  con- 
sists «f  siveral  ribs,  disposed  at  three  or  four  feet 
distance,  made  to  the  size  of  the  vault,  which  has 
ibe  greatest  opening.  These  ribs  rest  at  thetr  ex- 
tremities upon  beams  supported  by  standards,  and 
arc  boardfd  over  without  any  regard  to  the  trans- 
Terse  opening,  which  is  afterwards  formed  by  another 
tct  of  ribs  adapted  thereto,  and  then  boarded  so  as 
to  meet  the  boarding  of  the  first  vault,  which,  if  it 
be  of  considerable  breadth,  must  have  short  ribs  fix- 
ed upon  its  suaface,  in  order  to  sustain  the  board- 
ing of  the  transverse  opening,*and  thus  the  centering 
will  be  completed.  It  is  obvious  in  forming  the  ribl 
for  each  vault,  that  the  outer  curve  mu«t  be  the  arc 
a£  a  circle  or  ellipse  within  the  curve  of  the  vault, 
and  at  a  distance  from  it  towards  the  axis  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  the  boarding.  In  the  making  of 
the  ground  centre,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  the 
place  of  the  angles  upon  the  boarding  of  the  large 
vault,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the  ribs 
andi>oarding  of  the  transverse  vault.  This  may  be 
done  in  three  different  methods.  If  two  straight 
edges  are  placed  vertically  at  the  angles,  and  ano- 
ther straight  edge  or  extended  line  be  made  to  touch 
the  surface  of  the  boarding,  and  marked  at  all  the 
potats  of  contact,  keeping  this  straight  edge  or  line 
itiways  upon  the  edges  of  the  two  vertical  straight 
edges ;  the  defect  of  this  method  is,  that  the  place 
of  the  angles  at  the  bottom  can  never  be  found,  as  it 
would  require  the  cross  straight  edge  er  line  to  be  of 
infinite  length,  and  the  vertical  ones  infinitely  high. 
A  more  eligible  method,  where  there  is  room,  is  to 
fi«  two  ribs  in  the  transverse  part,  and  direct  a  level 
straight  edge  upon  the  edges  of  these  ribs,  so  that 
the  end  may  come  in  contact  with  the  boards,  and 
mark  the  boarding  in  this  place  ;  find  a  number  of 
points  in  the  same  manner  as  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  curves  being  drawn  through  the 
poiots,  will  give  the  curves  for  fixing  the  ends  of  the 
nbt.  But  the  best  method  is  by  the  following  geo- 
ractrical  problem. 

Fig.  1.  is  a  cylindrical  groin;  No.  I.  the  plan. 
No.  2.  the  elevation.  Such  groins  as  this  frequently 
occnrixi  lobbies,  halls,  passages,  antirooms,  &c. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  cylindroido-cylindric  groin  ;  No.  1.  the 
plan.  No.  2.  the  elevation.  It  is  this  kind  of  groin- 
ing that  generally  occurs  in  cellaring  ;  to  construct 
which,  a  centenng  must  be  formed  as  at  Fig.  2.  No^ 
3,  4,  5.  and  6.  No.  S.  shows  the  cylindroidal  part, 
which  is  the  widest  opening,  boarded  over  the  whole 
length  ;  then  in  order  to  fix  the  transverse  boarding,  as 
at  No.  2.  the  hnes  AB,  CD,  and  EF.  GH,  No.  3. 
mast  be  drawn  upon  the  boarding  for  the  wide  open- 
ing, either  by  the  former  mccbaujcal  means,  or  by 
the  following  geometrical  process.  No.  5.  shows  the 
end  of  this  boarding.  If  the  wide  opening  be  of 
considerable  dimensions,  the  shallow  ribs,  called  jack- 
nba,  are  fixed  between  the  lines  to  the  height  of  the 
croM-Tault,  and  made  less  by  the  thickness  of  the 
boarding,  so  as  to  come  within  this  thickness  of  the 
lieight  of  the  groining.     No.  4*  ihews  the  left  hand 
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part  completely  boarded  in  ;  No.  5.  the  end  of  No. 

3.  ;   No.  6.  the  end  of  No.  4.,  shewing  the  face  of  ^ 

one  of  the  ribs  of  the  centering,  the  thickness  of  .*_^  _! 

the  hoardrng,  the  jack-ribs  over  the  boarding,  and 

the  posts  and  ends  of  the  beams  that  support  the 

whole. 

Piu>B.  I.  To  find  the  mould  or  curve  for  deter- 
mining the  place  of  the  angles  upon  the  boarding 
of  the  cylindroid,  in  order  to  fix  the  jack-ribs  and 
transverse  bordering  of  the  cylindric  vault  No.  4. 

Prob.  II.      Let  it  be  proposed  to  find  the  angles  Piatk 
of  the  groin  on  the  surface  of  the  foregoing  board-  CXIX. 
ing.      In  order  to  prevent   confusion  of  letters,   we  Fig.  2. 
shall  suppose  the   seal  enlarged.     Let  A  EM  be  half  ^°*  '• 
the  rib    for  the  cyliodroido   part ;  the   bases  AM, 
and  MN,  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  pro- 
duce MA  to  M';  extend  the  curve  AE  upon  AM*, 
from  the  equal  parts  or  arcs  A6,  be,  cd,  dt,,  to  A/**, 
y>A',  A'A"*,  k'^hl'  ;   through  the  points  of  division 
draw  ordinates  j    make^^g,  /j'»,   k^l,  M  *  N,  equal 
lo  /g,  hit  ^/ }  MN,  and  through  the  points  g,  i,  /,  N, 
draw  a  curve,  which,  when   bent  round  the  border* 
ing  at  No.  3,  from  A  to  I,  from  C  to  I,  from  D  to  I, 
from  B  to  I,  &c.  determines  the  place  of  the  angles. 

PttOB.  III.  To  find  the  form  of  the  end  of  the 
boarding  of  the  cyliodnc  parts,  in  order  to  fit  it  against 
the  boarding  of^  the  cylindroido  part,  stretch  out  the 
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parts  Mo.  op,  pa,  7R,  of  the  arc  MR,  in  the  straight 
line  MN',  from  M  to  *",  from  j°  to  <P,  from  <p  to  «'», 
and  from  «''  to  N*" ;  draw  the  ordinates  MA,  **y,  /Pj, 
u^l,  which  make  equal  to  MA,  tg,  ti,  u  I ;  draw 
the  curve  AqilH,  and  the  thing  required  is  done. 


Centering  to  Gothic  Groins. 

In  one  species  of  Gothic  groins,  the  lines  of  con-  Ceriterin» 
course  of  the  sides  of  the  arcnes  at  the  summit,  cross  to  ootliic 
one  another  in  level  lines  parallel  to,  and  equidistant  groins, 
from,  the  sides  of  the  building.  The  vaulting  is  sup- 
ported upon  several  ribs  springing  from  the  head  of 
each  pillar,  and  terminating  upon  the  transverse  lines  ■ 
of  the  ceiUiig  at  different  equidistant  points.  The 
surface  of  the  vaulting  Jying  upon,  and  between  any 
two  adjacent  ribs  from  middle  to  middle  of  these 
ribs,  may  be  considered  to  be  a  cunioid,  and  the  ribs 
may  be  considered  to  be  sections  of  the  cunioid.  The 
surface  of  the  ceihng  between  any  two  adjacent  nbs, 
will  therefore  have  this  property,  that  a  straight  line 
or  edge  applied  everywhere  level  or  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  to  two  given  points  on  the  burface  between 
any  two  ribs,  will  coincide  entirely  with  the  saidbur- 
face.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the 
seats  of  the  joints  of  the  arches  between  any  two 
ribs,  will  r.«eet  each  other  in  one  and  the  same  point 
in  the  seats  of  the  summits  of  the  arches.  It  will  ' 
readily  appear,  that  if  several  ribs  spring  from  the 
top  of  the  same  pillar,  each  from  a  point  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  or  from  an  angle  of  a  poly- 
gon, that  there  will  be  as  many  portions  of  differ- 
ent cunioids  as  there  are  pairs  uf  adjacent  ribs  ;  and 
consequently  the  point  of  concourse  of  the  seats  of 
the  joints  of  each  portion  will  be  in  the  seat  of  the 
summit  of  the  arches,  where  a  straight  Utie  drawn 
through  two  adjacent  points  in  the  said  circumfe-  - 
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rence  vnteti  the  seat  of  the  iummit  of  thr  anhe^. 
If  sevfrtil  adjacent  nbs  from  the  sai  e  pillar  rii>c  from 
aA  many  point*  tu  a  straight  iitir,  all  the  RCAts  of  the 
joiiitB  for  each,  and  all  the  norti^ns,  will  havr  the 
same  point  of  coocourse.  What  has  now  bern  said 
will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  fulhiwriag  diagrams,  Plate 

cxx. 

Fig-  I.  shows  the  plan  of  Gothic  groimn^f,  where 
the  ribi  ipHng  from  points  m  the  circumft-rence  cf  a 
circle*  terminatmg  the  head  ot  eacli  pillar  ;  and  con> 
eequcDtly,  if  the  arches  have  several  points  of  con- 
course, two  of  these  points  will  run  too  far  out  of 
the  diagram  for  th>-ir  centres  to  be  marked. 

Phob.  IV'.  To  drtrrmme  the  seats  of  the  joints, 
draw  half  the  sectional  curve  ABC  between  two 
opposite  pillars,  upon  Ms  seat  AB  :  divide  the  curve 
AC  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  to  be  cour- 
ses :  through  the  points  of  division  draw  ordinate^ 
Co  cut  the  seal  AB  i  divide  6D  luto  the  same  equa. 
lity  of  parts  rtspectively  as  BA  :  let  e  be  the  next 
adjoining  point  to  D :  produce  e  D  till  it  meet  the 
seat  of  the  summit ;  but  if  the  part  of  concourse 
run  out  to  a  great  distance,  which  is  not  accessible, 
pioduce  e  D  to  n  ;  draw  n  o  parallel  to  DB,  m^eel» 
log  the  seat  of  the  Mimmit  at  o  ;  divide  o  »  in  the 
same  proportion  as  BD  ;  draw  lines  through  the  cor- 
responding point  of  division  in  o  n  and  BD,  and 
produce  tnt-m  till  they  meet  the  seat  of  the  next  di- 
agonal ef:  join  g  e,  which  produce  ;  but  if  it  is 
likewise  inaccessible,  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  by 
drawing  a  hne  parallel  to  ej\  and  dividing  the  line 
so  drawn  in  the  same  proportion  as  <■  /;  and  draw 
lines  also  through  the  corresponding  points  of  divi- 
sion, and  produce  them  to  meet  the  seat  ^  A  of  the 
diagonal,  and  the  seats  of  the  joints  will  be  comple- 
ted for  one  bide.  Produce  g  i  to  p,  and  draw  lines 
from  the  points  of  division  g  h,  to  the  seat  f  k  of  the 
next  rib,  tending  towards  p :  produce  i  /  to  y,  and 
draw  lines  tendmg  towards  q  from  the  points  of  di- 
vision in  i  k,  to  i  m;  and  the  seats  of  the  joints  will 
be  completed  for  one  quarter  of  the  groin. 

Pitua.  V.  To  tind  any  nb,  suppose  the  diagonal 
rib  repi«enled  by  iu  se«tt  AB  or  EB. 

Take  AB,  with  its  divisions,  and  place  it  upon 
CD.  Fig.  S:  raise  ordinates  upon  CD,  equal  in 
height  to  those  of  the  half  section  upon  EF,  and 
trace  a  curve  through  the  extremities,  and  it  will 
form  the  angle  nb  over  the  scat  AB.  Any  other 
rib  will  be  found  in  the  same  manntr. 

Instead  of  the  rib  Fig.  5.  being  found  from  its 
seat,  suppose  the  nb  F'g.  4-.  to  be  described  with  a 
Cvinpass  :  let  the  curve  EM,  Fig.  2.  be  divided  into 
equal  parts,  and  lines  be  drawn  to  meet  EL  parallel  to 
the  base  EF,  and  let  lines  be  also  drawn  perpendicu- 
lar to,  and  meeting  EF:  let  the  base  GH,  Fig.  4. 
be  equal  to  the  seat  AB  >  and  HI  equal  to  MN  : 
make  the  distances  on  G  K,  Fig.  i.  equal  to  those 
on  EL,  F  g.  2.  :  from  the  points  of  division,  draw 
lines  parallel  to  GH,  to  meet  the  curve  GI ;  draw 
lines  perpendicular  to  GH,  to  meet  it:  apply  the 
diviaions  to  AB  and  BE.  Fig.  2;  and  they  will  be 
the  points  for  drawing  the  seats  of  the  joints. 

Another  method  fir  finding  poiuts  in  the  seats  of 
the  angles  and  joinU  ir,  by  dividing  all  the  seats  of 


uFiifi  c.'iai  n 


the  ribs  in  the  same  proportion  as  ia  Fi;.  5,  srkicti    C4 

is  th"  «a'ne  r.h  wth  F'g.  2:  the  parts  itrc  tu' 

Py.  PR,  V  g.  .5.  ai.d  appUed  to  ST,  SU.  ^ 

which  will  ).jive   the  diiei'ting  pointR  of  the  m.i 

the  joints,  dod  also  of  the   lemaming  oncf.      F'>. 

is  the  rib  correnp  ndinjj  to  ST,  the  baie  being  d.w-     " 

ded.  as  PQ  or  S  I'. 

Fig.  7   i>  an  equilateral  fan  groin,    li  '  t'a 

triline.'l   fpair*^,    f-rnied   by  the  fourqu  i^x 

the  circle  inscribed,  are  all  in  the  sa:ne  hiT'coatai  Fif. 
plnnr  ;  the  surface  within  the  entire  circle  i»  gene* 
rally  horii  ntal,  but  may  be  raised  with  an  archrd 
concavity  of  any  form  whatever  ;  the  currr  of  the 
rib,  continued  through  this  circle  to  meet  in  the 
centre,  would  have  no  bad  effect,  and  would  form  a 
kind  of  pointed  dome. 

Fig.  8,  is  an  oblong  fan  groin.     In  this  »?'"»««,  |^ 
the  sides  of  the  transverse  arch  meet  at  n;  *^ 

angle,  and  the  line  of  concourse  terminat—  ■  x.ui 

of  the  horizontal  rib,  the  radii  of  whi>  the 

breadth  of  the  building  ;  the  four  trie um 
ces,  comprehended  by  the  arcs  of  the  opp' 
zontal  ribs,  and  the  inscribed  circle,  are  • 
planes,  and  the  inscribed  circle  may  be  as  ii 
ceding  observation.     These  are  generally  hiu-a  h,;u 
fan  work.     It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  sum. 
mit  hnes,  AB,  CD,  EF,  GH,  will  rot  h 
lines,  but  runrcs,  which  will   run  highrr  at 
proacb  nearer  to  tbe  centre. 

CiflindrO'Cylindric  Arching. 

Fig  1.  ia  a  plan  of  groining  and  arching  »n  t'*^-  • 
aisles.     The  side  aisles,  AAA,   BBB,  are  ff- 
with  cylindric  groins :  the  middle  vault  ai 

Eal  aisle,  CCC,  being  higher  than  the  sides,  •    : 
ndro  cyhiidric  arches.    The  principles  of  conitnx* 
tion   are  shown  in  the  following  problem,  ao  far  aij 
regards  the  construction  of  the  angular  ribs,  for  latt 
and  plaster,  of  the  cylindro-cylindnc  arcbea.    Fig. ! 
is  a  M-ction  of  the  said  arch. 

PnoB.  VI.  To  describe  the  angular  rib  of  a  cy!ts«i 
dro-cylindnc  arch,  and  to  range  the  under  edge,  to  I 
to  range  with  the  two  sides  of  the  said  '"-»> 
Let  AB  be  the  side  of  the  groin,  con 
He,  (Fig.  1.)  and  BC  the  side  cor;--' 
the  diameter  of  the  vault  of  the  n 
mensious  being  here  extended  to  fiw 
plan,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  linet,  whicfi 
would  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  - 
let  the  sides  AB,  BC,  be  placed  in  pi; 
gle  of  which  is  here  a  nghl-anglc :  AwiC 
arc,  standing  upon  AB,   into  any  number 
by  the  points  of  division,    1,  2,  S,  4  ; 
side  AB  to  A,  and  the  side  CB  to  r/.*  j^ 
draw  1  o,  *£  b,  3  e,  id,  cutting  B  </.  at  a,  b,  c  ;  frtiO^ 
B,  with  the  radii  B  a.  B  6.    ac,   Br/,   desenbe  srcs^ 
dh,cg^bf,ae.  cutting   BA  ate,/,  g:  p 
Be  druw  ei,  J'k^  gL,  km,  cutting  the  arv 
diameter  BC,  ai  the  points  i,  k,  t,  mt  \ 
draw  i  «,  k  o,  Ip,  m  G,  and  paralleJ  to  . 
So,  Sp,  4G,  and  through  the  points  w. 
a  curve,  which  will  give   half  the  se^'  . 

rib:  j<Aa  BG,  and  through  Uic  points  th^j^^l 
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Draw  HI  parallel  to  BG,  at  a  distance  from  BG 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  stuff*  which  qiust  be 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  angle  rib»  together  with 
the  was:e  or  greateit  recess  of  the  hdlow  :  where 
the  lines  1  n,  2o,  Sp^  4  G»  cot  the  line  BG*  draw 
ordinatcs  parallel  to  Dv.  £»,  Fx,  G^;  also  through 
the  points*  where  the  lines  t  n,  ko,  ip,  mG,  cut  Hi* 
draw  another  set  of  ordinal  es  parallel  to  D  v*  £  fv* 
Fx,  G^,  making  both  set  of  ordinates  of  the  same 
height  with  the  ordinates  Do*  Efl>>  Fx,  G»i  and 
trace  a  curve  through  the  extremities  of  each  set : 
tbe  first  curve  shows  the  concourse  of  the  two  sides* 
or  angular  line ;  the  next*  the  ranging  upon  the  side 
of  the  rib  which  fitces  the  arc  AB ;  and  the  outside 
odej  the  ranging  upon  the  side  of  the  rib  which  faces 
the  arc  B*'  or  ranges  with  the  large  opening.  The 
under  edge  of  the  angle  rib  is  first  cut  out  at  right* 
angles  to  the  sides*  and  the  lines  are  drawn  upon  each 
respectiTe  side*  according  to  what  is  here  shown. 
In  cider  to  find  the  place  of  the  an^jrle  corresponding 
to  Us  leat  on  the  plan*  uke  the  stretch  of  tne  parts 
Bir*  ««*Vvc^  xift  and  extend  them  in  a  straight  line 
finoin  B  to  D%  from  D*  to  E  *,  from  E*  to  F** 
from  F*  toG';  draw  the  ordinates  D^«.  E*o, 
F'/>*  which  make  equal  to  D  n*  £  o,  Fp.  and  draw 
Uie  curve  B*  n*  o*|>*  G*  which,  being  bent  under  the 
ancle  rib*  will  give  the  line  of  concourse. 
.  In  practice*  it  would  be  better  to  get  out  the  an- 
A  rib  in  two  or  three  parts*  otherwise  the  waste  of 
ftvff  would  be  enormously  great :  this  is  shown  at 
t^  Other  liadf.  The  process  is  the  same  as  what  has 
been  deacritied  in  the  first  half. 

C^  Roqfing. 

ng.  ..A'  raof  if  that  part  of  a  building  raised  upon  the 
wnUi,  and  extcndmg  over  all  the  parts  of  the  inte* 
fib^i  in  .order  to  protect  its  contents  from  depreda- 
tMn« '  and  intense  changes  of  weather. 
^  Roofing*  u  carpentry*  is  the  timber  work  which 
is  necessary  to  support  the  external  covering. 

The  most  simple  form  of  roofs  is  that  consisting 
of  a  level  plane  ;  but  this  description  of  roofs  is  only 
adapti^  to  short  bearings,  and  m  not  calculated  to 
rc^t  ,tprrents  of  rain  or  moisture  from  penetrating 
t&e  interior.  The  next  simple  form  is,  that  which 
consiata  c^  an  inchned  plane ;  and  thous h  well  cal* 
cidstcd'  CO  reust  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  to 

tit^  of  greyer  strength  than  a  level  disposition  of 
fimbers*  H  is  far  from  admitting  of  the  most 
atrci^gtli  from  a  given  quantity  of  timber,  and  occa- 
MMM  a  ||vaat  of  correspondence  in  the  symmetry  of 
t^  fabiici  or  otherwise  an  unnecessary  height  of 
waiDingb  The  best  figure  is  that  whicn  consists  of 
tyo  aioiea  equally  inclined  to  the  horizon,  termina* 
tipg  nt  the  aommit  over  the  middle  of  the  edifice  in  a 
iMnaontal  line  or  ridge  (  so  that  the  section  made  by 
nijifane  peipendicnlar.  to  the  ridge,  is  every  where  an 
iscwBcli^  triangle*  the  verticd  angle  being  the  sum> 
nut-of  the  rpo&  This  form  is  very  advantageous  in 
Mvinff  timber*  as  it  may  be  executed  with  the  same 
*eumtgh  to  span  double  the  distance  that  the  single 


sloping  roof  may  (  or  in  buildings  of  the  saawdimen-  Conitrae<> 
sioos*  the  scantluigs  of  the  timbers  will  be  greatly  q^^^^, 
reduced. .  '_/"l_' 

The  ancient  Egyptians*  Babylonians*  and  other 
eastern  nations  of  remote  antiquity,  constructed  their 
roofs  flat,  .a  practice  which  is  stUl  adopted  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  those  climates.  The  ancient 
Greeks*  though  possessing  a  mild  climate*  but  some- 
times liable  to  ram*  would  soon  find  the  inconvenience 
of  a  platform  covering  ;  and  accordingly  raised  the 
roof  in  the  middle,  declining  thence  towaraseach  side 
of  the  building,  with  a  gentle  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon, forming  *u  angle  trom  13  to  15  degrees,  or  the 
height  Irom  one  eighth  to  one  ninth  part  of  the  span. 
In  Italy*  where  the  climate  is  still  mure  liable  to  raiuy 
the  auckrnt  Romans  constructed  their  roofs  from  one- 
fifth  to  twounih  parts  of  the  span.  In  Germany* 
where  the  severities  of  the  climate  are  much  more  in- 
tense than  in  Italy*  the  ancient  inhabitants*  as  we  are 
informed  by  Vitruvius*  made  their  roofs  of  a  very  high 
pitch.  When  the  pointed  stile  of  architecture  was 
introduced  into  Europe,  high  pitched  rooft  were  con- 
sonant to  Its  principles ;  and  therefore  formed  exter- 
nally oiiC  of  tne  most  striking  features  of  the  Gothic 
stile*  the  prevailing  proportion  being  the  equality  of 
the  rafters*  and  the  breadth  or  span  of  ihe  ruof,  or  the 
rafters  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle*  of  which  the 
spanning,  line  was  the  bate.  During  the  middle  ages* 
this  form  prevailed  not  only  in  public,  but  also  in  pri* 
vate  edifices*  from  the  most  sumptuous  mansion  to  the 
cottage  of  the  hhoun-r }  and  thia  equibteral  trian- 
gular roof  continued  in  vogue  till  the  expulsion  of 
the  pointed  htde,  by  the  introduction  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture* introduced  by  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones. 
When  the  rafters  were  made  three-quarters  of  the 
breadth  of  the  building*  the  proportion  was  called 
true  pitch,  which  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  where  plain  tiles  are  used  i  and  subsequent- 
ly, the  square  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  true 
pitch.  But  in  large  mansions,  erected  in  the  Italian 
stile*  roofs  of  a  (wdiment  pitch*  covered  with  lead* 
irere  introduced.  In  the  present  day,  where  good 
slates  are  to  be  obtained  in  abundance,  the  roofs  may- 
be covered  from  the  pyramidal  equilateral  Gothic^ 
down  to  the  gentle  inclined  Greek  pediment.  In ' 
respect  to  the  present  practice*  the  proportion  of  the 
roof  depends  on  the  stile  of  the  architecture  of  the 
edifice,  the  ordinary  height  being  from  one-third  to 
one  fourth  part  of  the  span. 

There  are  »ome  advanta^s  in  high  pitched  roofs  i 
they  discharge  the  vain  with  greater  rapidity ;  the 
snow  docs  not  continue  to  be  so  lonv  on  their  snr-.' 
face  I  they  may  be  covered  vrith  smaller  sliates,  and' 
are  not  so  liable  to  be  stripped  :by  heavy  winds  as 
low  roofs  t  but  low  roofs  have  less  presiure  on  the  - 
walls*   and  are  much  cheaper*   sroce  tbey  require 
shorter  timbers*  and  consequently  smaller  scantlings. 

The  roof  is  one  of  the  principal  ties  to  a  buildmg, : 
when  executed  vrith  judgment  t  as  it  connects  the 
exterior  walls*  it  also  l>inds  the  whole  into  one  mam 
and  secures  the  work  from  a  state  of' decay,  which  . 
would  soon  ensue  from  the  injuries  of.  rain  and  friast*  . 
so  as  to  rot  the  .timber* .  destroy  tbe  -connection  of  - 
.  hood  in  the  waUi*  and  canie  the  holding  nhimately 
tofaU. 
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Construe-        Prob.  VII.     The  figure  ABCD  of  the  wall  plate 
"'^^        of  a  hipped  span  roof,  and  the  height  of  the  roof  bc- 


Platr 
CXXII. 


Fig.  I. 


-pen  2^.  j^p  given,  to  find  the  hackiug  of  toe  hips,  the  angles 
made  upon  the  sides  of  the  purlins  by  their  longitu- 
dinal arrises,  and  the  angles  made  upon  the  sidt-t  of 
the  jack  rafters,  the  roof  being  equally  inclined  to 
the  different  eidcs  of  the  building.  Tig.  1. 

Let  the  two  sides,  AB,  AD,  and  DC  of  the  wall 
plate  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  end 
CIS  at  oblique  angles  to  AB  and  CD  ;  draw  the  seat 
EF  of  ttie  ridge,  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth,  pa- 
rallel to  AB  and  DC  ;  make  AG  and  DH  equal  to 
half  the  breadth  of  the  building  ;  join  GH,  which 
will  be  the  seat  of  the  common  rafters  adjoining  the 
hips.  Make  £1  equal  to  the  height  of  the  roo^  and 
draw  IG  and  IH,  which  are  the  length  of  the  com- 
mon rafters.  Draw  £D  and  EA,  the  seats  of  the 
^ips ;  make  EK  equal  to  EI,  and  draw  ICA,  which 
gives  the  length  of  each  hip.  Tiirough  any  point  L., 
in  the  i^eat  of  the  hip  AK,  draw  MN  perpendicular  to 
AE,  cutting  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  wall  plate  at 
M  and  N  ;  take  tlve  nearest  distance  from  L  to  the 
rafter  AK,  and  make  LO  equal  to  it,  and  draw  OM 
aod  ON,  and  MON  is  the  backing  of  the  hip,  repre- 
sented by  their  seats  AE  aaid  DE.  This  operation 
is  the  same  as  having  the  two  legs  of  a  right  angled 
»oUd  angle  to  And  the  angle  opposite  to  one  of  the 
legs,  the  angle  MON  being  exactly  double  of  the 
angle  so  found  ;  for  the  hipped  angle  of  the  roof  con- 
sists of  two  equal  sohd  angles. 

-  Suppose  that  the  bevel  end  at  CB  is  inclined  at  a 
different  angle  to  the  other  sides,  and  let  FC  and  FB 
be  the  seats  of  the  hips,  draw  FQ  perpendicular  to 
FC,  and  FP  perpendicular  to  FB,  and  draw  QC  and 
PB,  which  are  the  lengths  of  the  hip  rafters.  The 
backings,  SUT  and  VWX,  are  found  in  the  same 
manner  as  above,  and  may  be  described  in  the  same 
words. 

From  A,  with  the  distance  A  K,  describe  an  arc, 
cutting  GH  at  J,  and  join  AJ,  GJA  will  be  the  side 
b«rcl  which  the  jack-rafters  make  with  the  hips;  and 
if  a  right  angle  be  added  to  the  same  angle  GJA, 
the  obtuse  angle  thus  formed  will  be  the  angle  which 
the  upper  arns  of  the  side  of  the  purlin,  placed  in 
the  inclined  side  of  the  roof,  makes  with  the  hip 
rafter. 

Let  a  be  the  position  of  a  purlin  in  the  rafter 
HI  ;  in  GH  take  any  point  It,  and  draw  ^c  parallel 
t9  the  inward  direction  of  the  purlin  a  ;  fiom  £, 
with  any  distance  h  c,  describe  an  arc  c  (f,  cutting 
GH  at  ^  ;  draw  be,  cf,  and  dg,  parallel  to  EF,  the 
former  two  cuttmg  ED  at  e  and_y';  dtaw^'^'  parallel 
to  GH,  and  join  eg;  produce  be  to  A,  and  he g,  or 
beg  will  be  the  angle  required,  according  to  which 
side  it  is  applied.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  one  of  the  legs,  and  the  adjacent  angle  of  a 
right  angled  solid  angle  being  given  to  find  the  hy. 
pothenuse.  In  the  same  mauner,  if  neither  side  of  the 
purlin  should  be  parallel  to  the  inclined  side  of  the 
roof,  as  at  k  in  the  rafter  GI,  the  bevel  or  angle  up- 
on each  side  will  be  found. 

Fig.  2.  shows  half  the  angle  of  the  backing  of  the 
hips;  the  length  of  the  common  and  hip  rafters;  the 
bevel  of  the  jack-rafters  on  their  upper  sides  in  an 
equal  inclined  roof,  without  laying  down  or  drawing 
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any  more  than  the  necessary  seats ;  and  this  it  all  iliat    < 
is  necessary  when  each  side  of  the  roof  is  oLke  j  AB 
being  the  wall  plate  between  the  hip  and  the  rafter  ^ 
which  joins  the  top  of  the  hip,  AC  the  seat  of     ' 
rafter  which  joins  the  top  of  the  hip,  BC  that  >  ; 

hip,  AF  the  length  of  the  rafter  which  joins  the  ii{ 
hip,  BE  the  length  of  the  hips,  CHG  half  the  back?    , 
ing,  ADB  the  angle   which    the  jack-rafters    f« 
with  the  hips  on  their  upper  lidcs,  and  consequen 
with  the  addition  of  a  right-angle,  the  side  beve! 
the  purlin. 

Fig.  3.  shows  the  same  bevels,  excepting  that  tL*  flj 
side  joint  of  the  purlin  is  found  by  a  different   pr 
cess,  thus  :    From  B,  with  tUt  distance  DA,  det-cril 
an  arc  at  D  ;  frum  G.   with   the  distance  AC, 
scribe  another  arc,  cutting  the   former  at   D  ;  jc 
BD,  and  the  angle  CBD   will  be  the   angle  in 
plane  of  the   roof,  made  by  the  lower  arris  of 
purlin,  and  the  joint  against  the  hip  rafter. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  diagr.itn,  showing  the   lengths  of  the  R- 
parts  and  angles  concerned  in  the  rocf.  in  the  sai 
niaciuor  as  above  ;  but  the  plan  of  the  building, 
form  of  the  wall  plate,  is  a  quadrilateral,   whicn  I 
neither  pair  of  its  opposite  sides  parallel.     The 
thod  of  executing  the  roof  in  this  ca*e,   is  to  fvtrn  \ 
level  on  the  top,  from   the   Icp  of  the  hips  at  it 
narrow  end  to  the  other  end,  as  otherwise   the  re 
must  either  wind,  or  be   brought  to  a  ridge,  wJuc 
w: II  form  a  line  iirclinod  to  the  horizon:   Eitlicri 
the  two  last  cases  is  very  unsightly. 

Besides  the  angles  already  mentioned,  (see  Fig.  2.1 
AFC  shows  the  angle  formed  by  the  u^jper  <id<. 
the  rafter,  and  the  ridge  piece  ;  and  the  «i  ,■ 

the  angle  which  the  top  side  of  the  hips  n  It 

a  vertical  line  ;  also,  the  angle  FAC,  shows  the  for 
of  the  heel  of  the  commou  rafters  ;  and  EBC,  ih, 
of  the  hips. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  once  for  all,  that  the  betrli 
or  angles,  concerned  in  hip  roofing,  are  no  morctl 
the  bides  or  angles  of  right-angled  solid  angles,  coq 
sisting  of  three  plane  angles.     The  quantities  m  At 
grces  may  be  found  as  in  spherical  trigonon^-"-'    >•< 
considering  the   plane  angles,  which  con- 
6ohd  angles  as  sides,  and  the  inchi.atiori' ' ' 
as  angles. 

Circular,  Elliptical,  and  Polygonal  Roq/i. 

A  circular  roof  may  be  executed  with  timben  di>>  cSial 
posed  in  vertical  planes,  whether  the  ribs  or  rtftrt  ^i* 
are  convex,  concave,  or  straight,  without  any  tic  be- 
tween the  rafters  or  ribs,  even  though  the  vraHY 
ever  so  thin  ;  provided  that  it  be  only  siiP 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  roof,  by  joining  the" 
plate,  so  as  to  form  a  chain,  a  ring,  or  endless  plitf 
and  by  strutting  the  rafters  in  one  or  more  honzoD*1 
tal  courses,  without  any  danger  of  lateral  prrMurfJ 
or  of  the  timbers  themselves  being  bent  by  the  wcit^ht 
of  the  covering  ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  done  w* ' 
the  roof  of  a  rectangular  building,  for  single 
rafters  would  not  only  obtain  a  concave  curt 
but  would  thrust  the  walls  outwards.  Henct, 
means  of  executing  circular  roof*  with  ssfetv  ire  iim» 
pie  ;  but  those  fur  straight  sided  buil  com* 

plex,  and  require  muLh  more  skill  in  .;,  »c« 
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cording  to  the  utility  of  the  space  between  the  raf- 
ters, which  may  be  found  nrcc«6ary  in  forming  more 
^  lofty,  or  more  elegant  apartmcntii  aft  in  concave  or 
coved  ceilings. 

A  circular  roof  is  that  which  may  be  formed  by 
revolving  any  hne  round  a  straight  line  at  rest  in  the 
same  plane,  tbo  two  being  joined  at  the  top.  By  this 
definition,  the  figure  may  cither  be  a  cone,  or  a  con- 
cave or  convex  surface,  or  mixed. 

Polygonal  roofs  are  those,  the  horisontal  sections 
of  which  are  similar  Bgurcs. 

An  elliptical  or  ellipsoidal  roof  it  one,  the  horizon- 
tal  sections  of  which  are  all  similar  ellipses. 

A  polygonal  roof,  with  a  great  nuniber  of  sides, 
approaching  very  nearly  to  a  circle,  is  stronger  than 
one  i>f  fewer  sides  ;  the  fewer  the  sides,  the  weaker 
vrtll  the  touf  be,  and  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
A  roof  executed  upon  an  equilateral  and  equiangular 
plan,  is  much  stronger  than  one  elongated,  whatever 
be  the  number  of  the  sides. 

All  circular  roofs  are,  for  the  same  reason,  strong- 
er than  elliptic  ones  ;  the  pressure  in  the  former  case 
being  equally  distributed  round  the  walls,  the  force 
of  the  rafters  tending*only  to  keep  the  circular  wall 
plate  in  a  state  of  extension. 

The  roofs  of  rectangular  buildings  have  generally 
twcir  sides  in  plane  Bgures ;  but  those  of  polygons 
.»nd  circles  have  a  variety  of  figuresi  particularly 
when  tteir  plans  are  equilateral  and  equiangular  : 
They  have  sometimes  the  sides  of  their  vertical  sec- 
tions straight,  sometimes  concave,  but  most  frequent- 
ly convex  ;  and  then,  as  has  been  observed,  they  are 
called  domes;  sometimes  they  are  undulated,  viz. 
both  concave  and  convex. 

Roof»,  upon  circular  and  polygonal  plaiWi'are  also 
deoominated  from  their  vertical  axal  sections,  as  well 
at  from  their  horizontal  sections.  Thus,  if  the  axal 
section  be  a  parabola*  hyperbola,  or  semicllipse,  the 
roof  is  denominated  a  paraboloidal,  hyperboloidal,  or 
spheroidal  dume.  If  the  axal  section  is  a  figure  of 
contrary  curvature,  and  the  concave  part  at  the  bot< 
lorn,  the  roof  is  denominated  a  bell  roof. 

An  annular  roof  is  a  circular  roof,  with  an  aper« 
ture  through  the  middle,  the  axal  sectioa  beiog  a  se* 
midrcle,  or  senueUipse«  or  a  segment. 


Covering  of  CirtHlar  Jioq/s. 


Circular  roofs  may  be  covered  upon  two  different 
principles ;  one  is,  by  supposing  tbe  axal  section  to 
be  divided  into  a  number  of  small  equal  parts*  and 
the  roof  cut  by  planes  through  the  points  of  division 
parallel  tu  the  base,  and  by  cunudcring  the  frustums 
of  the  solid  as  so  many  fruiitums  uf  a  cone  ;  and  the 
covering  of  each  respective  part  will  be  found  as  in 
Problem  XX.  page  5'Jl.  The  o'her  principle  is, 
by  dividing  the  circumference  of  the  bawintoa  uum- 
ber  of  small  equal  parts,  and  supposing  axal  sections 
to  be  made  through  tbe  points  oi  divution,  thereby 
c  :  the  surface  of  each  axal  portion  ai>  the 

•U'  <i  cyhnder.     The  covering  will  be  touiid  as 

is  PfobJem  XVII.  page  5i!0.  The  distance  be- 
twcen  the  pomts  of  diviuon  in  the  foinit-r  case,  must 
be  leas  than  the  breadth  of  the  boards,  wiiich.  are  to 
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form  the  envelopes  of  the  covering,  in  order  to  make    Co«iWttc- 
the  convex  edge  of  the  board  :  this  distance  mast 

therefore  be  less,  as  the  length  of  the  boards  is  great-    _ 

er.     In    the  latter  case,  the  distances  between   the  ^ 

points  of  division  may  be  exactly  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  boards.  It  is  true,  that  the  surface  of  each 
part  is  spherical  or  convex,  and  therefore  can  neither 
be  considered  as  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  nor  that  of  a 
cyhnder ;  but  if  the  distance  between  the  divisions 
be  small,  the  surfaces  will  be  almost  straight  in  all 
the  iixal  sections,  so  that  there  will  be  no  practical 
difference,  even  though  the  widest  boards  were  used 
in  moderate  sized  works.  The  boards  which  thus 
form  the  envelopes  must  be  then  in  order,  that  they 
may  comply  with  the  surface  of  the  circular  roof  to  bt- 
covered.  It  is  here  proper  to  notice,  that  when  boardb 
are  bent,  bo  as  to  form  a  surface  either  concave  oi 
convex,  that  they  are  much  stronger  than  if  the  sur- 
face were  a  plane,  even  though  the  libs  were  the  same 
distance  in  both  ;  but  in  oraer  to  make  the  boardi> 
bend  regularly  and  truly,  the  ribs  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed at  a  nearer  distance  at  the  widest  place,  which 
IS  at  the  bottom,  than  the  rafters  of  the  common 
roof.  When  the  ribs  are  disposed  in  axal  planes,  they 
will  come  in  contact  with  each  other  at  the  top,  unlets 
they  terminate  upon  a  circular  kirb,  of  a  diameter 
Bufacient  to  prevent  their  doing  so  -,  but  as  the  inter- 
vals at  the  top  are  always  much  less  than  at  the  bot* 
lom,  the  ribs  arc  sometimes  discontinued,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  intervals  nearer  to  an  equality  of  breadth 
throughout  the  length  of  each.  The  execution  in 
this  way  will  save  the  timber  work,  and,  consequent- 
ly, lessen  the  expences.  Sometimes  the  ribbing  of 
circular  roofs  only  consists  of  several  principal  axal 
ribs,  and  the  intervals  filled  in  with  jack  ribs,  which, 
if  the  surface  to  bo  covered  be  spherical,  are  portions 
of  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere,  and  are  disposed  In  pa- 
rallel vertical  planes. 

PnaB-  VIII.  To  cover  •  dome  by  bending  the  Platt 
boards  horizontal,  by  considering  titc  surface  a!«  the  CXXIII. 
surfaces  of  a«  many  conic  surfaces  as  there  are  boards.  ^'){-  ^■ 
The  axal  section  being  given,  Fig-  1. 

Let  HAF  be  an  axal  section  uf  the  dome  ;  draw 
the  axik  GA,  and  produce  it  to  I  ;  divide  the  curve 
of  the  half  into  the  equal  parts  be,  cd,dt,  e F«  the 
common  measure  or  part  being  less  than  the  breadth  of ' 
the  rectangular  board  ;  produce  dc,  to  cut  the  axis 
produced  at  /;  from  /,  with  the  distance  /c,  de- 
scribe the  arc  c  n ;  from  the  same  centre,  with  the 
distance  /</,  describe  the  arc  (/  o  :  then. c (/on  will  be 
the  form  of  the  board  or  envelope  to  cover  tbe  fius- 
tiim  tdqr.  In  the  same  manner,  the  boards  to  co- 
ver the  other  frustums  will  be  found.  Thus  by  pro- 
ducing Ac,  d €,  e  F,  the  centres  k  and  m  for  co- 
vering the  opposite  conic  frustums  60 r.f,  de,.pq, 
will  be  fuuiid,  lUe  centre  for  e  FH  /i being  itiaccessiole. 

Phob.  IX.     To  cover  an  annular  vault,  upon  the  Fig.  x 
principle  of  resolviug  it  into  conic  frjusiums.     The 
ajcal  section,  and  inner  ^diameter  of  the  annulus  being 
given,  Fig.  2. 

Let  A  bcde  F  be  the  axal  section,  FG  the  inner, 
and  AK  the  outer  diAmeter  $  bisect  AKby  the  per- 
pendicular IL,  and  IL  will  represent  the  axis  :  then, 
if  tlu-  poirts  A  b,  be,  c  d,.Sic.  be  the  breadtlia  of  the 
joieudcd  .boards,  by  producing  tbechoidft  i«  th<^axi», 
3z 
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the  form  of  the  envelopes  will  be  obtained,  aa  in  Pro- 
blem XX.  page  5'il. 

In  these  two  last  problems,  the  reader  will  have  ob- 
served the  inconvenience  of  obtaining  tike  centrei  of 
the  boards  Dear  the  base,  and  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  that  at  the  bottom.  The  methods 
of  finding  the  forma  of  the  boards  where  the  centres 
are  thus  inaccessible,  will  be  shown  by  the  following 
problem,  to  whivh  the  three  following  lemmat  are  a 
projiaration. 

Lonvta  I.  If,  in  a  circle,  there  be  taken  any  two 
eoual  chords  AB,  BC,  and  AE  and  Bl*"  any  two  pa- 
ralItU  ;  and  if  the  angle  CBF  be  bisected  by  BD, 
nveetinp  the  circnmference  in  D,  and  A  D  drawn,  then 
AD  will  alio  bisect  the  angle  EAB.    Fig.  3. 

Lemma  '2.  If,  in  a  circle,  there?  be  taken  any  se- 
ries  of  equal  chords  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  and  if  the 
angle  ABE  be  biicclcd  by  BK,  meeting  the  circiim- 
fvctnce  in  K,  and  KC,  KD,  KE  be  joi;ied,  and  CG. 
DH,  EI  be  drawn  parallel  to  BE;  then  KC,  KD, 
KE  will  bisect  the  angles  BCG,  CDH.  DEI. 

Ixnvna  3.  If  there  be  any  two  inclined  lines  AB 
and  CD,  and  if  A E  be  drawn  parallel  to  CD,  form- 
ing ati  obtnse  angle  BAE,  and  if  the  angle  BAE  be 
bisected,  the  bisecting  line  AC  will  make  equal  an. 
gles  BAC  and  DC  A,  with  each  inclined  line  AB 
and  CD. 

PnoB.  X.  To  find  the  form  of  the  boards  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dome,  considering  the  surface  as  the  sur- 
faces uf  as  many  cones  as  are  raws  of  boards,  when 
the  centres  of  the  circular  edges  of  the  boards  are  in- 
accessible. 

Let  ABC  be  an  axal  section  of  the  dome,  and  sup- 
posej'g  to  be  the  place  of  the  last  board  on  this  sec- 
tion ;  draw  the  representation  of  the  axis  DB  ;  pro- 
duce DB  and  ^y  to  meet  in  E  }  from  the  centre  E, 
with  the  distance  E/J  describe  the  arc  ff,  the  con- 
cave edge  of  the  board  cutting  DB  at  /{  ynn / 1, 
and  produce _/"/,  cutting  the  circumference  ABC  at 
m  ;  ict^A,  hi,  ik  be  the  places  of  the  following 
boards  nearer  to  the  bottom  ;  draw  gtn,  ft  m,  im, 
k  my  cutting  DB  at  /,  m,  v,  w ;  draw  gp^  h  q,  ir, 
k  s  parallel  to  AC  the  base,  cutting  DB  again  in  the 
points/},  q,r,s:  then  will  pg  be  half  the  length,  and 
pi  the  height  of  the  first  board,  the  centre  of  which 
li  inaccessible  ;  also  tiq  half  the  length,  and  rju  the 
height  of  the  next  board  ;  ir  half  the  length,  and  rv 
the  height  of  the  next ;  likewise  sk  half  the  length, 
and  stp  the  licight  of  the  last. 

For  dnwj'n  parallel  to   DB,  and  the  angle  nj'l 
will  be  equal  to   the  alternate  angle  /"/  E  ;  but  be- 
cause E/  and  E/'are  equal,  the  angleyVE  is  equal  to 
the  angle  lf\L  ;  therefore  the  aogle  //'E  is  equal  to  the 
angle  n/'l,  and  consequently  the  angle  uJ'E  is  bisect- 
ed by^wj  ;  but,  by  Lemma  2,  If  there  be  taken  any 
Tiumber  of  equal  chords y^,  ^/j,  Ai,  it,  AC,  and   if 
the  angle  i/E  be  bisected  hyJ'iH,  meeting  the  cir- 
xijnafercnce  in  ni,  and  gm,  hm,  im,  km  be  joined,  and 
,ex,  htf,  iz,  k,  &c.  drawn  parallel to^n  ;  then  gwi,  fim, 
X w,  km,  will  bisect  the angles^ij J,  ghtf,  hit,  ik,  &c. 
It  may  now  be  shown  as  follows,  that  if  any  angle 
ghif  be  bkected,  the  angle ^Arn  orghu  will  be  equal 
•  to  the  angle  huh  ;  therefore,  if  Ag  and  «B  were  pro- 
duced, their  point  of  concourse  would  be  the  ccutre 
•of  an  arc  that  would  pasa  through 'A  and  u.     For, 


since  // 1/  is  parallel  to  BD,  the  alternate  angle  phw 
is  equal  to  the  angle  hit'Q;  but  the  angle  ^Aii  ia 
equal  to  the  angle  «f/iM  ;  thertfore  the  angle  ^4  u  m 
rqn.-'.l  to  the  angle  //uB,  as  wai  to  be  (howo. 

Fig.  1.   represents  a  srmicirirular  dome,  boarded  p^. 
with  the  joints  in  vertical  plmcs.  '    n-. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  segment  doroe,  boarded  with  the  Joteta  f^. 
in  vertical  planer. 

Fig.  .'^.  13  a  bell  roof,  board«d  with  the  joista  Mf;.. 
vertical  planes.  i 

Fi;^.  i.  The  manr.er  of  finding  the  form  of  the  I'll- i" 
board  or  envelope,  by  considering  the  surface  of  the 
dome,  as  consisting  of  as  many  cylindric 
are   boards.     See   Problem   XVII.   j. 
this,  the  axal  section  is  cotifidcrcd  as  lLc  icctxca  ci 
the  cylinder. 

PicoD.  Xr.  To  tlni  the  envelope  or  form  of  thv 
board,  having  the  axal  »cetion  given,  Fl>j.  5.  F5j.l 

Let  AB  be  the  bredcth  of  a  board,  ur  the  brcaAh 
of  the  tnvelopo  ;  bisect  AB  at  C  by  rh''  ptrprtd; 
lar  DE  ;  make  CE  equal  to  the  1 
from  the  bottom  of  the  dome  to  ll. 
may  be  found  by  calculation;  div;dc  tiie  urc  ADn 
to  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  draw  the  cji 
ralltl  to  AB;  divide  CE  into  the  wme  num 
equal  parts,  and  draw  hnes  parallel  to   AB  ; 
ordinates  on  each  side  of  CE,  revvrscd  lu  the  onfer 
of  the  sines,  and  the  curve  being  drawn  uo  both  sidn, 
will  form  ilie  board.  • 

Fig.  8.  shows  the  manner  of  fiudtng  the  enTilcfr  r.-.i. 
of  Fig.  3,  in  the  same  manucr  as  in  Fig.  4. 

Fig.  7.  bhows  the  method  of  finding  the  r    -  ' 
of  Fig.  2,  without   the  use  of  the  axal  sot-:  i 
this  Figure,  AB  is  the  breadth  of  a  ■ 
a  circular-  zone,  similar  to  the  coni'  > 
part  FIDF  being  flut,  corresponding  to  cj  Vig.2; 
the  arv:  AE  Fig.  7,  being  similar  to  tte  F»;'.  '2;  aod 
CG,  Fig.  7,  equal  to  flc  Fig.  2.     Th.  >  is 

the  same  as  in  Fig.  5,  as  will  be  obv'ou*  !  uaO. 

Fig.  8.  shews  the  msnacr  of  finding  the  covrnng  of  f^ 
Fig.  y,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  F«g9.  4-.  and  <S- 

Fig.  9.  is  an  elliptical  dome  :  No.  1.  the  plan;  Na  Fij.1 
2.  tlie  elevation  ;  No.  .S.  th^  half  section  of  ihr  «!*»»- 
tion  ;  No.  4-.  a  section  of  the  plan. 

Fig.  10.  is  a  citcuhr  dome  and  elliptic  eleratmi't  fig.Vi. 
No.  1.  the  plan  ;  No.  2.  thcscciiun. 

Fig.  11.  shews  the  manner  of  covering  the  dometiafij.  II. 
Ftgs.  9  and  10,  the  same  as  in  Fij;«.  4-,  6,  8,  by  layoig 
down  the  rotative  section,  whether  on  the  plan  orM 
the  elevation. 

The  principle  of  executing  niches  with  tphrnc 
head.s  depends  entirely  upon  the  properties  of  the 
sphere;  and  therefore,  since  all  the  S'.    :  '  the 

sphere  are  circles,  and  those  which  pa*;  -  'he 

centre  are  eq'ial,  and  those  wliich  are  mure  icnitfle 
from  the  centre  are  leas  than  those  which  air  neaier 
to  it,  if  a  hemisphere  be  cut  at  riglit  arjg'c 
plane  of  its   base,  its  section  will  be  a  srm 
greater  or  less  diameter,  at  it  is  uearcr  or  marc  t\- 
mote  from  the  centre. 

First,  let  the  section  be  ma  \re 

at  right  angles  to  the  plane  ■  'be 

hemisphere    will    be    divided    into    twt  ^<^r^ 

tions,  each  a  quarter  of  the  sphere,     l'  '  >«* 

quarters  will  have  two  planes  at  rig  St  aogles»  and 
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each  plane  vriU  be  a  semicircle.  One  of  titese  spheric 
portions  will  represent  the  head  of  a  niche,  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  which  are  both  semicircles.  In  this 
C38C  th  *  ribs,  the  ground  plan,  and  the  face,  will  have 
the  same  curvature,  and  consequently  may  be  drawn 
with  tiie  same  radius. 

Secondly,  let  a  hemisphere  be  cut  by  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  its  base,  but  not  through  the  centre, 
in  will  then  be  cut  into  two  unequal  portion*,  the 
common  scctiou  of  which  will  be  a  Bemicircle.  The 
amal'er  portion  wall  represent  the  head  of  a  niche, 
the  plane  of  which  is  the  se^cnt  of  a  circle,  and 
Xht  eirration  is  a  semicircle  ;  and  because  the  se^* 
nent  is  a  part  of  the  base  of  the  hemisphere,  and  th? 
rievation  a  semicircle  upon  the  same  base,  and  since 
^be  semicircle  is  remote  from  the  centre,  it  will  there- 
fore have  a  lets  radius  than  the  segmcrt  at  right 
sni^lcs  to  it.  Now,  since  the  under  ed^es  of  the  ribs 
of  the  niche  are  in  the  spheric  surface,  and  since  these 
may  be  made  in  planes  tending  tu  the  centre,  the  ribs 
will  all  have  the  same  currature  ;  for  they  are  all 
portions  of  equal  circles  of  the  sphere,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  drawn  with  the  same  radius  as  the 
base  of  the  niche,  and  hence  all  the  sections  of  a 
sphere  are  circles:  And  in  spherical  niches,  as  the 
ribs  mast  be  considered  as  sections  of  the  sphere, 
they  may  be  disposed  in  all  positions;  and  as  the 
head  of  the  niche  is  a  spherical  surface,  the  under 
tides  of  all  the  ribs  must  be  spherical ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  spherical  sides  of  the  ribs  will  malce 
the  t2me  angle  all  round  with  the  plane  side.  The 
heads  of  niches  generally  consist  of  a  rib  brought 
close  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  a  number  of  back 
ribs  generally  fastened  to  the  front  rib  at  the  top, 
•nd  a  horizontal  circular  plate  at  the  bottom.  If 
the  face  of  the  wall  be  a  plane,  the  two  sides  of  the 
front  rib,  which  join  the  under  or  spherical  side,  are 
two  parallel  planes;  but  when  the  wail  is  cylindrical, 
it »  necessary  that  the  face  of  the  front  rib  should 
be  also  cylindrical,  and  a  part  of  the  same  surface, 
aod  that  the  under  side  be  spherical ;  the  opposite 
side  to  the  front  may  be  a  plane,  which  may  cither 
be  perpendicular  to  the  floor  or  inclined  to  it ;  but 
srhaierer  be  the  position  of  the  plane,  the  spherical 
eurface  will  always  form  the  same  angle  with  the 
plane  at  all  points  round  the  ribs  in  their  line  of  con- 
course ;  so  that  a  bevel  constructed  with  one  edge 
circular,  and  the  other  straight,  which  coincides  at 
any  point  with  the  spherical  surface  and  the  plane 
Mde,  will  coincide  with  the  two  surfaces  at  any  other 
point.  It  is  evident  that  this  plane  side,  which  is 
the  aide  opposite  the  front  of  the  rib,  may  either  be 
dtspo«ed  in  a  vertical  plane,  or  in  a  plane  inclined  to 
the  floor  at  many  angles  ;  but  it  is  likewise  evident, 
that  there  is  some  one  position  for  the  plane,  which 
will  occasion  a  less  waste  of  stuff  in  order  to  make 
this  front  rib,  and  this  position  will  be  found  to  be  a 
plane  parallel  to  an  incUned  plane,  which  would  pass 
through  the  summit  of  the  niche,  and  face  of  the 
wall,  and  through  the  two  extremities  at  the  bottom 
where  the  spherical  surface  rise*  from  the  body.  The 
back  ribs  may  be  circles  of  anv  radius,  not  greater 
than  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  depending  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ribs ;  but  of  all  the  circles  of  the  sphere 
iv  back  ribs,  the  8rc»  of  great  circle*  are  the  jnost 


eligible,  an  the  spheric  portions  between  the  plane*  .Comtrui.- 
of  the  sides  form  the  same  angle  with  each  of  the  p^^pj^j^ 
plaues;  whcreasif  the  arcs  of  lesser  circles  are  employ.    _,_  "  ^1 
ed,  there  will  be  as  many  different  bevcU  wanted  a* 
tiiere  are  ribs,  and  this  will  occasion  not  only  more 
workmanship,  but  a   much   greater  waste  of  stuff, 
\Vhen  great  circles  are  employed  for  the  curvature  of 
the  back  ribs  of  a  niche,  they  should  be  fucd  so  as 
to  intersect  each  other  iu  one  common  axis,  atid  thij 
axis  ought  either  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
or  parallel  to  it :  the  former  disposition  of  the  axis, 
as  it  affords  a  good  fixing,  in  general  takes  place. 

Prob.    XII.      To    find    the    rib*  of  a  cylindrw-  PLttt 
spheric  niche,  or  a  spherical  niche  in  a  circular  wall ;  ^;'^   ^  * 
BO  that  the  spherical  surface  may  ri«e  vertically  from     ^'   ' 
the  body,  or  that  the  cyhndric  surface  may  be  tan- 
gential to  the  spheric  surface,  given  the  plan  of  the 
niche  and  of  the  wall,  Fig.  1. 

Let  ABGHI  be  the  plan  of  the  wall.  BCDEFH 
the  plan  of  the  niche;  now  the  thing  required  is  to 
form  a  front  rib,  so  as  to  stand  vertically  in  the  cyhn- 
dric surface  of  the  wall  over  the  arc  GH,  which  is 
the  scat  of  the  cylindro-spheric  line ;  also  to  form  back 
ribs,  in  order  to  fasten  the  lath  and  plaster. 

Let  all  the  back  ribs  be  portions  of  great  circles, 
and  let  these  great  circle*  intersect  each  other  in  a 
vertical  diameter ;  and  let  the  back  of  the  front  rib 
be  a  portion  of  a  less  circle  of  the  •phere,  and  the 
face  to  be  so  excavated  as  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  circular  wall.  In  order  to  do  this  in 
the  easiest  way,  get  the  front  rib  out  of  a  parallel 
thickness  of  stuff  sufficient  to  work  the  face  after- 
wards, so  that  the  lower  ends  may  rest  at  B  and  H, 
and  the  summit  of  the  face  of  the  said  rib  brought 
to  the  cylindric  surface  of  the  wall ;  then  this  dispo* 
sition  gives  the  rib  a  reclining  position  from  any  part 
of  the  apartment  in  which  the  niches  arc  placed.  To 
determine  the  radius  of  the  circle  according  to  thi* 
position,  and  to  curve  the  front  surface;  let  PQR  be 
the  back  line  of  the  plane  cutting  the  circular  wall 
in  P  and  R;  the  distance  between  the  outer  hne 
PQR  and  the  inner  line  BFH,  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  back  ribs,  and  forms  the  plate  on  which  they 
are  to  stand;  join  PR,  and  fkum  the  ceutre  O  of 
the  plan,  draw  OQ  at  right  angles  to  PR,  cutting 
it  in  T  ;  draw  OS  parallel  to  PR.,  cutting  the  outer 
edge  of  the  plate  at  S ;  join  TS,  cutting  the  inside 
of  the  plate  at  Y,  and  d.'aw  UV  parallel  to  TS,  at 
a  dbtance  equal.to  the  thickness  of  the  front  rib,  cut- 
ting OQ  at  U,  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  plate  at 
V  ;  draw  VN  parallel  to  .SG,  cutting  OQ  at  N ; 
produce  ST  and  VU  to  W  and  X  ;  draw  OWX 
at  right  angles  to  S  W. 

Take  the  distances  WT,  XU,  WY,  XV,  and  ap- 
ply  them  in  Fig.  2,  upon  any  straight  line  C£,  Fig.  3, 
making  CF,  CO,  CD,  CE  respectively,  equal  to 
them ;  through  C  draw  AB  at  right  angles  to 
CE,  and  draw  HI  and  MN  parallel  to  C£  ;  from 
C,  with  the  radius  CD,  describe  the  semicircle 
AMDNB,  and  the  arc  MDN  will  give  the  under 
edge  of  the  back  of  the  front  rib  :  Again,  from  the 
centre  C,  with  the  distance  C£,  describe  an  arc 
H£I|  and  this  will  give  the  tine  on  the  face,  before 
it  is  formed  to  the  curve  of  the  wall,  for  ranging  the 
spherical  or  under  side. 
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In  order  lo  curve  the  face  of  the  front  rib  to  the 
CarDentrr  '^y''"^*''^  Surface  of  the  vraW,  divide    the  quadrant 
v^JL-^'DN  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  aa  «ix  ;    and 
P,iT»         ^"*  ordinatcs  to  MN.     In  Fig.  I.  through  X  draw 
CXXV.       a  b  parallel   to  PR,  cutting  CQ  at  m    make  a  b 
Fig.  1,2.     equal  to  CA  or  CB,  Fig.  2,  with   the  semi-grrater 
axis  a  b,  and  seiriT-Iesscraxis  a  N,  describe  the  qna- 
drart  of  an  ellipse  b  KLMN  :   transfer  the  divhion* 
on  G^J■,   Fig.  2,  to  a  b.  No.  I,  and  draw  the  ordi- 
nates  c  d  c,  i  k  I,  Sec.  ^to  the  quarter  axis  of  the  el- 
lipse, cutting  the  line  of  the  wall  at   d,  gt  k,  Ac: 
Extend  the  arc  DN,  Fig.  2,  along  the  straight  line 
Fig.  ^         Fig.  3,  from  N  to  c',  from  N  to  A*,  front  N  to   /', 
&c.  r    draw  the  ordinates  NG,  e'J,  h'g,  l^k,  &0.  ; 
and  make  them  respectively  equal  to   nG,  e  d,  h  g, 
I  k.  Sic.      Through  the  points  G,  •/,  g,  k,  n,  &c. 
draw  a  curve,  and  it  will   complete  the  enwlope 
pould,  which,  bent  round  the  under  edge  of  No.  2, 
from  D  to  h,   and   from   D  to  m,    and  a  line  being 
drawn  by  the  curved  edge,  will  give  the  cjrlindro- 
Bpheric  line,  or  line  of  concourse  of  the  wall  and 
niche ;  and,  by  cutting  away  the  waste  stuff  from 
the  front  part,  the  front  rib  will  be  formed. 

To  form  any  of  the  back  ribs  represented  by  FN, 
EM,  DL,  CK,  all  tending  to  the  centre  O,  suppose 
the  rib  upon  CK  to  be  formed,  its  thickness  is  here 
represented  ;  but  we  shall  suppose  the  centre  of  the 
rib  to  be  the  base :  di-aw  v  s  and  tv  if  perpendicular 
to  CK,  from  the  points  where  the  thickness  termi- 
tiates  upon  the  elliptic  curve,  till  ihey  meet  the  in> 
side  of  the  plate  at  j;  and^(  continue  CK  Until  tt 
meet  a  A;  through  the  poiuts  of  meeting,  and  through 
y,  driwy  s;  parallel  to  which,  draw  x,  ^;  then  will 
CX  jf  be  the  inner  edge  of  the  rib,  Z  and  z  the  outer 
edge,  the  dotted  line  the  base,  y  z,  x,  if  the  two 
sides  of  the  joint  at  the  top.  This  same  rib  is  shown 
V>S*  *»  *»  ^1  at  Fig.  4. :  in  the  same  manner,  Fig.  5,  6,  and  7, 
^'  will  be  found. 

Fig.  8.  Fig.  8.  is  a  bevel,  which,  being  applied  with  the 

straight  edge  of  it  to  the  inside  of  the  rib  Fig.  2, 
and  the  wood  cut  away  towards  the  front  out  to  no- 
thing on  the  under  edge,  at  the  iiame  angle  all  round, 
and  brought  to  its  place,  will  form  to  the  spherical 
surface  of  the  nichey  and  to  the  cyUodric  aurface 
of  the  wall. 


l?endea- 
lives. 


A  PEKDENTrvE  is  a  porttoD  of  a  spheric  surface, 
terminated  on  two  sides  by  two  vertical  planes  or 
straight  walls,  and  a  horizontal  plane  at  the  top. 

A  pendentive  is  therefore  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
three  circular  lines,  two  of  wliich  are  in  vertical 
planes,  and  otie  horizontaL 

Hence,  if  an  apartment  is  built  upon  s  square  or 
polygonal  plan,  and  from  the  interior  faces  of  the 
walls,  concave  surfaces,  which  are  portions  of  the 
same  sphere,  and  which  have  one  common  centre  in 
the  axis  of  the  apartment,  (pring  upwards,  and  to* 
wards  the  axis,  until  they  termmatc  in  a  complete 
horizontal  circle,  iheu  as  many  pendemiwes  will  be 
formed  as  the  wallo  have  angles  or  sides. 

If  the  springing  Unes  upon  the  walls  are'  semicir* 
ides,  the  pendentives  will  be  portions  of  a  hemi* 
'sphere,  having  the  angular  points  in  a  great  circle 
passing  horizontally  through  the  centre. 

If  the  springing  lines  are  segments  less  thao  arau« 


circles,  the  portion  of  the  sphere  from  which  the  Q 
pendentives  are  formed,  will  be  a  segment  leaa  than 
a  hemisphere.  J" 

The  ichnography  or  plan  of  a  pendenttre  ceiliag 
is  the  triangular  spaces  iomicd  by  a  square  or  poly« 
gon  equal  to  that  of  the  plan  circumicribing  a  circle^ 
the  radius  of  whieh  is  equal  to  the  radiua  of  a  circle 
which  terminates  the  pendentives, 

Pendentives  arc  often  employed  in  eeilinga,  in  place 
of  cylindric  or  cyliadroidic  surface*,    aa  in  aimplo 
vaults,  or  in  the  composition  of  groins.     The  whol« 
of  the  interior  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  is  vaulted  with 
coves  of  tliis  kind,  which  s^tpport  the  small  cupolas. 
The  beautiful  interior  of  St  Stephens,  Wallbrook, 
has   its  dome  supported  upon  c>i;[it  pendeotivea  over 
eight  columns,  disposed  in  the  angles  of  an  octagna. 
The  ceilings  of  principal  passages  in    large  edi&cM 
are  sometimes  arched  with  pen<]entives,  supportaaig 
rows  of  small  cupolas,  or  flat  circular  ceiling*.    Ttw 
apartment  which  contains  the  principal  stairs  is  moat 
elegantly  ceiled  in  this  manner,  whether  the  plan  be 
square  or  oblong.     If  the  pbu   be  oblong,  sphere- 
cylindric  arches  may  be  m:K}c  in    the  length  of  tile 
plan,  by  wfiich  means  the  pendentives  may  rise  from 
the  sides  of  a  square.     When  the  height  wtUadiiut« 
semi'Cylindric  vaulta  will  luLve  a  more  gracefatlef* 
feet  than  those,  the  sections  of  whioh  arc  portieaa 
less  than  a  semicircle,     in  this  case,  the  pendcotivet 
will   be   bounded   by   four  vertical  semicircles,  ibr 
planes  of  wliich  are  at  right  anglei  to  each  otiirr. 
Two  of  these  semicircles  will  be  formed  upon  tho 
planes  of  the  walls,  and  the  other  two  by  the  utrt' 
section  of  the  two  semi.cylindric  vattlu,  which  vnll 
form  two  sphero-cylindric  arches. 

Though  pendentives  are  usually  portaoos  of  • 
spheric  surface,  they  may  be  portions  of  an  «linaaid^ 
or  of  a  regular  polygonal  dome;  or  of  iay  mgttH 
the  horizontal  sections  of  which  are  circlec 

Let  A  BCD  A  be  the  plan  of  a  pcndentive  odlaag,  Pun 
and  GHIKLEFG  the  section  and^aftiiaMwl*  satinri,  C"^ 
the  Hection  being  made  by  a  plane  pamHiltto  oar  df^ 
the  sides. 

The  pendentives  are  -formed  <of  ribs,  which  aaal 
be  conardered  as  sections  of  a  hcmisphrre^ -:|Jbt>plM 
ABCDA  must  be  considered  as-a  portion  of  thehs* 
mispheric  base;  the  springing  ribs  A PB,' BMC 
CND,  DOA,  arc  all  bcmicircles  of  a  diamrtcr  ci]ub1 
to  the  side  of  the  plan,  and  suppowd,  in  the  cxcca» 
tion,  to  be  raised  perpendicular  to  the  plan.  The 
ribs  which  form  the  ceiling-  are  all  furmrd  of  alts 
which  arc  portiotm  of  great  circles,  their  planet  hi* 
secting  each  other  in  a  vertical  axis  \  and*  »s  tlie  di* 
ameter  of  the  sphere  is  the  diagonal  of  thcpUsi 
half  the  dijmrter  will  be  the  radius  for  all  the  ribft 
The  interior  circle  on  tlte  plan  is  the  teat  of  thaldfhk 
The  only  thing  remaining  to  shew,  is  tfaeieagthof 
the  ribs,  which  are  all  different. 

Pros.  Xill.  To  iind  the  leogth  of  tise  cciiiif 
ribs. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  -  leagth  >  of  'the.<rihi 
the  beat  of  which  is  a  6  c  d  a.i  draw  '^ /*  pasaM 
to  AD  :  from  Y.  with  the  distance  Y  &.  draenhaM 
-arc  6  0  !  and  with  the  distance  Y  c,  descnbe  an  act 
c/:  on  the  middie  puiiii  Z,  of  the  side  AD«f  the 
plan,  describe  the  arc  QR<  whuahgitea ihfcCawaf 
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nte-  aM  the  riba  :  the  concentric  outer  circle  muj  be  it 
^  nty  distance,  aecording  to  the  breadth  of  the  ribt 
^J'  to  as  to  make  it  luflic&fotly  atrong :  dnwfg  h  and 
ti  k  panltel  to  AB»  cutting  the  arc  QR  at  g  and  r, 
and-tfle  outer  edge  at  h  and  k :  draw  /  Q  r^  m  up  o, 
liketriac  parallel  to  AB  ;  and  dra«y  the  eection  of  the 
kirb  Qron4  then  will  QnpA/tRfQbethertt> 
required.  In  the  aanie  manner  may-  iQl  the  othera  be 
found.  The  riba  being  found  for  one  eighth  pari  of 
theCetKngt is anfficientto  nwnld the whMefVtahowa 
at  No.  1)  2,  3, 4. 

No.  1.  ia  the  rib  tkat  atanda  in  the  diagonal. 
Nitf;  &  the  next  aueeeeding  one. 
■  No.  S.  the  rib  aocoeeding  No.  2. 
'  -  NoK=4.-thie  middle  rib  of  the  aide  aococedbg  No.  & 
"  OA^ia  half  tba  aprin|^cr  rib :  -the  feet  of  the-caiU 
iag«ralbuad: bjr dnuniig uaaa ff«n» the«ad» of  the' 
leatapf  ^tbo  ceihng-riba  bu  theaide  AD,  perpcnaliev^ 
iar  riM«toy!aiitil^th^-«ut  the  top  of  the^apriagiiig' 
tfibt<- 

-  Ttartprtn^ngriba  are  hcne'-all  of  an cqoal Mtdiua^ 
■Mi  aaa-ponioaa  of  Icaaer  circle*  of  the  aphcre. 

-  'To*  ScABr  a  baMBy- iato  jain  two  aaparate  pieeea  of 
*    tiaaibiitt  mo-  that  eveif  aupcrfidea-of  the  om  picce-ahal^ 

bei  i)apami*dy~-iB  the '  aaaae  phair  T>ith  a»ery  auper^ 
fieiia  «f -tha-othevf  or,m  oobidoo  hmgaage^  -thac 
bnriiTpMcaa- ahall  be  ip  the-  came  ctraigbt  Ime^  and 
flaalMMaiall  aldeai»itb«ach  other; 

Heobe  it  ia  e?id«it,  thatdf  the joiota  cooaiat  of  a 
pt«MF  m  plaaM^tt^  right  anglea  to  two  imoaite  aidea 
of  tke'benaf  ^but  tM>t  at  rwht  aogica  to  the  plane  of 
the<  other  two-oppoaite  man,  the-aide  of  the- one 
piece-  of  timber  with  iHiidi  the  obUqne  anglea  are 
■adtoj  «iU  iwni  the  aame  jachnation  or  inclmationa 
iMpecthd^  with  the  plane  or  planea  of  the  joint,  aa 
tiM  oppoaita  panllel  aide  of  the  other  piece  will 
■nko  wiih-the  Gorreapooding  or  coiaddcnt  plane •cnr 
plaNrof '  cfae-aaid  joint. 

••  ^Thewaav  aevcnd  mctboda  of  acarfingbeama,  either 
hf  lila  joint  coofiatiag  of  one  plane  or  aeveralplaneai 
aoaatimea  indented  into  each  other. 
*'V\f^,  l.ahe#r the  method  of  acarfing  ■*  bent  by^ 
L  hdtnaBg  thejoint  at  the  enda,  the  pbnea  of  the^johit 
Inligf  bMkipmJIel-aadperpeiaiietthur  to  thephniea  of 
WK  oppoaiie  aidea. 

■  ^  Km  8.  ia  the  method  of  aearfing  a  beam  writlt  the 
■aiaiiJiBI'partt  oblique  to  the  two  aides. 
1 '  Fig;  9i  newa  the  method  of  acarfiog  a  beam  whew 
Avjalat»are:  both' parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the 
tai»»pp(Niie  -aidea,  ■  by  being  tabled  and  indented  at 
tbraMia^  and- keyed  between  the  tablea. 

-  Fig;  4.  repicacMta  the  method  of  scarfing  «  beam 
«ilh^)lique  and  tabled  jointa,  and  keyed  between  tlie 
ttMaa. 

-  -  Fig.  A  exhibitathe  method  of  acaxfing^abeam -with 
pafaAel-andpefpendicahv^^jainta^  oblique  at  the  enda^ 
B]^'fiBMaing!tlie  endof  each  piece  into  a  aeries  of  atepa« 

-  Fig.6L  «howa  the  method -of  making:  a  beaaaof 
MW-piecea  of  timber,  when  the  lengtk:of  the  two 
part*  are  no'more  than  the  lenoth  required  |.  for  the 
irtinky4y  tnacrtii^  an  intamMdiate  piece -oa  me  aide 
afsitMtttck'^MiyiWith'a  double  aeriea  of.  atcpa. 

FiK;''7.^diowstlie4acthod-«f  bnildiog  a  beam  in 
»^lMi«iBig>tke  paet««£;ca«Mud£aeBKff 


ed,  aa  in  Fig.  3.    In  tlus  ifiagram,  aa  well  aa  in  the  Coa^trne; 
four  first,  the  Jointa  are  strajHted  across  at  the  scar-      ^^* 
finga,  and  bolted  on  each  aide  of  the  joint.    The  ^y*"^' 
atrapping  ia  of  great  uae  in  preventing  the  holla         ^•~ 
from  sinking  into  the  wood. 

Fig.  8.  exhibita  the  method  of  building  a  beam  in-PLATR 
three  thicknetaea,  aa  the  riba  of  a  dome  such  as  the^X^Vi' 
HaOe  du  Bled,  at  Paria.  ^'K-  ^ 

Nakio  floobino  ia  the  arrangement  of  the  tim.  Naked 
bera  to  aupport  the  boarding.  flooring. 

Floora  are  conatructed  by  different  methoda,  ac* 
oordibe  to  the  bearing  of  the  timbera.  When  the 
rooma  nave  anall  dimeoaiona^  the  floor  generally  con- 
aiata  of  ain^  joiau.  When  die  rooma  are  large,  the 
floor  consiata  of  two  rowa  of  joista^  the  one  auppf»rt» 
ing  the  other  above,  and 'fntmed  at  one  end  into  a 
laive  beam*  eaUed  a  Girder,  whtck  ia  jgenerally  dispo* 
aed  in  the  middle  of  the  tnnaverae  dunenaion  of  the 
apace,  if  there  are  onlyrtwo  lengtha  of  joiating,  with 
another  compartment  of  joisting  upon  the  other  aida  of 
it.  If  there  are  three  compartments  of  jointing,' there  ■ 
will  be  two  Kirden.  _  The  lower  supporting  row  of 
jdkta  are  calU  BindingiJoiatar}  and  tne  upper  which 
M  aupportcd  ia  called  JSridging  Joiatfc  The  bridg- 
ing ^ists  are  moat  frequently  notched  upon  die  bind* 
iug  joists^  but  not  to  the  toickneaa  of  the  bindiag 
iouts ;  ao  that  each  edge  of  the  upper  ride  of  the 
Binding  joiata  are  also  notched,  leavmg  the  breadth 
of  the  ruing  part  equal  to  the  breadth  «f  the  netchea 
in  the. under "sidea  of  the  bridging  joiata. 

Fig.  8.  repreaenta  naked  floonng  without  binding  Fig.  9. 
joists,  but  with  a  girder,  into  which  the  joisu  that  sup- 
port the  floorine  are  framed,  and  Uie  ceiling  joiata  bto 
deep  joiata  whicn  alao  aupport  the  boarding.  No.  1 .  is  a 
aectiun  shewmg  the  •end  of  die  girder,  and  the  ends  of 
the  ceiling  joists.  No.  2.  is  a  transverse  section  shew- 
ing the  enda  of  the  boarding  joists,  the  ends  of  the 
strong  joiata,  and  the  sidea  of  the  ceiling  joiata. 

Fig.  10.  repreaenu  aectiona  of  a  double  floor.   No.  pj.  xo. 

L  ahowa  the  enda  of  the. girder,  bridging  joiata  and. 
ceiling  joists,  and  the  aide  of  the  binding  jouts.  No. 
S.  shows  the  ends  of  the  binding  joists,  and  the  aides  of 
the-bridging  and  ceiling  juata. 

2Vi»t  Girders. 

When  girders  are  extended  beyond  a  certain  length,  Traw  gird. 
they  become  beat  by  their  own  weight,  aagging  down-  ers. 
wanla  iu<the  middle  }  and  the  degree  of  curvature  wfll 
increase  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  their  lengtlia. 
An  excellent  method  to,  prevent  the  aagging,  with- 
out being  -aupported  by  uprighta,  or  poata  from  the 
ground  or  floor  below*  ia  to  make  the  bean^  in  two 
halves,  and  insert  a  truss  so,  that  when  the  two  halves 
are  bolted  together,  the  truss  nuY  be  between  than. 
In  this  truss,  the  two  balvea  of  tne  beam  itself  is  thie 
tie  of  the  truss;  To  prevent  any  ba4  cBecta  from 
the  shrinking  of  the  timber,  the  truss  notfa  are  gene- 
lally  conatructed  of  iron,  screwed  and  niittcd  at.the 
enda{  and,-to  give  a  firmer  abutment,  at.  the  endh 
the  braoea-«re  tet  in  with-  groovca  into  ^  aidie  of 
caeb  half .  of  the  beam. .  The  abutnient  at  the  enda 
ia  abo  nude  of  iron«  and  is  eitheir  screwed  and  nut- 
ted .Jti«|Gh^.  of  the  cndfi  ■iid.Mt94itlui|fmb  jtha 
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thickness  nf  both  halves,  having  a  hroad  part  in  ihe 
middle,  in  order  that  the  braces  may  abut  tlic  whole 
dimensions  of  iheir  section  ;  or  otherwise  the  two 
abutments  are  made  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  wedge 
at  the  bottom,  and  risrs  cyHndrtcally  to  the  top, 
AThcrc  they  are  screwed  and  nutted.  These  modcj 
may  be  either  constructed  with  one  king-bolt  in  the 
middle,  or  with  two  truss- bolts  pLiced  each  at  one- 
third  of  the  length  from  each  end.  When  tliere  are 
two  bnlts,  they  iocludr  a  straining  piece  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  two  bracts  may  either  be  constructed  of 
oak,  cast  or  wrought  iron :  the  latter  material  is, 
Iwwevcr,  very  seldom  employed.  As  wood  contracts 
less  in  leagth  than  most  metals,  oak  is  better  for  the 
purpose  than  cast  iron  ;  but  then  the  parts  of  the 
core  must  be  so  much  stronger.  As  to  the  bolts, 
wrought  iron  is  indispensable.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  higher  the  girder  the  parts  will  receive  the  less 
btresB,  and  consequently  there  will  be  le«s  risk  oC 
giving  way  by  heavy  weights,  or  long  bearings. 

Fig.  1.  is  the  section  of  a  girder,  with  two  braces 
and  king-bolt. 

Fig,  2.  is  the  section  of  a  girder,  with  a  straining 
piece,  two  braces,  and  two  truss-bolts,  of  the  moat  ap- 
proved form,  and  certainly  the  best*  No.  1.  repre- 
sents the  girder  laid  open,  in  order  to  show  the  core  ; 
No.  2.  shows  the  two  halves  bolted  together  ;  No.  3. 
•hows  the  edge  of  a  washer  ;  No.  4.  the  face  of  the 
same  ;  No.  5.  represents  the  side  of  the  butmental 
bolts  in  the  transverse  direction  of  the  girder ;  No.  6. 
the  side  of  the  same  in  the  longitudmal  direction  ; 
No.  7.  represents  the  transverse  direction  of  the  truss- 
bolts  or  king-bolt ;  and  No.  8.  the  longitudinal  di- 
rection of  the  same. 

Fig.  3.  The  section  of  a  girder,  calculated  from 
ita  rise  to  sustain  very  heavy  weights.  If  the  tie 
beam  is  very  strong,  the  abutments  may  be  wedged ; 
but  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  wedge  ought 
to  be  very  long,  that  the  laper  may  be  very  small,  so 
as  to  have  no  inclination  to  rise,  and  then  the  excess  of 
length  may  be  cut  off  afterwards  ;  however,  the  bolts 
represented  at  No.  5,  and  No.  6.  Fig.  2.  are  to  be 
preferred. 

Fig.  4.  represents  the  end  of  a  girder,  with  part 
of  the  bending  j<>iats  on  each  side  of  tt.  No.  1 .  ehi-wa 
the  part  of  the  bending  joist  fitted  in,  and  the  man- 
ner of  cutting  the  mortice  and  tenon.  The  tenon 
thus  formed,  with  the  sloping  shoulder  with  the 
small  projection  below  the  tenon,  is  said  to  be  tusk* 
ed  ;  and  the  mortice  cut  to  reoeive  the  tusking,  is 
said  to  be  housed. 

Fig.  5.  represents  the  method  of  cocking  beams 
upon  wall  plates,  according  to  the  best  method,  which 
precludes  every  possibility  of  the  beam  being  drawn 
from,  or  pushed  farther  over  the  wall-plate,  with- 
out tearing  the  rising  part  away  from  the  wall-plate, 
tr  splitting  the  piece  away  between  the  notch'  and 
the  end,  on  the  under  side  of  the  beam.  The  prac- 
tice in  former  times  was  by  a  dovetail,  the  planes 
of  the  joint  being  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  sides  of  the  learn,  two  of  the  said  planes 
being  incliived  to  the  vcitkal  sides,  at  an  equal  an> 
gle  to  each  adjacent  side,  and  forming  the  dovetail 
at  the  bottom,  or  on  the  horizontal  sections  at  the 
epd  of  the  bcom,  so  as  to  be  wider  at  the  extre- 
i^ly  than  at  the  shoulder.     If  the  limber  were  with- 


out shrinking,  and  the  joint  closelr  fitted  ro^fedtcr,  Cat 
this  would  be  an  excellent  method  ;  but  ««  we  tre      ^ 

certain  that   the    limhrr   does    sltrii.k.    «    small    de-HW 
gree  of  shrinking  will  allow  a  vriy  gi^at   draught. 
No.  1.  represents  part  of  the  longitudmal  direct 
of  the  beam,  and  section  of  the  wdll-platc  ;    No. 
represents  part  of  the  longitudinal  direction  of  tbe^ 
beam  turned  up  side-down,  to  shew  the  notching. 

Wall-plates  arc  pieces  of  timber  laid  on  the  wall«, 
in  order  to  drstnbute  the  pressure  of  the  roof  equally  \M*^ 
upon,  and  to  bind  the  walls  together.     Tiie  waU*t< 
plates  are  sometimes  called  raising  plates. 

Trusses  are  strong  frames  of  carpentiy  nnol«ed^ 
into  two,  or  a  series  of  triangles,  so  as  to  make  the 
truss  act  as  a  solid  body,  and  thn   '  .  '  ctr- 

tain  weights,  each  at  a  given  immi  ,  the 

truss  itself  being  suspended  from  two  suv.h  irrimovr->1 
able  points.     The  trusses  of  roofs  are  coiistruirted  i 
generally  of  a  triangular  form,  and  dispou-d  equi^j 
distantly  on  the  wall-plates,  in  parallel  vertical  pUne«  I 
at  right  angles  to  the  ve^lls.     The  top  of  tl»«  ay- 
posite  walls  are  the  two  points  of  suspensum,  and  iJi'! 
weights  supported  by  the  truss  at  the  immovc 
points  are  horizontal  pieces  of  timber  ruoniog  ti 
versely  to  the  planes  of  the  trusses  ;  the  horn 
pieces  of  timber  support  other  equidistant  pic 
rallel  to  the  upper  sides  of  the  truases  i.  and 
last  timbers  support  the  covering,  or  the  co^enii 
and   timber  work,  to  which   the  covering  is  fixed.] 
In  a  truss,  some  pieces  of  timber  arc  in  a  state  of 
tension,  and  some  are  in  a  state  of  compresMoo;  butrj 
a  piece  of  timber,  which  is  neither  extended  nor  coQ< 
pressed,  is  useless.    If  a  quadrilateral  figure,  or  fr^mffj 
be  so  constructed,  that  each  two  adjoir — 
be  made  moveable  round  a  point  at  their 
it  may  be  put  into  an  infinite  number  or    ifrms, J 
cause  the  whole  frame  will  be  revolvablc  about  thq  i 
angles  ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  angles  be  iismovcabic^  j 
the  whole  quadrilateral  franae  will  be  itvsovealilri 
Two  pieces  of  timber  fomimg  an  angle,  and  rrirol- 
vabte  lound  a   point   at   their  intersection,  may  le 
made  immoveable  by  fastening  each  end  of  a  bar  to 
each  leg,  or  by  taking  any  two  points  in   the  bir, 
and   fastening  each   point  to  each  leg.      Now,  if  a 
force  be  applied  at  any  of  the  three  angular  poiati, 
the  triangular  frame  will  be  immoveable  ;  but  oncoi 
tlie  two  legs  which  form  the  angle  will  be  in  a  sttcc 
of  tension,  and  the  other  in  a  state  of  compref«oii» 
provided  that  the  direction  of  the  force  applied  ion 
not  fall  within  the  angle  produced :   but  if  the  llM 
of  diroction  of  the  force  applied  fall  within  the  angk 
of  the  triangle,  then  both  legs  are  either  in  a  ttatr  ui 
tension,  or  in  a  stale  of  compression,  according  utiic 
force  apphed  is  puUing  or  pressing.     Jf  one  of  tbi 
sides  of  the  triangle  be  lengthened  without  the  bonfl* 
dary,  and  a  force  be  applied  transrcrxly  to  the  prt 
so  lengthened  in  the  plane  of  the  triancr'-,    '     fortt 
will  bend  the  side  of  the  triangle,  w  i  ">< 

straight  line  with  the  side  to  which  the  tor.  ap- 
plied; therefore,  suppose  again  a  quadrangle  -:  i  • 
drilateral  revolvable  about  the  angles,  and  a  btr  be 
fixed  to  any  two  sides  forming  an  angle,  viz.  a  point 
in  the  bar  to  a  point  in  one  of  the  legs,  and  aiiolba 
point  in  the  bar  to  a  paint  in  the  other  leg  ;  and  rop* 
pose  the  two  points  not  to  be  ia  two  of  the  aogkk 
or  ooe  of  the  points  to  be  io  the  sidci  at  •once  A* 
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>c>  tance  fitnn  eithkr  end,  the  tiuadfilateral  wiH  be  divi- 
dcd  into  two  parts,  one  will  always  be  a  triangle  ; 

"2^  then,  if  the  figure  be  sopported  at  two  of  its  angles, 
and  a  force  be  applied  in  the  plane  of  the  figure  to 
the  angle  opposite,  the  angle  which  has  the  ba^  fixed 
to  its  kgs,  to  that  the  direction  of  the  force  thus  ap* 

{»Iied  does  not  tend  to  the  fixed  point,  which  is  the 
arther  extremity  of  the  one  leg  where  the  force  is 
applied  to  the  angular  point  at  the  other  extremity ; 
ah  the  sides  of  this  figure  will  be  bent,  and  the  bar 
thus  fixed  will  occasion  transverse  strains  to  the 
•idef  :  But  if  the  bar  be  fixed  to  two  opposite  angles, 
■nd  if  the  frame  be  held  immoveable  at  one  of^thc 
angular  points  where  -the  bar  is  fixed,  and  also  at 
one  of  the  other  angles  at  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  legs  of  the  said  angle,  and  a  force  in  any  direc- 
tiiMi  In  the  plane  of  the  figure  be  applied  to  the 
an^  where  the  frame  is  unsupported,  and  where  the 
bar  ia  not  fixed,  the  frame  will  be  by  this  means  ren« 
dered  immoveable,  and  the  force  by  this  disposition 
will  not  occasion  any  transverse  strain  on  the  sides 
of  the  frame.     Suppose  the  frame  to  be  pentagonal, 
and  a  bar  fixed  in  like  manner  to  two  aflgle(>,  at  the 
endv  of  two  adjoining  sides,  these  two  adjoining  sides 
and  the  bar  will  form  a  triangular  compartment  in 
the  figure.   If  the  frame  be  suspended  by  two  of  the 
angles  of  the  triangle,  the  three  remaining  sides  will 
be  moreablr,  at  the  extremities  of  (he  bar,  round  the 
remaining  angles ;  but  if  another  bar  be  fixed  to  any 
one  of  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  at  one  end,  and 
to  one  of  the  angles  of  the  other  three  sides,  to  form 
another  triangle,  three  of  the  sides  of  the  pentagonal 
frame  will  be- made  immoveable,  and  the  two  remain- 
HMf  aides  will  be  so  likewise.     In  like  manner,  of 
whatever  number  of  sides  the  frame  consists,  by  first 
fbrming  a  triangle  of  two  of  the  sides,  and  fixing  a 
second  bar  from  any  angle  of  the  triangle  to  one  of  the 
other  angles  of  the  figure,  at  the  remote  ends  of  two 
alining  sides  of  the  frame,  there  will  be  formed  ano- 
ther immoveable  side,  and  another  immoveable  point  at 
the  next  angle  of  the  frame  will  be  given ;  if  from  this 
fixed  ptnnt,  or  anv  of  the  other  three  points,  which 
are  the  angles  of  the  triangle,  the  end  of  a  third  bar  be 
fixed,  aiid  the  other  etd  of  the  bar  to  one  of  the  re- 
maming  angles  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle 
with  the  second  bar,  and  one  of  the  adjoining  move* 
able  aides  of  the  frame,  or  a  triangle,  with  one  of  the 
fixed  fides  of  the  firame  and  the  adjoining  moveable 
nde,  and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  successively, 
ttotil  all  the  sides  are  fixed,  the  frame  will  be  made 
imnoveable  %  so  that  if  any  two  angles  of  this  frame 
be  supported,  and  a  force  or  forces  be  applied  at  one 
or  each' of  the  angles  in  the  plane  of  the  figure,  the 
whole  figure  will  be  immoveable.     Frames  of  a  tri. 
angalar  form,    which  have  to  resist  only  a  simple 
force,  or  support  one  weight,  are  most  simple  and 
beat  constructed  of  three  sides,  the  frame  being  sus- 
jiended  from  two  angles,  and  the  force  or  weight  to 
thie  other.     A  triangular  frame,  supporting  only  one 
weight,  has  ho  occasion  for  any  subdivisions  to  com- 
"part  the  external  space,  provided  the  compressed 
^timber  or  timbers  were  inflexible,  so  as  to  support 
their  own  weight  without  bending,  and  the  tensile 
limbers  incapable  of  extension.    Though  a  frame 
ahould  have  to  support  several- weights,  the  external 
^gure  ir.ny  te  of  any  form  whatever^  provided  that 


the  points  from  which  the  weights  arc  hung,  anid  the  CiMijirec- 
two  points  from  which  the  frame  is  suspended,  be  all  ^,^^5^,^^ 
immoveabty  supported,  by  comparting  the  figrurc  _^J_'' 
with  timber  divisions,  and  thereby  forming  a  succei;- 
sion  of  adjoining  triangles,  of  which  each  two  conti- 
guous oneE  have  a  common  side  ;  that  is,  when  two  of 
the  angles  of  each  of  the  adjacent  triangli-sare  coinci- 
dent. It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  thougii 
it  may  not  be  at  all  times  eligible  to  divide  a  frame, 
so  that  all  the  compartments  will  be  triangles,  yet 
the  R:ccession  must  not  by  any  means  be  discontinued, 
by  the  intervention  of  qaadrilatcral  or  polygonal  fi- 
gures ;  but  these  compartments  may  adjoin  without 
mjury  to  the  truss.  The  triangle  is  the  most  simple 
ot  all  rectilineal  figures  ;  it  is  alro  easier  constructed, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  discharge  of  rain  or  mois- 
ture in  a  roof,  than  any  othtr  figure;  but  in  adopting 
it  for  large  building*,  as  several  weights  must  be 
supported,  and  as  there  is  only  one  point  frc-m  which 
this  weight  can  be  suspended,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  other  equidistant  points  in  the  aides,  in  or- 
der to  support  the  covering  equally.  These  point* 
may  be  made  ktaiionary  by  the  former  means,  of  di- 
vidmg  the  interior  space  into  a  succession  of  triangr:- 
lar  compartments.  But  if  the  two  upper  sides  of  the 
frame  be  of  equal  lengths,  and  equally  inclined  to 
the  horizon,  the  opposite  points  may  be  made  tb 
counteract  each  other,  without  a  concatenation  of 
triangles,  by  introducing  timbers  from  point  to  point 
parallel  to  the  horizon :  in  this  the  compartments  will 
be  trapezoids,  except  the  upper  one,  which  will  be 
a  triangle.  These  beams  may  be  supported  by  verti- 
cal bolts  passing  transversely  through  them  from  the 
points  where  the  weights  are  supported,  and  the  bolts  - 
may  be  nutted  below  the  beamf.  This  mode  of  se- 
curing the  points  of  support  depends  entirely  upon 
the  doctrine  of  equilibrium  ;  and  thus  a  very  little 
difference  from  the  equality  of  forces  might  easity 
occasion  a  change  of  figure,  to  which  the  other  me- 
thod, by  a  series  of  triangles,  is  not  liable.  The  se- 
curing of  the  points  of  support  by  beams  is  not  con- 
fined to  triangular  frames ;  but  may  be  applied  to 
roofs  having  two  or  several  rafters  upon  each  side,  so 
that  their  lengfths  and  inclinations  are  equal,  and  their 
junctions  on  the  same  bevel.  The  beauty  of  every 
truss  is  to  dispose  the  timbers  in  positions  as  direct 
to  each  other  as  possible.  Oblique  directions  require 
timbers  of  large  scantlings,  and  exert  prodigious 
thrusts  on  the  abutments,  so  as  to  compress  the  jog- 

fle  pieces,  and  render  the  truss  in  danger  of  sagging. 
Vusses  are  variously  constructed,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  building,  the  contour  of  the  roof,  and 
the  chxumstances  of  walling  below. 

TtCj  is  any  piece  of  timber  in  a  state  of  trnsion. 
viz.  a  piece  of  timber  which  is  acted  upon  by  tw^ 
forces  which  have  a  tendency  to  a  more  •  remote  dis- 
tance. 

Slraining-picce,  is  any  piece  of  timber  compressed 
by  two  opposite  forces,  which  have  a-  tendenoy  to  a 
nearer  approach ;  hence  ties  -and  ^straining  pieces  are 
affected  in  contrary  directions.  A  atrainine  piece 
requires  an  inflexible  piece  of  timber;  but  a  chain,  or 
rope^er  smaUbar  of  in»n,^wili  aniwer  the  purpose  of 
a  tie,  provided  that  it  is  incapable  of  any  fartner  ex- 
tensita  than  being  dnwn  into  a  straight  line.  •  ■• 
Tie  hetan,  the  timber  of -the  foot  of  the 'trust  on 
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€totuiruc>   the  lowest  timber  connectiog  (be  two  sides  for  prc- 
tivc        venting  th^  lateral  pressure  of  the  roof  from  pushing 

\!!^t"'— *  °"'  ^'*^  wallsi  and  causing  it   to   press   vertically. 

~  ''  ~  When  the  tie  beam  is  placed  nl  the  bottom,  it  is  cal- 
led a  footing  beam.  The  tie  beam,  besides  its  use  in 
the  truss,  is  necessary  in  supporting  the  ceiling  floor. 
The  tie  beam  is  generally  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  truss  ;  but  in  some  buildings,  in  order  to  get  a 
more  lofty  story,  it  is  placed  in  a  liigher  situation  ; 
but  this  disposition  of  the  tie  beam  is  dangerous,  if 
very  remote  from  the  wall  heads,  as  the  weight  of  the 
roof  will  bend  the  inclined  upper  sides  of  the  truss  so 
as  to  make  them  concave  outwardly.  The  want  of 
the  tie  beam,  or  its  not  being  placed  at  the  bottom, 
is  a  great  fault  in  the  construction  of  Gothic  edifices, 
as  the  roofs  in  most  of  these  edifices  have  almost 
ruined  the  walls. 

Principal  rafters^  are  the  two  inclined  pieces  of 
timber  in  opposite  sides  of  the  roof  fastened  each  to 
each  end  of  the  tie  beam,  which  prevents  their  thrust- 
ing out  the  walls  by  tlie  weight  of  the  roof.  The 
principal  raftrrs  are  generally  of  equal  lengths,  and 
form  a  triangle  with  the  tic  beam  when  the  roof  con- 
sists only  of  two  sides  without  a  flat,  and  when  the 
tie  beam  is  laid  on  the  wall  plate. 

A'ing  j)ost,  is  a  piece  of  timber  in  the  middle  of  a 
truss,  suspended  at  the  upper  end  by  the  principal 
rafters  from  the  apex  of  the  roof,  so  that  the  king 
post  divides  the  internal  space  into  two  equal  com- 
partments, each  a  right  angled  triangle.  The  use  of 
the  16ng  post  is  to  furnish  a  general  support  for  the 
principals,  and  suspend  the  tie  Deam  between  the  ends, 
so  as  to  keep  it  from  sagging. 

Qitcen  [wsls,  are  two  truss  posts,  equi-distaut  from 
•  tbe  middle  of  the  truss,  the  one  suspended  from  the 
head  of  the  one  principal  rafter  and  the  end  of  a  beam 
on  one  side  of  the  middle,  and  the  other  queen  post 
from  the  head  of  the  other  principal  and  the  other 
end  of  the  beam  on  the  other  side  of  the  middle  ;  bo 
that  the  queen  posts  divide  the  internal  space  of  the 
frame  into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  two  ex* 
tretne  ones  are  right  angled  triangles,  and  the  middle 
one  a  rectangle.  The  use  of  queen  posts  is  the  same 
as  king  posts,  vi/.  for  furnishing  a  general  support 
for  the  principals  at  diiferent  points  between  the  eiids^ 
by  connecting  timbers,  and  supporting  tlie  tie  beam 
between  its  extremities. 
*  S/ni£r,  are  oblique  pieces  of  timber,  or  braces,  branch- 
ing upwards  from  one,  two,  or  several  points  in  king 
posts  and  queen  posts,  to  as  many  points  in  the  principal 
rafters,  or  to  as  many  points  in  the  external  frame, 
.Struts  are  generally  disposed  in  pairs,  equally  inclio* 
ed  to  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  middle  of 
tbe  plane  of  the  truss,  and  the  directions  of  each  pair 
tend  to  the  same  point  in  this  ver(ical  hne.  Struts 
are  necessary  in  large  trusses  consistmg  of  long  tim- 
bers, whicli  have  to  support  the  covering  at  various 
point*  in  the  external  frame. 

Collar  beam,  is  the  piece  of  timber  framed  between 
the  beads  of  two  queen  posts.  A  collar  beam  roof 
it  MOMMry,  where  there  is  to  be  a  platform,  or 
Vrhnwvr  rooms  arc  required  to  be  formed  in  the  roof, 
■pd  III  be  uf  greater  exteasion  than  tbe  distance  be- 
ivrcn  I  lie  truftses. 
BtrmmiHff  atU,  i«  a  borixontal  piece  of  timbcr>  dispo* 
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sed  between  the  feet  of  qativ  |toaitS|  to  couat 

efforts  of  the  strutt  in  pushing  tbe  queca  poat»Dearrr 

to  each  other.  f* 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  several  parts  of  a  CtMh 
it   may  be   proper  to  observe,  that  all  kini 
queen  poats^  and  tie  beams,  are  ties,  and  tl 
a  striag  incapable  of  farther  extension  than  tuf 
to  bring  it  to  a  straight  line,  or  a  chain,,  or  a 
bar  of  iron,  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  at  well 
a  piece  of  timber  or  other  such  inflexible  mater 
Also,  that  all  collar  beams,  principal  rafter*,  an 
struts,  are  straining  pieces,  which  are  therefore  nccc 
sarily  constructed  of  an  inflexible  materialf  socii 
wood,  or  a  stiff  piece  of  iron.      It  may  be  farther i 
served,  that  in  complex  frames,  such  as  centeriugs 
large  arches,  or  bridges,  in  the  act  of  building,  ti 
same  timbers,  in  different  stages  of  the  worki 
times  perform  the  office  of  ties,  and  •ootctimcj 
of  straining  pieces,  and  in  the  transition  of  oC 
be  sometimes  in  a  neutral  state.     The 
ployed  iu  such  situation,  mutt  necessarily  be  il 
ible  I  this  is  not  only  to  be  recommended  heret 
in  every  doubtful  case,  or  where  it  is  uncertain  i 
ther  the  part  of  the  truss  requires  to  be  a  tie  or  i 
straining  piece  ;  since  all,  or  most  inflexible  mate 
may  not  only  be  employed  as  ties,  but  as  a  itraiaii 
piece  also. 

Pole  plate,  is  a  beam  over  each  opposite  wall, 
ported  upon  the  ends  of  the  tie  beams,  or  upoo  tf 
feet  of  the  principal  rafters. 

Purlint,  are  horizontal  pieces  of  timber,  (tippor 
by  the  principal  rafters. 

liiJge  piece,  is  a  beam  at  the  apex  of  a  roof*  i« 
parted  by  the  king  post,  or  by  the  heads  of  the  | 
cipals. 

Common  rnfters,  are  inclined  pieces  of  timber  fianlM 
to  the  piincipal  rafters,  supported  by  the  pole  [il^. 
tlie  purlins,  and  the  ridge  piece  for  supporting  ibt 
covering,  the  material  of  which  is  Bomctimcs  Wg( 
slates  extended  from  rafter  to  rafter,  and  sometiiivt 
smaller  slates  nailed  upon  boarding,  batiesingi  of 
hung  to  lath*  and  these  nailed  upon  the  coau&oajaf' 
ters. 

Joggles,  are  the  joints  at  the  meeting  of  struts,  bn? 
posts,  queen  posts,  and  principal  rafters,  and  indcrJ 
all  the  joints  of  a  roof  may  be  termed  joggles.  Tt>' 
best  form  of  the  joggles  is,  that  w^hich  is  u  r^ht 
angles  to  the  lengths  of  the  struts  or  rafters,  v  0 
right  angles  to  the  tenoned  piece  »  but  this  potuce 
canuot  at  all  times  be  obtained*  for  the  want  o(  su^ 
ficicnt  substance  of  limber;  in  ibis  case,  thejoiatn 
eitlker  made  oblique,  or  the  upper  part  iu  a  itnc  wit!^ 
the  side  of  the  piece  wliich  has  the  mo*'*--  "itlic 
lower  part  perpendicular  to  the  sides  >.  ne«^ 

piece  ;  or  the  joint  is  sometimes  made  pdi  lii  ^.Kiilc 
and    partly    perpendicular    to    the    morticed 
When  the  joint  is  oblique,  the  force  of  tl. 
piece  in  a  airection  of  its  length,  causes  t 
slide  upon  the  abutment  towards  the  side  m 
taiuB  the  obtuse  angle,  but  this  is  in  sor: 
counteracted  by  the  resistance  of  the  tenon  >^ii  IL' 
lower  end  of  the  mortice.     However,  with  regard  ^ 
the  stress  of  the  timbers  in  a  >i  loi 

is  of  little  importance.     M.  I  -*»- 

FrcDcb  engia«er»  formed  the,  aUusnutt**  aad  coo^- 
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>  quently  the  joggles,  in  the  archer  of  circles,  making 
tne  centre  at  the  oihi-r  extremity. 

J;  Camber  beamx^  are  those  timbers  which  are  sup- 
ported  upon  purlins  over  the  cellar  bcamS}  and  sup-^ 
port  the  boarding  for  a  leadeu  platform ;  for  this 
purpose  they  have  an  equal  declivity  from  the  middle, 
u  order  to  cause  the  water  to  descend  equally  on 
each  side  of  the  roof. 

Cocking,  or  Cogging,  the  form  of  the  joints  which 
the  tie  beams  and  wall  plates  make  with  each  other. 
And  here,  as  in  every  other  ca^ie  of  jointing,  the  parts 
must  be  reciprocally  reversed  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  protuberant  part  or  parts  of  the  one,  are  the  rais* 
ed  or  indented  parts  of  the  other ;  and  the  parts  which 
the  bottom  or  bottoms  of  the  recess  or  recesses  are 

Srallel  to,  are  those  which  form  the  sides  perpen* 
Eulv  to  the  surfaces  from  which  the  joints  are  made. 
The  best  method  is  by  cutting  a  groove  across  the 
fibres  in  the  beam  to  be  let  down,  to  correspond  to  a 
riling  in  the  plate,  formed  by  recessing  the  plate  on 
CBch  side  of  the  rising.  Another  .method  is,  by 
U  external  and  internal  dovetail ;  but  this  last  me- 
thod is  almost  antiquated. 

Fig.  1 .  shews  the  form  of  a  truss  similar  to  that 
on  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford-street,  London,  when  it 
was  converted  into  an  opera-house.  The  design  was 
made  by  Mr  James  Wyatt.  It  was  consumed,  as  well 
as  the  theatre,  about  the  year  1792.  The  extent  of 
the  building  within  the  walls  was  about  80  feet. 

Fig.  .2.  shews  the  truss  of  the  roofof  the  church 
of  St  Paid'a,  Covent-garden,  designed  by  Mr  Hard- 
^dck,  and  executed  by  Mr  Wapshot,  in  1796. 

SeantSngt. 
In.     bj     In. 
AA,  the  tie  beam  cambering  6  inches 
in  the  clear  of  the  walls,  the  whole 
.  length  being  72  feet,  and  the  clear  of 

the  walla  50  f<Kt,  2  inches,   .....  16     X   12 
BCt  BC,  queen  posta  which  are  in  the 

•hafb, 8^  X     H 

DE|  ttraining,  or  collar  beam,   ....  10     X     8 
FG»  king  post,  14  inches  broad  at  the 

jonle  at  the  shaft, 8     X     8 

HI,  Hi,  struii, 8     X     7 

KLq  KL,  straining  braces,  or  auxiliary 
rafters,  at  top  8  inches  square,  and 

mt  bottom 10     X     H 

tm,  nit  M»  iK>  puncheons,  or  blocks,  to 

support  the  principals, 8     X'8' 

NO,  NO,  principal  rafters  supported 
by  the  puncheons,  by  the  queen  posts, 
and  by  the  tie  beam  at  the  tower  end, 
and  king  posts  at  the  upper  end,  be< 
ing  8^  inches  square  at  top  and  bot- 
tom   10     X     S^ 

^^  p,  pt  &.C.   puriins,   supporting  the 

•ame  rafters .    9     X     6^ 

^>R,  GR,  small  rafters  for  supporting 

the  boarding  and  covering, 6     X     8^ 

JB^  waU  plates, 19     X   10 

The  distance  of  the  trusses  is  about  10  feet  6  inches : 
0^sd!i  trass  contains  about  198  solid  feet  of  timber. 

Fig.  S.  rrore«cnt8  the  truxs  of  the  roof  uf  the  Royal 
p^ospital  at  Greenwich.  The  design  wa»  by  Mr  Jamei. 

V«I..V.  PABTIV 


Stewart,  aiiihorof  the  Antiquities  of  Athens. 


It  wag  C  nstn:c- 
executed  by  Mr  Samutl  Wyatt,  about  the  year  1785.  ^J^l^^^.  ^. 

SranttingB.        '    i   *^ 
In-    ''>■    l"-?vXV.ll 

AB,  tie  beam,  being  in  length  57  icet,  y..;„  ^ 

and  51  feet  in  the  clear  of  the  walla,  .  .  14-   X  12     *-" " " 

CD,  iron  king  post, 2X     2 

EF,  EF,  queen  posts, 9   X  12 

GH,  GH,  &c.  struts, 9X     7 

I K,  straining  beam, 10   X     7 

HL,  straining  piece, 6X      7 

MN,  MN,  principal  rafters 10  X     7 

OP,  camber  beam 9x     7 

ft  p,  Purlins, 4x     C 

The  timbers  of  this  roof  are  well  disposed,  but  the 
iron  king  post  is  of  little  more  use  than  supporting 
the  middle  of  the  tie  beam. 

The  remaining  figures  in  Plate  CXXVIII.  shew 
the  various  Joimngs,  in  roofing,  of  king  posts  and 
principal  rafters  ;  of  tie  braces  and  principal  rafters ; 
of  principal  rafters  and  tie  beams ;  of  struts  and  truss 
posts ;  of  dragon  pieces,  angle  ties,  and  wall  plates, 
with  the  various  methods  of  bolting  and  strapping 
these  various  parts  together. 

Fig.  4>.  No.  1.  represents  the  method  of  joinine  and  ^ig'  ^• 
strapping  the  principals  and  king  posts.  In  this  figure  ^°*  '■* 
the  principals  meet  each  other  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Icing  post,  which  is  omitted,  in  consequence 
of  the  shrinking  of  the  wood  between  the  jogeles. 
Fig.  4.  No.  2.  exhibits  the  method  of  fixing  the  king  I^o.  3. 
post  and  tie  beam,  showing  the  manner  of  strapping  the 
same.     Fig.  4.  No.  3.  Shows  a  section  of  part  of  the  No.  ». 
lung  post  through  the  mortice  few  the  keys,  with  the 
manner  of  wedging  the  same.     Both  the  mortice  and 
the  resisting  piece  of  iron  on  the  upper  side  of  it,  are 
cut  with  a  greater  vertical  dimension,  than  what  the 
width  of  the  two  wedges  are,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
mortice  through  the  wood  goes  higher  than  the  head 
of  the  mortice  through  the  iron ;  so  also  docs  the 
bottom  of  the  mortice  in  the  wood  go  higher  than 
the  bottom  of  the  mortice  in  the  iron. 

Fig.  5.  shews  the  manner  of  securing  the  king  post,  Fig<  C'- 
princ^al  rafters,  and  tie  beam.  No.  1.  shews  the  form  No.  i. 
of  the  joggle  joints,  and  the  manner  of  strapping  the 
king  post  and  principals,  the  king  post  intervening  } 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  intervention  will  be  re- 
linquished in  practical  works.  No.  2.  The  manner  of  No.  2- 
bolting  the  lower  end  of  the  king  post  and  tie  beam, 
the  nuts  being  double,  and  their  directions,  in  two 
planes,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  an^lfs  ;  and 
also  at  right  angles  to  the. intersection,  whii-h  is  also 
the  axis  of  the  bolt ;  and  the  one  direction  perpendi- 
cular, and  the  other  parallel,  to  the  plane  cf  the  truss. 

Fig.  6.  shews  the  method  of  hanging  the  beam*  and  F:^  6. 
supporting  it  at  the  foot  of  the  struts.    No.  1.  The 
two  rafters,  suspending  a  double  or  branched  rod  for 
supporting  the  lower  ends  of  the  struts. 

rig.  7.  represents  the  method  of  securing  the  lower  ^'K-  '-• 
end  of  the  principal  to  the  one  end  of  the  tie  beam. 
No.  I.  The 'two  parts  secund  together  by  means  of  an  Na  I., 
eye  bolt.  No.  2.  The  manner  of  cutting  the  tenon.  In  ^^  ** 
this,  the  principal  is  thinner  than  ;he  tie  beam,  so  that 
the  end  of  the  tenon  forms  the  outer  abutment,  and 
the  .part  on  the  inaide  of  the  rafter  at  the  bottom,  the 
St 
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(Joiwtruc-  inner  or  second  abutment ;  both  these  abutments  be- 
I've       injr  at  right  angles  to  the  rafter. 

^p>riury.       Y\g.  8.  represents  another  method  of  securing  the 

Pr.«TE  rafters  and  tie  beam.  No.  l.The  two  joined  together. 

C'XXVIII.   No.  2.  The  end  of  the  beam  showing  the  socket. 

l'"ij:.  8.  Fig.  9-  shews  the  method  of  joining  the  struts  and 

Fig.  9.  king  post  wlieii  there  is  a  deficiency  of  wood  at  the 
joggles.  This  also  shows  the  method  of  forming  the 
dovetail  on  the  tenon  which  goes  into  the  beam. 

Fig.  10.  Fig-  K).  s.'icws  the  method  of  joining  the  wall  plate 

at  the  angles.  No.  l.The  horizontal  projection,  show- 
ing the  dia^runal  tie  and  dragon  piece  which  contains 
the  socket  for  the  feet  of  the  principal  rafters.  No. 
2.  The  elevation  of  the  high  rafter  framed  into  the 
dragon  piece.  No.  3.  Shows  one  side  of  the  wall 
plate  with  the  sockets. 

As  all  timber  will  shrink  unless  it  has  been  season- 
ed for  a  considerable  time,  and,  as  the  time  which  it 
requires  to  season  must  depend  greatly  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  timber  ;  so  the  timber  in  all  large  roofs, 
constructed  with  king  posts  and  queen  posts,  will  also 
shrink  ;  and  as  the  timber  is  large,  the  time  required 
must  be  very  long,  and  perhaps  even  then  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  It  has  been  found,  that  roofs  have 
sustained  very  considerable  injury  by  the  shrinking 
of  the  timbers,  in  causiiig  them  to  sag  and  press 
down  the  other  parts  of  the  building  connected  with 
them,  which  ought  to  have  been  supported  by  the 
roof,  and  by  this  means  not  only  destroying  the  inte- 
rior ceilings,  by  producing  large  fissures  in  the  plas- 
ter of  the  partitions,  particularly  at  their  junctions 
with  the  exterior  walls,  but  also  destroying  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  exterior.  Now  it  has  been  found, 
that  timber  contracts  very  little  in  the  length,  even 
less  than  many  of  the  metals,  and  that  the  evil  chief- 
ly arises  from  the  shrinking  of  king  posts  and  queen 
posts  between  the  joggles.  To  remedy  the  defect, 
it  is  here  proposed  to  have  neither  king  posts  nor 
"jueen  posts,  and,  instead  of  them,  to  substitute  long 
rods  of  iron,  which  will  perform  the  office  of  tie 
braces,  by  suspending  the  tie  beam,  either  in  the 
middle  or  in  two  equidistant  places,  by  one  or  two 
iron  bars  depending  from  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  by 
pitching  the  lower  ends  of  the  struts  upon  the  one 
or  each  of  the  places  on  the  tie  beam,  supported  by 
the  iron  bar  or  bars;  the  upper  ends  of  the  said  struts 
supporting  the  principal  rafters  between  their  ex* 
treme  points  at  the  required  points  where  they  are 
loaded  by  the  weight  of  the  covering,  and  again 
by  suspending  other  rods  of  iron  from  these  points 
to  the  tie  beams ;  and  thus  a  scries  of  equidistant 
fixed  points  of  any  required  number,  supporting 
both  lafters  and  tic  beam,  will  be  found,  as  may  be 
judged  necessary,  and  without  the  smallest  danger  of 
skrinktng,  and  at  less  expence  than  truss  posted  or 
joggle  posted  roofs,  strapped  or  bolted  to  tie  beams. 
The  iron  of  the  straps  and  bolts  in  common  truss 
roofs,  are  of  coiisidcrable  expence ;  the  trouble  of 
boring,  fitting  in  bolts,  or  wedging  straps,  is  very 
great ;  and  the  making  of  king  posts  and  queen 
posts  with  joggles  still  greater,  and  the  timber  out 
of  which  they  are  made  increases  the  expeuces  ;  so 
|i,  ^  fy         that  all  these  sundries  taken  together,  would  be  more 

CXXIX.      expensive  than  rods  nutted  and  screwed. 

Ki^r.  1.  Fig.  I.  Plate  CXXIX.  exhibits  a  design  of  a  roof 


with  struts  and  tie  braces,  calculated  to  span  from  40  T 
to  50  feet,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tinr.bers 
and  iron  braces.  ^ 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  design  of  a  roof  constructed  p, 
with  struts  and  tie  braces,  calculated  to  span  fnim  60  t: 
to  80  feet,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  timbi-rs  1': 
and  iron  work.     The  tie  bracts  are  hen;,  and  in  the 
last  roof,  supposed  to  be  screwed  and  nutted  above 
the  rafter,  and  below  the  tie  beams. 

Fig.  3.  shews  a  truss  posted  roof,  with  a  king  post  ''• 
and  a  pair  of  side  posts  on  each  side  uf  the  king  post, 
calculated  to  the  same  extent  as  the  bst  roof}  but, 
from  the  number  of  joggle  pieces  between  the  struts,  a 
very  small  degree  of  shrinking  in  each  will  loosen  th-.- 
struts,  and  consc'quently  deprive  them  of  their  office 
of  supporting  the  rafters  and  tie  beam.  This  cir- 
cumstance cannot  take  place  in  any  of  the  former  fi- 
gures ;  and  it  may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  straps 
and  keys  which  are  utod  in  this  design,  will  go  a  great 
way  towards  thf  expence  of  the  long  iron  screw  bolts ; 
and  it  may  here  be  again  repeated,  tliat  the  trouble 
of  forming  the  truss  posts  with  square  abutmenti  at 
the  joggles,  the  fitting  of  the  iron  straps,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  mortices  for  the  wedges,  is  much  more 
trouble  than  the  boring  and  screwing  of  the  bolts. 
The  expence  of  tlie  materials  of  the  straps  and  keys, 
and  uf  the  timber  of  the  truss  posts  in  th:s  roof, 
would  exceed  that  of  the  bolts  and  nuta  in  the  last 
roof. 

Fig.  4.  exhibits  a  design  for  a  roof,  which  may  ad-  t.- 
mit  of  an  arched  ceiling.  The  peculiarity  of  this  roof 
is,  that  the  ties  extend  to  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
prinripals,  and  rise  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  give  great- 
er elevation  to  the   vaulted  ceiUng.     This  roof  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr  Revely  in  the  church 
at  Southampton,  about  the  year  1797«  and  perhaps 
was  the  first  construction  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
The  two  ties  are  halved  together  at  A  ;  but  theparlJ 
AB,  AC  perform  only  the  office  of  ties,  or  are  in  a 
state  of  tension  ;  while  the  parts  AE  and  AD  per* 
form  the  office  of  struts,  or  are  in  a  state  of  coip- 
pression.     The  king  post  AF,  or  au  iron  bolt,  ii  a 
necessary  part  of  this  construction^  and  cannot  by 
any  means  be  dispensed  with. 

On  Domes. 

Having  now  given  some  of  the  best  forms  ofcoo-lXca 
mon  roofs,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  domes,  and  diov 
how  they  may  be  constructed  under  various  circoai* 
stances. 

If  the  dome  be  spherical,  and  have  no  lantern  to 
support  the  ribs,  it  may  be  constructed  of  bovdi  n 
two  or  three  thicknesses,  with  the  longitudinal  joisti 
of  the  boards  tending  to  the  axis  of  the  dome,  ssd 
intersecting  the  spherical  edges,  and  the  abuttisg 
joints  intersecting  the  sides  of  the  ribs  which  tend  to 
the  said  axis.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  thickoesiof 
a  rib  to  consist  of  three  boards,  and  suppose  theW' 
cular  pieces,  which  are  to. compose  the  ribs,  to  besU 
prepared  of  equal  lengths  and  breadths  ;  take  one  of 
the  lengths,  suppose  for  the  left  hand  piece  st  tne 
bottom,  and  lap  the  next  higher  length,  which  iiti* 
middle  piece,  two  thirds  upon  the  lower  piece :  «k 
another  length  for  the  right  hand  piece  next  higb*^ 
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>  and  lap  this  two  thirda  on  the  middle  piece,  so  that 
the  right  hand  piece  ixrill  lap  one  third  upon  the  left 
'^'  hand  piece  ;  between  the  ends  of  lhi»  third  screw, 
spike  or  pin  the  three  boards  together ;  the  middle 
board  will  want  a  third,  the  right  hand  board  two 
thirds  to  make  it  complete  at  the  bottom.  These 
parts  being  supplied  and  fixed,  lay  another  board  at 
the  higher  end  of  the  right  hand  board,  the  end  of 
another  to  abut  upon  the  higlier  end  of  the  middle 
.rboard,  and  the  end  of  a  third  board  to  abut  upon  the 
upper  ends  of  the  left  hand  board ;  then  there  will  be 
three  plies  of  boards,  which  must  be  fastened  toge- 
ther between  each  pair  of  heading  joints,  which  arc 
three  in  number.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  every 
succeeding  three  Iwards  as  with  the  last  three,  until 
you  arise  to  the  top,  and  tlie  deficiency  must  be  snp> 
plied  as  at  the  bottom.  In  this  manut^r,  every  rib  in 
succession  must  be  constructed  until  they  are  all 
finished.  Each  nb  ought  to  be  fitted  to  the  curva- 
ture  of  the  axal  section  of  the  dome  drawn  on  a  floor, 
and  the  three  thicknesses  fixed  together  throughout 
the  whole  length  before  it  is  removed.  If,  in  addition 
to.  the  fixing,  the  joints  be  strapped,  it  will  add  con. 
siderably  to  the  strength,  and  will  nut  be  much  in- 
ferior to  the  strength  of  a  solid  piece.  In  large 
domes  of  this  construction,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
discontinue  the  ribd,  otherwise  an  unnecessary  quan- 
tity of  timber  would  be  employed ;  and  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  greatest  intervals  must  be  so 
regulated  in  their  dimensions,  as  not  to  be  greater 
tHaa  what  would  make  the  horizontal  ribs  for  the 
boarding,  when  fixed,  sufficiently  strong. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  dome  of  this  construction.  No.  1.  the 
elevation ;  No.  2.  an  ichnographical  projection.  In 
this  design,  the  ribs  arc  only  once  discontinued,  but 
in  large  works  they  may  be  twice  or  several  times 
discontinued.  The  wall  plate  and  kirb  at  the  top, 
are  framed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ribs. 

As  all  domes  are  best  boarded  with  their  joints  in 
vertical  planes  tending  to  the  axis,  horizontal  pieces 
mustf  in  this  case,  be  strutted  between  the  ribs,  and 
their  outer  sides  formed  with  the  spherical  surface. 
A  dome  constructed  in  this  manner,  might  also  be 
made  to  support  a  heavy  lantern^  provided  the  strut' 
ting  pieces  were  supported  together. 

In  the  above  manner,  was  the  timber  dome  of  the 
Halle  du  Bled  at  Paris,  constructed  by  Moulincau, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind. 

If  the  boarding  of  the  dome  is  rcquind  to  be  bent 
with  the  joints  in  horizontal  plaucs,  and  the  dome 
have  no  lantern,  a  very  good  method  is  to  construct 
it  with  several  horizontal  ribs,  disposed  at  equal 
angles  round  the  axis,  as  their  common  vertex.  Ac- 
cordiag  to  the  above  method,  between  every  pair  of 
such  nbs  place  other  ribs,  the  curvature  of  which 
will  be  portions  of  less  ciri.  les  of  tlie  t-phere,  unless 
one  atatid  in  each  interval,  and  its  plane  bisect  the 
inclination  of  the  vertical  phiiiis  of  the  two  adjacent 
principal  ribs:  dispuse  of  thise  nbs  in  equidistant 
parallel  planes,  and  fit  their  upper  ends  upuii  the  sides 
of  the  principal  nbb.  This  dispositiun  of  the  ribs 
will  be  a  considerable  saving  of  timber,  besides  what 
it  would  have  been  had  all  tlie  pbnra  of  all  the  ribs 
tended  to  the  aus. 


Fig.  6.  is  a  design  for  a  dome  conslruclcd  in  this  Conntrue- 
manner  :  No.  1.  the  elevation,  and  No.  2.  the  ichno-  ..   *"'* 
graphical  projection.  ^  '^' 

If  the  dome  is  required  to  liave  greater  iioight  p^atk 
on  the  exterior  side  of  tiie  building  than  can  be  given  CXXIX. 
by  employing  ribs  built  as  nbove,  the  curved  part  of  Fig.  6. 
each  rib  may  be  supported  upon  a  vertical  truss,  and 
the  inter-curves  of  the  ribs  fixed  to  the  under  sides 
of  the  ti'uss  ;  and  if  a  lantern  is  required,  the  better 
method  is  to  place  the  hintcrn  in  its  situation,  and 
then  to  place  the  ribs  ;  the  curved  parts  which  form 
the  exterior  and  interior  domes,  will  be  fixed  more 
accurately  after  the  ribs  are  put  up.  In  earh  of  tliese 
trusses  it  will  give  much  less  stress  to  the  timbers,  if 
one  of  them  inclines  upwards  its  whole  length  from 
the  wall-plate  to  the  lantern,  as  these  timbers  in  every 
truss  will  support  the  lantern  of  themselves,  being 
only  compressed  in  a  direction  of  their  length,  and  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  abutting  parts  on  the  lan- 
tern should  never  be  on  the  middle  of  the  sides,  but 
upon  the  angles  of  the  posts»  and  that  small  beams  or  < 

interstices  ought  to  be  framed  between  the  posts  op- 
posite the  abutting  jilaces.  These  inclined  timbers 
having  a  tendency  to  bend  by  the  weight  of  the  lan- 
tern, will  hardly  require  any  other  trussing  than  what 
is  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  sagging  by  their  own 
weight ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  can  only  support 
the  lantern  when  it  is  properly  balanced.  The  lan- 
tern will  therefore  not  be  proof  against  the  variable 
force  of  the  atmosphere  ;  a  gust  of  wind  would  soon 
put  it  out  of  its  prace.  If  the  trusses  consist  of  two 
triangles,  a  piece  of  timber  may  be  made  to  reach  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  lantern  to  the  middle  division 
of  each  truss ;  and  these  braces  will  render  the  lan- 
tern secure  from  atmospheric  power.  It  is  evident 
that  the  disposition  of  these  pieces  and  the  upper 
trussing  timbers  must  be  made  to  accommodate  the 
curvature  of  the  exterior  and  interior  domes.  The 
trussing  might  have  been  done  without,  provided  the 
slanting  timbers  which  support  the  lantern  were  strut- 
ted in  horizontal  equidistant  rows,  and  the  exterior 
curve  might  have  been  supported  by  radiating  pieces. 

Fig.  7.  shows  the  lantern,  and  one  of  the  trusses  pj„  ^ 
on  each  side  of  it.     The  pieces  AB,  AB,  are  two 
of  the  inclined  pieces  supporting  the  lantern  ;  and 
the  pieces  CD,  CD,  secure  the  equilibrium  against 
wind,  or  sudden  impulse. 

Though  any  elevation  might  be  given  to  a  dome 
by  this  last  method,  and  the  timbers  might  even  be 
made  so  secure  as  to  support  a  lantern  of  stoue  of 
considerable  ponderosity,  yet,  as  this  material  is  lia« 
ble  to  decay,  and  would  therefore  be  subjectrd  to 
frequent  reparations,  a  vaulting  of  stone  may  be  car* 
ried  from  the  cylindric  walls  upwards,  in  the  form 
of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  with  its  axis  vertical,  and 
tlie  lantern  bulk  upon  the  top  of  this  vaulting.  If 
the  exterior  dome  is  to  be  formed  of  timber- work, 
the  ribs  may  be  constructed  in  three  thicknesses,  as 
in  the  Halle  "du  Bled,  or  in  single  pieces  scarfed  to- 
gether, and  supported  by  posts  and  beams,  which 
mutually  support  the  extremities  and  bearingra  of 
each  other. 

The  dome  of  St  Paul's  catliedral,  designed  by  Sir 
Cbrittopher  Wren,  is  of  this  constructiou.    The  in- 
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Couttrue-   terlor,  or  lower  dome,  conslstj  of  IS  inches  brick* 
*'**        work,  and  several  courses  of  whole  brick,  bonding 

^ arpen  ry.  ^■^^  entire  thickness  of  t!ie  spheric  arch,  at  five  feet 
'  distance.     This  dome,  as  we  arc  informed,  v/as  turn- 

ed upon  a  centre  which  supported  itself  without  any 
Btanaards  from  below  ;  and  this  centering  remained 
for  the  use  of  the  painter.  The  interval  between  it 
and  the  dome  was  twelve  feet.  This  tlome  is  hoop- 
ed  with  a  double  chain  of  iron  at  the  base,  to  pre- 
vent any-  risk  by  its  lateral  pressure.  A  cone  of 
eighteen  inches  brick-w-rk  supports  the  exterior 
dome,  the  beams  being  tied  to  stone  corbels  by  iron 
cramps,  which  are  wdl  bedded  in  It-ad,  and  bolted 
to  the  beams.  The  stairs  which  If-ad  to  the  golden 
gallery  at  the  top  of  the  dume,  are  carried  up  be- 
tween the  trusses,  or  betwten  the  brick  cone  and  the 
external  dome.  The  boards  are  bent  from  the  base 
upwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  Unterii,  having  their 
joints  in  planes  tending  to  the  axis.  The  rtpandous 
sides  of  the  exterior  .dome  are  framed  of  8>-gment8 
of  circles,  which  would  meet,  if  produced  in  a  point- 
ed arch  at  the  top.  The  brick  cuiic  supports  a  Iqn* 
tern  of  Portland  stone,  of  81  feet  dumctcr,  and  near 
6^  feet  high.  The  diameter  of  the  dome  is  104  feet, 
and  there  are  32  trusses  in  its  circumference. 

PtiTc  Fig.  8    shews  the  elevation  of  two  opposite  trus> 

CXXIX.     ges,  the  sections  of  the  brick  dome  and  cone  : 
•Fij.  8.  ^jj  One  side  of  the  section  of  the  interior  dome. 

CD  One  side  of  the  section  of  the  brick  cone. 
EF   Repandous  side  of  the  exterior  dome. 
The  hammer-beams  are  marked  by  the  small  let- 
ters a,  b,  c,  &c.  J,  and  the  posts  by  the  numbers  1, 
2,  3,  &c. 

The  struts  are  all  five  inches  by  eight  i  the  scant- 
lings of  the  other  timbers,  denoted  by  the  small  let- 
ters and  numbers,  are  as  follow  : 


Hammer  beams,- 


t'tg.  9. 


Posts 


The  curve  ribs  of  the  dome  are  10  by  11^  inches 
at  the  bottom,  aad  6  inches  square  at  the  top  :  the 
purlins  which  support  the  boarding  are  4  inches 
square. 

Fig.  9.  shews  part  of  the  brick  cone,  one  of  the 
stone  corbels,  with  part  of  a  hammer-beam  connected 
therewith  by  means  of  an  iron  strap  bedded  into  the 
stone  with  lead,  and  bolted  to  the  aammer-beam- 

The  construction  of  this  dome  and  truss  is^  upon 
the  whole,  very  judicious,  and  tbe  timbers  are  well 
disposed. 

Centeringt  to  Arches  of  Bridge*. 

Center,  is  cvpcntrr,  it  •  frame  of  timber  con* 


structed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  th«  stooet  or  Q 
bricks  of  an  arch  or  vault  during  the  erection. 

The  center,  therefore,  serves  as  a  foundation  to  ^ 
build  the  arch,  and  is  taken  down,  or  struck,  at  (be 
completion  of  the  work. 

The  centre  of  a  large  vault,  as  that  of  a  bridge, 
constructed  of  trusses  disposed  eqindistantly  in  v 
tical  parallel  planes,  and  boarded  over,  so  that  the  c 
vcxity  of  the  boarding  may  coincide  with  the  inter 
intended  concavity  of  the  arch.    The  distances  of  t 
ribs  may  be  disposed  at  from  3  to  8  feet,  accordt 
to  the  strength  of  the  boarding  and  the  pondcrusitv 
the  arch,    lo  very  large  works,  a  bridging  is  laid 
every  course  of  arch-stones,  with  blockings  betw 
to  keep  the  ring-stones  at  regular  distances;  but 
ring-stones  do  not  always  rest  upon  these  bridgti 
planks  are  sometimes  put  between,  that  they  mar 
cut  away  afterwards,  and  separate  the  centre  and  I 
intrados  from  each  other,  in  order  to  ascertain  w 
ther  there  are  any  settlements  in  the  arch,  a<:d 
repair  the  damages  and  put  the  arch   ia   &  state 
equilibrium. 

The  principle  of  trussing  having  already  beeog 
under  the  department  of  Roofing,  little  more  req< 
to  be  said  than  a  few  observations  upon  the  fonos 
trusses  applicable  to  centering. 

Where  the  river  is  not  riavigable,  the  trusses  may 
constructed  with  a  beam  at  tne  bottom.    In  thi»  c 
there  is  no  difhculty;  the  forms  for  the  trusses 
roofs  may  form  the  grand  or  principal  part  of  t 
truss  for  the  centre :  but  when  the  river  is  oavigabi 
the  centre  requires  as  large  an  opening  as  is  cooust( 
with  its  strength,  in  order  that  the  vessels  may 
under  it,  and  the  disposition  of  the  timbers  wi 
quire  much  greater  skill  of  ihe  carpenter. 

The  general  principle  of  construction  is  a  series 
triangles,  of  which  every  two  is  connected  by  Meam- 
raon  side. 

Let  ABCDEFG,  Fig.  10.  be  the  curre  of  the  ircli 
which  requires  a  centre.     Let  the  points  A,  B,  €, 
&c.  be  connected  so  as  to  form  the  eqinlatfr4l  polr 
gon  ABCDEFG,  and  join  AC,  CE,  and  I 
timbers  thus  disposed  will  form  three  triangl 
may  be  looked  upon   as  so  many  solids  revi 
about  the  angular  points  A,  C.  £,  G  ;  sappoM 
these  to  be  in  equilibrium,  the  smjlle^t  force  on  either 
side   would  throw  it  down,  and   therefore    without 
other  connecting  timbers,  it  would  be  unfit  for  tl» 
purpose  of  a  centre. 

Let  ABCDEFG,  Fig.  1  J.  be  the  curve  of  aTirth 
which  requires  a  centre ;  first  form  the  equilitm) 
polygon  ABCDEFG,  with  the  timbers  AB,  Bc, 
CD,  &c.  and  6x  the  timber*  AC,  CE  ^r  .,  bf 
fore,  which  will  form  three  triangles,  r.  jkJ 

A,  C,  E,  G.  Let  the  timbers  BD  .ma  ui  ur  «• 
tencd,  aud  thus  the  whole  will  be  immutable,  so tiue, 
if  supported  at  the  points  A  and  G,  and  a  force  U 
apphed  at  any  other  of  the  angles  B,  C,  D,  or  F,  the 
Umbers  will  be  all  in  a  state  ot  tension,  or  in  a  ntstt 
of  contpression,  and  the  whole  may  be  looked  u|iaa 
as  a  solid  body.  For  since  the  sides  and  angular  poiull 
of  a  triangle  are  fixed,  when  the  triangle  is  supponcd 
at  two  of  the  angles,  and  a  force  applied  to  t  lie  oiiifr, 
let  us  suppose  the  triangle  ABC  to  be  supported  si 
the  points  A  and  B»  and  the  point  C»  aiiO  ihc  otiiir 
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BC,  CA,  wai  be  fixed  j  and  becauie  BCD 
it  a  triangle,  and  the  points  B  and  C  are  fixed  ;  the 
'  point  D,  and  consequently  the  sidea  CD  and  DB  are 
nxed  :  in  hke  manner,  since  CDE  n  a  triangle,  and 
the  points  C  and  D  fixed,  the  point  E  will  also  be  fix- 
ed, and  alto  the  sides  D£  and  £C.  The  same 
may  be  shown  in  like  manner  for  the  points  F  and 
G.  Suppose,  then,  two  equal  and  opposite  forces 
applied  at  the  points  A  and  G  in  the  plane  of  the 
fig«re,  the  figure  can  neither  be  extended  out  nor 
compressed  together.  The  pieces  AH»  HB,  and 
GI,  IF,  are  of  no  other  use  than  to  make  the  centre 
Btaiid  firmly  on  its  base.  This  disposition  of  the  tim- 
bers will  cau»e  them  to  occupy  the  least  possible  space. 
If  the  timbers  are  fixed  at  the  points  k,l,m,n,o,p. 
Fig.  11,  the  same  immutability  of  figure  may  be  de^ 
monstrated ;  for  suppose  the  points  A  and  H  to  be 
fixed,  the  point  K  will  also  be  fixed  ;  the  points  A 
and  h  being  fixed,  the  pomt  B  of  the  triangle  A  ^  B 
will  likewise  be  fixed  ;  again^  the  points  B  and  k  be- 
ing fixed,  the  point  /  will  also  be  Bxed  :  in  the  same 
manner  all  the  remaining  points,  C,  m,  D,  n,  £,  o, 
F»  p,  G,  I.  may  be  proved  to  be  stationary  in  respect 
of  the  points  A,  H ;  and  the  whole  figure  being  kept 
ia  cquilibrio  by  any  three  forces  acting  in  the  plane 
of  the  figure  at  any  three  angles,  the  action  of  the 
forces  will  only  tend  to  compress  or  extend  the  tim> 
bers  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 

In  the  construction  of  this  truss*  the  triangular 

b-        - 

I  CAR 

!■>  CARPESIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
■•  Syngenesia,  and  order  Polygamia  Superfiua.  See 
T    BoTAXV,  p.  297. 

■  CARFET,in  ihemanufactureof  cloth,  isa  species 
V  of  woollen  stuff,  made  of  \'ariegated  colours,  and  used 
I     for  the  fl'X)r  cloths  of  rooms. 

I         The  manufacture  of  carpets,  we  may  reasonably 

I     conclude,  originated  in  Asia,  from  whence  most  of 

our  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  cloths  of  al- 

moit  rrcry  description  appears  to  have  been  derived  ; 

I  and  to  this  day,  the  finest  and  most  expensive  of  the 
ornamental  kinds  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Turkey  carpets.  They  are  now,  and  have  long  been, 
manufactured  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  those 
used  in  Britain,  of  internal  manufacture,  are  equal 
both  in  fabric  and  design  to  any  imported.  In  Eng- 
land they  are  generally  called  Wilton  carpets,  from 
the  county  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  that  and  the 
other  finer  branches  of  the   woollen    manufacture. 

I  Some  manufactures  are,  and  have  b'.-en  long  establish- 
ed in  Scotland,  of  which  Stirling  and  Kilmarnock 
are  the  chief  seatx,  but  they  are  generally  confined  to 
the  coarser  and  low  priced  kinds. 
Carpeting  possesses  this  peculiar  property,  differ- 
ing  from  almost  every  other  kind  of  cloth,  that  it 
coonsts  of  two  distinct  webs,  woven  at  the  same  time, 
and  firmly  joined  together  by  the  operation.  Hence 
ariaes  that  common  effect,  that  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
carpet  the  form  of  the  pattern  is  the  same,  but  alt 


parts   may  be  constructed  all  in  the  same  plane,  Coniiroc- 

and  the  pieces    BD  and  DF  may  be  halved   upon  f,    "^*,ry. 

the  pieces  CA  and  EG ;  but  the  utmost  care  must  ^^   ^'' 

be  taken  to  secure  ilie  several  pieces  concurring  at  Phtr 

each  of  the  anglei,  by  bolting  or  iron  straps,  as  no  CXXIIL 

dependence  can  be  put  in  any  such  joint  without  iron: 

but  perhaps  the  best  method  of  any  is  to  halve  the 

thickness  of  the  pieces  AC,  CE,  EG,  at  the  points 

C  and   E,  and  also   the  pieces  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE* 

EF,  FG,  at  the  points   B,  D,  F:  then  bolting  the 

ends  A  and  C  of  the  pieces  BA,  BC,  the  end  C  and 

E  of  the  pieces  DC  and  DE,  and  the  ends  E  and  G 

of  the  pieces  FE  and  FG,  and  then  fixing  double 

braces  BD,  DF,  that  is,  fixing  BD  upon  one  side  of 

the  truss,  and  another  upon   the  other  side  of  the 

truss  opposite  to  it,  also  fixing  DF  upon  one  side, 

and  another  opposite  to  it. 

Fig.  1 2.  represents  the  manner  of  constructing  aFig.lt. 
centre  according  to  the  principles  of  Perronet,  the  ce- 
lebrated French  engineer,  but  the  disposition  of  the 
timbers,  forming  only  a  series  of  quadrilateral*,  gives 
nothing  but  immutability  of  figure.  It  can,  there- 
fore, only  derive  its  stiffness  from  the  resistance  of 
the  joints. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  account  of  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Centering  as  connected  with  the  article 
Carpentry,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 
Bridge  for  its  application,  and  other  practical  re- 
marks io  the  construction. 


CAR 

the  colours  are  reversed.  The  most  accurate  idea  that 
can  be  formed  of  the  texture  of  carpets,  is  to  suppose 
the  warps  of  two  distinct  webs  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  loom,  and  in  contact  with  each  other,  the  one 
being  above  and  the  other  below  ;  and  that  the 
weaver,  in  forming  cloth,  is  to  intersect  each  web 
with  one  thread  of  woof  alternately.  Were  this  pro. 
cess  followed  strictly,  as  in  weaving  plain  cloth,  two 
separate  webs  would  be  produced,  and  the  operation 
would,  of  course,  be  much  more  clumsy  and  tedious 
than  the  common  mode.  Again,  if  we  suppose  that 
a  carpet  woven  of  double  cloth  were  formed  of  lineal 
stripes  by  the  warp,  two  distinct  fabrics  of  cloth  would 
be  produced ;  but  these  would  be  intersected  and  joined 
by  parallel  straight  lines,  extending  from  one  end  of 
the  web  to  the  other,  at  distances  equal  to  the  brra-Iih 
of  the  respective  stripes.  If  further,  we  8upp(;se- 
these  stripes  to  be  reversed  at  pleasure,  and  that  thia 
should  be  so  effected  as  (o  form  the  whole  into  a  suc- 
cession of  squares,  the  appearance  of  a  tesselatrd 
pavement,  or  what  architects  and  builders  denominate 
Mosaic  work,  would  be  the  result.  In  this  the  junc. 
tion  of  the  two  fabrics  would  be  snore  intimate  than 
in  the  first,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  par.frn, 
where  the  figures  are  small,  the  intimacy  is  sti  1  in- 
creased, because  the  webs  are  joined  at  a  much  gn  ner 
number  of  points.  From  this  a  very  useful  dn  ac- 
tion may  be  gathered  by  those  who  study  durab^ii.'y 
more  than  ornament  in  the  purchase  of  a  carpet,  al- 
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Qtt^et,  pinion  Y ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  a  Bmall  »haft  must 
extend  from  A  as  far  as  B,  and  ihe  catch  may  be 
worked  by  a  smaJl  crank  on  its  ex-'remity.  At  the 
kft  hand  of  the  loom,  the  moving  power  is  applied. 
The  6rst  motion  i«  communicated  to  the  fast  and 
loose  puUics  at  Lt  by  a  belt  or  band  from  a  drum  or 
pulley  at  O,  which  takes  its  motion  directly  from  the 
moving  power,  whether  water,  steam,  or  horses. 
The  band  may  be  guided  from  either  puUey  by  the 
ItTers  at  M^l,  and  the  loom  instantaneously  set  in 
motion  or  stopped,  either  above  or  below.  The  cross 
shaft  at  K  may  receive  all  the  wipers  or  cracks  ne- 
cetsary  for  every  motion,  and  these  may  be  applied 
according  to  the  choice  of  the  engineer  or  mcchanier, 
at  in  other  power  looms,  regard  being  paid  to  the 
succession  in  which  the  leaves  of  the  front  mounting 
are  to  be  moved.  Four  treddles  are  represented  be- 
low at  NN  !  and  in  the  present  plans  these  are  to  be 
moved  in  the  sticcessioD  of  the  numerals  1,  2,  S,  4;  to 
that  it  is  suypotcd  that  one  revolution  of  the  shaft  K 
will  work  tne  whole  four  treddles.  The  wipers  here 
are  supposed  to  be  projecting  pieces  of  iron,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  fumisbed  with  small  rollers 
to  diminish  the  friction.  In  fabrics  so  stout  and 
eLiiitic  as  woollen  carpt-ts,  these  may  do  sufficiently 
well,  or  the  wipers  may  be  constructed  by  the  lules 
given  for  power  looms,  in  the  article  Cloth  Mani;- 
W^iTVHK.  These  are  the  whole  motions,  and  it  may 
now  be  proper  to  recur  to  a  more  particular  detail  of 
those  parts  which  form  the  peculiarities  of  this  plan. 
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Conttruclion  of  the  Barrel, 

To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  principle  of 
tbe  construction  of  barrels  for  organs,  chimes,  and 
other  automatical  engines,  that  which  is  necessary  for  a 
carpet  draw-loom,  will  not  appear  very  difficult  j  but 
for  the  use  of  mechanics  who  mar  wi$h  to  understand 
the  principle  of  this  machine,  it  mav  perhaps  be 
proper  to  enter  a  little  more  into  detail.  The  oarrel 
may  be  hollow,  and  built  of  thick  and  well  sea- 
aoDcd  plank,  upon  rings  of  cast  iron,  wedged,  or 
otherwise  Eirmly  fixed  upon  the  axis,  which  may  be 
ejtlier  of  malleable  or  cast  iron  ;  but  the  former  is 
certainly  preferable  in  every  respect.  M^en  the  cover 
ia  firmly  joined  by  glue  and  countersunk  screw-nails, 
it  is  to  be  very  truly  and  straightly  turned  ;  and  whei-e 
it  can  be  conveniently  doiie,  this  operation  will  be 
better  pei farmed  in  the  bushes  or  centres  in  which  it 
18  afterwards  to  revolve  than  elsewhere.  When  this 
has  been  done,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
places  for  the  projecting  pins ;  and  these  will  be  much 
nrmer  and  less  liable  to  accident,  if  screwed,  than  if 
driven  into  the  cover  or  circumference  of  the  barrel. 
In  order  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  proper  dia- 
meter  of  the  barrel,  regard  must  previously  be  paid, 

1st,  To  the  extent  or  numoer  of  cnangea  re- 
quired in  the  pattern  to  be  formed.  This  will  be 
easily  found  by  referring  to  the  design,  as  in  mount- 
ing the  common  carpet  draw- loom ;  for  if  the  pat- 
tern is  the  same,  just  as  many  sets  of  forks  or  pins 
will  be  required  for  the  power  loom  as  there  arc  bobs 
or  handles  for  tbe  common  loom. 

2dly,  The  range  which  is  required  to  open  the 
ihfcf,  each  time  to  a  sufficient  deptn  j  and  this  may  be 


found  by  attending  to  the  principles  upon  which  tli*    \ 
agency  of  tlie  barrel  upon  the  mails  of  the  hamcM  ^ 
depends.     Let  us  suppose,  for  example,   that   tbe 
depth  of  shed  formed  by  the  harness  requires  tb 
the  mails  should  be  lifted  three  inches.    Then  i*  t 
is  to  be  effected  by  the  deviation  of  the  tad  pari  froi 
the  straight  line,   and  that   as  one  extremity  of  i 
harness  only  is  moveable  without  entering  into  alt  t 
nicety  of  trigonometrical  calculation,  it  may  be 
aumed  that  the  lashes  will  descend  to  raise  the 
in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  or  nearly  so.     If  then 
barrel  must  move  six  inches  at  every  shift,  a 
large  diameter  indeed  would  be   required  for  a  ve 
moderate  range  of  pattern ;  and  yet  this,  wbcre  it 
practicable,  will  be  by  far  the  easiest  and  chea; 
method.     Taking,  therefore,  the  shift  of  the  b 
at  six  inches  each,  a  barrel  six  feet  in  diameter  woul 
only  work  a  pattern  of  about  forty  change*.    But 
more  extensive  pattern!),  the  barrel  must  be  e%t> 
ed  to  a  size,  whicli  would  be  totally  imptactkabl 
Means  must  therefore  be  used  to  counteract  this  i 
coDvenieocy,  and  fortunately    thete   are  simple  ai 
obvious.      It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  way  in  which  t 
lashes  are  fixed  in  the  common    carpet-loom,    th 
arc  well  calculated  for  their  purpose  ;  f«ir  a  child 
find  little  inconvenience  in  pulling  a  handle  six  inc 
down,  but  would  find  his  strength  totally  inadcqual 
to  raise  a  great  number  of  weights  susp4.nded  to  if 
harness,  were    the   mechanical  power    agaioU   hii 
Upon  this  obvious  principle  it  is  plain,  that  a  " 
small  blocks  placed  above  the  barrel,   to  invert 
power  and  increase  the  range  of  the  mails  in 
will  at  once  do  away  the  inconvenience,  and  o 
quently  it  will  be  easy  to  reduce  the  size  of  tbe  h 
rel,  and  increase  the  range  of  the  weights  in  whatr 
ratio  may  be  found  practically  convenient.     Wkci 
the  agency  of  water  or  steam  is  employedr  the  I9M 
power  can  be  an  object  of  no  consideration  i  and 
judicious  mechanist  can  be  at  a  moment's  Losa  to  co 
struct  them  with  any  number  of  sheaves  suited  to 
purpose.     It  is  simply  the  apparatus  employed  tO; 
shorten  the  range  of^ihe  weight  which  moves  tccin* 
mon  roasting  jack,     A  few  levers  also  might  be  nrf. 
easily  so  disposed  as  to  produce  exactly  the  *erj 
same  effect.     For  a  cheap  and  simple  practical  »iib> 
stitute,  large  glass  beads,  with   a  proper  number  of 
smooth  holes,  and  the  cord  rubbed  with  black  Iraiit 
would  do  very  well. 

In  the  profile  elevation.  Fig.  7,  not  onlr  thf  gts 
neral  appearance  of  the  loom  will  be  exhibited  in  i 
different  point  of  view,  but  also  some  part*  ntft 
shewn  in  Fig.  6.  and  between  both  >  {  « 

consequence  will  be  found.     A  rrcapi; 
whole  reference  letters  will  therefore  be  kuflic 
what,  appears  in  Fig.  6.  and  a  short  descriptl 
those  which   do  not,     AA  are  two  of  the  ui 
posts  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  and 
secured  to  both.     B  is  the  post  for  the  barrel, 
is  here  supposed  to  be  fixed  at  the  top  to  a 
rail,  nailed  or  screwed  to  the  roof.     C,  D,  and 
not  appear,  being  behind  the  post  B.     F  is  t 
of  the  axis  of  the  barrel  appeanrig  through  the  "P' 
right  post,  and  G  the  barrel  itself,  the  rachel  Vmg 
here   placed  to  the  left  hand.     H  is  the  c»tch  by 
which  the  rachet  is  pulled.     I  the  lower  part  0/  tht 
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Carnage.  prietM  qui  regardeitl  let  pcndnlcs  avec  quchjues  nou- 

'"^i"^^  vclles  propiieles  He  la  parabole.,  1707t  p.  if),  hist. 

58.     L)c  la  proportion  q»i  cloit'cnt  avoir  Us  etfUn- 

dres  pour  former  par  Iciirs  sons  Ics  accords  de  la  mit- 

siqiie,  1709,  p.  +7t  liist.  93.     Exp,  snr  le  ressort  dc 


Paiff  1710,  p.  1.  hist.  1.  Dese.  d'un  ver  en/trmr 
dons  uue  cofiue  d*une  ligne  de  diametrc,  el  qai  He 
cesse  de  sanliller  quand  on  I'espone  au  toleiJ,  1710, 
hist.  42.  Ahrege  de  caloptrtquc,  1710,  p.  46.  hist. 
112.     Moiioc/iorde.  Mac,  i.  1.  p.  101.     (o) 
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CARRIAGE. 


L/ARRIAOE,  a  general  name  given  to  all    vehicles 
used  with  wljfcls,  for  the  conveyance  of  any  wd^rht, 

f roods,  or  passengt-rs;  but  now  more  ct>miTion- 
y  applied  to  those  fur  the  latter  purpose,  such 
33  coach,  chaiw,  &c.  In  ihia  sense  carnages  are  of 
nnduubled  anttquily.  They  are  frequently  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  chariots  in  the  Old  Trtlament. 
Chariots  were  in  use  in  Greece,  particularly  at  the 
Olympic  games. 

The  Romans  used  carriage?  of  different  kinds,  and 
under  different  names.     The  arcera  is  mentioned  in 
the  1'2  tables;  the   Irrt'tca   followed;  then  the  cnr- 
pentum,  and  still  later  the  carruca,  which  last  was 
considered  a  first  rate  machine,  and  often  highly  or- 
namented with  gold  and  precious  stones.  After  these, 
covered  carriages  of  various  kinds  were  used  as  ap- 
pendages of   Roman  pomp  and  grandeur,   until  the 
manner  of  thinking  which  prevailed  unu'er  the  feudal 
system  banished  them    for  a  time.     Indeed  eo  early 
aithe  reign  of  Julius  Caesar,  cairiages  were  even  let  to 
hire  in  Rome,  as  appears  from  Sueton-us,  who,  speak- 
in(j  of  that  emperor,  says,   Lnngiisim«s  vias  incredi- 
6ili  celerilatr  confecit,  esprditiis,  mcritoria  reda,  cm- 
iina  pnssuuvi  niillia  in  smgulos  dies."     (See  Sue- 
toniux.   lib.  i.   cap.  57.)      In   latter  times,   it   would 
be  difficult  to  say  at  what  precise  period,  of  what 
kind,  or  in  what  nation,  carriages  were  again  intro- 
duced.    Historians  appear  to  have  taken  little  inte- 
rest in  them,  as  few  have  mentioned  them  at  all,  and 
those  few  but  slightly  ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  surpri- 
sed at  this,   when  we  consider  the  low  state  of  me- 
chanical  arts,  the  little  intercourse  between  neigh- 
bouring powers  in  mercantile  matters,  and  the  neces- 
sity, in  feudal  times,  of  princes  having  their  lords  and 
Tassals  trnined  up  in  the  use  of  arms,  and,  of  course, 
not  indulged  in  any  thing  bordering  upon  luxury  or 
effeminacy.     In  this  state  of  things  there  was  hardly 
an  openintr  for  carriages,  as  kings,  lords,   and  com- 
moners, all  rode  on  horseback  ;  and  even  the  women 
and  the   clergy  had  no  other  mode  of  conveyance, 
except  on  mules  or  asses.     Indeed  so  strong  was  the 
prejudice  against  carriages,  that  edicts  were  publish- 
ed prohibitmg  their  use,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  sometimes  allowed,  by  special  favour,  to  invalids, 
and  women  of  the   highest  rank.     No  wonder  then 
that  historians  should  not  accurately  detail  the  intro- 
duction of  carriages,  which  their  princes  beheld  with 
a  jealous  eye,   considering  them  as   fit  only  to  ener- 
vate their  vassals,   and  of  course  weaken   their  own 
power;  and  which  it  is  hardly  possible  they  could  di. 
vine,  should,  at  some  future  period,  become  not  mer<.'- 
ly  of  utility,  but  of  absolute  necessity  ;  affording  the 
chief  means  of  internal  intercourse  betwixt  place  and 
place  to  the  inhabitants  of  almost  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  their  manufacture  furnishiag  employment 
CO  thousands. 

It  would  appear  from  an  ordinance  of  Philip  the 
F«ir  of  France,  iisucd  in  1294,  for  suppressing  luxu- 


ry,  that  carriages  were  known  at  that  time  in  Pant, 
as  the  citizens*  wives  were  therein  forbid  the  use  of 
carriages  (cars  )  About  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
when  Charles  of  Anjou  made  his  entrance  into  Na- 
ples, the  queen  rode  in  a  carriage  called  at  that  time 
caretla,  the  outside  and  inside  of  which  were  covrrtd 
with  sky  blue  velvet,  interspersed  with  golden  hliei. 
The  Emperor  Frederick  111.  seems  to  have  uard  a 
close  carriage  in  his  journics  to  Frankfort  in  14745. 
The  Electress  of  Brandenburgh,  and  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburgh,  and  some  others,  displayrd  rlrgsnC 
carriages  in  1509.  In  1550  there  were  in  Paris 
three  coaches,  said  by  some  to  have  belonged  to  the 
queen,  to  Diana  de  Poictiers,  and  to  Rrne  de  Laval, 
Lord  of  Bois  Dauphin,  who  was  such  a  corpulent 
and  unwieldy  nobleman  as  to  be  unable  to  ride  on 
horseback.  Others  say  the  three  fir ^t  carriages  be* 
longed  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Dian4  Duchess  of 
Angouleme,  who  died  1619,  and  Christopher  de 
Thou,  first  president  of  the  Parliament.  Henry 
IV.  was  assassinated  in  a  coach  ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  one  only,  from  a  letter  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  in  which  he  says.  "  1  cannot  wait  upon  you 
to-Hay,  because  my  wife  is  using  my  coach."  {  f «- 
rielcs  Htstoriqiies,  p.  92. ) 

Roubo,  in  his  voluminous  Treatise  on  Joiner 
Work,  has  given  drawings  of  carriages,  such  aa 
were  used  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  From  tbete 
drawings  we  see,  that  there  were  neither  strap*  oor 
springs  in  use  at  that  period.  From  the  same  work 
it  would  appear,  that  the  coach  in  which  Louii 
Xl^^  made  his  public  entry,  was  hung  upon  strapi 
without  springs  ;  and  there  are  also  given  sevrra!  draw* 
ings  of  carriages  with  springs.  II' Art  de.  J>/^""'''" 
Carrosiier,  par  M.  Roubo  le  Fils;  See  Dr 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  fol,  1770,  vol,  x.  p.  4J^.;  m 
1562,  the  Elector  of  Cologne  had  several  rarriaim. 
In  1594,  the  Margrave  John  Sigismund  had,  atWrsr* 
saw,  36  carriages,  with  six  horseseach,  {Suitfdea  Me- 
moires  pour  servir  a  I' Hist,  dc  Braadenhurg,  p.  6H.) 
where,  the  royal  author  adds,  "  the  common  use  of  car- 
nages is  not  older  than  the  time  of  John  Sigiamund." 
In  The  Triumph  rjf' Maximi/inn,  a  work  executed 
in  the  years  1516,  1517,  and  151S,  the  curious  m- 
der  will  find  plates  of  various  carriages  or  cars,  some 
drawn  by  horses,  s^me  by  stags,  some  by  camel*, 
others  impelled  forward  by  means  of  different  combi- 
nations of  toothed  wheels,  worked  by  men.  Of  CM 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  wu  have  gi«eo  to 
exact  copy,  in  Plate  CXXXI. ;  and  we  are  loclioed  l*i  \tt 
to  think  that  the  idra  of  the  walking  crane  may  have  CXXM 
been  taken  from  this  vehicle. 

Amongst  other  things  descnbed  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  it  is  said  by  Count 
Kevenliiller,  that  "  the  bride  rode  with  her  sisters 
in  a  splendid  carriage  studded  with  gold,  her  maid* 
of  honour  in  carriages  bung  with  black  satin,  and  the 
rest  of  the  ladies  in  neat  leather  carriagea." 
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i»S^  In  1 533,  a  law  wu  enacted  in  Hungary  to  prevent 
r^^  the  use  of  carriages.  There  was  also  a  curious  do- 
cument published  by  Duke  Juhus  of  Brunswicki  in 
1588,  forbidding  hfis  vissals  the  use  of  carriages, 
which  is  in  substance  as  follows  :  "  As  we  know  from 
ancient  historianSf  from  the  annals  of  heroic,  honour- 
able, and  glorious  achievements,  and  even  by  our  own 
experience,  that  the  respectable,  steady,  courageous, 
and  spirited  Germans  were  heretofore  so  much  celebra- 
ted among  all  nations,  on  account  of  their  manly  virtue, 
sincerity,  boldness,  honesty,  and  resolution,  that  their 
assistance  was  courted  in  war,  and  that  in  particular 
the  people  of  this  land,  by  their  discipline  and  in- 
trepidity, both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  ac- 
quired so  much  celebrity,  that  foreign  nations  readi- 
ly united  with  them ;  we  have  for  some  time  past 
found,  with  great  pain  and  uneasiness,  that  their 
nseful  discipline  and  skill  in  riding  in  our  electorate 
county  and  lordship,  have  not  only  visibly  declined, 
but  have  been  almost  lost,  (and  no  doubt  other  elec- 
tors and  princes  have  experienced  the  same  among 
their  nobility)  ;  and  as  the  principal  cause  of  this  is, 
that  our  vassals,  servants,  and  kinsmen,  without  dis- 
tinction, young  and  old,  have  dared  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  ii.dolence  and  to  riding  in  coaches,  and 
that  few  of  them  provide  themselves  with  well  equip- 
ped riding  horses,  and  with  skilful  experienced  ser- 
vants, and  boys  acquainted  with  the  roadj ;  being 
not  able  to  suuer  any  longer  this  neglect,  and  being 
desirous  to  revive  the  ancient  Brunswick  mode  of 
riding,  handed  down  and  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
forefathers,  we  hereby  will  and  command,  that  all 
and  each  of  our  before-mentioned  vassals,  servants, 
and  kinsmen,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  always 
keep  in  readiness  as  many  ridmg  horses  as  they  are 
obliged  to  serve  us  with  by  their  fief  or  alliance, 
and  have  in  their  service  able,  experienced  servants,, 
acquainted  with  the  roads ;  and  that  they  have  as 
many  horses  as  possible,  with  polished  steel  furni- 
ture, and  with  saddles  proper  for  carrying  the  neces- 
sary arms  and  accoutrements,  so  that  they  may  ap- 
pear with  them  when  necessity  requires :  We  also 
will  and  command  our  bofoce-mentii>ned  vassals  and 
aervants,  to  take  notice,  that  when  we  order  them  to 
assemble^  either  altogether  or  in  part,  in  times  of 
turbulence,  or  to  nceive  their  fiefs,  or  when  on 
other  occasions  they  visit  our  court,  they  t^hall  not 
travel  or  appear  in  coaches,  but  on  their  riding 
horses,"  &c.  (Luni)?.  Corp.  jur.  feiidi  Germ.'n. 
p.  Mrl'7.)  N'vr  was  Duke  Juhus  the  only  great  lord 
that  attempted  to  suppress  the  use  of  carriages,  for 
Philip  IL  Duke  of  Pomerania  Stettcn,  tried  the  same 
thing  in  1608. 

All  thes:  orders,  however,  proved  ineffectual ;  for 
about  the  *nd  of  the  15ih  century,  emperors,  kings, 
and  princes,  began  to  employ  covered  carriages  in 

^*ourncy8,  and  afterwards  on  public  solemnities,  there- 
>y.  setting  an  example,  wliich,  in  the  course  of  the 
16th  century,  was  genenlly  followed. 

Early  in  the  beginning  of  this  period,  covered  car- 
riages appear  to  nave  bren  used  by  women  of  high 
rank,  while  yet  the  mtn  contiidend  it  as  unbecoming 
to  indulge  themselves  in  such  a  luxury.  Ambassa- 
dors appeared  in  coaches  for  the  first  time  in  16I3, 
at  the  imp.-rial  commission  heM  at  Krfurtb.  ( Luddf. 
Electa  Juris  publtci,  v.  p.  416.    Von  Mosert  Ho- 


frechtf  ii.  p.  337. )  The  wedding  carriage  of  the  first  Ca^riag^ 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  a  Spanish  princess,  """^^r^^ 
cost,  with  the  harness,  38,000  florins.  (Kink,  Leben 
k.  Leopoldt  p.  607.)  The  coaches  used  by  that 
emperor,  are  thus  described  by  Kink :  *'  In  the  im- 
perial coaches,  no  great  magnificence  was  to  be  seen ; 
they  were  covered  over  with  red  cloth  and  black 
nails.  The  harness  was  black,  and  in  the  whole  work 
there  was  no  gold.  The  panncls  were  of  glass,  and 
on  this  account  they  were  called  the  imperial  glass 
coaches.  On  festivals,  the  harness  was  ornamented 
with  red  silk  fringes.  The  imperial  coaches  were 
distinguished  only  bv  their  having  leather  traces  ; 
but  the  ladies  in  the  imperial  suite  were  obHgcd  to 
be  contented  with  carriages,  the  traces  of  which 
were  made  of  ropts.'*  Twiss  says,  that  coaches  were 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1546. 
In  1681,  there  was  a  magnificent  display  of  carriages 
in  Hanover,  belonging  to  the  Duke  Ernest  Augus- 
tus, who  had  fifty  gilt  coaches,  with  six  horses  to 
each.  {Lunings  Tneatr.  car.  i.  p.  289.)  In  the  be- 
gining  of  tht  1 7th  cunt  ury,  there  were  elegant  coaches 
m  Russia.  [Essai  stir  la  Bibliotheque  dc  I* Academic 
des  Sciences  de  Si  Petersburg^  par  J.  Bacmicster, 
1776,  8»o.  p.  38.) 

Carriages  appear  to  have  been  very  early  in  use  in 
England.  For  it  is  said  in  the  life  of  St  Erkenwald, 
who  died  about  the  year  685,  •'  Quadam  rerb  die, 
verbi  Dei  pabu/a.  commisso  i>ibi  gregi  minislraturus, 
dum  duarum  rolarum  ft-rrcttir  vehiaih,  tHjinnttale 
prcenediente.  vcl  settio,  contigit  ut  altera  rotarnm  sc- 
mittx  difficullatc  axcm  reliiqiicret,  et  ibidrm  socia  re- 
lictei  mnaneret.  (See  Sir  Hilliam  Dugdale's  Histori/ 
of'Si  Paulas  Cathedral,  fol.  Appen.  p.  5. )  In  Brook's 
Catalogue  of  Kings,  Princes,  Sfc.  t>.  67,  he  says, 
speaking  of  William,  third  Earl  of  Derby,  **  this 
Wilham  dyed  of  a  bruise,  taken  with  a  fall  out  of  his 
coach,  in  the  yeare  1253,. the  38th  of  King  Henry 
the  Third."  We  find  in  Stowe's  Summarie  of  the 
English  Chronicles^  p.  287*  the  following  lu  tice  ta- 
ken of  carriages :  "  This  yere  Walter  Kippon  made 
a  coche  for  the  Earle  of  Rutland,  which  was  the 
first  coche  that  ever  was  made  in  England  since,  to 
wit,  in  anno  1564.  The  said  Walter  Rippun  made 
the  firbt  hollow  turning  coche,  with  pillars  and  arches, 
for  her  Majesty,  being  then  her  servant.  Also,  iu 
anno  1584,  a  chariot  throne,  with  foure  pillars  be- 
hinde  to  beare  a  canopie,  with  a  crowne  imperiall  on 
the  toppe,  and  before  two  lower  pillars,  whcreun 
stoode  a  lion  and  a  dragon,  the  supporters  of  the  armcs 
of  England."  Stow,  in  his  History  ofhondony  (fol.  p. 
70.),  says,  "  The  oldest  carriages  used  by  the  ladies  of 
England,  were  called  tvhirlicotes,  and  that  they  were 
in  fashion  but  for  a  short  time."  And  Anrierhon,  ia 
his  History  of  Commerce,  (vol.  iv.  p.  180.)<  says, 
*<  That  coaches  were  first  brought  to  England,  in  1 580, 
from  Germany,  by  Fitz-Allan,  Earl  of  Arundel." 

In  1598,  the  English  Ambassador  came  to  Scot- 
land in  his  coach.  (Scott's  History  oj  Scotland,  p. 
551.)  Anderson  says,  coaches  began  to  be  in  com- 
mon use  in  England  in  l605.  In  l6l0,  one  Henry 
Anderson,  an  inhabitant  o£  Trail  Sound,  or  Stral- 
sund,  in  Pomerania,  offered  to  bring  from  that  coun- 
try to  Scotland,  coaches  and  waggons,  with  horses 
to  draw,  and  servants  to  attend  them,  provided  lie 
was .  secured  in  the  exclusive  privilege  of  keeping 
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thrtn.  Accordingly^  t  ra^«l  psteot  vrxi  gnntcA  to 
hifiif  confemng^  »fl  exdu«ivc  privik^je  for  fiftt-tn 
yirsre,  of  luepiii^  coaches  to  run  bciwixt  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  (Fwy  5m/  Mccord,  Book  79*  p-  22.5.) 
It  would  appear  from  this,  thit  it  wM  onljr  fur  tbt«e 
townsihatcoac  h«(  wt^re  thentntrndcd.  Coacht'iind 
^x  were  introduced  into  England  in  IG19|  br  N'itlirrB, 
X)uke  of  Buckimrbam,  {Jkorlhumitcriattd  /{atuchatd 
BooJct  p>  4ki8i  Wilnon'o  X-i^tf  of  James,  p.  1:M>)  ;  tbii 
wat  coniidercd  tuch  a  piece  of  TcnitTt  tHat  the  Dnkc 
of  North  umbcrlaqd  a|>pear«d  imme^Atd  ^  aftcrwaKU 
with  eight  horsei  in  lua  coa^h  hj  wa^  uf  ridicute. 

The  &nl  coach  that  waa  icen  in  Swedes,  wat  ts* 
kaa  tlMK  the  end  of  the  aixtcentb  ccnturjr  hj  Joba 
4>r  Finliiid,  upon  hi«  return  from  England  { liaUm^ 
CeschiiJde  den  rekht  Schtveden,  ultersrtzt  jioa  fhh- 
•nertf  iiii.  p.  liHO  ttni  40^].  Public  carriages  were 
first  introduced  to  let  for  hire  in  France  iii  lG5(},  bf 
Nicholas  Sauvage.  Thcac  cairiagea  took  thcimame 
from  the  re»idcocc  of  the  proprietor,  who  lived  in  a 
house  called  Hotel  St  p'racre,  and  were  thenec  called 
fiacres.  Others  followed  Saunge  in  thii  employ* 
mrnt,  and  obtained  licences  for  letting  carriages  upon 
paymg  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Amung  otherif 
CharlrA  Vilerme  paid  into  the  kifig'4  treasury  1 5|000 
livrtt,  for  the  excluftive  privilege  of  keeping  coachci 
for  hire  within  the  city  of  Pana.  Shortly  after  ihii 
coBchca  were  kept,  «uch  as  the  hackney  caachei  of 
the  present  day,  atatiding  at  certain  place*  in  diflTe- 
rvnt  itreetj,  to  go  frum  one  part  of  the  city  to  ano* 
ther.  The  name^acre  became  toon  applied  aolely 
to  theoi  f  the  appellation  of  CafMsa  de  Remite  beii^ 
^r»en  to  tho«e  that  wtre  kept  at  the  projmctttn 
£ou«es,  and  let  out  to  hire  ftkr  a  certain  time.  And  in 
1662,  carriage*  with  four  horae^  were  kept  fur  the 
purpose  of  carrying  pwiple  to  the  diSereiit  palaces  at 
which  the  court  might  be,  Thcie  went  under  the 
niftaie  of  Foiiurea  jwur  fa  Suite  de  la  Cour.  Regu- 
lations were  rstablithrd  by  the  poUce  to  secure  the 
Mfety  of  public  carriagea,  and  marka  aifixed  upOD 
theiti  whereby  they  might  be  known.  A  full  hisio* 
ty  of  the  Parisian  fiacres,  and  the  orders  respecting 
theoi,  may  be  seen  in  Coniitiuation  (/«  trmle  de  la  Po- 
Uctt  Paria,  1738,  fot.  p.  i35 ;  and  alio  Hist,  de  h 
Vide  de  Paris,  par  Saural,  i.  p.  192.  Coaches  to 
lie  let  for  hire  were  first  established  in  London  m 
1^5,  amounting  at  that  time  to  twenty,^  These 
stood  at  the  principal  inns,  and  were  called  hackney 
coaches,  from  their  being  first  used  to  go  betwixt 
London  and  Hackney.  Ten  years  after  they  became 
ea  DumerouB,  that  Charles  t,  issued  an  order  limitifig 
their  number.  In  1687,  there  were  in  LoodoB  add 
WeitminEter  fifty  coachei!.  In  1652  their  nurnber 
had  incrca&ed  to  two  hundred.  In  1654',  there  were 
three  hundred.  In  1661,  four  hundred  were  ticen* 
aed  at  if  5  sterling  annually  for  each.  In  160t,  they 
were  limited  to  seren  hundred.  In  1715,  to  eight 
hundred.  In  1768,  there  were  one  thousand  %  in 
1803,  they  were  iiicreated  to  11 00;  and  they  are  now 
con»dcrab1y  aboTc  that  number.  Hackney  coaches 
were  first  established  at  Edinburgh  in  1673,  at  which 
time  there  were  twenty.  (Arnot'a  Ilitt.  of  Edtnh, 
f.SQ!7. )  In  1679,  at  the  rebellion,  the  hackney  coach 
borses  of  Edinburgh  were  employed  to  draw  the  royal 
BtOlery.     ( Maitland'a  History^  p.  S38  i  Wodrow'a 
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Mt.iiQr^,  voL  ii.  f*Sii,)    In  I75d  tbey 
to  fourteen,  asd  m  ITJS  to  oitnc    (A^oi'a  Huttr$t  ^ 
p.  !i<M.)    SJQce  that  period,  howevcrt  ia  oodk^ihm^ 
of  the  improvements  t»  the  firioua  atrewtat  ^haqMH 
their  UK  mu  become  laore  ^neralp  tlie  grrat  enlitgie/' 
mcnt  of  the  city,  aod  the  incvcaaing   wealth  of  tile 
ijihahilaflts,  their  oBmben  h«w  beiMi    rradually  ta- 
cm«ii>g,  till  now  there  ate   -K-ry  nciany   one  hBit> 
dred  hackney  coaches*     Fiacre*  w?re  m%x  io<rod«^ 
ced  at  Wantaw  in  ITTS.      1m  Copexihartn,  chMH 
the  fame  time,   there  were  ckoe  bttiKirta   h^r^My 
coaches.     {Jlaubcrs  BcM^'itrd^Hag  vo*t   CopeKhmm^ 

!K  nS.)  There  were  in  Madrid  at  that  timtmm 
our  to  ^Tc  thousand  gcatleoncn'i  carrtageis  (Tviia't 
Traveh  through  Spain  and  Portttg^Ly  In  Viiaa^ 
three  thouianij  gentlemen's  carriages,  aad  two  haiK 
dred  hackney  coache«.  tn  16<>iit  coAchei  withwlKtli 
werv  forbidoro  »t  Amsterdam,  being  conaidervd 
iitTuctivc  to  the  pavement  a  ;  ( l-itm3vitite» 
tUrdam,  iu  p,  739,}  but  about  1775  their 
had  increased  so  much,  that  there  vrere  tvc»tf*fi*^ 
thousand  coach  horm  to  the  seTen  united  gnmiatsu 
The  following  statements  of  the  number  of  ttt^ 
riigee  in  Eiigknd,  Scotland,  and  Wmlea«  ia  ISO?,  tlw] 
progmaivc  increaae  or  decreaac  for  the  twenty  yoff 
preceding,  with  the  numbo'  of  carnagtfa  actually-' 
made  in  IB04,  1805,  1806,  attd  1807,  ixiay  beiMHh 
estinjir  to  our  readers..  They  are  taken  f rtua  the  Af 
pendix  to  the  Report  from  the  Coflaoaittee  M  lae 
Acts  now  iu  force  rc||aniiac  ^^  <^^c  of  broad  wAmtk, 
and  OD  the  preservaliOB  ot  the  luropike  ivadaaaA  _ 
high  ways  of  the  kingdoiB,  prioied  bjr  toAs  of  iht 
Uou9e  ai  Commonc,  'id  Bifay  ISOS)  j  aod  aie  tbn« 
fore  completely  autlieatic  (kicut]>ient«.  We  ifatufc' 
join  a  statement  of  the  number  of  foar  aa4  faa 
wheeled  carriages  charged  with  the  duly  in  Sooiiad, 
from  S^th  March  1747,  when  the  duty  c^mmaai, 
until  the  present  time  |  dittinguitbing,  as  £tf  II 
poiiifile,  the  private  from  the  public  carriagtij,  Mi 
also  the  number  of  taxed  carts  from  1799,  the  peflsd 
from  which  the  duty  upon  them  commeaced. 
An  account  of  ifte  numlter  of  Whtei  Carriagak 
England  and  Scotland  respect ivel^^  dittim^^miai% 
Gentlemen's  Carriage*t  Siage  Cooeketf  mti  ^iaf 
Carrittges  (ft  to  htrc^  Jfbr  ike  year  1806,  oMih 
&th  April  1807. 


CwrtagCB  wjth  four  wbeclf  Jwfit  for 
privHic  use  ....... 

Ditto,  kept  io  be  let  to  hire  iA  i>uch 
naumer  that  post-borva  dutj  is 
not  piiriible     ...... 

Stage  ctnchei  and  postwrh&ites  . 

Tout  number  of  four  wheeled  tax^ 
ritgf* 

Curriages  with  two  ithwU  drmwa 
by  one  bone    ...••• 

Drtto  drawn  by  two  or  more  hot^ea 

Taxed  carta ■     ■ 

Total  number  of  two  wheeled  car* 
riage*      ........ 

Cr«i>d  total  of  four-wbeded  SDd 

li*o-wbeeled  carrlfligefl   .    .     . 


14.01$ 


*32 


1%97S 


31,874 
1,480 


♦«,604 


i.cse 


M7 


1,^80 


3S» 

fSJ 
4If 


Ttd. 


iija 


j,in1«M«< 


U^ 


•  ErnjT  of  two  to  the  printed  Bcport 
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CARRIAGE. 


I^jrriage.         Carriages  may  naturally  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
"'— ^'^^   four-wheeled,  and  two-wheeled.     The  chief  of  these 
arc. 

Coach. — A  clo&e-bodied  carriage,  nnade  generally 
to  hold  six,  sometimesonly  four  peoplein  the  ineide.  one 
half  sitting  opposite  to  the  other,  face  to  face ;  a  window 
in  the  door  on  each  aide,  and  a  large  one,  or  two  smill 
ones,  in  front,  having  four  wheeh,  and  drawn  by  one 
or  R>ore  pairs  of  horses,  drove  by  the  cuachmau  from 
a  coach  box  in  front  of  the  body.  When  the  driver 
rtdei  on  hor&<back  they  are  called  post  coaclies. 
Under  this  description  may  be  included  all  mail  and 
stage  coaches,  which  have  nothing  particularly  to 
characterise  them  but  their  uncommon  strtngtb.  See 
Pl*t»  Plate  CXXXII.  Fig.  1, 
CXXXIL  yjs  a  vis,  made  alter  the  fashion  of  a  coach,  and  in 

^'S'  ^'  every  respect  like  it,  bul  only  to  hold  two  peoplf  with- 

in, sitting  opposite,  as  the  name  indicates.  It  is  drawn 
by  two  horses  a  breast,  and  driven  as  a  coach. 

Landean,  made  exactly  to  resemble  a  coach,  withthe 
same  accommodation,  but  having  the  topor  mof,  upper 
part  of  the  sides,  and  back,  to  open  and  fold  down  to 
the  front  and  back,  leaving  to  the  passengers  a  free 
view  of  every  thing  around  ;  drawn  and  driven  as  a 
coach. 

Landeau  Barouch,  made  in  all  respects  like  the 
landeau,  but  curved  away  with  an  inverted  sweep  in 
the  under  part  and  front  of  the  body,  by  which  means 
there  is  no  space  for  an  inside  box  under  the  front  scat. 
This  carriage  is  also  drawn  and  driven  as  a  coach. 
PiaTB  See  Plate  CXXXII.  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  1 . 

CXXXII.         Bcnoucfi.    The  body  is  made  the  same  with  the  un- 
fig.  1.  jpj.  pj^j  Qf  ii^p  landeau  barouch,  (sometimes  like  the 

imder  part  of  a  coach  body,)  not  having  any  frame  work 
above  the  elbows  of  the  passengers,  and  of  course  no 
glasses.  On  thebackhalf  of  the  body  is  put  a  roof  simi- 
lar to  the  roof  or  hood  of  a  two- wheeled  chaise,  to  fold 
•jp  or  down  at  pleasure,  and  a  leather  cover  made  to  go 
over  the  cushion  of  the  front  scat  at  such  a  height, 
only,  as  to  admit  the  feet  of  the  persons  who  sit  on  the 
hind  seat  being  put  up  betwixt  the  cushion  and 
leather  cover.  When  this  leather  cover  is  not  used, 
one  or  two  people  (according  to  the  size  of  the  car- 
riage) can  sit  upon  the  front  seat.  These  carriages 
are  sometimes  made  with  doors,  and  sometimes  with 
leather  only,  to  611  up  the  space  left  to  enter  at. 


Barouches  are  drawn  by  one  or  more  pairs  of  horset . 
and  driven  sometimes  from  a  coach  box,  and  some* 
times  the  front  part  of  the  body  is  formed  into  a  acal 
for  the  driver. 

Post-chaise,  a  close-bodied  carriagre,  made  to  hold 
three  people  in  the  inside,  looking  all  forward,  with 
two  windows  in  front,  and  one  in  the  doors  on  each 
side,  with  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  one  or  more  pain 
of  horses.     The  driver  rides  on  horseback. 

Chariot,  exactly  the  same  with  a  pout  chaise  ;  onljr 
accommodated  with  a  coach-box  for  the  driver. 

Landeaulet,  made  similar  in  every  respect  to  a  po*t< 
chaise,  but  with  the  advantage  of  a  moveable  roof^ 
like  a  landeau,  which  folds  back  so  as  to  leave  tlie 
passengers  quite  free.  This  may  be  put  up  and  down 
by  the  people  inside  of  the  carriage  at  pleasure.  See 
Pldtc  CXXXII.  Fig.  2. 

Phaeloti,  an  open  bodied  carriage,  made  to  bold  two 
or  three  people  looking  all  forward,  with  four  wheels, 
drawn  by  one  or  more  pairs  of  horses,  with  or  with* 
out  a  folding  leather  rouf  to  cover  the  seat  part,  and  & 
leather  cover  to  enclose  the  knees  of  the  pasacogcrff 
called  a  knee-ilap.  This  carriage  may  be  driven  by 
the  person  sitting  inside,  from  a  coacb-box,  or  the 
driver  may  ride  postilion. 

Curricle,  an  open-bodied  carriage,  eimilar  in  the 
body  to  a  phaeton,  drawn  by  two  horses  a  brtaitt 
having  two  wheels,  and  either  with  or  without  a  roof« 
as  above.  It  is  driven  by  the  person  who  rides  in  ibc 
carriage. 

Tfvo-rvhcclcd  chaite,  an  open-bodied  carnage,  al«« 
similar  to  that  of  a  phaeton,  but  drawn  by  one  horse, 
with  two  wheels,  having  a  leather  roof,  knee-flap,  fltc. 
and  driven  by  the  person  who  rides  in  it. 

Gig,  an  open  carriage  similar  to  the  last  mentioned^ 
but  without  a  roof,  driven  in  the  same  way.  See 
Plate  CXXXII.  Fig.  3. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  carriages  besides  tbtsc, 
such  as,  in  four-wheeled  carriages,  berlins.  Calash's 
chaise  Marine's,  sociables;  and  in  two- wheeled  car- 
riages, dog-carts,  buggies,  tandems,  mail  carts.  Til* 
burghs,  Irish  cars,  Windsor  chairs,  &c.  and  coacb 
and  chaise  bodies,  have  of  late  been  constructed  upon 
two  wheels  j  besides  many  others,  which  may  be  con* 
sidered  more  as  modifications  of  those  already  de- 
scribed, than  as  different  carriages  in  themselTcs. 
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List  of  Patents  granted  for  Improvements  in  Carriages,  from  January  1802  to  July  1812. 


Date  of  Patent. 


Persons  Names. 


For  wh&t  obtained. 


Volume  uid  pjfc 
of'  RtjttrU^ 


1  6 


227 


52 


Feb.  1H02 
Feb.  1802. 
27.  Feb.  1802. 

9.  Mirchl802. 

K  March  1802, 
•J4..  March  1802, 

5.  May  1802, 
26  June 
25  Mov, 
•-'9.  Nov. 
20.  Jan. 


1802. 
1802 
1802. 
IhOS. 


4,  Aug.  1804. 


Charles  M<  rcie,  Bath  •  - 
John  Lewis,  Midilleaex  -  - 
Rich.  Pottingcr,  Middlesex 
Obediah  Elliot,  Lambeth  - 
P.  J.  Meyer,  Middlesex  -  - 
John  Williams,  Portsmouth 
G.  F.  Bauer.  London  -  - 
James  Tate,  Middlesex  -  - 
Thus.  Dawson,  Middlesex 
James  Riiberts,  Portsea  -  • 
Joseph  Jacobs,  Middlesex  • 
John  Brown,  of  Poole     .  • 


Improvement  m  carriage  windows  -  • 
Preventing  accidents  in  carriages  •  - 
Disengaging  horses  from  carriages  - 
Curricle  spring  bar  .-.-.--.- 
To  prevent  accidents  in  carriages  -  • 
Disengaging  horses  from  carriages  • 
Improvement  of  carriages  and  wheels 
Improvement  in  addition  tu  carriages 
Impiov<d  carnage  lamps  -..--- 
For  locking  of  carriage  whirels,  &c.  • 

Metal  boxes  for  axletrees 

Improvemeot  on  wheels -  • 


Vol.  16,  p.  S5ft 
Vol.  23.  p.  6. 
Vol.  19.  p.  98. 
16,  p.  4Sa 

16,  p.  431 

17,  p.  86. 

17.  p.  250. 
Vol.  23,  p.  168. 
Vol.  18,  p.  401. 

18.  p 

19.  p. 
21,  p 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol 
Vol. 


Vol, 
V.|, 
Vol 


IGO. 

17a 

S«7. 


a  AK 


551 


CAR 


Citrhgf, 
CarricV 


UH  of  Patents  granted  for  Improvements  in  Carnages,  from  January  1802  to  July  ISI C  — confimicd  fergui. 


Date  of  Patent- 


Person*  Naincs. 


Ptir  whiit  obtained. 


Volume  anil  ji^igr 
of  SepertoTj. 


IS  25. 
HJII. 
15^7. 
W  9. 
1716. 
IS 


2. 

7. 
20121 
21 

22 

23 

it 


5. 
2J. 

Id. 
+. 

2623. 
26. 

2. 

6. 
30112. 


'i> 


29 


34 

S61 

S7 

38 


4-1 
i2f 


26. 
8, 


April 

May 

May 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Oct, 

March 

April 

May 

July 

Dee. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Not. 

Nov. 

F«b. 

Feb. 

June 


133117.  Sept. 

9.  March 
.  March 
L  April 
I.May 
7.  Aug. 


39  T.Aug. 
W 14.  Sept. 
15.  Oct. 
6.  Feb. 
*S'25.  June 
M|28.July 


805, 

805, 

805. 

S05J 

806 

ftOG 

SOiJi 

807, 

807. 

807. 

807. 

807, 

808. 

8O9, 

809. 

809. 

8f39. 

810. 

8ia 
sio. 

810. 
811. 
81L 
811. 
811. 
811. 

1811. 
811. 
810. 
812 
812. 
812. 


ThoB.  Rowntree,  Surrey  * 
Obediah  Elliot»  Lambeth  - 
Hamuel  Miller,  Middlesei 
William  Collins,  Plymouth 
Wtn.  Milton,  Southampton 
W.  Cooke  of  Wilts  -  -  -  - 
J.  Houl ditch,  Loft^acre  • 
J.  F.  Dalton,  Hoiboni  -  . 
R.  Cabanal,  Lambeth     •  . 

C,  L.  Birch,  London  -  -  - 
Ji>hn  Williams,  London  ■  • 
John  Wiliiama,  Loudon  -  - 
John  Dronbeil,  Lancaster 
Edward  Stracey»  London 
Benjamin  Flight,  London 
Joseph  Bramah,  PinJica    - 

D.  M.  Randolph,  London 
George  Wyke,  Bath  -  -  - 
C.  Le  Caan,  Llanelly  -  -  - 
John  Williams,  London  -  - 

Jonathan  Varty,  Liverpool 
John  CoUinge,  Lambeth  - 
T.  W.  Cooper,  Middlesex  • 
John  Tarlor,  Greenwich  • 
G.  A.  Thompson,  London 
H.  R.  Brown,  Edinburgh 

William  Taylor,  Gomersall 
£dvr.  Silveater,  Rochester 
John  Whcatly,  Greenwich 
Wm.  Palmer,  Blaekfriara  - 
Benjamin  Black,  Middlesex 
John  BeUingham,  Duwa  - 


Improved  axiciree  ai  d  box   --..-. 
ImproTcd  four-wheeled  carriages    .  -  . 
Better  accommodation  of  passengera    - 
Ventilating  carriages    -■....-.-. 

Fur  safety  to  stage  coaches  ...... 

ImproTements  on  asletrees  ---... 
Improved  four-wheeled  carriages  -  .  - 
Improved  four-wheeled  carriagea    -  -  . 

Improvement  in  oiling,  &c 

Improvements  in  roofi^af  open  carriages 
Improvement  irt  covering  carriagE's  -  - 
Prtaerving  the  equilibrium  of  carriages 
Preventative  against  overtummg  -  -  - 
Improvec^  perch  and  perch  bolt  .  •  -  . 
Improved  axletree  and.  box  ---.-. 
Improved  wheels  and  locks  for  do.  -  - 
Improved  construction  of  carriages  .  - 
Improved  construction  of  carriages  -  - 
Improved  method  of  slopping  carriages 
Rf  ndenng  carnages  more  safe  and  com^ 

modioiia    ^.^  •.....--... 

Improved  aseletrees  -'--■. . 

Improved  axletrees  and  boxes  -  -  .  .  , 
For  safety  in  travelling  carriages  ... 
Improved  wheel*  -^-.  ...---. 
Improved  dragi  ..-.-...  v.  .. 
Improved  carriages,  wheels,  aod  axle* 

trees  ................. 

For  stopping  carriagea   -,.-...... 

Improved  skid  or  drag   ••-.--.. 
Improved  axletree  and  boxes   .  .  .  _  . 
Addition  to  wheels  and  axles  -  .  .  .  . 

Improvement  in  carriage  lamps  -  -  .  . 
Improved  axtea  -•-..-.<..., 


Vol.  23,  p. 
Vol,  28,  p 
Vol.  23,  p. 
Vol.  23,  p. 
Vol.  23,  p. 
Vol.  26,  p. 
Vol.  26,  p. 
Vol.  26,  p. 
Vol.  27,  p. 
Vol.  27,  p. 

Vol.  as.  p. 

Vol,  28,  p. 
Vul.  28,  p. 
Vol.  30,  p. 
Vol.  33,  p. 
Vol.  32,  p. 
Vol.  32,  p. 
Vol.  39,  p. 
Vol.  3S,  p. 


3S0 
87, 
160.1 
400, 

173. 

r>. 

399. 

46*. 

80. 

3+0. 

235. 

345. 

333 

287. 

HlJ 

126 

ms. 

318 

4. 


Vol.  33,  p.  215 
Vol,  34,  p.  1. 
Vol.  36,  p.  133 
Vol.  34»  p.  390. 
Vol.  35,  p.  64. 
Vol,  35,  p.  138. 

Vol.  35,  p.  317. 
Vol,  35,  p.  318 
Vol.  35,  p.  S20 
Vol.  35,  p,  384 
Vol.  36,  p.  318. 
Vol.  37,  p.  128. 
Vol.  37t  p.  255. 


N.  B^— The  date*  of  the  patents  are  taken  from  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  and  in  general  the  specifications 
may  be  aeen  by  referring  to  the  volume  and  page  of  tnat  work,  stated  in  the  last  columa  of  the  Table. 


For  an  account  of  the  method  of  manufacturing 
carriages,  see  the  article  CoACiraAKiNO.     (v) 

CARRICKFERGUS,  form.^rly  Knockpergus, 
from  Knecloghy  an  adjacent  hill,  and  Fergus  the 
founder,  an  ancient  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  situated  on  the  north  eide  of  the  large  bay 
to  which  h  gives  name.     It  was  founded  about  320 

I  ears  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  by  Fergtw.  the  first 
ing  of  Scotland,  the  cause  of  whose  coming  to  Ire- 
land it  said  to  be  this  :  Being  afflicted  with  a  lepro- 
sy, he  dreamed,  that  if  he  bathed  in  a  well  at  this 
place,  he  would  immediately  recover :  he  instantly  re- 
paired hither,  and  his  dream  19  said  to  have  been 
ralfiUed.  The  same  tradition  saysi  he  fouadtrd  the 
castle,  and  adds,  that  this  was  the  well  inside  the  cai* 
tic,  which  is  now  dry.  The  town  is  pleai^antly  «itu<> 
ated  along  the  shore,  and  has  of  late  assumed  sotne. 
thing  of  a  thriving  appearance  ;  it  has,  however,  lit- 
tle tradei  haring  sold  its  privileges  to  the  inhabitants 


of  Belfast.  The  houses  are  built  mostly  of  stone, 
and  commonly  two  or  three  stories  high.  All  the 
streets,  except  the  main  street,  arc  narrow,  and  kept 
remarkHbly  dirty.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  m 
1810,  was  about  4000.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  place  ol  much  importance  till  the  arrival  of 
the  English  about  the  year  1178,  when  Hugh  de 
Lacy  repaired,  or  rather  founded,  the  castle,  and 
placed  a  strong  garrison  in  it  to  overawe  the  adjacent 
country.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  ancit.'ntly 
a  place  of  great  strength,  encompassed  with  a  wall 
and  wet  ditch,  having  fogr  gates,  some  of  which 
were  entered  by  draw-bridges,  and  flanked  with  basl 
lions  twenty  feet  high  ;  but  being  commanded  by  the 
adjacent  hilU,  it  never  could  have  held  out  any  length 
of  time  since  the  invention  of  artillery.  The  castle 
stands  on  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  command* 
iog  the  entrance  of  Belfiist  Lough,  or,  as  it  is  frequent- 
ly called,  Carrickfergus  Bay,  which  is  as  safe  and  spa- 


CARRICKFERGUS. 


a  few  is  the  west  rtctfiti, 

»  "boll,  1k*V  about  6*e  wiiVi 

B  It  CO  fUmhacM  drpdk  of 

tiOjrdaad- 

il  iv  Snm  5  to  8  &- 

tW  aaidfif  of  tlkr  nMd.     It  vrovt 

V~#*V[*^  ^^Ci^  tbe  aoewli  to  tbc  hriagie  id 

«  fli  B^C   ISST  tfau  thtt^-faBttha  of  ■ 

I  fi«B  9  bo  15  feet  ii«ep  li  full  udc : 

^Icvti^  Bci^ACT.)     Froa  tbti  iIuIIowmm* 

.   SKd  M  w  favtmerfer  itupt  tradng 

M««,  i»  wtedb  90  vradi  bbij  n^  tMmt  m, 

«mlM  •  cablr'i  Irngtli    mmH 

I  ttflKMC  idfy.     la  iliit  buY  tlusv 

raek*  «r  ^kcqliw  cxcrpt  a  mf  of  rocKt 


ScQUtak  fern* 

BWlll  Ol  A] 

4000 

prited  «id 

U  the  btgmam^  ^ 

mde  priieotT  by 


Mite  •»  &r  tbrae  ur  Imu-  luisdrcd  fmii 

kadeefit«allidtlieBf%Kit  aatlpcx- 

[m99mA  mi  a  JansrnNW  lank  roc&  ea 

Down  Mde,  lfM|  bctiMstt  Mhm  Cofm* 

(«•  «ar  of  mialdk  li  ■  Uvkl-boMc)  and 

oikd    1^  Cfepatv   Rack,  tbrr?  n 

•etc  of  CcmeaJBjpM,  ooe  «ba«l» 

fir  t  fiwllfrf  water  ii  ebb  mfe,  ia  tiic  ■id- 

#ao^  iW  bay.    Tbe  eocnocc  aia  tbc  caAle  lb  be- 

two  cowov,  or  balf  tDoooi,  mammiMg  antal 

flfcaaHw ;  amA  oma  tbc  gatrwtj  w  a  portcal' 

fiw  tbcBwiog  drrwn   iiftocs*  ao<l 

^  tW  CBiaif.     la  the  jnner  fvA  it 

m  tmlk  memn  tower,  tbr  walk  of  wltkii  arc  oiae  Uei 

lomer  pert  b  birafa-pf«iol»  iod  Krvri  aa  a 

lo  I79i,  tbe  culk  intt  icpHrtdr  wd  t^ 

of  ofd«ae»  HMNfftcJ  oo  the  baitcnca*  abce 

k  acfvn  at  tbc  prttidpo]  nafMEioe  to  tbe 

Tbc  pniaoo,  bowenr,  wIdBiB 

ilff  or  listir  toeo.    The  ulanr  of  tbc  go- 

li iboar  JOOL  pe- a«mn.    At  the  beMlof 

^  _  lb*  eooatf  of  Aauim  cowt* 

boiUMf .  wbcre  the  aMtzea  oltbat 

«•  kM  twice  i  fv  i  aad  u^aiaUK  to  tbt 

H  t^  cottDtT  Driwio.  Tbe  markctbottie 

ibe  ctstrr  of  loe  ia^a»  aad  h  a  totrr^le 

The  flttrkrt  u  bdd  rrerj-  Saturday.  The 

iOada  oear  tbc  ^u*ft  which,  altHoiie;h 

tbcar  few  yean,  do**  not  dcwrre  the 

Mdn^.     The  ^UMJ,  howe«r,  has 

hnprpTcd.     There  art  oalr  two 

wtirthip,  an  cvubliahed  cborcfa, 

imwtiBe-hiou*e.  The  cbarcb  u  aa 

^  .jdkaMd  to  St  Nicholai,  hanog  ia 

^^  M  okl  noooaaeiit  of  the  I>ooegal  faMO- 

LTkoMttwh^ow  itofrtaaiedgIaM,reprtfe«tmg 
I  hapliiiMg:  in  Tiriai  There  >re  two  fre?  «chool% 
«M  of  whkk  H  ioiely  fuMiorted  bj  £.  D.  WOaoo, 
Xi^  the  pcBMui  mpectaUe  oaf  or,  asd  the  other  by 
Cka  gpaiiii  i  n  of  tbc  town  lad  ocighboivhood.  TIk 
laiiB  haa  h«a  a  corporatioa  tioce  the  ^rt  of  Qimco 
Bnnhadv  w^  gratitcd  the  ehirtrr  to  Arthor  Cht- 
flwrorj,  thea  gsvaraor*  wbtch  wa#  aftemrds  coa* 
fimed,  witii  sMy  ^dtttonal  ^vileget^  by  JvuKi  L 
The  govcmawat  of  liw  town  U  vefted  ia  a  mayors 
recorder,  thmS*.  aldenneo*  and  hurgewe*  ;  and  the 
eorponiioiLi  swicf  die  act  of  uauMp  retarHooe  meoi* 
ber  to  the  impeml  puiivutnt^  lo  1316«  after  a  hong 
blockade,  the  town  aod  caetk  iurroidcred  to  the 
4 


for  a. 
Uttoisgieata  co 
Befwickf  mtmnleem  of 
thel«<haf  JMeI06a 
tended  by  luacL 
Orftoedi  aad  m 
Oo  tbr31it  TAmmj  I'TSO^ 
Vfd  ia  the  bay  wish  dhr 
gTixn,  Lc  Bbad  SS,  bbA  T* 
of  aWgeiest 
th«  Freaeh. 
which  aawaMi 
iimtly  amdiedia 
the  giniaoa.  oe 
the  Is 
a^ie  garnaoa 


thacaatle^  TheFfrac^ 


hot  back 
bavBg  oow  espeaded  d 

Jenspgi  wia  rdnrtaoriy 

obtaiiied  boooonhie 

eagagnaeat,  **  a  Fi«ack 

bad  ma  pbyf sly  iato  oi 

of  the    coateadiBg 

tarried  the  uk£ifii  to  a  plaeK  crfHafrty,  aad*  itnnac 

to  ht«  comndet,  tammed  the  combat."    Sacl>ah» 

■naoe  acfioadettracata  be  regarded,  wbi^wt  Rfri 

that  the  aaaa  ef  the  mmgrtM^  iodiivlaal  n  * 


ta  mexjeiiatei 
tbebeaifdi 

fKi«et6uiidil» 

h»aid4 


TbreaoayH 
kiakd» 


to  have  been  A^9 
kaiedw  anoM  waov  w«n  tJkne  oSoen,  aad  txtiM 
fiorty  aed  fi^  woaadcdt  aiong«.  whom  w»  C^ 
lalCdhest,  the  oaaaaada- in  chief >  ThegamnaW 
oaly  OfokaMedaadthrve  woiuHied.  Thivaiwv^ 
"  "  i£White-bou«e,a£id  BOxprittDgEcfi^ 
but  to  thai  ah*  the  geaenl  obf»cted,  feamet*^ 
hsruacd  by  karmg  aganiaoa  in  his  rear,  Tbef?** 
CTKoatcd  the  towa  ia  gnat  coofusion  on  tkl6Ei*l 
the  Kwae  month,  aad  were  captured  oa  tbeS^^? 
Cooawdace  Ettncoff  the  lale  of  Mann.  Ct.'^'^V 
ferguft  it  citasted  ahoat  9>  nule*  North  Eut  t^i  ^ 
^t,  aad  89  fraea  Dublin.  West  Lonj.  ^  ^> 
hkvth  Lac  4i*  96'.     {a) 
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CARRIER*  a  species  of  ptgeon»  which  has  re- 
^  ceived  that  name  from  being  emmoyed  in  conveying 
letters  from  one  place  to  anotner.  It  is  the  Co- 
lumba  tabellaria  of  Linnaeus,  and  is  thus  characterised 
"  cere  broad,  caruncuiate,  whitish,  eyelids  naked." 
But  this  description  is  too  indefinite  to  enable  ordinary 
observers  to  recognise  the  species  ;  we  may  therefore 
remark,  that  the  carrier  is  of  a  larger  size  than  the 
ffreater  part  of  pigeons,  being  1 5  inches  in  leng^th 
frun  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tai^  and  sometimes  weighing  20  ounces.  Its  shape 
is  more  symmetrical  from  the  length  of  neck  and 
closeness  of  the  feathers ;  and  the  breadth  of  the 
chest  added  to  these  two,  are  considered  not  only  in- 
dications of  the  use,  but  of  the  qualities  of  the  indi- 
Tidual.  The  colour  is  not  a  distinguishing  mark, 
the  carrier  being  black  or  dun,  blue,  and  bluc- 
pyebald,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  most  esteemed 
by  pigeon  fanciers  from  their  rarity.  The  cere  of 
this  bird  is  very  large,  extending  over  half  the  upper 
chap  of  the  bill  in  a  white,  tuberous,  furfuraceous 
fleto,  called  the  wattle,  hanging  down  on  both  sides 
next  the  head,  and  terminating  in  a  point  about  the 
middle  of  the  bill.   On  the  appearance  of  this  several 

Eroperties  are  supposed  to  depend,  which  has  given 
irtn  to  cruel  operations  on  the  bird.  As  the  wattle 
of  a  good  carrier  should  be  broad  across  the  bill,  and 
rise  high  at  the  head,  a  method  has  been  contrived  to 
impose  on  the  less  skilful,  by  artificially  elevating  the 
hind  part  with  cork  fixed  in  by  wire,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible.  The  eyes  are  sur* 
rounded  by  the  same  furfuraceous  substance,  extend- 
ing to  about  the  diameter  of  a  shilling ;  and  the  wider  it 
isy  the  more  the  carrier  is  valued.  But  the  best  birds 
are  said  to  have  three  peculiarities  in  the  appearance 
of  the  bill,  three  in  the  wattle,  three  in  the  head, 
and  as  many  in  the  eye:  though  some  concentrate 
them  in  one  each,  to  which  are  added  the  length  and 
alendemess  of  the  neck,  and  the  length  of  the  body. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  the  country  of  which  the 
carrier  is  indigenous ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  Britain,  where  it  is  now  completely  na- 
turalized, from  Bussorah. 

Though  the  superstitious  partiality  with  which 
pig;eoBS  m  general  have  been  viewed,  may  perhaps 
be  traced  to  passages  in  Scripture,  the  qualities 
of  the  carrier  were  prized  before  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  known,  and  in  countries  where  it  was 
nerer  recognised.  It  is  tlie  peculiar  property  of 
this  bird  to  find  its  way  througii  the  air  from  incre> 
dible  distances,  over  which  it  has  been  conveyed  hood- 
winked, or  in  a  covered  basket,  back  to  its  usual 
abode,  which  has  taught  mankind  a  mode  of  trans* 
mitting  intelligence  by  its  aid.  The  Greek  and  Ara- 
bic poets,  in  their  figurative  language,  alike  represent 
the  interchange  of  amatory  billets  by  pigeons  ;  and 
Martial  describes  one  as  an  ominous  messenger  of 
welcome  tidings. 

Aera  per  tatitttm  dclapia  ttdtntU  in  iptoa 
J'lmxit  Aretulta  hlania  oalumha  tinua. 

Jftee  a  Sarthit,  tihi/orntan  exHlin  oria 
Frmtrt  menuro,  nuncia  veiut  avia. 

Lib.  viii.  Eleg^  3i. 
Bat  we  are  distinctly  told  by  ^lian,  that  Tauros- 
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thenes,  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  communica-  Carrier, 
ted  his  success  to  his  father  by  means  of  a  pigeon,  to  '"^^.'"^~' 
which  a  purple  ligament  was  affixed.  Pliny  also  nar- 
rates, that  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  pigeons,  at  the  siege  of  Modena.  Quia  et  inter- 
nuncitB  in  magnis  rebus  fuere  episiolas  annexas  ea- 
rum  pedi6us  obsidione.  Mulinensi  in  caslra  Consu- 
lum  Decimo  Britto  miUcnte.  **  Of  what  avail,"  he 
adds,  <*  were  centinels,  circumvallations,  or  nets  ob- 
structing the  river,  when  intelligence  could  be  con- 
veyed by  ai'rial  messengers."  N^rc  recent  instances 
are  given  of  the  utility  of  pigeons,  in  communicating 
information' to  the  besiegers  or  besieged  during  times 
of  warfare.  It  is  said  uiat  while  an  army  was  be- 
sieging Tyre,  in  the  Crusades,  intelligence  from  a 
distant  quarter  was  suspected,  from  a  pigeon  being 
frequently  observed  hovering  over  the  city.  By  some 
means  the  besiegers  obtained  possession  of  the  bird, 
removed  a  billet  attached  to  it  containiiig  useful  in- 
formation, and  replaced  it  with  deceitful  intelhgence. 
The  pigeon  was  again  liberated ;  and  having  convey- 
ed the  false  information,  the  besiegers  were  enabled 
to  render  themselves  masters  of  the  place.  In  other 
cases  correspondence  has  been  intercepted,  where  the 
bird,  terrified  by  the  sight  of  a  hawk,  has  sought  the 
earth,  and  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  which  it  was 
most  important  to  avoid. 

In  more  modern  times,  the  carrier  has  been  employ- 
ed to  convey  intelligence,  which  required  immediate 
communication,  to  the  Turkish  government,  which 
practice  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Mandcville, 
who  travelled  in  the  14th  century,  and  is  alluded  to 
by  Baumgarten,  who  was  at  Alexandria  in  1507.  At 
a  later  period,  there  was  a  regular  chain  of  posts, 
kept  up  by  hieh  towers,  between  30  and  40  mSes  a- 
sunder,  provided  with  pigeons,  and  sentinels  stood 
there,  constantly  on  the  watch,  to  secure  the  intelli- 
pncc  communicated  to  each,  and  transmit  it  along. 
The  notice  was  inscribed  on  a  thin  slip  uf  paper,  en- 
closed in  a  gold  box  of  small  dimensions,  and  as  thin 
as  the  paper  itself,  suspended  to  the  neck  of  the  bird : 
the  hour  of  arrival  and  departure  were  marked  at 
each  successive  tower,  and,  for  greater  security,  a  du- 
plicate was  always  dispatched  two  hours  after  the 
first. 

It  was  not  uncommon,  in  the  course  of  the  18th 
century,  for  the  Enelish  merchants  at  Aleppo  to  ob- 
tain intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  their  vessels  at  Scan- 
deroon  by  the  same  means.  Whatever  could  be  com- 
prised in  few  words,  was  written  on  a  sUp  of  paper, 
and  fastened  to  the  pigeon,  which  immediately  took 
flieht.  It  was  usual  to  send  down  the  pigeons  from 
Aleppo,  that  they  might  always  be  ready  at  the  port, 
and  no  delay  ensue.  Maillet,  the  French  consul  ia 
Egypt,  reUtes,  that  a  merchant  of  Aleppo,  having 
accidentally  killed  one  of  these  feathered  messengers, 
was  the  first  to  learn  that  a  scarcity  of  galls  prevail- 
ed in  England,  and  profiting  by  the  intelUgence,  he 
made  a  speedy  transaction,  by  which  he  gained  10,000 
crowns.  This  practice  of  employing  pigeons,  in  Sy- 
ria, has  been  discontinued. 

We  are  not  aware   that  the  carrier  pigeon,  and 

its  kindred  species,  have  been  used  in  Britain  for  the 

regular  conveyance  of  written    intelligence.      But 

lome  years  ago  there  were  instancesi  and  perhaps  not 
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uncommon)  of  a  pigeon  bciag  let  Ay  at  the  moment 
of  an  execution  at  Tyburn,  whereby  the  relatives  of 
the  unfortunate  criminal  might  be  warned  of  his  fate. 
In  tlie  latest  times,  they  have  chiefly  been  converted 
to  use,  in  aniiouncint;  the  istiiie  of  wagers  between 
places  far  asunder  ;  and,  considering  the  rapidity  of 
their  flight,  certainly  they  are  not  unsuitable  messen- 
gers. Nevertheless  the  carrier  pigeon  is  not  the  only 
bird  which  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  has  entrusted 
with  being  the  bearer  of  information.  The  swallow 
has  been  thus  employed,  though  not  in  a  systematic 
manner  ;  and  the  ancients  relate  that  one  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt  had  a  crow  so  well  trained,  and  which  had 
been  so  useful  to  him,  that  after  its  death  he  preser- 
ved  it  in  a  tomb. 

The  carrier  is  naturally  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  returning  to  its  usual  place  of  habitation  ;  but  cer- 
tain precautions  have  been  observed  to  render  us  mis- 
sion more  secure.  It  is  only  used  during  the  time  of 
incubation,  or  vihiteithas  unfledged  young;  besides, 
a  kind  of  training  is  ad«pted,  whereby  leaser  distan- 
ces are  passed  over  in  its  return,  before  the  full 
flight  is  required.  The  Turks  take  a  pigfon,  on 
gaming  its  ultimate  strength,  and  first  carrying  it 
half  a  mile  in  a  basket,  allow  it  to  fly  :  it  is  ntxt  car- 
ried a  whole  mile,  an(t  so  on,  increasing  the  distance 
to  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  same  was  done  be- 
tween Aleppo  and  Scanderooo,  and,  at  last,  when 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  trained,  those  which  had 
young  were  sent  down  to  the  port.  When  the  pigeon 
was  allowed  to  escape,  its  feet  were  bathed  in  vinegar, 
with  the  design  of  keeping  thenrf  cool,  and  to  resirain 
the  bird  from  alighting  in  quest  of  water,  by  which 
the  billet  which  was  fastened  under  its  wing  might  be 
injured,  or  the  juurney  prolonged.  But  it  was  ne- 
cetsary  that  there  should  be  no  great  interval  after 
removal  from  its  young,  and  if  a  fortnight  elapsed, 
the  return  of  the  pigeon  could  not  be  relied  upon. 

Immediately  on  escaping,  the  carrier  towers  to  an 
immense  height,  and  then  commences  its  progress 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Though  it  be  difncult 
to  ascertain  the  velocity  with  which  a  bird  cleaves 
the  air,  it  has  justly  been  assimilated  to  the  flight  of 
an  an-ow  from  the  bow,  and  some  have  ventured  to 
hazard  conjectures  on  the  subject.  Mr  Cartwright, 
who  lived  so  long  in  a  desolate  region,  computed  the 
rate  at  which  certain  wild  ducks  flew,  to  be  90  miles 
an  hour :  the  celebrated  Spallanzani  found  hy  expe- 
rintcnt,  that  a  swallow  flew  from  Bologna  to  Modena, 
which  are  20  miles  distant,  in  IS  minutes;  and  he  af- 
firms that  the  common  swift  can  fly  60  nnles  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  We  do  not  know  that  the  car- 
rier is  endowed  with  such  incredible  speed ;  but  Da- 
miri,  an  Arabian  author,  maintains,  that  it  can  tra- 
verse a  space  equal  to  about  450  miles  in  a  day. 
Maillet  says  that,  when  fairly  in  flight,  it  does  not 
occupy  above  half  an  hour  in  ten  leagues  ;  and  D'Ar- 
Ticux,  in  calculating  the  distance  between  Scanderoon 
and  Aleppo  at   40  leagues,  observe*,  that  pigeons 

?aat  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  three  or  four  hours, 
lowcver,  when  employed  by  the  English  factory  of 
the  latter  place,  they  have  been  known  to  perform 
that  flight  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  A  well  authen- 
ticated experiment  is  described,  where  a  pigeon  being 
let  fly  from  St  Edmuod'i  Jlury  in  England,  rcacheo 


London  In  the  same  time,  the  distance  being  73  nufet. 
Most  probably  the  rate  of  flight  is  not  less  than  SO 
miles  an  hour,  and  perhaps  considerably  more.  See 
Bochart  Hicrozoicoit,  torn.  iii.  col.  15,  16.  Lrv'ien, 
1692.  JEWiu  I'arta  kistoria,  lib.  ix.  cap.  2.  Flinii 
Historifi  Naturulis,  lib.  x.  j  34.  Maillet  Dcscripm] 
lion  (k  (' E^iff^e  par  Ma^cries^  part  ii.  p  140  m  4ioi, 
Pennant's  British  Zoolog,ti,  vol.  ii.  Treatise  on  Do^  \ 
medic  Pigcom,  p.  75.  Russel's  Naturni  Htstory  0f 
Mppo,  vol.  li.  p.  203,  429.     (c) 

CARRON  Wo  MRS,  the  name  of  an  iron  fouadqrj 
in  Scotland,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  situated  hf] 
thi-  side  of  the  river  Carron,  about  three  miles  aborej 
its  junction  with  the  river  Forth,  and  abutst  tir»| 
miles  north  from  the  town  of  Falkirk,  in  the  connty  i 
of  Stirling  and  parish  of  Larbcrt. 

These  works  were  projected  by  the  htc  celebrated 
and  enterpriiing  Dr  John  Roebuck,  who,  after  visit- 
ing many  situations  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  1 
erecting  an  iron  work  and  foundry,  at  last  fixed  upoo 
the  present  site.  They  were  established  by  a  com* 
pany,  with  Dr  Roebuck  at  their  head  as  tnc  acting 
partner,  in  the  year  1760. 

The  company  are  chartered,  having  an  original 
capital  of  jL  150,000  divided  into  six  hundred  shares 
of  £i50  each,  which  are  now  in  comparatively  fnr 
hands.  These  shares  sell  at  present  at  an  advance  of 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  the  company  divide  upon  the 
purchase  sum  about  seven  per  cent,  each  year,  payable 
half  yearly.  Bt.*side6  the  above  increased  capiul,  thcrt 
is  a  very  great  undivided  and  accumulating  capital, 
consisting  of  landed,  mineral,  and  heritable  properly, 
with  an  immense  stock  of  all  materials  requisite  for 
carrying  on  a  concern  so  very  extensive ;  for  ai  a 
foundry,  it  is  indeed  the  most  extensive  in  the  world, 
though,  as  to  the  making  of  pig  iron,  it  is  on  a  small 
scale  in  comparison  with  Bcveral  iron  works  in  Gfrat 
Britain. 

One  primary  object  in  placing  these  works  where 
they  are,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  having  the  foil 
command  of  the  river  Carron,  for  driving  the  heitr 
machinery,  requisite  for  an  iron  work,  together  with 
the  faciUty  of  water  carriage  for  the  raw  matemb 
and  manufactured  articles. 

As  the  river  Carron  flows  but  a  short  way  throagh 
a  champaign  country,  and  as  its  source  is  not  very 
distant,  it  is  on  that  account  luddcnty  twelled  with 
heavy  rains,  and  as  suddenly  reduced  by  a  short  con- 
tinuance of  drought.  This  circumstance  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  collect  the  river  Carron  into 
a  large  reservoir  immediately  adjoining  the  wtjrks 
though  even  this  was  found,  from  the  intermitting  of 
the  river,  quite  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
work.  To  correct  this  defect,  a  very  powerful  stem 
engine,  upon  the  common  construction,  is  employed 
to  raise  the  water  after  having  passed  over  the  wheeha 
and  is  discharged  into  the  reservoir  again.  This  ma. 
chineraisesthe  water  about  36  feet  high,  by  mcar*  cf 
four  very  large  pumps,  and  is  capable  of  1: 
tons  of  water  each  minute,  which  flows  from 
river,  to  be  again  used  at  the  water  wheels.  Frxsm 
the  great  extension  of  the  work*,  even  this  vast  aux« 
iliary  power  was  found  insufficient,  and  of  late  a  yrrr 
powerful  steam  engine  for  blowing,  made  by  Meaart 
Watt  and  3oltoo,  Das  been  erected,  capable  of  blow- 
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ing  three  hlast  furnaces.  It  haa  two  regulating  cy> 
lindert,  which  support,  by  the  compressed  air,  Boat- 
ing pistons  of  no  less  than  15  tons  weight  eac}i> 
whicn  produce  a  regular  uninterrupted  blast. 

The  machinery  driv€u  by  water  is  cliiefly  employ- 
f^  for  blowing  into  the  bla<it  furnaces  and  cupolas* 
£&r  the  boring  mills,  forge  Iiaromers,  plating  mills, 
■nd  polishing  mills,  also  for  grinding  (ire  ciay,  and 
charcoal. 

There  are  fivebla»t  furnaces,  which  produce  nearly 
tons  of  pig  iron  each  week,  in  wliich  coak,  viz. 

ineral  charcoal,  only  is  used.  Of  air  furnaces  and 
cupolas  there  are  above  20  capable  of  melting,  for 
foundry  purposes,  double  that  quantity  of  roetal. 
Here  all  kinds  of  ordnance  are  cast,  such  as  mortars, 
cannons,  and  carronadea,  of  every  caUber,  not  only 
for  the  British  government^  but  for  all  the  European 
powers.  They  are  all  cast  solid  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  and  are  afterwards  bored  to  the  requisite 
caUber,  with  machinery  moved  by  water.  From  long 
lMhit>  and  the  constant  attention  paid  to  this  depart- 
WtUtf  the  pieces  of  ordnance  made  here  are  of  the 
bett  kind,  and  of  the  proper  texture  of  metal,  being 
greatly  consolidated  by  a  heavy  pressure  of  liquid 
metal  poured  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  In  former 
times  all  the  ordnance  made  here  were  tried  with  the 
full  powder  proof  before  being  sent  from  the  works, 
but  they  are  now  only  proved  by  water  forced  into  the 
chamber  by  a  very  powerful  compressing  engine,  a  me- 
thod of  proof  which  is  reckoned  much  better  than  the 
former.  The  carronade  gun,  so  well  known  in  the 
navy,  invented  in  Ireland  by  General  Melville,  was 
perfected  at  Carron,  (from  which  it  derives  its  name,) 
by  the  joint  aid  of  several  scientific  gentlemen.  Mr 
Gascoigne,  (afterwards  Sir  Charles  Gascoigne,)  the 
theo  manager,  had  ao  active  hand  in  this  improve- 
xsent. 

Immenae  quantities  of  shot  and  shells  are  also 
made  here,  besides  every  article  in  the  foundry  line, 
Buch  as  engine  cylinders  and  materials,  pipes,  boilers, 
ovens,  vats,  pots,  crates,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and 
ia  abort  articles  of  every  description  so  universally 
known  by  the  name  of  Carron  goods.  From  the  mi> 
Dute  attention  paid  to  the  manufactory  of  all  ar> 
tides  made  here,  they  are  in  general  so  well  executed 
that  the  name  Carron,  upon  cast  iron  good«,  gives 
them  a  kind  of  sterling  stamp. 

Smith  work,  particularly  all  the  varieties  of  tlie 
heavy  kind,  is  also  executed  here  oo  a  great  scale,  and 
in  the  best  manner. 

All  the  various  machinery  employed  at  Carron,  is 
plain,  substantial,  and  well  tinishcd,  withovii  the  least 
aim  at  iinery;  a  principle  of  the  first  importance, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  such  concerns. 

From  the  great  extent  of  thiii  foundry,  the  Bre 
blast  furnaces  cannot  supply  the  cunsumpt  of  pig 
iron,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  company  buy 
annually  a  quantity  of  iron  rqual  to  the  produce  of 
oiher  five  furnaces;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
they  arv  constantly  in  the  market  for  iron,  both  in 
Scotland  and  Wales.  Only  a  nmall  quantity  of  mal- 
leable iron  ia  made  for  their  own  particular  uses. 

Upwards  of  2000  people  are  employed  at  the 
works  in  the  various  departments,  bo  that  it  may  be 


estimated  that  at  least  6000  souls  depetid  upon  the 
Carrot!  conip?.riy  immediately  for  subsistence. 

With  respect  to  the  raw  materials  used  at  the 
works,  the  coals  are  supplied  by  two  large  collierieB 
adjuinuig  the  works,  which  are  brought  direct  from 
the  pit  mouth  to  the  furnaces,  by  means  of  improved 
cast-iron  rail-ways.  The  main  seam  of  coal  is  abi)ut 
four  feet  thick,  partly  of  slate,  and  partly  of  cubical 
coal,  being  the  only  coal  in  these  collieries  hitherto 
wrought  for  making  iron.  A  plan  has  been  here 
adopted  of  working  by  means  of  sliding  rods  and 
pumps,  under  dip  of  the  engine  levels,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  been  practised  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land ;  a  mode  to  which  the  company  have  paid  great 
attention,  and  upon  which  they  have  very  much  im- 
proved. The  sliding  rods  are  moved  by  the  engine 
above  ground,  and  by  this  mode  col!ieric|j  have  been 
revived  by  the  same  engine  pit  and  machinery,  which 
were  considered  as  exhausted  in  the  common  mode  of 
working.  The  consumpt  of  coals  is  no  less  than  200 
tons  each  day  ;  from  which  we  may  easily  conceive 
not  only  the  magnitude  of  the  works,  but  also  the 
grent  annual  excavation  of  the  coal  fields  by  such  an 
expenditure  of  fuel. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  none  of  the  iron 
stone,  used  at  the  furnaces,  is  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  the  chief  supply  of  it  is  brought 
from  the  westward  down  the  great  canal,  which  pas- 
tes within  a  mile  of  the  works,  and  from  the  coast  of 
Fife :  all  of  it  is  of  the  common  argillaceous  iron  stone, 
yielding  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  iron :  only  a  small 
ouantity  of  the  Cumberland  rich  iron  ore  is  used  iu 
trie  furnaces  occasionally,  for  giving  the  metal  a  pe- 
culiar texture.  The  lime-stone,  used  as  a  flux  in  the 
furnaces,  is  alao  brought  from  the  coast  of  Fife.  All 
the  fire-bricks  used  for  lining  the  furnaces  are  made 
at  the  works,  from  a  clay  which  is  found  immediately 
under  a  thin  coal  in  one  of  their  collieries,  and  which 
resists  well  the  action  of  fire. 

A»  the  quantity  of  ordnance  stores,  and  the  various 
aiticles  made  at  this  work,  are  immense,  the  company 
keep  from  15  to  20  vessels  in  their  employment,  for 
carrying  their  manufactures  to  London,  Liverpool, 
and  other  ports,  and  for  bringing  iron-stone  and 
lime-stone  to  the  works,  the  greater  part  of  which 
vessels  are  their  own  property. 

Till  within  these  two  years  all  the  cartage  for 
the  works  was  done  by  single  horse  carts ;  but 
the  improved  rail-ways  have  superseded  that  mode. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  carts  employed  at 
this  extensive  iron  work  had  wooden  axles,  which 
the  carters  preferred  :  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
was,  that  in  the  deep  cut  roads,  the  concussions 
were  not  so  severe  upon  the  horse  as  if  they  had 
been  of  iron. 

This  great  work  is  under  the  direction  of  one 
manager,  and  the  whole  is  conducted  with  the 
greatest  order,  attention,  and  economy,  and  no  where 
in  Scotland  are  the  wages  of  workmen  more  mo- 
derate. Here  societies  are  formed  by  the  workmen^ 
and  patronized  by  the  company,  for  ilie  relief  of 
those  in  distress,  or  who  are  superannuated— a  sys- 
tem highly  beneficial  in  all  large  works. 

In  a  commercial  view,  these  works  are  well  sttu- 
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Carrom,  ated.  having  an  easy  acceos  by  water  to  the  river 
L'antarci.  Yarth  on  one  liar.d,  and  to  the  river  Clyde  on  the 
other.  A  canal  i«  carried  from  the  river  Carron 
(below  the  works)  within  the  area  of  the  buildings, 
whi*re  the  manufactures  are  easily  put  on  board  small 
craft,  and  carried  down  to  the  Carron  wharf,  and 
shipped  in  large  vessels. 

From  the  extensive  scale  upon  which  the  worka 
are  carried  on,  the  circulation  of  money  is  great  and 
regular  ;  so  that  this  cstabHshmcnt  has  contributed 
greatly  to  tiic  prosperity  of  the  surrounding  district, 
and  it  has  not  only  been  highly  beneficial  to  the 
property  in  its  vicinity,  but  also  to  the  country  and 
nation  at  large. 

On  approaching  Carron,  every  stranger  is  struck 
with  tlic  very  great  slock  of  coals,  iron  stone,  and 
lime  stone,  and  with  the  various  horrid  inttruments 
of  war,  »caitcred  or  piled  up  in  every  direction, 
while,  at  the  same  insitant,  the  ear  is  assailed  by 
various  discordant  sounds,  such  as  tlie  impetuous 
rushing  of  water,  the  creaking  of  boring  mills,  the 
varied  clanking  sound  of  ponderous  hammers,  with 
the  loud  and  constant  hissing  of  the  blast  furnaces, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  eye  is  arrested  by  large 
fields  of  burning  coals,  producing  a  smoke  which 
at  times  almost  obscure  the  light  of  tiie  sun,  and 
which,  in  the  night,  highly  illuminate  the  atmo- 
jphere  to  the  distance  of  many  miles ;  while,  in  ano- 
ther direction,  the  metal  ij  pouring  in  streams  of  li- 
<juid  fire,  throwing  off  starry  corruscations  of  light. 
These  various  operations,  with  the  numerous  work- 
men going  about  in  busy  confusion,  produce  a  "  tout 
ftistinhle'*  quite  unparalleled  and  astonishing,   (r.b.) 

CARROTS.     See  AoniciLTunE.  Index. 

CARSTARES,  Willi  am,  an  eminent  Scotch 
clergyman  and  statesman,  was  born  on  the  1 1th  of 
February  16i9.  From  his  father,  who  was  minister 
of  Cathcart,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  he 
received  the  best  education  which  the  country  could 
afford.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr  Sinclair, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Ormiston,  who  kept  a 
large  and  genteel  academy.  There  he  t^cquircd  that 
taste  far  literature  by  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
much  distinguished,  and  formed  those  connections, 
which  he  continued  to  maintain,  with  some  of  the 
first  men  in  the  kingdom.  From  this  academy  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  made 
great  progress  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
times,  and  ultimately  applied,  with  a  professional 
view,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  the  study  of 
theology.  But  his  attention  soon  began  to  turn  from 
tlivinity  to  politics.  The  situation  of  the  country, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  people,  operating  upon  a 
mind  naturally  generous  and  ardent,  determined  him 
to  CO  operate  with  those  who  were  seeking  a  redress 
of  grievances,  and  to  devote  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  'His  father,  appre- 
hensive of  his  engaging  too  deeply  in  that  opposition 
to  the  court  measures  which  was  then  going  on,  sent 
him  to  the  University  of  Utrecht,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  affording  him  the  best  opportunities  of  com- 
pleting his  studies.  But  this  measure  of  precaution 
had  an  effect  the  very  contrary  of  what  it  was  intend- 
ed to  produce.  Young  Carstarcs  got  a  letter  of  in- 
troductioQ  from  his  father  to  a  physician  in  London, 


who  happened  to  he  one  of  those  who  kept  up  a 
corri'spoudence  with  Holland  ;  and  who.  on  finding 
that   hr  was  well   acquainted  with    Scottish   affairs, 
and  might  be  uf  great  service  to  ihf  Prince  of  <^ 
gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
physician.     Through  this   medium  he  was  suau  ui- 
trodiiced  to  the  Pensionary  Fagel,  and   next  to  Wil- 
liam himself,  from  whom  he  received  every  mark  of 
confidence  and  favour,  and  with  whom  he  nuw  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  friendship  which  subsisted  be. 
tween  them  till  death.     After  residing  for  some  time 
at  Utrecht,  and  attending  no  less  to  pchtical  busi- 
ness  than  to  literary  pursuits,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive  country,  at  once  possessed  of  all  the  secrets  of 
the  Dutch  court,  and  confirmed  in  those  principles 
of  liberty  which  he  had   originally  embraced.     H< 
obtained  license  to  preach  the  gospel  according  to 
the  Presbyterian  form,  to  which,  bcth  from  convic. 
lion  and  education,  he  was  strongly  attached.     But 
seeing  no  prospect  of  being  useful  as  a  clergyman  ia 
Scotland,  he  resolved  to  go  back  to  Holland,  where 
he   was   sure   to  enjoy  those  privileges  which  were 
withheld  from  him  at  home.     As  he  intended  to  go 
by  London,  he  was  employed   by  Argyle,  ami  tie 
other  Scotch  patriots,  to  treat  with  the  English  ec« 
clesiastics  ;    and  accordingly  he  had   several  confe* 
rcnces  with  them,  and  engaged  in  neguciatioa»  with 
tlic  maJcontents  cvtry  where,  for  the  purpo&e  of  se- 
curing a  union  of  counsel  and  of  etforts  in  the  com- 
mon cause.      He  engaged  in   the    Rye-hoiue  pk)t, 
deeming  it   perfectly  justifiable  to  take  up  arms  fcr 
the  assertion  of    those  constitutional   rigbts  which 
had  been  violently  invaded,  and  which  remonstrances 
and  complaints   had  failed  to  recover ;    but  at  the 
same  time  expressing  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the 
proposal  which  had  been  made  to  gain   that  object 
more  effectually,  by   the  assassination  of  the  King 
and  tljc  Duke  of  York.     On  the  discovery  of  this 
plot,  he  was  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prino* 
where  he  remained  for  eleven  weeks.     At  length  he 
petitioned  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  hi»  Ha- 
beas Corpus ;  hut,  instead  of  obtaining   it,  be  vas, 
contrary  to  his  own  desire,  and  to  the  maxims  of  cri- 
minal justice,  sent  down   to   take   bis   trial  in  Scot- 
land.    As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh^  he  was 
put  into  irons.     For  several  weeks   he   contiaiutd  io 
that  painful  situation,  urged  all  the  while  most  ear- 
nestly by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  to  divulgt 
what  he  knew,  and  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  pardon.     This  method  not  succeeding,  be 
was  subjected  to  the  torture,— a  mode  of  extracting 
evidence  which  still  existed   \u   all   its  vigour  ;  but, 
though  it  was  inflicted   with  great  severity  i:i  pre- 
sence of  the  privy  council,  he  bore  it  with  the  ut- 
most firmness,  and  persisted  in   maintainiitg  an  un- 
broken silence.     At  length,  a  milder  and  morv  insi- 
dious treatment  was  resorted  to,  which  had  the  effect 
o^  subduing,  in  some  measure,  the  Btubbonioe«s  ol 
his  virtue.      On  condition   of  his  answering  ccrtaia 
questions  that  were  put  to  him,  he  was  not  only  !•• 
sured  of  receiving  a  pardon  for  himself,  but  also  o( 
never  being  produced  as  a  witness,  or  having  any  of  j 
his  statements  brought  forward  as  cvidcocr,  ia  iImj 
trial  of  any  other  person.     He  stipuLtrd,   bcitdot^ 
that  these  engagemeoiB  should  be  confirmed  by  «  rv< 
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««■  ffular  deed  of  court,  and  distinctly  recorded  in  their 
■^  books.  This  agreemfnt,  however,  was  shamefully 
violated  by  the  government,  who  printed  what  they 
called  Mr  Carstares's  confession,  containing  a  very 
imperfrct  and  false  account  of  the  transaction,  and 
basely  employed  it  to  procure  the  conviction  and 
condemnation  of  Mr  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  This  circumstance  affect- 
ed him  deeply,  and  had  nearly  overwhelmed  his  6pi< 
fit.  During  his  confinement  in  the  castle,  where 
nobody  had  access  to  him  but  his  enemies,  and  where 
he  had  to  struggle  with  the  infirmities  of  a  shatter- 
ed constitution,  as  well  as  with  the  peculiar  evils  of 
his  situation,  he  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  irksome- 
ness  of  his  captivity  by  the  frequent  perusal  of  Thu- 
anus  the  historian,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  fortu- 
nately procured,  and  which  he  carefully  read  over 
no  less  than  three  times. 

After  being  released  from  imprisonment,  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  Holland,  where  he  arrived  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  the  year  IfiSo,  and  was  soon 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  mi- 
nister of  the  English  Protestant  congregation  at 
Leyden.  He  was  now  more  than  ever  both  able  and 
-willing  to  serve  the  Prince.  Accordingly,  he  was 
much  with  him,  informed  him  accurately  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Britain,  gave  hhn  complete  insight 'into 
the  temper  and  character  of  the  principal  men  by 
-whom  public  affaii-s  were  conducted  in  that  country', 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  dispositions  and  views 
of  such  of  the  British  mal-contents  at  resorted  to 
Holland,  and  at  last  accompanied  him,  in  the  capa- 
city of  domestic  chaplain,  in  his  ever  memorable  ex- 
peaition  to  England  in  1688.  At  the  revolution 
vrhich  then  took  place,  he  was  always  consulted  by 
William,  and  gave  his  advice  with  so  much  frankness, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  wisdom,  that  he 
continued  to  possess  the  confidence  of  William,  who, 
though  he  appointed  him  his  chaplain  for  Scotland, 
and  annexed  to  that  officethe  whole  revenue  belong- 
ing to  the  Chapel  Royal,  yet  signified  to  liim  that 
he  required  his  constant  attendance  upon  his  person, 
aaiigned  him  apartments  in  the  palace  when  in  Eng- 
land,  and,  when  abroad,  allowed  him  L.500  every 
campaign*  for  camp  equipage.  Mr  Carstares  was 
instrumeotal  in  procuring  a  loyal  address  to  his  mas- 
tcr  from  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Scotland,  which 
was  very  acceptable  to  the  Prince.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  for  his  na> 
tivc  country  the  establishment  or  that  form  of  church 
government,  to  which  he  himself  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  so  partial ;  and  this  object  was 
not  attained  without  some  difficulty,  as  the  King  was 
anxious  that  the  same  ecclesiastical  regime  should 
prevail  in  both  parts  of  the  island.  But  he  agreed 
"with  his  Majesty  in  disapproving  of  the  act  which 
was  passed  tor  abohshing  the  right  of  patronage,  be- 
cause he  feared  that  it  might  lead  to  dangerous  con- 
sequences, and  be  attended  with  an  abuse  of  that 
fower  which  it  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
le  also  gave  an  advice  to  William,  which  shewed 
that  his  zeal  for  royal  authority  was  beginning  to 
encroach  upon  his  attachmen  to  public  liberty.  His 
advice  w.is  this,  that  the  Kmg  should  be  extremely 
cautious  in  giving  up  any  branch  of  his  prerogativey 


— a  danger  to  which,  as  he  alleged,  William  was  the  Cantarrt. 
more  exposed,  because  he  had  been  raised  to  the  "^-^.-^ 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  In  1693,  an  act ' 
was  passed  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  obliging  all 
persons  in  office  not  only  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  King  and  Queen,  but  also  to  subscribe 
an  assurance,  declaring  that  William  w^as  king  dc 
jvre,  as  well  «fi  de-facto.  The  Presbyterian  clergy 
refused  to  sign  the  declaration,  and  applied  to  the 
privy  council  for  redress  ;  but  they  thought  proper 
to  withhold  the  indulgence,  and,  under  sanction  of 
the  King's  authority,  which  they  procured  when 
Mr  Carstares  happened  to  be  absent  from  court,  ci- 
ther to  require  every  representative  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  obtemper  the  act,  or,  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, to  dissolve  the  assembly  in  his  Majesty's 
name.  The  clergy  sent  up  a  memorial  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Mr  Carstares,  who  immediately  waited  on  the 
King  though  at  a  late  hour^— awaked  him  out  of 
his  sleep,— represented  to  him  the  unjust  nature  and 
dangerous  tendency  of  that  measure  which  his  go- 
vernment in  Scotland  had  adopted,— and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  countermand  the  order  that  had  been 
given,  and  to  dispense  with  the  oath  to  which  the 
ministers  objected.  This  act  of  William's  admini- 
stration had  the  effect  of  making  him  very  popular 
in  Scotland,  and  restored  Mr  Carstares  to  the  good 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  who  had,  on  several  ac- 
counts, begun  to  suspect  the  sincerity  or  the  ardour 
of  his  attachment  to  their  cause. 

Mr  Carstares  continued  to  have  the  chief  direction 
of  Scottish  affairs ;  and  he  conducted  himself  with 
such  ability,  prudence,  and  uprightness,  that  Wil- 
liam's confidence  in  him  increased  with  the  duration 
of  his  services,  notwithstanding  the  many  attempts 
that  were  made  by  his  political  enemies  to  lower  or 
supplant  him  in  that  monarch's  estimation.  He  had 
a  difficult  part  to  act ;  but  the  difficulties  of  his  si- 
tuation were  not  too  much  for  his  wisdom  and  vi- 
gour to  surmount.  He  equally  checked  the  hostility 
of  his  foes,  and  secured  the  affection  of  his  friends  ; 
and  was  so  impartial  and  disinterested,  that  though  he 
could  only  gratify  the  views  of  some,  he  commanded 
the  respect  of  all.  At  the  death  of  William,  which 
could  not  fail  to  afflict  him  most  sensibly,  he  wai 
just  as  poor  as  when  he  first  entered  into  that  prince's 
service,— a  circumstance  highly  creditable  to  him, 
since  he  had  such  fair  and  exceuent  opportunities  of 
securing  for  himself  an  independent  fortune. 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  Mr  Carstares's  connec- 
tion with  public  business  was  but  hmited,  though 
he  was  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. Queen  Anne,  unsolicited,  appointed  him 
her  chaplain  for  Scotland.  He  was  also  mad.  prin- 
cipal and  primarius  professor  in  divinity  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinbui^l^h  ;  and,  in  the  same  yc:ir,  be- 
came one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city.  The  duties 
of  his  pastoral  office  he  discharged  with  equal  abi- 
lity and  success  ;  and  though  he  had  been  long  out 
of  the  habit  of  preaching,  his  discourses  were  very 
much  and  generally  admired.  His  close  attention  to 
politics  did  not  seem  to  have  injured  his  literary  at- 
taiuments  ;  for  we  are  told  that  his  first  oration  after 
his  introduction  into  the  univeniiiy,  which  was  de- 
Ihered  befwB  ■■  BD«M«ni  i^^  mpectable  audience,. 
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^iintuti.^  exhibited  so  tnach  profound  erudition,  50  mach  ac- 
~*   If  quatntancc  with  classical  learning,  and  such  an  accu- 

rate knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  that  his  hear- 
ers were  delighted  :  and  the  celebrated  Dr  Pitcairn 
declared,  that  when  Mr  Carstares  began  his  address, 
he  could  not  help  fancying  himself  m  the  forum  of 
ancient  Rome.  As  Priacipal  of  the  university,  he 
was  very  attentive  to  its  interests  and  prosperity. 
The  salaries  of  the  professors  being  extremely  small, 
he  procured  an  augmentation  to  them  out  of  the  bi- 
iliops'  rents,  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the 
Queen  and  her  ministers,  with  whom  his  influence 
was  still  very  considerable.  The  same  boon  was, 
through  his  means,  extended  to  all  the  other  univer- 
sities of  Scotland  ;  and,  to  shew  the  generous  spirit 
by  which  he  was  actuated  on  this  occasion,  he  re- 
fused to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  gift  which  had 
been  obtained,  to  the  iDcrease  of  his  own  professiou- 
al  emoluments. 

The  first  General  Assembly  which  met  after  Mr 
Carstares  became  a  minister  of  the  church*  chose 
him  for  their  moderator ;  and  this  honour  he  enjoy- 
ed no  less  than  four  several  times  in  the  course  of 
eleven  years, — a  fact  which  shews  clearly  the  ac- 
koowlcdged  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  great 
extent  of  his  influence.  This  influence,  indeed,  en- 
abled him  to  preserve  his  interest  with  the  court,  be- 
cause it  enabled  him  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of 
the  clergy  when  it  was  of  real  importance  to  possess 
it,  and  when  it  could  not  otherwise  have  been  ob- 
tained. One  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
the  case  of  the  union,  which  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  if  the  clergy  had  opposed  it,  and  a- 
gainst  wliich  they  were  actually  disposed  and  pre- 
pared to  remonstrate.  Mr  Carstares  prevented  them 
from  carrying  their  design  into  effect ;  and  for  this 
eminent  service  the  Queen  took  the  opportunity  of 
his  being  in  London  in  the  year  following,  to  thank 
him  in  person,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bestow  upon 
him  one  of  those  few  silver  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  union,  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  struck 
off  for  her  particular  friends. 

Though  the  union  took  away  from  the  church  of 
Scotland  much  of  that  importance  which  it  had  hi- 
therto possessed  in  the  eye  of  administration,  and 
though,  since  it  was  no  longer  formidable  to  them^ 
they  no  longer  felt  any  great  deference  for  its  claims, 
yet  Mr  Carstares,  by  his  personal  exertions,  con- 
trived to  uphold  its  respectability,  and  to  preserve 
to  it  some  portion  of  weight  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  His  views,  however,  were  much  ob- 
structed by  the  violent  spirit  and  intemperate  con- 
duct of  many  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren  ;  and  he 
had  the  double  and  painful  task  of  6rst  exposing 
himself  to  their  censure  by  resisting  their  prejudices, 
and  then  of  vindicating  10  the  Queen  and  her  minis- 
ters those  very  proceedings  which  he  had  formally 
condemned  before  they  were  adopted.  When  the 
bills  for  the  restoration  of  patronage,  and  the  tolera- 
tioa  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  were 
brought  into  Parhaxnent,  he  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives sent  up  to  oppose  them.  The  opposition, 
which  he  seems  to  have  carried  on  with  sincerity,  was 
unsuccessful.  It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  he 
had  gone  to  London  on  thia  occasion,  as  it  afforded 


him  an  opportunity  of  preveotiog  meiMires  which 
wAit  dirccuy  to  the  material  injury,  if  not  the  com- 
plete destruction,  of  our  Presbyteriar,  church.  It 
was  actually  proposed,  by  some  members  of  admini- 
St  ration,  to  discontinue  the  annual  meetings  of  As- 
sembly, or,  if  they  should  be  convened,  to  prorogue 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  constituted :  and  it  was 
even  in  contemplation  to  bring  a  bill  into  Parliaromt 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  only  pretext  of 
holding  them  ia  future.  Mr  Carstares  prevailed  oo 
the  government  to  refrain  from  these  unjust  and  op« 
pressive  measures,  on  condition  of  his  undertaking 
to  use  all  his  endeavours  to  allay  those  ferments  wbica 
the  late  acts  of  the  legislature  had  excited.  In  these 
endeavours  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  Queen  and 
her  ministers  were  perfectly  satisfied  ;  and  so  high 
did  he  stand  in  their  regard,  in  consequence  of  ms 
prudeni  management,  that  they  required  him  to 
name  the  person  who  should  be  appointed  comrais- 
sioner,  and  to  dictate  those  instmctions  which  he 
should  think  seasonable  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  country. 

Mr  Carstares  was  extremely  zealous  for  the  Pro- 
testant succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover ;  aad 
said  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  forward  tlul 
object.  Of  so  much  importance  were  his  services 
dcemc-d,  that  George  L,  two  years  before  his  arri- 
val in  England,  signified,  by  a  letter  from  hit  Mcrr- 
tary,  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr  Carstares  for  the 
part  he  had  acted,  and  continued  him  his  chaplain 
for  Scotland ;  an  ofiice,  however,  which  he  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy.  In  the  month  of  August  17i5> 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  cankd 
him  off  about  the  end  of  December  following,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  interred  ia 
the  Greytriar's  church-yard,  Edinburgh,  where  ft 
monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  roemoiy* 
with  a  suitable  inscription  in  Latin.  By  the  univer- 
sity, the  church,  and  the  country  at  large,  his  death 
was  sincerely  lamented.  They  had  good  reason ;  for 
he  had  been  to  all  of  them  a  useful  servant,  and  a  dis> 
tinguished  ornament.  King  WiUiam  declared,  in  prt> 
sence  of  several  of  his  courtiers,  "  that  he  had  known 
MrCarstares  long  $  that  he  knew  him  well ;  and  knew 
him  to  be  an  honest  man."  See  M'Cormick's  JJfe  of 
Cars/ares,  prefixed  to  Carstares*  Slate  Papert,    (t) 

CART.     Sec  Aoricultuue,  chap.  vL  sect^ir. 

CARTES.     See  De-cabtes. 

CARTESIAN  Temperaments  of  the  Mwsi« 
CAL  Scale.  That  the  versatile  genius  of  M.  X)c»> 
cartes  early  led  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  mu< 
sical  scale,  is  well  known ;  but  that  his  speculations 
on  this  subject  proved  not  less  abortive  and  inappli- 
cable to  the  art,  than  his  vortices  and  other  parts  o£ 
his  philosophy  were  to  the  phenomena  of  Natuiv» 
has  not,  we  believe,  been  any  where  shewa. 

According  to  the  "  Animadversions"  of  Lord 
Bruuncker  "  on  the  Musical  Compendium"  of  I>e>* 
cartes,  it  appears,  that  two  different  systems  of  OM* 
sical  intervals,  but  constructed  on  similar  principles, 
were  recommended  by  that  author  to  the  adoption  of 
musicians,  viz.  one  wherein  a  ratio,  whose  common  lo- 
garithm is  . 9754'!  32,  (a  semitoHe,  the  smaller  of  Des- 
cartes, or  interval  =4'9,y77l8X-f^-J-5»n,)  is  10  tanct 
added  to  itielfj  leaving  a  di^erencc,  or  vrolf,  flat>  or 
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tciian    in  defect^  on  the  twelfth  or  resulting  semitone,  of 

iperao   about  fj^  of  a  major  comma,  or  more  exactly  of 

"I^  —12.21862  ;  the  other,  wherein  the  log.  .9744813 

"*  '~     (or  ihe  larger  semitone  of  Descartes,  £=51.87864£ 

j^Jl^Sm)  is  11  times  repeated,  leaving  a  semitonic 

wolf  about  V^  of  *  major  comma,  or  more  exactly 

-|>  10.5985s,  sharper  than  the  other  semitones  of  this 

system. 

These  systems  have  been  supposed  by  some  pcr- 
lons  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  equal  tempera- 
ment, or  tsotonie  system,  which  is,  however,  far  from 
being  the  case ;  and  they  appear  so  very  inapplica- 
ble to  practice,. that  we  shall  dispense  with  calcula* 
ting  the  beats  of  the  12  several  fifths  in  each  of  these 
•yttems,  according  to  our  usual  practice,  and  rather 
devote  the  room  they  would  occupy,  in  explaining 
lome  of  the  most  material  properties  of  all  systems 
eoostructed  on  similar  principles  to  the  above,  viz. 
wherein  eleven  semitones  are  equal ;  In  which  case, 
tbe  oibst  fovonrable  situation  for  the  resulting  semi- 
tone or  wolf  seems  to  be  between  Gi^  >ad  A  ;  and 
S!t  here  it  will  be-found,  that  only  the  five  kers,  C, 
^t  Af  B,  and  C^,  can  have  their  Vths,  Illrds,  and 
Srdi,  unaffected   by  this  semitonic  wolf;   that  D, 
Eb,  and  E,  are  the  onlv  remaining  kers  that  can 
have  their  Illrds  and  Srds  so  unaffecteo ;  and  that 
F,  with  a  3rd  onaffircted,  is  the  only  remaining  key 
that  can  have  either  of  its  concords  uncontaminated 
by  the  semitonic  wolf  of  such  a  system.    And  it. 
must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  above  are  the  anoma- 
lona  keys ;  and  that  those  which  include  the  result- 
ing aemitone,  may  be  made*  by  a  proper  apportion- 
ment of  the  wolf,  more  harmonious  than  the  above 
keys  that  exdode  it,  since  it  will  be  found  on  trial 
that  G,  F^,  and  G-^,  are  the  only  three  keys  that 
can  have  the  advantage  of  a  semitonic  wolf  so  con- 
trived, in  their  Vths,  Illrds,  and  Srds,  in  each  case| 
and  that  F  is  the  only  remaining  key  where  the  Vth 
and  Ilird  can  be  taken  to  include  the  semitonic 
wolf,  HtoBted  as  above.    And  thus  it  appears^  that 
in  theie  Cartesian  systems,  on  one  of  the  above  snp- 
poaitioasy  no  key  bearing  one  sharp  or  one  flat  in  its 
signature,  and  ma»y  others  not  much  less  frequent 
in  use,  can  be  made  tolerable  i  while,  on  the  only 
other  fBppofition  that  can  be  made,  (as  to  the  va- 
loe  of  the  semitonic  wolf  as  affecting  the  concords, 
the  fifth  in  particular,)  the  natural  keys  (C  and  A) 
with  most  others  in  frequent  use,  must  be  ncrifioed 
to  others  less  frequent  in  their  occurrence  i  disad- 
Tantages  which  do  not  attend  the  more  rational  sys- 
tem of  efeven  egtatl  JiflhSf  instead  of  semitones,  as 
shewn  by  Mr  Farey,  in  his  account  of  r^;ular  Dou- 
xeuM  SjfStemst  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  voL  xzxvi.  p.  40. 
But  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  kw  theorems  relating 
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to  Cartesian  systems :  Putting  tv  for  the  semitonic  CartcMa* 
tvo/f,  or  difference  between  the  resulting  semitone  ^™\',^,[''* 
and  all  the  eleven  others,  and  r  for  the  temperament  ■^.p^.-^ 
or  imperfection  of  the  fifth  resulting  therefrom, 
though  not  included  therein,  and  in  terms  of  the  small 
interval  schisma  or  S,  (see  Plate  XXX.  in  Vol.  II.) 
First,  »=  V*"— 1.715409r,  whence  the  semitone  may 
readily  be  calculated  if  the  fifth  be  given :  and  it 
appears  also,  that  when  r  vanishes,  or  tnc  fifth  is  to  be 
perfect,  the  resulting  semitone  is  1.715409  S  less  than 
the  other  semitone.  Second,  r=1.0006552Z-fyV*P» 
whence,  having  the  semitonic  wolf,  or  semitones 
themselves,  (because  VI  11^12  semitones  szn>,)  the 
temperament  of  the  fifths  may  be  had  t  and  also  it 
appears,  that  when  w  vanishes,  1.0006552  S  results 
as  the  isotonic  fifth  temperament,  (see  Phil.  Mag» 
vol.  xxxviiL  p.  436.)  Third,  V— r  being  the  value  of 
each  of  the  5  fifths,  where  w  does  not  enter,  V-f-^r 
^1.7154092  will  be  the  value  of  each  of  the  7 

2uint  wolves  or  fifths,  (or  D,  Et^,  E,  F,  F:^,  G,  and 
tjf^ia  the  above  case,)  wherein  the  semitonic  wolf 
enters,  as  will  be  eviaeot  by  equating  these  two 
cbsses  of  fifths,  when  ~rsr—l  .00065522  will  re- 
sult, as  above.  Fourth,  We  have  7.5770452—4'"  ^o"" 
the  sharp  temperament  of  the  8  nujor  thirds^  where 
rv  does  not  enter.  Fifth.  5.86l6362.fl^  will  be 
the  value  of  the  4  major  tierce  wolves  (or  F,  F'^t  G, 
and  G^,)  wherein  the  semitonic  wolf  enters,  which 
may  be  proved  as  above.  Sixth,  7.5770452 -{-V  is 
the  flat  temperaments  of  the  9  minor  thirds  where  m 
does  not  enter:  And,  Seventh,  9.2924542 — ^r  will  be 
the  value  of  the  3.  minor  tierce  wolves,  (or  F  j^i  G, 
G^,)  wherein  the  semitonic  wolf  enters  ;  the  equa- 
ting of  which  last  temperament  and  wolf,  will  prove 
r  in  them  to  be  equal  to  the  isotonic  temperament  in 
such  case,  as  before. 

The  above  temperaments  and  wolves  of  the  prin- 
cipal concords  in  the  four  last  theorems,  are  very 
differently  related  to  each  other  firom  what  they  are 
in  regular  douzeaves,  as  will  appear  on  comparinor 
them  with  the  ISth,  16th,  14th,  and  17th  of  Mr 
Farey's  Corollaries^  in  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  374,  375.  of  the 
Magazine  above  quoted. 

On  the  whole,  it  appeara  that  semitonic  systems 
of  this  kind,  by  having  six  more  quint  wolves  than 
are  necessary,  and  some  of  them  falling  in  the  most 
material  keys,  as  G,  F,  D,  flee,  are  unworthy  of  fur- 
ther attention,  except  as  an  exercise  for  the  muRical 
student,  when  enquiring  into  the  very  curious  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  Scale,  which  they  can  never 
too  much  explore,  and  which  the  seven  theorems 
that  we  have  calcuhted  and  given  above,  will  be 
found  greatly  to  facilitate.  See  our  article  Ten- 
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Canhnge.   I^arxhaoe,  the  chief  city  of  Africa  Propria,"  ijtua- 
'■"^^^   ted  ill  longitude  10°  W  east,  latitude  36°  W  north. 
The  materials  wc  possess  for  composing  a  history  of 
the  Carthaginians,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject.     Every  page  of  ancient  history 
contains  some  reference  to  this  remaikable  people, 
•ome  circumstance  with  which  they  were  directly  or 
indirectly  concerned  ;  yet  arc  we  almost  wholly  igno- 
rant of  their  internal  polity^  and  of  all  the  secret 
ipringA  which  gave  energy  to  their  excrlione.     We 
lind  tnem  bearing  a  part  m  the  most  important  trans- 
actions of  the  civilized  states,  pushing  their  maritime 
discoveries  and  their  system  of  colonization  into  the 
remotest  regions,  and  at  last  striving  with  Rome  her- 
self for  the  mastery  of  the  world  :   Yet  of  their  re- 
sources we  know  scarcely  any  thing,  except   from 
analogy  and  conjecture  ^  and  of  the  events  of  their 
domestic  history  our  accounts  arc  meagre  and  unsa- 
tisfactory.    The  information  we  possess  is  for  the 
most  part  derived  from  the  casual  notices  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  historians,  few  of  whom  had  the 
opportunity,  some,  as  it  appears,  not  even  the  incli- 
nation^ to  give  tidelity  and  accuracy  to  their  narra- 
tives.    It  is  our  business,  tliereforc,  to  put  together 
the  fragments  which  (without  a  metaphor)  lie  scat- 
tered throughout  the  ancient  historians  :   from  these 
sometlung  like  a  continuous  narrative  may  be  formed  ; 
though  still  wc  must  content  ourselves  with  a  partial 
and  imperfect  knowledge  of  many  important  points. 
According  to  Procopius,  {De  Btllo  rand.  lib.  ii. 
c.  10.)  the  whole  district  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to 
the   PillarB  of  Hercules,  was   first   peopled   by  the 
tribes  that  fled  before  Joshua  from  the  countries  of 
Canaan  ; — and  it  Ecems  unquestionable,  that  the  sys* 
tem  of  colonization  which  had  been   begun  by  the 
great  Phccnician  citiea,  received  a  very  powerful  im- 
pulse from  tfie  revolution  which  that  conquest  pro- 
duced :   an  impulse  which  was  felt,  not  only  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Africa,  but   throughout   all  the 
countrica  of  Europe.     It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  various  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage,  in  any  way  but  by  supposing^  that 
they  may  have  reference  to  the  dilTerent  stages  of 
settlements  made  on  that  part  of  the  African  coast ; 
and  this  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  authori- 
ty of  Sallust,   (De  Bell.  Jug.  c.  18.)     Pttavius  has 
bestowed  great  pains  on  tins  most  difficult  point  of 
chronology.     He  enumerates  (bb.  ix.  cap.  62. )  all 
the  statements  which  he  had  been  able  to  discover. 
The  opinion  he  adopts  is,  that  it  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ.    This 


tion  of 
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nearly  falls  in  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  conclusioa  ;  Ctnl 
and  Blair,  whose  Tables  we  follow  throughout,  co> 
incides  with  it,  placing  the  building  of  Carthage  ante 
Chr'ut.  869*  ^^  ^^  perhaps  justified  in  assuming 
this  date  as  sufficiently  exact,  since  it  tallies  very 
closely  with  the  period  at  which  the  Phoenicians  be- 
gan to  obtain  naval  ascendency  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  dominion  of  the  seas  had  been  obtained  by  tlie 
Lydians,  the  ThracianSj  the  Rhodians,  the  Phry- 
gians, and  the  Cyprians  ;  the  people  of  Phoenicia  had 
now,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  to  it,  and  they  main- 
tained it  in  undisputed  possession  for  upwards  of 
200  years.  To  this  period  we  may,  without  hesita- 
tion, refer  the  adventures  of  EhssaorDido  f  ;  who,  a« 
Justin  informs  us,  quitted  Tyre  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous colony,  to  avoid  the  oppression  of  her  brother 
Pygmalion.  After  touching  at  Cyprus,  where  she  ob- 
tained an  addition  to  her  numbers,  she  proceeded  to 
the  African  coast.  A  Phccnician  settlement  had 
been  previously  established  at  Utica^  by  which  they 
were  gladly  received  ;  the  natives,  too,  welcomed  thor 
arrival,  being  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  tl»  coa- 
mercial  advantages  which  the  arrival  of  the  strangen 
held  out.  A  negociation  was  speedily  entered  upon 
for  an  aUotment  of  land  ; — the  artifice  which  Dido  is 
said  to  have  practised  in  obtaining  the  allotmeot,  r» 
well  known  :  She  covenanted  for  as  much  land  at 
the  hide  of  an  ox  would  inclose,  (quanltun  loci  bovU 
tcrgo  circiimdare  potticrifil)  ;  then  cutting  the  hidt 
into  shreds,  she  claimed  as  much  as  she  could  uir- 
round  witli  them.  The  site  of  the  infant  colony  was 
well  chosen.  A  bold  projection  of  the  African  coast 
marks  almost  exactly  the  central  point  of  the  couth* 
ern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  noble  bay,  form* 
cd  by  the  promontories  of  Juno  and  Apollo,  supplici 
all  the  advantages  of  a  sheltered  and  capacious  road* 
stead.  At  the  bottom  of  this  buy  stretchea  a  penin- 
sula, 360  atadtjt,  or  about  4:5  miles,  in  circumfcrtnce, 
connected  witfi  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  of  tbe 
breadth  of  Utile  more  than  three  miles,  (25  ftadia). 
Upon  this  isthmus  Dido  laid  the  fouodatioa  of  her 
new  town. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unseasonable  to  give  by 
anticipation,  in  this  place,  a  description  of  the  town 
as  it  existed  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  apletidoor. 
Several  writers  have  left  us  minute  accounts  of  it». 
situation  and  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  ie« 
cond  Punic  war  ;  by  comparing  and  contrasting  thMC ' 
accounts,  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  ideaof  tttj 
extent  and  magnificence. 

The  city  consisted  of  three  parts  :   Byrsa,  or 


•  There  are  some  idight  differences  amongst  the  ancient  geographers  respecting  tlie  extent  of  the  country  which  w 
Africa  Propriiu     Mela  (Jib.  i.  c.  7.)  describes  it  as  containing  all  the  countries  situated  between  the  river  AmpMigB  and 
tiurdcrs  pfCyreniiica  :   But  this  wouUl  include  part  of  Nuniidia  and  Regio  Syrtica,  which  must  l>e  coonldcred  as  dtktinct 
ihc  proper  territory  of  Cartbnge.    Its  troe  limits  seem  to  have  been,  the  river  Tusca  on  the  west,  the  frontier  of  the  Gwa 
ie«  und  the  di*bart!i  of  Liln'.n  Interior  on  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to  the  nutth  axMl  cast, 
wu*  divided  into  two  provinces,  Regiu  Zeugitana  to  the  west,  und  Byzaciutn  or  Hmporia  to  the  cut. 

"f  The  name  Dido  ap]>earii  to  have  been  only  a  characteristic  appellative,  signifying,  according  U>  Senrius,  a  *  virago  ),* 
ftuchort  shews,  that  it  meant  a  *  wanderer.' 
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e>  Citadel ;  Megara,  or  Magaria  ;  ar.d  the  Cothoni  or 
r^  port.  The  quarter  called  Bjrrsa  ia  said  to  have  been 
'^  twenty-two  stadia  in  circumference^  and  was  situated 
age  in  the  centre  of  the  city :  its  hishest  point  was  a 
nt-  steep  rock,  on  which  stood  a  temple  of  ^sculapius. 
•  This  part  of  the  town  was  thought  to  have  been 
built  by  Dido  herself :  its  name  is  a  Greek  corrup- 
tion of  the  true  Punic  or  Phoenician  word  Bosra,  or 
Bostra,  i.  e.  a  fortress  or  citadel.  The  name  of  the 
second  division  of  the  town,  Megara,  or  Magaria, 
may  also,  according  to  Bochart,  oe  traced  to  the 
Phoenician,  in  which  language  it  signifies  houses  or 
a  town.  It  was  situated  so  as  to  encircle  the  Byrsa. 
The  name  of  the  third  quarter,  Cothon,  has  also  been 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  word  which  expresses 
an  "  artificial  harbour."  The  entrance  to  the  port 
was  seventy  feet  broad,  and  was  contrived  so  that  it 
might  be  shut  up  with  chains.  The  harbour  was 
double ;  the  outer  part  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  use  of  merchants,  the  inner  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  ships  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  inner  har- 
bour was  an  island,  which,  as  well  as  the  harbour  it- 
aelf,  was  lined  with  hrge  quays,  m  which  were  dis- 
tinct receptacles  (tw^im)  for  hying  up  220  ships  of 
war :  over  these  was  a  range  of  store-houses,  for  the 
accessary  articles  of  nava?  equipment.  The  entrauce 
into  each  of  these  docks  was  adorned  with  pillars  of 
the  Ionic  order,  so  that  the  harbour  and  the  i^nd 
had  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  gallery  (i<f  ii- 
MM  mtttj.  The  merchants*  harbour  was  complete- 
ly separated  from  the  arsenal,  and  had  a  distinct  com- 
munication with  the  town,  ( Appian,  de BelL  Ptmic.) 
At  to  the  extent  of  the  city,  Livy  intimates,  ^lib.  li. 
s'jt  epitom.)  that  it  was  twenty  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; — the  number  of  inhabitants  was  roundly  es- 
timated at  700,000.  This  is  the  number  given  by 
Strabo,  (lib.  xvii.);  and  if  we  consider,  that  Car- 
tilage united  *'  extensive  commerce  and  middling 
empire,"  the  circumstances  which  Hume  expressly 
mentiont,  (Essay  x>.}  as  the  obvious  causes  of  the 
ffrowth  of  large  cities,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
that  this  statement  is  not  so  much  overcharged  as 
aome  of  those  which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  the 
populouiiiess  of  ancient  nations. 

At  09  period  of  their  history  did  the  Carthagi- 
niaqs  lose  sight  of  their  Canaan  itish  origin.  Plautus 
(In Poenri/So,  act.  v.  sc.  3.)  expressly  alludes  to  it; 
and  St  Augpistin  says,  that  the  tradition  was  even  in 
his  davs  preserved.  Their  laniruage  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  or  Phoenician 
with  the  peculiar  dialect  used  by  the  more  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Africa.  Hence  the  epithets  in  Plautus 
of  migiS^t  and  binUcilingua.  {Pom  act.  v.  sc.  ii.) 
But  some  authors  have  imagined,  that  the  Libo-Phoe- 
nicians  were  a  people  distinct  both  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Libyans,  in  th^  same  way  as  the  mixed 
race  bordering  on  the  respective  frontiers  of  Syria 
and  Phoenicia  were  called  Syro-Piioenician. 

The  grovemment  of  Carthage  was,  at  its  origin^ 
probably  monarchical.  Justin  expressly  assigns  the 
regal  character  to  Dido,  (lib.  xviii.  c.  7.)     A  very 


short  time,  however,  could  have  elapsed  before  it  Carthage- 
was  changed  into  a  republic  :  Its  exact  form  cannot  -  •  — 
be  ascertained.  Aristotle,  in  a  minute  but  somewhat 
obscure  account,  describes  it  as  a  mixed  government, 
(De  Repuh.  lib.  ii.  c.  11. }  consisting  of  an  aristocra- 
cy, and  of  what  he  calls  politeitfj  by  which  word,  as 
he  himself  explains  it,  (Eth.  Nicom.  lib.  viii.  c.  12.) 
he  means  an  oligarchy,— a  government  in  which  wealth 
formed  the  only  title  to  office.*  Polybius  says,  that 
the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and  the  democra- 
tical  forms  were  all  united  in  it.  But  Isocrates  (/jo- 
crates  in  Nicocl.  vol.  i.  p.  96.)  seems  to  have  had  a 
more  practical  view  of  it,  when  he  says,  that  the  civil 
government  was  oligarchical,  and  tne  military  mo- 
narchical ;  that  is,  in  modern  languag^e,  the  legisla- 
tive an  oligrarchy,  and  the  executive  a  monarchy. 
For  though  the  appointment  and  the  functions  of 
the  Suffetes  grive  to  the  constitution  something  of  a 
monarchical  air,  the  principle  of  the  whole  was  oli- 
garchical ;  all  offices  were  elective,  and  all  elections 
had  reference  to  property.  We  will  proceed  to 
give  some  account  of  the  coiistitution  in  its  three 
branches. 

The  chief  magistrates,  two  in  number,  called  Suf-  chief  ni.i- 
fete8,f  were  elected  annually  from  the  noblest  fami-  gi>traic!(. 
lies,  and  always  supposed  to  be  chosen  for  their 
wealth  and  talents.  Their  province  was  to  assemble 
the  senate,  {Liv.  34-.  62. )  in  which  they  presided,  in 
order  to  propose  the  subjects  of  deliberation,  and  to 
receive  the  suffrages.  It  the  auffetes  concurred  with 
the  senate,  the  decision  was  final ;  if  otherwise,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  [Arist.  ubi  supra). 
It  will  be  evident,  that  the  suffetes  answered  in  some 
degree  to  the  kings  of  Lacedzmon,  and  to  the  con- 
suls of  Rome ;  consequently,  in  some  authors,  we 
find  them  indifferently  called  either  kings  or  consuls, 
{Jastin,  xxxi.  3.)  But  they  differ  from  the  former 
in  as  much  as  they  were  elective  ;  and  from  the  lat- 
ter, as  tliev  were  confined  to  civU  affairs.  It  is  not 
ascertainea  by  whom  the  suffetes  were  elected,  pro- 
bably by  the  people,  as  an  office  similar  to  theirs  ex- 
isted in  all  the  towns  of  note  throughout  the  Car- 
thaginian dominions. 

The  senatorial  dignity  was  elective,  as  appears  from  Of  the  sc^- 
Aristotle,  but  it  is  not  known  in  whom  uie  election  natc. 
lay.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  specific 
qualification,  as  births  nches,  and  individual  merit  are» 
in  their  turns,  mentioned  as  supplying  sufficient  claims. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  number  which  composed  the 
senate,  though  probably  it  was  very  large ;  for  Justin 
mentions,  (lib.  xix.  c.  2.)  that  on  one  occasion  a  hun- 
dred were  selected  to  investigate  some  alleged  mis- 
conduct of  their  generals.  In  this  great  council^ 
every  thing  relating  to  peace  and  war,  negociations 
and  alliances,  in  a  word,  all  afSurs  of  consequence, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,,  were  debated,  and  for 
the  most  part  determined.  There  was,  however,  in 
its  constitution  one  provision,  which  is  obviously  ano- 
malous to  every  principle  of  good  government.  The 
decision  of  the  senate  was  not-final,  unless  the  vote  were 
unanimous,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  suffetei. 


*  Tbc  authors  of  Tk»  Uiuver$al  hiatory  observe,  that  in  the  «i{irrH({«r<«  men  were  supposed  to  be  divided  Into  th«  ddi* 
-tbc  poor,  and  the  virtuous ;  in  the  ir*AmM  only  into  rich  and  poor. 

■f  This  mme  is  eridentlj  borrowed  from  ttie  Hebicw  C^FlSV,  npketim,  the  a^ppellation  of  the  judges  at  larad, 
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canha^e.  Hencc  tlic  people,  by  degree*,  acquired  an  ovcr- 
'"■'".'""^^  pnweniig  influence.  The  coiiitquenccs  were,  as 
might  be  expcc'ed,  fatal :  For,  during;  the  secund 
and  third  Puiiic  war<,  every  thing  wa»  referred  to 
the  populace  ;  while  m  Ri;me,  on  the  contrary-,  the 
senatorial  iiifliieiice  wdi  in  full  vigour ;  and  thus, 
a"*  I*-.lybius  remarks,  (book  vi.)  the  Rumari-,  even 
aft-r  their  sev«-rv  di-feats,  b\  mean*  of  their  good  go- 
vernment, rat  3it?.fju-f»t  xtfAw;,  recovered,  and  were  fi- 
nally victorious. 

The  centunnvirate  consisted  of  an  hundred  and  four 
persuni,  elected  from  the  senate  ;  they  seem  to  have 
had  extensive  power,  thoii^rh  confined,  as  Aridto- 
tlc  (w//i  sup.  see  also  Alexander  ah  AlexamlrOt  lib. 
iv.  c.  II.)  intimates,  chiefly  to  affairs  of  a  judicial  na- 
ture. Tiiey  were,  as  we  have  seen  above,  {^Justin,) 
appointed,  in  the  tirst  instance,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  their  generals  in  an  un- 
succehsfiil  expedition  ;  and  though  their  power  after- 
wards was  considerably  enlargtd,  this  bcems  to  have 
bceu  their  principal  business.  Aristotle  compares 
them  to  the  Ephori  at  Sparta ;  but  it  will  appear, 
that  the  tribunal  which  we  shall  next  consider  has  a 
better  title  to  this  comparison.  The  quinqueviratc 
consisted  of  five  men,  selected  from  the  ceutumvirate, 
possessed  almost  of  despotic  authority.  Their  pri- 
vileges are  imperfectly  known,  but  they  seem  to  hai-c 
been  almost  unlimited.  1'hey  had  cognizance  of  all 
affairs,  whether  of  a  public  or  of  a  private  nature,  and 
appear  to  have  constituted  a  court  of  appeal  in  the 
last  resort  for  all  causes.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
the  office  was  perpetual.  They  not  only  had  the 
power  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body  ; 
but  we  learn  fronr>  Aristotle,  that  they  chose  thoM 
persons  who  composed  the  tribunal  of  the  centumvi- 
rate. 

The  principal  offices  in  the  executive  government 
of  Carthage  were,  the  prator,  the  quzstor,  and  the 
censor;  litles  which  seem  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Roman  histi-ri^ms  from  the  analogy  of  their  duties 
to  the  same  ofric-.ir.  in  thfirovvn  eonstitutiui..* 
'••^m.iiii.  <if       Ot   the  system  of  C.othaginian  li-giNlalion   very  in- 
tli-  icili  ».t  coii'-idiTabU-  traces  rm.ain  ;  aiuJ  th'iae  are  important 
■'^''''  oi.ly  as  they  throw  light  on  the  manmr*  of  the  peo- 

ple.— Diodorus  nieiiiions  a  l.iw  of  a  very  lonij  tliira- 
tioii,  tiiu!  those  children  a!on'-  who  were  iiobly  born 
should  be  satrificcd  to  Saturn.     This  had  fallen  into 
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'(ucvirate. 
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elJo-  D  ■•.^ysins,  we  find  that  a  law  was  made,  (/«;-  C 
iiiu  book  XX.  c.  5. )  prohibiting  every  inhab.u  :  of  " 
Carthd,re  trom  learning  either  to  write  or  to  ^prA 
Greek.  However,  this  absurd  law  must  have  Xitt^ 
i:>  a  very  thort  time  either  rrpealed  or  neglecttd,  » 
Hannibal  seems  to  have  been  eminently  ^kiUedintlia: 
language. 

Accounts  are  preserved   of  several  very  peculur  T: 
customs  which  prevailed  among  the  Carthaginans.  •*- 
In  any  great  public  calamity    the  city  was  hungwtth 
black  ;  this  took  place  mure  than  cnce.     Its  inhabi- 
tants fed  on  the  flesh  ot  dogs  till  the  time  of  Dan:; 
Hyr>taspes,  who  interfered  to  prevent  the  continaa:-.:; 
of  this  practice,  and  stipulated  that  their  comprise-: 
ill  this  point  should  be  a  condition  of  his  entering  icto 
alliai.ce  with  them  ;  as  also,  that  they  should  cea:-< 
to  offer  human  siicrificcs,  and  that  they  should  bura 
instead  of  burying  their  dead.      The  magistrates  ia 
office,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  were  forbidden  to 
drink  wine.     The  generals  were  held  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  their  undertakings,  acd 
several  instances  are  recorded  in  which  they  were  pu- 
nished for  their  failure  with  death.     The  popbhce 
and  senators  had  distinct  bathti  ;  thi«  is  mei.tioaed  bf 
Valerius  Maximus  (lib.  ix.  c.  5. )  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
treme arrogancy  of  the  senate ;  but  he  gives  ua  fa- 
ther particulars  relating  to  it.      Lake  the  Greek*  a:i 
Romans,  they  had  no  public  iiin»»  but  stran;;;rj  utre 
entertained  in  private  houi>c»  ;  aud,  like  them,  tbty 
paid  uniform  respect  to  s<*othsayers  of  all  descnptwii. 

It  would  appear  that  the  rrliffious  worship  ut  :b-:  ?i:s 
Carthaginians  was  taken  entirely  from  the  Phoa.'-r^ 
cians;  but  as  their  fivque:it  intercours<;  with  tbt 
Greeks,  especially  those  of  Sicily,  induced  tiidc  :o 
adopt  m^ny  of  their  religious,  ceremonies,  uA  two 
some  of  their  deities,  and,  as  the  Greek  aud  Rooasn 
writers  invariably  apply  the  names  uf  their  ovn  dti- 
tics  to  the  gods  ot  foreign  iMtiuns,  the  subject  is  i:- 
voKcd  in  very  great  obscurity. 

The  principal  deity  worshipped  at  Cartha^,  a 
Di>:(lorus  intormN  w;,  was  Ciir«.»i.u>,  who,  AvJC.-;:  ,' 
to  {J:iiiiluj  C'.l"tiu.-,  (lib.  IV.  c.  :i. )  wai  '.hes.;;;.'  :. 
Saturn.  Though  the  Puirc  iKimc  of  tiv:  deit.  i  -  - 
kn'i'.v.i,  tli<  re  seeni.i  good  rfaso'i    to    ciKicLK  '"•"■ 


diouse,  but  wa.  revu-fl  on  an  t)Cc:'..sion  of  civ^t  jjob 
lie  emergency,  ( /)/  f/o/z/.v.  lib.  xx.)    win  n  two  h-m- 
dii  d  children  ot   the   best    families  were  ofTi  nd   ;:t 
once  to  atone  for  the  neglect.     Some  other  laws  re- 
gulating the  popular  Mipers'-itioiis  are  preserved.     In- 


tlie  Mmilariiy  of  rite.s,  and  ollu»-  c 
he  was  the  same  as  Mol.u:ii,  or  M 
iilol  of  the  Ammonites,  Cii-iua;.:;.  « 

Iviv.riiiiT  IKltion^.      (Li'Vll.   XVIil.   \i\  . 
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Caillri^re  mu..t  have  been  imn-er'^ed  in   the  mo^t    de- 
'jraJing  barbari.m.     Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 


.\ 


I  >.-. 


(ll^lii.etly  .»sv!;-.  tn«i  ^ue  \va^  tlio  ^ec  uc 
and  llevi.i  not.  in  /.v.)  Of  the  s-.ibo' J.i'it-. 
little  i-  kiiuwn  am;  that  little  it-  \'.-t^.,  -ri-x'.  " 
nio.^t    c.lel):aud  was    the    Tvri;:i:    He  cJ-.^. 


■  Ar,>;ti)tlc  arzui.^,  that  the  dlrfi  rent  jKiwcr-:  in  llie  Ca'-th.'.-'ii:.;!!  cuii^titMi.in   nm^t   l!:i^o    l»ocn   Vcrv    i  iii-!v   .•.  ' 
■tntf.-,  in  |iii,<.l.  It-  vnv  Inn;;  <  .'niiiM.iniv  without  a  i'.f\i  '.lii.ti  i:-,!!!  tjr.miiv  i-ii  tiii-  ciii.-  >-'.i'.x.:    us-    :,:>ircliv  i  ::    il-.i    •  '■. 
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C*Tihige.  world.  Their  skill  in  the  managemenl  of  commer- 
^-  '  -  -"  j.',jj  affairs  is  evinced  by  the  account  which  Herodo- 
tiis  gives  of  their  mode  of  barter  with  the  Libyans, 
which  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  delicacy^  and 
the  most  scrupulous  honesty.  [Herod,  book  iv.) 
C^aloniei.  The  colonial  system  of  the  Carthaginians  seems  to 

hare  been  conducted  in  complete  subservience  to  their 
commercial  advantages.  The  want  of  an  outlet  for 
inhabitants  formed  no  part  of  the  motives  which  in- 
duced them  to  enter  so  largely  on  this  system.  The 
colonies  were  in  most  cases  supported  merely  by  a 
governor  and  a  few  followers,  whom  idleness,  politi- 
cal discontents^  or  a  love  of  change  tempted  from 
their  native  country.  Carthage  received  the  rude 
produce  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  and  exported 
in  return  its  own  manufactures,  and  those  oriental 
commodities  of  which  it  formed  the  natural  entre- 
p6t.  The  colonies,  after  defraying  their  own  ex- 
pences,  remitted  the  surplus  revenue  to  Carthage, 
and  their  trade  was  contincd  exclusively  to  the  mo- 
ther country.  An  acute  writer  of  our  own  day, 
(Brougham,  Colonial  Polici/),  has  remarked,  that  the 
history  of  this  monopoly  exactly  resembles  that  of 
the  European  nations  who  have  culonisvd  America. 
Polybius  has  preserved  to  us  two  treaties  between 
Carthage  and  Rome,  in  which  the  progress  of  this 
monopolising  spirit  is  distinctly  to  be  traced.  In 
the  first,  trading  vessels  have  free  access  to  all  ports, 
both  of  the  African  cotiliuent  and  the  colonies.  By 
the  second  treaty,  this  privik-ge  is  confined  to  Car- 
thage itself  and  to  the  ports,  of  Sicily,  but  the  Ro- 
mans are  absolutely  debarred  from  Africa  Propria 
and  Sardinia,  unless  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  in 
which  case  their  stay  is  limited  to  five  days.  A  sin- 
gular clause  is  inserted,  which  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  the  modern  questions  concenimg  goods  contra- 
band of  war.  •*  If  any  Roman  snail  receive  wa- 
ter  or  stores  from  a  Carthaginian  port,  or  any  part  of 
the  provincial  territory  of  Carthage,  he  is  bound  not 
to  turn  them  against  the  republic  or  her  allies." 

Having  thus  noticed  what  is  most  important  and 
peculiar  relative  to  Carthage,  its  domestic  policy, 
and  external  relations,  we  resume  our  summary  view 
of  its  history  :— premising,  that  of  those  circumstancirs 
which  arc  not  important  either  in  themselves  or  their 
consequenci^s,  our  sketch  will  be  slight  and  rapid,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  enabled  more  fully  to  describe 
events  of  superior  importance. 

Foundation  "^^^  '*'^  °^  '^*^  inf»Bt  cokiny  appears  to  harve  been 
of  Car-  admirably  chosen,  and  the  new  city  flourished  so  ra- 
thAgc,  and  pidly,  that  Jarbas,  a  native  prince,  was  induced  to 
ri»  rapid  make  himself  master  of  it.  He  desired  that  ten  of 
progress,  jj^^  most  noble  Carthaginians  should  be  sent  to  him 
'    -  as  amba  sadors;  to  these  he  proposed  himself  as  the 

luitor  of  Dido,  and  having  induced  them  by  threats 
and  promises  to  enter  into  his  views,  he  dismissed 
them.  By  an  artifice  they  procured  from  Dido  a 
promise  to  comply  with  their  wishes;  but  she,  to 
avoid  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  artd  the  imputa- 
tion of  slighting  the  memory  of  her  first  husband, 
•        .  Sichxus^    devoted    herself   to    a    voluntary    death. 

vyi^  This  is  Justin's  account,  and  it  evidently  differs  not 

a  little  from  that  which  Virgil  has  given  us.     Much 
(Ji^cussivn  ba»  been  employed  to  reconcile  these  dif' 


ferences ;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (Cfironoi.  p.  65.) 
seems  inclined  to  favour  Virgil's  statement,  from 
the  idea  that  he  might  have  had  access  to  the  ar- 
chives of  Carthage  ;  and  the  arguments  he  brivgs 
forward,  seem  to  render  the  statement  thai  Dido  and 
.^neas  were  contemporaries,  more  probable  than  the 
learned  in  general  are  willing  to  allow.  However, 
the  reasoning  is  far  from  conclusive,  and  we  shall  be 
content  in  this,  and  in  all  other  instances,  to  follow 
the  chronology  of  Biair,  who  places  the  destruc 
tion  of  Troy  408  years  before  the  first  Olympiad 
(  B.  C.  1 184-,)  while  he  brings  the  foundatioa  of  Car> 
thage  about  300  years  later  ( B.  C.  869.) 

How  long  the  monarchical  form  of  govtrmment 
continued  at  Carthage,  we  have  n«>  means  of  aicer* 
taining,  nor  are  we  acouamtcd  wtth  any  >>(  the  cir< 
cumstances  which  brfel  the  infant  state  There  it  • 
chasm  in  the  history  of  the  Carthagtrnano  of  n<»  Irnt 
than  three  hundred  years.  Their  pp 
val  could  not  have  been  slow;  for  li" 
we  have  of  their  existence  as  a  p(i»ple  ui  tuc  aucivitt 
historians,  {Herod,  in  Ciio.  Thucyd,  lib.  i.  p.  II.) 
we  find  them  in  alliance  with  ihr  Tuscans,  bnngmg  i 

forward  a  fleet  of  IJO  bail,  and  combating  with  ihv  Wv^ 
Phocxans,  who  had  settled  in  the  island  ot  Corsica,  '-"  rt| 
in  their  progress  from  Asia  to  the  southern  shores  of 
France.    (B.C.  539.)     The  Pbocxans  *vere  victo- 
rious; but  Herodotus  intimates,  that  the  victory  wit 
in  the  end  greatly  detrimental  to  their  interests.    At 
about  this  penod  also,  the  Carthaginians,  as  Justin 
informs  us,    (hb.  xxiii.  c.  7.)  engaged  in  war  with 
the   neighbouring   African    princes,    in    which   they 
were  victorious  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  their  ge- 
neral, Maleus,  or  as  Vossius  would  correct  it,  Mu' 
chus.    Under  the  command  of  the  same  general,  they  tavMt 
made,  for  the   first   time,  a  descent  on  Sicily,  uA  Sici^, 
subjugated  a  great  part  of  the  island.      This  event 
supplies  a  convincing  proof,  that  they  had  now  be- 
gun to  be  animated  by  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
afterwards  rendered  them  so  remarkable.     Elated  by  a«j| 
their  success  in  this  instance,  they  proce^ed  tocarry  diat 
their  victorious  arms  into  Sardinia;   though   it  ap- 
pears that  at  the  same  time  they  were  agitated  by 
domestic  discussions,  and  wasted  by  a  most  dettn>c> 
live  pestilence.     The  attempt,  however,  was  unsuc* 
cessful,  Malchus  was  defeated  by  the  Sardinians,  and 
lost  nearly  the  half  of  his  firces.     The  citizens,  en- 
raged at  his  failure,  indignantly  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment  against  the  general  and  all  the  sur- 
viving soldiers.   The  army,  in  the  first  instance,  wtrr  Rrl^'i^ 
contented  writh  remonstrating  against  the  injustice  of  of ti-t  •* 
this  proceeding  ;  but  finding  these  remonstrances  m-  ^'n^'*" 
effectual,  they  embarked  at  once  for  Africa,  advan-  °^ 
ced  towards  the  city,  and,  having  called  the  god»  tt) 
witness  that  they  were  unwillingly  driven  to  adopt  these 
extreme  measures,  they  held  it  closely  invcslcd.    Tlie 
senate  and  people  now  began  to  repent  the  folly  an^ 
injustice  of  their  proceedings,  and  were  eager  tocofltt 
to  an  accommodation.     At  this  time  Curtalo,  tlie 
general's  only  son,  happened  to  return  from  Tyrr, 
whither  he  had  been  sent   to  convey  »  tenth  partof 
the  Sicilian  spoils  as  an  of^^ving  to  ^^^  Tyriau  Her- 
cules.    Him  they  made  itveir  mc^«tor,  and  he  pro. 
ceeded  on  his  mission,  clsv^"\ft^"  To\ie»«  »»  yneitof 
Hercules.     His  father,       ^^ct  t«^tt^"'«  ^"  '"  " 
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t.  vain  pomp,  and  for  his  disobedience  in  refusing  to 
"^  join  him  in  the  first  instance,  ordered  him  to  be  cru- 
cified. The  citizens,  dismayed  by  this  act  of  reso- 
lute severity,  surrendered  immediately,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  conqueror's  mercy.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  ordering  for  execution  ten  of  the 
senators,  by  whose  advice  the  late  violent  resolutions 
had  been  undertaken.  Thus  peace  was  restored ; 
but  Malchus,  soon  after  being  suspected  of  aiming  at 
the  sovereign  authority,  was  put  to  death. 

The  Carthaginian  power  was  now  rapidly  increa- 
ring;  for  Herodotus  informs  us,  (lib.  iii.)  that  Cam- 
byses,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  was  desirous  of 
making  an  expedition  against  Carthage,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  designi  because  the  Phoe- 
nicians refused  their  co-operation,  alleging  in  excuse, 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  Carthagmian  peo- 
fj  pie.  {Polyb.  lib.  iii.)  In  the  first  year  after  the  ex- 
"**'  pulsion  of  the  kings,  (B.C.  509.)  the  Carthaginians 
'  cent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  that  people.  The  objects  of  this  treaty,  as  we 
have  stated  above,  were  purely  commercial ;  and  its 
regulations  are  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  im 
portant.  It  is  preserved  to  us  by  Polybius,  who 
professes  to  have  copied  it  from  an  ancient  document 
existing  in  his  time.  The  treaty  appears  to  have  for 
Its  object  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Romans  from 
any  connection  with  the  richer  and  more  fertile  parts 
of  the  Carthaginian  territories,  whilst  it  leaves  open 
the  colonies  and  the  capital.  The  successor  of  Mal- 
ir  chus  in  his  influence  and  office  was  Mago,  the  founder 
of  that  most  powerful  family  from  which  sprang  the 
^*  fllustrious  Hannibal.  Justin  (lib.  xxx.  c.  1.)  has 
transmitted  to  us  the  most  favourable  character  of 
him  :  under  his  auspices  the  affairs  of  Carthage  flou- 
rished both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  its  army  wa^  for 
the  first  time  reduced  to  a  state  of  discipline  and  sub- 
ordination. His  two  fcniis,  Hasdrubal  and  Hamil- 
car,  succeeded  to  his  power  in  the  state.  Under 
these  leaders^  a  war  was  begun  with  the  Sardinian;, 
probably  with  a  view  of  confirming  the  Cartliagi- 
■ian  power  in  that  island,  which  appears  to  have  been 
but  imperfectly  established ;  however,  they  seem  not 
to  haw  made  good  their  object ;  for  Hasdrubal  was 
slain,  and  we  hav«  no  account  of  the  success  of  his 
forces.  It  must  have  been  about  this  time  (B.  C. 
*>•  495.)  that  Darius  Hystaspes  sent  that  embabsy  to 
**  Carthage,  of  which  we  have  before  made  mention. 
*  Its  object  was  to  reduce  the  Carthaginians  to  abstain 
firom  human  sacrifices  1  from  the  custom  of  eating 
dog's  flesh}  and  from  the  practice  of  entombing 
their  dead.  He  added  a  request,  that  they  would 
co-operate  in  the  war  he  then  meditated  agaiust 
Greece.  It  is  in  Justin  only  that  we  find  an  account 
of  these  various  circumstances ;  and  he  neglects  to 
inform  us  on  what  pretext  the  Persian  king  thus 
ventured  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  policy  of  an  in- 
dependent state.  He  adds,  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  eager  to  comply  with  the  former  stipulations, 
as  froin  the  situation  of  their  own  affairs,  they  were 
•onapeUed  to  decline  taking  any  part  in  the  war. 

Some  years  afterwards,  the  Grecian  colonies  in 
Sicily,  finding  themselves  harassed  bv  the  Cartha- 
finians,  applied  for  asiistance  to  the  Spartans,  («/tw- 
4^  lib.  XIX.)    The  application  was  fruitless;  sever. 


theless  Gelo,  who  had  (B.C.  491.)  obtained  the  sove-  C^rthajr.. 
reignty  in  Syracuse,  not  only  made  resistance  to  their  •''  -Tt 
aggrandizement,  but  even  extended  his  own  dominions.    '    ' 

The  embassy  of  Darius,  mentioned  above,  seems  Alliaac:' 
to  have  produced  some  effect ;  for,  in  the  third  year  with 
of  his  successor  Xerxes,  (B.  C.  483.  J  we  find  {He-  'F""'- 
rod.  lib.  vii. ;  Diodorut,  lib.  xi.)  an  alliance  offensive        * 
and  defensive  entered  into  between  the  two  states,  in 
which  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
invade  Sicily  with  all  their  forces,  at  the  same  time 
that  Xerxes  proceeded,  with  all  the  strength  of  the 
Persian  empire,  to  attack  Greece  itself. 

In  pursuance  of  these  engagements,  the  Cartha- 
ginians made  vast  preparations  tor  the  war.  Xerxes 
supplied  them  with  immense  sums  of  money;  yet  the 
armament  was  so  enormous,  that  three  years  elapsed 
before  it  was  completely  equipped.  All  things  being  Expeditian 
at  last  in  readiness  they  set  sail  with  an  army  of  apiuft 
300,000  men,  principally  mercenaries,  a  fleet  of  more  ^*^''*' 
than  tw^o  thousand  ships  of  war,  and  three  thousand 
transports.  The  commander  of  this  mighty  force 
was  (according  to  Justin,)  the  same  Hamilcar,  bro- 
ther to  Hasdrubal,  and  son  of  Mago,  of  whom  we 
have  before  spoken  ;  but  Herodotus  calls  his  father 
Hanno.  The  fleet  was  partially  scattered  by  a  storm, 
and  the  commander's  baggage  was  entirely  lost ; 
which  the  Carthaginians,  with  their  characteristic 
superstition,  considered  as  ominous  of  the  misfortunes 
which  ensurd.  They  landed  at  Panormus,  and  af- 
ter three  days  rest  advanced  to  Himcra.  Hamilcar  Defeat  at 
prosecuted  the  siege  with  great  vigour :  he  was  at-  Himera. 
tacked  in  his  trenches  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Sicilians,  under  Gelo  and  Theron ;  the  former  of 
whom  had  lately  usurped  the  supreme  authority  at 
Syracuse,  the  latter  at  Agrigentum.  The  battle 
was  severely  contested,  but  it  e..dcd  in  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  Carthaginian  ai*my.  According 
to  the  statement  of  the  historians,  not  less  th^n  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  k:llcd,  and  the  re- 
mainder compcUed  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Ha- 
milcar perished  with  his  troops.  Herodotus  gives  a 
very  extraordinary  account  of  the  manner  of  hia 
death.  He  describes  him,  as  employing  liimself  dur- 
ing the  action  in  heaping  up  human  victims ;  and 
when  he  found  the  battle  wds  irrecoverably  lost,  he 
hims'.lf  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  flames.  The 
loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  not  confined  to  their 
land  forces,  the  conquerors  quickly  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  fleet ;  twenty  ships  which  had  been 
left  afloat,  set  sail  for  Carthage,  but  were  lost  in  the 
passage,  so  that  only  a  single  boat  escaped  to  tell  the 
news.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Herodotus  (lib. 
vii.)  gives  another  account  of  the  cause  of  this  war, 
which  he  said  he  received  from  the  Sicilian  writers  of  , 

his  time.  This  would  represi-nt  the  war  as  under- 
taken fur  the  purpose  of  restoring  one  Terillus,  who 
had  been  ejected  trom  Himera  by  Theron  the  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum.  This  might  perhaps  have  been  one 
of  the  collateral  motives,  but  it  is  surely  in  itself  in- 
adequate to  account  for  the  magnitude  Qf  the  Car- 
thaginian preparations. 

Gelo  conducted  himself  with  great  moderation ;  Trc&ty 
he  granted  peace  to  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  very  withtielf.. 
easy  conditions  that  they  should  pay  20CX)  talents  of 
silver  towards  the  cxpeuces  of  the  war;  and^econd* 
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Carthage,  ly,  that  they  should  build  two  temples,  •  in  which 
''^    T   —    the  lablettt  containing   the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
might  bo  ct>nsccrated  ;  and  thirdly,  that  they  should 
cease  to  oflfer  human  »acritices. 

When  the  Carthaginiana  began  to  look  abroad 
af'.er  this  terrihU*  overthrow,  their  attention  was  agaia 
attracted  towards  Sicily.  A  dispute  between  the 
cities  of  Egista  and  Hehnus  supplied  them  with  a  pre- 
text. HannibTl,  the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  [Dio- 
doru\,  lib.  xii>.)  who  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  Suf- 
fetcs,  had  ascendency  in  their  commonwealth,  and 
under  his  command  they  again  hazarded  all  their 
force,  upon  the  chances  of  a  Sicilian  campaign.  He 
9.C.  409.  lauded  (B.  C.  40g.)  near  the  promontory  of  Lily- 
bxum,  and  advanced  to  Selinus,  which,  after  a  vi- 
gorous resistance,  he  took  by  assault.  He  appears 
to  have  treated  this  city  with  an  excess  of  barbanty, 
which  even  Carthaginian  ferocity  docs  not  prepare 
us  to  expect.  Sixteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword,  five  thousand  were  carried 
away  captives,  and  the  miserable  remainder  escaped 
to  Agngeutum.  The  city  itstrlf  was  utterly  destroy- 
ed, riimera  was  his  next  object,  not  only  from  its 
importance,  and  from  its  unvarying  animosity  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but  as  it  was  the  scene  of  his  grand- 
father's overthrow,  he  was  eager  to  subdue  it.  The 
citizens  made  a  most  desperate  but  ineffectual  resist- 
ance. Diodorus  has  given  minute  details  of  this  siege, 
which  are  highly  curious,  as  they  afford  information 
of  the  state  of  military  science  at  this  period.  The 
city  experienced  the  same  fate  as  Selinus  ;  and  Han- 
nibal, leaving  a  small  body  of  troops  to  assist  the  con- 
federates, before  the  conclusion  of  the  year  returned 
to  Carthage,  where  be  was  received  with  the  most 
distinguished  honour. 

The  Carthaginians  were  so  elated  with  their  recent 
success,  that  tbcy  seriously  meditated  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  island  of  Sicily.  They  made  the  greatest 
preparation  for  this  renewed  attack  ;  and  havmg  join- 
ed Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Hanno,  in  commission  with 
Hannibal^  who,  from  his  age  aiid  infimiitiet,  was  un- 
equal to  the  various  duties  of  the  chief  command,  the 
expedition  tot  fortli. 

Their  lirsi  object  was  Agrigentum,  a  city  second 
only  to  Syracuse.  [Diod.  Sic.  bb.  xiii.)  The  Sicili- 
ans had  not  been  negligent  in  their  preparations  to 
oppose  this  formidable  irivasion  ;  in  consequence,  the 
Carthaginian  generals  had  «carcrly  time  to  form  the 
siege,  before  they  were  attack':d  by  a  force  which  the 
Syracusans  sent  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  un- 
der the  command  of  Daphacus.  Hamilcar  detached 
a  force  to  opjX>se  them,  but  they  were  completely 
worsted  ;  and,  had  tlie  g^irrison  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  the  wliole  army  might  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  They  had  reason  to  repent 
of  this  negligence;  for  Hamilcar,  having  corrupted  a 
part  of  tile  garrison,  and  received  information  that 
the  remainder  were  distracted  by  jealousies  and  dis- 
sensions, carried  the  place  by  «torin  ;  and,  as  usual, 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  pillaged  the 
whole  city. 

The  Syracusans  now  began  to  contemplate  with 


alarm  the  progress  which  the  Carthaginians  bad  ( 
The   domestic   dissensions  which  ensued   in    conae- 
qucnce  ot  this  alarm,  gave  Dionysius  an  opportunity 
of  assuming  the  sovereign  power.     Hamilcar  next  pro 
cceded  to  ravage  the  territories  oi*  Cm  manna  and  Gela. 
He  laid  siege  to  thrlast  city,  and  Dtunyviui  to  vain 
endeavoured  to  relieife  it.     Tb-  ''r.>.  .'..t  ...t     k,-  -,  ..  ... 
ccssful  artifice,  escaped,  and  1' 
of  the  conqueror.     CamaHna  .i.nn.u  n.^  j.ji 
but  Hamilcar  finding  his  army  weakened,  partly  by] 
the  cruelties  of  war,  and  partly  b)  a  destructire  pe**! 
tilencc,   offered    terms  of   peace   to  the    couqi 
The  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  Dtunyitius,  and  al 
treaty  was  immediately  concluded.     The  terms  weiTt^ 
that  Carthage  should  retain  all  her  conquests  in  fuQ 
sovereignty,  except   Gela  and  Camanna,  for  wbach 
she  was  to  n-ceive  tribute.     The  independence  of 
other  Sicilian  slates  was  stipulated,  and  the  authc 
of  Dionysius  was  completely  acki  ■].     TbaC 

crafty  tyrant  availed  himself  oi   t>  valof  rt«< 

p<jse,    to  strengthen  his  power  at  bume.     H< 
freed  himself  frum  all  who  cuuld  oppose  hisioord 
ambition,  he  again  turued  his  thoughts  to  wipiag  off 
the  stain   which  big  reputation  had  received  by  tJie 
success  nf  Hamilcar.     As  soon  as  he  had  Htreogtlica- 
ed  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse,  he  began  to  collect 
from  every  quarter  all  that  could  be  necessary  for  bit 
naval  and  nulitary  equipments.     Diodorus  has  giwa 
us  a  minute  detail  of  these  preparations,  and  they  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  most  formidable.     W  hen  he  was 
ready  to  take  the  field,  Dionysius  convened  the  se- 
nate of  Syracuse,  and  announced  his  intention  of  at> 
tacking  the  Carthaginians  in»taiitly,  without  any  fat- 
vious  declaration  of  war.     The  assembly  were  in^* 
ccd  to  enter  into  his  views,  and   in  consequence  the ' 
persons  and  property  of  all  the  Carlha  who, ' 

upon  the  faith  of  treaties  were  resident  i lUan 

states,  were  at  once  abandoned  to  the  fury  and  avance 
of  the  populace.  The  first  account  of  thcae  affam 
was  conveyed  to  Carthage  by  a  message  frum 
Dionysius  himself.  The  city  was  then  wasted  by  the 
plagvie,  but  the  wonted  spirit  of  the  hu  wtM 

not  abated.     They  distributed  several  svi  inty 

for  the  purpose  of  procuring  troops,  and  dispatched 
orders  to  their  garnsons  in  Sicily  to  be  vigilant  in 
watching  the  motions  of  Dionysius,  and  apputfited 
Himilco  commander  in  chief  of  tiicir  forces. 

Dionysius,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  he  had  hid  I 
down,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Caitbaort  * 
at  once  attacked  Motya,  a  celebrated  Carthsgioa* 
colony,  near  Mount  Eryx.  He  succeeded  in  cany. 
ing  the  place  by  surprise.  The  resistance  of  the  in* 
habitants  and  garrison  Was,  as  usual,  most  obstioate. 
Sieges  were  at  this  time  seldom  undertaken  with  tof 
other  view  than  that  of  plunder.  In  consequence, 
the  garrison  was  always  roused  to  that  execs*  of  ra-  T» 
lour  which  is  the  natural  result  of  Capitu-*^ 

lation  was  invariably  followed  by  uate  Mi- 

lage, and  the  mobt  dreadful  slaughter.  There  is,  be- 
aides,  something  in  the  circumstances  of  »  tiege 
wliicli,  beyond  all  other  motives,  givca  bvtli  to  toe 
mojjt  obstinate  valour.     Every  age  and  erery  oouotry 


*  BaMfh  ba«  m«<l«  a  curious  mistake  Id  hii  account 
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!((•.   can  produce  it«  exampks  of  this ;  and  it  may  safely 

*■*'  be  asserted,  that  were  it  not  for  the  celebrated  8ieges» 

of  which  we  have  authentic  accounts,  we  should  still 

be  ignorant  to  what  extent  men  are  capable  of  acting 

or  of  suffering. 

The  Carthaginians,  undismayed  by  this  inauspi- 
cious beginning!  maintained  tlie  war  with  their  usual 
energy.  After  several  alterations  of  good  fortune^ 
^  both  by  sea  and  land,  Himilco  so  far  succeeded  in 
®y*  recovrnng  from  the  effects  of  the  first  blow  receiv- 
ed in  the  war,  as  tu  invest  Syracuse  with  a  large  army. 
He  had  already  possessed  himself  of  the  suburb  of 
Acradina,  and  had  suffered  himself  to  be  elated  by 
the  wannest  expectations  of  complete  success  ;  when 
ity  a  pestilential  fever,  perhaps  the  most  malignant  rc- 
^  corded  in  history,  broke  out  among  his  forces.  In  a 
**■  very  short  time  it  carried  off  not  less  than  150,000 
men.  Dionysius,  apprised  of  the  miserable  state  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  made  a  most  vigorous  sally, 
possessed  himself  of  the  Carthaginian  approaches, 
and  burned  a  great  part  of  their  fleet.  Himilco,  re- 
duced to  extremity,  came  to  a  private  agreement  with 
Dionysius.  For  three  hundred  talents  he  obtained 
permtssion  to  depart  in  the  night  to  Africa,  with  all 
the  citizens  of  Carthage.  The  miserable  remains  of 
the  confederate  forces,  with  all  their  baggag^e  and 
storea  of  their  camp,  were  abandoned  to  the  con- 
queror. {Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiv. ;  Justin,  lib.  xix.  c.  2.) 
Diodorus  has  left  us  a  most  minute  accouut  of  the 
aymptoms  which  accompanied  this  most  horrible  dis- 
order. It  is  not  easy  to  understand  whether  it  was 
communicated  by  infection  from  Africa,  or  whether 
it  was  caused  by  any  temporary  and  local  circum* 
stances  ;  probably  by  the  latter,  as  the  army  was  en- 
camped in  the  midst  of  a  swampy  unwholesome  coun* 
tty  ;  and  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  heats  at  the  time, 
when  the  pestilence  broke  out,  were  greater  than  had 
ever  been  known. 

Carthage  was  overwhelmed  with  despair  at  the 
news  of  this  dreadful  disaster.  Himilco,  with  the 
wretched  companions  of  his  misery,  was  received 
every  where  with  tears,  and  groans,  and  every  eX' 
pression  of  gnef.  Not  being  able  to  endure  the  bit- 
,  to  ternesa  of  nis  misfortunes,  he  determined  not  to 
ge.  survive  it.  But  the  distresses  of  Carthage  did 
Dot  stop  here.  Their  African  allies,  enraged  to 
hear  that  their  countrymen  had  been  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  while  the  Cartha- 
ginian citizens  had  returned  to  their  homes,  resolved 
to  revenge  the  injury.  I'hcy  collected  an  army  of 
200,000  men,  with  which  they  marched  to  Carthage. 
The  sudden  impulse  of  feeling  which  had  drawn  them 
tok'cthcr,  happily  for  the  Carthaginians  quickly  sub- 
siited  ;  want  of  provisions  produced  discontent ;  and 
the  whole  force  very  soon  melted  away,  without  ef- 
fecting any  thing  of  imp<  <rtance. 
ion.  The  Carthaginians  still  struggled  to  maintain  their 
footing  in  Sicil)'.  Wititin  two  years  they  had  assem- 
bled another  army,  which  they  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mand of  Mago.  Dioiiysius  drew  him  into  a  snare  ; 
and  the  Carthaginians,  reduced  to  extreme  distress 
from  the  want  of  supplied,  wen-  saved  only  by  a  se- 
dition which  arose  in  the  Sicilian  camp.  A  treaty 
ensued  precisely  the  same  with  the  last,  except  that 
the  town  of  Taurominium  was  ceded  to  Dionysius. 


A  peace  of  nine  years  contimiance  followed  ;  which 
was  again  broken  by  the  restless  ambition  of  Diony- 
sius ;  another  sanguinary  war  succeeded,  and  after  it, 
as  usual,  a  holhiw  and  suspicious  peace.  At  length 
death  relieved  the  Carthaginians  from  this  implacable 
foe.  Dionysius  was  carried  off  by  the  effects  of  a 
debauch.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Syracuse.     {Diod.  Sic  lib.  xv.) 

Habitual  indolence  induced  the  younger  Dionysius 
to  maintain  the  peace  inviolable,  so  long  as  his  influ- 
ence continued  ;  but  the  Syracusans  being  torn  by 
intestine  commotions,  the  Carthaginians  persuaded 
themselves  that  thev  had  a  good  opportunity  of  ac- 
complishing their  favourite  <ibject,  the  reduction  of 
the  whole  island.  ( PiiU.  in  VU.  Tiinol.  Diod.  Sid) 
The  Syracusans  applied  to  Corinth  for  assi^itance, 
from  which  state  they  were  supplied  with  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Timo- 
leon.  (B.  C.  .Sil.)  It  would  be  some  relief  to  the 
mind,  wearied  with  contemplating  this  unvarying  se- 
ries of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  if  it  could  dwell  tor  a 
short  time  on  the  character  of  this  illustrious  person  ; 
but  the  limits  of  this  work  forbid  it. 

Timoleon,  though  opposed  by  a  superior  force, 
made  good  his  landing  in  Sicily,  at  '1  aurominium. 
Andromachus,  the  father  of  Timaeus  the  celebrated 
historian  of  Sicily,  then  possessed  that  doubtful  sort 
of  authority  at  Taurominium,  which  the  ancient  his- 
toriaus  describe  under  the  general  name  of  a  tyranny; 
by  which  they,  for  the  most  part,  intend  to  signify 
an  ascendency  in  the  public  affairs,  obtained  and  pre- 
.  served  only  oy  the  weight  of  talents  and  personal 
character,  which  contromed  the  laws,  while  it  affect- 
ed to  act  in  subserviency  to  them.  In  the  common- 
wealth of  Greece,  instances  of  this  sort  of  authority 
are  continually  occurring.  It  supplies  au  unanswer- 
able argument  against  the  theories  of  the  speculative 
republican,  when  we  find  the  democracies  of  Greece, 
each  in  its  turn,  yielding  to  this  kind  of  auth>nty  ; 
and  Rome,  in  every  periodof  hazard  and  public  calami- 
ty, compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  necessary  but  pe- 
rilous authority  of  a  dictator.  The  nature  of  this  ty- 
ranny seems  to  have  depended  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  him  who  possessed  it.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  hateful  than  the  authority  which  Diony- 
sius exercised,  whilst  the  sway  of  Andromachus,  ia 
his  city  Taurominium,  seems  to  have  been  most  gen- 
tle, and  most  salutary.  He  governed,  says  Plutarch, 
(iiyi<T*)  with  justice,  and  according  to  law.  The 
Carthaginians  threatened  Andromachus  with  their 
vengeance,  unless  he  dismissed  Timoleon  from  his 
territories.  {Plut.  in  Fit.  TimoL)  Plutarcii  has 
preserved  the  form  of  the  mi'Uace,  which  is  so  strik- 
ing, and  so  characteristic  of  tiiose  orirutal  manners, 
with  which  the  Carthaginians  were  still  imbued,  that 
it  should  not  be  passed  over.  Tlie  messenger  stretch- 
ed out  his  hand  with  the  palm  upward,  and  then 
turned  it  over,  implying  that  Taurominium  bhould  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Andromachus  appears 
to  have  estimated  the  menace  as  it  deservrd  :  he 
steadily  adhered  to  xXw  party  which  he  had  espoused ; 
and  thus  gave  occasion  to  that  rapid  and  glorious 
career  which  places  Timoleon  amongst  the  most  ce- 
lebrated commanders  of  aiitiquity.  Dismayed  by  the 
rapidity  of  Timoleon's  first  movements,  the  Cartha- 
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ginian  cotnmandcf  abandoDfd  hia  cause  with  inglorU 
OU9  precipitation.  He  returned  to  Carthage,  where, 
finding  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  strong  against  him, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Pint,  ubi  sup.)  In  the 
following  year,  the  Carthaginians  exerted  their  ut- 
most strength  to  crush  the  increasing  power  of  Ti- 
molcon,  and  recover  their  former  influence  in  Sicily. 
Seventy  thousand  land  forces,  two  hundred  ships  of 
war,  and  a  thousand  transports,  with  a  vast  equip- 
ment of  military  stores,  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Asdrubal  and  Hamilcar.  Timoleoo  had  not  pasj^ed 
the  interval  in  idleness,  the  art  of  war  was  progres- 
sively becoming  more  ao  object  of  attention  amongst 
the  Grecians,  and  Timnleun  was  one  of  those  wlio 
had  ^ost  succes^ifuUy  cultivated  it.  His  forces 
scarcely  amounted  to  7000,  and  even  these  were 
greatly  weakened  by  desertion  as  the  season  advan- 
ced. The  armies  met  near  the  river  Crimisus,  and  the 
Carthaginians  had  now  to  experience,  for  the  first 
time,  the  inefficacy  of  their  numbers,  when  opposed 
to  a  general  of  disciplined  valour  and  consummate  skill, 
(B.  C.  340.)  Their  immense  army  met  with  a  com- 
plete overthrow.  Ten  thousand  were  left  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  conquerors  were  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  their  wealthy  camp.  Disconcerted  as 
ihey  were  by  these  repeated  owrthrows,  the  Cartha- 
ginians still  made  a  shew  of  renewing  their  efforts ; 
but  their  preparations  seem  to  have  been  continued 
only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  a  negociation 
which  they  had  already  entered  upon  with  Timoleon. 
A  peace  was  the  consequence,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant  condition  was,  that  the  river  Lycus  should 
in  future  be  the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory in  Sicily  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  pledged  them- 
selves to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  Sicily.  It  is  to  this  period  we  must 
refer  the  attempt  of  Hanno  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion of  Carth.igc,  and  institute  arbitrary  power. 
Justin  (lib.  xxi.  c.  4.)  gives  ns  the  account  at  some 
length  ;  but,  as  is  common  to  him,  the  narrative  is 
obscure  and  inconsistent.  Hanno's  plan  was  to  as- 
semble the  whole  senate,  on  pretext  of  assisting  to 
celebrate  his  daughter's  marriage,  and  by  mixing 
poiion  with  their  wine  to  destroy  them  all.  The 
plot  was  discovered  ;  but  as  he  was  too  powerful  for 
the  senate  to  dare  at  once  to  punish  him,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  counteracting  his  scheme,  by 
pjiesing  a  law  to  regulate  the  expcnce  and  magni- 
licencc  of  wedding  feasts.  Hanno,  finding  that  sus- 
piciou  \va3  awakened,  retired  with  20,000  of  his  slaves 
to  his  country  seat ;  he  afterwards  yielded  to  the  su- 
perior forces  sent  out  against  him,  and  expiated  his 
lofatuatcd  ambition  by  a  cruel  death. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  world  was  now  excited 
by  the  surprising  successes  of  Alexander.  {jHttin, 
lib.  xxix.  c.  6.)  Carthage  could  not  regard  them 
with  indifference;  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  and  the 
transfer  of  its  commercial  greatiicts  to  Alexandria, 
which  it  was  boasted  would  speedily  become  the  em- 
porium of  the  world,  excited  their  fears  leM  the  for- 
ces which  had  overrun  the  whole  East  should  be  turn- 
od  to  their  shores,  and  that  Africa  should  be  called 
upon  to  cope  with  those  veteran  troops  which  Asia 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  resist.  They  adopted  a 
■chrme  not  onwortby  of  their  Dational  character. 
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They  selected  ose  Hatnilcar,  (sunumed  Rhodsnua,) 
a  man  eminent  for  his  eloquence  and  skill  in  negocia- 
tion, who,  representing  himself  as  an  exile  from  hia  ^ 
native  country,  procured,  through  the  intervention  of  aImi 
Parmenio,  an  introduction  to  Alexander,  and  obtain* 
ed  permission  to  accompany  him  in  all  his  expeditions. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  do  his  country  signal  service, 
by  communicating  all  Alexander's  plans,  and  appear* 
to  have  managed  this  most  difficult  duty  with  the  ut- 
most address ;  nevertheless  his  barbarous  and  ungrate- 
ful country  requited  him  by^a  cruel  death,  upon  a 
charge  that  he  had  failed  to  do  ail  that  iru  iu  lu« 
power. 

After  a  few  years,  we  find  the  Carthaginiaof  agaio 
embroiled  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 

Agathocles,  {Justin,  lib.  xxii.  c.  1.  Diod.  Sic.  lib. 
xix,  sub  init.)  by  an  almost  singular  union  of  courage, 
arlitice,  and  good  fortune,  had  raised  himself  from  ,„ 
the  lowest  condition  to  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse. 
But  this  unhopedfor  advancement  failed  to  satisfy 
his  ambition.  By  degrees  he  contrived  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  Grecian  dependencies  iu  Sicily,  and 
now  threatened  to  become  to  the  Carthaginians  a 
more  formidable  opponent  than  they  had  hitherto 
been  called  on  to  encounter.  In  the  first  instance, 
his  cause  had  been  espoused  by  the  Carthaginian 
commander  in  Sicily  ;  but  the  senate  quickly  saw  the 
impolicy  of  this  conduct,  and  found  that  they  were 
fanning  a  flame  by  which  themselves  Would  in  the 
end  be  consumed. 

They  determined  to  strengthen  their  forces  in  Si- 
cily ;  a  considerable  reinforcement  was  therefore  dis- 
patched, but  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and 
many  ships  of  war  and  transports  were  lost.  Notwith. 
standing  this  severe  reverse,  the  Carthaginian  general 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  40,000  foot,  and  5000 
horse.  With  these  he  succeeded  in  defeating  Aev 
thocles near  Himera,  (B.C. 309).  Their  success  in  ini*  &( 
engagement  was  principally  owing,  as  Diodorus  (lib» 
XXX, )  informs  us,  to  the  skill  of  the  slingers  from  the 
Balearic  Isles.  This  victory  involved  many  import- 
ant consequences.  All  the  principal  places  yielded 
to  the  conqueror,  and  Agathocles,  in  despair,  shut 
himself  up  in  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  invested 
the  place  with  their  whole  force  ;  when  Agatlioclei, 
finding  himself  deprived  of  all  resources,  and  on  the 
point  uf  falling  into  the  enemies*  handn,  adopted  tlie 
spirited  and  almost  incredible  determination  of  carry- 
ing the  war  at  once  into  Africa.  The  mouth  of  the  <'^— ^ 
harbour  was  closely  blockaded  by  the  Carth^giniaa  ^^*** 
fket,  yet  Agathocles  watched  his  opportunity  so  art- 
fully, and  availed  himself  of  circumstances  so  adroit- 
ly, that  he  managed  to  elude  their  vigilance,  aod 
sailed  straight  for  Africa.  The  Carthaginian  admi- 
ral was  not  slow  in  the  pursuit,  but  did  not  come 
up  with  the  Syracusan  fleet  till  they  were  in  sight  of 
the  African  coast.  A  partial  engagement  ensued, 
but  Agathocles  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  hia  maia 
object ;  he  made  good  his  landing,  and  then,  under 
pretence  of  fulfilling  a  vow  be  had  made  to  Cerrt 
and  Proserpine,  he  set  fire  to  hii  ships.  {JustiiLXX^ 
and  Diod,  xx.) 

The  consternation  at  Carthage,  when  the  news  of 
this  descent  of  Agathocles  arrived,  was  excetaitrc. 
The  fiower  of  tbcir  army  was  m  Sicily ;  tbctr  city 
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#«pare<l  for  Jefencci  and  the  countr)', 
for  a  long  period  been  exempt  from  the 
«r,  was  hlled  with  dismay  and  con- 
Dcles  advanced  to  Tunis,  and  ravaged 
kbourhood  of  Carthage.  In  this  con- 
o  and  Bomilcar  were  appointed  to 
)rce8,  which  had  been  hastily  brought 
eager  to  check  the  tyrant's  destruc- 
ley  instantly  took  the  field.  They 
no  small  confidence,  for  their  array 
ty  thousand,  while  that  of  Agathoclea 
t  to  fourteen  thousand  men.  This 
their  destruction  ;  they  were  routed. 
),  and  Bomilcar,  with  difficulty,  drew 
i  remains  of  his  army.  Diodorus  at- 
scomfiliire  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
omilcar,  who  covertly  aimed  at  the 
rity,  and  who  wished  to  convert  this 
(thoclea  into  an  tndtrunicnt  for  effect- 

of  Carthage  were  extremely  disheart- 
tilt  of  this  engagement,  as  they  per- 
ves  that  the  tutelar  deities  of  their 
nave  taken  part  against  them.  To 
Fended  deities,  they  resolved  to  re- 
ings  to  the  Tynan  Hercules  ;  and  as 
in  the  exact  performances  of  the  sa- 
fn,  they  made  horrible  atonement,  by 
undred  infants  of  the  noblest  families 
)  and  more  than  three  hundred  per- 
les  voluntarily  ofiFered  themselves  vic- 
K>dy  idol. 

Jispatchcd  messengers  to  Hamilcar, 
d  in  Sicily,  requiring  him  to  come  to 
country  :  lie  does  not,  however,  necm 
ware  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  the 
rnted  himself  with  dispatching  5000 
ng  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  he  thought 
Dcles  from  his  purpose;  but  in  an  at- 
le  it  by  night,  he  was  ttain,  and  his 
?ly  discomfited. 

'  time  Agathocles  had  made  himself 
)e  open  country,  and  Carthage  itself 
I,  liad  it  not  been  for  a  mutiny  which 
e  invader's  camp.  [Diod.  xx.)  He 
iA  in  quelling  the  mutiny,  but  by  it 
crippled,  3nd  he  w^s  constrained,  in- 
!ng  the  capital  itself,  to  be  content 
hg  to  detach  the  tribvitary  state;,  from 
le  contrived  also  to  delude  Ophelias, 
fler's  captains,  who  had  established 
laica,  to  co  operate  with  a  large  army ; 
H«t  him  in  becoming  sovereign  of 
las  ^Diod.  ubi  sup.)  little  suspected 
as  laid  tor  him  ;  he  jomed  Agatnocles 
blc  force;  but  Agathocles  caused  him 
id,  and  persuaded  the  troops  of  Cy- 
'ihcmselves  undrr  his  standnrd.  A 
us  time  was  taking  pldc-c  at  Carthage, 
hocles  had  received  linicly  mformn- 
ve  enabled  him  to  put  an  end  to 
Icar,  to  whose  treachtry  the  losb  of 
kd  been  attributed,  now  began  open- 
fe  designs  of  which  he  was  then  only 
'rttdcavourcd,  with  the  assistance  of 


some  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  contrived  to  assemble*    Carthage, 
to  get  forcible  possession  of  the  chief  autliority  in   '^"'Y"^^ 
Carthage.    His  scheme  was,  however,  fnistralcd,  and 
he  himself  crucified  in  the  mid^fof  the  forum.     He 
endured   his   sufferings  with  great  constancy  ;  and 
from  the  cross  he  harangued  the  multitude,  and  up- 
braided them  with-  their  ingratitude  to  ao  many  il- 
lustrious commanders.     The  singular  good  fortune  The  good 
of  Agathocles  now  began  to  fursake  him.   The  Car-  fortune  of 
thaginian  party  in  Sicily  made  such  rapid  progress,  Agathodca 
that  he  determined  to  leave  for  a  season  the  manage-  ^^  " 
ment  of  affjtrs  in  Africa,  and  to  return  to  Sicily. 
His  return  to  Sicily  was  as  fortunate  as  he  could 
have  hoped;  but  he  was  quickly  recalled,  by  the  news 
that  his  son    Archagathus  had  been  twice  defeated 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  that  he  Inhonrrd  under  the 
most  severe  want  of  provisions.     With  his  usual  ac- 
tivity,   he  returned   on    the    instant    to   Africa;  his 
troops  were  sunk  almost  into  a  state  of  despair  from 
want  of  food  ;  he  found  himself  tliereforc  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  en;;aging  immediately,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  an  entire  overthrow.     Tiie  tide  of  for- 
tune hid  now  ebbed  so  low  uiih  hi.n,  that  his  only 
anxit-ly  was   to  save  himself  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians.     He  succeeded,  after  He  rciire* 
great  exertion,  in  effecting  his  escape,  but  he  left  his  ^'"'^*™  Afri- 
children   and   his  remaining  troops  to  the  mercy  of  ^'* 
the  conqueror.     Ennigcd  to  find  themselves  thus  de- 
serted,  they  put  to   death  the  tyrant's  sons.     The 
Carthaginians,  however,   were  well  pleased  to  grant 
them  very  easy  terms,  and  purchased  the  cession  of 
those  strong  places  which  were  still  in  their  hands,  at 
the  price  of  300  talents  ;    engaging  to  give  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  enter  into  their  service  safe 
conduct  to  Sicily.     This  treaty  was  in  the  following 
year  ratified  by  Agathocles,  with  an  additional  ar- 
ticle, which,  avaihng  themselves  of  his   necessities, 
they  extorted,  viz.  that  all  those  cities  which  they 
had  formerly  posscRsed  in  Sicily  should  be   restored 
to  them,     Tiius  did  these  most  extraordinary  wars, 
which  had  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian name,  terminate  in  the  disappointment  and  dii- 
comfilure  of  their  enemy.     Their  effects,  however, 
did  not  cease  here ;  the  success  of  Agathocles  gave 
to  the  Romans  the  first  notion  of  the  practicability 
of  invading  Africa;    and   Livy    (lib.  xxviii.  c.  4-S.) 
makes  Scipio  expressly  quote  this  example,  to  justify 
the  opinion  he  had  given,  that  the  war  might  with 
advantage   be  transferred  to  the   enemy's   country. 
Diodorus  is  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  these  occurrencis,  that  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  point  out  the  peculiar  circumstances,  v.-hjch 
shew  the  intervention  of  an  over-ruling  Providence. 

Agathocles,  howrver,  did  not  entirely  forego  his  DeathofA- 
animosity  to  the  Carthaginians;  and  he  was  making  g»thode«. 
preparations  fur  another  war  when  death  put  an  end 
to  his  plans,  (B.  C.  298,)  and  gave  to  Sicily  a  pe- 
riod of  tranquillity  to  which  it  had  bo  long  been  a 
stranger. 

Circumstances  now  began  to  connect  the  Cartha-  Trcstv 
giniiins  and  Romans  with  each  other,  and  gradually  with  Rome 

fave  birth  to  those  jealouaies  which,  in  the  end,  pro-  renewed, 
uced  such  important  consequences.     The  arrival  of 
Pyrrhos  in  Italy,  equally  alarmed  both  nations,  and 
induced  them  to  renew  their  existing  treatiea  with 
4c 
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pCartKaKe.  an  additional  article,  by  which  they  agreed  mutually 
to  support  each  other  against  the  designs  of  thdt 
prince ;  and  not  to  enter  into  any  separate  treaty 
with  him,  inconsistent  with  this  defensive  alliance  : 
and  it  was  further  stipulated,  that  the  Carthagini- 
ans should  furnish  the  whole  of  the  shipping,  both 
transports  aiid  armed  gallies;  but  that  the  expense 
of  every  armament  should  be  defrayed  by  that  party 
in  whose  defence  it  was  employed.  In  compliance 
wuh  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  they  dispatched  a 
fleet  of  120  sail,  under  the  cummaiid  of  Mago,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  RomanR,  as  soon  as  thev  had 
learnt  that  Pyrrhus  was  actually  landed  :  {Juitin, 
jcviii.  c.  2.)  This  asoistance  the  Romans  declined. 
Mago  then  had  an  interview  with  Pyrrhus,  in  order 
to  fathom  hia  intentions  wuh  regard  to  Sicily,  of 
which  slate  the  Carthaginians  were  now  very  jea. 
lous.  Nor  waa  this  jealousy  unfounded  :  within  a 
very  short  period  Pyrrnus  rfc*?ived  an  invitation  from 
the  Syracusans  to  come  to  their  assistance  against 
one  Maetion,  who  was  supported  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  his  endeavours  to  usurp  the  supreme  au- 
thority. Pyrrhus  very  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  ;  be  was  happy  to  have  a  pretext  for 
quitting  Italy  ;  and  his  vanity  was  Battered  by  find- 
ing himself  called  upon  to  be  the  defender  of  the 
Grecian  colonies.      Having  sent   Cyrus  before  him 


PyrrUui 
enters  Si- 
cily. 


to  arrange  the  terms  of  his  reception,  he  set  sail 
from  Tarcntum  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  in  a  few 
days  landed  at  Tauromii.tum,  where  he  foutid  him- 
self at  the  head  of  30,000  foot,  and  2500  horse,  ex- 
elusive  of  his  Sicilian  auxiharies.  The  Carthagini- 
ans were  then  eccupied  m  the  siege  of  Syracuse, 
which  they  immediately  abandoned.  Agrigentum 
expelled  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  the  conqueror;  £ryx  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  no  town  of  any  importance  remained  to  the 
Carthaginians  except  Lilybxum.  This  city  had  al- 
ways been  esteemed  one  of  the  keys  of  Sicily,  and 
the  exertions  made  in  defence  of  it,  were  propor- 
tionate to  its  importance.  Tlie  Carthaginians  were, 
however,  so  cast  down  by  the  king's  previous  suc- 
cesses, that  tht^^y  offered  to  abandon  all  their  claims 
on  Sicily,  if  he  would  allow  them  to  n?tain  Lily- 
baeum.  Flushed  with  good  fortune,  Pyrrhus  rcjfct- 
ed  the  offer  ;  a  conduct  he -had  reason  to  repent,  for 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  after  he  had 
pressed  the  town  to  the  utmost.  Disheartened  by 
this  failure,  he  determined,  with  his  usual  levity,  to 
abandon  Sicily  entirely,  aud  to  set  sail  for  Rhegium  ; 
but  he  was  met  at  sea  by  a  strong  squadron,  which 
had  been  fitted  out  on  purpose  to  intercept  him  :  thus 
he  was  constrained  to  adventure  an  engagement,  in 
It  defeated  which  he  was  so  completely  defeated,  thdt  he  reach- 
at  aea  by  ed  Locn  with  only  ten  ships,  and  from  thence,  with 
theCartha-  difficulty,  marched  to  Tarentum.  The  Carthagini 
ans  immediately  set  about  reducing  the  Sicilian  towns, 
which  had  been  before  in  their  posseesion,  atid  settled 
their  affairs  in  Sicily  upon  a  firmer  footing  than  ever. 

We  have  now  reached  that  period  when  Rome 
and  Carthage,  which  had  for  some  time  menaced 
each  other  from  a  distance,  came  actually  in  contact; 
when  the  great  question,  whether  the  seat  of  univer- 
sal empire  should  be  fixed  in  Africa  or  in  Europe 
was  decided.     Before  we  enter  into  the  detail  of  cir- 
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cumcitances  which  gave  risf  to  the  first  Panic  war.    Cm 
it  will  be  expedient  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the 
actual  state  of  Carthage,  the   extent  of  her   dooti- 
nion,  and  the  nature  of  her  influence.  • 

The  limits  of  the  Carthaginian  d'lminiona  in  A-  Surt 
frica  had  been  progressively  advanced,  tdl  they  cx-  tUtt 
tended  from  the  western  borderi  of  Cyrenaica  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules :  but  at  this  dihtdnce  of  tune, 
and  with  our  scanty  means  of  information,  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  the  various  stages  of  this  progres 
sion.  The  period  in  which  the  Carthaginians  firet 
settled  in  Spain  is  involved  in  great  obscurity ;  liut 
as  Diodorus  intimates  that  the  mines  ot  Spain  were 
the  great  nerve  of  the  Carthaginian  puwer,  by  which. 
they  were  enabled  to  fit  out  such  wonderful  Arets, 
and  bring  such  formidable  armies  into  the  6eld,  we 
may  conclude  that  they  had  established  themselvrt  is 
that  country  at  a  very  early  period,  previously  to  the 
reigns  not  only  of  Darius  aud  Xerxes,  but  abo  of 
Cyruu  himself. 

Justin  states,  that  they  were,  in  the  firtt  inttance, 
led  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  with  a  new 
of  assisting  that  sister  colony  which  the  Phoeuicians 
had  established  at  Gades,  (lib.  xliv.  c.  5.)  The  »»• 
sistance  afforded  by  them  was  effectual  in  defending 
it  against  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  people; 
but  not  content  with  this,  they  managed  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  colony  itself,  and  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince in  which  it  was  situated.  This  event  probably 
took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
after  the  foundation  of  Carthage;  for  Diodorus  du- 
tiiictly  (states,  (lib.  v.  c.  1 .  ^  that  -at  this  time  a  co- 
lony was  established  in  Ebusut,  (now  Ivica),  and 
in  all  likelihood  the  whole  of  the  Balearic  islaudi, 
were  colonised  at  the  same  time  :  Now,  it  •ccini 
reasonable  to  suppo'^e,  that  the  advance  of  the  Car- 
thaginian colonization  was  progressive,  and  there- 
fore that  the  settlement  at  Cadiz  would  be  subse- 
quent to  that  at  Ebusus ;  hence,  we  may  perhaps  b« 
allowed  to  infer,  that  the  Carthaginians  made  their 
first  descent  into  Spain  about  160  years  after  the 
building  of  their  city.  Nevertheless,  it  appears,  ^m 
the  accounts  of  Livy  and  Polybius,  that  the  grral- 
est  part  of  Spain  remained  uQsulidued  ttU  the  wars 
of  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal. 

In  Sardinia,  their  settlements  were  almost  coeval  Fn** 
with  their  existence  as  a  people  ;  the  whole  isUnd  ^"^'^ 
appears  to  have  been  in  subjection  to  them  at  the  p»-  ^'"^ 
nod  of  their  first  treaty  with  the  Romans. 

Corsica,  too,  was  occupied  by  them  from  vtry  (jii 
ancient  limes :  they  probably  succeeded  tmme* 
diately  to  that  colony  which  the  Phocxans  were 
compelled  to  abandon.  Herodotus  (lib.  vii.)  men- 
tion* the  Corsicans  among  those  nations  which  were 
united  to  form  that  vast  armament  with  which  the 
Carthaginians  invaded  Sicily  in  the  days  of  Gehw- 

The   small    islands  of    Mclita  and   Gaulot  (rratv 
Malta  and  Goza)   were  likewise  in  subject i  ^z 

Carthaginians.      According  to  Diodorui,  i  ^ 

landj   were   tirit  peopled,  either  from  Carthage  ^«Dt 
Phoenicia.  ( DiorL  Sic.  lib.  v.  c.  2.) 


This  rapid  survey  may  suffice  to  give  ob 
of  the  actual  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  i 
The  Romans,  on  the  other  side,  had  now  l 
feel  their  strength,  aud   were  considerable  c- 
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inir  recent  laeeesi  sgaiott  Pyrrhus.  That  experi- 
^  1  rrcl  commander  foresaw  ilie  collision  which  was 
^ejifcout  to  take  place  between  these  powerful  rivals, 
Msiaid  it  said,  upon  leaving  Sicily,  to  have  pointed  out 
Wffcij>»t  island  as  the  subject  and  the  first  tccne  of  the 
II^MOntest.  (Plutarch,  in  vit.  Pi/nhi.) 
i'  -  Notwithstanding  the  Carthaginians  had  been  thus 
e  Dccessful  in  dislodging  the  Epirots  from  Sicily,  they 
i ,  ad  6t]U  two  powerful  enemies  to  contend  with,  the 
J:  >yracu»n8and  thtf  Mamertioei.  The  former  had  re- 
l  fnily  appointed  Hiero  for  their  leader,  who  is  uni- 
^  ormly  represented  by  the  ancient  historians  as  acon- 
.  ummate  hero,  and  most  amiable  prince  :  under  his 
Mii'.mand  the  Syracusan  forces  obtained  several  con- 
■Ijle  advantages  over  the  Carthaginians.  (See 
■{.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  4. ;  Theocrit.  in  IdyHio,  16.; 
^      Pind,  mOttfrnp.  1.) 

*  The  Mamertines  were  originally  a  body  of  Cam- 
"  1  mercenaries,  which  Agathocles  had  retained 

service.     They   were  afterwards  involved  m  a 

tc  with  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  as   to  their 

^       lyiiL  of  giving  votes  in  the  election  of  magistrates; 

*  tbe  consequence  of  which   was,  an  agreement  that 
'       ■^-    C:impanians  should   evacuate   Sicily  within  a  li- 

time.      Under  pretence  of  embarking  for  their 
C-    nauvc  couoLry,  they   retired  to  Messina,  of  which 
%     town  they  took   possession  by   treachery,  expelling 
or  assassinating  all   the  mhabitants,  and  assuming  to 
-tLcouelves  the   name  of  Mamertini,  a  word  which, 
■  in  the  ancient  language  of  southern  Italy,  is  used 
to  signify  a  warlike  people. 

In  this  horrid  action  they  soon  found  imitators : 
Some  Roman  troops,  to  the  number  of  about  4000, 
bad  been  posted  at  Hhegium,  during  the  late  wars 
tn  Italy,  under  the  command  of  one  D^^cius,  a  Cam> 
1  ;  these,  assisted  by  the  Mamertines,  murder- 
-•  citizens,  and  seized  their  property  ;  but  they 
were  speedily  punished  by  the  Romans  with  exem- 
plary* vigour.  The  Mamertines,  on  their  tide,  were 
closely  pressed  by  Hiero,  who  was  eager  to  retaliate 
npon  them  the  injuries  they  had  committed.  They 
«k-rre  at  length  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  they 
resolved  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first  power 
that  could  afford  them  protection  ;  but  being  divid< 
ed  in  tiieir  choice,  one  party  made  an  offer  of  sub- 
mission  to  the  Carthaginians,  another  to  the  Ro- 
OUas.  The  latter  scrupled  to  avow  themselves  the 
protectors  of  a  crime  which  they  had  so  lately  punish- 
ed ;  but  while  they  hesitated,  the  Carthaginians,  a- 
liailing  themselves  of  the  delay,  ai<d  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  own  military  stations,  got  the  start 
of  their  rivals,  and  were  received  into  Messina.  * 
7hi6  unexpected  advantage,  gained  by  a  power  of 
wliich  they  bad  so  much  rc4soo  to  be  jealous,  roused 
the  Rom^is :  they  instantly  sent  orders  to  the  coo- 
•txl  Appiuii  Claudius,  who  had  charge  of  the  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium,  to  assemble  all 
the  shipping  which  could  be  found  uii  tbe  coast,  from 
7arTntum  to  Naples,  and  to  pass  with  his  army  into 
Sicily.  As  soon  as  hio  fleet  appeared,  the  party  in 
the  city  which  had   favoured  the  admission  of  the 
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Romans  took  arms,  and  forced  the  CarthBginians  to  Carthage. 

evacuate  the  place.     {Poltfb.  lib.  i.)  «— -.^^..^r* 

Thus  commenced  the   first  Punic  war.     The  first  First  Punic 

object  of  either  party  was  no  more  than  to  command  war. 

the  passage  of  the  straits,  by  securing  the  possession- 

of  Messina  ;  but  their  views  were  gradually  extend- 
ed,  and  tbe  contest  quickly  assumed  its  real  form,  a 
struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island  and 
the  dominion  of  the  seas.     Unfitted  as  the  Romans 
were,  both  by  their  habits  and  by  the  nature  of  their 
resources,  for  a  naval  war,  yet  the  commanding  aspect 
of  their  first   descent   on  Sicily,   induced    Hiero    to 
unite  with  them.    The  small  force  which  Appius  had 
so  hastily  transported,  was  replaced  by  tw^o  consular 
armies  J    these  were   sufficiently  powerful  to  make 
Hiero  tremble  in   his  capital ;  he   had  also  grounds 
for  suspecting  the  intentions  of  the  Carthaginians 
towards  him,  and  he  was  influenced  perhaps  by  that 
hereditary  animosity  which   the  people  of  Syracuse 
must  have  felt  against  the  Carthaginian  name.     All  Reason* 
or  any  of  these  reasons  may  be  sufficient  to  account  f<""  Hiero'* 
for  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  him.     The  ac-  '''?'j"j5^ 
cession  of  Hiero  to  the   Roman   cause,  altered  the  ''""'^*^°"* 
whole  character  of  the  war.     It  enabled  the  Romans 
to  plan  and  to  execute  designs  which,  under  other 
circumstances,    must  have   been   impossible.      The 
Carthaginians   were   not   dispirited   by  this  sudden 
change  ;  they  made  new  levies  in  Gaul  and  Liguria  ; 
reinforced  their   armies  ;  and  fixing  on  Agrigentum 
as   their  principal  miUtary  station,  they  appointed 
Hanno  commander  of  their  forces-      The  Roman 
army  was  engaged  hi  the  siege  of  Agrigentum  when 
Hanno  assumed   the  command ;  he  immediately  led 
his  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  place.     A  severely 
contested  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
victorious.     The  possession  of  Agrigentum  wai  the  Capture  of 
first  fruit  of  their  victory  ;  it  served  also  to  establish  Agrigcn- 
the  wavering  fidehty  of  Hiero,  and  confirm  his  ad- ^""^ 
hercnce  to  the  cau<«e  he  had  espoused.    [Poltfb.  lib.  i, 
p.  29.  Edit.Casaub.) 

The  Romans  perceiving  that,  notwithstanding  their 
success  by  land,  their  coasts  of  Italy  still  continued 
open  to  the  depredations  of  the  Carthaginian  fleets; 
resolved  at  once  to  equip  a  fleet  which  might  enable  TheRo- 
them  to  cope  with  their  foe,  even  on  his  own  peculiar  mans  equip 
element.  This  attempt,  so  bold  in  its  conception,  a  fl<;et. 
aiid  so  important  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  indu- 
ced Poly bius,  (as  he  himself  states, )  to  write  t  he  history 
of  this  war,  "  in  order  that  the  circumstances  winch 
attended  the  first  formation  of  the  Roman  marine 
might  never  be  forgotten."  A  Carihagniun  vessel, 
which  had  been  e.-cidentally  stranded  at  Messina,  ser- 
ved them  for  a  model,  and  within  the  short  period  of 
sixty  day?,  they  had  fitted  out,  and  manned  for  nea^ 
lOOgalliesof  five  benches  of  oars  and  twenty  trirtmes. 
These  vessels  were  extrem>."Iy  rude,  both  in  their  ma- 
terials and  construction,  yet  the  labour  of  buildm^ 
them  must  have  been  immense*  as  a  quinquereine  was 
capable  of  carrying  300  rowers  and  200  fighting  men. 
While  the  gallies  were  building,  the  Romans  exer- 
cised their  rowers  on  benches  erected  on  the  beach. 
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And  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  advantage  which 
ihe  Carthafrinians  were  likely  to  derive  from  their 
superior  Feamanship,  they  invented,  (or  rather  in  the 
opinion  of  some  writers,  improved,)  llie  machine  cal- 
led the  cori'us,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  grapple 
and  bind  the  vessels  together,  bo  as  to  give  to  thr>ir 
soldiers  full  scope  for  the  exertion  of  their  bodily 
Strength  and  activity. 

In  the  first  rencontre  of  the  hostile  fleets,  the  Car- 
thaginians were,  as  it  might  be  expected,  successful ; 
but  in  a  subsequent  engagement,  they  met  with  a  se- 
vere chrclc,    and    their   admiral,    Hanniba],   having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  ships,  with  difficvilty  made 
his  escape.     The  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  had 
now  devolved  upon  the  consul  Duilius,  to  whom  is 
attributed  the  invention  of  the  Corvus.    He  engaged 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  without  delay,  and  by  the  help 
of  bis  new  engine  succeeded  in  giving  them  a  com- 
plete overthrow.    (B.   C.  260.)      The  loss  of  the 
Carthaginians  is  variously  related  ;   Hannibul,  having 
been  obliged  to  abandon  his  own  vessel  to  the  enemy, 
returned  to  Carthage,   where  he  obtained  reinforce- 
ments for  his  shattered  fleet.     Putting  to  sea  again, 
he  steered  for  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  where  he  was 
•urpnsed  by  the  Romans  while  at  anchor,  who  car- 
ried off  some  of  his  ships,  and  look  great  numbers  of 
his  men  prisoners  :  this  so  incensed  the  rest,  that  they 
seized  tneir  admiral  and  crucified  him.     The  affairs 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  had,  in  this  interval,  as- 
sumed a   more  favourable  aspect.     Hamilcar*  their 
commander,  availing  himself  uf  a  dispute  which  had 
occurred  between  the  Roman  legions  and  their  auxi- 
liaries, 8\irprised  their  camp,  put  four  tliousand  to 
the  sword,  and  dispersed  the  rest.     Notwithstanding 
this  disaster,  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  was  still 
sustained  by  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  the  consul 
Florus,  while  his  colleague  Cornelius  Scipio,  made  a 
descent  on  Corsica*  and  menaced  the  coasts  of  Sar- 
dinia.    Several  engagements,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
ensued  with  various  results,  but  for  the  most  part  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Romans,  who  were  thus,  by  de- 
grees, encouraged  to  prepare  for  an  invasion  of  Africa 
Itself,  as  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  oblige 
the  enenrty  to  evacuate  Sicily.   {Poft/h.  lib.  1.  p.  2'2.) 
In  the  ninth  yenr  of  the  war,  the  consuis  Manluis, 
Dulso,  and  Attilius  Regolus,  with  the  fleet  under 
their  command,  consisting  of  3.50  gallies  of  different 
sizes,  held   their  rendezvous  at   Messina.      Having 
taken  their  land  forces  on  board,  they  proceded  along 
the  coast.     The  Carthaginian  fleet,  which,  as  to  the 
number  of  vessels,   was  about  equal,    was  lying    at 
Lilybzum,  under  the  command  of.  Hanno  and  Ha- 
milcar.     The  hostile  sqitadrons   met  near   Heraclea 
Minoa.     The    Roman  commanders    drew    up    their 
fleet  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  the  Cartiiagintans  were 
m  hne.     The  consuls  observing   that  this  line  was 
weak  towards  the  centre,  caused  it  to  be  vigoruu:ily 
attacked  iu  that  part.     A  most  obstinate  conflict  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  who 
lost  in  the  action  only  24  gnllies,  whilst  the  Car(ha 
ginians  had  iiO  sunk  and  6'S  taken.     After  the  battle, 
Hainilcar  sent  Hdiino  to  make  proposals  of  peace  to 
the  consuls,  wliich  being  rejected,  the  war  contmutrd 
to  rage  wdh  as  much  fierccncbs  as  ever;  and  the  con- 
»0ul5  soon  after  setting  sail  for  Africa,  landed  without 


opposition  near  Clupra ;  or,  as  Polybiut  calls  iU 
Aspis.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  and  a»to« 
nishment  which  the  news  of  the  Roman  invasioo 
caused  at  Carthage.  These  were,  however,  in  some 
degree  diminished  by  the  intelligence  that,  contented 
with  ravaging  the  whole  country  almost  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  capital,  one  of  the  consuls  had  returned 
to  Rome  with  the  best  pnrt  of  the  troops,  leaving  the 
management  of  the  war  to  lii^  colleague  Regulus* 
with  only  4-0  ships,  15.000  foot,  and  500  horse. 
Hamilcar  was  recalled  from  Stcdy,  and  was  jomcU 
with  AsilrubHl  and  Bostar,  in  the  command  of  the 
army.  Regulus  having  spent  the  winter  at  Clypca* 
hearing  that  the  Carthaginian  army  was  m  motion^ 
advanced  with  his  forces,  and  encamped  upun  the 
Bagrada  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage.  Here 
he  is  said  to  have  met  with  that  monstruus  serpent, 
of  which  several  ancient  writers  make  mention :  the 
descriptions  are  probably  hyperbolical,  vet  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  all  credit  to  a  story  lur  which 
there  arc  so  many  authorities.  (  Val.  Muxiwtua.  lib.  i. 
c.  S.     Liv  epil.  lib.  xxx.) 

The  Carthaginian  genirals  advanced  to  give  htm 
battle,  but  most  unwisely  took  up  a  po«iition  in 
ground  that  was  unflt  fur  the  operations  of  elephants 
or  horse,  in  which  the  great  part  of  their  Htrengih 
consiittcd.  Regulus  profited  by  this  mistake,  attack* 
ed  them  in  the  night,  and  entirely  defeated  them- 
This  victory  was  productive  of  the  moat  important 
consequences  ;  Utica  opened  its  gates,  Tunis  vu 
forced  to  submit,  and  nothing  now  remained  but  td 
lay  siege  to  Carthage  itself. 

To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  Carthaciniaoi, 
their  territory  was,  at  this  time,  invaded  by  the  No* 
midians,  who  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages. 
The  Roman  consul,  elated  by  his  good  fortune,  and 
desirous  to  terminate  the  war  before  the  arrival  of  a 
successor,  offered  to  treat  with  the  vanquished,  but  on 
terms  so  extravagant  that  they  were  at  once  rejected 
by  the  senate. 

At  this  conjuncture,  a  Carthaginian  officer  wbo 
had  been  sent  to  Greece  to  levy  soldiers,  returned 
with  a  body  of  mercenaries,  amongst  whom  was  one 
Xantippus,  a  Spartan,  who  had  some  reputation  for 
military  science.  To  him  the  command  of  the  rt» 
mainiiig  forces  was  entrusted  ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
infu!iiiig  into  them  some  knowledge  of  the  Grecian 
tactics,  and  an  unbounded  confidence  iu  bin  own  sktU 
and  experience.  Regulus  was  httle  prepared  lor  this 
change;  when  he  saw  the  Carthaginian  army  again  ad- 
vancing, flushed  with  the  hope  of  new  victonek,  he  at 
once  led  his  men  to  the  attack,  and  ventured  even  to 
cross  the  river  which  separated  the  two  armies.  This 
rashness  led  to  the  enure  de«truclioo  of  his  army. 
Xantippus  profited  to  the  utmost  of  his  aniafiroaict's 
misconduct,  and  only  two  thousand  of  the  Romaas 
escaped  from  the  field.  Regulus  himself  wa^  taken 
prisoner.  The  C  irthaguiians  treated  all  their  cap« 
lives  with  great  humanity  except  the  generaL  Tw 
story  of  his  sufietings  and  constancy  is  well  known* 
Xantippus,  to  whose  conduct  the  whole  uf  this  suc- 
cess n^ust  be  atiributed,  withdrew  from  Carthage 
immcdiaicly  afterwards.  *•  Wt»cly  and  prudcnliy 
(saya  Pulybius.)  n^  the  splendour  uf  his  action  mu 
have  excited  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  cavy  sufficic 
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i^aj?^  to  overwlielm  even  a  citizen ;   ho«r  much  more  a 
"i""^  stranger  and  a  foreigner."     [Vohfh.  p.  37.   Appian. 
in  Libtfcix,  tub  init.) 

The  Romans  sent  nut  a  strong  squadron  to  bring 
off  the  remains  of  the  defeated  army  ;  but  in  the  pas- 
sage to  Sicily  on  their  return,  they  met  with  a  dread- 
ful tempest,  in  which  they  lost  almost  their  whole 
fleet.  This,  and  several  subsequent  calamities,  so 
greatly  dispirited  them,  that  they  determined  for  a 
season  to  lay  aside  all  naval  operations.  The  Cartha- 
ginians were  thus  left  masters  of  the  sea.  The  theatre 
of  war  was  now  again  removed  to  Sicily,  where  it 
raged  with  unabated  violence.  Tlie  aifaira  of  the 
Cartha^j^inians  were  in  a  state  of  progressive  deteriora- 
iiicar  jjjjj,^  jjii  jjig  appointment  of  Hamilcar,  sumaroed 
Barcas,  to  the  chief  command.  His  valour  and  en- 
terprise restored  for  a  short  time  the  drooping  for- 
tunes of  his  country,  but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged 
to  yield.  The  Romans  had  soon  become  sensible  of 
the  absolute  necessity  they  were  under  of  restoring 
their  ships ;  and  they  did  so  with  a  resolution  ana 
vigour  which  enabled  them  once  more  to  prevail  over 
the  superior  skill  and  address  of  their  enemy.  Ano* 
ther  defeat  at  sea  compelled  Hamilcar  to  seek  for 
peace.  (B.  C.  242.)  It  was  granted,  but  upon  con- 
ditions  so  harsh,  and  dictated  by  the  Romans  with 
so  much  insolence,  that  Hamilcar  from  that  moment 
conceived  an  invincible  aversion  to  the  Roman  name. 
h^"fi  T  ^^  concluded  peace,  only  that  he  might  give  his 
iic  w"r.  country  time  to  breathe,  and  that  they  might  after- 
'  wards  be  able  to  chastise  the  insolence  to  which  they 
were  at  present  compelled  to  submit.  The  terms  of 
peace  were  these:  That  the  Carthagrinians  should 
evacuate  Sicily ;  that  they  should  not,  for  the  future, 
make  war  on  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  or  any  of  his 
allies  ;  that  they  should  release  all  Roman  captives 
without  ransom  ;  and  within  twenty  years,  pay  to 
the  Romans  a  sum  of  three  thousand  Euboic  talents.* 
The  people  of  Rome  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  till 
they  had  sent  ten  commissioners  into  Sicily  to  examine 
into  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  By  these,  some  ad- 
ditional articles  were  added  of  inferior  importance, 
but  still  harsher  tendencv.  The  ratifications  were 
then  interchanged,  and  Asdrubal  retired  to  Lilybteum, 
where  he  resigned  to  Gisco  the  care  of  transporting 
the  troops  to  Africa.     {Polybitu  ubi  supra.) 

Thus,  after  twenty-three  years  continuance,  ended 
the  first  Punic  war ;  leaving  the  contending  parties 
weakened,  indeed,  but  not  dispirited  ; — with  their  re- 
sources exhausted,  but  their  mutual  animosity  increa- 
sed and  exasperated  beyond  measure.  The  excellent 
PolybiuB,  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  of  the  contest,  gives  the  preference  ta 
the  Roman  soldiers  above  the  Carthaginian  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  allows,  that  Hamilcar  Barcas  proved 
himself,  both  in  bravery  and  conduct,  the  greatest 
captain  of  the  age. 

>/  the       Carthage  had  no  sooner  relieved  itself  from  the 
^*'        pressure  of  this  bloody  and  expensive  war,  than  it 
found  itself  involved  in  another,  which  had  very  near- 
ly pri.vt  d  fatol.     The  mercenary  troops,  when  they 
xetumed  to  Africa,  found  that  the  public  treasury 


was  too  much  exhausted  to  diaeharge  their  arrears  of  Cartha{e. 
pay.  They  quickly  became  clamorous,  and  committed  ''""Hi''"^ 
the  greatest  disorders  in  the  city.  The  senate  endea- 
voured to  pacify  them,  by  giving  a  sum  of  money  for 
their  present  subsistence,  and  persuading  them  to  re- 
tire to  Sicca,  promising  that  when  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  arrived  from  Sicily,  all  their  demands 
should  be  satisfied.  At  Sicca,  they  quickly  became 
more  licentious!  than  ever ;  and  Hanno,  one  of  the 
Suffetcs,  was  sent  to  allay  their  discontents.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Sicca,  lie  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
preposterous  and  imprudent  manner.  He  expatiated 
upon  the  poverty  and  distresses  of  the  state ;  and, 
instead  of  answering  the  high  expectations  of  the  dis- 
contented, he  desired  them  to  be  satisfied  with  recei- 
ving part  of  their  pay,  and  remit  the  remainder  to 
meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  mercenaries  were  highly  exasperated  by  these 
disappointments ;  and  still  more,  when  they  saw 
their  cause  entrusted  to  Hanno,  to  whom  their  merits 
and  services  were  utterly  unknown,  while  neither  Ha- 
milcar, nor  any  of  the  officers  under  u  hom  they  had 
8er\-ed  in  Sicily,  came  forward  on  the  occasion.  Im- 
mediately they  had  recourse  to  arms  ;  and  advancing^ 
to  Tunis,  they  encamped  before  it,  with  a  force  little 
short  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Carthaginians, 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  such  a  body  of 
irritated  enemies,  endeavoured  to  soothe  them  with 
promises  and  concessions.  Alter  much  discussion, 
the  mutineers  consented  to  refer  their  claims  to  Gisco 
for  decision.  He  had  obtained  the  affection  and  con- 
fidence of  the  troops,  when  left  by  Hamilcar  in  com- 
mand at  Lilybseum.  Relying  on  their  tried  attach- 
ment, he  set  out  at  once  to  the  camp  near  Tunis.  Ha- 
ving conferred  with  the  several  olnccrs  apart,  and  ex- 
postulated with  them  in  a  firm  yet  insinuating  man- 
ner on  their  misconduct,  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  to  consent  to  take  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  ;  when  on  a  sudden  all  his  la- 
bours were  frustrated  by  the  machinations  of  two 
miscreants,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as  lead- 
ers in  the  mutiny.  Spondius  was  a  mercenary  slave 
from  Rome,  and  dreaded  to  fall  again  into  his  master's 
power ;  and  Mathos,  who,  though  an  African  and 
free  burn,  had  been  very  active  in  exciting  the  rebel- 
lion, and  was  appreliensive  of  the  punishment  which 
awaited  him  from  the  Carthaginians.  Inflamed  by 
the  artifices  and  misrepiesentations  of  these  men,  the 
troops  at  once  n>jected  all  means  of  cojicihation,  sei- 
zed Gi^co  and  his  attendants,  and  loaded  them  with 
irons.     (  Pofyb.  y.  6»,  69,  70. ) 

Carthage  was  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  The  mer- 
distress  ;  the  tributary  states  of  Africa  joined  them-  ""»"** 
selves  to  the  mutinei  rs  ;  niid  thus  she  saw  herself  sur-    '^  '^^ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  active  and  irritated  enemies, 
and  deprived,  ut  the  sunic  time,  of  all  lu  r  resources 
and  accustomed  mt  ans  of  defence.     Notwithstanding 
these  adverse  circumstances,  she  did  not  dt&pnnd.   All 
citi/.ens  capable  ot  b-  aring  arms  were  mustered,  new 
levies  were  made  wherever  soldiers  could  be  procured, 
and  the  fleet  was  refitted  with  all  exped.tion.     The 
command  of  the  forces  was  given  to  Hanno,  who  at 
firit  gained  some  slight  advantages ;  but  was  soon  af< 
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Cxrthaffe  ttr  •urpnied  m  bit  amp,  aeJ  fw«  iiifft'r«4  the  ««•' 
OCnSDei  topoiirw  tbcmtclTri.  without  oppo»ition,  of 
ihr  uttimtj*  which  coHnccfd  iW  citT  with  the  main 
land  of  Afrkii-  T>j  rt-meiif  %ht3t  dtvastrrv,  HimiU 
car  Btreat  atai  onc^  tnore  cklled  to  tlif  head  of  af- 
fairi.  He  mircHrd  agiinRt  %hr  eiirmjr  with  about 
10,000  Bien*  h<jr»r  md  font,  which  wrrc  all  the 
triiup«  ihf  Curthsg-inisnt  could  «  that  umc  aj(>Aembtf 
fnr  ihnr  drfrarc.  H^Ting  paMcd  the  Bignda  by  ■ 
tttntAgtm^  hr  gt^  battU*  1 1  the  mrreentiieft  tnd  com* 
pirtrly'  fiffi-atrd  ihfiti.  kiUi'^g  ktx  thciuftaDd,  «iul  im- 
kiitg  liro  thausaixl  pnsa;.er«.  Not  withstanding  thtsi 
dcfrai,  the  mnlconHftt*  had  Mill  isuch  adniaUge  of 
ouniber*,  thtt  their  «fmif,  under  Sponditit,  snif  Au* 
tonitut  a  Oxul«  were  nblr  to  surround  that  of  Hv* 
(nil ear.  So  compli-tcljr  wa*  thu  fffVctrd,  ihit  tbu 
whole  army  must  have  l>«n  destroyed*  had  k  not 
hipjieiird  that  a  youn^  Nuoiidiati  ol  rank,  by  ftaitie 
NsnivaiiUi,  being  utruck  with  sdotirfitioii  for  H*mil- 
cst't  character  and  lalcnti,  c»me  over  to  iiim  with 
two  thousand  horae.  Thui  strengthened,  he  wu  en* 
abkd  to  ^i<?e  battle  on  more  $<|ud1  tvrm«.  After  a 
tnoit  obitinate  conflict,  in  which  ten  thousand  of  the 
mutiaMra  i/rert  kdledt  he  rensaincd  master  of  tht  field. 
Tfat  jpcnius  of  Ha^milcar  rnabled  him  to  lurmount  all 
the  diilicuttict  which  opposed  hiin.  The  war  conti' 
nued  for  three  year*  and  four  months,  and  was  carried 
on  with  extreme  cruelty  on  both  nidcb  ;  Mich  (fiiya 
Polybius)  as  had  never  before  been  wjlncincd.  It« 
coacluiioni  waj  rsuch  mure  fortunate  than  the  Car- 
thaginians could  liave  been  warroiitcd  to  t-Epecti  they 
ttiirrvUtned  all  A (rica  in  inbjectinti,  and  rrt cngcd 
tlieoiselvei  on  the  first  insligdtor*  of  the  rtbflUotJ*  by 

9.  C.  49S,  the  infliction  of  the  nwwt  cmcl  tortures.  (B.  C.  23c. 
PoltfhiuXf  lib.  i.  tub^He^ ) 

During  the  Libyan  war*  the  merct>n»rie8  stationed 
m  Sardinia  had  declared  against  the  Carthaginians, 
and  po?»i?;scd  thetns«lveft  of  all  the  stroiig  pldcen  in 
the  island.  The  Romans  not  only  gave  countenance 
to  this  revolt,  but  actually  sent  the  consul  Sempro- 
niuB  With  a  fleet  to  support  the  njalcontents.  The 
Carthaginians  being  exhausted  by  their  domestic  dis- 
asters, were  obliged  to  surrender  the  island  without 
rests  tan  ce,  and  to  purchase  a  continuance  of  the  peace 
by  a  present  of  twelve  hundred  talents. 

Hamilcar,  by  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  Libyan 
war,  had  restored  tranquillity  to  his  country  j.  but  he 
found  that  she  would  be  still  unable  to  cope  with  her 
haughty  rival.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  under* 
take  the  entire  conquest  of  Spain,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  supply  to  the  Carthaginians  both  a  school  of 
military'  discipline  and  a  magazine  of  warlike  stores 
whenever  they  should  renew  the  contest  with  Rome. 
Hamilcar  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  hatred  to 
the  Roman  name;  he  publicly  avowed  the  motives 
of  his  expedition,  and  took  with  him  Hannibal  hig 
■on,  and  Hasdrubal  his  son-in-law,  having  inspired 
lliem  both  with  an  implacable  aversion  against  those, 
whom  he  considered  as  tlic  destroyers  of  his  coun- 
try's grandeur.  ( Pottfb,  lib,  iii.  p.  167. )  Nine  years 
he  fought  in  Spain,  subjecting  either  by  force  or  by 
persuasion,  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  to  the 

Death  of      Carthaginian  power,  and  at  last  fell  gloriously  in  the 

Haioilcar.  field  of  battle  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  ( Polifo.  lib.  ii. 
p.  90.  Liv.  lib.  xxi.  c.  2.)    The  army  elected  Has- 
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drubal  to  aaccetd  Ub),  wliicti  itppelntiafTSt  mf  cn>  < 
Armed  by  the  senate  of  Carthaee.      He  exjadvOEd  ^ 
himself  with  great  prudence  ;    and,  to  tecufcthea^ 
quintiotis  of  his  predecesfort   built  a  dty,  wbick  ««i 
afterwards  called  New  Carthagr.  (B.  C   2?r  )   Tlrl 
Romins   viewed   the   progrca«   of   the  Carthigiiaa 
arms  in  Spain  with  considerable  iaJotisy.     Farl' 
prrsent,  however,   they   coiic«iatea    tbemselvef 
conduditig   a   treaty,    the    article*    of  whkh 
1  at,  That  the  Cdrthaginiaaa  should  not  pau  the  |l 
2d,  That  ilieSit^untum,  with  the  iictgiibMirintfGf* 
colDnirs  which  Wd  implorrd  the  protecticaiol  1 
should   enjoy   their    ancient    rights   aad  piisJif 
Havdrubaf  sttU  pui^hcd  ofi  ht«  conaiicKiy  tamil^ 
was  C'lutious  not  to 'paas  these   iinutt.     Havw|«ft>^ 
nagcd  the  Carthagiman  alTairii  to  Spain  for  eight  |es>%  ^ 
Ik  waa  at  bit  awassiuated  by  a  Gaul,  irbow  Wif^jj 
he  bad  put  to  death.     Hasdrubal  ihrce  yean bc&m^ 
had  wntTtn  to  Cartha^    lo  desire  that  Haailut,  ^ 
then  twenty-two  yean  of  agv,    mtjght  be  sat  HmX  tOi 
him.     Thi«  was  opposed  by  Hmuao,  wlio  itpiWKtA 
that  ii  would  give  ^ndue  fireifffac  to  the  B«rcac 
The  objection  was  over  rulea.    and  the  jowg 
was  suliered  to  dcpiirt.     He  qtlickly  drew  ii[ 
self  the  attention  of  the  whole  ariny,  wbo  vertmv 
to  bail  the  opening  virtuet  of  the  aoQ  of  H4Blnr. 
Even  Livy  himself  seem**  in  apesking  of  H  MiahA  ^ 
to  lay  a^ioe  lus  animosities  as  a  RomM,  aad  lo  Aai 
with  delight  OD  the  various  qualities  of  ckil  ctfn*> 
dinary  m-iii.     *'  Never,*'   aays  he»  "  WMthcittfr 
puiitmn  better  qualified  evpii   for  the  moit  ^P* 
thmgti  whetiier  lorobedteoce  or  for  coOMMfld.  Batt> 
ly  adventurous  in  undertaking  dan£en«  be  diiplMi 
eminent  skill  and  pretence  or   mind  wbesi  tapifi* 
them.    No  laboun  could  exhaust  his  body  or 4fn 
his  gpirltt.     He  wa»  capable  alike  of  endnfl|(  Mi 
and  cold,  and  in  his  food  con«ulted  ooly  thedoMsft' 
of  nature,  not  the  suggeuions  of  appetite:  Nl>tuul 
hours  were  allotted  by  him  for  sleep  or  stu4j,  eitlMt 
by  night  or  day.    h  ftraa  only  the  time  unoccvpieil  bf 
busTnt'sa  that  he  gave  up  to  nepc  &e,  courting  it  acttW 
by  ailence  nor  the  aoftneb^  of  hts  bed.    On  the  affOf 
ry,  he  was  often  Men  lyii^g  on  the  ground,  droi^ktbe 
EcntincU  .ind  guards.     He  was  disiingui&hed  fma^ 
equalu  by  uo  superiority  of  dresi,  but  his  antk»iaidbs 
horses  were  always  conspicruoua.     lo  the  perfofiBMO 
of  military  duties,  whether  of  cavalry  or  mfaiitrf,  k 
was  ever  foremost  :  the  first  in  entering  the  coetai 
he  vras  the  last  to  quit  the  field.      £miaent  as  iiBt 
these  virtues,  they  were  equalled  by  the  enonffltTflf 
his  vices.     His  cruelty    was    disgraceful  to  haam 
nature;  hi*  treachery  without  example,  evenitCir' 
ihage  i  he  utterly  contemned  all    truth  and  iaacBE»i 
all  fear  of  the  gods,  all  reverence  for  oath^  sD  tit 
obligations  of  religion."     To  the  latter  part  of  tia 
character  the  subsuqueut  conduct  of  Hannibil  i*  > 
direct  contradiction.     Much   must  be  allowed  lo  tfc 
prejudices  of  Livy ;  yet  he  cannot  be  3cquitte<d  «f  i 
malicious  intention  to  blacken,  by  vague  amAgfOBi 
censures,  the  character  of  the  tnaij  who  unqucsta*' 
ably   proved  himself  the  greatest  general  that  iw      j 
existea  in  any  age.  j 

Such  was  the  roan,  who  now,  by  the  ananiao*  I 
voice  of  the  army,  was  called  to  conduct  the  afii«  I 
of  the  CartbagtniaM  ia  Spain.     He  w«  in  hi»  twts-    | 
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>ge.  ty-sMth  year,  full  of  confidence  and  hope.    From  the 
^'^  first  moment  of  his  appointment,  he  conducted  him- 
self as  thoujfh  Italy  had  been  the  province  allotted  to 
him.     After  several  succesHful  enterprises  against  the 
natives  of  Spam,  which  served  both  to  secure  his 
previous  conquests  and  to  augment  his   resources ; 
then  having,  with  singular  address,  furnished  himself 
with  all  things  necessary  for  the  important  enterprize, 
without  affording  to  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  decla- 
ring war,  he  on  a  sudden  laid   siege  to  Saguntum  ; 
and  thus,   by  the  infraction  of  Hasdrubal's  treaty, 
'•*•   (truck  the  first  blow  in  this  eventful  war.  (  B.  C.  219. ) 
The  train  for  this  tremendous  explosion  had  been 
;  °^  laid  long  before.     Polybius  mentions  three  causes, 
^J^_  which  more  immediately  led  to  the  second  Punic  war : 
'  the  fraudulent  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Romans 
with  respect  to  Sardinia  ;  the  jealousy  which  was  en- 
tertained, of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  Cartha* 
ginian  arms  in  Spain  ;  and,  lastly,  that  bitter  hatred 
to  the  Roman  name  and  nation,  which  Hamilcar  had 
bequeathed  to  his  son  Hannibal,  and  whicli  wa^  in 
both  the  predominant  feeling  influencing  the  whole 
^^    conduct  of  their  lives. 

■e  of  Hannibal  opened  the  siege  of  Saguntum  with  an 
turn,  army  consisting  of  120,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse. 
The  defence  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  history. 
The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
the  minute  details  which  Livy  and  Polybius  supply. 
We  must  be  content  with  stating,  that,  after  a  con- 
test of  eight  months  continuance,  almost  unparalleled 
for  its  fierceness  and  obstinacy,  the  city  was  razed, 
and  its  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
nut  to  the  sword,  or  sold  for  slaves.  The  Saguntines 
had  early  in  the  siege  dispatched  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  and  deputies  were  ir.  consequence  sent  to  ex- 

SstuUte  against  this  infraction  of  the  treaty  ;  but 
annibal  refused  to  give  them  audience.     They  pro- 
ceeded,  therefore,   immediately   to   Carthage ;  but 
found  the  senate  and  people  little  disposed  to  censure 
""y     the  conduct  of  their  favourite  generaL     After  the 
.  to     capture  of  Saguntum,  a  formal  embaasy  was  sent 
age.    from  Rome,  to  require  a  disavowal  of  the  conduct  of 
Hannibal*  and  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  he  had  in- 
flicted on  the  Saguntines.    Hanno  and  his  friends  ex- 
erted themselves  vigorously  to  counteract  the  views  of 
the  Barcine  party  ;  but  in  vain.  The  Roman  embassy 
were  not  able  to  effect  their  purpose  of  frightening 
the  senate  into  submission.     Upon  which,  Quintus 
,  .    Fabius,  the  senior  oi  the  ambassadors,  held  up  a  fold 
^^  in  the  bosom  of  his  rube,  and  said,  '<  We  bring  both 
peace  and  war ;  choose  ye."     He   was   answered, 
••  We  choose  that  which  you  like  b<  at."     '«  Then 
be  it  war,"  said  he,  throwing  open  his  robe  ;  and 
from  that  both  parties  prepared  themselves  for  the 
contest.  {Idvif,  lib.  xxi.  c.  18.  Polifb.  lib.  iii.  p.  187.) 
Hannibal  had  probably  long  d>.>vi&ed  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  and  had  convinced  himself  of  the  practica- 
jjal'j  bility  of  the  attempt.     War  being  now  declared,  he 
■a-      made  his  dispositions  for  the  satity  of  Spain  and  of 
Africa,  and  collected  his  troops  for  that  great  under- 
taking, the  conduct  of  which  had  procured  for  him 
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a  reputation  superior  to  all  other  military  commi.  ^ 
era.  He  had  well  weighed  the  difficulties  of  the  en- 
terprise, the  various  dangers  of  the  march,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  procuring  supplies :  To  these  were  op- 
posed, the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  car- 
rying the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  ctnintry; 
the  assistance  he  might  expect,  if  he  cuuld  once  reach 
Italy  in  force,  from  those  states  which  were  actually 
in  rebellion  against  the  Roman  authority,  or  bore  to 
it  only  a  feigned  and  uncertain  alU-giance.  Let  us 
not,  therefore,  magnify  the  courage  of  this  celebrated 
warrior  at  the  expence  of  his  judgment,  nur  suffer 
the  unwarrantable  rashness  of  jnexperience  to  shelter 
itself  behind  the  great  name  of  Hannibal. 

In  his  march  to  the  Ibcrus,  he  experienced  no  in- 
terruption. Thence  to  the  Pyrenees  he  was  obliged 
to  force  hi^  way  ;  and  apprehending  some  inconveni- 
ence from  the  leaving  an  hostile  people  in  his  rear, 
he  stationed  his  brother  Hanno,  with  ten  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  to  ob8cr%''e  their  mo- 
tions, and  secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  Du- 
ring the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  considerable  bo- 
dy of  the  Spanish  allies  deserted.  Lest  this  exam- 
Ele  should  prove  contagious,  he  gave  out  that  they 
ad  fallen  back  by  hia  express  order,  and  that  he 
meant  to  spare  a  few  more  troops  of  the  same  nation. 
By  these  separations,  his  numbers  were  reduced  from 
90,000  to  o0,000  foot ;  he  had  likewise  9000  horse 
and  37  elephants.  {Lirjft  book  xxi.  23.  Poltfb.  lib. 
iii.  p.  189,  190.) 

After  entering  Gaul,  his  march  was  for  some  time 
hindered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  natives ;  but  upon 
his  convincing  them  he  had  no  object  in  view  besides 
a  mere  passage  through  their  territories,  he  was  suf- 
fered to  proceed  without  molestation.  The  river 
Rhone  presented  the  first  serious  obstacle.  As  the 
Gauls,  who  inhabited  the  country  contiguous  to  it, 
seemed  resolved  to  oppose  his  passage,  he  contrived 
to  disperse  their  forces  by  a  stratagem  ;  but  a  new 
difficulty  occurred,  he  had  no  means  of  wafting  the 
elephants  over  this  broad  and  rapid  current.  The 
difficulty  was  at  last  obviated,  by  the  construction  of 
a  sort  of  flying  bridge,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
all  transported  in  perfect  safety.  {_Livy,  Poii/b.  ut 
supra.) 

Hannibal  crossed  the  Rhone  at  Lauriol  in  Dau- 
phiny.*  Hence  he  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  towards  the  midland  parts  of  Gaul ;  not  be- 
cause this  was  the  direct  road  to  the  Alps,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  the  further  he  advanced  from  the 
sea  the  less  likely  he  was  to  meet  the  Romans.  Nor 
was  he  mistaken  ;  for  at  the  very  time  he  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  Scipio  (the  father  of  Afri- 
canus)  landed  at  the  mouth,  of  it,  and  a  rencontre 
actually  to.  k  pl.«cc  between  son^e  detachments  of  ca- 
valry from  :  i  two  armirs.  Britncus,  a  prince  of  pro<Trw* 
the  Allobroges,  having  offered  to  b-^come  nis  guide,  tow^riU 
he  advanced  towards  the  Alps,  following  the  course  the  Al^^i. 
of  the  Rhone.  Turning  to  the  right, f  he  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  Tricastini ;  from  the  grand 
angle  of  the   Rhone  at  Lyons,  to  th>-  deep  indent 


*  The  acconnt  of  -Hannibal's  route  which  follows,  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Whitaker,  whose  book  (notwithstanding  it4 
ftvquent  digressions,  and  the  lioldnesa  of  its  •peculation^,)  eminently  deserves  to  be  consulted. 
■f  Livy,  by  an  extraordinary  mistake,  says  **  ad  Iwvam." 
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Carrtiapf.  which  it  foriM  nt  St  Gem*.  Here  he  entered  Savoy, 
■■  ^i^^  rangine  along  the  limitaof  tiie  Vocontian  dorainioDS, 
from  this  indent  to  the  Sier.  Hence  he  pasted 
ihrougli  the  country  of  the  Tricorii  to  Geneva,  with- 
out irtipediment,  crossing  the  Arve  (Druenlia)  in  his 
»narch.  From  Geneva  he  piXKreeded  to  Martigny. 
Here  the  hills  have  an  opening  to  the  south  60  paces 
in  width,  which,  in  the  days  or  Hannibal,  formed  the 
only  chani^.*!  of  comrmitiication  between  Gaul  and 
Italy.  The  Seduni  had  occupied  this  pass  j  but 
Hannibal,  in  the  night»  seized  the  heights  which 
commanded  it,  and  obtained  possession  of  their  chief 
city,  now  St  Branchiere.  Here  the  Salassi  met  him 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  offered  to  conduct  him  to 
Italy  by  a  better  road  than  that  he  was  pursuing. 
Treachery  Under  their  guidance,  he  turned  to  the  right  into 
of  the  the  Val  dc  Bagnes,  where,  in  passing  a  dchle,    the 

Salatit.         Salassi  fell  upon  him  unawares.     Tlie  steadiness  of 
bis  troops  saved  him  from  this  imminent  danger.    His 
infantry  got  possession  of  a   white  rock,    (that  on 
which  the  village  of  Lultier  now  stands, )  from  whence 
they  resisted  all  the  assaults  of  the   enemy.      Bewil- 
dered by  this  treachery,  he  wandered   through  the 
Alps  for  some  days,  and  at  last  reached  the  regular 
road  only  seven  miles  from  the  point  at  which  he  had 
quitted  it.     It  is  uncertain   by  what  pass  he  at  last 
actually  reached  Italy.     Livy  does  not  give  any  po- 
sitive  opinion.     Many    circumstances    conspire    to 
prove,  that  it  must  have  been  by  the  Mons  Peninu8>  • 
(Great  St    Bernard.)     Hence  he  descended  to  St 
Remy,  having  excited  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  by 
pointing  out  to  them  the  rich  vales  of  Italy,  and  the 
site  of  Rome  itself.     At  this  point  the  road,  which 
was  before  steep,  had,  by  a  recent  subsidence  of  the 
earth,  been  rendered  precipitous.     The  chasm  ex- 
^jsape  of  tended  across  the  road  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
rhc  Alps.     feet,  f     It  was  an  even  wall  of  stone,  such  that  even 
a  man  on  foot  could  not  descend  it  without  difficulty. 
Hannibal  endeavoured  to   find  a   path  by  which  he 
might  avoid  this  ravine,  but  his  horses,  elephants,  and 
baggage  sunk  in  the  snow,  and  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  proceed.     They   rested  on   the  bare   ground 
for  the  night.     The  next  morning,  the  Carthaginians 
employed  themselves  in    felling  a  number  of  large 
trees,  and  raised  a  vast  pile  of  fuel  on  the  crags.    The 
trees  being  of  a  resinous  nature  soon  flamed,  and  the 
rocks  appeared  glowing  hcjieath  them;    they  then 
applied  vinegar  to  soften  them,  and  finally  opened  a 
path  through  the  burning  rocks  with  their  pick  axes. 
This  account  has  been  derided  by  many  historians  as 
an  incredible  fiction,  yet,  if  stripped  of  the  marvel- 
lous circumstances  which  have  been   added  to  it  by 
some  writers,  it  contains  nothing  improbable,  nothing 
which  could  not  have  been  effected  by  the  ingenuity 


and  indefatigable  labour  of  such  a  UtSetf 
an  army.J 

The  events  of  this  war  arc  to  involted  widi 
affairs  of  Rome,  or  rather  they  form  so  compL 
an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  liifttory,  that  we  i 
refer  tl>c  render  for  its   details  to  that  article, 
domestic  hibtory  of  Carthage  during  this  eventful  | 
riod,  though  it  offers  but  few  circumstances  wor 
of  ubacrvation,  conveys  a  most  important  lr«aoR. 

In  all  governments  which  arc  in  any  dcgrer 
lar,  there  must  be   two  parties  in   the  state, 
who  conduct  public  affairs,  must  expect  to  have  tl 
measures  scrutinized  and  thwarted  by  all  who  are 
eirous  either  of  diminishing  their  intluci>ce,  e«r 
cecding  to  the  possession    of  their  power,      in 
thage,  a  party  such  as  this  (which  in  modern  ti 
we  have  taught  ourselves  to  call  *'  the  op 
was  regularly  organized,  and   its  eKcrlion- 
tematic  and  incessant.     The  avowed   lead-rf  of  il 
party  was  that    Hanno,   whose  incapacity  and 
conduct  we  have  more  than  once  had  oocasioo  tO  p^ 
notice.     His  constant  object  was  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  influence  which  Hannibal,  by  his  tal< 
success,  and  family  connections,  possessca  in  the  si 
So  violent  was  his  animosity  against  the  Barcine 
ty,  that  he  appears  to  have  disregarded  all  the 
interests  of  his  country,  so  long  as  he  could  cripi 
their  exertions,  and  mir  the  execution  of 
«ign8.     The  peculiar  fault  of  the   Carlhav 
fituution  (as  we  have  noticed  in  the  outset; 
in  all  cases  which  produced  a  difference  of  ot 
and,  on  this  account,  would  deserve  graver  ac 
mature   deliberation,  it  lost  its  representative  i 
tcr,  and  an  appeal  was  directly  made  to  the  hiit 
and  party  zeal,  the   nar;-iw  conceptions,  and 
ted  prejudices  of  the  populace.     Han        '    ' 
sight  of  the  power  which  this  singula  i 
constitution  afforded  him.     He  av^ilea  n 
on  every  occasion,  and  it  enabled  him  to  w 
structron  of  his  political  opponents  ;  but  I. 
fell  with  him.     The  power  of  Carthage  w 
ated  on  the  plains  of  Zama  ;  and  the  short  n.M.iiutier  i 
of  Its  history  contains  nothing  but  a  detail  of  in«olcnt  nr* 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  its  victori«>u»  rival.  These  *** j 
were  met  by  the  Carthaginians  on  their  side  by  tbe.^ 
most  unworthy  concessions :  They  gave  up  th^g^'  ^^ 
neral,  they  submitted  to  endure  the  most  onwarrant- 
able   interposition  of   their  affairs;   in    ti.  vi 

drank  the  cupot  humiliation  to  its  very  drv^  cj 

hope  of  protracting  their  existence.      But  the  hop 
was  vain  ;  the  haughty  spirit  of  the   Kcmao  peof 
could  nut  endure,  that  a  ciiy,   which  had  for  a  lp^f\ 
time  resisted  the  progress  of  their  arms,  and  c«ri( 
made  them  tremble  in  the  Capitol,  should  coatianetA  1 


*  So  cntled,  from  a  statue  or  lempte  or  Jupiter  Penninus  erected  on  it.     In  tho  Celtic,  ptH  signifies  apcaJc,  ot  headUmd. 

-f-  Whitaker  suggests,  tbut  "  Imigitiidiiitm"  should  be  read  for  •*  altitudincm,"  in   Livy,  21,  3<5;  lUid  the  eorr<si*nrftny 
{KUKage  in  Poljbius  tends  to  <nip]K)rt  the  conjecture. 

$Th»t  fire  WHS  eommonly  npplied  to  dividu  rucks,  may  be  proved   from    Diad  Hit.    The  fcffect  of  ih'   '•—■'■-  .^;^i  kivt 
been  only  to  act  upon  the  rock,  by  ii  sudden  change  of  tempenitiiie.     "  The  Rrjinites  of  thc»r  jwitu  of  th 
stye  Sauraurc.  **  of  laminated  rockt*,  abounding  in  quartz  and  mica.     I  itdiulrcd,  »l  St   Remy,  itic  vcn, 
paratc  of  thernselves  into  tables,  jierfcctly  even  and  perfectly  dressed.     Their  matter  is  white  quarts  mixed  with  vn 
and  there  are  thin  beds  of  thiii  mica,  the  parts  of  which  having  little  cohetiion,  m.ikc  them  tu  split  aeeutding  to  thi-i< 
I  measured  one  which  was  six  feet  long  and  three  in  brcodtb,  and  not  more  than  two  inches  in  lhickD««."  iSammmt,  i^>  f  •' 

The  supply  of  vinegar  cannot  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  since  it  woa  the  common  drink  of  the  stddicry.     Il  ma  ffsMif 
called  aeettmt,  sometimes /wrco.     (>'W.  Lips,  in  Not.  MiL  Glor.  PUtuxL  iiL  2,  23. 
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txUi  i  aad  the  miliary  »kiU  of  Scipio  ^railiaaos  was 
called  upoD  to  effect  that  destruction,  which  the  sa- 
>-age  annbitioa  of  the  elder  Cato  had  resolved  upon. 
The  conduct  of  the  Roman  people  towards  the  Car- 
thaginians, (as  will  be  shewn  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  their  history,]  was  stained  with  crueltyi  perjury, 
and  injustice.  It  was  necessary,  for  the  aggrandise- 
lucot  of  their  city,  that  Carthage  should  be  destroy- 
ed, and  they  cared  little  what  means  were  used  to  ac- 
complish its  destruction.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  year  of  Rome  608,  about  146  years  before  the 
commeticeaieat  of  the  Christian  arra. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Carthage.  Its  decay  and  6- 
.nal  destruction  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  intrigues 
.Bod  nusconduct  of  its  factious  citizens,  rather  than 
to  the  actual  power  of  its  rival,  however  formidable 
it  might  appear.  The  treaaure  carried  off  by  i£mi- 
lianus,  even  after  the  city  had  been  delivered  up  to 
the  soldiers  to  be  plundered,  waa  immense.  Thede* 
•traction  was  complete  ;  and  the  senate  issued  a  de- 
cree,  enioiniug,  that  it  should  never  again  be  inbabi* 
tcdi  and  denouncing  the  mott  dreadful  imprecations 
«nii>kt  those  who  snould attempt  to  rebuild  any  part 
.of  iu  However,  all  persons  who  desired,  were  ad- 
initted  to  sec  Carthage ;  nothing  affording  to  ^mili- 
.anu»  greater  pleasure,  than  to  make  as  it  were  a  tri< 
uinphal  show  of  the  ruips  of  his  country's  rival. 
'*  Thus,"  says  Paterculus,  "  does  hatred  survive  tlie 
Trry  fear  which  gave  it  birth  ;  a  rival  ceases  not  to 
.be  an  object  of  detestation  till  it  has  ceased  to  exist." 

Notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  the  senate 
againstallwboftliouldattempt  to  rebuild  Carthage,  they 
were  induced  in  a  very  short  period  themselves  to  sane- 
,tiOM  the  undertaking.  Twenty-four  years  after  the  vic- 
tory of  jEmihauus,  (fi.  C.  142.^  the  sedition  of  Tibe- 
nasGracchus  began  to  be  formidable  to  the  patricians, 
nnce  be.  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple»  io  bis  eodeavourt  to  pass  an  Agrarian  law.  Grac- 
chui  Sadiflg  himself  unable  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poact  was  probably  not  unwilling  to  accept  the  offer 
made  him  by  the  senate,  of  becoming  the  leader  of 
6U00  citizens  to  the  &iteof  Carthagei  tor  the  purpose 
of  its  restoration.  {Appian  in  fin.  Lb.  Punic.)  Grac- 
chus was  tcrrihed  by  prodigies  from  proceeding  in 
lti$  purpose.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  a  few 
buildings  began  to  spring  up  among  the  ruins  ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that,  from  this  time  for 
laaaj  crntuhes,  they  increased  in  number,  beauty,  and 
cu;.veaiepce.  Compared  with  its  former  glory,  the 
was  long  considered  as  in  ruins.      When  Marius 

)k  refuge  there,  outcast  and  deserted,  he  is  said  to 
itave  dwelt  in  a  hovel  amidst  the  ruins  oi  Carthage  ; 
nd  Sulplcius  addressing  Cicero,  speaks  of  it  as  razed 

the  fL>undation.     (t'cIL  Pater,  lib.  ii.  c.  19.     Ser. 

/.  ad  Ctc,  lib.  iv.  p.  5.)     Juhus  Cxsar,  too,  whcu 

Fv"";^'!  in   coosequence  of  a  dream,  in  which  he 
liumeruus  army  weeping,  determined  to  re- 

iJu  L>>rnith  and   Carthage.     His  death  prevented 

(X^rcutioti  of  his  purpose,     Augustus,  hudin)(  a 

'd  of  hitt  luteal >u*>  umuug  his  papers,  piously  ful- 

it,  and  sent  .HOOO  Romans  thither,  who   were 

:il  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coun 

Tliesi-    stabiished  a  colony  adjacent  to  the  an- 

.  '   11    not    upon  the    very    spot,  lest  they 

oxious  to  ihccuxse  iuviJ&cd  by  the  so 
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nate.  {App.  obi  lup.)  Such  at  leaat  is  the  accouiu 
of  Appiani  yet  Strskbo  speaks  of  Carthage  as  the 
second  city  in  the  Roman  empire  for  wealth  and 
power,  and  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Thi* 
time  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  so  great  an  advance  to 
be  made  towards  its  former  magnificence.  Perhaps 
we  shall  form  a  just  notion  of  the  fact,  if  we  conceive, 
that  Appian  has  lessened,  and  Strabo  has  exagger- 
ated, its  importance.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  very 
considerable  colony  ;  and  it  was  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  aera  regarded  as  the  tne- 
tropolis  of  Africa. 

The  precise  period  of  the  introduction  of  Christii-  intrtxluc- 
nity  we  are  unable  to  ascertain,  but  it  is  evident  that  tion  of 
it  should  be  fixed  very  early.  For  in  the  middle  of  Christi*. 
the  second  century,  arose  TertuUian,  the,  hrst  Latin  °*^^' 
father  of  the  church  with  whose  writings  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  he  speaks,  as  of  a  notorious  fact,  of  the 
wide  extent  of  Christianity  in  Africa.  His  words 
are,.  **  Were  we  disposed  to  act  the  part  of  enemies* 
should  we  want  forces  or  numbers  ?  Are  there  not 
multitudes  of  us  in  every  part  of  the  world  i  It  ia 
true  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  have  filled 
all  your  towns,  cities,  islands,  castles,  camps,  courtt, 
palaces,  senate,  forum  : — we  leave  you  only  your 
temples."  Gibbon,  with  his  usual  unfairness  where- 
ever  Christianity  is  the  subject,  affecta  to  understand 
an  expression  of  TertuUian  (ad  tcapulam)  to  meati, 
that  a  tenth  of  Carthage  alone  was  converted.  Thai 
father  says,  if  you  would  punish  the  Christians,  yon 
must  decimate  Carthage,  that  is,  you  must  imitate 
the  Romans  when  the  whole  army  is  equally  guilty  ; 
you  miist  put  to  death  every  tenth  man.  In  the  year 
Sll  arose  the  sch»m  of  the  Dooatists.  Czcilianus  of  the 
had  been  chosen  bishop  of  Carthage,  without  the  Donadits. 
participation  of  the  Numidian  bishops  in  his  election; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  submit  to  their  cognizance, 
they  appointed  Majorinus  in  his  place.  Mutual  re- 
sentment, and  all  the  bad  passions  which  necessanly 
mingle  in  controversy,  inflamed  the  partizana  of  eacn 
faction  to  the  highest  pitch  of  rancour.  In  316, 
Coostantine  himself  heard  the  cause,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  Czcilianus.  The  Donatists  were  support* 
ed  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  who  called  themselves  Cir- 
cumcelhones,  and  who  liad  recourse  to  tire  and  sword 
as  the  means  of  success.  Hence  all  A  frica  was  filled 
witli  murder  and  rapine.  Constantiiie  having  tried 
every  other  method  of  accommodation,  at  last  had  re- 
course to  that  which  usually  has  allayed  the  fury  and 
fanaticism  of  sectaries,  a  full  ptrrmisxior  to  the  people 
to  fi^low  the  tenets  of  which  they  approved;  but 
here  without  effect.  And  it  was  only  after  their  de- 
feat  at  Baguia  by  Macarius,  the  lieutenant  of  Con- 
stans  the  son  i>f  Constantine,  that  the  D.iUatists  were 
repressed.  (AfoiAeim,  cent.  IV.  pt.  li.  chap.  5.) 

The  empt-ror  Julian  revived  the  failing  sect,  which 
fuiind  a  stronf^  and  active  enemy  in  St    Augustine. 
The-  biiter  hatred  of  these  schismatics,  and  the  revolt 
of  Count  Boniface,  governor  of  Carthage,  ( A.  D.  '"''^'*"  °' 
431.)  paved  the  way  for  the  invasion  of  Gensenc,  *■  T   ^T 
king  of  the  VanddU.      He  had  landed  irum  Spain  at  ^„J  (]c. 
the  desire  of  Bun.'face.  who  too  latr  found   his  error  >  ruction 
in  employing  a  foreign  and  barbarous  force  to  do  «"  t-'^'^- 
righi  to  an  injured  suDJ<  ct.      He  oppoin-d  him  on  his  ^"■'K*' 
entrance  into  AXnca,,  aad  though  worsted  in  scvcr^ 
4S 
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Cartlugf.  important  actions,  luecwdcd  in  protracting  the  war 
^""V""^  for  a  considerable  period.  The  craft  and  the  perse- 
verance of  Genseric  finally  prevailed  :  the  whole  of 
the  fruitful  provinces  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli  were 
In  succession  overwhelnied,  and  Carthage  itself  was 
at  length  suqjnsed ;  five  hundred  and  eighty.five 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  republic 
by  the  younger  Scipio.  The  stern  barbarian  carried 
on  the  work  of  desolation  in  a  manner  the  most  sys- 
tematic and  unrelenting.  Carthage  never  recovered 
the  blow ;  its  very  name  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  subsequent  historians. 


Site  of 
thage. 


*^'  Several  modem  travellers  have  visited  the  ruins  of 
Carthage.  We  shall  give  extracts  from  two  of  ihem  ; 
from  Shaw,  because  he  is  unquestionably  the  most 
learned;  and  from  De  Chateaubriand,  because  bis  vi- 
•it  was  most  recent. — Shawns  account  is  as  follows. 
'  "  Carthage  has  not  much  better  supported  itself 
••gainst  the  encroachments  of  the  north-east  wind  and 
the  Mejerdah,  which  together  have  stopped  up  its 
ancient  harbour,  and  made  it  almost  as  far  distant 
from  the  sea  as  Utica.  The  place  is  still  called  £1 
Mcrsa,  the  port,  lying  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
the  city«  and  forms  with  the  lake  of  Tunis  the  penin- 
sula  upon  which  Carthage  was  built.  Upon  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  Carthage  hath  been  a  lo- 
ser by  the  sea,  for  in  that  direction  near  three  fur- 
longs in  length,  and  half  a  furlong  or  more  iu  breadth, 
lieth  under  water.  A  little  to  the  northward  of 
these  ruins,  but  to  the  south-east  of  El  Mersa,  are 
•the  traces  of  a  Cothon,  scarcely  a  hundred  yards 
square.  This  was  probably  the  new  port  which  the 
Carthaginians  built  after  Scipio  had  blocked  up  the 
old  ;  and  might  be  the  same  that  was  called  Mundra- 
cium  in  the  time  of  Procopius.  The  greatest  part 
of  Carthage  hath  been  erected  on  three  hills,  inferior 
in  elevation  to  those  on  which  Rome  was  built. 
^Vpon  that  which  overlookelh  the  south-east,  there  is 
the  area  of  a  spacious  room,  with  several  smaller  ones 
by  it.  Some  of  them  had  tesselated  pavements,  but 
neither  the  design  nor  the  materials  are  worthy  of  no- 
•tice.  The  Byrsa,  I  presume,  had  formerly  this  situ, 
ation.  In  rowing  along  the  shore^  the  common  sewers 
discover  themselves;  wiiich,  being  well  built  at  first, 
time  hath  not  in  the  least  injured  or  impaired.  The 
i cisterns  arc  other  structures  which  have  submitted 
the  least  to  the  general  ruin  of  the  city.  Besides 
those  appertaining  to  particular  houses,  there  were 
two  sets  belonging  to  tiic  public  }  the  greater  where- 
'of,  which  was  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  aqueduct, 
lay  near  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  and  consisted  of 
more  than  twenty  contiguous  cisterns,  each  of  them 
about  100  feet  long  and  30  broad.  The  lesser  is  in 
a  higher  situation,  near  the  Cothon  ;  having  been 
made  to  collect  the  rain-water  which  fell  on  the  lop 
of  it,  and  upon  some  adjacent  pavements  made  for 
that  purpose.  This  might  be  repaired  with  little  ex- 
pence  )  the  small  earthen  pipes  through  which  the 
rain  water  was  conducted  wanting  only  to  be  cleaned. 
Besides  these,  there  are  no  other  tokens  left  us  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  this  ancient  city,  the 
rival  of  Rome :  we  even  meet  with  no  triumphal 
arch,  or  sculptured  piece  of  architecture  ;  no  granite 
piUarf,  or  curious  eutjiblatures  ;  but  the  broken  walls 


and  structures  that  remain  to  this  day,  trf  either bi 
in  the  Gothic  manner,  or  according  to  that  of  the 
later  inhabitants." — Shaw's  Travels,  p.  150 — 15+. 

The  account  given  by  Chateaubriand  differs  frosn 
this  in  many  respects;  differences  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reconcile  or  decide  upon,  without  M 
actual  inspection.  We  subjoin  it  in  his  own  «rord*< 
«'  The  ship  in  which  I  left  Alexandria  having  arrived 
in  the  port  of  Tunis,  we  cast  anchor  opposite  to  the 
ruins  of  Carthajje.  I  looked  at  them,  but  was  anable 
to  make  out  what  they  could  be.  I  perceived  a  few 
Moorish  huts,  a  Mahometan  hermitage  at  the  point 
of  a  projecting  cape,  sheep  browning  among  the 
ruins ;  ruins  so  far  from  striking,  that  I  could 
scarcely  distinguish  them  from  the  ground  on  which 
they  lay.  This  was  Carthage." — "  In  order  to  da- 
cover  these  ruins,  it  is  necessary  to  go  melhodtcaUy 
to  work.  I  suppose  then,  that  the  reader  seta  o«t 
with  me  from  the  fort  of  Gulteltu.  standing  upon  the 
canal  by  which  the  lake  of  Tunis  diuchtrgcs  it»elf 
into  the  sea.  Riding  along  the shoie  in  an  ca^t  north- 
east direction,  you  come  in  about  half  an  hour  to 
some  salt-pits,  which  extend  towards  the  west.  Pat- 
sing  between  these  salt-pits  and  the  sea,  you  begin 
to  discover  jetties  running  out  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance under  water.  The  sea  and  the  jeitiei  are  om 
your  right ;  on  your  left  you  perceive  a  grent  q  * 
tity  of  ruins  upon  eminences  of  unequal  heighr, 
below  these  ruins  is  a  basin  of  a  circular  form  and  <rf 
considerable  depth,  which  formerly  communicai 
with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  traces  of  which 
still  to  be  seen.  This  basin  must  be,  in  my  opia: 
the  Cothon  or  inner  port  of  Carthage.  The  remaio* 
of  the  immense  works  discernible  in  the'sea  would, 
in  this  case,  indicate  the  site  of  the  outer  mole.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  some  piles  of  the  dam  coourucied 
by  Scipio  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up  the  port, 
may  suU  be  distinguished.  I  also  observe  a  tecdw) 
inner  canal,  which  may  have  been  the  cut  msdebf 
the  Carthaginians  when  they  opened  a  new 
for  the  fleet." 

Having  nuw  settled  the  situation  of  the  ports,  iSH 
rest  will  not  detain  us  long.  I  suppose  xhtx  vrlwie 
pursued  our  way  along  the  coast  to  the  angle  fram 
which  the  promontory  of  Carthage  projects.  Thii 
cape  was  never  included  in  the  city.  JLesvisg  ibe 
tea,  and  striking  off  to  the  left,  we  6rst  6nd  the  if- 
mains  of  a  very  extensive  edifice,  which  Sf  le 

formed  part  of  a  palace  or  of  a  theatre.  it 

edifice,  ascending  to  the  west,  you  come  to  the  Uao- 
tiful  cisterns,  which  are  generally  accounted  the  c»y  i 
relics  of  ancient  Carthage  :  they  were  probably  *I|^H 
plied  with  water  from  an  aqueduct,  6ome  fragOMlB^H 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  plain.  This  aqoeddCt 
was  fifty  miles  in  length,  commencing  at  the  ipriof« 
of  Zawan  and  Zangar.  There  were  templca  above 
these  springs.  The  largest  arches  of  the  aqncdnct 
are  seventy  feet  high,  and  the  columns  which  support 
these  arches  are  sixteen  feel  square.  The  cistcrsi 
are  prodigious ;  they  form  a  series  of  vsulo  cms- 
municating  with  each  other,  and  are  bordered  through- 
out their  whole  length  with  a  corridor.  This  n  a 
truly  magnificent  work.  A  rugged  road  leads  fram 
the  public  cisterns  to  the  bill  of  Byrsa,  from  the  suii>> 
roil  of  which  the  eye  embraces  the  ruius  of  Canhaget 
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which  ire  more  numerou*  thau  is  penerally  imagined. 
They  resemble  tboM>  of  Sparta,  having  nothing  left 
in  tolerable  pre^rvation,  but  covering  an  extensive 
ipace.  I  saw  them  in  the  month  of  February  ;  the 
fig  and  olive  trees  already  were  clothed  with  their 
young  leaves,  large  angelicas  and  acanthuses  formed 
verdant  thickets  among  marble  fragments  of  every 
colour,"  Sec  Chateaubriand's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
285,  &c.     (j   M.T.) 

CARTHAGENA,  a  sea- port  town  of  Spain, 
situated  in  the  province  of  Murcis.  It  was  founded 
by  Aidmbal  iu  the  year  of  Rome  521-.  It  was  first 
L  Mlled  New  Carthage,  being  mtended  by  the  Cartha- 
r  gmtancolosists  to  rival  their  African  capital :  and  after> 
wards  it  received  from  the  Romans  the  name  of  Car- 
thago Spartana,  on  accouut  uf  the  great  quantity  of 
spart  or  broom  which  grows  in  its  vicinity.  Ancient- 
ly it  was  the  principal  place  of  a  Roman  province, 
I  hence  called  Provinci»  Carthaginiensis ;  and  the  scene 
r  of  great  coutention,  first  between  the  Romans  and 
Cartb^intans,  and  then  between  tlte  Romans  and 
Barbarians.  In  the  year  421,  it  was  taken  and  utterly 
destrvyed  by  the  Vandals;  but  was  entirely  rebuilt 
by  Philip  II.  for  the  sake  of  its  excellent  harbour. 
The  town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  se- 
parated from  the  harbour  by  a  small  plain.  On  the 
south  and  the  west  are  higit  mountains  and  barren 
rocks.  Towards  the  north  and  east  it  is  open,  and 
communicates  with  an  extensive  valley,  which  is  uf 
a  6nely  varied  surface,  has  a  fertile  soU  consisting  of 
a  sort  of  red  earth  and  frequently  returning  sixty 
fold,  produces  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  abounds 
in  elms,  poplars,  olives,  ftgs,  pomegranates,  &c. 
The  streets  are  spacious,  but  very  few  of  them  are 
good.  The  houses  are  in  general  flat  roofed,  and 
sufficiently  commodious.  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
commanding  the  city,  there  is  a  castle,  which  is  ra- 
ther in  a  state  of  decay;  and  on  the  adjoining  heights 
there  are  walls  of  considerable  strength  erected  for 
the  defence  of  the  harbour,  arsenal,  and  dock.yard. 
The  public  buildings  are  not  remarkable.  They  are 
chiefly  the  vew  parade^  which  is  raised  on  a  regular 
plan— the  rojful  hospital,  which  is  a  large  establish- 
ment, ititended  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  both  in 
the  navy  and  army — the  cathedral,  which  is  a  miser, 
able  pile,  and,  since  the  bishop's  see  was  removed  to 
Murcia,  has  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  parish 
church — the  convents,  none  of  which  deserve  parti< 
cabir  notice — the  arsenal,  which  is  a  spacious  square 
(it'iated  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  under  the 
mountains,  defenceless  on  the  land  side,  but  protect* 
ed  by  cannon  in  its  approach  from  the  sea — and  the 
dock  jfanU,  consisting  of  met  docks,  where  the  men 
of  war  are  moored  each  of  them  opposite  to  the  door 
of  Its  own  magazine  of  stores,  aud  of  dri^  docks,  so 
much  infested  with  water  ooxing  from  the  marshy 
soil,  that  they  would  never  be  dear  of  it,  were  it  not 
for  several  tire  engines,  which  are  continually  going, 
and  a  gr-^at  pump,  which  is  wrought  without  inter- 
mi  ^■tiou  by  multitudes  of  Spanish  criminals  and  Bar- 
bary  slaves.  The  harbour  is  the  best  in  Spain,  so 
good,  that  Andrew  Dona,  the  famous  Genoese  ad- 
miral, was  wont  to  say,  he  knew  but  three  good  ports, 
k  aad  these  were  Jube,  July,  and  Caitbagena.  There 
^  M  iiooe,  indeed,  whjcb  mirpasses  it  in  regularity  and 


safety.  It  is  very  spacious,  and  so  deep,  that  vessels 
may  be  moored  close  to  the  land ;  and  in  one  posi- 
tion in  it,  a  large  fleet  may  lie  in  the  utmost  security, 
completely  out  of  the  view  of  all  ships  that  may  be 
at  sea,  or  even  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  Its  great  outline,  which  is  in  the  figure 
of  a  heart,  is  entirely  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
On  the  east  and  west,  high  naked  mountains  rise 
very  steep  from  the  water's  edge;  and  on  the  north, 
a  low  ana  narrow  ridge  of  hills,  on  which  the  city 
stands,  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  inland  country. 
The  entrance,  which  is  defended  by  two  redoubts, 
has  the  island  Escombrcra,  lying  off  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  shelter  it  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  And,  indeed,  so  perfectly  is  it  protected  by 
the  high  hills  which  surround  it,  that  from  the  mole 
—which  is  nothing  more  than  a  pitiful  platform, 
though  protected  by  twelve  pieces  of  cannon — the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  and  basin  alone  are  visible,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  a  storm  the  water  remains  calm 
and  unruffled.  In  the  centre  of  the  haven,  however, 
m  a  line  between  the  mouth  and  the  mole-gate,  there 
is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  being  only  five  feet  under 
water,  and  not  indicated  by  any  breakers,  is  attended 
with  danger  to  strange  ships  and  careless  pilots. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Carthagena,  diamonds, 
rubies,  amethysts,  and  other  precious  Atones  are  said  to 
have  been  found.  It  was  a  long  time,  indeed,  the  Indies 
of  the  Romans,  and  there  are  still  silver  mines,  thougli 
it  ii>  believed  they  are  nearly  exhausted.  Rock-crystal 
also  is  to  be  met  with  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  town  :  and  not  far  off,  there  are  four  hot  springs, 
and  some  traces  of  an  alum  mine.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  city  is  a  mountain,  which  fumiihea 
the  gypsum  used  for  plaster.  Saltpetre  abouods 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Carthagena  has  some 
extensive  vineyards,  from  wliich  are  produced  a  lus* 
cious  and  thick  wine,  the  best  of  the  kind  in  that 
province,  and  also  a  sweet  wine,  which  is  delicate  and 
agreeable.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  goes 
into  foreign  countries,  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  known, 
though  said  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  wine  of  Alicant. 
—It  is  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena 
that  spart  or  broom  is  cultivated.  Anciently,  as 
Pliny  tells  us,  it  furnished  the  common  people  with 
materials  for  bedding,  clothes,  shoes,  and  fire.  It  il 
still  used  for  making  shoes,  ships'  cables,  and  mats  for 
houses,  and  even  a  fine  thread  has  been  spun  from  it 
for  the  purpose  of  being  weaved  into  cloth.  Although 
not  so  much  attended  to  as  formerly,  it  is  yet  consi- 
dered of  sufficient  importance  to  be  an  article  of  ex> 
portation,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  duties 
and  monopolies.  The  fishery  here  is  considerable, 
and  is  carried  on  both  within  the  port  and  m  the  open 
sea.  The  fishing  within  the  port  belongs  to  a  com* 
pany  established  by  royal  charter,  while  in  the  open 
seas  all  mariners  who  are  enrolled,  have  a  right  to 
pursue  that  occupation.  The  fish  are  of  various 
kinds,  the  tunny,  melvas,  &c.  A  good  deal  is  con- 
sumed at  home;  but  the  greatest  proportion  is  salted 
and  sent  to  the  foreign  market.  This  brauch  of  in- 
dubtry,  as  usual,  is  much  discouraged  by  various 
injudicious  regulations  and  unfair  exactions  on  the 
part  of  government  and  its  inferior  officers. — The 
most  important  and  valuable  article  of  commerce  at 
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CartliagenB  is  barilla,  or  potash,  the  quality  of  which 
is  cxcefient,  and  of  which  great  quantities  are  annual- 
ly exported.     The  plants  which  yield  this  substance 
arc  all  indigenous,  and  are  particularly  to  be  found  in 
a  swamp  called  Almojar  to  the  eastward  of  the  city. 
Government,  with  its  accustomed  folly,  has  subject- 
ed the  barilla  to  an  oppressive  tax,  which  operates 
rery  much  against  the  manufacture  and  exportation 
of  jt, — Wool  and  silk  also  are  articles  of  commerce. 
— ^The  chief  imports  at  Carthagena  are  bale  goods 
nnd  merchandise  of  various  kinds. — There  are  some  ex- 
celjent  schools  at  Carthagena,  for  teaching  navigation, 
mathematics,  experimental  philosophy,  drawing,  forti- 
fication, hydrostatics,  &c.  but  they  arc  instituted  for 
the  benefit  of  pupils  for  the  royal  navy,  and  the  public 
at  large  have  no  access  to  them.    There  is  likewise  a 
botanic  garden  on  a  small  scale,  where  lectures  are 
given  on  botany  by  a  professor  of  that  science.— The 
most  prevalent  diseases  are  intermittent  and  putrid 
fevers,  occasioned,  it  is  believed,  by  the  proximity 
of  the  swamp  of  Almojar.     In  the  year  1785  and 
178G,  the  city  lost  by  these  diseases  no  fewer  than 
4800  of  its  inhabitanta. — Carthagena  is  under  a  mi- 
litary governor,  with  his  alcalde  mayor,  thirty  regi- 
dores,  and  two  syndics.     The  governor  is  supreme 
judge  for  the  army,  and  for  strangers  settled  in  the 
country.      His  alcalde   presides   in  tlie   tribunal  for 
the  citizens.     The  ofRce  of  the  regidores  goes  by 
inheritance,  if  not  previously  sold,  and  these,   with 
the  Escrivanos  del'  numero,  who  likewise  succeed  by 
inheritance,   are   constantly   intent  on  plunder,   and 
extremely  tyrannical  in  the  exercise  of  their  power. 
The  syndics  are  chosen  by  the  people;  but  the  elec- 
tion is  under  the  influence  of  the  regidores,  and,  as  it 
is  annual,  they  dare  not  attempt  any  thing  m  the  way 
of  redressing  grievances. — Murders  and  assassinations 
are  frequent  in   Carthagena,  owing   to  the  want  of 
energy  in  its  municipal  government.     Seldom  are  the 
perpetrators  of  these  crimes  punished,  unless  they  be 
miserably  poor  ;  for  the  escrivanos  are  always  ready 
to  protect  those  who  will  gratify  their  rapacity. — 
The  marriage  vow  is  here  violated  in  the  most  shame*' 
less  manner.     A  gentleman  one  morning  said  grave- 
ly to  his  friend,  «•  Before  I   go  to  rest  this  night, 
the  whole  city  will  be  thrown  into  confusion.'*  This 
confusion  he  actually  produced,  by  going  home  an 
hour  before  his  usual  time,  and  surprising  his  wife's 
paramour,  who  in  like  manner  returning  suddenly,  oc- 
casioned the  same  bustle  and  retreat  at  his  own  house; 
and  this  succession  of  retreats  and  surprises  perva- 
ding the  whole  town,  he  literally  fultilled  his  morn- 
ing's predict  ion. — Swinburne  says,  that  though  there 
are  several  regiments  here  in  garrison,   besides  en- 
gineers and   naval  officers,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
any  thing  so  dull  as  the  town  of  Carthagena  ;  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  wretched   comedy 
and  the  coflvc  house,  there  is  not  the  least  hfe  or 
amusemcDt    going  on.     Laborde  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent account.    He  tells  us  that  Carthagena  is  quite 
unlike  the  rest  of  Mtircia,  as  it  is  distinguished  by 
affability,  society,  amusemeots,  and  pleasures:  stran- 
gers artr  well  received,  and  the  inhabitants  are  very 
hospitiible.     He  adds,  however,  that  there  are  few 
Murciens  among  them,  the  greatest  part  of  them  be- 
ing foreigners,  English,  French,  and  Italian,  who 


are  either  merchants,  aaHors,  or  ioltliert..~lB  tSua 
town  there  are  three  tolerable  inns,  which  are  kept 
in  the  French  stile,  and  afford  good  enterrainrm-ni.— 
The  population  is  about  60,000,  which  ited 

among   15,000  houses.      East   Long,    i  \»rth 

Lat.  37°  34-'.  See  Potybius,  lib.  x. ;  8winbur«e*« 
Travels  tlirmt<^h  Spnin,  vol.  i.  p.  1 88 ;  Townieod's 
Journey  throufih  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  121  f  aud  De 
Laborde's  View  of  Spain,  vol.  ii.  art.  Miircia.    (r) 

CARTHAGJENA,  a  province  of  South  Amr- 
rica,  in  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada.  Ii» 
boundaries  are  the  Carribean  sea  oa  the  north,  the 
river  St  Martha  on  the  east.  Terra  Firma  on  the 
south,  and  the  sea  and  gulf  of  Darien  on  the  west. 
It  is  100  leagues  in  length,  from  north-eatt  to  south- 
west, and  80  in  width,  from  east  to  west.  It  wa» 
discovered  in  1520,  by  Rodengo  de  Baatidas.  The 
people  being  of  a  warlike  character,  resisted  Tirioua 
attempts  that  were  made  to  conquer  them;  at  length 
they  were  subdued  in  1533,  by  the  governor,  fVdrw^ 
de  Heredia.  A  great  part  of  this  country  is  com- 
posed  of  mountains  and  forests ;  but  there  are  alao 
some  very  fruitful  vallies,  which  the  natives  call  sa- 
vannahs, and  in  these  are  many  settlements  of  Euro* 
peans,  Indians,  and  Spanish  Creoles.  Towards  the 
north,  a  part  of  the  territory  is  swampy,  sandy,  and 
from  the  lowness  of  the  ground  full  of  sea-water 
pools.  The  climate  is  remarkably  hot  and  moist; 
and  from  May  to  December,  the  weather  it  altHMt 
continually  rainy  or  tempiestuous.  Accordingly  dw 
earth  is  covered  \s^th  perpetual  verdure,  and  ric<  iHi<t 
Indian  corn  are  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same  ciream* 
stances  which  render  the  production  of  these  so  easy 
and  certain,  are  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
and  other  grains  that  are  cultivated  in  Europe. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  plants,  trees,  and  fnntc 
Of  trees,  the  principal  for  size  are,  the  eaobo  nractfoHi 
the  wood  of  which  is  beautiful,  fragrant,  and  dotf 
in  the  texture,  and  is  employed  in  making  canws 
and  other  small  vessels  ;  the  cedar,  which  is  of  tw« 
kinds,  white  and  red,  the  last  being  the  most  esteem' 
ed;  the  maria,  from  which  the  marta  oil  is  obtsinrd; 
and  the  balsam,  which  distils  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  so- 
called  from  a  village  where  it  is  found  m  the  greatnt 
abundance,  and  of  the  best  quaUty.  The  fruit  trees 
consist  of  the  tamarind,  the  medlar,  the  sapote,  tbe 
papayo,  the  guayabo,  8cc.  Of  moK  of  these,  not 
only  is  the  fruit  palatable  and  wholesome,  b«t  the 
timber  also  is  finely  variegated,  and  very  durable. 
Pine-apples,  Itmes,  melons,  grapes,  orangrt.  medlars, 
dates,  papayas,  cocos,  plantanes.  bananas.  Set.  trt  in 
vast  abundance.  The  man^anilio  deserve*  partieo' 
lar  notice.      It  grows  to  a  large  size  ;  -  top 

its  branches  form  a  kind  of  crown ;  it  .  verf 

hard,  of  a  yellowish  cast,  and  exquisitely  vtriu^d  like 
marble.  Its  fruit  resembles  an  apple  exactly  io  shsfw, 
flavour,  and  colonr,  but  contains  a  very  strong  snd 
deadly  poison.  It*  white  juice  has  the  Same  quality 
in  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  work  tK« 
wood  until  it  be  thoroughly  dried.  Even  thote  wha 
happen  to  take  belter  under  it  in  a  shower,  fed  Hw 
same*  effect  from  the  dropping  of  the  leares  as  if  titf 
juice  had  fallen  upon  them.  And  the  very  beasnn* 
said  to  have  such  aa  iiwtinotive  arereiga  to  k*  doi 
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th*Y  wiU  oculier  tzt  of  the  fnitt  nor  approach  th« 
tree.  Palm-trees  too,  of  different  8ort»»  grow  on  the 
noaotains  in  great  numbers,  produdng  various  kinds 
of  fruits,  and  exuding  a  juice  from  which,  wheu  fer- 
mented, a  ipccies  of  wine  is  made,  of  a  whitish  co* 
lour,  a  racy  taste,  and  an  intoxicating  quahty.  The 
guiacum  and  ebony  trees  are  also  very  common. 
The  hardoess  of  their  wood  is  almost  equal  to  that 
of  iron.  There  are  numerous  plantations  of  sugar- 
canes  ;  a  great  many  cotton  trees,  some  of  which 
grow  spoataneoosly,  while  others  are  planted  and 
cultivated ;  and  cacua-tren,  which  are  chiefly  found 
on  the  river  de  la  Magdaleno,  and  the  fruit  oi  which, 
both  in  size  and  goodness,  excels  the  same  kind  of 
fruit  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  except  So* 
conusca  and  Caraccas,  whose  cacoa  sells  highest  at 
Cadiz.  Of  the  vegetables,  which  grow  here  in  such 
profusion  and  variety,  the  sensitive  pbnt  is  one  of 
tho«e  nwst  frequently  met  with.  There  is  also  a  great 
quantity  of  bejucos,  one  species  of  which  is  parti> 
cularly  known  on  account  of  its  fruit,  called  the 
bean  of  Carthagena.  This  bean  is  reckoned  the  most 
effectual  antidote  against  the  bite  of  the  venomous 
animals,  which  are  found  here  in  great  numbers. 
The  cow  and  the  hog  ane  the  only  tame  eatable  qua- 
drupeds to  be  seen  in  this  district  ;  but  these  are  in 
great  plenty.  The  flesh  of  the  former  is  not  re- 
markably good ;  that  of  the  latter  is  extremely  deli- 
cale,  and  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
hide*  and  tallow  furnished  by  the  cattle,  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce.  Poultry,  pigeons,  par- 
tridges, and  geese,  are  botli  good  and  plentiful. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  vancty  and  beautiful  plu- 
mage of  the  birds.  Bats  appear  in  great  multitudes; 
and  are  said  to  be  the  most  dextrous  bleeders  both 
ef  men  and  cattle.  Deer,  wild  boars,  foxes,  arma- 
dillos, •quirreb,  rabbits,  and  monkics,  are  extremely 
numerous.  There  are  also  leopards  and  tigers,  which 
nake  great  havoc  among  the  cattle,  and  sometimes 
prove  destructive  to  the  inhabitants.  Poisonous  rep- 
tiles abound.  The  principal  ones  are  snakes,  coral- 
snakes,  rattle>snakes,  and  the  culibras  de  bejuco; — 
the  centipedes,  which  swarm  here,  and  are  mon- 
strously large  ; — and  scorpions,  which  are  equally 
numerous,  and  of  various  kinds. — The  principal  rivers 
are  the  de  la  Magdalena  already  mentioned,  and  the 
San  Juan,  or  Atracto,  both  of  which  are  navigable,  and 
•oatain  alligators,  tortoises,  and  a  multitude  of  fishcD. 

This  province  contains  two  cities,  seven  towns,  and 
aiDety-six  settlements  or  villages.  When  first  disco- 
vtfed,  it  wti  well  peopled,  but  since  that  lime,  the 
population  is  considerably  diminished.  According 
to  the  numeration  of  the Jiscal  of  the  royal  audience 
of  Santa  F6,  Don  Francisco  Moreno  y  Eseandon, 
there  were  in  the  year  1770,  of  whites,  59,233;  of 
Indians,  13,998;  and  of  negro  and  mulatto  slaves, 
777Ck  See  Juan  and  Ulloa's  Voi/eigr  to  Scttth  Ame- 
riea,  vol.  i. ;  Alcedo's  Grogrnphical  DUiionnrtf  of 
America  and  the  Wett  Indict,  with  Thoinpsyn's  Adtfi- 
iionM,  vol.  i.;  and  Peuchet's  Dm^^/on.  Uniocrs.  de  la 
Ceograp/i.  ComttiT^,  torn.  iii.     (t) 

GARTHAGEI^A,  the  capital  of  the  province 
joM  now  described,  is  situated  in  a  large  and  conve- 
-nwBt  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  stands  upon  a  sandy 
|ieaitMuttr  and  cocnmunkates  with  the  coDttoeDt  by 
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narrow  necks  of  land  and  wooden  bridges.  The  CariJi* 
city  and  the  suburbs  ai-e  well  laid  out.  The  streets 
run  in  straight  lines  ;  are  wide,  uniform,  and  tolerably 
well  paved.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  built  of 
Btonc,  have  only  one  storey  above  the  ground  floor: 
their  apartments  are  well  contnved,  and  their  bal- 
conies and  lattices  are  of  wood,  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate,  are  there  preferable  to  iron  for 
such  purposes.  The  outside  of  the  buildings,  on  ac- 
count of  the  smoky  colour  of  the  walls,  has  a  dirty 
and  disagreeable  aspect.  The  fortifications  are  con- 
structed after  the  modern  manner,  lined  with  free* 
stone,  and  of  considerable  strength.  Besides  a  pre- 
cinct and  bastions,  there  is  a  half  moon,  which  de-* 
fends  the  entrance,  or  gate ;  and  several  castles  situa* 
ted  un  small  eminences,  and  on  the  side  of  the  bay. 
In  this  place  there  is  a  great  number  of  religious 
communities,  who  have  churches  and  convents  for 
their  accommodation.  These  are  characterised  by 
poverty  in  their  ornaments,  though  their  architecture 
IS  appropriate,  and  their  capacity  suf&cient.  The 
cathedral  church  is  magnificent.  There  is  a  college 
of  Jesuits.  A  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  also 
established  here,  in  which  respect  Carthagena  is  on  a 
footing  with  the  metropolitan  cities  of  Lima  and 
Mexico.  The  power  of  this  tribunal  reaches  to  IsU- 
Espanolo  where  it  was  first  settled.  Terra  Firma*^. 
and  Santa  Fc.  Carthagena  is  the  head  of  a  bishop- 
ric erected  in  1534  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  extends  as  far  as  that  of 
the  civil  and  military  government.  The  government 
of  the  city  is  managed  by  a  person  who  resides  in  it 
with  the  title  of  governor,  having  under  him  a  requi- 
site number  of  civil  and  military  officers.  In  civil 
matters,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  audience  of  Santa  F^, 
and  in  military  affairs  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Gre- 
nada. The  police  of  the  city  is  conducted  by  a  se- 
cular magistracy,  consisting  of  regidores,  from  whom 
are  annually  chosen  two  alcaldes.  There  is  also  a 
revenue  office,  where  all  taxes  are  received,  and  the 
necessary  payments  issued.  Processes  are  determined 
by  a  man  or  the  law,  with  the  title  of  auditor  de  la 
gente  de  guera.— Carthagena,  on  account  of  its  ad- 
vantageous situation,  and  the  excellence  and  safety  of 
its  harbour,  very  soon  became  the  most  important 
settlement  and  emporium  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
Amcnca.  So  early  as  the  year  1544|  it  was  a  town 
of  some  commercial  celebrity.  Being  selected  as  the 
port  in  which  the  galleons  should  first  trade  on  their 
arrival  from  Europe,  and  to  which  they  were  ordered 
to  repair  previous  to  their  voyage  homeward,  the- 
resort  to  it  was  so  great,  and  the  means  of  prosperi- 
ty so  copious,  that  in  a  short  time  it  rose  to  be  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  most  opolenc  cities  in> 
Amencfl.  And  though,  from  the  arrangefnenta  which 
have  since  taken  place  respecting  the  galleons,  and 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  commercial  world, 
it  has  declined  very  much,  it  still  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable inland  and  foreign  trade,  and  preserves  no 
small  portion  of  its  comparative  importance.  It  n 
reckoned  by  Humboldt  to  stand  before  all  theothw 
ports,  with  the  exception  of  Vera  Cruz>  the  Hj^.. 
vannah,  and  Lima.  Ineludinj^  the  small  adjoining 
ports  of  Rio  Hacha,  Santa  Maria,  and .  Portobello* 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  movt  kiiiimte  coaw 
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merciahrelations,  It  rxporta  annually  of  tht  produce 
of  native  agriculture  to  the  value  of  £'252,000  ster- 
ling. Thcquantitienof  that  produce  are  as  folluwa  :  of 
cotton  3,3O7.50()lb.  avoird.— of  sugar,  220,500  ditto 
*-of  indigo,  22,050  ditto — of  Brazil  wood.  882,000 
ditto — of  quinquina  of  New  Grenada,  220,509  ditto 
—of  balsam  of  Tolu,  '2205  ditto— and  of  ipt-cacuana, 
13,230  ditto.  Besides  these  articles,  there  is  a  coo- 
itiderable  exportation  of  the  precious  metalt,  which 
arc  carried  to  Old  Spain.  The  value  of  the  impor- 
tation amounts  to  ^84O,0(X)  sterling  annually.  The 
articles  imported  are  brandy,  wine,  oil,  almonds, 
raisins,  tobacco,  confectionancs,  &c.— The  bay  of 
Carihagena,  on  which  depends  so  much  of  its  com- 
mercial consequence,  extends  two  leagues  and  a  half 
from  north  to  south.  It  has  a  sumcicnt  depth  of 
water,  and  good  anchorage;  and  is  so  well  aheltered, 
that  the  ships  are  no  more  agitated  than  if  they  were 
in  a  river.  There  are  so  many  shallows,  however,  at 
the  entrance,  and  on  some  of  these  there  is  so  very 
little  water,  that  a  skilful  pilot  is  always  requisite  to 
steer  the  vessels  into  it  with  safety.  The  difficulty 
of  navigating  vessels  in  it  is  also  uicrcased,  by  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  tides,  which  increase  the  danger  of 
striking,  and  by  the  slimy  and  tenacious  consistence  of 
the  bottom,  which,  when  a  vessel  does  run  aground, 
renders  it  often  necessary  to  lighten  her,  before  she 
can  be  got  off.  Irr  this  bay  there  is  great  plenty  and 
variety  of  jish,  both  wholesome  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  The  turtles  are  large,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
Sharks  are  here  very  common,  large,  voracious  and 
destructive.  There  are  vast  multitudes  of  craw-fish, 
from  which  the  country  on  this  coast  got  from  the 
Indians  the  name  of  Calamari,  sigrnifying  the  land  of 
craw-fish.  All  along  the  coast,  salt  is  produced  in 
.great  abundance. 

The  importance  and  wealth  of  this  place  have 
made  it  the  object  of  frequent  attacks.  ln>544,  it 
was  taken  and  pillaged  by  some  French  adventurers, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Corsican  pilot.  About 
forty  years  afterwards,  half  of  it  was  laid  in  aihi-s  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  the  rest  was  savtd  from  de- 
struction by  the  neighbouring  colonies,  who  paid  for 
it  a  ransom  of  120,000  silver  ducats.  It  was  a  third 
time  invaded,  in  1597.  by  the  French  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  Pointis,  to  whom  it  capitulated, 
but  whose  avarice  consigned  it  to  plunder.  It  was 
again  besieged  in  1740,  by  the  English  under  Ad- 
miral Vernon,  but  it  held  out  successfully,  and  the 
besiegers  were  obliged  to  retire  after  a  great  loss  of 
men  and  labour. — The  inhabitants  of  Cartliagena  con- 
sist of  various  casts  or  tribes  :  whites,  negroes,  and 
Indians,  and  the  different  classes  produced  by  the 
intermarriages  of  these.  They  drink  brandy  in  the 
forenoon,  make  use  of  a  great  deal  of  chucolate,  and 
are  fund  of  smoking  tobacco,  which  last  practice  is 
indulged  in  equally  by  both  sexes.  The  fandango  is 
the  common  amusement.  This  ball,  or  dance,  wtiich 
is  the  ordinary  mark  of  rejoicing  on  festivals  and  re- 
markable days,  is  conducted  with  great  propriety  in 
bouses  of  distinction  ;  but  among  the  lower  orders  it 
is  accompanied  with  hard  drinking,  indecency,  and 
<]uarrels.  Their  funeral  ceremonies  they  obs-.  rve  with 
.great  pomp  and  ostentation,  lamenting  for  the  de- 
xeaicd  in  the  moit  damoroui  and  fraotic  maaneo  and 


continuing  their  mourning  in  the  house  for  nine  dajt 
after  the  interment.  Their  diseases  are  chiefly  the 
black  vomit,  with  which  the  distemper  that  attacks 
Europeans  on  their  first  boding  frequently  tenni- 
nates ;  the  leprosy,  to  which  the  people  both  in  town 
and  country  are  very  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
Slopping  which,  a  hospital,  called  San  Lazaro  it 
erected  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood^^ 
where  persons  of  both  sexes  infected  with  it  ara 
strictly  confined  ;  the  cobrilla,  or  little  snake,  so  cal* 
ted,  from  the  general  belief  that  it  is  one  of  these 
animals  wliich  has  introduced  itself  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  patient  ;  and  the  spatm,  or  cottvuliion,  wh:clt ' 
is  very  prevalent,  seldom  comes  alone,  and  alwayi 
proves  mortal.  The  intense  heat  and  moisture  of  the 
climate,  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  in* 
habitants  muut  be  unhealthy  ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  ut 
general  they  enjoy  good  health,  and  it  is  not  uncom« 
mon  for  them  to  survive  their  eightieth  year.  The 
profuse  perspirations,  however,  occasioned  by  the 
high  temperature,  render  their  complexions  wan  and 
livid,  and  all  their  movements  sluggish.  Tbe  popu* 
lation  is  said  to  be  between  20,000  and  30,000,  ot 
which  abuve  9000  are  in  communion.  West  Long* 
75°  26'  45",  North  Lat.  10"  26'  35".  Juan  and 
Ullua's  yoya^t  lo  South  Ai»etica,  by  Adams,  vol.  i.} 
Humbuldt's  Political  Essay  on  A'ew  Spain,  vol.  iv.i 
Alci'do's  Geographical  Dictionary  of  America  and 
the  West  Imkici,  with  Tfiompson's  AddilionSt  voL  i.  | 
and  Peuchei's  Diction.  Univers.  de  la  (Jeograpk.  Gea* 
tner^.  torn.  iii.     (t) 

CARTHAMUS,  a  genus  of  plantt  of  tbedatf- 
Syngenesia,  and  order  Polygareia  .£quali«.  See  Bo* 
TANY,  p.  292. 

CARTILAGE.     .See  Anatomv,  p.  727,  "IT. 

CARTONEMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  data 
Hcxand.-:a,  and  order  Monogyniii.  See  BoTAinr, 
p.  195  ;  and  Brown's  Frodrowui  Plant.  JVoe.  Uot- 
land.  &c.  p.  27L 

CARUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Peotas* 
dria,  and  order  Digynia.     See  Botanv,  p.  1(!6. 

CARYOCAR,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  ctati 
Polyaudria,  and  order  Telragynia.  See  BoTa.ht, 
p.  238. 

CARYOPHYLLUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tbe 
clas>  Icosandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  BOTA* 
NY,  p.  S3iJ. 

CARYOTA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  dan  Mo* 
ncecia,  and  order  Poiyaodria.     See  Botanv,  p.  SiS. 

CASAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departmnt 
of  Marengo,    and   formerly  the  capital  of    Lmnr 
Montferrat,  is  situated  on  the  right  Ls   * 
It  received  the  name  of  Casale  Sancd 
the  death   of  St  Evasius,  who    was   t 
Duke  called  Astabolo.     It  is  highly   ^ 
it  was  built  not  far  from  an  ancient  town  caUed  >Vt- 
dula,  and  not,  as  some  authors  have  imagined,  on  tbe 
ruins  of  Bodincomago  or  Induslria  ;   (see  Phoy  Hoi, 
Hist.   hb.  ii.)      Tfie  few  huts  which  were  built  bf 
xh-t  devotees  over  the  place  where  the  body  of  tbt 
martyr  was  preserved,  gradually  assumed  the  farm 
of  a  town,  while  Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombanb^. 
built  the  church  which   still  exists,    aud   which 
afterwards  erected  into  a  cathedral.      In  the 
1173j  Ca«aJ  was  erected  into  a  free  city ;  aad,  abo«t 
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the  end  of  the  1  kh  century,  it  became  iW  f»a-^^ 
of  its  sovereigns.  Pope  Sextus  IV.  erected  C«^ 
into  in  episcopal  city  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  retvk  u 
its  inhabitants,  the  Dukes  nf  Mantua  preferred  il%» 
Mantua  as  a  place  of  residence.  About  this  time, 
when  the  arts  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in  Italy, 
this  city  acquired  fresh  lustre.  New  palaces  and 
new  churches  were  erected  ;  and  many  families  re« 
moved  to  it  from  Mantua.  While  it  was  in  the  po»- 
ceseion  of  the  French,  Catinot,  who  was  the  ^over* 
nor,  constructed  the  citadel,  which  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  strongest  in  Italy.  It  was,  however,  car* 
ried  away  by  the  Piedmontcse  and  Spanish  troops  in 
1695,  and  all  the  fortiBcations  were  demolished. 
Tliere  now  remains  only  an  old  castle,  where  a  small 
garrison  might  hold  out  for  some  hours. 

The  principal  public  buildings  in  Casal  are,  the 
theatre,  the  seminary,  the  lyceum,  the  palaces  of 
M.  M.  Gozzani  St  George,  Go7.zani  Odalengo,  V'in- 
cent  Ricci,  and  Roland  Delavalle  ;  and  the  churches 
of  St  Dominique  and  St  Philippe.  There  is  a  chaf  m. 
ing  promenade  from  the  Marengo  gate  to  that  of  the 
Po.  The  principal  hotels  are,  the  Hotel  Mogul,  the 
Trois  Roia,  and  the  Nouveau  Puits. 

Casal  is  inhabited  by  several  ancient  and  illustrious 
familieSj  some  of  whom  pretend  to  have  their  descent 
even  from  Numa  Pompilius.  Population  14,000, 
East  Long.  8''  37',  North  Lat.  45^  7'.     («•) 

CASAL  Magoiore,  the  name  of  a  town  which 
is  the  chief  place  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in 
the  department  of  the  higher  Po  and  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  It  is  situated  near  the  Po,  and  was  made 
a  town  in  I754<.     Population  4-150. 

CASAN.     See  Kaean. 

CASAUBON,  Isaac,  a  very  learned  critic  and 
editor,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  February  1559.  His 
natural  abiliticf  were  good,  and  so  great  was  the 
progress  which  he  made  under  the  tuition  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  become  minister  of  Crest  in  Dauphin^, 
that  he  was  scarcely  nine  years  of  age,  when  be  could 
both  write  Latin  with  correctness,  and  speak  it  with 
caae.  But  his  father  being  under  the  necessity  of 
ffoiog  from  home  on  business  for  three  years  toge- 
ther, Isaac's  education  was  neglected,  and  he  almost 
entirely  lost  what  he  had  acquired.  When  he  reach- 
ed his  twelfth  year,  he  again  applied  to  his  studies, 
and  partly  by  his  own  exertions,  partly  by  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  his  father,  he  began  to  recover 
his  classical  knowledge.  This  method,  however,  be- 
ing uncertain  and  tardy,  he  was  sent  in  1578  to  Ge- 
neva, to  study  under  the  professors  there  ;  and  so 
great  was  his  diligence,  and  so  attentive  were  hie 
teachers,  that  he  soon  redeemed  all  the  time  which 
he  bad  formerly  lost.  Such  was  his  proficiency  in 
Greek,  that  Francis  Portus,  the  Cretan,  by  whose 
iostructior.s  be  had  been  made  acquainted  with  it, 
thought  him  worthy  to  be  his  successor  in  the  aca- 
demical chair  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ;  and  to 
that  honourable  situation,  accordingly,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1582.  In  1586,  his  father  died,  and 
•bortly  after  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebra- 
ted printer  Henry  Stephens,  by  whom  he  had  twen- 
ty children.  After  holdmg  the  professorship  of 
Qreek  at  Geneva  for  fourteen  years,  during  wliich 
time  he  studied  philosophy  aad  civil  law,  and  paid 
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received.     Th*  tni^M-. 

him  were  not  m&lU^  ;  . 

Idrly  nor  fully  paid  \  t.,.  •«. 

vexation  from  these  %a^  ^^  t 

just  on  the  eve  of  retamia^  **-',. 

prospects  were  opened  op  i«  h^  . 

By  M.  de  Vicq,  a  man  ottoum  tm, 

he  visited  in  1598,  he  was  take*  u,  ^ 

duced   to   King  Henry    IV.,  Vrrsulim. 

President  de  Tnou,  (Thuanus,)  v»A  mkn 

eminence,  who  gave  him  a  very  civil  ttetm^^,  ' 

king  offered  him  a  professor's  place,  t^A 

return  to  MontpelicF,  renewed  thcolftr  by  Uv*,, 
He  at  last  resolved  to  go  to  Paris,  tiaough  W  • 

warned  by  M.  De  Vicq  and  Scaltgcr,  that  bi*  r^ 
pectations  would  probably  be  disappointed.  H<itrT 
received  him  most  graciously;  but  ilic  jealousy  o( 
the  other  professors,  and  his  own  Protestant  pm» 
ciples,  were  the  occasion  of  much  opposition  and 
trouble,  and  even  prevented  him  ultimately  from  ob> 
taiaing  the  situation  which  his  majesty  had  promised. 
He  was,  however,  appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  the 
Protestant's  side  at  the  conference  between  tlicse  and 
the  Catholics,  held  at  Founuinbleau  in  1600.  And 
afterwards  he  was  nominated  keeper  of  the  king's 
library,  which  gave  him  access  to  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  and  enabled  him  to  prosecute  hia  lite- 
rary views  with  great  success.  He  had  also  a  pen- 
sion from  the  king,  which  was  considerably  augment- 
ed, in  order  to  prevent  htm  from  yielding  to  the 
many  pressing  solicitations  and  pecuniary  mduce- 
menta  wliich  he  had  tu  go  to  other  place«.  Many 
artful  and  unworthy  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
him  over  to  the  Romidh  faith,  but  these  be  uniformly 
resisted,  and  lived  and  died  a  Protestant.  The  mur- 
der of  the  king,  which  happened  in  1610,  distressed 
him  deeply,  as  it  dc;pri»ed  him  of  hu  chief  patron  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  the  conversion  of  his  eldest  son 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  reUgion,  gave  another  blow 
to  his  feelings,  and  be  felt  it  the  mure,  because  it  was 
generally  reported,  and  by  many  believed,  that  be 
himself  had  contributed  to  this  change.  These  af- 
flicting circumstances,  together  with  the  continual 
vexations  in  which  he  lived  at  Paris,  determined  him 
to  set  out  for  England,  into  which  country  he  had 
been  frequently  invited  by  James  I.  He  arrived 
there  in  16I0,  and  experienced  from  persons  of  rank 
and  learning  the  kindest  reception,  though  he  him- 
self has  complained,  that  from  the  inferior  classes  of 
people,  he  met  with  more  insults  than  he  had  even 
done  at  Paris  in  the  midst  of  Papists.  The  king 
sliewed  him  particular  attentioo,  took  much  pleasure 
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Ciibia.  in  conversing  with  Kim,  admitted  him  several  times 
*^^'^^  to  bis  own  table,  presented  him  with  a  sum  of  money 
to  enable  him  to  visit  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  grant* 
ed  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  no- 
minated him  to  two  prebends,  one  at  Westminster^ 
and  the  other  at  Canterbury.  Casaubon  was  not  un« 
grateful ;  and  he  seems  to  have  expressed  his  grati* 
tude  in  a  way  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  James, 
namely,  by  flattering  his  literary  vanity,  and  bumuur* 
ing  his  silly  prejudices.  In  the  letters  which  he 
wrote,  by  the  direction  of  James,  to  De  Thou  re- 
•pectmg  his  history,  and  which,  it  is  not  improbable, 
were  inspected  by  the  royal  eye,  he  eulogises  the 
king  in  the  most  fulsome  manner  for  his  learning  and 
hit  virtue,  and  actually  talks  of  him  as  a  kind  of 
miracle  or  prodigy.  He  also  remoastrates  with  De 
Thou  on  that  part  of  his  history  which  affected  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  king's  mother,  and  in 
James's  name  demands  satisfaction  for  the  injuries 
which  be  had  done  to  her  reputation.  This  rcmon- 
fttrance  produced  some  effect ;  and  by  these  and  simi> 
lar  compliances  with  the  temper  of  James,  Causabon 
contrived  at  once  to  make  his  acknowledgments  for 
east  favours,  and  to  lay- a  foundation  for  future  claims. 
His  object  was  not  lost.  So  much  was  his  majesty 
pleased  with  him,  that  he  wrote  to  the  queen  re- 
ffeut  of  France,  through  whose  indulgence  Casaubon 
ftad  been  permitted  to  come  to  England,  begging 
her  to  allow  him  to  prolong  his  stay  in  this  country, 
and  the  royal  favour  seemed  to  promise  him  dis* 
tjnctions  and  preferment ;  but  a  painful  distemper 
aeon  closed  these  flattering  prospects,  and  put  an  end 
4ohis  life.  He  died  July  1,  16M-,  in  the  o5tb  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  character,  religious  as  well  as  literary,  has  been 
^variously  represented }  but  there  appears  to  be  good 
reason  for  behcving,  that  in  both  these  views  he  was 
■highly  respectable.  That  he  was  a  Protestant,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  though  the  contrary  has 
been  insinuated,  and  though  he  entertained,  along 
with  Grotius  and  other  eminent  men,  the  foolish 
project  of  formmg  an  union  between  the  Catliolic 
and  reformed  churches.  The  probity  and  correctness 
of  his  moral  deportment  have  never  been  ditsputed. 
Of  his  extensive  learning,  he  has  left  a  multitude  of 
satisfactory  proofs  in  the  various  editions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  and  other  works  which  he  pub- 
htbed  in  the  course  of  hts  life.  A  large  vottime  of 
his  Letters  was  published,  from  which  a  tolerably 
correct  idea,  both  of  his  temper  and  classical  atcaiu* 
ments,  may  be  derived.  A  complete  lut  of  his  wri. 
tings  is  given  in  the  Biographia  BrilanMica,  art. 
Casaueon.  Besides  that  article,  and  the  Lettart 
above  mentioned,  (Almelovcen's  Edition,  containing 
a  life  of  Ca&aub  >n,)  sec  Niceron,  Maitoirt  pour  srrv. 
h  l^hitt.  dcs  Horn.  lUust.  torn,  xviii;  and  Lti  f^'ie  de 
Jtf.  de  i'hou  tn  Dumnd's  Hist,  du  xvi.  Sieole  torn. 

CASBIN,  Cabvin,  or  Caswin,  suppneed  co  be 
the  ancient  Arxacia,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Irsk-ajami,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain  of  the 
tame  name,  surrounded  with  mountains  at  some  miles 
<li«tance.  Casbin,  which  is  now  a  complete  mass  of 
miss,  was  formerly  about  six  miles  in  circumfircuce, 
and  ^contaiiKd  l^OOU  housetiAod  lOOfiOO  jsbaht. 


tants  'p  but(  in  cooiequeoce  of  the  civil  waft 
which  the  country  has  beeo  agitated,  it  has  heea 
greatly  reduced  both  in  magnitude  and  opulence.  Its 
walls  and  palaces  are  completely  destroyed,  and  it 
ia  at  present  defended  neither  by  forts  nor  garrisoot. 
An  earthquake,  accordiog  to  Morier,  within  no  dis- 
tant period,  threw  down  the  buildings  which  were 
in  the  Tottio,  and  made  cracks  in  almost  every  tuSL 
A  large  mosque,  erected  by  the  Abbas»c4,  has  ben 
in  many  places  rent  in  its  thick  walls,  and  totally 
ruined.  The  Royal  Piazze,  or  Hippodrone.  was 
no  less  than  TOO  paces  long,  and  250  broad.  The 
Khan  is  a  very  large  building.  The  Ba»on  is  remark" 
able  for  its  agreeable  constructlou  }  and  tbe  prindp&t 
mosque  is  well  built. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  Casbin  it 
given  by  Han  way,  which  we  are  obliged  to  precent 
to  our  readers  in  his  own  words,  as  we  have  Qomcana 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  buildiugs  whieb 
he  describes  are  now  in  existence. 

'*  The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  as  are  many  of  tbe  gardens 
joining  to  them,  to  obtain  tbe  conveoieacy  of  water* 
which  is  brought  to  them  from  a  cuQsiderablc  dii> 
tancc  in  channels ;  fur,  as  we  usually  briug  water  up 
to  our  houses,  they  level  their  houses  to  the  water, 
which,  however,  arc  not  the  less  agreeable  in  hot 
weather.  They  are  gencraliy  built  with  sun-drud 
bricks,  and  their  cement  is  a  strong  lime.  Tbe 
roofs  are  ffat ;  so  that  it  is  easy  and  famihar  to  alecp 
on  the  bouse  tops.  These  buildingfrare  eoclovd  with 
a  mud  wall :  they  conaiit  of  two  divisioos  ;  the  outer 
stands  in  a  large  area,  and  coat»ists  of  a  spactOBS 
room,  one  side  of  which  is  open,  and  supported  with 
pillars.  In  these  they  dispatdi  their  busincai^  aad 
also  eat,  when  they  do  not  retire  to  the  women's  <• 
partment,  There  are  niches  in  the  wall,  which  an* 
swer  the  purpose  of  tables  :  the  floors  are  covescd 
with  large  worsted  carpets  ;  and  on  the  sides  of  ibe 
room  are  fehe,  about  a  yard  broad,  and  are  generdijr 
two  or  three  yards  long.  These  are  called  iiii  iirti. 
as  already  mentioned  ;  and  are  made  either  with  wool 
or  camel's  hair  ;  and,  being  very  thick  and  soft,  ai: 
used  for  sitting  upon.  In  ihe  wings  of  this  ap«n> 
ment  there  are  smaller  rooms  for  lodging.  In  the 
same  yard  there  are  apartmen<a  for  tbe  aervaots,  an^ 
also  their  stahles.  On  the  back  part  of  this  build* 
iug  is  another,  likewise  enoloited  by  a  vrall,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  privacy,  is  generally  eotered  hy.t«o 
turnings.  Here  is  the  women's  apartmcttt,  into 
which  uo  man  is  suffered  to  enter,  except  the  masur 
of  it. 

I  then  went  to  see  the -new  palace,  which  Nadir 
Shah  hdd  built  in  this  city,  adjoining  the  old  -srae. 
The  entrance  of  it  is  formed  by  an  avenue  of  hkf 
trt^s,  near  three  bundn-d  yards  luitg,  and  £ilcM<or 
twenty  broad.  The  wall  rouud  it  is  about  OTjiKfy- 
hsh  mile  aud  a  half  in  circumferc>>ce  ;  it  it  ttiick  mi 
lofty,  having  only  uae  cntntnce,  which  it  an  arefatd 
gate.  The  top  of  this  gate  pruiects,  and  iufotimj 
into  many  smdll  squarei).  Within  are  four  ^Mfft 
squarve,  with  luhy  trees,  fouotains,  and  ruuniitg  ••> 
ter,.  which  mokes  the  place  awfal  stnd  maK^tic.  The 
apartments  are.raised  iibont  six  fn  r  ii^ 
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with  folding  doors. 


The  rooma  arc  ornamented  in 
an  rndian  taste,  and  the  ceilings  formed  into  imall 
squares,  cmbelUshed  with  writinjr*  of  nioral  senten* 
cc$  in  very  legible  characters.  Most  of  the  windows 
ire  of  thick-cotoured  glass,  made  transparent,  and 
ptainted  with  su<.-h  art,  and  in   such    proper  shades* 

lat  the  glas*  seems  cut  into  the  several  figures  it  is 
_|csigned  to  represent.  Many  of  the  floors  are  only 
fif  hard  earth  ;  others  of  a  composition  of  beaten 
<tone.  The  seeming  defect  in  this  iii&lauce  is  made 
up  by  the  constant  use  of  carpets. 

The  Haram  is  magnificent,  consisting  of  a  square 

rithin  its  own  wall  of  brick,  about  thirty  feet  high, 
Ind  two  and  a  half  thick.  There  are  four  distinct 
ipartments,  in  some  of  i/hich  are  fountains,  which 

trvc  to  moderate  the  beat  of  the  summer,  by  giv- 
ing the  air  a  refreshing  coolness.  The  rooms  are 
"ined  with  stucco,  painted  in  the  Indian  ta$te,  wkVh 
lirds  and  flowers  of  different  magnitudes;  the  co- 
lours beautiful,  and  set  off  with  grilt  edgings.  These 
apartments  have  small  chimney-pieces,  in  a  mean 
taste  :  and  some  are  firnameiited  with  looking-glasses 
small  squares,  nf  many  different  dimensions,  set 
into  the  walls.  There  arc  tome  few  rooms  below 
ground,  admirably  contrived  for  coolness.  Near  the 
Haram  ia  the  eunuchs'  apartment,  remarkable  only 
for  its  having  but  one  door,  and  that  a  very  strong 
.  one.  The  brick  of  which  the  whole  of  the  modem 
"building  is  made,  appears  to  be  ill  prepared  for  du- 
ration. Here  are  also  some  old  apartments  built  by 
Shah  Abas,  yet   standing,  in   which   are   some  bad 

Meces  of  European  figures  by   European  painters, 
he  Persians  themselves  are  as  ignorant  of  shades  as 

le  Chinese.     The  apartment  where  the  Shah  kept 

lis  Casbin  treasury,  I  was  not  permitted  to  see,^ 
pot  even  the  place  where  it  stood.  They  said  he  had 
ibove  twenty  millions  of  crowns  there,  of  which  part 

ras  in  large  ingots  of  gold,  run  into  cavities  of  the 

irlh,  the  better  to  secure  it  from  being  plundered." 
■Both  at  Casbin  and  at  Herot,  the  blades  of  sa- 
'  «res  are  fabricated  from  the  steel  of  the  country. 
A  kind  of  tapestry,  of  a  most  expensive  kind,  is 
manufactured  here  from  pieces  of  cloth  of  various 
colours.  Stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton  are  likewise  ma- 
nufactured in  this  place.  All  kinds  of  arms,  but 
particularly  fire-arms,  fine  cloths,  watches,  and  en- 
graved stones,  are  among  the  principal  objects  of 
commerce  in  this  city.  Rubies,  granites,  and  tur* 
quoisc  stones,  find  a  ready  market  in  Cabbin.  The 
latter,  which  are  called  Firnsc,  are  found  in  great 
quantities  near  Nisabur  and  Firus-cah,  of  the  si'/.e  of 
a  pea  ;  and  those  which  are  as  large  as  a  small  bean 
are  sold  for  20  or  30  sols. 

Casbin  is  admirably  situated  for  connecting  the 
cimmerce  of  Hyrcania,  Iberia,  and  Media,  with 
:l,=r  southern  provinces  of  Persia.  It  is  the  great 
mart  for  the  silks  of  Guilan  and  Chyrvan  ;  and  there 
is  brought  to  it  a  part  of  the  rice  of  Guilan  and  Ma- 
/.aiideran. 

The  fields  and  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Casbin  produce  great  quantities  of  vines,  which  yield 

the  t)nci>t  grapes  in  Persia ;  and  almonds,  pistachios, 

and  melons,  are  raised   with  great  success.     **  This 

jjUcc,"  says  M.  Morier,  "  labours  under  great   in- 

.fonveaieoce  from  the  want  of  water  :  indeed,  througn 
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the  whole  extent  of  the  immense  plain  that  we  tra* 
versed  during  the  day,  there  was  not  one  natural 
stream,  but  many  kanauls  were  making  ;  and  where- 
ever  there  is  irrigation  there  is  fertility,  and  the  cul- 
tivation is  rich.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  our 
route  from  Teheran  displayed  a  country  of  much 
more  promising  appearance  than  we  might  have  ex- 
pected in  Persia." 

Within  the  space  of  twenty  leagues  round  Tehe- 
ran, the  King  alone  goes  in  a  litter ;  and  even  hia 
children  have  not  this  privilege.  General  Gardanne 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  \  and  his  brother,  who  was 
wounded  by  a  blow  from  a  horse,  could  with  diffi. 
culty  obtain  an  exception  from  this  rule. 

The  river  Kulma  passes  at  some  distance  from  this 
city.  In  the  time  of  Hanway,  Casbin  contained  on- 
ly 1 100  houses.  Olivier  makes  the  population  from 
20,000  to  25,000;  but,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Journal  d'uH  yoj/nge,  en  1807  and  180B,  it  is  now 
inhabited  by  about  60,000  souls.  East  Long.  +9* 
3:i',  North  Lat.  36°  13'.  See  Chardin's  TratvU 
through  Persia  ;  Hanway's  Account  of  the  BrUisfi 
Trade  f»wr  the  Caspian  Sen,  with  a  Journal  of  Tra- 
vels through  Russia  into  Persia,  vol.  i,  p.  153,  &c. ; 
Olivier's  Voyage  dans  Perse^  Paris,  1807;  Journal 
d'uH  Voyage,  dans  la  Turquie^  d'Asie,  ct  la  Perse^ait 
en  ia07  and  1808,  p.  44 — 46,  Paris,  1809;  and 
Morier's  Journey  through  Persiot  Annenia,  and  Asia 
Minort  to  Constantinople,  in  the  years  1808  and 
1809,  p.  253,  London,  1812.     (x)  ., 

CASE.     See  Grammar.  -i 

CASEARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  De- 
candria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  p. 
214. 

CASERTA,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  country  of 
I^avora,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  lofty  range  of 
hills,  and  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  magnificent  pa- 
lace erected  by  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  from  the  de- 
signs of  VanviteUi. 

The  palace  of  Caserta,  which  is  situated  in  a  plain 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capua,  is  an  oblong 
square  787  feet  in  length,  and  616  in  width.  The 
two  principal  fronts  contain  five  stories,  with  37 
windows  each,  while  the  other  sides  contain  five 
stories,  with  27  windows  in  each.  It  is  divided  by 
intermediate  ranges  into  four  courts.  In  the  centre 
is  an  open  vestibule,  with  a  stair-case  60  feet  by  90, 
which  leads  by  double  flights  into  an  octagonal  sa- 
loon, 90  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  divided  by  eight 
marble  columns  into  a  circle,  and  surrounding  gal- 
lery. On  one  side  is  a  long  row  of  antichamberg* 
leading  into  halls  of  audience,  presence  chambers,  and 
state  bed-rooms,  with  numbers  of  cabinets,  ward- 
robes, and  waiting  rooms.  On  another  side  is  a 
range  of  private  apartments  adapted  to  doolestic 
convenience,  and  on  a  third  side  is  the  splendid  cha- 
pel, incrusted  with  pannels  of  yellow  marble,  and 
not  inferior  in  size  or  decoration  to  that  of  Ver- 
sailles. Antique  columns  of  alabaster  support  the 
roof  of  the  theatre,  and  divide  the  house  into  42 
boxes.  The  gardens,  which  correspond  ia  magni- 
ficence to  the  palace,  are  very  extensive,  and  are 
formed  with  wide  alleys,  and  with  crowded  rows 
of  statues. 

The  aqueduct,  which  is  27  Italian  miles  and  218 
4e 
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r«*li»B.  palms  longf,  conveys  the  rivulets  of  ihc  Appenninci 
^^C^^  into  the  rejcrvoirs  of  Caserta.  The  aqueduct  pro- 
perly  so  csllod,  is  two  miles  long,  and  consists  of 
tlirec  stories  of  arcades,  of  which  the  upper  one  is 
divided  into  4>3  arches,  while  the  lower  one  contains 
a  smaller  number.  It  is  paved  with  calcareous  stone 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  the  rest  of  it 
is  built  with  volcanic  tufa.  In  the  construction  of 
the  aqueduct,  an  ancient  tomb  was  found  at  the 
depth  of  90  feet.  The  cxpence  of  building  the  pa- 
lace  and  aqueduct  amounted  to  seven  mulioDS  of 
crowns.  "  Caserta,'*  says  a  modern  traveller,  who 
visited  it  in  1802,  *'  is  not  yet  finished,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  though  it  has  been  in  hand  for  half  a 
century,  as  the  situation  is  so  Hat  as  to  be  incapable 
of  modem  decoration,  and  his  present  majesty  takes 
more  pleasure  in  the  present  mansion  house  of  Saint 
Licucio,  where  he  amuses  himself  with  superintend- 
ing a  manufactory  of  silks  and  gauzes."  See  Spal- 
hnzani's  Travels',  Swinburne's  Trairls;  Rcichard's 
Guide  (lea  Voyageurs,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  478;  Travels 
J'rom  Paris  through  Switzerland  ana  Italy,  by  a  na- 
tive of  Pennst/lva  it  ia  in  1801  an</ 1802,  letter  23;  and 
Encyclopoedin  Melhodique,  art,  Aqueduc.     (o) 

CASrlAN,  Kasiian,  or  Cachan,  a  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak-ajemi,  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Cashan,  which  is  bounded  with  the  distant 
range  of  mountains,  of  which  Demawend  formed  the 
most  conspicuous  and  the  highest  point.  This  moun- 
tain is  distinctly  seen  at  the  di&tance  of  150  miles, 
and  the  Persians  mair>tain  that  it  can  be  seen  at 
Ispahan  from  the  minaret  of  Mesjid  Shah^  which  is 
SIO  miles  distant.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  rises 
abruptly  from  a  long  and  unbroken  range.  This 
town,  which  was  founded  by  the  wife  of  the  Caliph 
HaPDun-cl-Raschitd,  is  fully  a  league  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  more  than  half  a  league  from  north  to 
south.  The  houses  are  built  of  earth  and  brick. 
The  principal  public  buildings  in  Cashan  are  the 
bazars  and  baths,  the  royal  inn,  the  royal  palace,  and 
another  palace  for  ambassadors,  and  about  forty 
mosques  and  three"  grand  sepulchral  monuments  in 
honour  of  three  descendants  of  Ali.  M.  Olivier, 
who  lately  visited  this  city,  remarks,  that  it  is  the 
largest,  the  finest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  populous 
that  he  saw  in  Persia.  It  had  almost  entirely  escaped 
the  disasters  of  the  civil  wars;  and  though  nearly  a 
fifth  part  of  the  houses  were  destroyed,  yet  the 
mosques,  the  caravanscras,  the  bazars,  and  the  royal 
palaces,  (which  were  singularly  beautiful,)  were  all  in 
a  good  condition.  Cashan  was  once  famotis  for  its 
potteries,  and  has  various  manufactories  of  silk  and 
cotton  stuffs,  brocades,  and  all  sorts  of  copper  uten- 
sils. The  inhabitants  work  a  great  deal  in  gold^ 
•ilver,  and  steel.  Sabres  and  poiguards  are  also  made 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  abundance  of  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
barley,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  They  cultivate  also 
the  ricinus,  from  which  they  extract  their  oil  for 
burning.  The  vine  is  common,  and  raisins  and  dried 
apricots  form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
The  population  of  Cashan  under  the  Sophis^  was 
56,000,  but  at  present  it  does  not  exceed  30,000. 
Cbardin  makes  the  number  of  bouses  6500.  East 
Long.  fil«>  21',  and  North  JUt.  33«  59^.    See  Char- 


din's  TraveU;  Morier's  Travels  thrcvgh  Perfia,  Ar- 
meniay  and  Asia  Minor,  p,  177,  281,  2+1 ;  and  OU- 
vier's  Voyage  in  Perse.    Paris  1807.     (o) 

CASHEL,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  situated  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  river  Suire.  This  town,  which  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Munster,  was  once  encircled 
with  a  wall,  which  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  but  there 
are  still  two  gates  of  tolerable  workmanship.  The 
principal  ornaments  of  this  town  are  seated  upon  the 
celebrated  rock  of  Cashel,  which  commands  a  vaat 
extensive  prospect.  One  of  these  is  the  old  GotK 
cathedral,  the  nave  and  choir  of  which  is  about  JOO 
feet  long  from  east  to  west.  The  ruins  of  Cormac's 
Chapel,  which  stands  besidf  the  cathedral,  and  differs 
from  it  completely  in  its  stile  of  architecture,  arc 
about  50  feet  long  by  18.  A  high  round  tower  is 
also  situated  upon  the  rock  near  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  north  aisle.  It  is  54  feet  in  circuit,  and  is  divided 
into  five  stories,  with  boles  for  rafters,  and  is  built 
of  freestone,  while  all  the  other  buildings  on  the 
rock  are  of  limestone.  A  wall  formerly  inclosed  the 
whole  of  the  rock. 

The  principal  modem  edifices  in  CasheU  which 
is  tolerably  built,  arc  a  market-house,  a  bouse  in  which 
the  sessions  are  held,  a  county  hospital,  barrack,  and 
a  charter  school.  The  church  is  neatly  built,  and 
the  arciiiepiscopal  palace  is  a  simple  and  commodious 
brilding.  Cashel  contains  about  600  houses,  and 
therefore  nearly  3000  inhabitants.  West  JLong.  7"  5', 
North  Lat.52^  30^.  Sea  Campbell's  P/dlcnophieal 
Survey ;  Ledwich's  Antiquities ;  and  \\'aketield*l 
Statistical  and  Political  Account  of  Ireland.     (J) 

CASHGAR.  See  Rcnnel's  Memoir,  p.  19/,  ni 
BvcHARiA,  Little. 

CASHMERE,  CACHEMiRE,or  K  a  shm  ire,  a  pro- 
vince of  Hindostan,  and  formerly  subject  to  the  king 
of  Candahar.  It  is  situated  between  US''  18'  and  S*'  "" 
15'  North  Latitude,  and  between  73*  SO*  and  75'  IS"  ^*^ 
East  Longitude.  It  is  only  a  valley  of  to  elliptical 
form,  surrounded  by  hills,  which  in  its  largest  extent 
fix>m  south-east  to  north-west  is  hardly  SO  miles;  its 
grreatest  breadth  may  be  from  +0  to  50.  Toward* 
the  north  and  north-east,  this  district  of  coi: 
bounded  by  what,  in  these  parts,  arc  ten?. 
mountains  of  Thibet ;  a  branch  probably  of  that  im- 
mense range  which,  rising  near  the  Black  Sea,  pene- 
trates through  Armenia,  and  skirting  the  south  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  extends  by  way  of  the  north-eastertt 
provinces  of  Persia  to  Thibet  and  China.  On  the  east 
it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Chunaub ;  on  the  south- 
east  and  south  by  the  territory  of  Jummoo  afid 
Kishtewar  ;  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the  ter> 
ritory  of  the  Ghickers,  Prounce,  MuzzufTerabad,  and 
some  other  independent  districts.  In  a  north-castrm 
direction  from  this  province  lies  Great  Thibet.  Little 
Thibet  is  to  the  north-west  of  it.  Southward  are  the 
provinces  of  Lahore  and  Cabul :  and  to  the  west 
Great,  and  to  the  north  Little  Bucharia.  In  the 
Ayeen  Acberry,  Cashmere  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
VIZ.  Meraje  and  Kamraje ;  the  former  being  the 
eastern  part,  and  containing  the  districts  situated  to 
the  east,  the  south-east,  and  the  north  east  of  Sirioa- 
gur,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  the  province ; 
and  the  latter  the  western  part,  containing  the  aortfa* 
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wett  and  souih-west  dutricts.  On  the  aouth-east  of 
Sinnagur>  at  •ome  distance,  beyond  the  great  circle  of 
mountains  that  surroundb  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  is 
the  district  of  Bannaiil,  which,  though  a  fertile  vale 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  leogtb,  and  dependent  on  the 
Cashtnerwn  territory,  is  yet  suffered  by  the  governors 
of  that  province  to  remain  uncultivated,  that  it  may 
not  afford  shelter  or  provision  to  the  bordering  Hin- 
dfX)  states,  which.  In  former  periods,  have  through 
this  tract  approached  the  interior  passes  of  Cashmere. 
In  as  far  as  a  place  may  be  secured  against  foreign 
attack  by  means  of  its  natural  boundaries,  there  are 
few  tracts  of  country  to  which  such  defence  has  been 
more  liberally  afforded  than  it  has  been  to  Cashmere. 
It  is,  in  fact,  so  completely  inclosed  within  the  lofty 
mountains  that  separate  India  from  Great  Tartary, 
that  it  is  only  by  climbing  over  rocks  of  an  immense 
height  that  it  can  be  entered  on  any  side.  Sur- 
rounded thus  by  mountains,  whose  summits  are,  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  year,  covered  with  snow,  it  is 
moreover  elevated  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  low  grounds  to  the  south.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  air  of  this  district  is  colder  than  its  latitude 
vrould  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  even  within  the  space 
of  little  more  than  two  degrees  there  is  found  an 
almost  complete  change  in  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions, few  of  these  of  any  kind  being  in  this  country 
the  same  with  those  of  more  southern  India,  and  of 
the  fruits  of  the  latter  region  hardly  any  being  to  be 
traced  here  except  the  mulberry. 

The  valley  or  country  of  Cashmere,  thus  situated, 
it  yet  celebrated  through  Upper  Asia,  and  indeed 
'  generally  has  been  in  high  reputation  wherever  it  has 
been  known,  for  its  romantic  beauties,  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  the  temperature  of  its  atmosphere,  and  a 
picturesque  variety  of  liindscape.  The  author  of  the 
Ayeen  Acberry  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  beauties  of 
this  province,  and  the  ideas  which  have  been  enter- 
tained of  it  may,  in  some  degree,  be  understood  from 
the  epithets  by  which  it  has  been  so  commonly  cha- 
racterised :  the  happy  valley, — the  garden  in  perpe- 
tual spring, — the  paradise  of  India.  The  penodical 
tains  which  almost  deluge  the  rest  of  India  are  shut 
out  of  Cashmere  by  the  height  of  the  mountains,  ao 
that  only  light  showers  faU  there,  but  these  are  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  feed  thousands  of  cascades, 
which  are  precipitated  into  the  valley  from  every  part 
of  the  stupendous  and  romantic  bulwark  by  which 
this  favoured  spot  is  encircled.  At  the  foot  of  that 
otterior  chain  there  is  an  inner  circle  of  bills  abun- 
dantly clothed  with  grass,  trees,  and  various  sorts  of 
vegetation,  and  frequented  by  numerous  animals,  both 
in  a  wild  and  in  a  tame  state.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is 
every  where  the  richest  that  can  be  conceived.  Indeed, 
it  is  considered  to  have  been  composed  of  the  mud  de- 
pcsitedby  the  principalriver  of  ihcdistrict,  which  flow- 
lug  in  this  din-ction,and  finding  no  outlet,  at  first  form- 
ed its  waters  into  a  lake  that  covered  the  whole  val- 
ley, but  eventually  having  opened  for  itself  a  passage 
through  the  muunt^ns,  left  this  spot  to  fertilized,  an 
ample  field  for  human  industry  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  happy  race.  The  circumstances  which 
iodicate  that  to  have  been  the  mode  of  its  formation, 
appear  to  have  been  such  as  to  have  satisfied  a  very 
competent  judge.     Although  this  account,  says  Ma- 
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jor  Rennel,  has  no  living  testimony  to  «upport  it,  CaAwar*. 
yet  history  and  tradition,  and  what  is  yet  stronger,  Nm^y^^m^ 
appearances  have  impressed  a  conviction  of  its  truth 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  have  visited  the  scene,  and 
contemplated  the  diiferent  parts  of  it.  It  is  indeed, 
he  remarks,  a  mere  natural  effect,  and  such,  he  con- 
ceives>  must  be  the  economy  of  nature  iu  all  cases,  to'have 
when  water  is  inclosed  in  any  part  of  its  course  by  been  a 
elevated  lands.  If  the  lake  be  formed  near  the  sour-  '"''^ 
ces  of  the  river,  and  the  ground  is  solid,  no  doubt 
such  a  lake  may  remain  for  an  indehuite  length  of 
time,  or  for  ever,  in  the  same  state,  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient force  in  the  river  to  work  out  a  passage  for  it- 
self ;  but  when  the  lake  has  been  formed  in  the  lower 
parts  of  a -river,  even  the  most  apparently  insuperable 
obstacles  will,  in  consequence  of  the  great  accession 
of  water,  and  consequently  of  strength,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances be  forced  at  last  to  give  way.  This  is 
exemplified^  not  singly  in  the  instance  of  the  river 
of  Cashmere.  In  the  same  manner  the  Euphrates 
has  been  found  to  open  a  passage  for  itself  through 
Mount  Taurus,  the  Ganges  through  the  Imaus. 
The  length  of  time  which  the  lake  in  Cashmere  seems 
to  have  occupied  in  effecting  its  emancipation,  is 
evinced  by  the  great  depth  of  soil  deposited  by  it 
previously  to  its  departure. 

The  river  of  this  place  alluded  to,  which  continues 
to  pass  through  the  province,  is  still,  even  within  its 
limits.  Urge,  and  navigable  at  least  for  small  crafu  Its 
current,  throughout  the  whole  valley,  is  remarkably 
•mooth-— a  proof  of  the  uncommon  Datness  of  the 
country,  as  the  body  of  water  contained  in  it  is  very 
great.  Its  breadth  is  irregular :  in  some  places  it  is 
not  less  than  two  miles.  In  one  part  of  its  course  it 
is  formed,  by  the  hollow  surface  of  the  country,  into 
a  sheet  of  water,  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  circumfo« 
rence,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ouilcr  or  Wuller. 
The  outlet  through  which  it  departs  from  the  valley, 
and  where  it  runs  with  much  greater  rapidity  and 
force  than  elsewhere,  is  at  Sarchmooleh,  between  two 
steep  mountains,  whence  proceeding,  it,  after  a  long 
course,  joins  with  the  Chunaub.  In  this  river,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Behut  or  the  Chelum,  we 
recognise  the  famous  Hydaspes  of  antiquity,  which 
Alexander  the  Great  passed  over,  about  lUO  milet 
below  the  limits  of  the  valley. 

As  the  surface  of  this  district  is  generally  flat,  and  n^ 
it  is  copiously  watered,  it  yields  abundant  crops  of  i§oqs. 
rice,  which  is  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  the  base  of  the  surrouudmg  hills,  where  the  land 
is  higher,  there  are  cultivated  wheat,  barley,  and  va- 
rious other  descriptions  of  grain.  Hemp  and  saffron 
are  also  common  productions,  and  iron  of  an  excellent 
quahty  is  found  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  A  great 
number  of  nuts  for  dyeing  are  raised  here.  A  wine  it 
made  in  the  country  resembling  Madeira  ;  also  a  spi- 
rituous liquor  is  distilled  from  the  grape.  Tlte  vege- 
table productions  of  Cashmere,  moreover,  are  not 
such  only  as  are  subservient  to  mere  unadorned  use. 
The  plane-tree,  the  species  of  it  termed  the  platanus 
orieuialiSf  which,  though  common  in  most  parts  of 
Aiia,  is  said  to  arrive  at  greater  perfection  here  thaa 
in  other  countries,  has,  when  in  full  foliage,  a  grand 
and  beautiful  appearance,  and  in  hot  weather  it  af- 
fords a  rcfreihiDg  shade.    Still  more  deserving  of 
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CUihioerc.  notice,  in  this  view,  is  the  rose  of  Cashmere,  the  Bea> 
^■•Y^^  son  of  the  first  appearance  of  which  is  hailed  with  so 
much  delight  by  the  natives,  and  of  which  the  essen- 
tial oil  or  ottar  is  held  in  universal  estimation.  In  all 
directions  in  this  province,  there  occur  the  European 
plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  and  other  trees ;  and  in  the 
gardens  there  is  abundance  of  melons,  skirrets,  beets, 
radishes,  with  all  the  variety  of  our  pot-herbs.  The 
pasture^grounds  of  Cashmere  arc  plentifully  stocked 
with  the  useful  domestic  animals,  as  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats.  There  is  a  kind  of  sheep  here  called  Hundoo, 
which  is  used  to  carry  burthens.  There  are  also  ga- 
zels  and  musks.  Game  abounds  in  the  country,  and 
there  is  a  plentiful  and  produclive  slock  of  bees, 
indeed  the  whole  of  this  favoured  district  may  be 
said  to  resemble  a  garden,  interspersed  with  towns 
and  villager,  whicli  rise  amongst  green  meadows, beau- 
tiful trees,  and  all  the  variety  of  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions ;  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivulets, 
which,  flowing  in  all  directions  from  the  surrounding 
rising  grounds,  hasten  to  convey  their  tribute  to  the 
fiehut  or  Chelum,  the  parent  of  the  soil ;  intersected 
•by  canals,  which  wind  through  it  in  every  variety  of 
form;  still  farther  diveisified  by  lakes,  in  some  of 
which  are  observed  floating  islands;  and  cheered,  en- 
riched*  and  enlivened  by  all  the  varied  aspects  of  ac- 
tive and  animated  nature.  Still  one  dreadful  evil  of 
a  physical  kind  is  here  experienced.  This  is  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  earthquakes,  to  secure  themselves 
igainst  the  fatal  effects  of  which,  the  inhabitants  com- 
monly build  all  their  houses  of  wood,  of  which  an 
abundant  supply  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains. 

The  Cashmcriaiis  are  considered  to  be  the  most  in- 
genious of  all  the  nations  of  India.  With  as  much 
taste  for  poetry  and  capacity  for  science  as  the  Per- 
sians, they  are  more  industnoiis  and  more  laborious. 
They  fabricate  the  best  writing  paper  of  the  Cast, 
vrhich  was  formerly  an  article  of  extensive  traffic,  as 
were  also  its  lacker-ware,  cutlery,  and  sugars.  Their 
elegaot  works  in  wood,  are  in  request  iti  all  the  sur- 
rounding districts  of  country,  and  they  are  deserved- 
ly admired  for  their  address  and  expertness  in  the  arts 
of  varnishing,  veneering,  and  gilding.  But  the  most 
noted  and  the  most  important  of  all  the  artificial  pro- 
ductions of  Cashmere,  consists  in  its  shawls,  which, 
with  good  reason  apparently,  have  attained  a  cele- 
brity hitherto  unrivalled.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  wool  of  which  one  description  of  these  sliawls  is 
made,  is  not  found  in  the  country,  but  is  brought 
from  Thibet.  It  has  also  been  pretty  commonly  un- 
derstood that  those  of  another  kind  are  made  of  goats' 
hair.  Both  of  these  notions  seem  to  be  founded  in 
mistake.  The  breed  of  sheep,  whence  the  wool  in 
question  is  obtained,  though  not  peculiar  to  this 
country,  is  at  least  common  to  it  with  Thibet  and 
Boutan,  and.  the  shawls  which  have  been  considered 
to  be  formed  from  goats'  hair,  are  the  produce  of  the 
wool  of  the  camel. 

The  same  circumstances  which  constitute  Cash* 
mere  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  earth,  contri- 
bute also  not  a  httle  to  the  beauty  of  its  flocks  and 
the  superiority  of  its  wool ;  its  pure  air  and  constant- 
ly serene  sky,  brilliant  nights,  continual  dews,  innu- 
merable springs  which  water  the  hills  and  the  plains, 
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and  the  union  within  itself  from  ha  particular  mtlMk 

tion,  in  respect  to  vegetable  produce,  of  the  advut* 
tages  of  all  climates.  Particularly,  the  mount^n* 
which  surround  this  rich  and  fertile  district  yield  a- 
bundance  of  aromatic  plants  that  afford  excellent 
pasture  for  sheep  ;  they  are  covered  almost  the  whole 
year  with  wild  thyme  and  sweet  marjoram.  By  a 
due  care  on  their  own  part,  added  to  these  advaa* 
tages,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  nature,  the 
Cashmerians  obtain  in  favour  of  their  roanufactur«s 
that  to  which  chiefly  they  owe  their  excellence,  tf»e 
finest  wool  in  the  world.  The  sheep  from  which 
this  wool  is  procured,  is  one  of  the  most  beaaiiful 
of  its  species :  its  mean  length  is  from  36  to  M 
inches,  its  height  from  20  to  S2,'and  its  weight  from 
55  to  60  pounds.  The  most  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  this  race,  are  a  small  liead  and  lively  eye*  ; 
their  front  is  not  rough,  and  they  have  a  long  and 
wrinkled  dewlap.  The  lambs  are  brought  forth  with 
crispy  wool  on  the  flanks,  but  they  have  only  a  few 
flocks  on  the  back  and  along  the  spine.  Each  sheep 
produces  at  an  average  about  three  sers,  of  thirty 
ounces,  of  clean  wool.  It  is  a  valuable  and  essen* 
tial  quality  of  these  sheep,  essential  at  least  in  such 
a  district  of  country  as  that  to  which  they  are  con- 
fined, that  they  can  bear  the  extremes  either  of  beat 
or  cold.  Yet  to  secure  them  against  the  injurious 
effects  that  might  possibly  ensue  from  their  expo- 
sure to  the  greater  heats  of  the  summer  seaaon,  thtf 
are,  during  the  continuance  of  these,  made  to  trtftfW 
a  lake  or  a  river  several  times  a  day.  In  CashsHrre, 
moreover,  as  in  Greece  and  in  Spam,  the  sbecp  arv 
moved  from  place  to  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
province,  (a  range,  narrow  indeed  as  to  extent,  bat 
very  considerable  in  respect  to  variety  of  climate), 
that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  year  thry 
may  be  kept  nearly  in  an  equal  temperature.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  never,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  crowded  into  cots  or  confined  places,  whicbt 
it  ts  justly  apprehended,  would  be  in  every  respect 
only  injurious  to  them.  By  such  management,  at 
once  the  health  of  the  flock  is  preserved,  and  tbr 
wool  is  whitened  and  becomes  of  a  texture  soft  and 
silky.  Without  any  farther  care,  besides  thatof  pf«w 
ferring  always  a  lamb  of  the  second  birth  for  a  breed- 
ing ram,  avoiding  to  cross  the  breed,  prondbg  a 
little  nourishment  for  the  sustenance  of  tfie  anitMb 
at  those  seasons,  when  they  are  not  suffered  to  raogr 
abroad,  or  when  little  is  to  be  found  for  them  io  toe 
fields,  and  meeting,  with  a  few  simple  rvnoedica,  Uf  • 
incipient  or  apprehended  disease,  the  Cashmeriaaa  ' 
obtain  that  extraordinarily  fine  white  silky  wool, 
which  generally,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the 
flanks,  is  from  20  to  22  inches  in  length,  and  even 
on  the  flanks  and  lower  parts  of  the  body,  is  not 
less  than  five  or  six,  and  equally  of  that  length,  * 
which,  in  bhort,  both  for  fineness  and  for  whitrnccs, 
surpasses  every  other  wool,  even  the  most  celebraiol 
for  those  qualities  throughout  the  known  world. 

The  general  practice  in  Cashmere  is  to  ahcar  ibc 
sheep  only  once  in  the  year,  the  opt^ration  taking 
place  1.5  or  20  days  after  the  returu  of  the  grrat 
heats,  when,  from  the  perspiration  of  the  aninmlt,  liic 
wool  may  bavu  become  more  soft  and  pltaut.  Du> 
ring  the  period  of  the  stieariug,  the  sheep  are  washed 
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•e.  commonly  twice  a  day^  or  oftener,  but  as  well  for 
"^  the  safety  of  the  animals,  as  to  guard  against  crisp- 
ing or  hardness  in  the  wool,  only  at  those  times  m 
the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon  when  some  degree 
of  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  strength  of  the 
•nn's  rays.  It  is  indeed  an  estimable  and  peculiar 
quality  of  the  Cashmerian  wool,  that  it  has  no  bard 
coarse  part ;  a  quality  the  more  deserving  of  notice, 
as  it  is  not  possessed  in  common  witb  it  even  by  the 
wool  of  the  Spanish  sheep. 

The  Cashmerian  wool,  exclusive  of  the  fleeces  of 
Iambs  under  two  years  of  age,  which  are  set  apart 
for  certain  inferior  purposes,  is  divided  into  the 
arouel,  or  the  wool  of  the  young  sheep,  and  the 
daaume,  which  is  the  name  given  to  that  of  the  old. 
The  first  of  these  kinds  is  a  little  shorter  than  the 
other ;  it  is  obtained  from  sheep  between  the  age  of 
three  years,  when  the  shearing  of  what,  in  the  lan- 
gaage  of  the  country,  is  called  the  touss,  begins, 
and  that  of  seven  or  eight.  The  duaume  is  longer 
than  the  arouel,  a  little  less  greasy,  weaker,  and  hna 
silky.  These  two  kinds  uf  wool  are  each  subdivided 
into  two  sorts,  that  of  the  back  and  that  of  the 
belly.  The  wool  of  the  belly  is  used  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  particular  stuff,  that  is  consumed 
in  the  country  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
finer  parts  of  the  wool  having  been  nrst  exposed  to 
the  vapour  of  a  slight  ley,  formed  from  the  ashes  of 
the  leaves  of  the  banana  tree,  or  of  a  clayey  barren 
and  white  earth,  which  by  the  Indians  is  culed  ole, 
then  washed  with  the  farina  of  a  small  cylindric  bean, 
called  mouneue,  known  in  botany  by  the  name  of 
roMugOf  and  lastly  rinsed  repeatedly  m  pure  water, 
are  employed,  as  tliey  are  of  the  one  -or  tne  other  of 
the  descriptions  above  named,  either  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shawls,  or  of  those  pieces  of  cloth  which 
have  retained  the  name  of  the  country,  and  which  it 
haa  been  so  often  attempted,  but  commonly  with 
fluch  indiflferent  success,  to  imitate  in  Europe. 
-  The  common  fine  shawls  manufactured  in  Europe 
are  the  white :  in  the  preparation  of  others  the  yam 
of  the  wool  is  previously  stained  with  such  colours 
as  may  be  juc^ed  the  best  suited  fur  sale.  These 
ahawla  have  flowered  comers,  and  a  border  of  great- 
er or  less  breadth,  according  to  the  price.  The  bor- 
der, which  usually  displays  a  variety.of  figures  and 
colours,  is  attachra  to  the  shawls  after  fabrication, 
bat  in  so  nice  a  manner  that  the  junction  is  not  dis- 
oemible.  The  texture  of  these  shawls  resembles 
that  of  the  shalloon  of  Europe,  to  which  it  has  pro- 
bably communicated  the  name.  They  are  usually 
made  S^  elb  in  length,  and  half  an  ell  in  breadth. 
The  price  at  the  loom  of  an  ordinary  uhawl  is  eight 
rppees]  thence  in  proportion  to  quality  they  produce 
from  15  to  90  }  even  40  are  sometimes  paid  for  very 
fine  pieces  ;  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  great  deal 
<^  flower-work,  the  value,  or  rather  the  price,  may 
be  increased  even  to  100  rupees.  The  superfine  shawls 
are  those  that  are  made  of  tlie  wool  of  the  camel. 
Tbu  wcx>l,  which  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Vi- 
gonia,  IS  extremely  scarce,  being  found  only  on  the 
forehead  and  around  the  ears  of  that  animal.  It  is 
dear  in  prup<jrtiun  to  its  scarceness,  so  that  the  shawls 
formt-d  from  this  material,  besides  costing,  even  at 
the  maoufiiictory^  the  sum  of  ten  guineasy  are  at  that 


price  with  difficulty  to  be  procured.  Shawls,  the  Caihmtre. 
weft  of  which  is  camel's  wool,  are  distinguished  by  '^^^'""^ 
the  name  of  cacacheti ;  the  white,  with  the  weft  of 
sheep's  wool,  are  called  seaumi ;  and  the  rest  are 
known  by  the  appellation  of  p&ssari.  The  superior 
softness  and  beauty  of  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  com- 
paratively even  with  those  formed  from  similar  mate- 
rials in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  is  attributed  by 
Beraier  to  something  in  the  water  of  the  country. 
They  have  a  very  extensive  sale  over  all  the  Western 
and  Southern  Asia  ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  remark 
of  Volney,  which  seems  as  if  intended  to  indicate  the  « 

variety  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  to  be  met 
with,  they  make  a  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian 
Mamelukes,  and  they  arc  worn  by  English  ladies. 
The  Cashmerian  pieces  of  cloth  are  more  than  sixty 
French  ells  in  length,  and  rather  beyond  one-half  ell 
in  breadth.  The  price  at  the  manufactories  amounts 
only  to  the  moderate  sum  of  15d.  These  cloths  are 
far  superior  to  the  imitations  of  them  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  France^  and  they  last  much  longer  ;  a  su- 
periority to  be  attributed  no  doubt  to  the  better  qua- 
lity of  the  wool. 

The  articles  of  manufacture  which  have  been  jtist 
mentioned,  form  the  great  object  of  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  Cashmerians.  All,  even  to  their 
children,  are  employed  in  them.  In  former  periods^ 
when  the  country  enjoyed,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
it  afterwards  did,  the  advantage  of  a  good  govern- 
ment, the  province  is  said  to  have  contained  40,000 
shawl-looms.  At  present,  they  are  not  considered 
to  be  more  than  16,000. 

There  are  still  seen  here  merchants  and  commercial' 
agents  of  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  northern  In- 
dia I  also  of  Tartary,  Persia,  and  Turkey  ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  oppression  of  the  government,  and' 
the  rapacity  of  the  bordering  states,  which  prey  upon 
the  foreign  traders,  and  often  plunder  whole  cargoes, 
the  commerce  of  Casiimere  has  fallen^  for  some  time,, 
rather  into  a  declining  and  languishing  state. 

Intersected  as  it  is  with  numerous  streams,  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels,  great  advantage  and  coove- 
niency  might  arise  to  thu  country,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  Its  interior  commerce,  from  the  water  con- 
veyance ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  mi- 
serable policy  of  the  Afghan  government,  has  been  at 
once  at  variance  with  its  own  interests,  and  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Cashmere  seems,  at  one  period,  to  have  been  sub-  Political 
ject  to  the  Turkish  dominion.     This  is  indicated  by  '^^^^ 
the  name  by  which  it  has  been  formerly  known,  that 
of  Turchind,  or  the  India  of  the  Turks.     Previous- 
ly to  the  Mahometan  conquest  of  India,  this  province 
was  celebrated  for  the  learning  of  its  Bramins,  and 
the  magnificent  construction  of  its  temple.      The 
sera  of  its  subjection  to  the  Mahometans  appears  not- 
to  be  very  precisely  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  probable  - 
that  a  country  containing  a  valuable  commerce,  and 
a  profusion   of  natural  beauties,  would  at  an  early 
date  attract  notice,  and  invite  their  conquest.  It  was 
governed  in  long  succession  by  a  race  of  Tartar  prin- 
ces of  the  Chug  or  Chiigatay  tribe,  until  the  year- 
1586,  when  it  was  subdued  by  Acbar,  more  it  is  said- 
through  the  aid  of  internal  treachery,  than  by  the- 
force  of  hit  own  arms.    It  remained  annexed  ta  the. 
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Cuhmere.  house  of  Tiniur  for  tbe  ipace  of  160  years,  after 
'••'V™^  which  it  was  betrayed  by  the  Mogul  governor  to 
Ahmed  Shah  Durannyt  who  formed  it  into  a  pro* 
viticc  of  the  Afghan  empire.  In  this  situation  it  is 
commonly  placed  under  the  authority  of  an  indivi- 
dual deputy,  commissioned  by  the  aovereignj  ou  the 
personal  character  of  which  individual,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  will  depend,  as  to  the  extent,  at  any 
time,  both  of  its  freedom  and  its  happiness.  The 
measure  of  either  of  these,  at  a  late  period,  when  the 
country  was  visited  by  European  travellers,  appears 
to  have  been  far  from  being  considerable. 

Revenue.  The  annual  public  revenue  of  Cashmere  hag  differ* 

ed  at  different  periods,  influenced  no  doubt  by  causes, 
which  during  the  same  times  influenced,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  district, 
and  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  time  of 
Aureng  zcbe,  only  about  L.  35,000  a-year  were  de- 
rived from  it.  During  Shah  Ivan's  reign,  the  re- 
venue of  this  province  was  no  more  than  L.  25,000  ; 
and  it  was  OHiy  L. 20,000  in  the  time  of  Mahomed 
Shah.  More  recentlr,  a  revenue  of  between  20  and 
30  lacks  of  rupees  has  been  collected  from  it,  of 
which  a  tribute  of  seven  lacks  is  remitted  to  the 
treasury  of  the  reigning  prince.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  case  of  a  country  circumstanced  as  this  is  in  re- 
spect to  government,  the  amount  of  the  revenue  ac- 
tually obtained  from  it  at  any  time,  is  no  adequate  cri- 
terion of  the  measure,  at  the  same  time,  of  its  pros* 
perity.  It  appears  that  the  great  increase  of  revenue, 
which  in  later  periods  has  been  drawn  from  Cash- 
mere, has  been  forced  from  it  only  by  means  of  the 
most  rigorous  and  oppressive  extortion. 

The  military  force  of  this  district  consists  of  about 
3000  horse  and  foot,  chiefly  Afghans  :  the  natives  of 
the  country  are  systematically  excluded  from  it. 
From  some  examples  that  have  been  noticed,  it  would 
appear  that  these  troops  are  very  poorly^  as  well  aa 
irregularly,  found  in  pay,  insomuch  as,  upon  occa- 
sions, to  nave  been  obliged  to  pick  up,  as  they  best 
could,  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  country. 

Language.  The  langruage  of  Cashmere  is»  by  some  writers, 
conaiderrd  to  be  peculiar,  and  of  very  ancient  date  : 
others  hold  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit-  It 
resembles  in  sound  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  but  with 
more  harshness  ;  on  which  account^  probably,  it  is 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  compose  their  songs  in  the  Persic  language, 
or  have  adopted  those  of  the  Persian  poets.  Not- 
withstanding the  rugged  character  of  their  own 
speech,  it  is  said  that  a  taste  for  music  is  universal 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  people  of  this  province. 

Beligion.  l^he  Cashmerians  are  supposed  to  have  a  rehgioo 

of  their  own,  different  from  that  of  tbe  Hindoos. 
Abol  Fazil  nays,  that  the  most  respectable  people  of 
that  country  are  the  Reyshees,  who,  though  they  do 
not  suffer  ihemselves  to  be  fettered  by  traditions,  are 
doubtless  true  worshippers  cii  God.  It  appeared  to 
some  who  had  travelled  in  those  parts,  that  tbe  in- 
habitantd  generally  were  extremely  tax,  in  regard  to 
matters  oia  religious  kind,  being  ready  to  adopt  any 
system,  or  none,  as  might  best  suit  their  particular 
interests,  or  as  might  b^-  recommended  to  them  by 
prevalent  feshion.    Yet,  every  where  here,  there  oc« 
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cur  the  evidences  of  the  force  of  luperstition ;  th« 
places  of  worship  dedicated  to  Mahadco,  to  fiisbesi, 
and  to  Brama,  abounding  throughout  this  sequeMcred 
spot,  and  great  respect  being  paid  to  miracokMU 
fountains,  or  other  things  or  placet  esteemed  holy. 

Numbers  of  hermits  have  been  observed  in  thisqi 
ter,  who  occupy  places  nearly  inaccessible,   and 
highly  venerated,  some  of  them  being  supposed  to  ba' 
the  power  of  exciting  the  Airy  of  the  elements,  or 
possess  other  supernatural  or  miraculous  endowments. 

The  population  of  Cashmere  is  stated   to  be,  in  Io1m| 
proportion  to   its  extent,   very   considerable.     The 
plains  abound  with  inhabitants,  as  also,  where 
will  admit  of  it,   the  declivities  of  the  hills.     Ti 
Cashmerians  are  stout,  well  formed,  and  as  the  u 
lives  of  a  country  that  lies  so  much  within  the  ran^ 
of  the  greater  beats  of  the  sun,  may  be  considered 
fair  people.     They  have  been  praised,  but  apparesi 
without  adequate  ground,  for  the  fioeaeM  of 
features,  and  tor  countenances  ratherEuropean  thu 
Tartarian  aspect.  Certainly  these  advantages  are 
subject  to  question,  at  least,  than  that  which  has 
attributed  to  them  in  re5pect  to  the  colour  of 
complexion.     On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear 
the   features,  even  of  their  females,  are  ordinarflj 
broad,  and  that  there  prevaiU  among  than  a 
ness  of  Bgure. 

The  dress  of  the  people  of  Cashmere  coosuta  of  a  fired 
large  turban,  a  great  woollen  vest  with  wide  aleevaai  ' 
(under  which  people  of  the  higher  claM  wear  a 
hun,  or  shirt,  and  drawers,^  and  a  sash,  wrapped 
many  folds  round  the  middle.  The  women  of  tl 
higher  class  are  never  seen  abroad,  ao  that  bttle 
be  said  relative  to  their  dress ;  but  the  est 
and  often  only  garment  worn  by  those  of  tbe  ia: 
orders,  is  of  cotton,  and  shaped  like  a  long 
sliirt.  Their  principal,  or  only  ornaments—an  arti- 
cle in  which  indeed  they  do  not  much  indul 
introduced  in  the  manner  of  dressing  their  hair, 
people  are  generally  gay  and  Uvely,  and  muck 
dieted  to  pleasure,  which  inclination,  though 

what  blunted,  has  not  been  wholly  eradicated  in 

even  under  tbe  rigours  of  the  Afghan  govemmeat. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  Cashmenaaa ' 
been  drawn  by  one  who,  at  no  verv  distant  period^ 
sited  that  country,  in  lineaments  bttle  honounbk 
them.     He  never  knew,  he  says,  a  national  body 
men  more  impregnated  with  the  principle*  o£ 
than  the  natives  of  Cashmere.     He  repreaenta 
as  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  ambitioua  in 
ing  aggrandisement,   indifferent  as  to  the  mn 
which  those  objects  of  their  desire  may  be  attaioed 
arrogant,  on  tne  one  hand,  and  rapacious,  and 
the  other    ingenious  in    devising   and   multipl' 
modes  of  luxurious  expence  i  deceitful  and 
ous }  with  the  cruelty  of  cowards )  fickle  in 
ship,  and  implacable  m  enmity.     In  short,  it 
appear  that  the   numerous  train  of  despicable 
usually  called  forth  and  kept  aUve  io  a  state  of 
very,  are  here  exhibited  in  frightful  deformity ;  aai 
a  land  that  uature  formed  for  a  terrestrial 
through  the  depravity  of  the  inhabitants, 
into  a  scene  which,  instead  of  any  of  tbe  more 
ful  sentiments  of  the  human  mind,  is  calculate 
to  excite  a  heart'fcU  pity,  or  a  moat  murtifiiag 
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painful  detestation.  !$ee  MJicnSStunre  tlehx  Grog,  cow- 
merg ante  par  J.  Peuchet;  Bcrnier*8  Travels  ;  ThcTC- 
not't  Travels;  Rennel's  Memoir;  Forstcr's  Jour, 
ney.  Sec. ;  Memoir  on  the  Wool  and  Sheep  of  Cash, 
mere  and  Boutnn,  by  Akx.  le  Goux  de  Flaix,  in  the 
Philoioph.  Magaz.  vol.  xviii. ;  and  Pennant's  Indian 
\ZooUig}/.     ( K  ) 

CASHMERE,  CACUEMinE,   or  Cashmir,  the 
I  capital  of  the  above  province,  called  aUo  Sirinagur, 
id  sometimes Nagaz,  is  situated  in  N.  Lat.  St"  12% 
id  E.  Long,  73°  *5'.     Rennel  places  it  in  N.  Lat. 
J*  W,  E.  Long.  73°  11 '.    This  city  has  been  sup- 
posed, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  incorrectly,  to 
be  the  same  that  is  memioned  by  Herodotus,  under 
the  name  of  Caspira,  or  Caspirus.     That  opinion  has 
been  sanctioned  by  D'An^Ue.     Dr  John  Reinhold 
Forster,  on  the  contrary,  conceives  the  old  Caspirus 
not  to  have  been  Cashmere,  but  a  city  lying  nearer 
to  Persia,  perhaps  Ghazna,  or  Ghazmin.  ( See  fiarto- 
lomeo's  Fwf/ige  to  the  East  Indies.)  It  extends  on  both 
•idnof  the  river  Chelum  for  about  the  space  of  three 
miles,  and  the  different  parts  of  it  thus  disjoined  are  in 
■ome  degfree  connected  by  four  or  five  wooden  bridges, 
which  are  here  thrown  over  the  river.     The  houses  in 
this  city  are  slightly  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  with 
which  there  is  mtermixcd  a  large  proportion  of  tim- 
ber work.     Many  of  them  are   two  or  three,  some 
eveti  four  or  more  stories  high.     The  usual  manner 
in  which  the  different  parts  of  these  houses  are  ap- 
propriated is  this :   the  lower  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  cattle,  the  second  is  inhabited  by  the  family,  and 
the  third,  and  those  above,  are  used  as  warehouses. 
On  a  standing  roof  of  wood,  there  is  laid  a  covering 
of  fine  earth,  by  means  of  which  a  defence  is  form- 
ed for  them  that  is  equally  useful  in  every  season. 
During  the  winter,  it  shelters  the  buildings  from  the 
great  quantity  of  snow  that  falls  at  that  period,  and 
communicates  an  agreeable  warmth.     In  the  summer, 
it  yields  a  refreshing  coolness  ;  and  the  tops  of  the 
koaaet  being  at  the  same  time  planted  with  a  variety 
of  flowers,  exhibit  at  a  distance  the  spacious  view  of 
a  beautifully  chequered  parterre.     This  city  enjoys 
many  natural  advantages.     Besides  that  of  a  nver» 
which  flows  through  its  centre,  it  is  blessed  with  a 
mild  salubrious  air.     There  is  a  lake  also  wbich  ex- 
tends from  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  city,  in  an 
oval  circumference  of  live  or  six  miles,  and  which 
joins  the  Chelum  by  a  narrow  channel  near  the  su- 
burb*.    This  lake  has  been  long  noted  for  its  beau- 
tie*,  and  the  pleasure  which  it  affords  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.     The  citizens  frequently  go 
upon  it  in   boats,  having,  many  of  them,  for  this 
purpose,  a  communication  by  little  canals  even  be- 
tween it  and  their    own    houses.      They   here  en- 
joy the  sport  of  pursuing  the  cranes  or  other  birds 
which  frequent  the  lake.     Taken  in  connection  with 
the  adjacent  and  neighbouring  grounds,  the  scene 
which  is  at  the  same  time  presented  by  it  to  their 
eye*,  is  at  once   rich  in   pleasing   natural  prospects, 
and  exhibits  the  remains  of  many  striking  works  of 
art.     Towards  the  east,  the  Tucht  SuUmau,  and  the 
Hirncy  Purvet,  form  the   two   tides  of  what   may 
be  ctued  a  grand  portal  to  the  lake.     These  are 


two  hills,  of  which  the  one  ia  Mered  lo  the  great    Cuhmere. 
King  Solomon,  who  is  revered  in   Cashmere  as  he   ""^^i"^^ 
who  cleared  this  favoured  valley  of  its  excess  of  wa« 
ter :  on  the  other,  Muckdoom   Saheb  is  honoured, 
to  whom,  on  every  important  occasion,  persons  of 
all  descriptions,  and  of  both  sexes,  present  their  ear- 
nest, and  often,  it  is  said,  successful   vows.      The 
northern  view  of  the  lake  is  terminated,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  twelve  miles,  by  a  detached  range  of  moun* 
tains  which  slope  from  the  centre  to  each  angle,  and 
from  the  base  of  which  a  spacious  plain,  preserved  ia 
constant  verdure  by  numerous  streams,  extends  with 
an  easy  declivity  to   the  margin  of  the  water.     In 
the  centre  of  the  plain,  as  it  approaches  to  the  lake, 
there  is  a  spacious  garden,  which   appears  to  have 
been  constructed  by  bhah  Jehan,  one  of  the  Dellii 
emperors,  during  the  period  that  this  district  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Moguls.     This  garden  is  abun- 
dantly stored  with  fruit  trees  and  other  flowering 
shrubs.     Some  of  the  rivulets   which  intersect  tlie 
plain  are  led  into  a  canal  at  the  back  of  the  garden, 
and  flowing  through  its  centre,  or  occasionally  thrown 
into  a  variety  of  water  works,  form  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  place.     It  is  farther  decorated  by  va- 
rious elegant  and  commodious  pieces  of  architecture, 
in  the  erection  and  distribution  of  which,  the  Mo- 
gul princes  of  India  have  displayed  equally  taste  and 
magnificence.     These  budding*  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived some  of  their  ornaments  from  the  spoils  of  a 
Hindoo  temple.     Tlic  other  sides  of  the  lake  are  oc- 
cupied by  gardens  of  an  inferior  description,  two  of 
which,  however,  that  are  the  property  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  Baugh  Nusseem,  lying  on  the  north- 
\vnt,  and  Baugh  Ni&hat,  on  the  south-eaHt  quarter  of 
the  Shalimar,  are  deserving  of  notice   for  their  lar. 
ger  size  and  their  agreeable  appearance.     The  scene 
IS  farther   ornamented  by  the  numerous  small  islands 
which  emerge  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.      To  the 
cast  of  this  pleasing  spot,  is  the  wreck  of  a  fortified 
palace,  erected  by  Amir  Khan,  a  Persian,  when  gu- 
vernor  of  Cashmere.     He  used  to  pass  much  of  nis 
time  in  this  residence,  which  was  curiously  adapted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  various  species  of  Asiatic 
luxury ;  but  the  materials  of  which  it  was  built  had 
been  so  unsubstantial,  that  within  the  space  of  nut 
more  than  eight  years  from  the  period  when  it  was 
erected,  it  could  no  longer  with  safety  be  inhabited. 
The  environs  of  the  town,  in  general,  to  the  east 
and  the  west,  are  laid  out  in  private  gardens,  which 
skirting  the  banks  of  the  Chelum,  or  supplied  with 
canals  from  the  lake,  afford  to  the  inhabitants  van* 
ous  pleasant  retreats,  and  the  several  little  hills  that  < 
border  upon  the   water,  are  decorated   with  villas, 
motques,    and    pagodas,   which,    intermingled  with 
trees  and  other  forms  of  beautiful  vegetation,  pre- 
sent a  prospect  at  once  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  high- 
ly pleasing  to  the  imagination. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  the  city  of  Cashmere  are 
large  and  commodious.  No  buildings,  however,  oc- 
cur particularly  worthy  of  remark.  The  Cashme* 
rians,  indeed,  boast  much  of  a  wooden  mosque,  cal- 
led the  Jumah  Mussid  ;  *  but  its  claim  to  distinction 
appears  to  be  very  moderate.     The  subahdar,  or  go* 


*  Tbis  is  the  sppeliation  by  which  the  principtil  place  of  prayer  in  Mahometan  cities  is  usually  distinguished. 
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>  might  seetn  to  offer  m  plaaiible  a  solution  of  them 
as  any  other.  It  has  accordingly  been  strenuously 
assorted,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  and 
various  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  support  of 
it.  Two  of  these  are  as  follows :  The  Caspian,  it 
has  been  observed,  rises  very  high  with  a  westerly 
wind,  whereas  the  Euxine,  on  the  contrary,  rages  most 
when  the  wind  is  at  east.  It  has  hence  been  inferred, 
that  the  east  wind  favours  the  exit  of  the  waters  of 
the  Caspian,  and  the  west  wind  impedes  it.  It  has, 
in  the  second  place,  been  alleged,  that  there  is  a 
whirlpool  in  a  particular  part  of  this  sea,  by  which 
all  its  superfluous  water  is.  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
discharged  into  the  Euxine ;  and  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  fiear  to  the  mouth  of  the  vortex,  there  is  found 
a  species  of  sea-weed,  which  grows  only  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  ;  that  a  sort  of  fish  peculiar  to  the 
Euxme  has  been  observed  in  the  Caspian  sea,  near  to 
the  place  of  the  supposed  vortex ;  and  lastly,  that  in 
former  days,  a  fish  was  taken  in  that  sea  with  a  golden 
ring  about  its  tail,  on  which  was  this  inscription, 
**  MUhridates  mihi  dabai  in  urbe  Sinope  Uberiatem  et 
koe  donum.**  But  as  to  the  first  of  these  arguments, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  connection  attempted  to 
be  traced  between  the  character  and  effects  oi  parti- 
cular winds  and  a  subterraneous  communication  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas»  does  not 
teem  to  rest  upon  any  satisfactory  grounds.  In  fact, 
it  is  known  that  all  winds  that  brin?  with  them  hu- 
mid vapours,  are  more  stormy  than  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  arid  regions ;  and  this  circumstance  is  plain- 
ly sufficient,  without  any  reference  to  causes,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  unknown,  to  account  for  the  great- 
er agitation  produced  in  the  Caspian  by  winds  co- 
ining towards  it  in  the  direction  of  the  Euxine  and 
the  iPalua  Mseotis,  than  is  caused  by  the  eastern 
winds*  which,  in  their  approach  to  it,  pass  over  a 
great  extent  only  of  dry,  and  even  parched  land.  Of 
die  whirlpool  alluded  to,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  we 
find  no  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  latest  accounts 
which  we  have  relative  to  those  parts.  Sea-weed 
grows  every  where  along  the  shores  of  this  sea;  but 
we  know  nothine  of  any  particular  description  of  this 
kind  of  pbnts  which  grows  only  there.*    We  would 

auire  also  more  particular  information  as  to  the 
cs  that  are  said  to  be  found  onlv  in  the  Caspian 
and  the  Euxine  seas.  The  story  which  Kircher,  in 
hb  Muudtu  Subterraneust  introduces  respecting  the 
fifh  with  the  ring,  is  unworthy  of  notice. 

It  hat  Kkewise  been  conceived,  that  the  concealed 
conimuntcation  is  between  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
Oalf  of  Persia ;  and  in  proof  of  this  it  has  been  al- 
leged, that  there  were  every  year  seen  floating  on  the 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  Ormus,  a  great  quantity  of 
willow  leaves,  of  which  kind  of  tree,  those  who  make 
the  remark  say,  that  a  great  abundance  grows  in  the 
environs  of  the  Caspian,  but  none,  in  the  interior  of 
Penia.  The  Tigris,  however,  it  is  known,  receives  a 
great  number  of  rivers  from  the  quarter  of  Curdistan 
and  the  frontiers  of  Media,  in  which  places  this 
tree  is  sufficiently  frequent.  It  occurs  also  about 
Bagdad,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  more  southern  part 


of  Persia.     And,  were  they  supposed  to  be  con-     Caspian 
veyed  by  the  Dida,  or  the  little  Zarb,  these  loaves       ^^ 
would  have  a  shorter  course  towards  the  place  of    ~    •  ■" 
their  destination  than  that  which  is  assigned  to  them. 

The  phenomena  of  the  Caspian  Sea  have  like- 
wise been  ascribed  to  the  quality  of  the  bottom, 
which  conbists  not  of  a  thick  slime  but  of  a 
phell  sand,  the  particles  of  which,  touching  only 
in  few  points,  render  it  very  porous.  The  whole 
shore  nearly  is  formed  of^  a  similar  substance, 
which  layer  upon  layer,  lies  here  to  the  depth  of 
three  fathoms.  Through  this  sand,  it  has  been  al- 
leged that  the  water  ia  filtered,  and  falls  into  the 
abyss  beneath  in  the  same  quantity  which  flows  into 
rhe  sea.  In  the  bay  of  Emba,  it  is  added,  above  the 
river  Yaik,  the  water  is  not  let  through,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  it  stagnates  in  that  particu- 
lar part  of  the  lake,  even  the  fishes  putrefying,  and 
the  exhalations  being  extremely  noxious. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  districts  extending  in  Ancient  >!• 
different  directions  from  the  Caspian  are  sandy  ana  sa-  nut*- 
line,  and  present  the  same  shells  that  are  found  in  the 
channel  of  that  sea,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  of 
a  very  different  character  from  those  met  with  in  the 
beds  of  the  rivers,  that  did  formerly,  or  do  now,  run  in 
those  parts.  Sea  salt  also  occurs  in  the  same  tracts, 
in  beds  of  great  depth,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to 
prevent  all  vegetation,  besides  that  of  marine  plants. 
Salt  marshes  are  another  disting^uishing  feature  in 
this  quarter  ;  and,  generallr,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  ground  here,  the  small  degree  of  its  elevation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  either  form 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  prevalent  soil,  or  present 
themselves  in  a  more  occasional  manner  in  or  upon 
it,  there  seems  reason  to  infer,  that  that  sea  at  one 
period  reached  beyond  the  limits  within  which  it  is  at 
present  contained.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
naturally  led  by  these  appearances,  coincides)  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  results  of  certain  historical  no- 
tices which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  as  well  as 
with  what  we  know  of  the  determination  of  ancient 
geographers  respecting  the  position  and  the  bounda- 
ries of  this  sea.  Thus  Ptolemy,  it  is  known,  gave 
to  it  an  extent  of  23^  degrees,  from  west  to  east,  and 
made  it  advance  S*'  more  to  the  north  than  it  docs  at 
present ;  and,  in  the  Byzantine  historians,  we  find 
mention  made  of  an  extensive  marsh,  that  even  in  the 
fifth  century  occupied  a  brge  portion  of  the  tract  of 
ground  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Caucasus,  and  be« 
tween  tiie  Caspian  sea  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other 
the  Euxine.  Hence  it  appears  probable,  that  ia 
remote  times,  long  prior  to  the  era  of  our  most 
ancient  historical  details,  the  Caspian  Sea  extended, 
in  a  north-west  direction,  beyond  the  Mantysch  and 
the  Sarpa ;  towards  the  north,  over  all  the  plaini 
that  are  watered  by  the  Volga,  the  Yaik,  and  the 
Emba ;  that  it  was  united  to  the  lake  of  Aral ;  and 
that  it  covered  a  part  of  the  plains  of  Great  Tartary. 
These  suppositions  being  admitted,  it  may,  in  connec- 
tion  with  them,  be  allowed,  that  in  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy the  Caspian  Sea  had  an  extent  somewhat  great- 
er than  it  has  at  present,  though  certainly  not  so 


*  Amougit  the  sea-weed  of  thia  quarter  there  occurs  In  some  parts  a  great  provision  of  the  i^ants  proper  fur  the  uanu- 
Tacture  of  soda,  an  object  which  might  be  attended  to  here  with  much  advantage.    PaUos'a  Travelt,  vol.  i.  p.  29% 
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great  as  that  which  ie  assigned  to  it  by  this  geogra- 
pher ;  for  it  was  now  separated  from  the  Take  of 
Aral,  and  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  communica- 
tjon  with  the  sea  of  Azof.  With  even  the  latter  of 
these  seas,  however,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
some  indications  of  its  early  junction  are  still  to  be 
found  in  ancient  authors,  who  both  assign  to  the  sea 
of  Azof  a  greater  extent  than  it  row  ha«,  and  take 
notice  of  marshes  and  lakes  to  the  eastward  of  it, 
which  have  been  gradually  disappearing,  but  of  which 
the  traces  are  not  even  yet  entirely  lost,  and  of  the 
origin  of  which  no  more  plausible  account  can  be 
given,  than  that  they  are  the  remains  of  one  uniform 
sheet  of  water,  which  at  a  former  period  covered  all 
the  di&trict  of  country,  of  which,  as  its  vestiges  and 
remembrancers,  these  now  occupy  such  detached  por- 
tions.* 

Notwithstanding  the  early  attention  which  this 
sea  seems  to  have  received,  it  does  not  yet  appear, 
that  any  of  the  ancient  authors  that  have  been 
named,  or  others  who  have  left  any  statements  rela- 
tive to  it,  succeeded  in  determining  even  nearly  its 
true  form  and  extent.  It  was  not  apparently  even  as- 
certained, whether  its  greatest  length  was  from  north 
to  south,  or  from  east  to  west.  So  much,  indeed, 
was  this  point  misunderstood,  that,  in  the  ancient 
maps  which  illustrate  the  geograpliy  uf  Ptolemy,  it 
is  delineated  as  if  its  greatest  length  extendi  d  from 
east  to  west.  In  modern  times,  the  first  considerable 
information  obtained  in  Europe  concerning  tlie  true 
form  of  the  Caspian,  was  furnished  by  Anthony  Jen- 
kinson,  an  Engh^h  merchant,  who,  with  a  caravan 
from  Russia,  travelled  along  a  considerable  part  of 
its  coast  in  the  year  1588.  The  accuracy  of  his  de- 
scription was  confirmed  by  an  actual  survey  of  that 
eea,  made  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  A.  D.  1718, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  in  length  about  1 100  versts 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  to  the  coast  of  Mazande- 
ran :  its  greatest  width,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Terek 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Mertvoi  Kultyuk,  be- 
ing 8",  rather  more  than  700  versts  ;  and  the  mea- 
surement in  other  situations  more  to  the  southward 
varying  with  the  position  :  in  one  place  it  was  found 
to  be  6°,  or  somewhat  more  than  525  versts  ;  in  an- 
other it  was  2°  35',  or  225  versts.  The  circumfe- 
rence of  the  sea,  comprehending  the  great  gulfs,  but 
excluding  the  liule  aiauosities,  is  stated  at  4 1 80  versts. 
Whatever  may  be,  in  other  respects,  concluded  con- 
cerning the  ancient  limits  of  the  Caspian,  it  will  at 
least  hardly  admit  of  doubt,  tiiat  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  branches  from  the  west  of  the  Ural  to 
the  north  of  Orenburg,  and  reaches  to  the  Volga, 


must  in  all  ages  have  restricted  it  towards  tlie 
In  an  eastern  direction,  the  elevated  level  which  aov 
presents  itself  between  this  sea  and  the  Aral«  may 
have  taken  its  rise  from  the  quantity  of  Mnd  roU 
led  down  by  the  Gihon,  the  8irr,  and  other  riven 
that  still  flow  iuto  the  latter  sea. 

Of  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  as  they  now  stand.  Col 
the  following  is  a  very  brief  and  general  delinea* 
tion.  Towards  the  north,  from  the  river  Terek, 
in  a  westerly  direction,  as  far  as  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  bay  of  Mertvoi  Kultyuk,  the  shores  are 
low,  flat,  swampy,  and  overgrown  with  reeda;  the 
water,  too,  is  shallow,  and  the  air,  being  geoenUly 
hazy,  it  may  be  difiicult  often  for  those  who  have 
occasion  to  navigate  this  part  of  the  sea,  to  db- 
tiuguish  clearly  the  places,  by  which,  as  a  sort  of 
landmarks,  it  would  be  useful  for  them  to  direct  their 
progress.  On  the  other  shores,  from  the  Terrk  to 
the  desert  of  Korgan,  near  Astrabad,  and  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  bay  of  Balkan  to  that  of  Mert- 
voi Kultyuk,  the  country  generally  is  mountainous, 
the  shores  bold,  and  the  water  very  deep  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore  a 
line  of  450  fathoms  will  not  reach  to  the  bottom. 

The  ports  of  the  Caspian  Sea  may  be  divided  into  Past 
the  Russian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Tartar  port*. 
The  Russian  are,  1.  AbTKACAN.  (a  full  account  of 
which  has  already  been  given  under  that  word.) 
The  principal  of  the  commodities  that  are  forwarded 
from  Astracan  to  the  ports  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  are 
Dutch,  French,  Silesian,  and  English  cloths,  tv-_ 
triol,  soap,  alum,  sugar,  Russian  leather  and  linen 
needles,  velvet,  glass-ware,  paper,  a  few  furs,  hi 
little  tea,  corn,  butter,  wine,  brandy,  wooden 
fur  household  uses,  sea-hori>e  teeth,  iron,  copper,  I 
lead,  iron-ware,  clocks,  indigo,  cochineal,  lookinj 
glasses,  and  cotton  Ktuffs.  The  most  coouc 
articles  of  its  importation,  are  silk,  chieily  m  a  ^ 
state,  from  Shrrvan  and  Ghilan,  lamb  skins  frofl 
Bacharia,  rice,  dried  fruits,  cuSee,  wine,  sprees,  saf- 
fron, drugs,  a  little  salt,  sulphur,  and  naphtha.  The 
Indians  and  the  merchants  of  Khiva,  bring  to  tl  P** 
occasionally,  also  gold  and  silver  in  ingots  and  ban^ 
gold  dust,  precious  stones,  and  pearls.f — The  second 
uf  the  Russian  ports  is  Guricf,  which  is  situated 
the  exit  of  the  Ural,  and  near  to  a  bay  which 
in  that  part  of  the  Caspian.  There  is  here  a 
fortress,  by  which  the  frontitrrs  of  the  empire 
guarded  in  the  direction  of  the  territory  of  the  ~ 
ghese  Tartars.  There  are  in  the  town  scarcely  U 
bouses.  Besides  the  garrison,  almokt  the  only 
bitants  arc  a  few  Armenian  merchants  frum  As 


Axof.   Kva 
jiied.    Tl 

-,!..    fKw,-, 


*  Professor  Pallas  coosiders  the  actual  junction  between  the  Caspian  and  the  fiuxme  Sean  to  have  been  fonned  by  a  i 
which  commualcated  on  each  side  with  the  nnciently  extended  limits  of  those  seas.     "  It  ia  very  probable,'^  sajs  br. 
almost  beyond  n  doubt,  that  the  low  countiics  or  U lagan,  Ternik,  Alubuga,  and  Byeloc,  are  the  old  bed  of  the  rtrsll.  whicl 
agreeably  to  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  the  third  part  of  my  foiiner  journey,  uniU'd  th«  Caapian  Sea  wi''     ' 
at  this  d!jiy  the  Caspian  Sea,  %vhen  swelled  by  icmpei>t;i,  eoblly  overQows  the  extensive  low  countries  l>< 
sand  hUls  which  ot  present  separate  these  low  countries  from  the  Manytsh,  mantfeiitly  originate  from  U.^  ... 
up  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  which  are  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  stc-ppe ;  or.  perhaps,  they  were  io  w>mc  > 
the  sand  that  remained  in  the  ^tl-ait  itself,  a>  they  occupy  only  a  small  tract  between  the  two  vallies.     TtMrb<  > 

choked  up  the  postage  at  the  mouth  of  (he  large  river  Kuma,  which  fonnerly  had  a  free  current  into  th'  • 

the  gulf  of  the  same  name."     Pallas's  TravtU  through  tJic  Snutkcrn  Province*  of  tke  Busiian  Empirt,  in  lAi 
1794.  vol.  i.  pk  %9Q.;  see  atao  p.  3ft% 

•f  In  1775.  the  value  of  the  cloth  sent  from  this  port  to  tluMe  of  the  Caspian  amounted  to  L.  5t,800.  the  eochlaeal  t« 
L.  I£i600,  and  the  indigo  to  L.  TOOO,  The  timotJtit  <t(  the  imports,  io  raw  uui  muoufactured  ailJts,  chicAjr  tb*  rormcr*  is  M> 
trd  at  L.  43,b00. 
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can,  who  resort  to  this  place  for  the  convenience  of 
trading  with  the  neighbouring  Tartars. — The  last 
port  worthy  of  notice  belonging  to  the  Russians,  is 
Kitzliar,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Terek.  There 
is  here  also  a  fortress,  which  covers  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire  towards  Persia.  The  ships  bound  for 
this  place,  used  formerly  to  go  quite  up  to  it  by  the 
southern  branch  of  the  river,  but  as  its  mouths  have 
been  choked  up  with  sand,  goods  are  now  commonly 
landed  in  a  little  bay  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  town.  Thei-e  are  brought  hither  from  Astracan, 
the  European  commodities  wanted  for  the  Persian 
trade,  also  com  and  other  necessaries  of  life  for  the 
Russian  colonies  on  the  Terek*  and  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  chain  of  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus.  Besides  those  branches  of  legitimate 
traffic,  there  is  moreover  carried  on  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  a  smuggling  trade  to  Sha- 
nachiey  Derbent*  and  even  as  far  as  Teflis  in  Geor- 
gia. 

The  Persian  havens  are,  I.  Derbent,  in  the  pro- 
▼ioce  of  Shinran.  Owing  to  the  rocks  and  shoals 
that  prevail  in  this  quarter,  vessels  can  rarely  ap- 
proach the  shore,  but  are  obliged  to  lie  at  anchor  2 
or  3  miles  off.  On  this  account,  not  more  than  3  or 
4  Russian  ships  come  annually  to  this  place,  which 
are  usually  laden  with  oats  and  rye,  bringing  with 
them  likewise  iron,  steel,  and  lead,  for  the  Lesghees, 
and  other  Tartarean  nations  dwelling  on  the  eastern 
chain  of  the  Caucasus.  There  is  here  a  fortress  sur- 
rounded by  high  brick  walls.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Persians,  Tartars,  and  a  few  Armenians.  A 
little  com  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  answer  to  the  consump- 
tion. It  is  asserted,  that  a  peculiar  sort  of  grass 
ffrowt  between  this  place  and  Terek,  on  which  all 
.Uie  quadrupeds  feed  with  avidity,  and  that  to  the 
horse  alone  the  eating  of  it  is  ntaL  The  town  of 
Derbent  lavs  claim  to  a  high  antiquity,  a  part  of 
itf  as  is  alleged,  having  been  built  by  Alexander 
tlieGreat.— 2.  Niescovaia  Pristan,  or  Nizebad,  in 
the  same  province,  is  a  port  that  was  fornterly  much 
fiequented  by  the  Russians.  The  merchants,  par- 
ticularly from  Sbamachie,  come  hither  in  great  num- 
bers  with  European  commodities,  to  supply  the 
rarroundiog  country.  Near  to  the  harbour  there 
arc  several  wretched  villages. — 3.  Baku  it  reckoned 
the  safest,  if  not  indeed  the  only  proper  harbour 
of  the  Caspian.  Ships  may  lie  here  at  anchor  in 
■even  &thonu  water.  In  some  places,  however,  the 
entrance  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  shallows,  islands, 
and  nnd -banks.  The  fortress  is  of  a  similar  con- 
struction with  that  of  Derbent.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  are  Persians,  Tartars,  and  a  few  Arme- 
nian merchants.  The  trade  here  is  not  considerable, 
and  chiefly  centres  in  the  neighbouring  districts.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  by  which  its  traffic  is  sup- 
ported, are  the  naphtha  and  the  fine  rock  salt,  both 
of  which  are  obtained  from  mines  on  the  east  of  the 
.  bav.  Saffron  and  cotton  are  cultivated  by  the  in- 
habitants, but  not  with  any  considerable  advantage. 
Tt  is  supplied  with  rav^  silk  and  silk  stuffs  from 
Shamachie,  an  inland  town,  and  the  capital  of  this 
province  of  Shirvan,  which  is  situated  from  Baku, 
one  also  of  its  towns,  at  the  distance  of  only  66 


miles.  It  was  to  the  silk  trade  that  Shamachie  owed 
its  former  commercial  importance,  and  by  the  same 
means  it  is  still  preserved  from  ruin,  though  its  traf- 
fic has  been  greatly  reduced,  in  constqnence  of  the 
exorbitant  exactions  of  the  khans  of  Kuba,  and,  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  numbers  of  its  inhabitants 
diminished,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  place  even 
within  a  short  time  have  greatly  degenerated.  Baku 
is  usually  the  residence  of  a  Russian  consul. — 4.  Ein- 
zellee,  though  the  most  frequented  by  the  Persian  tni  ■ 
ding  vessels  of  all  the  ports  of  this  sea,  is  yet  bvr  .« 
moat  wretched  place.  An  entrance  into  its  bay,  \:--\ « 
formerly  found  through  a  particular  channel  wK!-.-!\ 
communicated  with  the  sea,  but  that  passage  havi:i^- 
been  obstructed  by  an  accumulation  of  sand,  the  vi  v  - 
sels  which  now  come  hither  must  remain  at  anchor  i-.-. 
the  road.  Einzcllce,  situated  on  the  south*  west  cc'.!!i: 
of  the  Caspian,  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  th-.- 
formcr  inhabited  by  Persians,  and  the  Armeniiins  tiub- 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sophi ;  the  other  by 
Russian  merchants,  and  such  Armenians  as  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Russian  government.  A 
Russian  consul  resides  here,  who  has  under  him  a  gar- 
rison of  30  soldiers ;  and  the  Russians  trade  to  this 
port  to  great  advantage.  It  is  happy  in  its  position, 
as  it  lies  in  the  province  of  Ghilan,  the  diRtncc  the 
most  noted  for  those  articles,  which  have  alway  t'  been 
chiefly  in  request  with  the  traders  who  have  engaged 
in  the  commerce  of  these  parts,  silk,  viz,  and  silk 
stuffs.  Commoditiesgo  from  hence  to  Reshd.  through 
which  a  supply  of  European  foods  is  thus  furnished 
to  the  bordering  provinces  of  Persia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring independent  states  as  far  as  Georgia.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  supply  for  those  more  north- 
era  states,  is  derived  immediately  from  Astracan, 
through  Kitzliar  and  Mosdok.  A  portion  is  also 
sent  from  Shamachie,  for  the  use  of  the  Lesghce 
Tartars,  and  other  independent  tribes  in  that  vicini- 
ty. In  the  town  of  Einzellee,  there  are  churches  be- 
longing to  the  Russians  and  the  Armenians,  and 
about  300  houses  formed  mostly  of  reed.  It  is  the 
refuse  only  of  the  Persian  and  European  commodities 
that  is  sold  here.  The  great  mart  in  this  quarter  is 
Reshd,  where  there  is  a  concourse  of  merchants  from 
Tauris,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Persia,  Armenia, 
and  Turkey,  for  the  purcha«>e  of  these,  and  of  the  raw 
silk  and  the  manufactures  of  Ghilan.  Here,  accord- 
ingly, the  Russians  dispose  very  advantageously  of 
their  European  commodities,  obtaining  in  return  for 
them  the  rich  productions  of  this  province,  which  are 
esteemed  the  best  of  their  kinds  in  Persia,  and  which 
for  the  last  50  years  have  been  in  such  reputation, 
that  Reshd  is  become  one  of  the  first  commercial 
towns  in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  finest  sort  of  the 
silk  of  this  province  is  usually  white,  ^nd  is  chiefly 
sent  to  the  inland  cities  of  Perua,  or  is  sold  to  the 
Turks.  The  inferior  kind  is  yellow,  and  is  princi- 
pally disposed  of  among  the  Russians.  From  the 
great  and  constant  demand  for  these  silks,  their  price 
as  for  jome  time  past  been  rising  every  jear.^-S. 
Farabat,  and  6.  Medshetizar,  on  the  southern  coast, 
in  the  province  of  Mazanderan,  are  mere  villages.  In 
the  latter,  however,  a  considerable  trade  was  for  some 
time  carried  on,  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  Balfrush,  the 
chief  town  of  the  province,  whither  the  Russians  and 
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t;»«piati  the  Armenians  were  accustomed  to  bring  their  wares. 
This  traffic  has  suffered  a  diminution,  in  consequence 
of  the  impositions  of  the  khans  of  the  province.  Yet 
ihc  port  continues  to  be  in  some  degree  frequented,  as 
well  by  the  Russian  merchants  as  by  others  from  Kis- 
kan,  Ispahan,  Schceraz,  Khorazan,  &c.  who  bring 
with  tlicm  the  Persian  and  Indian  products.  From 
this  province  itself  there  is  exported  silk,  much  how- 
ever inferior  in  quah'ty  to  that  of  Ghilan  ;  also  large 
quantities  of  rice  and  cotton. — 7.  The  bay  of  Astra, 
bat,  whence  the  Russians  are  accustomed  to  pro. 
coed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  mercanule  business 
to  the  capital  town  of  the  same  name.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  province  of  Astrabat,  with  its  exports 
and  imports,  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of 
Mazanderan.  Astrabat  trades  mostly  with  Canda- 
har.  As  to  the  roads,  generally  of  the  suuthern 
coast  of  the  Caspian,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  though 
they  afford  good  clean  anchoring  ground,  and  in  a 
Kufncient  depth  of  water,  yet  they  are  in  this  respect 
disagreeable,  that  they  are  so  much  exposed  to  heavy 
swellings  of  the  sea,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  westerly  winds.  Few,  if  any  of  the 
porta  of  this  sea,  are  altogether  exempted  from 
the  like  inconveniences. — The  Tartarian  ports  are, 
Tartarian  1.  The  Balkanskoi  bay,  and,  2.  Mangushlak,  both 
port*.  fyf  vs'hich  are  situated  on   the  eastern  part   of  the 

Caspian,  and  which  both,  particularly  the  btter, 
have  pretty  secure  roadsteads.  The  Russians  visit 
the  islands  in  the  Balkanskoi  bay,  which  are  mostly 
inhabited  by  pirates  of  the  race  of  Turkoman  Tar- 
tarr.  They  yield  rice  and  cotton.  One  of  them,  al- 
so named  from  that  circumstance,  Naphthonia,  fur- 
nishes a  great  quantity  of  naphtha.  The  commerce 
of  Mangushlak  is  more  considerable.  To  it  the 
neighbouring  Tartars  bring  the  products  of  their 
own  country  and  also  those  of  Bucharia,  such  as 
cotton,  yarn,  stuffs,  furs,  hides,  rhubarb^  &c. 

In  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  land,  and  its  banks 
being  so  much  in  the  vicinity  of  very  high  mountains, 
its  navigation  is,  in  some  measure,  necessarily  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Certain  winds  domineer  over  it  with 
8uch  absolute  sway,  that  vessels  are  often  deprived 
of  every  resource  ;  and  of  all  the  ports  that  have 
been  enumerated,  or  if  there  are  any  other  that  occur 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  sea,  there  is 
among  them  all  hardly  one  that  can  be  called  per- 
fectly safe. — There  are  no  tides  in  the  Caspian,  but 
strong  currents  prevail  in  it,  which,  uniting  their  in' 
fluence  with  that  of  the  violent  storms  of  wind  so 
frequent  here,  and  indeed  common  in  some  measure 
to  this,  with  all  other  inland  seas,  occasion  not  a  lit- 
tle dificulty  and  danger  to  the  description  of  vessels 
which  principally  frequent  it,  and  perplex  and  in- 
commode extremely  the  rude  and  untutored  sailors 
of  the  countries  to  which  it  is  principally  useful  as  a 
channel  for  their  trade.  These  difficulties  and  in- 
conveniences  are  farther  increased,  in  consrqiience  of 
the  incredible  numbers  of  shoals  and  small  islands. 
VcMcls.  The  vessels  which  frequent  this  sea,  are  common- 

ly of  rude  construction,  without  decks^  of  such  mag- 
nitude only  as  to  draw  from  9  to  10  feet  of  water, 
and  carried  forward  by  meant  of  a  single  bquare  sail, 
cr  by  that  with  tbc  addition  sometimes  of  top  sails. 


Naviga- 
tion. 


The  long  flat-bottomed  craft  wliicti,  among  ihe  Rus- 
sians, have  now  taken  place  of  the  circular  kind  of 
vessels,  that,  at  an  earlier  period,  navigated  this  sea, 
are,  in  all  their  necessary  appendages^  more  noted  for 
a  clumsy  strength,  than  for  any  ingenuity  in  the  mode 
of  their  formation.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Persians  are  commonly  made  of  elm,  which  abouod 
in  their  provinces  southward  of  the  Caspian  :  the 
sails  are  of  cotton,  the  cables  of  flax,  and  some  of  the 
bark  of  trees.  They  have  others  of  a  somewhat  dtf- 
ferent  structure,  and  of  larger  dimensions,  of  the  bur- 
den  perhaps  of  from  .SO  to  4-0  tons,  known  by  the 
name  of  sandalls,  but  which,  notwithstanding  the 
great  attention  directed  in  the  manner  of  buildtog 
them  to  the  points  of  long  duration  and  usefulnesi, 
are  seldom  in  condition  to  keep  the  sea  for  more  than 
4  or  5  years.  The  most  really  serviceable,  and  indeed 
the  most  esteemed  part  of  the  Persian  marine  in  lbr» 
sea,  seems  to  consist  in  the  small  boats  called  kirjteirr, 
with  which  their  necessary  business  in  the  dinervat 
parts  of  the  same,  or  in  immediately  contiguous  di»- 
tricts,  but,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  nothing  requi- 
ring a  progress  to  any  considerable  distance,  ii  con- 
ducted with  sufficifnt  economy  and  dispatch.  Tbc 
ship-builders  of  Persia  are  chiefly  deserters  from  Rus- 
sia ;  and  from  the  number  of  shipwrecks  which  lake 
place,  as  well  as  from  the  timidity  and  awkwardness 
with  which  every  thing  relating  to  the  management 
of  the  vessels  of  this  country  while  at  sea  is  conducted, 
it  would  be  well,  that,  unskilful  as  the  Russians 
themselves  are  in  this  department,  the  navigation  of 
these  vessels  were  also  placed  in  the  same  hands. 

Of  the  provinces  which  surround  and  immediately 
border  upon  the  Caspian  Sea,  those  most  towafdl 
the  north  are  the  kingdom  of  Astracan,  and  the  let- 
ritory  of  the  Calmucks;  whence  proceeding  by  the 
west  of  it,  round  towards  the  same  point,  there  o<> 
cur  the  opssessions  of  the  Lesgee  Tartars,  Sbtnrao, 
the  Mogan  plains,  Talish,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  Aa- 
trabad,  the  Korgan  desert,  and  other  similar  tract*, 
occupied  or  frequented  chiefly  by  the  Turkomanst 
or  other  tribes  of  independent  Tartars,  closing  « ith 
the  territory  of  the  Kharakhulpacks,  and  of  the  Ya- 
ik  Cossacs.  The  information  obtained  by  travelkn 
respecting  these  districts  of  country,  ib  scanty  and 
uninteresting,  and  will  be  given  in  another  part  of  ottr 
work.  On  tlie  banks  of  the  Volga  towards  the  north, 
chiefly  in  the  province  of  Casan,  there  are  large  tracts 
of  forest  ground,  which  supply  a  sufficiency  of  oakand 
other  timber  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  as  well  to 
be  employed  on  that  river  itself,  as  to  be  engaged  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Good  timber  for 
the  same  purpose  is  also  found  in  Ghilan  and  the  adja- 
cent provinces  subject  to  Persia  ;  and  iron  ore  migiit 
be  obtained  from  Mazanderan.  The  country  all 
round  this  sea,  where  not  in  the  state  of  a  detert,  is 
very  fertile  in  grain,  fruitS)  and  other  productioo», 
which  are  to  the  people  dwelling  in  those  parts  the 
subjects  of  a  lucrative  commerce. 

The  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  it  freqoeaU 
ly  brackish  ;  but  here  and  there  along  its  coaau,  oe  ui 
the  islands  which  rise  out  from  it,  the  ves^U,  by  which 
it  is  frequented,  may  be  supplied  with  water  better 
fitted  for  use.  In  Hanway's  Account  of  the  Britiih 
Trade  over  the  Caspian,  there  will  be  lound  a  jour- 
8. 
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in  nal  by  Captain  Woodroofe,  of  the  soundings,  or 
other  particulars  of  consequence,  relative  to  tne  na- 
vigation of  this  sea,  illustrated  by  proper  maps  and 
charts,  on  which  is  laid  down  every  thing  that  seemed 
most  deserving  of  notice,  is  well  concerning  the 
depths  of  the  water  round  the  whole  coast,  or  in 
other  situations  in  which  any  particular  reason  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  they  should  be  known,  as 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  conveni- 
ences afforded  for  anchorage,  and  whatever  else  prin- 
cipally interests  navigators,  when  entering  upon  seas 
little  known  to  them.  In  Professor  Psdlas's  Tra- 
vels, there  occur  also  various  notices  respecting  the 
fonn,  and  the  arrangement,  and  the  distribution  of 
particular  parts,  whether  contained  more  within  the 
main  outline,  or  appearing  in  the  character  of  ex« 
creacences,  and  a  sort  of  appendages  to  this  sea, 
with  observations  relative  to  its  coasts  and  the  adja- 
cent country,  or  portions  of  these,  as  well  as  to  some 
that  appeared  to  deserve  attention  of  the  races  or 
tribea  of  men  by  which  these  regions,  or  such  parts  of 
them  are  inhabited.  It  mav  be  just  added,  that  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Persia,  bor- 
dering upon  the  Caspian ,—Shirvan,  Ghilan,  Mazande- 
no,  and  Astrabad, — is,  that  though  tributary  to  the 
Sophi,  they  are  yet  governed  by  their  respective 
khans,  who,  occasionally  rendering  themselves  inde- 
pendent, are  consuntly  at  war  with  each  other, 
whence  the  places  subject  to  their  authority  become 
the  seats  of  disorder,  of  rapine,  and  devastation  ;  and 
from  the  frequencv  and  the  exorbitancy  of  their 
exactions,  of  which  some  instances  have  been  al- 
ready adduced,  the  most  serious  obstacles  are  often 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  success  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  trade.  Robberies  and  piracies  are  here  com- 
mitted to  a  great  extent.  The  different  tribes  of 
Tartars,  which  inhabit  or  roam  along  the  coasts,  have 
been  particularly  noted  for  such  depredations  t  the 
Calmucks  towards  the  north  ;  the  Lesgees  in  the 
west ;  and  the  Turkomans  and  others  in  the  south 
and  east.  The  robberies  of  the  first  of  these  tribes 
have  been  accompanied  with  degrees  of  entity  and 
atrocity,  indicative  of  the  very  depraved  character 
of  this  people.  The  rigour  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  them  when  taken,  by  those  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws  under  the  Russian  go- 
Temment,  (of  which  the  Calmucks  are  now  consider- 
ed the  subjects,)  ir  not  inferior  to  the  measure  of 
their  own  previous  guilt. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
ia  the  receptacle  of  many  large  rivers.  The  £mba, 
the  Ural  or  Yaik,  and  the  Volga,  run  into  it  from  the 
nosth ;  the  Kuma,  Terek,  Kur,  and  Kizil  Ozen  from 
the  west  i  those  which  it  receives  from  the  south  are 
inconsiderable ;  but  from  the  east  it  is  supposed  still 
to  receive  the  Tedjen.  Other  rivers  were  understood 
formerly  to  disembogue  themselves  into  it,  some  of 
which  oo  not  now  exist ;  such  are  the  Jaxartes  and  the 
Oxus,  which  are  said  to  have  flowed  into  it  from  the 
cast,  the  latter  particularly  by  one  or  twabranches,  till 
it  afterwards  bent  northwards,  and  joined  the  sea  of 


Aral.*     It  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  influx  of    Caipian 
river  water  into  this  sea,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  its       ^^"^    , 
bottom,  that  its  water,  particularly  near  to  the  shore,  *   ~ 

is  so  generally  very  turbid  and  impure.  To  the 
same  circumstance  it  must  be  attributed,  that  though 
the  taste  of  this  water  is  salt,  yet  the  proportion  of 
salt  found  to  be  actually  contained  in  any  given  quan- 
tity of  it  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  The  de- 
gree of  its  saltness  is  said  likewise  to  vary,  not  only 
with  the  depth,  and  according  to  the  nearness  to  the 
shore,  but  also  with  tlie  variation  of  the  winds. 
Besides  the  salt  and  bitter  taste  common  to  it  with 
all  sea  water,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  water  of 
the  Caspian  has  a  certain  peculiar  taste  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  which  affects  the  tongue  with  an  im- 
?ression  similar  to  that  made  by  the  bile  of  animals. 
*he  degree  in  which  this  taste  is  perceptible  at  dif- 
ferent periods  is  said,  as  in  the  other  case  just  allu- 
ded to,  to  vary  with  the  direction  of  the  windb  ;  and 
it  has  been  attributed  to  the  springs  of  naphtha,  or 
other  mineral  or  combustible  substances,  lying  in  the 
tract  between  Derbent  and  Baku,  towards  tlie  west* 
or  in  the  islands  in  the  bay  of  Balkhan.  Whether 
there  is  any  plausibility  in  this  notion  or  not,  there 
is  at  least  no  doubt  that  the  substances  mentioned 
are  found  in  and  form  a  valuable  production  of  these 
parts.  Glauber  salt,  which  is  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  naphtha  in  its  nature  and  origin,  is  also  ob- 
served to  be  a  constituent  in  the  water  of  the  Cas- 
pian, as  well  as  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
saline  earth,  that  is  found  in  such  quantity  in  efflo- 
rescence along  its  coasts.  In  particular  situations,  it 
is  dug  out  of  mines,  which  occur  also  in  the  same  vi- 
cinitv. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  supposed  peri- 
odical risings  and  fallings  of  the  water  of  the  Caspi- 
an ;  and  it  nas  been  represented  as  a  striking  peculi- 
arity, that  for  the  space  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  its  waters  are  constantly  increasing,  and  then 
for  the  same  term  continually  decrease.  It  has 
also  been  remarked,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  sea,  the  variety  of  its  productions  is 
by  no  means  considerable.  This  has  been  attribu- 
ted, and  apparently  with  justice,  to'  its  want  of  com- 
munication with  the  cxrean,  which  is  thus  precluded 
from  imparting  to  it  of  its  inexhaustible  stores.  But 
of  the  animals  which  this  sea  nourishes,  the  greater 
part  are  of  very  valuable  kinds  ;  and  they  multiply 
ta  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  a  never  failing  source  of 
profit  and  wealth  to  those  of  the  contiguous  natiuns, 
that  are  in  a  condition  to  turn  them  to  account.  Sal.  Produc- 
mon,  sturgeon,  and  other  fish  abound  in  all  parts  of  *'"'>*• 
the  Caspian,  as  well  as  in  the  rivers  which  communi- 
cate with  it.  The  salmon- is  as  good  as  that  ot  Riga 
and  Archangel,  and  even  more  fleshy  and  fat.  The 
herrings,  too,  are  remarkably  tarj/e,  and  plumper 
than  the  English  or  the  Dutch,  out  nut  so  tender. 
To  this  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  Caspian  may  be  add- 
ed, the  sterlet,  various  species  of  seals,  diversified, 
however,  only  or  chiefly  by  their  colour,  and  pur- 
poises.    The  only  shell-fish  that  occur  are  three  or 


*  The  Jaxartes  is  the  Syr-Daria  that  falls  Into  the  Aral.  The  Ozus  is  the  Ula,  or  the  Amu-Daria,  connected  also  with 
the  aamc-'sea.  See  D'AnvUkf  MMllerf  ZMclmMoire  GeegrafUfut  it  PtkwUmtr,  art.  Aniii  and  the  general  charts  of  the 
Academy  of  Petcnbarg.  ^ 
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four   specici  of  cockle,  the  common  muscle,  some 
Bpectes  of  mails,  and  one  or  two  other*.     This  sea 

'^'^'y^^   is  much  frequented  by  birds  of  various  kinds.  Those 
most  commonly  seen  m  its  vicinity  are  storks,  herons, 
bitterns,  spoonbills,  red  geese,   red  ducks,  and  the 
like.     The  most  beautiful  of  these  is  what  is  called 
the  red  goose,  which,  however,  contrary  to  what  is 
■uggested  by  the  name,  is  for  the  greater  part  white, 
having  only  the  tips  of  the  wings,  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes,  the  beak,  and  the  feet  of  a  scarlet  colour.     It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  stork,  with  long  neck  and  legs, 
and,  though  it  lives  on  fish,  is  very  savoury  to  the 
taste.     The  same  iti  this  respect  is  the  character  of  a 
species  of  wild  ducks,  which  is  also  frequent  in  these 
parts,  and  which  is  noted  for  the  sort  of  noisy  con> 
cert  that  they  perform  in  the  evenings,  on  the  tops 
of  the  trees  or  the  roofs  of  houses.     Other  birds, 
properly  aquatic,  that  occur  here,  are  the  grebe,  the 
crested  diver,  the  pelican,  the  cormorant,  and  almost 
every   species  of  gull.      Two  kinds  of  leeches  are 
found  in  this  sea,  the  hog-leech  and  the  dog-leech. 
The  lurking  places  of  those  creatures  have  two  apcr- 
tnreSt  one  towards  the  south,   the  other  towards  the 
north,  which  they  open  and  thut  according  to  the 
changes  of  the  wind. 

Commerce.  Alexander  the  Great,  with  that  attention  which 
he  was  ever  so  ready  to  bestow  upon  whatever 
might  be  useful  to  commerce,  gave,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  directions  to  nt  out  a  squadron 
in  this  sea,  in  order  to  survey  it,  and  to  discover 
whether  it  was  connected  either  with  the  Euxine, 
or  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  Scleucus  Nicntor,  also, 
the  Brst  and  most  sagacious  of  the  Syrian  kings, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  assassinatt'd,  entertained 
thoughts  of  forming  a  junction  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Euxme  seas  by  a  canal,  and  of  thus  extend- 
ing the  trade  of  his  subjects  in  Europe,  and  supply- 
ing all  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Asia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  as  well  as  many  of  those 
which  stretch  eastward  from  the  Caspian,  with  the 
production;  of  India.  And  many  ages  afterwards, 
under  the  auspices  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  a 
canal  was  made  at  Vishnei-Volotshok,  by  means  of 
which  a  passage  is  had  from  the  Caspian  into  the 
Volga,  and  thence,  in  conjunction  with  some  rivers 
and  lakes,  into  the  Neva,  and  so  into  the  Baltic.  As 
to  the  actual  commerce  of  this  sea,  ancient  or  mo. 
dem,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  maritime  trade 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  which  in  every  age 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  opulence  and  power 
of  the  nations  that  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  tbe  possession  of  it,  was,  in  ancient  times,  long 
monopolized  by  Egypt,  a  country  which,  from  its 
early  and  continued  attention  to  naval  affairs,  had 
formed  a  powerful  fleet,  and  obtained  such  a  decided 
command  of  the  sea,  that  it  would  have  been  vain 
for  any  other  state  to  attempt  to  rival  it  in  this  trade. 
The  Persians,  in  the  mean  time,  though  they  had  no 
intercourse  by  sea  with  India,  yet  being  desirous  to 
acquire  a  share  in  the  valuable  productions  and  ele- 
gant manufactures  of  that  country,  had  them  con- 
veyed to  all  parts  of  their  dominion  by  land-carriage. 
The  part  of  these  commodities  destined  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  northern  pro>'inces  was  transported  on  ca> 
mels,  from  th<  banks  of  the   Indus  to  those  of  the 


Oxus,  down  the  stream  of  which  they  were  forward- 
ed to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  distributed  through  vari- 
ous channels  over  the  different  districts,  bounded  on 
one  hand  by  that  sea,  on  the  other  by  the  Euxine. 
The  part  of  them  intended  for  the  southern  and  in- 
terior provinces,  proceeded  by  land  from  the  Caspian 
gates  to  some  of  the  great  rivers,  by  which  they 
were  circulated  through  every  part  of  the  country. 
While  thus,  however,  in  the  several  channels  which 
they  had  respectively  appropriated,  the  sovereigm 
and  BTibjects  of  different  states  laboured  with  ardom^ 
and  emulation  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  to  them- 
selves the  advantages  of  the  trade  with  India,  the 
power  and  consequence  of  them  all  was  eventually 
swallowed  up  and  lost  under  tbe  devouring  arafaitioii 
and  rapidly  extending  dominion  of  the  Romaa«. 

From  that  period,  we  hear  little  for  many  ages  of 
any  commerce,  or  other  proceedings  upon  the  Cas- 
pian.    But  in  modem  times,  the  Venetian*  and  Ge> 
noese,  as  early  as  the  Hth  century,  had  begun  to 
transport,  by  way  of  this  sea,  the  Indian,  PcrMin,  and 
Arabian  commodities  with  which  they  suppUed  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  through  Aitracan,  to  their 
magazines  at  Azof  and  Caffa.     From  Astracan,  tbe 
goods  were  conveyed  up  the  Volga,  then  by  land  to 
the  Don,  and  afterwards  forwarded  down  that  river 
to  Azof.     The  northern  part  of  the  European  con- 
tinent  was,  during  the   same  periud,  likewise  lop- 
plied  with  those  Asiatic  good*,  which  were  seat  by 
the  Russian  traders  over  Astracan,  to  their  priodpal 
maga'/.ine  at  Wisby,  a  Hanscatic  town  in  the  tale  of 
Gothland.     Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  m  coa- 
sequence  of  the  devastations  produced  by  the  war««f 
Timur,  a  transfer  took  place  of  this  trade  ftxMB  At* 
tracan  to   Smyrna  and  Aleppo ;    and  the  Arabin 
commerce,  for  which,  in  fact,  these  places  lay  mmK 
convenient,  never  returned  tliitber,  though  a  part  of 
the  Persian  traffic  was  afterwiu-ds  restored  to  its  oU 
channel.     While  the  provinces  of  Casan  and  AatM* 
can  remained  under  the  government  of  tbe  IVltM, 
the  camp  of  the  khan  was  a  mart  for  the  RaMbond 
Persian  merchants}  and  as,  agreeably  to  tbe  cttnoau 
of  that  people,  the  site  of  their  camp  was  often cbto- 
ged,  Astracan  and  Terek  became  at  length  twopiin. 
cipal  places  of  resort.     This  commerce,   frequcstlr 
obstructed   and   interrupted   by  numerous  bandidC 
was,  however,  precarious  until  the  conquest  of  Coo 
and  Astracan  by  the  Russians,  opened  a  ready  oooi. 
munication  between  Moscow  and  the  Caspian  Sea; 
and  then  Ivan  Vassilievitcb  II.  having  garrisoned  As- 
tracan with  troops,  rendered  it  the  chief  emporiott 
of  the  eastern  trade.     T^is  conquest  having  bccs  rf- 
fccted  previously  to  the  end  of  the  year    155f,         " 
a^ter  the  discovery  of  Archangel,  the  Eaghsb  i 
that  period  obtained  the  czar's  permission  to  put 
through  his  dominions  into  Persia,  and  to  carry  on  an 
exclusive  trade  over  the  Caspian.    In  1558,  Jcokinson 
accordingly,  the  first  Englishman  who  navigated  that 
sea,  landed  at  Mangushlak  upon  tbe  eastern  shorr,  pt»- 
sed  by  land  through  the  country  of  the  Turcoman  Tar- 
tars to  Bokhara,  capital  of  Great  Bucharia,  and  rtivn- 
ed  to  Moscow  in  the  following  year,   in  I5GI,  hcagiiu 
sailed  over  the  Caspian,  and  proceeding  to  the  c«-<t 
of  Shirvan,  went  by  land   to  Casbin,   and  obtauicii 
from  the  Sophi  permissioo  to  trade  into  Pertiib    &* 
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r  milar  expeditions  were  Act  oh  foot  and  conducted  in- 
to the  same  parts  by  other  merchants.  The  last  of 
these  was  that  under  Christopher  Burroughs,  which 
was  attended  with  many  dangers,  his  ship  being  final- 
ly shattered  by  the  ice  in  the  mouth  of  the  Volga, 
while  the  crew  with  difSculty  escaped,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  Astracan.  Hitherto  this  traffic  had  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  ports  of  Tumen,  Derbent, 
Baku,  and  the  coast  ox  Ghilan ;  and  having  been 
much  impeded  by  the  banditti  that  frtrqnent  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  by  the  wars  which  then  pre- 
vailed between  the  Turks  and  the  Poriiians,  no  Eng- 
lish vessel  during  all  that  period,  nur  even  for  more 
than  a  century  afterwards,  ever  appeared  upon  that 
tea.  Indeed,  for  much  the  greater  part  of  that  time, 
the  trade  may  be  considered  to  have  been  altogether 
extinct  {  and  no  idea  ever  appears  to  have  been  en- 
tertained of  its  revival,  till  at  length  Peter  I.  having 
subdued  the  northern  provinces  of  Perbia,  endeav«>ur- 
«d  to  induce  the  English  to  engage  anew  in  this  cum- 
mi.rce.  The  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  however, 
that  had  been  made  in  that  department  suice  the  l(jth 
century,  and  in  which  large  sums  had  been  lost,  deter- 
red them  from  entering  into  the  views  of  that  monarch ; 
and  so  little,  from  vanous  causes,  chieBy  thi-  unwhole- 
lomeness  of  their  climate,  appeared  now  to  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  poB-^Bsing  provinces  which,  at  the  time 
of  their  acquisition,  8<'emed  to  promise  very  beneficial 
resuItSf  that,  in  consideration  of  ubtaming  the  liberty 
of  import  and  export  duty  free  in  all  ttie  harbours  of 
the  Caspian,  with  some  otiier  minor  advantages,  the 
empress  Anne  at  length  agreed  to  relinquish  these 
provinces  to  Nadir  Shah.  Russia  then  gamed  mtire 
uom  them  by  trade,  than  before  through  the  con- 
quest and  the  possession  of  them ;  euccuragcd  by 
which  favourable  appearance,  as  well  as  induced  by 
other  considerations.  Captain  Elton,  an  Englishman 
io  the  Russian  service,  renewt;d  the  projtct  of  insti- 
tuting a  British  trade  over  the  Caspian.  Influenctrd 
by  his  persuabion,  the  British  merchants  of  bt  Peters- 
burg turned  their  attention  to  this  commerce.  A 
vessel  was  built  for  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian.  It 
was  loaded  with  the  goods  considered  to  be  the  best 
adapted  for  the  Persian  market ;  and  in  line,  a  facto- 
rjr  was  established  at  Reshd,  in  the  province  of  Ghi- 
lan. Even,  however,  in  tlie  outset,  the  symptoms 
appeared  of  an  inauspicious  jealousy,  and  a  tendency 
to  disagreement  among  those  who  were  to  be  con- 
cerned m  this  traffic ;  and  eventually,  in  consequence 
as  well  of  disputes  among  the  English  themselves,  as 
between  them  and  the  Russians,  and  at  the  same 
time,  probably  moved  by  views  of  ambition,  Elton 
entered  into  the  service  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  assisted 
io  constructing  vessels,  by  means  of  which  the  Per- 
aian  court  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  eata- 
blishiog  their  own  supremacy  on  this  sea.  This  pro- 
ceeding reasonably  gave  umbrage  to  the  court  of  St 
Petersburg,  and  Elizabeth,  in  1746t  withdrew  her 
permission  to  the  English  merchants  of  passing 
through  her  dominions,  on  accoimt  of  the  Caspian 
commerce..  On  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  had 
for  some  time  permitted  the  English  to  trade  to  Per- 
«•  their  factorv  was  pillaged,  and  their  commerce 
HflfithtlatftL  Elton,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tiue  Httder  those  whO|  amidst  the  troubles  which  now 


began  to  prevail  in  this  state,  followed  each  other  in     Caspian 
rapid  succession  as  the  heads  of  its  government,  at  ^     ^**' 
length  by  a  violent  and  premature  death,  paid  the  ^'^'"^^ 
forteit,  either  of  his  imprudence  or  of  his  crimes. 
The  Russians,  profiting  by  the  loss  of  the  English 
in  this  quarter,  received  no  small  advantage  from  the 
models  which  they  left  them,  and  from  learning  of 
them  in  those  parts,  as  they  had  before  done  in  St 
Petersburg,  the  use  of  the  best  materials  for  ship- 
building. 

Considerably  before  this  period^  indeed,  the  natives 
of  that  country  had  entered  into,  and  were  now  pro- 
ceeding with  no  very  unequal  steps  in  the  track  open- 
ed by  our  merchants.  Under  Alexey  Michaelovitch, 
Astracdn  became  the  centre  of  the  Persian  trade,  to 
which  place  there  resorted  merchants  from  Bucharia, 
Crim  Tartary,  Persia,  and  even  India.  The  vessels 
of  the  Russians,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  being 
rudely  framed,  without  decks,  and  consequently  ex- 
posed to  frequent  shipwrecks,  the  czar  drew  from 
Amsterdam  several  ship-builders,  for  the  purpose  of 
conbtructing  others  more  calculated  to  weather  the 
storms  uf  the  Caspian  sea.  His  designs  of  improve- 
ment, however,  were  frustrated,  in  consequence  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  under  Stenko 
Razin,  and  the  devastations  occasioned  by  it ;  and  in 
fine,  the  trade  of  Ruasia  was  for  the  present  annihila- 
ted. When  this  ri  volt  was  quelled,  the  greater  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Caspian  fell  into  Uie  hands  of 
the  Armenian  merchants  established  in  Astracan,  who 
settled  factories  in  both  the  Russian  and  Persian  ter- 
ritories. During  this  whole  period,  neither  the  Rus- 
sian nor  the  Armenian  traders  had,  for  the  most  part, 
penetrated  farther  than  Niezabad,  and  their  chief  set- 
tlement was  at  Shamachie,  till  the  year  171 1»  when 
that  town,  having  been  taken  by  the  Lesgees,  the 
factory  was  destroyed.  In  1721,  Peter  I.  having  ob- 
tained, as  has  been  stated,  the  cession  of  the  provinces 
of  Dagestaii,  Siurva<i,  Ghilan,  and  Maxanderau,  the 
commerce  was  renewed.  He  established  a  Russian 
mercantile  company  trading  to  the  Caspian,  with  a 
capital  of  4<X)  achins,  or  shares,  of  the  value  each  of 
150  rubles,  or  4130.  The  chief  settlements  were, 
formed  at  Astracan  and  Kislar;  but  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  those  distant  provinces  having  been  resigned . 
in  the  manner  mentioned,  the  Russian  merchants  still 
retaining  their  exclusive  privilege,  now  obtained  the 
liberty  of  trading  without  payment  of  any  duty  to  all: 
the  havens  of  the  Caspian,  and  were  allowed  to  build . 
houses  and  magazines,  subject  to  the  single  condition . 
of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country. .  The  bene- 
fit of  the  monopoly,  with  the  other  advantages  enjoy- 
ed  by  this  company,  were  confirmed  to  them  by  Anne 
and  Elizabeth.  Yet  the  commerce  conunued  incon- 
siderable till,  in  1762,  Catharine  II.  abolished  their 
exclusive  privileges,  and  permitted  for  the  future  all 
her  subjects,  without  exception,  to  take  part  in  the 
Persian  trade.  On  account  of  the  numerous  banditti 
that  infest  the  roads,  she  at  the  same  time  prohibited 
the  inland  traffic  from  Kislar  and  the  other  Caspian 
ports  to  Shamachie.  For  the  benefit  of  the  legiti- 
mate and  authorised  trade,  two  Russian  consuls  nave 
their  residence  sutedly  at  Baku  and  at  Einzellee. 
By  degrees,  the  Russian  trade  on  the  Caspian  rose  to 
considenble  consequence;  it  has,  l^owever,  been  a 
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jjood  deal  Injured  by  meant ot  9  contraHand  trade  car- 
,  ricd  on  in  Shamachie  and  other  inland  Persian  towns 
by  the  Armenian  merchants,  who,  from  their  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  language,  and  from  the 
terms  on  which,  with  these  aids,  they  can  make  their 
purcha&cs,  have  it  in  their  power  to  undersell  the  Rus- 
sians, in  the  parts  which  they  severally  frequent.  Yet 
upon  the  whole,  and  owing  chiefly  to  the  various  u'eful 
regulations  introduced  by  the  late  empress,  instead  of 
the  declining  state  into  which  it  had  for  some  time 
fallen,  it  has  of  late  increased  so  much,  that  within 
the  space  of  fifteen  years,  the  average  sum  of  the  ex- 
ports and  the  imports  by  the  way  of  this  sea,  have 
been  nearly  tripled.  The  following  is  a  general  view 
of  the  state  of  this  trade  for  several  considerably  dis- 
tant years  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  In 
1760,  the  amount  of  the  exports  was  jff.S6,100,  of  the 
imports,  je42, 100,  in  all  1^78,200;  with  a  balance 
against  Russia  of  £6000.  In  1768,  the  exports  were 
ie«7,700,  the  imports  £65^700 ;  the  amount  of  the 
whole,  «f  151, 400.  Balance  in  favour  of  Russia 
iC4000.  In  177  ^  the  sum  of  the  exports  was 
iCl  2.5,400,  of  the  imports  ie64, 1 20;  giving  a  total 
amount  of  iC189,520,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  far- 
ther sum  of  iCl  0,000  for  the  traffic  of  Georgia  and 
the  nations  of  t'>e  Caucasus,  making  the  whole  sum 
£199,520;  the  balance,  in  respect  to  the  part  of  this 
sum  stated  under  the  distinct  heads  of  exports  and 
imports,  being  in  favour  of  Russia  jS6  1,280.  In 
these  statement*,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  no  ac- 
count is  made  of  the  contraband  trade,  the  amount 
of  which  is  also  consiJerablL-. 

The  marine  of  the  Caspian  Sea  at  present,  conMSts 
of  two  frigates  of  12  guns  each,  two  cutters,  and  a 
transport.  There  are  besides  fifty-six  merchant  ves- 
sels, vie.  a  pink,  a  transport,  five  galliots  of  about  30 
lasts  burthen  each,  and  forty-eight  schooners  from 
10  to  30  or  40,  and  one  of  60  lasts.  There  are  more- 
over 138  roshiven,  or  flat-bottomed  vessels,  employed 
in  fishing  and  taking  seats,  or  in  the  Mankishlak 
trade  with  the  Trukhmenes  and  Boukharians. 

The  fishery  on  the  Caspian  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  this  business  in  Russia.  Not  only  does 
this  sea  abound  with  most  valuable  kinds  of  fish ;  but 
it  is  so  commodiously  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  it  has  so  much  the  advantage  of  easy  com- 
munications by  water,  and  the  trade  is  prosecuted  in 
so  good  a  method,  that  nowhere  in  the  empire  is  so 
much  benefit  obtained  in  this  department,  ni  respect 
either  of  internal  consumption  or  of  commerce.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  observation  of  Pallas,  the  fish- 
ery  on  the  Caspian  is,  in  some  views,  as  important  to 
Russia  as  the  herring,  the  cod,  and  the  whale  fishe- 
ries are  to  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  That 
fishery  on  the  northern  shores  of  this  sea  is  partly  let 
cut  to  Astracan  merchants,  whoee  great  opulence  is 
chiefly  founded  on  it,  and  partly,  in  virtue  of  ancient 
privileges,  belongs  to  the  Uralian  Cossacs,  who  claim 
this  right,  t>ot  only  on  the  river  Ural,  but  also  for  a 
space  of  47  miles  oti  each  side  of  it.  There  are  three 
principal  seasons  in  which  the  fishing  on  the  Caspian 
IS  prosecuted  ;  the  spring,  the  autumn,  and  the  win- 
ter. As  the  sea  is  usually  free  from  ice  towards  the 
latter  end  of  March,  the  spring  fishing  usually  begins 
immediately  with  ^he  begioatng  of  April.     The  t>u- 


sinesB  is  usually  undertaken  l>^^mi  cofttnietarvr 
each  of  whom  has  his  particular  station,  or  vataga,  is 
a  separate  place,  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of 
the  proprietor.  At  these  vatagas,  the  kind«  oF  fish 
that  principally  engage  attention,  are  theseTrral  kindl 
of  sturgeon,  that  properly  so  called,  also  the  belugs 
and  the  sevruga.  Shads  and  barbels  are  in  an  inferior 
degree  likewise  objects  of  request.  The  other  sm^I- 
cr  species  of  fish,  which  are  found  by  a  different  dam 
of  adventurers  to  be  well  worthy  of  their  care,  art  by 
those  concerned  itt  the  greiter  fisheries  disregarded. 
Each  vataga  prepared  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
trade  is  occupied  by  from  50  to  80,  or  even  130  men* 
most  of  whom  carry  on  a  separate  trade  :  there  are 
also  pilots,  flshertnen,  salterA,  preparers  of  isinglaw 
and  caviare,  and  others.  They  have  severally  their 
small  vessels  of  various  dimensions  and  con^tructioat^ 
for  the  conveniency  of  gomg  out  occasionally  to  sea; 
with  a  galliot  for  fetching  provisions  and  salt  from 
Astracan,  and  for  sending  away  the  fish  that  hare 
been  taken.  Adjacent  to  the  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  people  employed,  several  »he<U 
are  erected,  where  the  roes  are  prepared,  the  isinglass 
dried,  and  the  stock  of  fish  properly  kept.  For  pre- 
serving the  salted  fish,  deep  and  well-secured  ice-cel- 
lars of  considerable  magnitude  are  dug  under  ground* 
wh'ch  are  floored  with  thick  deals,  and  hare  large  re- 
servoirs lined  with  planks,  in  which  the  fresh  fish  are 
pickled  in  a  strong  brine.  At  the  two  side*  of  these 
brine  vats,  are  parts  divided  off,  in  which  the  fish,  oa 
being  taken  out  of  the  pickle,  are  placed  in  layers 
and  sprinkled  with  salt ;  behind  the  compartmenu  in 
which  the  fish  are  thus  laid,  the  space  to  the  side  of 
the  cellar  is  rammed  full  of  ice,  for  the  better  prearr- 
vation  i>f  this  easily  perisliable  commodity.  The  clii* 
tance  of  one  vataga  from  another  is  indefinite;  as  are 
also,  in  some  degree,  the  bounds  in  which  oeighboar* 
ing  vatagas  may  fish.  The  taxes  paid  by  these  »ata- 
gas  to  the  crown  are  rated  by  their  quantities  of  pre> 
pared  roes  and  ii,inglass  ;  fur  every  pood  of  isiagLm 
five  rubles,  and  for  a  pood  of  roes  two  rubles  eightf 
copecs  being  paid  into  the  caisse. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season  in  sprioA 
myriads  of  little  fish  are  observed  pressing  towaro 
the  shore,  of  which  the  obla  particularly,  a  sort  of 
scale- fish,  is  caught  and  kept  alive  in  wells  to  sent 
the  purpose  of  baiting  the  hooks,  during  the  conli* 
nuance  of  the  season.  This  little  fry  is  followed  by 
prodigious  swarms  of  ravenous  belugas ;  the  time  for 
the  capture  of  which  is  seldom  longer  than  two  full 
weeks  ;  on  which  account  the  fishermen  are  obligrdi 
during  that  period,  tu  work  day  and  night.  In  good 
years  a  vessel,  while  the  swarming  lasts,  may  withia 
2+  hours  bring  up  SO  or  more  of  these  larg^  fiih. 
The  manner  of  taking  them  is  by  means  of  a  machiuc, 
consisting  of  a  rope  70  ells  in  length,  to  which  there 
arc  attached  125  lines,  each  1^  fathom  long,  with  as 
many  large  angling  hooks.  This  rope,  with  the 
number  of  hooks  mentioned,  is  technically  termed  a 
nest ;  and  30  of  these  nests  tied  together  commonly 
bctung  to  a  machine,  which  is  therefore  several  hun- 
dred fathoms  in  length.  Between  every  two  Qe«u 
there  is  tied  a  stone  of  some  pounds  weight :  the  two 
ends  of  a  whole  machine  are  furnished  with  woodea 
anchors  ;  and  generally  the  adjustments  are  in  all  re* 
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gpectf  sacn  tnatlt  may  not  «»Hy  be  removed  out  of 
its  place,  and  that  no  fish,  when  once  cau^ht»  may 
hare  it  in  itt  power  to  escape.  After  they  nave  been 
laid,  these  machines  are  visited  twice  in  the  dayj  the 
hooks  are  cautiously  taken  up  along  the  rope  ;  and  a 
cord  being  passed  through  the  gills  of  the  fish  caught, 
they  are  let  down  again  into  the  water,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  brought  on  shore  alive.  They  are  now 
dragged  with  hooks  to  the  beach,  which  is  laid  with 

f>Unks  and  are  cut  up  in  the  following  order :  the 
ower  part  of  the  stomach,  with  the  guts,  are  thrown 
away  ;  the  fleshy  gullet  is  salted  for  eating  }  the  roe, 
which  lies  through  the  whole  body  adjoining  to  the 
entrails,  is  taken  out  with  the  hand  and  cast  into  tubs, 
in  which  it  is  carried  away  by  the  caviare  makers ; 
the  float,  or  sound,  which  runs  along  the  whole  back, 
is  given  to  the  isinglass  makers  ;  then  the  cartilage  of 
the  back  being  cut  off  in  order  that  the  dorsal  sinews 
may  be  extracied,  these  are  washed,  hung  upon  poles, 
and  dried  in  the  air ;  and  the  entrails  being  removed, 
the  fat  adhering  about  the  milt  and  to  the  sides  is 
ecraped  off  with  knives,  collected,  boiled  down,  and 
cleansed,  in  which  condition,  having  a  good  taste,  it 
is  used  occasionally  instead  of  butter  or  oil.  The 
fish,  after  these  preparatory  processes,  are  brought 
into  the  cellar  above  described,  where  they  are  first 
laid  to  pickle  in  brine,  then  strewed  with  salt,  and 
laid  up  in  courses  one  above  another,  to  be  preserved 
for  use.  These  belugas  are  frequently  of  a  great 
size.  One  19  mentioned  which  is  said  to  have  mea- 
sured 8|  arshines  in  length,  (each  arshine  being  28 
English  inches,)  to  have  weighed  70  pood  or  S800 
pounds,  and  to  have  yielded  20  pood  of  roe.  They 
are  not  uncommonly  taken  of  1000  or  15001b.  weight. 
When  the  shoaling  of  the  beluga  has  ceased,  it  it 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  train  of  the  sevrugas, 
which  appear*  only  once  in  the  year,  and  alio  lasts 
not  much  above  2  weeks,  but  during  that  short  space 
it  ifl  exceedingly  numerous.  At  one  vataga,  with  a 
favourable  sea  breeze,  it  is  usual  to  catch  m  a  season 
sixteen  and  sometimes  twenty  thousand  of  these  fish. 
The  nets  made  U9e  of  for  this  purpose  are  so  thick, 
that  the  machines  are  only  a  span  wide :  25  of  them 
are  tied  together,  and  laid  at  the  depth  at  most  of  a 
_#0iom,  as  the  sevrugas  frequent  chieOy  the  shallow 
Mkes.  These  fishes  seldom  exceed  i-\  arshines  in 
length  ;  but  their  roes,  as  well  as  their  sounds,  are 
much  more  esteemed  than  those  of  the  beluga,  and 
sronsequently  bear  a  higher  price.  The  flesh  is  part- 
'ly  »alted  down,  and  partly  dried  in  the  sun. 

Thest'vruga?,  88ha«been  obstTved,makefor  the  bays 
«nly  in  the  spring  season,  which  is  the  time  at  which 
they  spawn.  At  this  period  the  belugas  are  without 
Toei,  and  proceed  thither  only  in  quest  of  prey.  In 
the  aotumn  and  the  winter,  those  latter  fish  therefore 
trrttim  thither  again,  either  with  a  view  to  spawning, 
or  to  pa«s  the  winter.  These  two  species  of  sturgeon, 
•erictng,  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  fre&h  or  moder- 
acdy  salt  water,  repair  annually  at  the  stated  seasons 
not  only  to  the  rivers,  but  also  to  the  gulfs  and  bites 
of  the  sea  ;  whereat  the  real  sturgeon,  requiring  on 
the  like  occasions  still  greater  freshness  of  water,  pro- 
ceeds always  directly  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
without  tarrying  in  the  bays.  These  fi nil,  therefore, 
>sire  caught  only  or  chiefly  at  those  vatagas,  which 
are  at  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  and  on  the  river  it- 
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self;  and  a  sturgeon  is  »uch  a  rarity  at  the  fisheries 
on  the  bays  of  the  sea,  that,  by  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom, it  is  the  property  of  the  person  by  whom  it  it 
drawn  out  of  the  water. 

The  autumn  capture  for  the  beluga,  begins  in  the 
middleof  September  and  continues  through  all  October. 
The  winter  capture  of  the  same  description  of  fishet, 
begins  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  set  in  on  the  6ea,  and  lasts 
the  whole  of  that  season.  The  same  machine  is  used  for 
the  purpose  as  formerly,  but  it  is  now  set  under  the  ice, 
apertures  being  with  tnat  view  cut  in  it  at  the  distance 
severally  of  8  paces  asunder,  through  which  the  rope  it 
introduced  by  means  of  long  poles.  Where  two  oestt 
are  tied  together,  the  machine  is  fastened  to  a  cross 
pole,  which  rests  on  thebrinkof  the  aperture.  For  bait, 
there  is  provided  a  suificient  stock  of  obla  fish  to  last 
during  the  winter,  which  are  previously  salted,  with  a 
view  to  their  preservation.  The  belugas  caught,  are 
conveyed  over  the  ice  on  sledges  to  the  vataga,  im- 
mediately frozen  fresh,  and  carried  to  Astracan. 

Other  fisheries  of  the  same  descriptions  with  those 
now  enumerated,  and  these  also  of  considerable  im* 
portaoce,  are  establieihed  on  the  rivers  which  run  itf 
to  the  Caspian,  particularly  on  the  Volga  and  the 
Ural.  The  seal  capture,  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
more  opulent  part  of  the  Astracan  merchants  in  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  found  to  be  very  profitable.  Those 
animals  are  here  very  numerous.  They  crawl  upon 
the  islands,  where  the  fishermen  kill  them  with  long 
clubs.  One  it  hardly  dispatched,  when  others  come 
to  his  assistance  and  share  his  fate.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  life,  and  will  endure  more  thaa 
30  hard  blows  before  they  die.  They  will  even  live 
for  several  days  after  having  received  many  mortal 
wounds.  They  air  most  terrified  by  fire  and  smoke* 
and,  at  soon  as  they  perceive  them,  retreat  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  the  sea.  They  become  extreme* 
ly  fat,  so  as  to  look  rather  like  oil-bags  than  animals. 
The  principal  seasons  for  taking  them  are  the  spring 
and  the  autumn.  Many  small  vessels,  at  these  seasons, 
go  out  from  Astracan  in  quest  of  them  ;  and  those 
which  are  killed,  being  immediately  gutted  and  pow. 
dered  with  salt,  are  sent  thither,  where  they  arc  flay- 
ed, and  their  tallow  melted.  A  sort  of  grey  soap 
is  here  made  of  this  fat,  mixed  with  potashes,  which 
is  much  valued  for  its  property  of  cleansing,  and  ta> 
king  grease  out  of  woollen  stuns.  The  inhabitants  of 
Astracan,  by  salting  their  seals  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned, immediately  on  the  spot,  gain  this  advantage, 
that  the  tallow  is  much  cleaner  and  better  than  that 
of  the  seals  taken  at  Archangel,  or  other  places 
where  a  different  mode  of  procedure  is  adopted. 

Besides  the  great  vatagas,  the  proprietors  of  them 
have  fishing  huts  liere  and  there  on  the  aca  coasts* 
where  there  is  no  capture  of  sturgeons,  at  whicli, 
mostly  in  summer,  shad  and  barbels  are  taken  with 
drag*netB.  These  two  kinds  of  fish  do  not  go  into  the 
rivers  at  that  season,  but  keep  about  the  sea  shore, 
where  they  find  a  better  nourishment.  The  shad 
here  usually  weigh  8  pood,  and  the  barbel  I^  pood. 
The  former  sort  of  fish  are  extremely  fat  in  summer  : 
their  roes  are  thrown  away  ;  but  of  the  sounds  an  or- 
dinary sort  of  Rail  glue  is  made. 

The  following  is  tlte  estimated  amount  of  the  num- 
ber of  large  and  small  fish  taken  annually  in  the  low- 
er branches  of  the  Volga,  and  the  inlets  of  the  Cas* 
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plan  Stu,  and  of  their  value.  The  account  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  joint  returns  of  the  principal  pro- 
prietors of  the  fisheries,  and  those  of  the  public  bro- 
kers at  Astracan,  who  are  obliged  to  certify  the  ex- 
ports of  fish  by  permits.  It  exhibits  the  average  of 
the  ix'tums  for  4  years,  admitting  only  the  lowest 
prices  during  that  period. 

Of  the  belugas,  or  great  sturgeon,  the  number  is 
stated  to  be  1  OS, 500.  Each  fish  being  reckoned  at 
the  price  of  only  2  J  rubles,  the  value  of  these  will  be 
258,750  rubles.  A  thousand  sturgeons  produce 
about  7t  pood  of  isinglass :  the  above  number  con- 
sequently 776  pood,  which  valued  only  at  60  rubles 
a  pood,  is  4:6,560  rubles.  The  roc  or  caviare  of  1000 
sturgeons  weighs  lOO  pood,  or  4000  pound  weight. 
The  amount  of  the  roe  obtained  from  the  whole  will 
ihcrefore  be  10,350  pood,  which,  at  3^  rubles,  gives 
U(>,225  rubles.  Thus  the  entire  product  of  the  fish- 
eries of  the  great  sturgeon  will  amount  to  341,535 
rubles. 

Of  the  small  sturgeon,  the  number  taken  is  esti- 
mated at  302.000,  which,  at  1  ruble  30  kopeeks, 
will  give  392,600  rubles.  The  quantity  of  isinglass 
obtained  from  them,  valued  in  a  similar  manner  as 
above,  will  give  41,525  rubles  ;  their  roe  or  caviare 
63>420  rubles ;  making  in  all  accordingly  the  pro- 
duce of  this  fishery,  497,545  rubles. 

Of  the  sevrugas,  the  number  obtained  annually  is 
atatcd  at  1,345,000.  Their  price  is  reckoned  to  be 
538,000  rubles.  The  return  from  these  id  isinglass 
is  rated  at  100,875  rubles;  and  in  caviare,  at  282,450 
rubles  :  thus  making  the  whole  produce  of  the  se- 
vrugas 921,325  rubles. 

In  this  manner,  the  whole  value  of  the  sturgeons 
of  different  kinds,  caught  in  the  waters  of  Astracan 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  appears  to  amount  to  the  annual 
•am  of  1,760,405  rubles,  according  to  the  average 
price.  In  addition  to  this  produce,  is  to  be  reckoned 
that  also  of  the  smaller  species  of  fish  taken  in  these 
fisheries,  sucli  as  carp,  pike,  and  shads,  which  maybe 
valued  at  half  a  million  of  rubles.  The  number  of 
seals  taken  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  to  be  also  included 
under  the  head  of  the  productive  branches  of  indus- 
try. It  is  thus  easy  to  perceive  of  how  much  conse- 
quence those  fisheries,  with  the  considerable  ones  also 
upon  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Caspian,  must  be  in 
respect  both  to  employment  and  provision  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  to  those  who  live  at 
greater  distances  from  it. 

See  Pallas's  Trove's;  Voi/age  dans  P Empire  O- 
thoman,  I'Egvpt,  et  la  Perse,  par  G.  A.  Olivier  ; 
Qoxe'i  Travels  ;  Tooke's  View  of  Russia  ;  Gulden- 
ttadt  Treat.  Von  tier  Hqfen  am  Caspeschen  meere  in 
Joum.  St  Pet.  for  1777 ;  Hackluyt's  CoUect.  of 
Voyages;  Cooke's  Travels  through  the  Buss.  Emp. 
to  Persia  ;  Gmclin's  Reese  Journ  St  Pet.;  Han- 
way's  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  ;  Robertson's 
India;  BMiethequc  Uniuci stile des  Foj/ages,  par  G, 
Boucher  de  la  Richarderie  j  Votfoges  de  bauveboeuf, 
jcc.     (k) 

CASSEL,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, is  situated  in  the  department  of  the  Fulda, 
and  on  the  river  Fulda,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  called  the  old  and  the  new  town,  which  are  joined 
ty  a  bridge.    The  old  town,  which  is  the  largest  of 


thetwodivinonoiisvery  ill  built.  Thehoosesare 
ly  old,  and  formed  of  timber,  and  the  street*  are  nar 
row  and  irregular.     The  new  town  is  subdivided  mto     ' 
the  upper  and  the  lower.     The  upper  portion,  which 
was  also  called  the  French  town,  is  ill  built ;  but,  ' 
the  lower  part,  the  houses  are  elegant  and  well  bu 
and  the  streets  straight  and  njncious. 

The  principal  public  buildings  and  curiosttic*, 
the  Castle  of  Residence  and   its  colonnade — the 
lace — the  Bath  of  Marble — the  Museum — the  Squ 
of  Frederick — the  Arsenal — the   Catholic  churci 
the  Foundling  Hospital — the  Anatomical  Theai 
the  Reformed  Church,  where  there  is  a  statue  of 
Landgrave  Charles — the   Foundery — the   Palace 
the  Prince  Guise — the  Opera  House — the  b 
of  the  Orangery — the  Observatory— the  Mei 
and  the  Place  Roy  ale. 

The  Museum,  which  was  btrilt  by  the  Landgri 
Frederick  II.,  is  a  noble  building.      It  has  a  fa9ade 
of  290  fret  long,  with  columns  of  the  Ionian  order,  S6 
feet  in  height.   It  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
tique  gems  and  ornaments,  statues,  bu^ts,  and 
models  of  Rome,  and  particulaHy  of  all  the  Priocca 
Hesse,  dressed  in    the  costume  of  their  times, 
the  Square  of  Frederick  is  a  statue  of  the  late  L: 
grave,  by  Nahl,  erected  in  1783.     The  Manege 
light  and  elegant  building,  and  the  library  is  a 
nificent  apartment,  about  500  feet  long  by  40^ 
contains  several  valuable  booksi  and  manuscripts. 

The  literary  establishments  of  Cassel,  are  a  soc 
of  antiquity  ;  an  academy  of  painting  ;  a  cabinet 
machines  and  models  ;  a  college  ;  the  lyceumof  Fi 
derick ;  and  the  society  of  agriculture  and  the  fine 
The  principal  promenades  are  the  park  of  Augarti 
the  garden  of  Bellevue,  and  the  esplanade. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassel  is   the 
castle  of  Wilhelmshohe,  formerly  Weisseostein, 
is  visited  by  all  strangen.     The  fine  cascades  j 
colossi  Hercules  of  VVinterkasten ;  the  lofty  jeld'» 
the  Loewenbourg  ;  the  aqueduct ;  and  the  fall  of 
ter,  are  objects  of  general  admiration.     The 
of  Freyenhaeen,  the  chateau,  gardens,  and  grot 
of  Wilhelmshole,  are  among  the  other  curioiittes 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Cassel  are 
lain  i  deUt  ware  ;  woollen  stuffs  ;  fine  hats  ;  ribb3iid||| 
silk  and  woollen  stockings  ;  gold  and  silver  lace 
bacco  ;  \^'ax  candles  ;  chocolate ;  buttons  ;  aad 
for  playing.     M.  Kuttncr  reckons  Cassel  the  foui 
city  in  Germany,  and  inferior  only  to  Vienna, 
lin,  and  Dresden.     East   Long,  of  the  ob^ernl 
9"  35'  18",  North  Lat.  51°  19'  20*.     Populatioo 
1811,  20,26a     See  Tpnas'  Almana,  h  ■^' 
pour  1811.     Verzeichniss  dcr  hochfur.. 
GemnUc  Samusbttrg  in  Cassel^  1 783.     i^tum  mtd  Sft 
umli<fgende  Gegend.   Cassel  1796,  by  M.  D'Apcl| 
Trotter's  Memoirs  of  Mr  Fox,  p.  51.     («) 

CASSIA,  a  genus  of  plauta  of  the  cla»  Dcca>» 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botamv*  p.  1009. 

CASSIMERE.     See  Cashmere. 

C  ASSINE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  cbaa  Pcotai' 
dria,  and  order  Tngynia.     See  Botany,  p.  167. 

CASSINI,  John  Dominique,  a  celebrated  Frtnclt 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Perinaldo,  in  the  county  o\ 
Nice,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1625,  «od  was  dcicadc^ 
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>     from  a  family,  which  has  ranked  among  the  senato- 
rial  familiet  of  Sienna  since  the  time  of  Cardinal  Cas- 
sini,  who  was  archbishop  of  that  city  in  1426.   After 
receiving  the  early  part  of  his  education  under  a  private 
tutor,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Genoa, 
where  he  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in  literature,  that 
some  of  his  Latin  poems  were  published  when  he  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age.     In  consequence  of  some 
books  on  judicial  astrology  having  been  lent  to  him  by 
an  ecclewiastic,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  at  the  country 
house  of  M.  Lercaro,  the  doge  of  Genoa,  his  atten- 
tion  was  directed  to  the  study  of  the  heavens.     He 
began  to  predict  future  events  from  the  aspects  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  made  numerous  extracts  from 
the  astrological  books  which  were  put  into  hi«  hands ; 
but  having  accidentally  read  the  work  of  Pic  de  la 
Mirandi  against  astrologers,  he  burned  all  the  extracts 
which  he  bad  made,  and  abandoned  for  ever  the  dreams 
of  astrology.  He  now  devoted  himself  wholly  to  astro- 
lioray ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  that 
in  the  year  1650,  when  he  was  only  twenty  five  years 
of  age,  he  was  invited  by  the  senate  of  Bologna  to  the 
protessorship  of  astronomy,  which  had  been  vacant 
tor  several  years  by  tlie  death  of  Cavalleri ;  a  situa- 
tion in  which  he  continued  for  several  years,  devoting 
the  whole  of  his  leisure  time  to  astronomical  obser- 
vations.    From  a  series  of  observations  on  the  comet 
of  1652,  made  with  the  Marquis  of  Malvasia,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  Bologna, 
he  concluded  that  comets  were  not  of  a  meteoric  na- 
ture as  had  been  imagined,  but  that  they  were  guid- 
ed in  their  paths  by  the  same  laws  as  the  planetary 
bodies ;  and  he  explains  the  motion  of  the  cumet  by 
•  circle  described  round  the  earth  and  beyond  the 
orbit  of  the  moon.     These  observations  were  pub- 
lished in   his  first  production,    which   appeared   in 
1653,  under  the  title  of  De  Cometa  amu  1652  et 
1653.   Muntinz,  fol.     In  the  same  year  he  obtained 
a  solution  of  the  celebrated  problem  for  determining 
geometrically  from  the  mean  and  true  place  of  a 
phnet,  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit,  and  the  place  of 
Its  apogee,  which  had  baffled  the  ingenuity  both  of 
Kepler  and  BuUialdus.     In  1653,  when  the  church 
of  St  Petronius  at  Bologna   underwent  a  repair, 
Cassini  obtained  permission  to  draw  the  famous  me- 
ridian line,  which  we  have  already  described  in  our 
account  of  that  city.     This  meridian  line,  which  had 
been  fir«t  drawn  in  1575  by  Egnazio  Dante,  wa»  re- 
newed in  1695  by  Cassini,  when  a  full  account  of  it 
was  publish-d  by  him,  entitled.  La  Meridiana  del 
iemmo  di  S.  Pclroaia,  tirata  i  preparata  per  le  oiser- 
vatutni  a^tronomiche  l^a-mo  1655,  rivisla  e  restaurata 
TanHO  1695.  Bologna,  foh     Inth>.-year  1657,  Cassi- 
ni went  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  the  Mar- 
quis Tanara,  who  had  b  -en  sent  by  the  senate  of  Bo- 
logna as  ambassador  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  respect- 
ing certain  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  ci- 
ties of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  about  the  inundation  of 
the  Po ;  and  such  was  the  skill  and  judgment  which 
he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  chosen  su- 

Snntendant  of  the  waters  of  the  state  of  B<dogna. 
anus  Chigi,  the  Pope's  brother,  afterwards  ap- 
pointed him  m  1663,  inspector  general  of  the  forti- 


fications of  the  castle  of  Urbino,  and  he  was  also 
chosen  engineer  for  all  the  rivers  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  Cassini  was  employed  in  settling  with  M.  Viviani 
the  difference  which  arose  between  Pope  Alexander 
VII.  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  respecting  the 
waters  of  theChiana;  and  such  was  the  personal  regard 
which  this  pontiff  entertained  for  him,  that  he  fre- 
quently sent  for  Cassini  to  converse  with  him  upon 
the  sciences,  and  urged  him,  in  vain,  by  the  promises 
of  preferment,  to  enter  into  the  church. 

During  these  occupations,  which  were  rather  fo- 
reign to  the  habits  of  a  practical  astronomer,  Cassini 
found  leisure  to  prosecute  his  favourite  study.  He 
observed  almost  all  the  celestial  phenomena  which 
occurred,  he  discovered  the  rotation  of  Mars  upon 
his  axis,  and  he  formed  tables  of  the  motion  of  Ju- 
piter's satellites.  His  various  observations  made  in 
his  native  country  were  published  in  the  following 
works : 

1.  iSpecimen  Observat'onum  Bononiensium  j^qui' 
tioctii  vernit  anni  1656.     Bonon.  1656,  fol. 

'li.  Variejigure  intagUatc  in  rume,  che  representano 
la  perspetltva  di  PianeUi  un  le  proporzione  dcUe  loro 
distanze  al  Sole  et  alia  terra,  pertodiche  revolutioni, 
direztioni  e  relrogradationi.     Bonon.  1659.  fol. 

3.  Epittolee  Axtronomicoe  cum  tabulis  ad  Marchion 
Malvasiam  ituertce  i/i  ejusdem  Malvasice  ephemeridi- 
btu.     Muntiuae,  1662.     fol. 

4.  Epistolce  de  observatiombus  in  D.  Petronii  templo 
habilis.     Bonon    1663.  fuL 

5.  OxserralioHC  de  ecliisc  Solare  fatta  in  Ferrara 
anno  1664,  con  unajigurn  intusliata  inraine,  che  re- 
presenla  uno  nuovo  meihodo  di  trovar  le  apparenze 
varie  che  fa  ncl  medesimo  tempo  in  tulta  la  terra. 
Ferrara,  1664.  fol. 

6.  Thearia  mollis  Comrtceanni  1664.  Romx,  1665. 

7.  Letttve  astronomiche  al  Siguor  Abbatc  Ollavio 
Falconieri  sopra  il  coii/'ronto  dt  alcunc  ossermztoni 
dclle  comete  aeW  anno  1665.     Romae,  1665.  fol. 

8.  Leltere  astronomiche  sopra  Vombre  de  piandi 
Medicei  in  Giove.   1665.   Rum.  fol. 

9.  Quairo  letlere  al  Signor  Abb.  Falconierif  sopra 
la  varieta  del  macchie  osiervalc  in  Giove,  e  loro 
diurue  revoluzioni  con  le  tavole.     Rom.  1665.  fol. 

10.  P.  Gottigniez  et  Joann.  Dom.  Cassini  Epiitola 
dua  astronomica:,  de  difficultatibus  circa  ecUpses  in 
Jove  a  Mediceis  planelit  effectus,  aliaque  noviter  in 
ipso  detecia.     B mon.  16(>5.  fol. 

11.  *  Disscrtatioues  Aitronomicce  Apologeticte. 
Bonon.  1665    fol. 

13.  Epistola  ad  Geminianum  Montanari  de  refraC" 
tionum  celestium  melhodo.     Bonun.  1665.  fol. 

13.  Mitrtis  circa  axem  proprium  revolubilis  oiser- 
vationes  Bonontoe  Itabitis.     Bonon.  1666 

I4t.  De  Solar ibus  Ht/polhe.\ibu*  et  RefractionibuSt 
EpiUoltB  ires.     Bonon.  1 666,  fol. 

15.  Disocfstatio  apologrtica  de  Maculis  Jovis  et 
Martis  ann.  1666,  1667,  et  de  conversiane  Veneris 
circa  aiem  suam. 

16.  Ephcmerides  Bononienses  mediceorum  siderum. 
Bonon.  1668. 

17.  Spina  celeste,  meteora  osservata  neW  anno  166S 
in  Biilogna.     Bonon.  1668.  fol. 


Cassini, 
John. 


*  This  work  contains,  among  other  things,  a  dissertation  on  the  spots  of  Mara  and  Jupiter,  and  a  reply  to  tiro  brother.>>  of 
the  name  of  Serris,  who  maintained  that  Fontana  bad  discovered  the  roUtlon  of  Mars. 
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18.  Nova  ratio  inveniendi  vtelrice  ct  direcle  apo- 
gea-t  excetUricitatet,  et  anomalias  motua  planciarum. 
Bonon.  1669. 

Ca&sini's  tables  of  Jupiter's  satellited  havin?  acci- 
dentally fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  French 
astronomer  M.  Picard,  he  conceived  a  high  opinion 
of  the  abilities  of  their  author  ;  and  such  was  the  fame 
which  that  work  acquired,  that  Louis  XIV.  vna  anxi- 
ous to  number  him  among  the  members  of  the  French 
academy.  Cassini,  however,  declined  the  invitation, 
which  was  transmitted  to  him,  unless  the  content  of 
his  tuperiorg  vras  obtained ;  and  Pope  Clement  IX.  and 
the  senate  of  Bologna  having  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  king,  Cassini  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  six  years.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
16G9  he  came  to  Paris,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  astronomer  royal,  and  was  admitted  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  academy.  When  his  time  of  absence  was 
about  to  expire,  the  Pope  and  tLe  senate  of  Bologna 
insisted  upon  his  return  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  his 
emoluments  and  revenues,  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  enjoy.  The  minister  Colbert  induced 
him  to  remain,  and  in  the  year  1673  he  was  natu« 
ralized,  and  entered  into  the  married  state. 

The  completion  of  the  royal  observatory  in  1670, 
enabled  Cassini  to  devote  himself,  without  interrup- 
tion, to  practical  astronomy.  In  September  1671, 
he  began  his  laborious  career,  and  during  the  period 
of  41  years  he  made  more  observations  than  was  per- 
haps ever  done  by  any  individual  astronomer.  These 
observations  are  recorded  in  no  fewer  than  165  me- 
moirs, with  which  he  enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  they  contributed  greatly  to 
extend  the  science  of  astronomy.  Cassini  made  a  set 
of  regular  observations  on  the  equinoxes  aad  solstices, 
«nd  on  the  oppositions  and  conjunctions  of  the  pla- 
nets. On  the  5th  of  October  1671,  he  discovered  the 
Jiflh  satellite  of  Saturn  ;  on  the  23d  December  1672 
he  discovered  the  third  ;  and  in  the  month  of  March 
168i,  he  discovered  the  first  and  second  satellites  of 
the  same  planet.  He  had  the  merit  also  of  discover- 
ing the  rotation  of  the  fifth  satellite,  the  belts  of  Sa- 
turn and  Jupiter,  the  spheroidal  figure  of  Jupiter, 
the  zodiacal  light,  and  he  was  the  first  who  gave  a 
satisfactory  theoiy  of  the  moan's  Ubration. 

In  the  year  169.5,  Cassini  undertook  a  journey  to 
Bologna  in  company  with  his  son,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  meridian  line  in  the  church  of  St  Pe- 
troniust  wliich  he  had  drawn  in  16.55,  and  he  found 
that  it  had  not  sustained  aiiy  variation  in  the  course 
of  40  years.  Id  1700,  he  continued,  to  the  very  south 
of  France,  the  meridian  line  which  Picard  had  begun, 
■nd  lie  published  an  account  of  the  undertaking  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  f<ir  1701,  uivder  the  ti- 
tle of  De  la  McriilUnne  de  P  Obsenxtioirc  Royale,  pro- 
lotigeejusqu'aux  Pi/riniet.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  Cassini  lost  his  sight,  and  he  died  without  any 
disease  on  the  14th  of  September  1712,  at  the  advan- 
ced age  of  87.  He  had  lost  his  eldest  son  at  the  bat- 
tle ofl<a  Hogue  ;  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  ob- 
servatory and  in  the  academy  by  his  youngest  son, 
the  subject  of  the  following  article. 

Besides  the  works  which  Cassini  printed  in  Ita- 
ly, and  the  165  memoirs  on  astronomical  subjects, 
be  published  the  following  1 1  memoirs  on  general 
•ubjcctt :   1.  Observations  sur  la  Maniere  desire  de 


puits,  et  des  jet*  d'Eau  a  ilodene.  Men.  Acad. 
1666,  torn.  i.  2.  Sur  la  Bala/wc  Arithmeiiqtie.  Id. 
p.  142.  3.  Sur  un  Nouvelle  ProgrcisioH  dca  So 
ores.  Id.  p.  201.  4.  •Sur  nn  Eau  rtMjiermee  datu 
Bouteitle,  et  auijutnoit  continuctlemctU  dci  qu'om 
oloit  le  bouckon.  Id.  p.  242.  5.  Sitr  ta 
d'Eau  ntcetsaire  pour /aire  d'aUer  «n  $i»uluu  Id.) 
286.  6.  Snr  un  Meteore  c«  forme  de  Globe  dtj 
de  la  grandeur  de  la  Lune,  vu  en  1687.  Id.  tosuj 
p.  19.  7.  Sur  la  Figure  de  la  Neige.  Id.  p.  87. 
'Sur  CEmption  du  Vetuve  en  1694.  Id.  p.  127.  9>J 
la  Figure  de  la  Neige.  Tom.  x.  p.  25.  10.  Sur  i 
ParJielies  vues  en  Janvier  1693.  Id.  torn.  ii.  p.  1( 
11.  Sur  un  Balance  Arithmclique.  Macbin.  Appro* 
Tom.  i.  p.  143.  C&ssim  also  made  many  ot 
tions  on  insects,  addressed  to   M.  MonLilbaoi,  w| 

{)ublished  them  in  the  works  of  Aldrovaudo*. 
ikewisemade  a  number  of  experiments  oo  the 
fusion  of  blood. 

Cassini    published    also    the   following   •rp«r4 
works.     Noiivelles  Odtervations  des  tachet  du  Sole 
avec  guelques   autre*  Observations  tur   la  Saturn 
Paris,  1671,  4to.     Observations  et  llejlexions 
Comete  de    1672.      Decouuertvs   de  deux   no* 
Planetes  aulour  de  Saturne.  Paris,  1673,  foJ. 
nations  et  Refiexions  sur  la  Comete  de  1680  ct  U 
Paris,  1681,  4to>  Nouvelles  decouvertes  dans  U 
de  Jupiter.  Paris,  1690,  4to. 

The  foUowbg  works  were  left  uofiatshed,  ori 
MS.     NuHcii  Siderei  Inlerpres,  Magna  periodus  t 
nisolaris  et  Pasc/ialis  duobus  libris  comprehemsOt  i 
r««»  primus  magnw  periodi  fundament "  -■-• 
exponit,alier  usum  ejus  civilem  et  ecch 
Cosmograp/iie  ou  une  description  du  MofiHt,   t-u 
Italien.     Tables  des  Mouvetnens  du  SUeil  et  de 
Lune.     {o) 

CASSINI,  James,  a  celebrated  astronomer, 
the  youngest  son  of  John  Dominique  Cassini,  and 
born  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of  February  1(>77.    Af 
having  finished  his  studies  in  his  father's  house, 
der  the  care  of  M.  Chazelle  of  the  Academy  of 
ences,  he  was  sent  to  study  philosophy  at  tbe 
zarin  College  under  the  celebrated  Varig^ioii,  wboi 
then  professor  of  mathematics ;  and  so  great 
progress,  that,  at  the  age  of  15,  he  supported  s 
matical  thesis,  which  be  dedicated  to   the  Duke  ( 
Burgundy.      In  the  year  1694,  at  the  age  of  17, 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  i 
in  the  year  1695,  he  accompanied  hia  father  to  ItBl| 
assisted  liim  in'  verifying   the  meridian  line  at 
church  of  St  Fetronius,  measured  the  length  of 
Roman  and  Greek  foot,  and  determined  the 
of  several  of  the  cities  through  which    he 
Upon  his  return   from   Italy   he  went  to 
where  he  determined  the  latitude  of  several  pi 
and  discovered  some  errors  which  Sneliius  haa  « 
mitted  in   his  measurement  of  the  earth.     To« 
the  end  of  the  year  1696,  he  undertook  a  joumey  I 
England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ne« 
Halley,  Flamslead,  Gregory,  and  Wallis,  and  *ft«f  j 
remaining  some  time,  he  returned  to  France  wilbll> 
additional  ardour  for  his  favourite  science,  aixJ  adfn^ 
ed  with  the  title  of  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  year  1712,  James  Cassini  succeeded  bud' 
ther  as  astronomer  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Pi' 
ris  i  and  every  volume  of  the  Memoirf  of  tiic  Fmidi 
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Acadeiay  contattii  numerous  proofs^  both  of  hii  as* 
■iduity  as  an  obsenreri  and  as  a  physicaJ  astronomer. 
Id  the  y^ar  1705,  he  presented  his  paper  on  the  me- 
thod of  determining  the  longitude  of  places,  by  the 
eclipse*  of  the  fixed  stars  and  planets  by  the  moon. 
His  researches  on  the  magnitude  of  the  fixed  stars, 
■nd  their  distance  from  the  earth,  appeared  in  1717; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  he  pubhshed  his  Theory  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Satellites  of  Saturn.  In  1720, 
he  poblished  his  work,  entitled,  De  la  Grandeur  et 
de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre.  In  his  paper  on  the  revo. 
lution  of  Venus  round  her  axis,  which  wa3  printed  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1732,  he  confirmed 
the  results  of  his  father's  observations,  by  pointing  out 
the  mistakes  committed  by  Bianchini ;  and  this  de- 
termination has  been  completely  established  by  the 
very  recent  obsenrations  of  M-  Schroeter.  His  at- 
tention was  next  turned  to  the  curious  subject  of  the 
acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
retardation  of  that  of  Saturn  ;  and  he  shewed  that 
the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  should  be  accelerated 
half  a  second  every  year,  while  that  of  Saturn  was 
retarded  two  minutes  in  the  aaroe  time  ;  and  that 
thete  quantities  should  increase  for  2000  years,  and 
afterwards  diminish. 

In  the  year  1740,  Cassini  published  his  Element 
d' Attrownnaet  accompanied  with  astronomical  tables 
of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  stars,  and  satellites.  The 
Clements  of  Astronomy  were  composed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  solicit- 
ous to  have  in  his  own  language  an  elementary  trea- 
tise on  that  science.  The  astronomical  tables,  which 
wtre  long  reckoned  the  most  accurate,  were  after- 
wards reprinted  by  his  son,  but  with  many  errors^ 
from  which  the  original  edition  was  free. 

Although  the  attention  of  Cassini  was  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  study  and  practice  of  astronomy,  yet 
the  other  branches  of  physical  knowledge  occasion- 
ally attracted  his  potice.  Besides  172  memoirs  on 
astroDomical  subjects,  which  were  printed  by  the  A- 
cademy  of  Sciences,  he  published  eight  upon  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  : 

1.  Experiences  sur  te  recul  dcs  armes  a  £ru.  Mem. 
Acad.  1703.     Hist.  98. 

2.  Reflexions  sur  let  regies  de  la  condensation  de 
Tair.     Id.  \105,  p.  61.  and  p.  272. 

S.  Observations  sur  b  lumiere  des  corps  frottees. 
Id,  1707.     Hist.  3. 

■♦.  Experiences  sur  les  armes  a  feu  differemment 
chargees.     Id.  1707.      Hist.  3. 

5.  De  la  necessite  de  bien  centrer  le  verre  objectif 
d'une  lunette.     Id.  1710,  p.  223. 

6.  Experiences  de  I'eifet  du  vent  a  I'egard  du 
ibennometre.     Id.  1710,  p.  544. 

^7.  Reflexions  sur  les  bbservatioas  du  barometre 

li  oat  tt€  fiite  sur  les  raontagnes  du  Puy-de-Dome, 

Mont-d'Or,  et  du  Canigou.     Id.  1740.   Hist.  79. 

8.  Mcthode  de  se  servir  des  Miroirs  concaves,  de 

metal  ou  de  verre  pour  teoir  les  metaux  en  fusion, 

&c.     Id.  1747,  p.  25. 

Our  author  was  employed,  along  with  Maraldi 
and  De  la  Hire  the  Younger,  in  completing  the 
■aeaainvment  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  which  had 
been  begun  by  Picard,  and  continued  by  Dominique 
Cassini  ;  and  he  finished  this  work  in  the  year  1718. 
The  htitudei  observed  in  several  point»|  in  an  ex« 


tent  of  more  tlun  six  ucgrecs,  shewed  aS  tneqaality     Catnni 
ui  these  degrees ;  and  M.  Cusini  mainuined,  that  ^  j.**"!^ 
the  degrees  of  the  same  meridian  diminished  towards  * 

the  poles,  and  consequently  that  the  earth  was  a  pro- 
late spheroid.  This  result,  so  contrary  to  the  New- 
tonian  theory  of  gravity,  induced  the  French  go- 
vernment to  measure  a  degree  at  the  equator  and 
near  the  poles,  the  result  of  which  overturned  the 
opinion  of  our  author. 

In  the  year  1704,  Cassini  had  been  appointed  mas- 
ter of  accounts,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
office  with  such  activity  and  zeal,  that,  in  1716,  he 
was  one  of  the  small  number  of  magistrates  who 
were  chosen  to  compose  the  Chamber  of  Justice. 

While  our  author  was  on  the  road  to  his  countiy 
house  at  Thury,  he  was  unfortunately  overtumeo* 
and,  having  become  instantly  paralytic,  he  died  of 
hia  wound  on  the  15th  April  1756. 

Casaini  was  large  and  well  made,  and  had  a  vcrjf  , 

interesting  physiognomy.  Distinguished  by  piety 
and  beneficence,  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  ob- 
tain that  universal  esteem  to  which  they  were  justly 
entitled.  In  1710.  Cassini  married  Mademoiselle  Du- 
cbarmoi,  the  daugltter  of  the  Countess  of  Sissonne, 
by  whom  he  had  six  children,  one  of  whom  died 
when  young.  His  two  daughters  were  well  married, 
and  hie  three  sons  rose  to  eminence  in  their  respec- 
tive professions,     (o) 

CASSINI  DE  TiiURT,  Cbbaji  Francois,  wa* 
the  second  son  of  James  Cassini,  and  was  bom  at 
Paris  on  the  iTth  June  1719.  He  received  his  ear- 
liest instructions  in  astronomy  and  geometry  from 
M.M. Maraldi  and  Camus;  and  when  he  was  scarcely 
ten  years  of  age,  he  calculated  the  phases  of  the  to- 
tal eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1727.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  accompanied  his 
father  in  his  two  journiea,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing a  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  or  the  obsenra* 
tory  from  Strasburgto  Brest  ;  and,  in  the  year  1785». 
he  was  received  into  the  academy  as  adjunct  super* 
numerary  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one. 

A  general  chart  of  France  having  been  about  this 
time  meditated,  it  became  necessary  to  traverse  the 
kingdom  with  several  lines  parallel  to  the  meridian, 
and  to  the  perpendicular  to  the  observatory.  Cas- 
sini was  charged  with  this  undertaking  ;  and,  as  the 
measurements  taken  by  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  not  exempt  from  errors,  he  undertook  to  draw 
anew  the  meridian  of  Paris,  by  means  of  a  new  series 
of  triangles,  smaller  in  number,  and  more  advanta- 
geously arranged,  than  those  which  had  been  for- 
merly used. 

A  full  account  of  this  survey  was  published  by  Cas- 
sini in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1744,  under 
the  title  of  Meridienne  de  fobservaiaire  de  Paris  «<- 
rijite  dans  totUe  I'etendue  du  royaume,  par  dc  nouvelUs 
observations,  Sfc.  avec  des  observations  d'Histoire  fia- 
turellejaitex  dans  les  provinces  traversers  par  la  Meri- 
dienne.  The  series  of  triangles  used  on  this  occasion, 
passed  along  the  se&  coast  to  Bayonne,  traversed  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  to  the  Mediterranean,  stretched  as 
far  as  Antibes,  and  round  by  the  eastern  frontier  of 
France  to  Dunkirk.  This  map  of  triangles  was  ter- 
minated by  two  columns,  on  which  were  marked  the 
longitude,  latitude,  and  distance  from  Paris,  of  all  the 
towns  comprehended  in  the  chain  of  txiangles. 
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Cusini         When  tbe  war  broke  out  in  Flanders  in  1'74>1,  Caa 
Jg  'I'hury.   gjni  accompanied  the  king  to  that  country,  and  took 

~  *  ~  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  verifying  the  mea- 
sure of  a  degree  by  Saellius.  From  the  materials 
which  he  had  collecti'd,  be  prepared  a  particular 
chart  of  that  part  of  Flanders  which  had  be^-n  occu- 
pied by  the  French  armiee,  and  the  king  was  so  much 
pleased  with  its  accuracy,  that  he  expressed  his  de- 
sire to  have  a  chart  of  France  prepared  in  the  same 
manner.  M.  Dc  Machaiid,  who  wan  then  comptrol- 
ler general,  furnished  the  money  which  was  necessary 
for  this  undertaking  ;  but  ih-se  advances  were  dis- 
continued by  his  successor  M.  de  Scchelles,  and  the 
King,  out  of  regard  to  Casiini,  announced  to  him 
personally  this  disagreeable  intelligence;  "  Sire,"  re- 
plied Cassini,  *'  if  you  will  only  deign  to  say  that 
you  view  with  concern  the  suspension  nf  this  under- 
taking, and  that  you  wish  for  its  continuance,  I  shall 
take  cliarge  of  the  nest."  The  king  readily  consented 
to  this  request,  and  Cassini  immediately  formed  the 
plan  of  a  company  who  should  make  the  necessary 
advances,  and  repay  tliemselves  by  the  sate  of  the 
charts.  This  company  was  formed,  and  Cassini  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  great  undertakmg  ac- 
complished. He  published  different  works  relative 
to  these  charts,  and  each  sheet,  the  number  of  which 
was  1 83,  was  accompanied  with  an  alphabetical  ta- 
ble, contsfining  the  distance  frcym  the  meridian,  and 
from  the  perpendicular,  of  all  the  different  places. 

These  charts  of  France  inspired  the  sovereigns  of 
other  countries  with  a  desire  of  having  their  own 
kingdoms  surveyed,  and,  in  1760,  the  emperor  in- 
vited M.  Cassini  to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  conti- 
nuing to  that  city  the  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
of  Paris.  On  the  6th  of  June,  17G1.  he  observed  at 
Vienna  the  transit  of  Venus,  an  account  of  which  he 
{>ubUshed  in  his  Voyage  en  AUemagne,  a  work  which 
contains  many  notices  respecting  the  geography  of 
the  country,  and  the  charts  of  Fnch  and  Muller. 
He  published  a  new  map  of  that  country,  which  re- 
presented a  scries  of  triangles  from  Strasburg  to  Tyr- 
nau  in  Hungary. 

In  pursuance  of  his  great  plan,  Cassini  proposed  to 
the  British  government  to  connect  the  general  chart 
of  France  with  that  of  the  British  Isles.  This  pro- 
posal was  favourably  received,  and  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  this  country,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  full 
account  in  another  part  of  our  work,  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  ability  by  General  Roy  and 
General  Mudge. 

The  attention  of  M.  Cassini  was  not  diverted  from 
his  astronomical  studies,  by  the  various  geographical 
labours  m  which  he  was  engaged.  He  published,  in 
1756,  additiuni>  to  the  astronomical  tables  of  his  fa- 
ther. The  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  obser- 
vations of  the  moon  with  the  tables,  induced  him  to 
apply  another  equation  whose  period  was  19  years. 
•In  1770  he  published  three  almanacks,  which  were 
accompanied  by  an  universal  instrument  invented  by 
the  Prince  de  Conti.  The  papers  which  he  print- 
ed in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  between  the 
year*  1735  and  1770.  amount  to  70,  and  arc  all  upon 
astronomical  subjects. 

Though  Cassini  had  naturally  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, which  enabled  him  to  undrrgo  the  greatest  fa- 
tigue in  the  course  of  hit  geographical  bboure;  yet. 


in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  wai  seized  with  a  ha- 
bitual retention  of  unnej  which  rendered  thr  last  12 
years  of  his  life  particularly  painful  and  distressirtt^. 
In  the  month  of  August  1784,  he  was  attacked  vrith 
the  small  pox,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  4th  $<<ptem* 
ber,  in  the  7 1st  year  of  hi»  age.  He  left  behind  hin 
a  daughter,  and  a  son,  the  Count  dc  Cassint,  who  sac* 
ceedcd  him  in  the  observatory,  and,  till  about  the  end 
of  the  French  revolution,  continued  to  prosecute  tlie 
study  of  his  ancestors.  Tht-  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  however,  have  drawn  him  from  these  pursuits ; 
and  his  son,  who  forms  the  fifth  generation  of  the 
Cassinis,  has  exhibited  no  attachment  to  a  science 
with  which  the  name  of  his  family  will  be  forever  at< 
sociated.     (o) 

CASSIOPEIA.  See  Astbonoiiy,  p.  745, 
CASSIUS,  Cail's,  was  a  celebrated  Roman,  wtio 
sustained  a  most  important  part  in  opposing-  the  re* 
volutions  which  had  been  planned  hy  Jidius  Cssar  at 
a  very  early  age.  He  was  descended  from  ancenor* 
who  had  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  state ;  and 
as  the  tone  of  temper  of  some,  if  not  of  the  sane  £■• 
mily,  at  least  of  the  same  name,  bore  a  great  retem* 
blance  to  the  ardour  and  impetuosity  for  which  be 
himbetf  was  so  distinguished  during  the  whole  couTIt 
of  his  enterprising  and  eventful  lift,  it  has  been  affirm- 
ed, that  one  of  them,  Sp.  Cassius,  after  a  triumph  and 
three  consulships  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  f»« 
ther,  in  conbcquence  of  attempting  to  encroach  upon 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
circumstance^  howev«*r,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Roman  history,  it  is  mia«> 
able  to  doubt.  Young  Cassius  la  represented  to  hare 
discovered  at  school  a  very  high  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, and  to  have  given  intimations  of  that  impe- 
rious and  ungovcrnabkr  disp<j6ition,  which  never  for- 
sook him,  even  in  those  transactions  which  involved 
the  fate  of  Rome  itself.  Faustus,  the  aoo  of  the 
dictator  Sylla,  had  boasted  of  tjpe  greatness  of  his 
father :  Cassius,  whose  family  was  equally  hostile 
to  Sylla  with  the  other  families  in  Rome,  chas- 
tised his  companion  with  as  much  freedom  as  H 
he  had  been  the  son  of  the  meanest  Roman  citizen ; 
and,  in  after  life,  he  declared  to  Pompey,  who  kad 
alluded  to  the  story,  that  if  Faustus  were  to  refer  to 
the  same  circumstance,  he  would  repeat  the  blow. 
At  the  usual  age  he  was  created  quzstor,  which  was 
the  first  step  of  preferment  in  the  Slate,  and  gave 
admission  into  the  senate.  In  this  capacity  he  ser- 
ved under  Crassiis  in  the  Parthian  war  ;  aod,  opoo 
many  occasions,  discovered  not  only  his  bravery,  iM 
great  care  that  provisions  and  pay  should  be  "gti* 
larly  distributed  to  the  army,  the  more  peculiar 
duty  of  his  office,  but  he  was  also  of  the  most  cssen* 
tial  service  to  the  general  himself,  by  the  adnce 
which  he  from  time  to  time  gave  him ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  ancient  authors,  that, 
had  Crasaus  been  more  attentive  to  his  counsel,  be 
might  have  opposed  more  successfully  that  formi- 
dable enemy,  and  might  have  savrd  hims«-lf  and  his 
army  from  that  disgrace  with  which  they  were 
overwhelmed.  Upon  the  death  of  Crassus,  B.  C.  SA. 
Cassius  succeeded  to  the  command  of  that  shattered 
fragment  of  the  army  which  remained  after  so  coOIr 
plete  a  defeat.  At  the  head  of  this  body  of  troops 
be  retreated  through  Syria,  and  chough  pursued  by 
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■■u<,  the  Parthiana,  the  most  formidable  enemy  the  Ro- 
"*>•  mans  ever  engaged,  he  succeeded  ia  fortinring  him- 
^"^^  self  in  Antioch.  In  this  city  he  was  besieged,  but  the 
enemy  were  unable  to  dispossess  himi  and  he  eten  ob- 
tained  a  considerable  victory  over  them.  In  the  ci< 
vil  contests  that  took  place  between  Csesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  and  which  terminated  in  the  complete  subver- 
sion of  the  republic,  Cassius  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  latter.  He  had  the  command  of  Pom- 
pey's  navy ;  but  according  to  Cxsar,  (lib.  iii.  de 
Bell.  Civ.)  this  was  only  nominal,  for  the  real  com- 
mand was  entrusted  to  Bibulus.  The  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.  C.  i8.  is  well  known.  The 
hopes  of  the  Pompeian  faction  were  completely  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  path  to  absolute  power  laid  open 
to  Caesar.  Cassius,  however,  still  entertained  hopes 
of  successfully  opposing  the  usurper,  and  for  this 
purlMse  directed  his  course  with  70  ships  to  the  coast 
of  Aata  ;  but  Csesar  had  anticipated  his  desini,  and 
Cassius  was  thus  frustrated  in  the  plan  he  had  form- 
ed. He  therefore  declared  in  favour  of  his  oppo- 
■eat,  as  he  probably  was  persuaded  that  opposition 
was  vain.  Of  bis  smceiity,  strong  suspicions  may  be 
jostly  entertained  \  for  when  Caesar,  by  being  created 
perpetual  dictator,  actually  enjoyed  the  most  arbitra* 
Tj  power  that  can  be 'conceived,  he,  together  with  his 
lehtion  Brutus,  formed  the  scheme  of  assassinating 
the  tyrant  who  had  annihilated  the  liberties  of  his 
conntry.  They  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  fled 
from  Rome.  Cassius  joined  Bmtas  at  Athens,  and 
having  found  means  to  collect  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Syrian  pro- 
vince which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Caesar.  Do- 
labdla  had  been  exceedingly  desirous  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Syria,  but  was  under  the  necessity  of 
retreating  to  Laodicea.  Thither  Cassius  followed 
him,  and  having  taken  the  city,  was  guilty  of  the 
most  barbarous  excesses.  The  history  of  Cassius  at 
this  period  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Rome, 
we  must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  that  article  in 
oariwork,  in  which  his  different  expeditions  shall  be 
detailed  at  length.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  he  subdued  the  Rhodians, 
and  that  in  the  city  of  Rhodes  he  committed  the 
greatest  atrocities.  He  put  50  of  the  principal  mha- 
bitanU  to  death,  robbed  the  city  of  8000  ulents,  de- 
manded 500  more,  and  was  guilty  of  the  most  rigid 
exactions  throughout  the  whole  of  those  provinces 
through  which  he  passed.  At  Philippi,  the  united 
forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  unsuccessfully  engaged 
those  of  the  triumvirs.  Of  the  mode  of  his  dnth 
nothing  certain  is  known.  He  was  found  dead  in 
•YoM  tent  B.  C  42.  He  was  a  bold,  resolute,  turbu- 
lent man  i  and  the  unhappy  times  in  which  be  lived, 
itrengrtboied  his  natural  passions.  See  Bbutub; 
Pbitmxk ;  and  Middleton's  Cicero^  S^. 

CASSO,  Casob,  or  Cabub,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Cyclades  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
about  three  kagues  in  circumference,  and  is  surround- 
ed with  several  islands  of  a  smaller  size.  The  part 
of  the  island  which  is  cultivated  is  divided  into  por- 
tions, and  shared  among  the  inhabitants,  who,  by 
great  toil  and  industry,  have  rendered  it  surprisingly 
urtile.  Though  the  ground  is  stony,  yet  baney 
and  wheat  are  raised,  and  a  very  good  wine  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  vinei.    The  land  ii  aown  at  the  begin* 


ning  of  the  rainy  season,  which  continues  from  Oe-  Caunpa 
tober  to  February,  and  the  crops  are  cut  down  in  Ii.. 
March.  Excepting  between  October  and  February  .^j!"' ^. 
no  rain  falls,  the  air  is  remarkably  pure,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  rendered  delightful  by  the  breezes  from 
the  sea.  When  their  services  are  not  required  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  the  men  are  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  different  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  from 
which  they  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  produce  of 
their  own  island.  The  women  of  the  island,  who 
wear  a  jacket,  a  sash,  and  a  long  cotton  robe,  are 
principally  employed  in  spinning  cotton,  or  embroi- 
dering, and  in  making  the  fine  linens  which  form 
their  dress.  Poultry,  eggs,  rice,  and  wine,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  their  food.  The  men  dine  to- 
gether seated  upon  a  carpet,  and  the  women  have  a 
separate  apartment  to  thiemselves.  The  principal 
amusements  are  dancing  and  music.  <*  The  popula- 
tion of  this  island,"  says  Sonnini,  "  entirely  compo- 
sed of  Greeks,  is  not  considendile.  The  island  is 
little  frequented  by  shipping,  its  roads  being  difficult 
of  entrance,  and  its^  shcnv  daneerous  of  access.  Tlie 
inhabitants  are  but  the  more  nappy  and  free.  The 
Turks  seldom  venture  to  go  thither,  to  exercise  the 
despotism  with  which  they  overwhelm  the  countries 
subject  to  their  empire  ;  and  indeed  those  Greeks  of 
Casso,  more  independent  and  more  secure  in  their  pro- 
perty, are  more  laborious  than  elsewhere."  See  Sava- 
?r'8  Traveb,  and  Sonnini's  Travdt  in  Greece  and 
"urkeif,  chap.  x.  p.  134.     («■) 

CASSUPA,  a  genus  of  punts  of  the  class  Hex- 
andria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  p.  196 ; 
and  Humboldt  and  Bonpund's  Plautat^quiaoctialeSt 
fol.  p.  43. 

CASSYTA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Enne- 
andria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Botany,  p.  207. 

CASTANEA,  a  genns  of  plants  of  the  class  Mo- 
noecia,  and  order  Polyandria.  See  Botany,  p.  326. 
-  CASTILE,  (Old)  a  province  of  Spain,  ues  on 
the  western  side  of  the  nver  Ebro,  which,  with  the 
mountain  of  Doea,  separate  it  on  the  east  from  Ar- 
ragron  and  Navarre.  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded 
by  Asturias  and  Biscay  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  ;  and,  on  the. south,  it  is  divided  from 
New  Castile  by  the  mountains  of  Guadarrama.  It 
forms  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  the  western  side 
measures  59  leagues,  the  north-east  51.,  and  the  south- 
east 53  }  and  comprehends  an  area  of  18,272  square 
miles.  .  '*  Old  Castile,"  says  Laborde,  *«  presents  a 
succession  of  plains,  or  rather  one  expanse  of  down» 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  occasionally  in- 
tersected by  other  noountains  of  equal  elevation,  and 
diversified  by  hills,  eminences,  and  gentle  acdivitiea." 
Its  mountains  are  merely  ramifications  from  the  great 
Pyrenean  ridge,  which  runs  along  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Spam  as  far  as  the  Atlantic,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  the  mountains  of  Burgos,  called  also  the 
mountains  of  Santander,  the  Sierra  d'Occa,  the  Sier- 
ra de  GogoUos,  and  the  Sierra  Piquera.  These 
mountains  contain  several  varieties  ox  marble ;  and 
one  in  particular,  which  lies  between  ^pietia  and 
Vidana,  is  composed  entirely  of  that  substance,  which 
is  a  black  marble  veined  with  white.  Copper  mines 
are  found  near  d'Eacary  and  Old  Colcmar ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place,  is  a  bed  of  jet,  and  se- 
tenl  muriatic  pyritet.  A  trusparcot  vein  of  quartx, 
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Old  as  fine  as  rock  ciystalt  and  fonning  a  bed  of  about 
Cattile.  four  inches  in  breadth,  extends  nearly  half  a  league 
"""Y"^^  from  south  to  north  of  Mata  ;  and,  about  two  leagues 
from  Guadarrama,  another  vein  of  qriartz  mixed 
with  pyrites,  intersects  a  mountain  oi  granite  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  quartz,  in  this  vein,  is 
detached  from  the  rock  ;  aad  grains  of  gold  are  ea- 
sily distinguishable.  Mount  Arandillo,  which  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  mountains  of  Burgos,  is  com* 
posed  entirely  of  calcareous  rock  ;  and,  in  its  centre, 
exhibits  impressions  of  the  large  horns  of  the  comua 
ammonis,  and  that  species  of  snells  commotdy  called 
St  James.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  thick  sa- 
line lake,  from  which  salt  is  procured  by  evaporation, 
in  the  proportion  of  seven  pounds  of  salt  to  one  quin- 
tal of  water. 

Old  Castile  abounds  with  mineral  waters.  Among 
its  cold  springs,  are  tlie  celebrated  lakes  so  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Fuente  de  Boecio,  or  Lagos 
de  San  Vicente,  and  Lagos  de  Santa  Casilda  ;  and 
of  its  tepid  springs,  the  principal  arc  those  of  Ame- 
dillo,  whose  source  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Encineta,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  Barco  d'Avi- 
la,  Danos,  which  was  weil  known  to  the  Romaosiand 
Akaraz. 

This  province  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers, 
among   which   are   the   Xalon,    the   Monublcs,  the 

8'ueiles,  the  Duero,  the  Carion,  the  Tormcs,  the 
ayar,  the  Ebro,  the  Alhama,  the  Arevadillo,  the 
Araja,  the  Lagtera,  the  Irequa,  the  Tiron,  the  Pi- 
zuerga,  the  Zidacos,  the  Arlanzon,  the  Arlanza,  the 
Henarez,  the  Camoca,  the  Valtaia,  the  Abion,  the 
Uzero,  the  Castillo,  the  Dueraton,  the  Burejo,  the 
Nazerilla,  the  Ora,  the  Paz,  the  Tueva,  and  theOja. 
The  plains  and  valleys  are  fertilized  through  which 
ihey  pass,  and  though  the  soil  is  frequently  rocky, 
and  scarcely  susceptible  of  culture,  yet  in  some  places 
it  is  highly  favourable  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, particularly  in  the  district  lying  between  Ro- 
drigo  and  Burgos.  There  the  harvests  are  most 
luxuriant,  and  every  species  of  grain  is  produced  in 
great  profusion^  and  of  excellent  quality.  Cultivation, 
however,  is  much  neglected  throughout  the  province. 
The  ground  u  merely  scratched  with  alight  plough  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  slight  preparation,  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in 
this  country,  such  is  the  inherent  humidity  and  iich> 
nesB  of  the  soil,  that  the  crops  are  seldom  known  to 
^1 ;  and  so  plentiful  is  the  increase,  that  a  third  part 
of  the  harvest  is  considered  as  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  province.  It  is  to  this  profusion  in- 
deed, that  we  roust,  in  a  great  measure,  attribute 
the  backwardness  of  the  natives  to  agricultural  im- 
provements. The  overplus  of  their  cropsj  owing 
to  the  dif&culties  of  conveyance,  can  seldom  be  con- 
verted into  wealth.  Their  only  method  of  exporta- 
tion is  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  the  roads  are  in  ge- 
neral so  wretched,  that  some  of  them  are  even  scarcely 
practicable  to  these  sure-footed  animals.  Part  uf  the 
great  road  which  leads  from  I^yonnc  to  Madrid,  in- 
tersects this  province,  and  passes  through  the  cities 
of  Burgos  and  Valladolid  ;  but  the  cross  roads  are  no 
better  than  they  were  four  centuries  ago.  They  are 
narrow,  steep,  and  rugged,  sometimes  miry,  and  of- 
ten impassable  to  horses.  The  pass  of  Guadarrama, 
which  is  the  nearest  point  of  communicaliou  between 


Old  and  New  Castile*  was,  till  about  the  middle  <t( 

the  last  century,  so  steep  and  difficult,  that  it  could 
not  be  attempted  without  danger.  But  by  the  care 
and  munificence  of  Ferdinand  VI,  a  road  was  formed, 
beginning  at  the  village  of  Espinar,  by  which  the 
ascent  was  rendered  sate  and  easy.  In  gratitude  for 
this  service,  a  marble  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory,  which  represents  a  lion  resting  on  a  co- 
lumn, with  this  inscription  : 

FERDINANDVS  VL 
Pater  Patri-b 

VlAM  UTRIQUE  CAsTCLLiB 

SUPEIIATI*<  MOXTIBUS 

FECIT 

Anso  Salutis  MDCCXLIX. 
Reom  svi  IV. 

It  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  mountaini  which  it 
called  the  Puerto  de  Guadarrama,  and  from  it  the 
eye  can  take  in  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  country 
included  in  the  sister  provinces.  The  difficulties  of 
exportation,  however,  in  this  province,  would  be  al' 
most  completely  obviated  by  the  completion  of  tbe 
canal  of  Campos.  This  work  was  begun  in  ITiSbjr 
the  same  prince,  and  was  intended  to  reach  6o0l 
Fontibre,  two  leagues  from  Reynosa*  to  the  riwer  Pi. 
zuerga  below  Valladolid,  and  then  passing  by  Sego- 
via to  join  the  Duero.  But  after  it  had  been  cot 
for  several  miles,  it  was  suddenly  stopt,  and  bat  vt- 
vcr  since  been  resumed,  though  its  accomplishmcot 
would  ri-quirc  neither  extraordinary  labour  nor  c%» 
pence. 

Old  Castile  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wine,  but  it  is  inferior  both  in  strength  and  flavour 
to  that  of  the  southern  provinces.  Fruits  are  io  n- 
neral  very  scarce,  except  in  the  canton  of  Burua, 
which  is  indeed  covered  with  luxunant  orchards,  and 
well  wooded  with  elms,  poplars,  and  ebesnuta.  Bat 
this  district  is  the  only  one  in  the  province  which  caa 
boast  of  such  plantations.  In  the  other  diatrictit 
the  appearance  of  trees  is  chie/Iy  confined  to  die 
banks  of  the  rivers.  Many  of  the  extensive  p!aia9 
are  almost  entirely  bare  of  foliage  ;  and  in  some  pla- 
ces, particularly  between  Cabe/an  and  Rodrig«>,  tliey 
are  not  embellished  with  a  single  shrub.  Madder  bit 
of  late  years  become  a  favourite  object  of  cultivatioi 
in  this  province,  and  is  produced  in  great  quantities 
in  the  vicinity  of  Burgos,  Segovia,  and  Valladolid 
It  employs  more  than  a  hundred  mills,  and  furoidiei 
annually  about  seven  or  even  eight  thousand  quintali> 
Wool,  nowcvcr,  is  the  staple  commodity  of  Old  Caft> 
tile,  and  constitutes  an  important  article  of  fordfl 
exportation.  Innumerable  flocks  of  sheep,  which 
winter  in  the  plains,  browze  during  summer  on  Utt 
mountains,  where  they  tind  a  rich  and  luxuriant  ft^ 
ture.  Their  wool  is  e^ual  in  quality  to  any  in  Sfma, 
and  the  cloth  of  Segovia,  into  which  it  is  eomctiatt 
wrought,  is  famous  throughout  Europe.  ImmcoK 
numbers  of  cows  also  feed  upon  these  mouotaiof,  Irac 
such  is  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of  the  iuhabitABt% 
that  their  produce  is  turned  to  very  Uttle  account ; 
for  though  this  province  alone  could  almost  topply 
excellent  salt  butter  for  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  tt 
produces  little  more  than  what  u  requtaite  for  its 
own  consumption ;  and  Spain  is  compelled  to  dnv 
that  necessary  article  from  other  coustrtes. 

While  Old  Castile  continued  to  be  the  rcsideaceof 
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iu  lOTereignSi  and  vm  animated  by  their  pretence* 
it  held  the  first  rank  among  the  provinces  of  Spain 
for  opulence,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  and  variety 
of  it!  manufactures.  But  since  the  removal  of  the 
court  to  Madrid,  its  prosperity  has  most  rapidly  declm- 
ed.  The  manufacture*  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  for 
which  it  was  formerly  so  distinjjuisbed^aiT  now  almost 
annihilated.  The  greatest  part  of  its  wool  is  earned 
to  France,  where  it  is  fabricated  into  cloths  and  caps, 
many  of  which  return  to  Spain  for  sale  ;  and  the  half 
of  what  is  manufactured  at  Segovia  is  sent  to  Madrid 
and  some  other  places  in  New  Castile.  Paper,  hide?, 
and  leather,  arc  also  exported  to  the  same  province  ; 
white  glass  to  Armgon  ;  and  a  little  wine  to  Biscay. 
Its  imports,  however,  are  more  considerable,  and 
consist  annually  of  about  400  quintals  of  almoiidti  MmI 
15  quintals  of  dried  figs  ;  12.000  loads  of  rice,  pa- 
per, needles,  brass-tuils,  silks,  and  oil ;  700  quintals 
of  flax,  and  12,000  of  hemp;  800  pieces  of  stuff; 
720  dor.cn  pairs  of  worsted  stockings ;  besides  saf> 
fron,  cutlery,  salted  pilchards,  linens^  wire,  nets, 
printed  calicoes,  shoes,  and  iron  utensils. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  corresponds  with 
the  depressed  state  of  their  province;  and,  accord- 
to  a  late  writer,  they  bear  in  their  swarthy  com- 
tion  the  expression  of  poverty  and  dejection. — 
appear  to  have  little  relish  for  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  are  more  remarkable  than  any  of  their 
countrymen  for  that  gravity  and  hauteur  of  manner, 
which  is  the  general  characteristic  of  their  nation. 
They  have  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  the  few  amusements  in  which  they  engage  arc  al- 
ways  of  a  solemn  and  sombre  cast.  In  their  con- 
duct, however,  they  are  honest,  temperate,  and  sin- 
cere ;  *'  their  morals,"  says  M.  De  Laborde,  •♦  are 
incorrupt  and  ingenuous  ;  they  are  upright  in  con- 
duct, strangers  to  artifice,  and  unpractised  in  cun- 
eing  or  duplicity  ;  they  are  naturally  obliging  ;  pro. 
bity  is  their  birthright  ;  and  they  arc  so  disinterest- 
ed, and  so  perfectly  free  from  all  affectation,  that 
they  may  be  jumly  stiled,  the  honest  people  of 
Spam."  From  this  general  character  there  are  some 
exceptions  in  particular  districts.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  Mena,  who  boast  of  being  descend* 
ed  from  the  ancient  Cantabri,  still  retain  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  ancient  courage  and  vivacity  ;  and 
the  mountaineers  of  Burgos  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  of  Biscay,  both  in  habits  and  manners.  The 
dre«  of  this  description  of  inhabitants  is  indeed  quite 
peculiar ;  and  that  of  the  women  in  the  villagf  s  bor- 
dering on  the  province  of  Biscay,  still  exhibits  the 
£aahion  of  the  16th  century.  It  consists  commonly 
of  a  brown  gown,  with  slashed  sleeves,  close  at  the 
collar  and  wrist,  and  bound  round  the  waist  with  a 
large  girdle  and  buckle  ;  the  hair  is  braided  in  tres- 
ses, and  hangs  down  behind  ;  and  the  head  it  cover- 
ed with  a  black  silk  hat,  called  a  montera. 

The  population  of  Old  Castile  scarcely  amounts 
to  one  half  of  its  former  u umber.  It.  is  estimated 
at  present  at  1,190,108  persons,  amoug  whom  are 
146,036  nobles,  9013  vicars  and  secular  priests, 
8774  monks  and  nuns,  1865  advocates  and  writers, 
5760  students,  and  37,183  domestics. 

The  principal  places  in  this  province  are  Burgos, 
the  capital  and  an  archbishop's  see  ;  the  episcopal 
cities  of  Osma,  Sigucnza,  Avila,  Valladolid,  Sego- 
•--    Calahorra,  and  Soria ;  and  the  towns  of  Lo- 
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grono,  Santo  Domingo,  de  la  Calzada,  Granou,  and 
Acofra.  It  haA  three  cathedral  chapters,  twenty- 
five  collegiate  chapters,  three  establishments  of  the 
military  order,  45.55  parishes,  .390  religious  houses, 
a  superior  mititary  government,  a  captain  general, 
six  subordinate  military  governments,  six  provincial 
intendants  or  comptrollers,  a  royal  chancery,  and 
three  universities. 

In  Old  Castile  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy.  This  province  was  first  wrested  from 
the  Saracens  by  the  kings  of  Leon,  who  annexed  it 
to  their  dominions,  and  entrusted  its  government  to 
a  certain  number  of  nobles,  who  held  the  rank  of 
counts.  Its  sulijrction  to  Leon,  however,  was  but 
of  short  duration  ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lOlh 
century,  the  high-spirited  Castilians,  provoked  by 
the  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  King  Orduno,  who 
had  seized  and  murdered  all  their  governors,  renoun- 
ced their  allegiance,  and  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent. Having  established  a  popular  form  of  go- 
vernment, the  legislative  and  executive  powers  were 
vested  m  two  judges  chosen  by  the  people,  until  923, 
when  Fernando  Gonzales,  one  of  the  judges,  was 
proclaimed  sole  count  of  Castile.  The  succession 
continued  in  his  family  for  three  generations,  when 
the  male  line  becoming  extinct,  Nuna  Mayor,  the 
great  grand-daughter  of  Gonzalez,  resigned  her  he- 
reditary right  in  favour  of  her  husband  Sancho,  king 
of  Navarre,  who,  in  1028,  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Castile.  The  greatest  part  of  New  Castile  waa 
still  occupied  by  the  Moors  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1085,  that  that  province  was  reunited  to  Old  Castile. 
The  descendants  of  Sancho  succeeded  to  the  King- 
doms of  Leon,  Arragon,  and  Valencia,  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Catalonia  ;  the  province  of  Biscay  and  a 
part  of  Navarre  were  afterwards  annexed  to  their 
crown  ;  and  they  obtained  by  conquest  the  Moorish 
kingdoms  of  Murcia,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Grana- 
da, thus  uniting  under  one  dominion  the  isolated  statea 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  capital  of  Old  Cas- 
tile was  the  seat  of  the  government ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  extension  of  the  empire,  it  continued  to 
be  the  royal  residence  till  the  13th  century,  after 
which  it- shared  that  honour  with  Toledo,  until  the 
begiiitimg  of  the  I6th  century,  when  Charles  V. 
transferred  his  court  to  Madrid.  See  Labordc's 
f'ifw  of  Sjxitn,  vol-  iii,  p.  1 — 55;  and  Swinburne's 
Tmotls  t/iroiigli  Sptrn,  vol.  ii.  p.  244 — 271-     (p) 

CASTl  LE  (New),  the  larg«^bt  province  of  Spain, 
extending  (independent  of  La  Mancha)  56  leagues 
from  north  to  south,  and  49  from  east  to  west.  It 
comprehends  the  Celtiberia,  the  land  of  the  Oretani, 
and  the  Carpdania,  &c.  of  the  Ramans ;  and  has 
Old  Castile  on  the  north  and  north  west  ;  Arragon, 
Valencia, and  Murcia,  on  the  east  and  south-east;  the 
Sierra  Morcna  un  the  soulli,  which  separates  it  frook 
Andrtlu'^ia  ;  and  Estremadura  and  Leon  on  the  westi 
from  wh.ch  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  hillw,  called 
Gauduloupe,  and  La  Sarena.  This  province  con- 
tains about  22,000  square  miles,  and  presents  a  di- 
versified aspect,  uiisirting  of  immense  plaina,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers,  and  divid«:d  and  surround- 
ed  by  lofty  iiountains.  The  principal  range  is,  that 
which  was  c.dleJ  by  the  Romans  Mui.tcs  Orospeda- 
ni,  and  which  originates  in  the  Sit-rra  D'Occa. 
From  it  the  other  mountains  arc  merely  ramifications, 
of  wbich  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca  is  the  chief,  and  is 
4  II 
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New  «uppo«ed  to  be  the  lAost  elevated  land  in  Spain.  It 
*^'^'**  i«  ol  cfjn«i«l«T*bk'  eitetn,  rcacliinp  eastward  to  Arra- 
i'^^  goti  and  Vaknciaj  a»d  is  diver«.iKrd  with  many  fer- 
tile vidlcys.  The  Sierra  de  Motina  occopie*  the 
nortli-eaAt  point  of  the  prowincf  i  and  the  Siemi 
DWlbaraxtni  which  runs  a  U(tl<f  north  of  it,  stretch* 
es  tawari'iE  thir  jiouth  ea»t,  when  it  furma  a  junctiun 
witti  the  Sierm  df  Cutnca.  Thr  .Sierra  dc  Giiada^ 
rami  whicti  <:un«rtt(itt-H  the  ndrihcrii  bouisdary  of 
ihv  pr^ivincf,  ii  denvtd  from  the  Pyrenees. 

All  of  thete  muurUiiing  cutitnin  treasure*  of  intet- 
ligenCf,  whicti  would  amply  reward  the  renetrclie* 
oi  thr  uviiirriilri^riiit.  jitid  botAniwt.  Their  rcceasea  are 
si  >et  uncxplor'^d  5  and  the  traveller  tramples  at  eve- 
ry  flip  upon  tribe*  of  pbntt,  which,  however  beau- 
tiful and  u.it-ful,  atre  iK.-«rcely  known  to  the  natives  of 
Spain.  On  the  mountain  of  ljirba:^ed}  are  a  copper 
mine  and  a  bed  of  Cfl<il ;  and  on  a  lofty  part  of  the 
samv  mountain  are  the  lakes  of  Tubar  and  B'tetai 
which  are  both  -tbove  four  hundred  fathom*  in  depths 
Tbey  abound  with  tencb,  and  are  frctjuented  by 
flQcke  of  tt-id*,  wi)d-ducke,  itnd  other  aquatic  bird*. 
Hyadnchiae  aione^i  aie  found  in  their  Tidnity  {  and 
near  Maninchoti  arc  frAgtnenta  of  pi»oliteE,  belem*^ 
nites,  and  other  bivaUed  fat»il  tthellii,  resting  on  a 
bed  of  calcareouft  earth.  At  Botiavo  de  Sierra,  a* 
bout  two  leaguefi  north  of  Cucnca,  are  leweral  kinds 
of  variegated  marblct  •imang  wliicii  are  a  yellow  mar- 
ble veined  with  violctt  a  yellow  marble  itrtpcd  with 
pinkj,  and  a  marbSt;  of  A  variet  y  of  coloui» )  and  at 
the  foot  uf  the  Gnadftranut  mountain*  waa  found  a 
Urge  emctald,  which  i»  now  empbyt-d  in  polmhiiig 
IDtrrora  in  the  glaM>hou»c  of  Si  lldrfonco.  The 
mountaiu  of  htm  Co&treraB  coiitain»  a  lalt  mine,  which 
it  «^id  to  have  beeu  wrought  from  the  time  of  the 
Ruruana.  It  i»  called  the  salt  pit  of  Minglanilla,  and 
con  (is  t«  of  a  *erie$  of  deep  caverns,  into  which  the 
dcfcent  t&  by  £{M)  ateps  cut  in  the  rock.  It  gives 
etnploymcttt  to  thirty  men,  and  it»  produce  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  ktug. 

lu  the  mountains  of  this  province  are  several  ca- 
riou*  caves,  some  of  which  arc  evidently  the  remains 
of  minea  long  ago  forsaken.  Those  moat  worthy  of 
notice  are  in  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  vii,  the  cave  of 
the  Greeks,  the  iron  cave,  and  the  cave  of  Peter  Co- 
tillai.  **  This  last,*^  sayi  Laborde,  **  is  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  congdatiotts^  which 
compose  stalactites  of  ever)*  description  ;  to  the  eye 
they  present  striking  similitudes  of  the  human  figure, 
of  dogs,  adders,  pyramids,  and  columns  ;  by  the  light 
of  torches  they  are  resplendent  ;  some  uf  them,  by 
their  transparence,  resemble  crystal  ;  water  is  con- 
Gtantly  dripping  from  every  part  of  this  cavern, 
which,  in  all  probabilityj  is  the  relic  of  an  aucieot 
mine," 

Among  the  abundance  of  mineral  waters  in  New 
Castile,  the  principal  cold  springs  are  those  of  Ala- 
meda-Sagra,  Vacia  Madrid,  Cevica,  and  Anover, 
which  are  all  saline,  and  the  two  first  are  highly  ca- 
thartic. The  thermal  waters  are  those  of  S  act  don, 
Corcoles,  Trillo,  and  fiuendia.  Of  the  prmci pal  ri- 
vers which  run  through  ihif*  province,,  three  art-  na- 
vigable, the  TagUG,  the  laco,  and  ihe  Guadiana  ; 
and  the  smaller  oueti  are,  the  Henarez,  tht  Gaya,  the 
Gabriel,  the  Ohana,  the  Guecaro,  the  Cauda,  the 
Zuia,  the  Bcdija,  the  Xiqneta  ihc  Lozoya,  the  Giia- 
darrama,   the  Albercbo,  the  Xar^ma,  the  Molina, 
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the  Man z anna,  ihe  CabritU,  the  ^Tiecar,  the  T< 
nt,  the  Turloles,  the  Guazaofi,  the  GtJadiera, 
the  Motcai.  This  la«t,  which  rise*  ia  ilu-moonlaq 
of  Cuetica,  and  Auw«  fram  theoee  to  Vdrra,  htf  iti 
watrrs  iinpregriutrd  wi»b  •»!(. 

These  rivtnt  art*  well  silapled  for  iKe  purpom  of 
irrigation,    and   might    be    cmvrrted    into  viinlfc 
tiources  of  feitility.     Thr   aitil.   thutifjb  rich  and  (er> 
tile,  is  mtich  parrK<*d.  anil  rrquinrx  noihug  butttM* 
tuTc  to  ad(ipt  it  for  er?ry  species  of  agrsdihure.  Bn 
the  indohrce  uf  the  ttiliabrtautB  t«  ■  eonplete  bvia 
all  impruvemeni.     The  rirtrs  arc  allowed  lo  lkii«M> 
di&turbt:d  in  their   native  chann-ls;  and   tboojj^llr 
beneficial  consequences  of  irrigatiun   in  ihti  pnmKe 
were  long  ago  ascertained  by  Alichael  AWanz  Oi> 
Ho,  and  It  was  deni<  >n}tr»ted  by  his  son,  in  IGS?,  tli£ 
even  the  little  river  of  Ninrz.  was  adequate  to  ihr  fe* 
tili^ation  of  80.000  fatiegas  of  lai»d,   yet  agrieahse 
still  remains  in  the  same  state,   without  any  ttleapt 
at  profiting  by  such  proofsi.      Many  of  the  tmm, 
however,  are  under  tolerable  cultrvaiiou  ;  boccikm 
nre  completely  neglected,  thougii   capable  cf  grta; 
fecundity.     Among  the  fortner  are,  tlie  coiairf  ly- 
ing bet  wren  Gundalaxara.    and    AJcala  de  Hosrit 
the  diMnct  of  Torrciaguno,   tbe  ricb  vAaia  of  In 
quetii,  Jnd  the  vale  of  A.ra.njue2  ;  antl  aaiAg  ^ 
letter  Arc,  the  htiAi  eommencuig  on  the  frontknd' 
Arragotj,  aitd  rxtrnding  for  twenty  league*  to  Tani* 
ja  ;  alio  those  between  the    BraTo    and  tbemerAJ' 
bcrcho,  and  the  connlry  near  Alcorcon,  oatlemi 
It'udiug  from  Madrid  to  Talavcra  de  b  Rcyfiir^ 
Wh<at  is  the  ataplc  produce  of  the  pTXirtnte,  mi 
deed,  except  a  little  barl^j,  it  is  the  only  grm*^ 
is  cultjvatt-d.     jt  yields  itio«t  abtinduit  cvop,«iiil| 
ever  its  culture  1$  made  an  object  of  «ttr«ua» 
the  vallies  lying  beneath  the  Sierra  dc  CwMi 
in  the  eiivirom  of  Madrid  aod  sotne  otha*  la**>  * 
well  sd  in  the  plain  of  Talavera  de  la  Rryvl,  ftclll 
harvesta  are  mn»t  luxuriant,  yet  the  ouAstitTpi^ 
ced  by  the  whole  prt^ivince   is    scarcely  scficist  ^ 
the  consumption  of  the  inbabitaott.     Very  Ijukis 
is  raised  here,  though   the  soil   is  well  adapted  Ijjhs 
cultivation.     Hemp,  however,  is  more  plentiful,  pa- 
tic  ularly  in  Alcana;  and  the  country  of  Hoetesioa 
produces  yearly  the  avenge  quantity  of  fi^t  Cf  nt 
thouitand  arobas.     SalFron  la  planted  to.  variomis'ti 
of  New  Castile,    particularly   betweeo   Madrid  irf 
Cuenca.     It  il  In  great  demand  over  all  Spain,  eft- 
cially  in  the  Castihan  provinces  ;  and  conacooeif^S 
is  considered  as  a  pro^table    object  of  cdtmMb 
Its  consumption,  bowcver^    in  tome  pbces,  sil^ 
diminished  ;  and  the  40  quintals  which  were  fiaaff- 
ly  produced  in  Huete  are  now  reduced  to  fiw, 

Tlie  greatest  part  of  the  province  is  eqinftfA* 
titute  of  foliage  with  Old  Castile.  Woods  an  «r 
rare  ;  and  even  for  several  kagues  round  theCip* 
a  tree  is  scarcely  to  be  seen.  An  extensire  lr«  «* 
40  leagues,  from  Aranjuez  to  the  congoes  of  V** 
cia,  is  almost  completely  bare,  without  a  fhnh* 
leaf  to  break  the  naked  uniforrruty.  ThefettikFJ" 
between  Guadalaxara  and  Alcala  de  Heoani  is ii« 
devoid  of  trees  j  and  the  coantry  through  wbdn^ 
great  road  leading  from  Portugal  lies  i»  equiflj  '> 
ked.  "  There  is  not  a  tree  to  be  seen,"  ajt  ^^ 
Swinburne,  "  from  the  Sierra  Morens  to  To'*ffV 
nor  from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  ti  JladrKJ:  ■ '-^ 
dwarfish  evergreen  OAkt>»  hudcued  together  is  oosii 
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of  hills,  and  some  stumpy  olive  plants,  scarce  de> 
•crve  the  name  of  trees."  A  few  particular  spots, 
howcTer,  are  more  favoured.  Tn  the  plain  of  Re- 
quena,  trees  are  cultivated  with  considerable  care  and 
•uccesft ;  and  some  of  the  mountains,  particularly^ 
those  of  Cuenca,  are  clothed  with  indigenous  pines, 
and  various  kinds  of  oak.  Poplars  are  abundant  at 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna  ;  and  there  are  woods  of  green 
oak  in  the  environs  of  Torrija.  The  banks  of  the 
rivers  are,  in  general,  embellished  with  elms,  poplars, 
and  willows  ;  and  between  the  village  of  Florcs  and 
the  river  Henarez,  is  a  fore»t  of  the  quercus  cocci- 
fera>  producing  the  precious  worm  which  supplies 
the  carnation  tmt.  Fruit  trees  are  very  scarce  ;  and 
though  the  soil,  with  the  means  of  irrigation  which 
they  possess,  is  very  favourable  for  their  culture,  yet 
this  province  draws  most  of  its  fruita  from  Valencia 
and  Arragon.  Vines  are  cultivated  in  several  places; 
but  the  wine  of  New  Caatile,  though  good,  is  often 
thick)  and  sometimes  hard,  and  is  considered  as  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Arragon  and  the  southern  provinces. 
In  some  cantons,  plantations  of  olives  are  both  nii< 
merous  and  flourishmg,  especially  between  Ccbolla 
and  the  Guadarama,  and  llic  southern  parts  of  the 
province.  The  fruit  is  excellent,  but  the  oil  both  of 
New  Castile  and  Arragon  is  execrable,  owing  entire- 
ly to  the  method  of  preparing  it ;  for  were  it  pro- 
perly extracted,  it  would  be  equal  to  any  in  the 
kingdom.  Considerable  quantities  of  honey  are  ga> 
thered  m  this  province;  and  (hat  of  Alcana  and  the 
Sierra  de  Cuenca  is  reckoned  the  best  in  Spain.  On 
the  mountains  of  Cuenca  alone,  the  produce  of  1773 
was  3334  arobas  of  honey,  dnd  156  of  wax. 

The  manufactures  of  New  Castile  consist  chiefly 
in  woollen  stuffs.  The  cloths  of  Brihuega  are  excel- 
lent in  their  quality,  but  they  arc  surpassed  by  those 
of  Guadalaxara  and  Vigonia.  Very  little  linen  is 
made  here  ;  and  its  manufacture  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  Toledo  and  St  Ildefonso,  which  employ 
only  about  SO  looms.  Extensive  manufactories  of 
slks  and  gildings,  however,  are  established  at  Reque- 
na,  Toledo,  and  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  ;  where  are  al- 
so fabricated  plain  and  figured  velvets,  of  mixed  co- 
lours, and  cmbroid<-red  with  gold  ;  taffetas,  satins, 
tilk  serges,  silk  stuffs,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  and  silk 
ribbons.  At  Requena  alone  these  manufactures  give 
employment  to  nearly  800  looms,  and  the  annual  con- 
Mixnption  of  the  three  places  is  estimated  at  100,000 
pounds  of  silk,  4000  merks  of  silver,  and  70  merks 
of  gold.  Besides  these,  the  other  principal  branches 
of  manufacture  are,  calicoes,  laces,  and  tapestries ;  silk, 
cotton,  and  worsted  stockiugs  ;  hats  and  caps  ;  por- 
crlain  aud  delf  ware;  pikes,  swords,  and  cutlery  ware. 
There  is  also  a  royal  manufactory  for  mirrors,  which 
was  carried  on  at  the  king's  expense.  Most  of  its 
manufactures,  however,  are  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  province  ;  and  it  is  indebted  to  other 
districts  for  many  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  of 
ornament  and  use.  A  few  of  its  stuffs  are  carried 
to  Seville  and  Cadiz,  and  thence  exported  to  Ame- 
rica }  but  its  cloths  and  woollenb  are  mfenor  to  those 
of  England  aud  France,  and  cannot  stand  m  the  same 
market.  It«  silks,  which  arc  exposed  to  sale  at  Ma- 
drid, are  also  undersold  by  the  French  silks,  as  well 
a&  by  those  of  Catalonia  and  Vnlcucia. 

Considerableimurovcmeuta  have  been  recently  made 
•n  the  roads  of  this  province,  which  htkve  greatly  fa- 


cilitated the  transportation  of  goods  between  the  dif- 
ferenl  districts.  Some  of  these  roads  are  broad  and 
handsome,  but  almost  universally  incommoded  with 
dust.  They  are  sometimes  planted  with  trees  on  each 
aide,  and  are  frequently  intersected  by  rivers,  over 
which  are  several  well  constructed  and  magnificent 
bridges.  Many  of  the  cross  roads,  however,  are 
still  scarcely  passable,  being  rough,  narrow,  and  of- 
ten dangerous. 

Though  New  Castile  is  the  residence  of  the  court* 
and  comprises  within  itself  every  thing  calculated  to 
produce  opulence  and  splendour,  a  fertile  soil  and  a 
salubrious  climate,  yet  its  general  characteristics  are 

Eoverty  and  ignorance.  Industry,  science,  and  the 
beralarts,  are  confined  entirely  to  the  capital,  where 
they  flourish  under  the  influence  and  protection  of  the 
sovereign.  But  the  traveller  has  scarcely  left  the  ci- 
ty, when  he  finds  himself  transported,  as  it  were,  to  a 
different  region.  The  luxury,  wealth,  and  activity  of 
Madrid  emit  not  one  ray  beyond  its  walls,  to  cheer 
the  poverty  and  sloth  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
V^'hile  the  capital  is  fostered  by  the  hand  of  power, 
the  province  is  left  to  languish  in  indigence  and  ob- 
scurity. The  means  of  instruction  arc  denied  to  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  but  niggardly  sup- 

?licd  to  others.  The  universities  of  Toledo,  Alcala  de 
Ic-narez,  and  Siguenza,  are  (excepting  those  of  the 
capital)  the  only  public  institutions  in  the  province 
for  the  advancement  of  literature.  The  mechanical 
arts  are  equally  neglected  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  na- 
tive of  New  Castile  who  is  distinguished  as  an  artisan. 
Those  of  the  capital  are  either  foreigners  or  Catalo- 
nians ;  and  among  the  literati  are  to  be  found  fewer 
Castilians  than  the  natives  of  other  provinces.  It  i» 
not,  however,  the  want  of  capacity  which  renders  the 
Castilian  inferior  in  these  respects  to  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  peninsula,  but  rather  a  native  indolence 
arising  from  habit,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  encou- 
ragements to  exertion.  He  still  retains  the  prejudices 
of  his  warlike  ancestors,  who,  devoted  entirely  to  the 
exercise  of  arms,  looked  upon  agriculture  and  the 
arts  as  ignoble  and  inferior  objects;  and  though  the 
arts  of  peace  have  been  long  established  in  many  of 
the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  the  prejudices  of 
the  Castilian  has  been  perpetuated  by  indolence  and 
the  scarcity  of  instruction.  "  With  superior  capaci- 
ties for  reflection,"  says  Laborde,  *'  the  Castilian 
thinks  much,  but  demonstrates  little,  and  acts  less ; 
he  is  rather  slow  in  yielding  his  coiitidcnce,  but  when 
he  trusts  at  all,  it  is  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul ; 
he  is  neither  prompt  in  enterprise,  nor  disposed  to  ac- 
quire the  regular  habits  of  industry.  There  are  per- 
haps not  many  active  occupations  he  is  likely  to  pur- 
sue with  success ;  his  aptitudes  are  to  science,  parti- 
cularly to  such  abstruser  branches  as  are  connected 
with  speculation  and  research ;  his  conceptions  are 
strong  and  vigorous  ;  his  judgment  solid  ;  his  imagi- 
nation vivid  and  vivacious  ;  he  devotes  himself  com- 
pletely to  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  but  he  is  seldom 
capable  of  embracing  more  than  one  at  the  same  mo.- 
ment ;  his  genius  only  requires  culture  and  encou- 
ragement ;  but  he  possesses  not  the  power  to  obtain 
knowledge,  and  the  government  fails  to  afford  him 
the  means  of  instruction." — "  The  New  Castilian," 
says  the  same  author,  "  possesses  qualities  of  genuine 
excellence  ;  he  is  honourable  and  humane,  sober  and 
temperate,  and  revolts  from  every  species  of  falsehood 
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Kcw  and  dupliciij.  In  his  temper  he  ia  more  docile  than 
^***|J^  the  native  of  OJd  Castile^  who  pertinaciously  retains 
""^  n^"™"^  the  inflexibility  of  hia  ancestors,  wliiht  the  other  rea- 
dily aisimiUtes  with  the  character  of  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces.  In  general,  the  observer  may  trace  tn 
him  a  complexional  resemblance  to  the  country  he 
approxtmafes ;  he  is  most  civilized  in  the  environs  of 
Madrid;  most  useful  in  the  borders  of  Andalusia; 
most  active  and  industrious  on  the  confines  of  Valen- 
cia ;  most  arrogant  and  rude  on  the  frontiers  of  Ar- 
ragon  and  the  Sierra  do  Cuenca  ;  most  indolent  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eetremadura  ;  whilst  genero- 
•ity,  nobleness,  and  benevolence,  are  the  bonds  which 
unite  him  to  Old  Castile.  In  particular,  we  should 
•elect  for  praise  the  inhabitants  of  Alcaria,  distin* 
ffuished  by  their  frankness  and  simplicity,  their  cheer- 
ful love  of  labour,  their  social  affections,  and  ready- 
hospitality."  The  steady  lojralty,  the  decorous  gra- 
vity of  deportment,  the  cautious  prudence,  and  the 
fortitude  id  adversity,  which  have  distinguished  his 
forefathers  for  many  centuries,  still  distinguish  the 
CastiUan  of  the  present  day.  The  frequent  revolts  in 
Catalonia  lead  him  to  characterise  the  Catalonian  as 
a  rebel,  and  to  cherish  against  him  a  deep-rooted  ha- 
tred ;  while  the  sentiment  is  repaid  on  the  part  of  the 
Catalonian  with  coutempt.  On  the  promenade,  while 
others  are  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  the  Cas- 
tiUan takes  his  seat  on  one  of  the  benches,  and  never 
rises  but  to  return  home. 

Some  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  this  province 
«  are  distinguished  by  local  customs  and  amusements, 
as  the  vioiulas  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  the  festival 
of  the  nights  of  Prado,  the  mass  of  Aginaldo,  and  the 
custom  of  burning  Judaa  in  effigy.  The  guitar  is 
their  favourite  instrument ;  but  the  pandero  and  zam- 
bomba  are  also  much  in  use,  and  are  peculiar  to  Cas- 
tile; the  former  is  generally  accompanied  with  eequi- 
dillas,  and  the  latter  with  the  voice,  but  is  used  only 
from  All-Saints  day  to  Christmas.  The  music  of 
both  is  harsh  and  monotonous.  Of  the  national  dan- 
ces, which  coniitilute  a  principal  amusement  of  the 
Castilians,  the  quaracha  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  It 
is  danced  by  a  single  person,  to  the  sound  of  the  gui- 
tar, and  the  steps  are  formal  and  precise,  greatly  re- 
sembling the  Dutch  minuet. 

The  population  of  New  Castile  bears  no  proportion 
to  its  extent ;  and  according  to  Laborde,  has  been 
sensibly  diminishing  during  the  last  century.  Of  ma- 
ny flourishing  villages,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains;  and 
195  deserted  chapels  perpetuate  the  names  of  as  ma- 
ny once  populous  hamlets,  which  have  been  long  left 
without  an  inhabitant.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  1787  and  17b8,  the  total  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince, without  including  the  monks,  amounted  to 
SiO.G+S,  among  whom  were  reckoned  54'1'3  priests, 
8794  monks  and  nuns,  12,687  nobles,  2123  advocates 
and  writers,  2859  students,  and  46,742  domestics. 

New  Castile  has  two  cathedral  chapters,  five  col- 
legate  chapters,  two  abbeys,  four  eslabUshments  of 
military  orders,  1301  parishes,  375  religious  houites, 
108  hospitals,  eight  monks  hospitals,  a  supreme  mi- 
litary government,  four  provincial  military  govern- 
ments, four  provincial  intendants,  three  universities, 
fifty  schools,  six  cities,  754  towns,  and  382  villages. 
Its  chief  places  are  Madrid,  Toledo,  Cuenca,  Talave- 
ra de  la  Reyna,  Illesca,  Zurita,  Trcmblequa,  Villa 
Nueva  de  los  Infantes,  Consuegra,  Alcolea,  Cuada- 
laxara,  and  Alcala  de  Henares. 


This  province,  early  in  the  fifth  cetttury,  wu  cotK 
quered  from  the  Romans  by  Altholphus,  king  of  the 
Alani,  who  fixed  his  residfiice  at  Toledo,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  Gothic  dynasty,  which  lasted  for 
years,  and  ended  with  Rodengu,  who  fell  in  the 
tie  of  Xeres  in  711,  when  opposing  the  invasion  ofj 
the  Moors.    This  battle  waf4  tullowcd  by  the  iubver*< 
sion  and  desolation  of  the  Gothic  empire  t  aod  thii 
province  continued  uuder  the  subjection  of  tbete  in«i 
truders  till  its  reunion  with  Old  Castile  in  the   lltki 
century.     See  Old  CastiL£,  and  i>PAiN.     See  also 
Laborde'a  yiem  of  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  56— fJ34 ;  aod< 
Swinburne's  Travels  through  Spain,  voL  ii.  p.  1 1^ 
24S.     (pl 

C  AS  TILL  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  dass  P(^7»^ 
gamia,  and  order  Munoccia.     See  Botamy,  p.  34:5. 

CASTILLEIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  cl 
Didynaroia,  and  order  Angiospermia.    See  Botany,  I 
p.  248. 

CASTLE,  an  edifice  designed  for  defence  against  < 
hostile  assault. 

The  state  of  military  architecture  is,  in  every  cotia*  1 
try,  strictly  commensurate  with  the  advanoemeoi  of  I 
the  arts.  We  can  trace  its  regular  progression  froai  | 
the  condition  of  the  defenceless  savage,  who  shuaal 
more  powerful  enemy  by  retreating  to  the  £utncwei4 
of  the  mountains,  down  to  the  construction  of  toi 
and  battlements  which  the  most  skilful  engineer  < 
devise  for  the  repulsion  of  the  assailant,  who  has  all  4 
the  destructive  engines  of  war  at  command.  Never- 1 
theleas,  this  is  a  subject  which  has  experienced  un-l 
common  neglect,  and  the  elucidations  it  receives  wej 
are  compelled  to  give  from  scanty  materials  and  tbej 
memorials  of  former  ages. 

When  mankind,  in  savage  life,  begin  to  tnanifest ' 
inimical  designs  against  each  other,  the  weaker  re- 1 
tire  to  eminences  of  the  earth;  they  pile  bulwarks.] 
around  them,  or  form  earthen  circumvallatioos, 
rows  of  pallisades.  Their  bulwarks,  as  civiliza 
improves,  are  converted  into  rude  constructed  toweni^ 
after  which  are  erected  edifices  gradually  enlarging  i 
into  castles,  and  lastly,  appearing  in  spacious  areM»| 
encircled  by  buildings  serving  alike  for  com 
and  defence.  That  such  arc  the  different  gradationK^ 
is  not  only  testified  by  modem  experience,  but  by 
ancient  history,  and  in  particular  by  that  of  out  na-; 
tive  islands. 

One  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  regular  entreochiDHI^ 
that  can  now  be  found,  is  among  those  South 
rican  Indians,  who  are  just  verging  towards  the  fint 
degrees  of  civihxation.  Retiring  to  the  top  oi  a  biU^ 
they  dig  three  or  four  ranges  of  moats  around  tc,cack 
strengthened  by  a  parapet,  from  whence  they  ca 
safely  annoy  an  assailing  enemy.  Sometimes  the  et> 
terior  circumvallation  exceeds  a  league  in  circuit ;  the 
inner  parapet  or  bank  is  always  higher  than  the  outer  1 
one,  and  their  dwelling^  stand  in  the  centre  of  tke  I 
whole.  Not  very  dissimilar  from  this,  was  the 
torn  of  our  ancestors  during  the  Roman  invasioa  1 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  tJK 
resistance  offered  to  OstoHus,  says,  tunc  montHmt 
arduix  tt  si  qua  cktnenter  accedi  poterant^  in  moduM 
valli  saxa  prastruit ;  that  is,  they  secured  themselvei 
on  nigged  mountains,  and  defended  any  accessible 
parts  by  ramparts  of  stones.  The  remains  of  such 
an  entrenchment,  now  called  Moel  Arthur,  exist  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Wales.  On  the  only  acoe»' 
(iblc  aide  void  of  precipices  are  two  ditches  of  grtit 


t.  depth,  with  corretpORtiing  ramparts  guarding  the 
■*'  approach,  and  the  summit  has  been  levelled  into  a 
smooth  terrace,  where  the  native*  assembled,  or  like 
the  Sotith  American  Indian*,  dwelt  in  their  huts. 
The  black  and  white  Colter  Thun  in  Scotland,  so  di»> 
tinguished,  it  is  said,  from  their  different  colours,  are 
also  ranked  among  the  earliest  means  of  defence  adopt- 
ed in  that  country.  Both  of  these,  from  the  advan* 
lage  of  position,  are  ofgreat  strength,  and  crown  the 
■ummit  of  two  hills.  The  black  Cotter  Thun  is  of  a 
circular  form,  consisting  of  various  concentric  earthen 
rampArts,  from  one  side  of  which  issues  a  rivulet  that 
has  made  a  deep  gully  in  its  descent  to  the  level 
ground.  Perhaps  the  black  catter  thun  is  of  some* 
what  more  laboured  construction  ;  it  is  of  an  oval 
figure,  consisting  of  a  stupendous  dyke  of  loose  white 
stones,  whose  convexity  from  side  to  side  is  122  feet. 
It  endows  a  flat  area  of  ground,  436  feet  long,  by 
200  in  breadth,  which  was  consequently  cither  the 
site  of  a  considerable  number  of  edifices,  or  received 
a  large  body  of  men.  The  whole  outside  is  encircled 
by  a  cavity  resulting  from  the  disposition  of  the 
stones.  Two  deep  ditches,  of  which  only  vestiges  of 
the  second  remain,  encircle  this  ancient  post,  one  at 
the  base  of  the  mound  of  stones,  and  the  other  about 
an  hundred  yards  lower.  Foundations  of  small  circu- 
lar and  rectangular  buildings  are  yet  perceptible,  as 
also  the  site  of  the  well.  Other  entrenchments,  ap- 
{Mrently  of  the  same  kind,  are  seen  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland  ;  and  analogous  to  the  catter  thun,  is  the 
celebrated  circumvallation  now  called  the  Hereford- 
shire Beacon,  situated  on  the  highest  of  the  Malvern 
hills.  Here  the  summit  is  of  an  oblong  irregular 
figure,  175  feet  long  by  110  in  breadth,  quite  level, 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  steep  rampart  of  stones 
and  earth,  and  a  very  deep  ditch.  Lower  down  the 
hill  are  two  irregular  areas  stretching  east  and  west, 
each  defended  by  a  high  bank  and  deep  ditch,  and 
ramparts  still  further  down  contributed  to  complete 
the  system  of  defence. 

Varieties  are  found  in  the  construction  of  the 
simple  fortifications,  in  lofty  places  where  greater  la. 
bour  has  promoted  the  convenience  of  the  defenders. 
One  situated  on  a  high  hill  in  Wales  is  protected  by 
three  stone  walls  on  the  only  accessible  side ;  the 
upper  ones  15  feet  high,  and  16  broad.  The  space 
at  the  top  consists  of  an  irregular  area,  full  of  small 
rude  raishapen  cells,  some  round,  some  oval,  and  of 
different  dimensions.  Square  or  oblong  cells  are 
likewise  seen ;  one  of  the  former  is  at  least  30  feet 
k>og,  and  several  of  the  round  are  not  less  than  15 
in  diameter,  but  such  cells  are  of  smaller  size  in  other 
fortifications. 

Successive  ditches  and  ramparts  were  to  be  over- 
come before  the  assailants  could  reach  the  concentrate 
ed  strength  of  the  defenders.  On  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  in  Cornwall  is  such  a  fortification,  called  Caer-bran, 
surrounded  first  by  a  deep  ditch  15  feet  wide,  edged 
with  stone,  through  which  is  a  passage  to  an  outer 
rampart  of  earth  15  feet  high.  Within  is  another 
great  ditch,  three  times  as  wide  as  the  former,  and  then 
a  rude  stone  wall,  completely  encircling  the  summit 
of  the  hill. 

People,  therefore,  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  found 
their  account  in  selecting  lofty  situations  for  defence, 
just  as  the  South  American  Indians  practise,  and  as 
is  witnessed  among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  Utter,  we  know,  establish  their  fortifications  on 
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rocks  or  promontories  washed  by  the  sea,  ud  which 
are  scarcely  accessible  by  land.  The  path  is  inter- 
cepted by  deep  ditches  and  strong  pallisades,  while 
the  spot  chosen  on  the  top  of  the  height  will  contain 
but  a  few  huts  within  its  limits.  Hence  the  for- 
tresses  of  these  islands  have  originated  on  steep  and 
precipitous  rocks,  such  as  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and 
Dumbarton  castles,  and  that  of  Dunamase  in  Ireland, 
besides  many  others. 

Although  mankind  have  usually  established  them* 
•elves  on  heights,  there  is  one  rude  kind  of  edifice 
found  in  low  grounds  in  Scotland,  which,  common 
consent  having  denominated  the  most  ancient  castle 
of  our  forefatliers,  must  not  be  omitted  here  ;  and 
similar  structures  are  said  to  exist  in  foreign  couo- 
tries.  These  are  called  Duns,  all  at  this  day  in  ruins, 
but  still  exhibiting  the  general  outUne  of  the  parts 
which  composed  them.  Each  is  the  frustum  of  a 
cone  without,  but  perfectly  circular  withm,  consist- 
ing of  large  flat  stones  deposited  on  each  other,  with- 
out mortar  or  cement.  Whether  they  had  any  roof» 
or  what  was  its  particular  form,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it 
is  conjectured,  that  they  might  have  been  divided  in. 
to  stories,  and  there  is  always  a  door  close  to  the 
ground.  The  internal  diameter  of  duns  is  from  20 
to  30  feet,  and  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness  at 
the  base.  Dun  Dornadilla  is  one  of  the  most  entir?, 
if  a  ruin  may  be  called  so,  that  remains  ;  and  its  ad* 
measurements  have  frequently  been  taken  by  distin. 
guished  antiquarians.  This  ruin  is  somewhat  less 
than  30  feet  in  height,  though  the  surrounding  rub- 
bish  shews  that  it  must  have  originally  been  consi> 
derably  more.  Its  internal  diameter  is  27  feet,  and 
its  circumference  nearly  150.  There  is  no  external 
aperture  fonnd  here,  or  in  other  edifices  of  the  same 
description,  except  the  door  ;  but  towards  the  inner 
court  are  several  openings,  to  transmit  light  to  cavi« 
ties  in  the  centre  of  the  stone«work.  This  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  either  that  such  buildings  had  no 
roof,  or  that  it  was  not  completely  closed  at  the 
highest  part,  if  of  a  conical  form.  Three  successive 
rows  of  narrow  galleries,  or  passages  above  each 
other,  are  formed  m  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  Dun 
Dornadilla.  They  are  mutually  connected  by  stepa, 
also  within  the  wall,  and  Ughted  from  the  apertures 
in  the  circumference  of  the  inner  area.  Each  gal- 
lery is  somewhat  lower  than  the  height  of  a  man, 
just  wide  enough  for  a  passage,  and  floored  with 
large  flat  stones,  which  unite  and  bind  the  whole 
building  together.  Independent  of  the  aperture^, 
there  are  other  recesses  in  the  wall,  which  do  not 
penetrate  through  to  the  internal  galleries.  An  edi« 
fice  still  more  remarkable,  called  Dunaliscaigh,  or 
Dun-Alishaig,  is  also  seen  in  Scotland,  on  the  Frith 
of  Dornoch.  It  is  conical,  like  the  others,  built  of 
large  rough  dry  stones  in  equal  layers,  each  of  which 
contracting  an  inch  and  a  half  as  the  building  rises, 
produces  its  peculiar  figure.  Here  the  diameter  is 
30  feet,  the  circumference  164,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  12.  About  nine  feet  above  the  ground,  a 
circle  of  stones  projects  into  the  area,  broad  enougfi 
to  walk  upon  ;  and  one  step  above  these,  there  are 
four  doors  which  enter  into  the  chambers  of  the  se- 
cond story,  which  communicate  by  stairs  with  those 
below.  Both  the  stories  of  chambers  are  as  the 
former,  in  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and  receive  light 
hj  apertures  to  the  interior ;  bat  their  figure  and 
disposal  are  very  diiferent.     Eolering  the  door  of  the 
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edi6ce  below,  a  narroiv  patsaee  on  the  right  intro- 
duces the  visitor  to  a  small  oval  cell,  and  there  ie  the 
same  to  the  left.  Other  three  entrances  from  the  in- 
ternal area,  at  equaJ  distances,  likewise  lead  to  small 
oval  cclU  of  a  similar  deecriptiun  ;  therefore,  each 
cavity  in  the  wall  consists  of  two  oval  cells,  connect- 
ed by  a  narrow  passage,  from  one  side  of  which  an 
entrance  communicates  to  the  court. 

Some  analogous  edifices  are  of  larger  dimensions, 
enclosing  a  much  greater  space  within  their  circuit, 
and  their  walls  rising  to  a  considerable  height.  The 
latter,  however,  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the 
diameter  of  the  area,  so  far  as  wc  are  at  this  day  en- 
abled to  judge.  A  rude  constructed  building,  con- 
sisting of  dr)'  rough  stones  without  cement,  stands 
on  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands  ;  the  walls  of  which 
are  still  45  feet  in  height,  though  the  interior  circle 
does  not  exceed  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  conical 
shape  is  continued  only  aboTit  two-thirds  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  it  is  thence  cylindrical  to  the  top.  A  stair 
of  steep  narrow  steps  in  the  heart  of  the  wall,  which 
is  sixteen  feet  thick  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  ruin  : 
and  the  whole  building  is  encircled  by  four  or  five 
atoricB  of  galleries  also  in  the  wall,  interrupted  only 
by  the  ascent  of  the  stair.  Broad  thin  stones  serve 
for  the  roof  of  one  row,  and  for  the  flooring  of  the 
next ;  and  light  is  admitted  from  the  court,  by  three 
perpendicular  rows  of  small  square  apertures. 

Such  edifices  are  not  invariably  situated  in  low 
grounds;  one  which  has  elliptical  chambers,  hke 
JDun-Alishaig,  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock,  over- 
hanging  the  river  Brora.  But  they  are  not  less  to 
be  considered  as  places  of  defence,  from  being  com- 
manded by  adjacent  eminences.  All  that  their  inha- 
bitants had  to  dread,  was  probably  being  within  arrow 
flight,  or  the  range  of  a  spear,  both  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely inconsiderable,  when  precision  is  to  be  relied 
upon.  But  though  we  must  necessarily  ascribe  their 
erection  to  a  period  of  remote  antiquity,  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  conceive  by  what  means  their  uncivilized  te- 
nants would  accomplish  it.  The  doors  are  in  gene- 
ral such  as  we  at  present  use  ;  but  the  lintel  of  some 
consists  of  a  huge  triangular  stone,  six  feel  long  in 
each  side,  and  four  in  thickness.  Nay,  it  is  said, 
that  part  of  the  wall  of  one  is  composed  of  a  stone 
29  feet  long  and  9  feet  thick.  We  are  thus  minute 
in  describing  these  very  ancient  edifices,  as  they  ex- 
hibit remarkable  peculiarities,  and  because  an  evident 
similarity  pervades  the  whole,  indicating  a  common 
origin  from  tiie  same  people. 

It  IB  not  probable,  that  the  pillar  towers  found  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  also  we  believe  on  the  con- 
tinent, w^ere  designed  for  military  purposes  ;  yet  in- 
telligent persons  have  maintained  a  dinerent  opinion. 
Thus  we  hhall  only  remark,  that  they  were  of  great 
height,  extremely  sl<nder,  and  of  skilful  archi- 
tecture. Some  are  90,  100,  even  130  feet  high, 
though  not  exceeding  15  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  door  is  always  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
ground,  sometimes  8,  10,  or  15  feel,  and  without 
any  remainiug  communication  or  means  of  ascent. 
Wc  ahall  afterwards  see,  that  one  great  precaution  in 
constructing  castles,  was  placing  the  entrance  far 
above  the  ground. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  our  ancestors  remained 
insensible  of  tlie  advantages  which  the  regular  cii- 
trencbments  aod  fortifications  of  their  Roman  invaders 


afforded,  and  possibly  might  combine  tbem  with  their 
own  national  modes  of  defence.  Single  fortrrMet, 
in  all  countries,  naturally  arise  in  place  of  aimplc 
mounds  or  bulwarks  ;  and  thofe  which  were  thtoi 
up  for  temporary  use,  at  length  became  so  many 
circling  wjtlls  of  strong  materials,  which  could  affo 
protracted  resistance  to  a  foe.  Sometimes  the 
mans  erected  temporary  towers  on  the  verge  of  lb 
encampments  during  their  progress  through  an 
my's  country;  and  if  their  operations  were  to 
permanent,  these  were  constructed  of  stone. 

On  ascending  to  an  early  period,   we  find  an  i| 
tere&ting  specimen  of  ancient  fortification,  far  excef 
ing  that  of  the  Scotisb  duns,  in  Launccston 
Cornwall.     The  remains  of  a  central  tower  stand* 
the  top  of  a  conical  hill,  which  are  of  a  circular  sbaa 
18  feet  of  internal  diameter,  with  walls  10  feet  tt 
About  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  exterior,  it 
tower  is  encircled  by  a  wall  12  feet  thick,  lower  lY, 
its  top.     After  another  interval  of  six  fret,  it  a 
cond  encircling  wall;   beyond  which  is  a  thirtl, 
breast- work,  now  in  ruins.     A  arcular  wall  is  ,3 
likewise   to  have   surrounded  the  base  of  the 
which  is  judged  to  be  above  70  yards  io 
and  still  further  off,  one  more,   fortified  by   towc 
and  guarded  by  a  ditch  on  the  outside.     The; 
occupied  by  the  three  concentric  structures  on 
top  of  the  hill,  is  about  31  yards  in  diameter.     Son 
antiquarians  date  the  formation  of  this  edifice  aot 
to  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain  :  whatever  aaj  1 
the  truth  in  this  respect,-  the  difficulty  of  an  ea 
surmounting  llie  successive  entrencbmcats  can  < 
be  conceived. 

In  foreign  countrieB,  either  exposed  to  host^  ij 
vasion  or  Isable  to  intestine  commotion,   there 
castles  constructed  on  a  similar  plan.     lodeeda 
may  here  remark,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  ex« 
or  peculiar  fashion  adopted  by  one  nation  wl 
not  at  some  ancient  or  modern  zra  seen  to  anoti 
Rocks,  islands,  and  precipitous  heights  waabcd ! 
the  sea,  have  always  been  favourite  situations.     ~ 
Mingrehan  princes  iu  Asia  dwell  in  strong  towc 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  which  are  encircled  by  » 
cond  wall  of  stone.     We  are  likewise  told  of  ibe  i 
tress  of  Irivan  in  Persia,  built  on  the  verge  of  a 
precipice,  and  surrounded  by  three  walls.     The  i 
cient  and  modern  castles,  that  is,  those  which 
in  modern  times,  for  we  cannot  tell  the  precise  i 
of  their  acra,  are  protected  by  similar  means  of  i 
fence.     Herodotus  describes  Ecbatana  in  Mcdiat 
being  built  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  surrounded  by 
walls.     All  these  were  of  different  colours,  and  eac 
exceeded  the  height  of  that  adjacent  to  it.     Wit 
the  central  inctosure,  was  the  residence  of  the  Ltii| 
It  has  been  argued  that  Launcesion  cattle  in 
wall,  was  perhaps  built  after  some  dt  loc 

from  the  East,  by  thobe  nations  frequ'  ....  Br 

tish  coast  in  quest  of  tin.      Thit,  however,  is  not 
necessary  conclusion,  because  the  varictirs  in  foT*iS»T 
cation   in  the  same  country  are  cor. 
played,  according  to  the  prevaihnir  s-  r 

people  respecting  their  capacities  .1.-0.    1  nus 

we  see  round  or  square  towers  slai.  ^  ^Ic  or  com« 
billed,  encircled  by  walls  or  moats,  or  destitute  of 
both  i  small,  capacious,  low  or  lofty,  all  as  cbuirnbf 
individuals  diverging  from  common  rules,  or  adopt- 
ing  improvement?.     £ut  irregularities  so  Qumcrc-^ 
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and  so  great  are  exhibited,  that  we  can  scarcely  reduce 
^  the  different  edifices  under  any  certain  classification. 
Our  attention  shall  chiefly  be  directed  to  the  castles 
o£  this  and  the  neighbouring  island. 

Mr  King  has  appropriated  the  erection  of  British 
Castles  to  nine  successive  seras.  1  st,  The  small  strong 
Anglo-Saxon  tower,  one  remove  from  the. northern 
dun  ;  2d,  The  large  and  improved  castles  of  Alfred; 
Sd,  The  round  Norman  keeps,  on  high  artificial 
mounts ;  4th,  The  beautiful  towers  uf  Gundulph 
about  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  6thy  Mixed  build- 
ings, where  architects  were  not  restrained  by  any 
fixed  principles ;  6th,  The  magnificent  piles  of  Ed- 
ward I.  derived  from  foreign  countries,  uniting  the 
accommodations  of  a  palace  with  the  strength  of  a 
castle;  7thj  Palaces  as  completed  by  Edward  III. 
absorbing  the  military  architecture  of  castles  ;  8th, 
Spacious  mansions  for  residence,  and  embattled  only 
for  the  purpose  of  ornament ;  9th,  Palaces  properly 
tm  caUeo.  These  he  considers  as  including  **  all  the 
regular  successive  alterations  from  rude  barbarity  to 
civilization." 

Instead  of  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  these  dif- 
ferent fortifications,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
some  miscellaneous  observations  on  several  fortresses 
with  whose  structure  we  are  acquainted,  and  on  the 
means  of  defence. 

The  castles  with  which  this  island  abounded,  were, 
io  general,  erected  by  individuals ;  but  we  are  told 
they  were  originally  so  few  in  number,  that  an  invad> 
iiig«nemy  was  enabled  to  over-run  the  country.  From 
passages  in  the  life  of  Alfred,  it  has  been  infered  that 
be  built  only  wooden  towers;  and  it  has  been  conclud- 
ed* that  castles  walled  with  stone,  designed  both  for 
residence  and  defence,  are  not  of  greater  antiquity  than 
the  conquest.  Then  it  is  affirmed  by  our  older  his- 
torians, that  the  whole  kingdom  was  harassed  with 
building  castles  by  command  of  the  sovereign ;  and  the 
turbulent  condition  of  the  succeeding  reigns  contribut- 
ed to  increase  them  more  and  more.  They  served  as 
well  for  a  receptacle  to  the  lawless,  as  a  protection  for 
the  orderly  part  of  the  community;  but  firom  the 
powers  usurped  by  the  rude  and  ignorant  owners,  they 
at  length  became  the  residence  of  so  many  petty  ty- 
rants. Stephen  is  reported  to  have  encouraged  the 
erection  of  castles  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  and 
no  lest  than  1115  were  built  before  its  close,  so  that  the 
£ace  of  the  country  was  entirely  covered  with  them. 
However,  the  bcentious  conduct  of  those  who  inha- 
bited them  becoming  intolerable,  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  with  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy,  whereby  all 
constructed  within  a  certain  period  should  be  destroy- 
ed. Many  were  therefore  rased  to  the  ground,  and 
sabjeccs  were  prohibited  to  erect  others  without  special 
licence.  Probably  the  means  of  obtaining  the  royal 
permission  was  not  of  difficult  attaiument,  and  in  the 
subsequent  reigns,  subjects  continued  to  budd  castles 
until  they  came  to  be  no  longer  considered  iodispen- 
•ible  to  safety. 

It  has  appeared  extraordinary  to  some,  that  so 
many  castles  could  be  erected  in  England  within  so 
short  a  time  as  from  the  conquest  to  the  end  of  Ste- 

Iihen's  reign ;  but  let  us  consider  what  was  done  io 
reland  durinjg;  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
The  former  obUged  every  grantee  ot  forfeited  land  to 
build  a  fort  or  castle  for  the  protection  of  his  family 
and  tenantsi  and  the  stile  ol  fortification  was  to  be 


proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  grant.  Lord 
Aubigny  having  obtained  3000  acres,  built  a  strong 
cabtk'  oO  feet  long  by  28  in  breadth,  five  stories  high, 
flanked  by  four  round  towers ;  adjoining  to  it  was 
another  fortificatioon,  50  feet  square,  flanked  by  two 
turrets  15  feet  high.  This  castle  stood  where  five 
public  roads  met,  and  kept  the  neighbouring  country 
in  avvf.  In  a  few  years  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight 
fortifications,  grvat  and  small,  arose  in  the  six  ii  :rth- 
crn  couiitu>8 ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  there 
were,  most  likely,  not  fewer  than  three  or  four  tiiou- 
sand  ill  the  whole  iiiUud. 

After  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  military  archi- 
tecture, to  which  the  labours  ot  individuals,  or  even 
of  uncivilized  states,  gave  birth,  we  at  Ust  find  the 
completion  of  strong  and  extensive  edifices,  artfully 
constructed,  and  secured  against  the  warlike  asbaults 
of  an  enterprisitig  enemy. 

A  large  portion  of  ground,  sometimes  extending 
to  many  acres,  was  enclosed  within  the  precincts  ot 
a  castle,  which  consisted  of  various  iirportant  parts. 
First,  the  barbican,  or  watch  tower,  an  advanced  post, 
stood  beyond  the  moat  by  which  the  castle  wa^t  en- 
circled. On  the  "ftr^i  of  the  moat  was  a  wall,  called 
the  wall  of  the  outer  ballium.  A  vacant  piece  of 
ground,  contained  between  it  and  another  wall,  was 
called  that  of  the  inner  ballium.  Within  this  second 
wall  were  the  different  edifices  appropriated  to  the 
garrison  ;  and  the  citadel,  or  keep,  the  main  place  of 
refuge  and  security  to  the  dcKnders.  The  walla 
were  strengrthcned  by  round  or  square  turrets,  pro- 
perly disposed ;  and  we  read  of^  ingenious  contri- 
vances, among  those  of  the  most  ancient  constmc- 
tion,  for  communications  among  the  besieged.  The 
city  of  Byzantium  had  seven  towers,  from  one  to  an- 
other of  which  sound  could  be  transmitted,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  confusion  or  interruption  en- 
sued. In  like  manner,  we  find  flues  or  cavities  among 
the  remains  of  some  of  the  castles  of  this  kingdom, 
which  it  is  likely  were  intended  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. 

The  barbican,  which  constituted  the  sole  entrance 
into  the  castle,  was  connected  to  the  moat  by  a  draw- 
bridge, so  that  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  ene- 
my without  great  danger  to  the  besieged. 

The  ditch,  which  was  either  wet  or  dry,  was  fre- 
quently of  great  breadth  and  depth  :  if  dry,  subter- 
raneous passages  from  the  castle  sometimes  commu- 
nicated with  it,  through  which  cavalry  could  issue. 
Here  there  was  another  draw-bridge  connected  with 
the  external  rampart  or  wall  of  the  outer  ballium, 
which  was  lofty,  flanked  with  towers,  and  had  an 
embattled  parapet,  pierced  with  chinks,  to  give  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  objects.  The  entrance  to 
the  outer  ballium,  and  also  to  the  inner,  was  through 
a  strong  gate,  situated  between  two  towers,  and  ren> 
dered  yet  more  secure  by  a  ponderous  portcullis,  sli- 
ding like  a  window  sash  in  a  groove  of  the  wall.  It 
was  not  one  gate  only  which  protected  the  garrison ; 
two  or  even  three,  single  or  double,  are  seen  in  an- 
cient castles,  each  with  its  iron  portcullis :  all  which 
had  to  be  forced  before  access  could  be  gained  to 
the  interior. 

The  keep,  or  dungeon,  which  our  modem  poets 
absurdly  call  the  donjon,  in  imitation  of  the  barba- 
rous French  of  ancient  times,  frequently,  and  per- 
haps nott  properlyt  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
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C*ft\t.  structure,  on  an  eminence.  But  its  place  was  by 
^■^'^"^  no  nftcans  uniform ;  and  it  is  very  often  situated  at  an 
«ogle  of  the  ioclosnre,  or  sometimes  at  one  side.  Its 
figure  was  round,  square,  or  polygonal ;  its  height 
and  diameter  indefinite.  The  walls  were  always  of 
great  strength,  even  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  thick  ;  it 
was  guarded  by  a  moat,  and  its  entrance  was  through 
a  roachicolated  gate,  that  is,  where  there  were  grat- 
ings or  apertures  above,  through  which  melted  lead 
or  scalding  water  could  hf}  poured  on  the  assailants, 
or  heavy  weights,  that  could  be  retracted  by  chains^ 
employed  to  crush  them  below. 

In  vulgar  acceptation,  the  keep  is  now  understood 
to  be  the  place  formerly  devoted  to  the  confinement 
of  prisoners  alone,  and  that  it  was  invariably  a  sub- 
terraneous dungeon  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  aU 
%'ay9  a  lofty  tower,  and  the  residence  of  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  the  castle.  We  know  not  whence  the 
uame  of  dungeon  originates;  but  we  cannot  coincide 
Ml  the  conjecture  of  triose  antiquarians,  who  think  it 
is  from  the  scanty  light  received.. through  the  nar- 
row apertures  of  thick  walls.  If  the  keep  was  small, 
a  single  apartment  occupied  each  story  ;  in  large 
castles,  it  was  a  round  or  square  tower  of  four  or  five 
stories,  each  containing  more  than  one  apartment, 
with  turrets  at  the  angles  of  the  latter,  in  which  were 
atairs.  Frequently  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  floor 
there  was  a  well  of  terrific  depth  ;  and  there  were 
also  frightful  vaults  below  for  the  reception  of  pri- 
soners. The  stories  were  divided  by  strong  arches 
or  simple  flooring,  and  the  summit  was  usually  crown< 
ed  by  a  platform  and  embattled  parapet,  whence  the 
garrison  could  descry  the  approach  of  their  enemies. 
To  prevent  the  access  of  missile  weapons,  the  only 
windows  were  narrow  loop  holes,  or  long  chinks  in 
the  wall,  which  in  itself  was  of  such  thickness,  as  to 
admit  of  chambers  or  stairs  in  its  substance. 

Very  great  varieties,  however,  arc  exhibited  by  the 
keeps  of  successive  ages,  or  perhaps  of  the  same;  and 
considering  it  as  the  ultimate  place  of  refuge  to  the 
besieged,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  their  utmost 
•kill  and  efforts  were  lavished  on  its  structure.  All 
single  towers  unconnected  with  walls  or  ctrcumvalta- 
tioDS,  come  under  the  general  name  of  keep,  for  in 
fact  a  keep  is  nothing  but  a  tower.  Strength  was 
more  the  object  than  convenience  ;  and  if  in  any  si- 
tuations the  accommodation  of  the  defender  was  stu- 
died, it  was  in  such  a  way  that  the  security  of  the 
castle  might  not  be  endangered.  Thus,  in  the  lower 
stories,  nothing  but  long  narrow  loops  and  ocillets 
admit  the  light ;  and  where  thei-c  are  windows,  they 
are  cautiously  placed  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the 
hazard  of  projectiles,  or  if  oue  should  enter,  it  will 
strike  the  interior  arch  in  the  substance  of  the  wall. 
There  are  instances  where  the  loop  id  contrived  ob- 
liquely inclining  downwards,  so  that  if  a  missile  wea- 
pon entered,  instead  of  reaching  the  interior  of  a 
chamber,  it  was  conducted  up  to  the  roof  beside  the 
loop  itself,  on  which  its  force  was  speot. 

The  keep  of  Coningsburgh  castle  in  Yorkshire  is 
of  remote  antiquity,  and  has  been  ascribed  by  several 
antiquarians  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  It  rises 
from  a  low  mount  at  one  angle  of  the  area  that  for- 
merly  constituted  the  whole  castle.  From  the  surface 
of  the  mound,  the  diameter  of  the  tower  gradually  de- 
creases until  about  18  feet  in  height,  where  there  is  an 
entrance  by  a  flight  of  strep  narrow  steps  to  the  intc- 
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rior.  The  tower  then  rises  perpendicularly  to  the  bcigbt 
of  80  or  90  feet  from  the  ground.  Its  figure  is  cyh»- 
drical ;  but  six  massy  buttresses  project  eight  frrt 
from  the  sides,  exhibiiing  an  unusual  style  of  archi« 
tecture.  The  tower  is  ol  small  diameter,  there  being 
only  a  single  apartment  at  the  entrance  21  feet  wide* 
bghted  by  loop  holes.  In  the  centre  is  a  circular  aper> 
ture,  through  which  is  seen  a  dismal  dungeon  below, 
which  no  one  has  yet  had  resolution  to  explore.  But 
this  being  generally  the  site  of  the  well,  possibly  a 
spring  exists  at  the  bottom.  In  the  thtckneas  of  the 
wall,  winch  is  fifteen  feet,  there  is  a  broad  stau*, 
lighted  by  cwo  loop  holes,  and  in  another  part  alao 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  are  chambers,  one  at 
which  is  of  a  hexagonal  form,  the  roof  15  or  16 
feet  high,  and  resting  on  pillars.  The  ki-ep  of  C»- 
risbrook  castle  is  circular:  its  internal  diameter  is  tt 
feet,  and  it  is  likewise  strengthened  with  buttresses. 
Like  the  former,  it  rests  on  a  mound,  and  the  en- 
trance is  above,  by  a  steep  flight  of  50  steps  fn>m  a  co- 
vered way.  At  the  bottom  of  the  keep  is  a  dungeoit 
and  near  the  centre  a  well,  said  to  have  originaliy  been 
300  deep.  Belonging  to  the  same  castle  is  another 
tower,  with  a  well  still  210  feet  in  depth.  Nothiif 
was  of  equal  consequence  to  the  besieged  as  a  con* 
stant  supply  of  water ;  bonce  particular  care  was  ob« 
served  to  chuse  the  site  of  the  keep  above  a  spring  | 
and  such  are  almost  always  found  on  digging  out  the 
ruins  far  under  the  surface.  Sometimes  the  well  was 
on  the  outside  of  the  foundation,  and  so  tocfami 
within  a  tower,  rising  of  equal  height  with  the  ktcp^ 
through  which  water  could  be  drawn  up  to  tbetop 
of  the  castle. 

Instead  of  the  small  towers  which  formed  the  keep 
of  Carisbrook  or  Coningsburgh  Castle,  the  anakigy 
between  which  and  the  pillar  towers  in  Scotlaad 
and  Ireland,  so  far  as  respects  the  height  of  tbe 
entrance  above  ttie  ground,  cannot  be  overlooked 
there  are  large  square  or  circular  structures  in  otfae^ 
places  of  defence,  designed  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  tower  of  Canterbut  y  Castle  is  nearly  a  square, 
being  88  feet  by  80,  and  some  are  much  larger.  Mr 
King,  who  has  bestowed  much  attention  oo  the  sub* 
jeci  of  ancient  castles,  considers  the  castle  of  Ro« 
ctiester  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  for  defence  ;  bol 
our  limits  preclude  us  from  shewing  in  detail  the 
means  by  which  that  was  attained.  Here  the  chsrf 
tower  is  nearly  square,  like  the  preceding,  being  7'» 
feet  by  72  :  and  what  the  architect,  according  to 
that  author,  has  had  in  view  and  accomplished  wsa« 
I.  To  provide  for  the  security  of  the  entrance.  2. 
To  protect  the  garrison  after  capture  of  the  «t- 
worJci,  and  preserve  to  them  the  power  of  atnoying 
the  enemy.  3.  To  mislead  the  besiegers,  by  draw*  ■ 
ing  their  attacks  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  bxiQd* 
ings.  4.  To  secure  the  stores,  and  also  the  prisoa* 
crs,  by  an  inconsiderable  guard.  5.  To  convey  tbt 
great  engines  of  war  into  the  different  apartmelAt 
with  facility,  and  also  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  & 
The  means  of  speedily  alarming  the  whole  garriaoOf 
without  apprizing  the  enemy.  7.  Supplying  tfar 
castle  with  water.  8.  Discharging  the  ctnoke,  Moi 
formation  of  the  drains.  9.  Providing  a  sjife  and  com* 
modiouB  habitation  for  the  governor  of  the  cajtle. 

The  disposal  of  the  two  ballia  was  not  invariably 
encircling  the  castle  ;  for  there  are  examples  of  oct 
at  each  of  two  sides,  as  in  Dtiaamase  in  IreUpd: 
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e.  neither  was  the  dungeon  for  confinement  of  prisoners 
■^  always  under  the  principal  tower.  The  walls  of 
Cockermouth  Castle  in  Cumberland  form  nearly  a 
square,  about  600  yards  in  compass,  flanked  by  se- 
▼eral  square  towers.  Within  are  two  courts ;  and  on 
each  side  of  the  gate  entering  into  the  second  are  two 
deep  dungeons,  vaulted  at  the  top,  and  with  a  small 
opening,  through  which  the  prisoners  were  lowered 
down  :  two  narrow  slits,  level  with  the  ground,  ad- 
mitted the  provisions,  light,  and  air.  Each  dungeon 
is  capable  of  containing  50  persons.  Such  dungeons 
were  sometimes  in  the  vestibule  of  the  entrance  into 
the  tower ;  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  convex 
niences  of  those  unfortunate  captives,  who  fell  into 
.the  hands  of  their  enemies :  and  numerous  examples 
■re  recorded  of  their  being  starved  to  death  from 
mere  negligence. 

Castles,  large  or  small,  enclosing  courts  within 
their  precincts,  are  common  throughout  the  is- 
land, and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  great  irregu- 
hrity  of  structure.  The  castle  of  ELildmmmv,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  was  of  a  pentagonal  form, 
and  defended  at  each  angle  by  a  strong  and  lofty 
tower :  the  remains  of  one  is  still  judged  to  be  50 
yards  in  height.  It  contains  a  spacious  court,  ex- 
ceeding an  English  acre  in  size  ;  and  there  are 
iodications  of  a  subterraneous  passage,  for  comrou- 
nicating  with  a  deep  glen  below,  through  which,  it 
it  affirmed,  both  men  and  horses  could  reach  a  stream 
flowing  in  its  centre.  Before  the  use  of  cannon, 
this  place  is  said  to  have  been  thought  impregnable. 
Enlarging  the  extent  of  castles  admitted  of  an  ir- 
fegrular  assemblage  ot  buildings,  and  as  the  successive 
owners  attended  to  both  convenience  and  defence, 
their  akerations  and  additions  freauently  exhibit  a  con- 
fined, and  sometimes  an  unsightly  pile.  Many  were 
■o  apacioos  as  to  have  churches  or  chapels,  we  be- 
lieve even  monasteries,  attached  to  them,  and  great 
luJIa  were  fitted  up  for  the  hospitable  entertainment 
<if  retainers,  or  dependents  on  the  proprietor.  The 
great  hall  of  Naworth  castle,  which  is  a  large  square 
pile,  surrounding  a  court  fortified  by  souare  towers 
and  battlements,  is  an  hundred  feet  in  length.  In 
Raby  castle,  which  is  an  extensive  irreeular  edifice, 
with  souare  towers,  built  in  1S78,  it  a  hall  nearly  of 
equal  aimennons  with  the  former,  in  which  700 
kniehts,  who  were  vassals  of'the  family  owning  it,  are 
laidto  have  assembled:  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  un- 
fiirtnnate  Queen  Mary,  by  a  cruel  sentenceof  the  Eng- 
g[liah  court,  was  beheaded  in  the  great  hall  of  Fothe- 
rmjghay  castle. 

The  ancient  castles  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in 
Most  parts  of  the  continent,  were  built  of  stone  and 
line;  but  the  latter,  by  mixture  with  water,  was  re- 
duced almost  to  a  fluid  state,  and  uncommon  quanti- 
ties poured  into  the  walls.  A  strong  and  durable 
bulwark  was  thus  produced  which  the  lapse  of  suc- 
ceeding centuries  is  required  to  impair. 

The  walls  of  the  spacious  castles  built  by  the 
Moors,  are  formed  of  mortar  only,  and  entirely  with- 
out Btonea.  Having  undergone  the  necessary  prepara- 
tiofl,  the  OBortar  is  rammed  hard  into  moulds,  first  for 
a  foundation  ;  when  this  is  done  the  moulds  are  remo- 
ved* and  receive  amother  supply,  which  is  also  allowed 
to  harden  ;  and  by  successively  shifting  the  moulds 
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higher  and  higher,  the  wall  gradually  rises,  and  by  CmUc. 
the  quality  of  the  mortar,  and  the  influence  of  the  ^•^.'"^ 
snn,  becomes  as  hard  and  durable  as  stone. 

Block  houses,  or  wooden  towers,  were  also  fre- 
quently erected,  though  rather  for  temporary  use 
than  permanent  fortifications  ;  nor  is  the  use  of  them 
unknown  in  modern  times. 

The  style  of  the  ancient  castle  was  necessarily  such 
as  to  be  best  calculated  for  defence  against  the  usual 
engines  of  war,  and  the  repeated  assaults  of  an  ene- 
my. Perhaps  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  tlie 
first  invented  cannon  supplanted  the  catapulta,  man- 
gonel, trebuchet,  and  warwolf,  which  were  all  em-  ' 
ployed  to  discharge  enormous  stones  against  the  be- 
sieged. These  machines  could  throw  a  weight  ot 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  an  instance  is  rela- 
ted where  a  certain  general  being  displeased  with  the 
aort  of  a  mission  from  a  neighbouring  enemy, 
!d  his  engine  with  the  messenger,  and  threw 
him  within  the  lines.  While  showers  of  stones  were 
discharged  against  the  besieged,  battering  rams  were 
forcibly  impelled  against  the  gates,  and  moveable 
towers,  pushed  forward  on  wheels,  enabled  the  as- 
sailants, rrom  different  stages,  to  mount  the  walls. 
Fire  and  mining  were  botn  employed,  and  the  de- 
fenders successively  driven  from  their  strongest  posts  » 
thus,  in  four  assaults  by  Henry  HI.  on  Bedford  cat- 
tle in  1224,  <'  the  barbican  was  taken  by  the  first, 
and  by  the  second  the  outer  ballium.  The  old  tower, 
on  the  third  attack,  was  thrown  down  by  the  miners, 
whereby  with  great  danger  they  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  the  inner  bafiium,  through  a  chink.  At 
the  fourth  assault  the  miners  set  fire  to  the  tower, 
so  that  the  smoke  burst  forth,  and  the  walls  were 
rent  by  broad  fissures,  which  compelled  the  gar- 
rison to  surrender."  While  the  attack  was  going- 
on,  the  besieged  were  not  idle  :  the  stones  projected 
by  the  assaiuints  were  returned ;  if  the  force  of  the 
battering  ram  was  directed  against  the  wall,  wool 
packs  were  interposed  ;  likewise  logs  of  timber  were 
thrown  down  to  crush  the  enemy,  or  their  machines 
were  destroyed  by  immense  weights  falling  upon 
thran.    While  the  besiegers  attempted  to  force  the 

Stes,  burning  sand  or  boiling  lead  were  poured  upon 
;ir  heads  ;  and,  if  they  did  succeed,  a  ponderous 
portcullis,  descending  in  its  frame,  opposed  their 
progress. 

It  was  not  of  less  importance  in  ancient  times  to 
individuals,  that  it  is  now  to  a  nation,  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  gaining  a  fortification.  The  unfortunate 
defenders  were  generally  put  to  death,  and  to  an  ig- 
nominious one  in  proportion  to  the  brarerv  they 
had  displayed  in  resistance.  This  horrible  cus- 
tom, practised  only  by  a  few  modem  barbarians, 
is  of  ancient  date.  Joshua,  the  leader  of  Israel* 
murdered  his  captives  in  cold  blood.  Alexander 
the  Great  having  besieged  Arimar.es,  a  soldier 
who  had  established  himself  on  a  moontain  with 
S0,000  men,  gained  the  strongest  posts  above  his 
enemy.  Arimazes  offered  to  surrender,  on  condi- 
tion that  his  own  and  his  followers  lives  should  be 
spared  ;  but  the  victorious  monarch  rejected  terms  of 
capitulation.  Therefore  Arimazes  having  descended 
with  his  relatives  and  chief  men,  Alexander  cruelly 
Kourged  theniy  and  then  crucified  them  at  the  foot 
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of  tlic  hill.  Mankind  are  too  sanguinary  to  shun  such 
examples;  and  there  are  repeated  instanceB,  as  at  Bed- 
ford, i^ochcstcr,  and  many  other  places,  where  the 
vanquished  garrison  were  pronniscuously  hanged  by 
their  fcrocioua  conqueror?. 

Where  petty  states  are  confined  within  narrow  li- 
mits, an  uncommon  number  of  warlike  edificeswill 
always  be  found,  both  to  guard  against  uiternal  divi- 
sions, from  which  unsettled  governments  are  never 
free,  and  to  serve  as  a  security  against  mutual  inva- 
•ions.  But  from  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system 
ill  these  kingdoms,  they  were  alike  the  protection  of 
the  tyrannical  overlord,  and  the  unprincipled  marau- 
der, who  subsisted  by  the  booty  acquired  from  his 
defenceless  neighbours.  A  savage  herd  of  retainers 
was  sometimes  kept,  to  enable  the  lawless  owner  to 
resist  his  native  sovereign,  or  to  aid  him  in  wanton 
oppression  of  his  own  vassals,  or  those  of  others.  In- 
vested with  absolute  powers  and  privileges,  he  could 
with  impunity  condemn  an  offender,  real  or  imaginary, 
to  a  dungeon,  or  even  inflict  a  capital  sentence  upon 
him  ;  and  it  was  judged  an  act  of  clemency,  if  his  rc- 
Bentmenl  extended  only  to  suspension  of  the  culprit  a 
few  hours  by  the  heels,  instead  of  by  the  neck  on  a 
gibbet.  If  remote  from  the  seat  of  administra- 
tion, as  in  Ireland,  where  the  people  are  still  in  an 
uncivilized  state,  or  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, it  was  scarcely  within  the  power  of  government 
to  root  out  the  turbulent  chieftains.  No  sooner 
were  hostile  measures  manifested  against  him,  than 
his  whole  clan,  by  one  common  voice,  arose,  and  form- 
ed of  themselves  an  army  for  his  defence  :  he  retreat- 
ed to  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  or  fortified  himself 
in  his  castle  in  some  wild  and  inaccessible  quarter, 
where  he  bid  defiance  to  his  assailants. 

From  the  total  change  in  warHke  operations,  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  greater  civili- 
sation of  this  island,  the  castles  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate individuals  have  gradually  been  allowed  to  de- 
cay. A  long  protracted  interval  of  internal  peace 
renders  them  unnecessary  to  the  crown,  and  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  police  guards  the  safety  of  the 
subject,  without  his  seeking  places  of  refuge.  Those 
that  still  remain,  are  rather  calculated  for  ostenta- 
tion than  drfcnce  :  We  should  therefore  view  the 
bulwarks  that  surrounded  our  ancestors  with  double 
interest,  and  fclicitnte  ourselves  on  existing  in  times, 
when  they  are  no  longer  required  for  our  personal 
■ecurity. 

See  Asscr  de  rebus  Gestis  Aifredi.  Matthew  Pa- 
ris, Hittoria  Anglice.  Gesta  Regis  Stephani,  apud 
Duchcue,  p.  ys*.  Radulfus  de  Diceto,  apud  Trvys- 
den  and  Gal-^  Scriptorcs  Anglice.  Arcfieeologin,  v.  i, 
6,  9,  10.  Borlase's  Account  of  Cornwall.  vVright's 
Louth'uina.  Cordiner's  At.ltqnilies  and  Scenery  of 
ScollaniL  Cordiner's  Remarkable  Ruins.  Pennant's 
Tour  in  Wales;  in  Scotland;  Journey  frmn  Chester  to 
Ijondon.  Grose's  AnJiquilieji  of  England -,  Scotland ; 
Ireland.  Ledwich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  King's 
Munitnenia  Antiqua.    (c) 

CASTLETOWN.     See  Derbyshire. 

CASTLETOWN.     See  Man,  Isi.k  of. 

CA8TRAMETATION.     See  Fohtii'icatios. 

CASTRATION.     See  Scrcebv. 

CASTRIES,  Bay  of.  See  Tartary,  and  La 
Perousc'i  Voyage,   vol.  ii. 

CASTS.    These  are  impressions,  GgureSf  or  sta- 


tues,  formed  of  plaster  of  Pari*,  lulpbur, 
other  substances. 

Sculptures  of  every  description  are  so  tedious  and 
expensive,  that  a  more  speedy  and  economical  me- 
thod is  adopted,  of  obtaining  resetnblances  in  pUsteri 
of  Paris.     This  is  attended  with  the  convenience 
the  materials  being  easily  procured  in  a  state  of  prc>^ 
paration  for  immediate  use  as  an  impalpable  powder ; 
and  nothing   more   is   required  than  an   addition  of] 
water  to  reduce  it  to  the  consistence  of  thin  paste  or  j 
cream. 

A  mould  is  always  necessary  for  a  cast,  m  what* 
ever  substance  it  is  made,  and  it  is  formed  according  i 
to  the  nature  or  figure  of  the  subject.     In  taking  a  ' 
cast  from  a  medal,  for  example,  it  is  to  be  laid  on  ■ 
smooth  surface,  and  encircled  by  a  hoop  of  card  or ' 
paper,  of  the  breadth  desired  for  the  thickncas  of  j 
the  mould.     The  plaster,  reduced  to  the  conuiteocel 
of  thick  cream,  is  then  to  be  poured  over  the  medaly.! 
and  allowed  to  dry.     Thus  a  mould  is  formed,  wiuc^f 
is  hollow,  to  receive  the  cast.     Its  surface  must  b* 
brushed  over  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  dipped  in  oln 
oil  ;   observing  if  there  arc  any  holes,   previously  tivl 
fill  them  up  by  a  similar  expedient,   with  thin  pl^i^i 
ter,  which  will  also  prevent  holes  in  the  cast.     TtM.| 
mould  is  next  to  be  surrounded  with  a  card  or  paper 
hoop,  as  broad  as  the  thickness  of  the  cast,  and  the  \ 
plaster,  reduced  almost  to  a  fluid,  poured  in.     Bf 
allowing  it  to  dry,  the  cast  is  formed,  and  man^ 
successive   casts   may  be  obtained  from   the  laiaej 
mould. 

If  the  subject  be  larger  than  a  medal,  vre  mntc' 
use  a  wooden  frame,  within. which  the  subject  ■< 
laid,  as  a  certain  degree  of  strength  is  neccmry  t»j 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  plaster.  It  i»i 
tial  to  observe,  that  immediately  after  being  redocrA] 
to  the  proper  consistence,  the  plaster  must  be  ponb  { 
ed  on  the  subject,  as  by  standing  it  becomes  uobt  for 
use. 

This,  however,  is  a  method  adapted  only  to  tlK 
most  simple  impressions,  and  where  none  but  OOC^ 
side  or  surface  is  to  be  taken  uff.  If  there  are  setcw  ; 
ral  surfaces,  the  mould  must  be  divided  into  such  a, 
number  of  parts  as  circumstances  may  require.  Sup« 
posing  a  cast  of  a  round  or  angular  subject  is  de>ir« 
ed,the  plaster  must  not  be  reduced  nearly  to  fluidity 
as  before,  but  to  the  consistence  of  paste.  This  ii 
to  be  applied  by  the  hand  as  a  coating  on  xUe  sub- 
ject, and  slightly  pressed,  so  aa  to  be  adapted  toil.] 
its  different  parts,  and  then  cut  through  in  tevcnt 
places  with  a  very  ihin-cdged  knife.  After  hcxugtt 
such  consistency  as  to  retain  tlie  impressiorr,  the 
pieces  are  allowed  to  become  completely  dry,  b» 
ving,  previous  to  the  division,  received  various  peficil 
marks,  that  they  may  be  more  easily  united  for  the 
cast.  Considerable  dexterity  is  necessary  in  dividing 
the  pieces  of  the  mould  asunder,  and  in  properly  a- 
dapting  them  for  the  cast  they  are  to  receive.  After 
being  completely  dried,  they  are  to  be  well  grtsi- 
cd  and  united,  and  the  plaster,  as  before,  reduced  al- 
most to  a  fluid  state,  poured  in  so  as  to  Oil  the  wlialt 
cavity.  The  mould  i&  then  taken  off,  and  the  cait 
appears. 

Large  casts  are  generally  hollow,  both  to  be  light- 
er and  to  save  the  materials.  In  that  case,  a  wood* 
en  core  is  suspended  within  the  mould,  with  tlie 
thicker  end  outwards,  to  as  to  be  more  easily  with* 
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drawn.  If  the  cavity  be  of  an  irregular  6gure,  the 
core  may  consist  of  clay  also  suspended  within  the 
muiild  by  cross  wires,  or  otherwistr,  and  afterwards 
picked  out  by  a  sharp  pointed  or  hooked  implement. 

In  casting  a  bas-relief  from  wax,  or  to  obtain  anO' 
ther  cast  of  the  same  substance,  the  figure  desired  is 
first  to  be  modelled  on  wood  or  glass,  and  being  sur- 
rounded  by  a  frame,  planter  is  poured  over  it.  This 
is  allowed  to  dry,  and  when  removed,  serves  to 
receive  the  cast.  If  dipped  in  water,  and  suddenly 
withdrawn,  the  wax  poured  in  will  not  adhere,  and 
comes  out  quite  clean. 

Delicate  and  beautiful  casts  are  obtained  in  sul- 
phur, which,  of  late  years  especially,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  preserve  representations  of  the 
moat  elegant  sculptures  of  antiquity.  The  mould 
for  a  cast  of  this  description  being  formed  of  plas- 
ter, is  repeatedly  dipped  into  half  a  pint  of  boiled 
lintseed  oU,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, by  which  the  surface  is  hardened.  A  quan- 
tity of  aulphur  being  melted  in  an  iron  ladle  over  the 
fire,  and  allowed  to  flame  for  five  or  six  minutes,  is 
taken  off,  and  after  cooling  a  little,  is  poured  into 
the  mould ;  and  the  cast  having  stood  a  few  minutes, 
may  be  taken  out.  Adding  a  third  part  of  vermilion, 
ana  stirring  the  mixture  well  together,  will  produce 
a  cast  of  a  fine  red  colour.  When  the  cast  is  taken 
from  the  mould,  it  should  receive  a  polish,  from  being 
rubbed  over  with  clean  cotton. 

Small  metallic  casts  were  easily  obtained  from 
moulds  of  plaster,  clay,  or  sand,  the  latter  of  which 
are  preferable  for  thotc  of  larger  size.  In  all  cases, 
jNirticular  care  must  be  observed  to  have  the  mould 
perfectly  dry,  otherwise  the  cast  will  be  disfigured 
by  blow-holes  or  pores,  and  the  safety  of  the  artist 
endangered  by  explosions,  from  the  rarefaction  of 
the  fluids  remaining  unexpelled.  Yet  as  very  few 
casts  of  considerable  size  are  to  be  obtained  free  of 
blow  holes,  these  must  necessarily  be  filled  up,  either 
by  screwing  in  a  portion  of  the  same  substance,  or 
beating  it  in.  The  latter  is  the  better  method,  as 
the  interstice  is  more  completely  filled  up  ;  but  in- 
stead of  simply  filling  up  the  pore  in  the  cast  taken 
from  the  mould,  the  defect  is  more  completely  cured, 
by  enlarging  it  somewhat  more,  and  then  beating  in 
a  piece  of  metal.  If  the  cast  has  to  undergo  a  con- 
tioerable  change  after  coming  from  the  mould,  it 
ahould  be  beat  over  the  whole  surface  with  a  hammer 
of  a  few  ounces  weight,  which  will  close  all  the  small 
blow-holes,  and  fit  it  for  receiving  a  suitable  polish. 
This  method  cannot  be  adopted  where  a  complete 
and  perfect  figure  fram  the  mould  4s  desired. 

Equal  quantities  of  pumice-stone  and  plaster  of 
Paris,  with  a  third  of  clay,  is  considered  a  suitable 
composition  for  moulds  to  receive  small  metallic  casts ; 
or  two  parts  of  fine  brick-dust,  added  to  four  of 
plaster,  and  mixed  up  with  water  until  of  the  con- 
sistence of  cream.  Supposing  a  small  animal,  a 
bird,  frog,  or  lizard,  is  to  be  imitated,  the  sub- 
ject,  after  being  moistened  with  spirit  of  wine,  is 
to  be  suspended  by  threads,  in  a  trough  or  frame, 
which  must  then  be  filled  with  the  composi- 
tion. But  a  channel  to  the  cavity  which  the  sub- 
ject occupies  must  be  preserved  by  a  strong  thick 
wire,  proceeding  from  its  extremities,  to  above  the 
•luface  of  the  composition.  This,  when  withdrawn, 
will  leave  a  conduit  for  receiving  tbe  metal.    Other 


vents  arc  necessary,  in  all  moulds,  large  or  small,  lor 
allowing  the  included  air  to  escape.  The  subject 
thus  remaining  included,  and  the  wires  being  with- 
drawn, the  mould  must  hv  gradually  exposed  to  suc- 
cessive degrees  of  heat,  until  becoming  red  hot, 
whereby  the  subject  will  be  totally  consumed,  and  a 
cavity  left,  corresponding  to  the  space  occupied  by 
its  parts.  But  as  some  particles  of  dust  or  ashes 
may  remain  after  every  precaution  to  discharge  them, 
the  cavity  should  be  fillid  with  mercury,  by  which 
means  they  will  rise  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  pour- 
ed out  along  with  it.  The  mould,  when  converted 
to  use,  must  be  rendered  very  hot,  and  gently  struck 
after  receiving  the  metal,  that  access  may  be  gained 
to  all  its  parts,  and  the  expulsion  of  air  facilitated. 
After  beuig  allowed  a  sufficient  time  to  cool,  the  cast 
is  removed. 

Metallic  casts  of  large  subjects,  are  great  and  im- 
portant works,  wherein  the  concurrence  of  many 
different  circumstances  are  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  artist.  The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  methods  practised  in  casting  in  bronze, 
as  appears  from  the  beautiful  relics  still  preserved  to 
us,  and  the  description  of  the  busts  and  statues  of 
divinities  in  their  temples.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
however,  that  none  of  them  were  of  extraordinary 
size ;  that  they  were  in  general  little  if  any  larger 
than  life,  and  that  the  cobssus,  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  could  only  have  been  form- 
ed of  plates  of  metal.  S-'>me  of  the  modems  have 
peculiarly  excelled  in  this  branch  of  the  arts,  and  have 
themselves  nunutely  laid  down  the  rules  whereby  to 
obtain  a  successful  metallic  cast. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  a  model  of  the  cast  is 
built  on  a  skeleton,  composed  of  wood  or  iron,  ex- 
hibiting the  angles  and  curvatures  of  the  figure  de- 
sired. The  famous  artist,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  affirms* 
that  this  skeleton  should  be  covered,  to  nearly  the 
size  of  the  figure,  with  clay,  well  beaten  together 
with  a  quantity  of  rags,  by  an  iron  rod,  and  the  mix- 
ture thus  kept  several  months  to  macerate.  It  will 
then  form  a  paste,  which  may  be  wrought  up 
with  the  hand,  and  is  fashioned  into  shape.  When 
sufficiently  baked,  and  having  been  allowed  a  con- 
siderable time  to  dry,  that  no  contraction  may  ensue 
on  subsequent  heat,  this  rude  resemblance  of  what 
is  to  be  cast  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax,  not 
less  than  an  inch  thick,  on  which  the  artist  innprcssea 
the  exact  form  of  what  the  cast  is  meant  to  exhibit, 
and  varnishes  over  the  surface.  A  mould  is  next  pre- 
pared of  plaster,  or  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand* 
which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  of  suitable 
quality,  and  from  this  cause  the  works  of  skilful  sta- 
tuaries have  failed  ;  and  being  applied  around  the 
model,  is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry.  This 
mould,  it  is  evident,  is  to  receive  the  cast,  but  a  dif- 
ferent proceeding  from  taking  it  to  pieces  is  employ- 
ed to  obtain  a  cavity.  It  is  perforated  bv  innumer- 
able channels  through  the  >clay  to  the  turtace  of  the 
model,  which  also  are  all  filled  up  with  wax.  The 
greater  the  number,  the  more  is  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

When  the  model  is  thus  completed,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  mould,  it  is  lowerea  down  into  a  pit,  by 
means  of  a  crane,  and  a  brick  wall,  capable  of  re- 
sisting considerable  pressure,  built  around  it.  There 
it  is  expoKd  t9  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  by  which 
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the  waxen  coating  ii  melted  from  within  the  mould, 
and  runs  ofF  by  conduits,  but,  at  the  batne  time,  leave* 
the  interior  surface  corresponding  with  the  outline 
which  it  occupied.  For  a  statue  larger  than  life, 
two  days  and  nights  are  required  for  the  operation, 
during  which  time  it  is  necessary  that  the  heal  be 
moderate,  otherwibe  the  wax  might  boil  up  against 
the  mould  and  injure  it,  though  the  varni&h  contri- 
buted to  render  it  smooth  and  equal.  It  is  likewise 
necessary  that  the  pit  be  eomewhat  deeper  than  the 
height  of  the  figure,  in  order  that  the  metal  may 
rise  above  it,  and  avoid  the  imperfections  which  would 
otherwise  arise. 

All  the  previous  preparations  being  completed,  a 
briik  fire  is  kept  up  in  the  furnace,  and  the  metal 
reduced  to  a  slate  of  perfect  fusion,  the  channel  of 
coramuuication  is  opened,  and  it  begins  to  flow.  The 
numerous  conduits  introduce  it  to  the  interior  of  the 
mould,  and  the  space  before  occupied  by  the  wax  is 
speedily  fiHed.  After  the  cast  hm  stood  a  day  or 
two  to  cool,  the  mould  is  taken  off,  and  it  is  elevated 
from  the  pit  by  a  crane,  when  it  appears  altogether 
covered  by  spines.  Tliesc  are  the  metal  which  filkd 
the  channels  of  communication  ;  and  by  their  remov- 
al, and  the  subsequent  polish,  the  work  is  brought 
to  perfection. 

It  has  been  maintained^  that  the  ancients  were  <uch 
masters  of  this  branch  of  casting,  that  they  could 
take  figures  from  the  mould  free  of  spine*,  and  so 
clean  and  perfect,  as  not  to  require  finishing  by  the 
chisel  or  the  file.  But  this  has  been  denied  by  the 
mast  intelligent  among  the  moderns,  and  certainly 
it  would  be  granting  the  artist  a  wonderful  degree  of 
skill  to  suppose  it  the  case. 

Casts  of  all  different  shapes  and  sizes  may  be  ob- 
tained by  practising  this  method  in  detail.  Some 
statues  weigh  one  or  two  thousand  pounds  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  metal. 
One  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Paris,  weighing  above  60,000 
pounds,  was  obtained  from  a  single  mass  of  fused 
metal,  which  flowed  fifty  feet  between  the  furnace 
and  the  mould.  See  Dossie's  Handmaid  lo  the  Arts ; 
and  Benvenuto  Cellini  Due  Tratlati  dove  veggono 
infinili  segreti  mi  Gelt«re  le  Fif^ure  di  Brmno.     (c) 

CASTS,  IxpiAN,  denote  tlie  four  grand  tribes, 
or  orders,  into  which  the  population  has  been  divided 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  Hindoo  records 
aSbrd  no  authentic  documtnts  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  this  singular  arrangement;  and  the  earliest  Greek 
author!  who  treat  of  the  history  of  India,  content 
themselves  with  mentioning  the  fact  without  attempt- 
ing an  explanation  of  its  origin.  The  information  of 
the  Greeks  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  cor- 
rect on  this  subject  ;  for  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  Adrian,  aihrm,  that  the  Hindoos  were  divided  in- 
to seven  caste,  or  classes  :  their  mistake  has  probably 
ariKn  from  confounding  with  the  casts,  the  various 
employments  allotted  to  diiTerent  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, and  from  which  they  are  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  Hindoo  laws  to  depart.  No  fact  is  more 
clearly  ascertained,  than  that  there  never  have  existed 
but  four  casts  in  India.  The  first,  or  that  of  the 
Bramins,  (see  Brachmans,}  was  dee-tied  the  most  sa- 
cred ;  and  the  members  of  it,  had  it  for  their  pro- 
vince to  study  the  principles  .if  rt'ligion,  to  perform 
its  functions,  and  to  cultivate-  the  scicncrs.  They 
were  the  priests,  instrvtctors,  and  philosophers  oi  the 


nation.  The  members  of  the  second  order,  (the 
Ketri, )  were  intrusted  with  the  government  and  de- 
fence of  the  state.  In  peace  they  were  its  rulers  lad' 
magistrates  ;  in  war  tliey  were  the  generals  who  corn* 
roanded  itH  armies,  and  the  soldiers  who  fought  it  < 
battles.  The  third,  (theflvve.)  was  compo&rd  of  hus- 
bandmen and  merchants,  and  the  fourth,  (or  Socdra), 
of  artisans,  labourers,  and  servants. 

When  any  person  has  been  guilty  of  egregious 
misconduct,  such  as  neglecting  or  violating  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  religion,  ne  then  becomes  an  outcast 
from  his  tribe,  and  is  subjected  to  a  species  of  excom- 
munication, which  brings  along  with  it  the  mo&t  tet- 
rible  consequences.  The  persons  thus  excommuni* 
cated  are  denominated  Pariars,  and  sometimes  Chnn' 
dalas,  and  their  condition  is  inconceivably  wretched. 
"  No  person  of  any  cast  will  have  the  lea^t  com* 
munication  with  them.  If  a  pariar  approach  a 
nayr,  i.  e.  a  warrior  of  high  cast,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  he  may  put  him  to  death  with  impunity 
Water  or  milk  are  considered  as  defiled  even  by  thru 
shadow  passing  over  tliem,  and  cannot  be  used  until 
they  are  purified.  It  is  almost  impoisible  for  word* 
to  express  the  sensation  of  vileness  that  the  name  af 

Sariar  or  chandala  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo." 
Lobertson's  Disquisition  concerning  India  :  Apjiendiz. 
Though  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  pcnod  when 
this  division  into  casts  took  place,  yet  it  is  easy  to  con* 
ceive  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  originated. 
It  must  have  been  established  at  a  lime  wnen  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  offices  were  united  in  the  tame 
individual ;  for  nothing  but  the  sacrednesa  attached. 
in  early  ages,  to  the  priestly  character,  combined 
with  absolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  persoa 
who  was  thus  revered,  could  have  given  birth  to  rorh 
a  monstrous  institution,  so  contrary  to  reason,  and 
so  subversive  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  This 
evidently  carries  back  the  origin  of  the  institution 
into  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  for  it  was  only  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  world  that  this  formidable  union 
of  regal  and  sacerdotal  power  existed  in  the  persoo 
of  the  same  individual.  When  once  the  division  wo 
casts  was  established,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  it* 
continuance.  The  human  mind  needs  a  stimulus  to 
excite  it  to  any  efforts  of  excellence  ;  and  when  thu 
stimulus  is  not  only  withheld,  but  positive  dacou- 
ragements  applied,  we  can  only  expect  the  mina  t.^ 
remain  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  lasting  immaturny. 
This  effect  has  been  produced  lo  a  very  great  extent 
on  the  immense  population  of  India.  The  mind  be- 
ing chained  down  to  some  grovelling  cmploymnit, 
above  which  it  is  forbidden  to  aspire,  must  seek 
comfort  from  dismissing  even  the  consciousness  of 
exertion,  and  the  desire  of  improvement  :  and  the  &• 
voured  few,  who  are  permitted  to  explore  the  sotmts 
of  knowledge,  being  secure  of  respect  altogether  is* 
dependent  of  their  abiUties,  or  attainments,  have  but 
little  inducement  to  pursue  the  rugged  paths  of 
science. 

By  the  numerous,  subdivisions  into  what  may  be 
called  professional  classes  (for  every  individual  i* 
bound  by  the  law  to  follow  the  profession  of  hii  va- 
cestoru,)  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
mere  mechanical  operations  of  art  may  be  ex[*cte<3. 
In  this  respect  the  Hindoos  have  made  some  ap- 
proach to  that  minute  division  of  labour  which  hii 
had  so  much  influence  in  proaotmg  the  succcit  ot 
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the  arts  lad  manufactures  in  civilized  countries.  But 
none  of  tliete  plvasing  associations  occur  to  the  mind 
on  conlemplatiitg  the  perfection  of  Indian  workman- 
ship, which  never  fail  to  present  themselves  on  consi* 
denng  the  improvement  of  the  arts  in  other  countries. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  proficiency  of  the  artibt  is  in  ge- 
neral an  indication  of  eulargrment  of  understanding, 
and  of  scientific  attainments  ;  in  the  former,  it  is  ra- 
ther a  proof  of  mental  degradation,  when  we  consi- 
der that  mechanical  dexterity  in  the  arts  has  arisen 
from  the  restriction  of  the  faculties  to  one  minute 
point,  beyond  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  wan- 
der, and  m  which  they  have  attained  perfection  by 
expending  all  their  energies  in  one  unconnected  ob- 
ject. 

Dr  Robertson  having  inadvertently  said  in  his 
Duquititiou  concenung  India,  that  "  what  now  is 
in  India,  always  was  there,  and  is  likely  still  to  con- 
tinue }"  some  writers  have  set  to  work  to  confute 
him,  without  doing  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  he.  himself  has  corrected  tlie  assertion  in  a  note, 
and  admitted  that  very  considerable  changes  have 
taken  place  in  Hindoo  customs  and  manners.  We 
are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that  the 
influence  of  the  pernicious  system  of  casts  which  has 
to  long  prevailed  in  India,  is  almost  daily  dimbish- 
ing,  and  in  many  cases  is  scarcely  felt.  This  is  so 
contrary  to  what  has  been  so  frequently  asserted  on 
the  subject,  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  produce 
our  authority,  which  we  hope  will  appear  decided 
and  unexceptionable.  We  quote  from  Mr  Cole- 
brook's  Rtmarkt  on  the  Hus^ndry,  Sfc.  of  Bengal; 
a  gentleman  who  was  long  a  provincial  judge  in  In- 
dia, and  who  is  well  known  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
information  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  cus- 
toms and  literature  of  India.  **  They  (the  Hindoos) 
•re,  as  it  is  well  known,  divided  into  four  grand  classes ; 
bat  the  three  first  of  them  are  much  lets  numerous 
than  the  Soodra.  The  aggregate  of  Bramins,  Ketri, 
and  Byse,*  may  amount  at  the  most  to  a  fifth  of  the 
peculation ;  and  even  these  are  not  absolutely  re- 
stricted to  their  own  appointed  occupations.  Com- 
merce and  agriculture  are  universally  permitted  :  and 
under  the  general  designation  of  servants  of  the  other 
three  tribes,  the  Soodras  seem  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
iecute  any  onnufacture.  In  this  tribe  are  included 
not  only  the  true  Soodras,  but  also  the  several  casts 
whose  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course  of  the  four  classes.  To  these  also  their  se- 
veral occupations  were  assigned :  but  neither  are  they 
restricted  oy  rigorous  injunctions  to  their  own  ap- 
pointed occupations.  For  any  person  unable  to  pro- 
cure a  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  profes- 
■on,  may  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  calling  of  a  subor- 
dinate cast,  within  certain  limits  in  the  Rcale  of  rela- 
tive precedence  assigned  to  each  ;  and  no  forfeiture 
pa  now  incurred  by  his  intruding  into  a  superior  pro- 
jfcssion.  It  was,  indeed,  the  duty  of  the  Hindoo 
magistrate  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  inferior 
triMS  on  the  occupations  of  superior  casts  ;  but  un- 
der a  foreign  government  this  restraint  has  no  exist- 
ence. In  practice,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  limi- 
tationa  to  which  we  have  here  alluded :  daily  ob- 
aervation  shows  even  Bramins  exercising  the  menial 


profession  of  a  soodra.  We  are  aware,  that  every 
cast  forms  itself  into  clubs  or  lodges,  consisting  of  ^ 
the  several  individuals  of  that  cast,  residing  within  a  ' 
small  distance  ;  and  that  these  clubs,  or  lodges,  go- 
vern themselves  by  particular  rules  and  customs,  or 
by-laws.  But  though  some  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions, not  founded  on  religious  prejudices,  are  found 
among  their  by-laws ;  it  may  be  received  as  a  general 
maxim,  that  the  occupation,  appointed  fur  each  tribe, 
is  entitled  merely  to  a  preference.  Every  profession, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  open  to  every  description  ot 
persons ;  and  the  discouragement  arisiog  from  reli- 
^ous  prejudices,  is  not  greater  than  what  exists  in 
Great  Britain,  from  the  effects  of  municipal  and  cor- 
poration laws." — "  If  these  facts  and  observations 
be  not  considered  as  a  conclusive  refutation  of  the 
unfounded  assertion  made  on  this  subject,  we  must 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  gentleman  who 
may  have  resided  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  whe- 
ther a  change  of  occupation  and  profession  does  not 
frequently  and  indefinitely  occur  ?  Whether  Bramins- 
are  not  employed  in  the  most  servile  offices  ?  and 
whether  the  Soodra  is  not  seen  elevated  to  situations 
of  respectability  and  importance  ?  In  short,  whether 
the  assertion  above  quoted,  (respecting  the  influence  of 
the  casts  in  preventing  improvement  in  commerce  and 
agriculture,)  be  not  altogether  without  foundation.'* 
Remarks  on  the  Husbandry,  S^.  ofBengaly  p.  171  • 

From  this  passage  it  will  appear  that  another  as- 
sertion made  by  Dr  Robertson,  and  by  almost  all 
other  writers  on  Indian  casts,  is  without  founda- 
tion. He  says  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Disquisiiion, 
**  though  the  line  of  separation  be  so  drawn,  as  to 
render  the  ascent  from  an  inferior  to  a  higher  cast 
absolutely  impossible,  and  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
most  enormous  impiety,  if  one  in  a  lower  order  should 
presume  to  perform  any  function  belonging  to  those 
of  a  superior  cast ;  yet  in  certain  cases  the  pundits 
declare  it  to  be  lawful  for  persons  of  a  high  class  to 
exercise  some  of  the  occupations  allotted  to  a  class 
below  their  own,  without  losing  their  cast  by  doing 
so."  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  no  for» 
feiture  it  incwrred  by  intruding  into  a  superior  pro- 
fesnon,  and  the  Soodra  is  permitted  to  prosecute  any 
manufacture,  under  the  designation  of  servant  to  the 
superior  casts,  by  which  he  frequently  rises  to  wealth 
and  eminence ;  whilst  the  lazy  Bramin,  who  rests  sa- 
tisfied with  his  dirine  indefinsible  right  to  pre-emi- 
nence, sinks  into  poverty  and  merited  contempt. 

The  institution  of  casts,  and  the  restriction  to  par- 
ticular professions,  have  always  been  regarded  as  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  India.  From 
what  we  have  stated,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  are  so  formidable  as  is  generally  apprehended. 
The  natives  themselves  find  it  impracticable  to  ob- 
serve these  restrictions  ;  the  inconvenience  of  whick 
is  so  great,  and  their  absurdity  so  glaring,  that  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  they  have  maintained  their 
ground  so  long.  Our  Etiropean  settlers,  however, 
and  those  in  particuhr  who  have  at  present  the 
greatest  power  in  India,  have  uniformly  acted  at  if 
It  were  essential  to  the  safety  of  their  government 
to  U|ihold  the  oretent  system  of  degradation  and  su- 
perstition.    The  three  superior  casts,  the  Braminsi 
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Ketri,  and  Byse,  scarcely  amount,  when  taken  toge- 
ther, to  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  ;  and  yet  for 
the  sake  of  these,  the  great  masa  of  the  people  must 
be  doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  servitude. 
This  certainly  is  monstrous ;  but  it  is  the  natural 
system  of  despotism  whicli  founds  obedience,  as  well 
as  devotion,  in  ignorance.  W^  cannot  hope  to  see 
these  evils  remedied,  till  Britain,  or  wliatover  other 
foreign  power  obtains  the  dominion  of  India,  find  it 
expedient  to  ch'-rish  other  views  respecting  it  than 
those  of  gain  :  but  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it 
is  found  more  convenient  to  employ  the  established 
engiiic  of  saperstitton,  than  to  communicate  liberty 
and  happiness  to  so  many  millions  of  the  human 
race.     (*») 

CASUARINA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Monoecia,  and  order  Monandria.  Sie  Botanv,  p.  320. 

CATACOMBS,  are  eubterrancous  galleries  and 
chambers  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  dead. 

Most  nations  emerging  from  barbarityhave  testified 
a  pious  anxiety  respecting  the  disposal  of  their  dead, 
and  have  erected  monuments  to  perpetuate  their  re- 
membrance. Some,  instead  of  at  once  committing 
bodies  to  the  earth,  where  they  might  return  to  their 
pristine  dust,  have  deposited  them  in  natural  caves,  or 
formed  artificial  excavations  below  the  surface,  where 
they  might  be  preserved  entire  from  decay.  Such 
was  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  which  led  to  the 
const r;iction  of  catacombs  ;  and  more  recently,  the 
Ouanches,  or  aborigines  of  the  Canary  islands,  adopt- 
ed an  easier  expedient  of  depositing  their  dead  in 
caves,  where  three  or  four  hundred  bodies  may  be  seen 
collected  together. 

The  roost  ancient  catacombs  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, are  those  of  the  Thiban  kings;  as  they  can 
be  traced  during  a  period  of  .'JOOO or  4-(XX)  y«ars.  In 
the  age  of  Diodorus,  long  after  the  city  of  Thebea 
itself  was  destroyed,  it  appears  that  1 7  of  4-7,  the  ori- 
ginal number,  still  remained  ;  and  Strabo  also  speaks 
of  about  40  sepulchres  of  the  Theban  kings. 

The  Egyptians,  believing  that  if  the  human  body 
could  be  kept  entire,  it  would  be  revisited  by  the 
soul,  contrived,  by  means  of  embalming,  to  preserve 
it  from  decay.  Then  it  was  deposited  in  catacombs 
excavated  in  the  earth,  to  await  the  return  of  the  ani- 
mating principle.  Hence  resulted  those  wonderfully 
extensive  and  intricate  subterraneous  galleries  and 
chambers  which  have  remained  to  the  present  day. 

Excavations  are  always  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
most  extensive  cities;  and  they  are  also  seen  in  remote 
and  sequestered  places.  But  those  of  Thebes,  from 
the  rcputtd  splendour  of  the  city,  have  been  viewed 
with  peculiar  interest  during  many  succeeding  ages. 

The  whole  chain  of  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thebes  is  penetrated  for  almost  three-fourths 
of  their  height,  by  an  incredible  number  of  openings, 
leading  to  an  immense  labyrinth  of  catacombs.  Those 
of  the  kings,  of  which  the  same  number  can  proba- 
bly still  be  recogni'jed  as  described  by  Diodorus,  oc- 
cupy a  deep  ravine,  flanked  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  Lybicus.  They  are 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  paces  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nile,  and  were  gamed  by  an  artificial  pas- 
iage. 

Proceeding  along  the  Yalley,  the  traveller  uncx^ 
pectedly  discovers  openings  in  the  ground,  with  a 
gate-way  in  a  simple  square  frame ;  au  ellipse  bearing 


a  beetle,  or  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  hawk^s  heiA, 
is  seen  in  the  upper  part,  and  beyond  its  edge  two 
figures  kneeling  in  the  act  of  adoration.  Eacn  gate« 
way  in  the  valley  is  an  introduction  to  a  gaOery, 
leading  to  the  royal  sepulchre.  At  the  distance  of^ 
forty  paces  within  is  another  gateway  opening  to  a 
second  gallery  as  broad  as  the  first,  and  24  feet  ia 
length  ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  these  galleries  ttm-] 
small  chambers,  A  third  gallery  Eucceeds,  commu* 
nicating  with  a  chamber  18  feet  square,  abore  the  le« 
vel  of  tlie  other  apartments  ;  from  it  is  an  eatraocc 
to  a  gallery,  which,  added  to  a  subsequent  one,  it  61 
paces  in  length.  At  their  extremity  is  a  comdor  of 
16  paces,  leading  to  a  chamber  eleven  paces  M|iiarr, 
connected  by  a  short  gallery  to  another  chamber  of' 
the  same  size.  The  royal  sarcophagus  is  next  seeo* 
in  a  spacious  saloon  twenty  feet  square.  But  beyond 
this  is  even  another  chamber,  of  still  larger  dimen- 
sions. Hence  the  intricacy  of  such  subterraneoua 
passages  may  be  conceived,  the  total  length  of  the 
excavation  here  spoken  of  being  225  paces.  It  i« 
not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  all  thr  cata- 
combs of  the  kings  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  aa 
equal  opportunities  have  been  wanting  to  aacertaia 
the  fact. 

The  whole  sarcophagi  have  long  ago  been  viola- 
ted, and  the  bodies  of  the  kings  carried  away  or  de- 
stroyed. But  their  enormous  size,  and  the  nigged 
way  through  which  they  were  necessarily  conducted, 
must  excite  our  admiration.  One  consists  of  a  huge 
mass  of  granite,  IG  feet  long,  six  broad,  and  eight 
high.  I'he  lid  is  also  a  single  block  of  stone,  bor- 
ing the  efEgy  of  a  king.  The  sarcophagus  baa  bera 
worked  in  the  place  which  it  now  occupies ;  wbidi 
would  seem  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  already  incredible* 
of  conveyance  over  the  mountains,  and  along  the  pas* 
sages  below.  But  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that 
territory  had  always  some  stupendous  work  in  viewi 
and  which  it  would  require  ages  of  our  compara- 
tively feeble  faculties  to  accomplish. 

Though  all  the  royal  sepulchres  have  been  viola- 
ted, the  French  traveller,  M.  Dcnon,  found  the  fug* 
ment  of  a  mummy  in  one,  and  also  an  ancient  patera. 
VVc  believe  that  nothing  besides  has  for  agts  been 
discovered  here,  which  shews  how  carefully  the  later 
Egyptians*  or  more  modern  Arabs,  have  ransacked 
them. 

The  whole  extent  of  catacombs  is  covered  with 
hieroglyphics  and  paintings,  generally  in  fretco,  of 
the  most  fantastic  figures,  from  which  the  grotesque 
of  the  Romans  is  supposed  to  have  been  denvrd. 
But  the  preservation  of  these  figures  is  woodrrful, 
considering  how  probable  it  is,  that  four  thousanil 
years  may  have  elapsed  since  their  execution.  The 
paintings  were  as  fresh,  to  all  appearance,  as  on  tlte 
day  when  they  were  executed,  in  eight  lately  visited* 
except  in  two  places  where  ihcy  were  injured  by  the 
access  of  rain.  It  is  said  that  the  Romans  endeavour' 
ed  to  remove  one  of  the  royal  sarcophagi  from  its  Mte, 
and  levelled  the  ground  below  it,  to  facOitate  ibcir 
undertaking. 

The  other  catacombs  in  the  same  chain  of  mouo* 
tains  are  usually  on  a  similar  plan,  especially  tboie 
conjectured  to  nave  been  appropriated  for  the  poor. 
Fri»m  an  op«-ning  towards  the  east,  a  passage  about 
20  feet  long  proceeds  in  a  straight  Line,  or  turui  off 
at  an  angle,  supported  by  pillar«  or  pilaatcr a.  At  ibc 
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ambf.  extremity  of  tliii  ^alleiy  is  a  pit  from  40  to  GO  feet 
'^^  deep,  communicating  with  long  subterraneous  passa- 
ges, rudely  shapen  in  the  rock,  which  terminate  in  a 
chamber  about  .30  feet  square. 

The  catacombs  of  the  more  opulent  ranks  of  the 
ancient  Thebans,  or  their  immediate  successors, 
were  lower  on  the  mountain.  In  proportion  as  the 
height  of  the  excavation  increases,  they  arc  more 
richly  decorated :  the  colours  of  the  paintings  are 
brilliant,  and  the  sculptures  elegant  and  v^cll-deiined. 
Among  the  innumerable  subjects  displayed  through- 
oat  the  catacombs,  one  chamber  is  devoted  to  war- 
like weapons,  another  to  the  implements  of  husband- 
ry, or  a  representation  of  agricultural  operations.  AH 
ordinary  occupations  or  amusements  are  exhibited ; 
hunting,  fishing,  traflicking,  and  thtf  like.  Yellow  fi- 
gures are  executed  on  a  blue  ground  in  the  royal  cata- 
combs, with  as  much  taste  as  modern  edifices  would  re- 
quire. Headless  trunks  are  seen ;  black  men  who  had 
fuffered  decollation,  and  also  their  executioners  hold- 
ing a  sword  coloured  red.  Sometimes  religious  or  fu- 
nereal processions  are  exhibited,  sometimes  games  or 
imaginary  subjects.  The  most  singular  and  appa- 
renuy  absurd  figures  are  displayed.  Those  of  men 
larger  than  life,  or  dwindling  to  a  pigmy  size,  men 
with  the  heads  of  birds  or  beasts,  or  asses  raised 
on  their  hind  legs.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that 
the  history  of  each  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  depo- 
sited in  the  catacombs  may  be  traced  on  the  walls, 
and  that  the  paintings  represent  their  occupations 
in  life. 

Mummies  are  still  found  in  the  Theban  catacombs, 
not  in  niches,  but  resting  on  beds  formed  entirely  of 
small  images  of  baked  earth.  They  are  swathed  up, 
and  lie  in  regular  order  on  the  ground.  Almost  the 
whole  of  these  cemeteries  have  been  rifled  of  their 
contents,  either  in  search  of  treasure,  or  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  the  resin  with  which  the  head  and  belly 
of  the  mummies  are  filled.  Hence  the  passages  are 
obstructed  by  heaps  of  bones  and  decaying  fragments 
of  mortality,  and  it  is  rarely  that  an  entire  mummy  is 
discovered.  Nevertheless  there  are  still  some,  such 
as  those  just  mentioned,  which  until  lately  were  un- 
disturbed ;  and  on  removing  the  bands  in  which  they 
were  swathed,  some  rolls  of  the  ancient  papyrus,  in 

Stod  preservation,  were  found.  The  nails  both  of 
e  hands  and  feet  are  gilt  in  many  mummies,  and 
•ometimes  two  rolls  are  seen,  which  are  supposed  to 
contain  a  certain  form  or  order  of  prayers  for  the  de- 
ceased. 

A  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
Eilethia,  is  also  penetrated  by  numerous  catacombs, 
the  entrance  to  each  (if  which  is  guarded  by  two  fi- 
ffuret  armed  with  clubs,  in  the  sides  of  an  arch  which 
forms  the  gateway.  In  one  of  these  recesses  are  sta- 
tues of  men  and  women  as  large  as  life.  But  it  is 
chiefly  by  paintings,  as  before,  that  the  walls  are  or- 
namentea  \  and  wnile  the  different  operations  of  life 
are  performed,  persons  are  always  present,  apparently 
recording  them  in  writine.  Here  are  seen  men  har- 
ness^ to  draw  the  plougn,  bird-catchiog,  vessels  un- 
der sail,  81)4  the  performance  of  music.  The  larger 
human  figures  are  about  eighteen  inches  high,  the 
smaller  only  eight.  The  men  are  painted  red,  and 
their  clothing  »  a  girdle  encirchng  the  waist,  which 
fills  to  the  kneea :  the  women  are  painted  yeUow, 


and  are  attired  in  a  tunic  reaching  from  the  bosom  to  .Catacombi. 
the  ancles.     The  children  are  naked.  "*""V"^ 

From  the  anxiety  with  which  mummies  were  sought 
by  European  nations,  the  Arabs  have  made  a  kind  of 
property  of  catacombs,  and  frequently  prevent  the 
access  of  the  curious  ;  or  practising  air  imposture  on 
them,  a  mummy  is  secretly  conveyed  to  a  well  known 
catacomb,  and  the  deluded  traveller  uught  to  believe 
that  he  is  its  original  discoverer. 

Next  to  the  Egyptian  catacombs,  the  most  ex- 
tensive with  which  the  modems  are  acquainted  are 
those  of  ancient  Rome.  Though  their  antiquity  per- 
haps is  not  equal  to  that  of  some  others  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  an  unusual  interest  is  excited 
by  their  containing  the  remains  of  a  people,  who  had 
rendered  themselves  so  illustrious,  and  whose  history 
is  so  familiar  to  our  knowledge. 

The  Roman  catacombs  are  of  great  extent.  Some 
maintain,  that,  entering  close  to  the  city,  they  stretch 
several  leagues  beyond  it ;  but  the  precise  destination 
and  limits  of  these,  if  they  actually  do  exist,  are  not 
ascertained.  Some  others  have  for  centuries  been  fre- 
quently explored :  in  the  course  of  which  a  zealous 
antiquarian,  Anthony  Bosio,  who  has  amply  elucida- 
ted uis  subject,  ventured  to  pass  entire  days  within 
them>  had  provisions  carried  there,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  danger  of  the  enterprise,  traversed  their 
utmost  extremities.  Yet  the  hazard  of  this  is  great : 
persons  have  been  known  to  lose  their  way ;  and  the 
passages  are  of  such  intricacy,  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
penetrate  their  recesses  without  a  clue. 

The  catacombs  of  Rome,  like  those  of  most  other 
places,  are  long,  narrow,  subterraneous  galleries,  cros- 
sing each  other  at  right  angles,  or  passing  off  oblique- 
ly. Chambers  at  each  side  occasionally  appear, 
and  a  glimmering  of  light  is  admitted  by  openings 
above,  distant  by  intervals  of  300  yards  or  more. 
But  in  the  interior  it  is  dark  as  night.  The  excava- 
tions are  invariably  under  the  earth,  in  the  puzzolaua 
whereon  the  city  is  built :  they  are  necessarily  nar- 
row to  preserve  the  roof,  and,  in  some  parts,  are 
vaulted.  Nevertheless  the  earth  frequently  detaches 
itself  from  above,  and  obstructs  the  passages,  or  to- 
tally blocks  them  up.  There  are  cavities  along  each 
side,  which  have  formerly  been  appropriated  tor  the 
reception  of  lamps  ;  and  deep  niches  penetrate  into 
the  walls,  wherein  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  were 
deposited.  These  niches  are  invariably  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  individual;  those  of  women  and  chil- 
dren being  smaller  than  the  rest. 

The  bodies  are  regularly  arranged  in  one  tier  of 
niches  above  another,  along  the  sides  of  the  galleries, 
each  nich  of  sufficient  capacity  according  to  the  num- 
ber it  was  required  to  contain,  and  closed  at  the  foot 
by  a  single  brick.  In  general,  the  galleries  can  ad- 
mit of  a  man  traversing  them  with  facility,  and  there 
two  or  three  rows  of  niches  are  seen  :  in  some  places 
they  are  more  lofty  ;  and  Bosio  relates,  that  one 
which  he  discovereid  was  so  high,  as  to  receive 
eight  or  ten  bodies  above  each  other  in  the  sides. 
Parts  of  the  same  gallery,  however,  were  so  low,  that 
he  had  to  advance  bending  downwards,  or  crawling 
on  his  breast,  to  the  different  streets  and  passages  ; 
probably  the  consequence  of  the  superincumbent 
earth  having  given  way. 

The  cement  by  which  the  tomba  are  doled}  unless 
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C>ticomb«.  where  yielding  from  too  great  desiccation,  is  yet  en- 
^^"Y"^^  tire  ;  and  on  removine  the  brick  to  inspect  the  inte- 
rior, the  skeletons  of  the  deceased  appear  in  good 
preservation.  In  elucidation  of  tikis  fact,  let  us  quote 
the  words  of  an  adventurous  explorer,  who  recently 
penetrated  thew  gloomy  mansions.  "  The  bnck 
obstructing  the  aperture  of  a  catacomb  beinjr  remo- 
ved, a  body,  apparently  that  of  a  young  woman,  was 
discovered.  Even  yet  all  the  teeth  were  preserved  in 
her  jaws.  Her  bones  were  totally  conTed  with  sta- 
lactites, exhibiting  a  most  singular  spectacle  j  for  the 
light,  reflected  by  the  motion  of  the  torches,  seemed 
to  animate  the  body,  and  the  image  of  the  spectator 
was  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  by  the  most  entire 
portion  of  the  skull."—"  Another  tomb  was  open- 
ed, wherem  a  skeleton,  turned  towards  the  east,  was 
seen.  The  hands  were  crossed  on  the  breast,  and 
but  few  teeth  were  in  the  jaws  :  it  seemed  to  be  that 
of  an  old  man.  When  my  guide  stretched  one  arm 
to  the  head,  and  the  other  to  the  feet,  designing  to 
raise  the  skeleton,  it  immediately  fell  into  a  whitish 
humid  dust.  Nothing  except  the  substance  of  the 
teeth,  which  were  eleven  in  number,  remained  :  the 
whole  skeleton  had  vanished  from  view."  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  it  is  proved  by  numerous  in- 
stances, while  the  remainder  of  the  body  is  utterly 
decomposed  and  resolved  into  the  elements,  the  teeth 
continue  entire,  their  enamel  white  and  perfect.  But 
though  it  be  also  known,  that  the  human  hair  re- 
mains an  extraordinary  time  in  preservation,  none  is 
seen  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  Skeletons  are  ob- 
served there,  the  hands  of  which  are  not  crossed  on 
the  breast. 

The  catacombs  of  Rome,  besides  the  tombs,  con- 
tain edifices,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  most  preva- 
lent superstitions,  were  churches,  and  where,  it  is 
probable,  the  mysteries  of  the  earlier  Christians  were 
celebrated.  Maiiy  inscriptions  are  still  extant,  and 
elegantly  sculptured  sarcophagi  have  been  obtained 
from  these  catacombs.  But  above  all»  they  abound 
with  paintings  in  fresco,  representing,  like  those  of 
Egypt,  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects  :  and  sepulchral 
lamps,  as  also  vases  and  lachrymatories,  are  frequent- 
ly discovered  in  tombs  which  have  escaped  the  pillage 
of  the  more  barbarous  ages. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  describe  the  sarco- 
phagi, as  two  of  beautiful  workmanship  in  Parian 
marble  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Bosio  and 
other  antiquarians  :  one  bearing  the  name  of  Junius 
Bassus,  the  other  that  of  Probus  and  Proba,  both  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  century.  Some  others  removed 
from  their  original  site,  now  serve  for  baptismal  fonts 
in  Rome.  The  inscriptions  are  generally  short  and 
expressive  ;  or  explain  the  kind  of  tomb  acquired  by 
the  deceased,  whether  a  bisomus  to  contain  two  bo- 
dies, or  a  trisomus  for  three  :  and  accordingly  the 
bones  of  two  or  three  individuals  are  still  recognised 
in  several  of  the  niches.  These  inscriptions  are  chief- 
ly on  black  or  white  marble,  some  are  in  gilding, 
and  some  painted  red.  Their  grammatical  errors,  and 
orthographical  peculiarities,  have  presented  great 
difficulties  to  a  learned  member  of  the  academy  of 
Cortona,  by  whom  the  catacombs  were  visited  in 
1805  ;  but  had  he  referred  to  the  works  of  Mabil- 
Ion,  to  the  treatise  on  the  Diplomatic  Science  by  the 
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two  Benedictines,  and  especially  to  manti scripts  of 
genuine  antiquity,  his  difficulties  would   h.nve  eatily 
been  solved.      It  is  chiefly  religious  subjects  that  are 
painted  in- the  catacombs,  and  these  principaUy  in  the 
cubicolar  or  lateral  chambers.     By  religious  sutMects, 
we  mean  those  which  are  taken  from  scripture  hiitiK 
ry,  such  a?  Moses  striking  the  rock,  Abraham  about 
to  sacrifice  hia  son,  or  Daniel  in  the  hon's  den.  Jonas 
swallowed  and   vomited  by  the  whale,  is  a  favourite 
subji'Ct.     Descending  later,  Christ  is  seen  amidft  the 
doctors  in  the  temple,  or  restoring  LTi/arua  to  life. 
But,  by  a  strange  association,  Orpheus  is  at  the  same 
time  depicted  with  hia  lyre,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
earth  flocking  around   him  to   listen   to   his   itnuni. 
Bosio  has  particularly  specified  a  painting  of  the  ni. 
ked  bust  of  a  yoiing  man  of  comely  appearance.   Hii 
skin  tends  to  an  oRve  colour,  he  hag  large  blue  eye» 
and  fair  hair,  a  thin  scanty  beard,  and  a  large  noK. 
On  each  side,  is  a   full  length  female  figure  with  a 
written  roll  in  her  hand  ;  and  on  an  arch  above  him, 
triumphal  cars,  drawn  by  several  horses  abreast,  and 
driven  by  charioteers,  bearing  a  palm  branch,  and  a 
crown  or  garland.     There  are  besides,  figures  of  ric 
tury  in  the  air,  and  other  emblems.     Here  also,  as  in 
the   Egyptian  catacombs,  the  common  operations  of 
life  are  trpresented  :  funereal  repasts,  bearing  bur- 
dens, teams  of  oxen  draggjing  weights,  children  ga- 
thering fruit,  or  engaged  in  puerile  sports. 

Burnt  bones  mixed  with  ashes  are  fjund  m  eases. 
Glass,  and  earthen  vessels  and  instruments  of  tortnrt, 
have  all  been  recovered  from  the  catacombs. 

With  respectlolhc  precise  acra  when  these  cemeteries 
were  constructed,  and  the  persons  for  whose  recep- 
tion they  were  approprijied,  we  arc  opposed  by  many 
uncertainties.  Some  ascribe  them  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, others  bring  them  to  a  period  about  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  there  are  not  wanting  intelligent  anti- 
quarians, by  whom  they  are  considered  as  devoted  al- 
most solely  for  a  secret  deposit  of  those  who  suffer- 
ed martyrdom,  while  the  rage  of  persecution  threat- 
ened the  extirpation  of  Christians.  It  is  possible  that 
all  the  three  opinions  are  right.  Though  crematiott 
was  general  among  the  Romans,  we  do  not  leani 
that  it  was  universally  practised  :  Children  were  not 
burnt,  nor  those  in  a  slate  of  servitude ;  and  besides, 
if  we  may  credit  Pliny,  this  custom  wtm  introdu- 
ced long  after  the  building  of  the  city.  Inscrip- 
tions  prove,  that  many  who  were  not  Christians  were 
interred  here  ;  and  numerous  emblems,  epitaphs*  and 
histories  shew,  that  it  was  a  sepulchre  for  ChristianSf 
among  whom  were  martyrs.  The  academician  of 
Cortona  saw  a  skull,  which  he  conjectured  to  haff 
been  violently  separated  from  the  vertebra  of  tht 
neck  ;  and  Busio,  to  whom  we  have  so  often  refer* 
red,  relates,  that  in  opening  a  tomb,  he  found  a  sknl 
cleft  by  a  hatchet,  still  sticking  in  it,  and  observed 
others  apparently  fractured  by  violence.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  bury  the  implement  of  death  or  of 
torture  along  with  the  deceased ;  a  custom  ascribed 
to  the  Jews  on  interment  of  malefactors.  In  another 
part  of  the  catacombs  there  was  found  a  horribk 
kind  of  pincers,  with  which  the  flesh  was  torn  froa 
the  bones  of  martyrs ;  and  also  vessels  full  of  con- 
crete blood,  which  crumbled  to  earth,  but  on  betog 
wetted  immediately  shewed  its  crimson  hue.    Some  3 
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b«-  the  Roman  emperors  were  deposited  in  the  catacombs 
■^  of  the  Vatican.  There  the  body  of  Honorius  was  disco- 
vered 1 144  years  subsequent  to  his  decease,  with  many 
jewels  and  ornaments  in  his  tomb,  weighing  forty 
pounds  of  solid  gold.  It  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Cicero's  Orations,  that  the  catacombs  of  Rome  were 
not  in  his  time  the  ordinary  places  of  sepulchre :  but 
it  is  concludedi  that,  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  they  were  the  common  cemetery  of  the  city 
for  several  hundred  years ;  that  the  custom  was  then 
interrupted,  and  occasionally  revived,  as  is  seen  by  an 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Theobald  bishop 
of  Ostia,  who  died  in  1158.  It  appears,  that  some 
sarcophagi  have  received  bodies  for  which  they  were 
not  origmally  designed,  and  that  inscriptions  of  far 
more  recent  date  than  the  period  of  interment  have 
been  engraven  on  certain  tablets. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  catacombs  served 
both  as  a  place  of  performing  their  religious  myste- 
ries, and  for  a  retreat  to  the  Christians  during  per- 
secution. Gregory  of  Tours  relates,  that  two  mar* 
tyrs  having  been  interred  in  a  certain  crypt  or  nich, 
which  was  greatly  resorted  to  by  Christians  on  days 
of  festival  as  a  consecrated  spot,  one 'of  the  Roman 
emperors  watched  their  motions.  When  the  greatest 
number  had  collected  together,  he  ordered  a  wall 
to  be  suddenly  built  against  the  entrance  to  the  ca- 
tacombs, and  covered  By  a  hill  of  sand.  The  mi- 
serable devotees  wen  thus  condemned  to  a  cruel  and 
inevitable  death  ;  but  when  persecution  ceased,  and 
thfir  bones  were  discovered,  the  place  was  held  in 
still  greater  veneration. 

One  part  of  the  catacombs  is  supposed  to  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  Jews  inhabiting  Rome. 
The  inscriptions  are  in  Greek,  which  indeed  are  fre- 
<}uent  throughout  the  whole  recesses  }  but  this  is  not 
supposed  to  invalidate  the  fact. 

Among  the  various  catacombs  with  which  certain 
parts  of  the  world  abound,  those  of  Malta  are  in 
the  highest  preservation.  They  are  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  so  white  and  entire,  as  to  seem  just  newly  exe- 
cuted. The  smallneas  of  the  galleries,  admitting  only 
•  one  person  at  a  time,  their  nearly  equal  distribution, 
circular  vaults,  niches  for  lamps  for  illuminating  the 
passages,  and  the  regularity  of  the  tombs,  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  have  been  purposely  excavated. 

Regular  parallel  streets,  recesses,  and  chambers, 
Are  seen  in  the  catacombs  of  Syracuse,  the  roof  of 
the  latter  being  flat,  circular,  and  vaulted,  with  a  hole 
at  the  top  to  admit  light.  The  tombs,  many  of 
which  are  excavated  from  solid  stone,  are  ranged 
around  in  regular  order.   Some  of  these  chambers  ap- 

Jjear  to  have  had  a  door,  by  which  they  could  be 
ocked  up  by  their  various  owners.  Tne  door  of 
certain  catacombs  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  is  a  large 
thick  flat  stone,  moving  on  two  pivots  as  hinges. 

Catacombs  have  been  devoted  not  only  to  receive 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  human  race,  but  even  the 
carcases  of  the  brute  creation.  Man,  ever  supersti- 
tious and  fearful,  has  sought  to  propitiate  the 
Deity  by  the  adoration  of  inanimate  plants,  of  gro- 
velling reptiles,  or  beasts  of  the  earth.  The  an- 
-cient  £gyptians  have  formed  immense  excavations,  in 
which  to  deposit  mummies  of  jackals,  mice,  croco- 
diles, birds,  and  fishes,  with  as  much  care  as  they  be- 
stowed on  their  own  friends  and  relatives.     The  ibis, 
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in  particular,  being  an  object  of  veneration,  has  teen  CataromlM 
embalmed  in  thousands  in  the  extensive  catacombs  of  " 
Memphis.  The  galleries  there  divide  into  many 
brancnes,  with  recesses  on  each  side,  about  six  feet 
by  eight  in  size,  containing  rows  of  baked  earth- 
en urns  or  pots,  somewhat  of  a  conical  form,  all  a- 
long  the  walls.  In  each  of  these,  which  is  from  12 
to  20  inches  high,  is  a  mummy  of  the  sacred  bird, 
frequently  in  perfect  preservation,  and  exhibiting  all 
the  original  colours  of  the  plumage.  The  pots  arc 
regularly  arranged,  tier  over  tier,  in  regular  order. 

Almost  all  catacombs  have  been  violated  in  search 
of  treasure,  and  they  have  sometimes  been  converted 
to  less  pacific  purposes  than  for  mansions  of  the  dead. 
It  is  not  long  since  a  formidable  band  of  robbers  was 
organized  in  those  of  Rome,  by  a  Portuguese  lead- 
er, who,  on  the  day  of  their  admission  to  his  corps, 
impressed  certain  mystic  characters  on  the  arm  of 
each  with  a  hot  iron.  They  stored  up  provisions 
for  leveral  months,  and  have  been  known  to  remain 
above  fifteen  days  unseen  in  their  subterraneous  re- 
treats among  the  tombs.  After  committing  innumer- 
able depredations,  their  leader  having  endeavoured  to 
save  a  Portuguese  gentleman  who  was  attacked,  some 
of  his  party  were  displeased,  and  fired  upon  him  : 
he  returned  their  fire  ;  they  fled,  and  the  whole  se- 
parated, never  to  meet  again.  The  French,  also, 
during  their  invasion  of  Egypt,  frequently  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  catacombs.  See  Diodorus  <S/culut, 
lib.  i.  cap.  4.  ;  Denon  Voyage  dans  I'Egi/pte;  Po- 
cock's  Travels ;  Norden's  Travels  ;  Ripaud,  Jieport 
of  the  Commission  I  Gregorius  Turoncnsis  de  gloria 
marturum  ;  Bosio  Roma  Solieranea.  Vouagc  dans 
les  Caiacombes  de  Rome;  D'Orville  Siculn;  Houel 
Voyage  pitloresquei  Mack  Gregory  On  the  Sepulchres 
of  the  Ancients.     Ic) 

catalogue; S  of  Stars.  See  Astronomy, 
and  Star. 

CATALONIA,  a  province  of  Spain.  It  occu- 
pies the  north-east  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and 
18  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  se- 
parate it  from  France  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  south  by  Valencia,  and  by  Arragon 
on  the  west ;  extending  from  east  to  Avest  about  40 
leagues,  and  44  from  south>wcst  to  north-east.  This 
province  is  almost  throughout  extremely  mountain- 
ous, but  interspersed  with  many  rich  and  well-culti- 
vated plains  and  Tallies,  which  are  watered  and  fer- 
tUized  by  numerous  rivers.  Its  mountains,  however, 
are  merely  branches  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  stretch- 
ing far  into  the  country,  form  second- rate  mountains, 
of  which  the  chief  are,  Mon-Negre,  Valgorguina, 
San-Gran,  Alsinellas,  Requesens,  Monseny,  and 
Montserrat.  Of  these,  Montserrat  is  the  most  re- 
markable, both  for  its  situation,  its  appearance,  and 
the  composition  and  arrangement  of  its  rocks.  It  is 
about  3S00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ap- 
pears to  stand  completely  insulated  and  unconnected 
with  any  other  mountain,  rearing  its  base  and  rugged 
head  above  a  hilly  country,  like  a  pile  of  Gothic 
spires.  Its  huge  cliffs  shoot  up  to  a  stupendous  ele- 
vation, and  their  blanched  and  naked  summits  are 
split  into  a  variety  of  shapes.  Some  of  these  rocks 
are  composed  of  limestone  of  different  colours,  ce- 
mented together  by  sand  and  a  yellow  calcareous 
earth,  and  others  of  freestone  and  white  quartz, 
4k 
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Catalonia,    mixed  vritb  touchstone ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  Montier* 
^■"V^^  rat  is  evidently  formed  of  that  species  of  aggregation, 
known  to  naturalists  by  the  mme  of  pudding  ttone. 

Though  most  of  the  mountain  appears  blanched 
and  barren,  yet  the  interstices  among  the  chffs  pre- 
sent the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  These  spaces 
are  &lled  with  cloae  ivoods  and  deciduous  trees,  in- 
termingled with  aromatic  shrubs  and  flowers,  which 
are  nourished  by  the  rich  earth  which  is  dissolved, 
and  washed  down  from  the  rocka  by  the  rains.  The 
great  varitty  of  plants  with  which  these  woods  a- 
bound,  would  amply  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  bo- 
tanist. There  are  few  evergreens  in  Europe,  that 
may  not  be  found  here  ;  and  when  Mr  Swinburne 
visited  Montserrat  in  1775,  the  apothecary  of  the 
convent  had  a  Ust  of  437  species  of  plants,  and  40 
of  trees,  which  grew  in  its  clefts.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  scarcity  of  water.  It  is  even  supposed  that 
there  is  no  spring  in  the  whole  mountain  ;  and  the 
streamlets  wnich  are  sometimes  seen  to  descend  from 
its  sides,  are  said  to  proceed  from  reservoirs  formed 
by  the  rain  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  running 
in  a  bed  of  porous  stones  that  lies  across  the  middle 
of  it.  Besides  the  convent  of  Montserrat,  which  is- 
situated  in  a  large  cleft  on  the  eastern  face  of  the 
mountain,  there  are  fiften  hermitages  scattered  over 
its  surface,  some  of  which  are  placed  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  the  rocks,  and  in  cavities  hewn  out  of 
the  highest  -chfTs.  Between  Figueras  and  Gcrona, 
are  two  mountains  standing  together,  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  uniformity.  They  are  both  of  an 
equal  height,  and  uf  a  pyramidal  form;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Bowles,  have  all  the  signs  of  ancient  vol- 
canoes. But  the  greatest  curiosity  of  this  province 
ra  the  mountain  of  Salt,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cardona, 
which  is  about  500  feet  high,  without  a  cleft  or 
crevice,  and  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference.  It 
►is  composed  almost  cnlirdy  of  salt,  which  is  very 
white,  except  a  small  quantity  of  a  reddish  and  of  a 
bluish  cast  ;  and  its  side,  which  stands  close  to  the 
river  Cardonero,  is  nearly  perpendicular.  Of  the 
substance  of  this  mountain,  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
dona make  a  variety  of  articles  tor  sale,  such  as  al- 
tars, iij^ures  of  saints,  crosses,  chandeliers,  sak-cel- 
lars,  &c.  which  are  a«  clear  as  crystal,  but  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  equally  lasting. 

The  other  mountains  of  Catatonia  contain  nume- 
rous and  valuable  minerals.  Marbles  are  found  in 
great  variety,  and  are  wrought  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  There  are  several  iron  mines  near  Alins  and 
Taull ;  lead  mines  near  TBrtosa ;  and  of  its  nume- 
rous coal  mines,  that  of  Clansa  is  the  best.  Ame- 
thysts, topazes,  and  coloured  crystals,  are  found 
near  Vicq,  which  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
goldsmiths  of  Barcelona,  and  there  are  alio  mines  of 
antimony,  copper,  tin,  alum,  vitriol,  silver,  and  one 
of  eotd.  Among  its  mineral  waters,  the  most  re- 
markable cold  springs  are  those  of  Monistrol,  Vail 
de  Ebron,  Tortosa,  and  Rivas :  and  its  principal  hot 
springs  are  at  Caldas,  Garriga,  Gerona,  Enpluga,  and 
ToreUo. 

Catalonia  is  watered  by  twentj-six  rivers,  of  which 
the  chief  are  the  Ebro,  which  is  the  largest,  and  is 
very  important  for  its  navigation,  the  Scgra,  the 
Llubregat,  the  Cervera,  the  Fluvia,  the  Ter,  the 
Muga,  the  Tordera,  the  Bezos,  and  the  Noya- 
Thougb  the  soil  of  this  province  be  more  ungrate- 


ful, and  more  interrupted  with  mountain!  aad  rock* 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  provinces,  yet  agricuU 
ture  is  here  belter  understood,  and  more  successfully 
and  universally  practised,  than  in  any  other  part  o£ 
Spain.  The  plains  and  vallies  arc  intersected  by  ou> 
merous  canals,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  m 
which  the  Catalonians  particularly  excel,  and  which 
is  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  In 
some  cantons,  indeed,  this  art  is  carried  to  very  great 
perfection  ;  and  a  regular  police  is  established  for 
conducting  and  distributing  the  waters.     Every  pro* 

firietor  enjoye  the  right  of  irrigating  his  land  for  i 
imited  time,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  properly ; 
and  for  this  privilege  he  pays  an  annual  duty,  which 
is  expended  in  keeping  up  the  canals,  and  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  the  commissioners.  The  districts  most 
remarkable  for  ft-nility  and  cultivation,  are,  the  coun- 
try about  Lerida,  the  plains  of  Urgel,  Valicz,  and 
Iqualada  ;  the  environs  of  Cervera,  the  Campo  de 
Tarragona,  and  Ampurdan.  The  industry  of  the 
Catalonians,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  plains. 
The  mountains  are  improved  by  their  skill  and  la- 
bour ;  and  even  craggy  cliffs,  which  seem  to  have 
been  destined  for  ever  to  be  the  habitation  of  the 
chamois,  are  converted  by  their  exertions  into  vine- 
yards, cultivated  fields,  and  valuable  forests.  In 
many  places  they  carry  up  earth  to  fix  the  young 
vine  in,  and  rather  than  suffer  a  good  patch  of  soil 
to  remain  useless,  they  sometimes  let  one  another 
down  from  the  brow  of  the  rock  by  ropes.  Plant- 
ing is  a  favourite  improvement,  and  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  attention  with  the  Catalonian  landlurds.  Thej 
vie  with  each  other  in  multiplying  trees  of  every 
kind.  Plantations  of  beeches,  elms,  poplars^  pine*, 
and  oaks,  are  consequently  numerous  and  thriving ; 
and  cork  trees  are  so  plentiful,  that  Catalonia  is  able 
to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe  with  this  important 
article.  Fruit  trees  of  every  description  are  reared 
in  great  abundance,  particularly  in  the  beautiful  gar- 
den on  the  banks  of^  the  Scgra,  the  Llobrrgat,  and 
the  Ampurdan,  and  between  Matavo  and  Barcclooa^ 
and  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  almonds,  filberts,  applcs» 
walnuts,  and  chesnuts,  are  common  throughout  the 
province.  Grain  of  every  kind  is  raised  bere,  hot 
the  crops  are  liable  to  frequent  burstings  and  mil* 
dew,  and  the  wheat  harvest  is  seldom  sufBcient  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  obliged 
to  draw  supplies  from  other  countries.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  has  of  late  considerably  decreased,  front 
the  idea  that  it  produces  an  cSect  upon  the  auso' 
sphere  very  prejudicial  to  the  health ;  and  the  people 
of  Ampurdan,  who  were  its  first  victims,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  irritation,  debtroyed  most  of  their  rice  fields. 
The  vintage  in  Catalonia  is,  in  general,  uncommonly 
plentiful,  and  the  wine  in  the  east  part  of  the  pro- 
vince is  excellent.  That  in  the  west  and  north  parta 
is  rather  of  an  inferior  quahty.  The  best  red  wiae 
is  made  at  Matavo,  and  the  best  white  at  Sitgei. 
Olive  trees  are  in  great  abundance  j  but  mulberries, 
though  they  thrive  well,  are  much  neglected  ;  and, 
consequently,  less  silk  is  produced  here  than  in 
many  of  the  other  provinces.  The  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp  is  also  inconsiderable;  and  the  wool 
which  it  produces  is  altogether  insufficient  to  supply 
the  manufactories  of  the  provinces.  The  principu 
productions  of  Catalonia,  with  their  average  aoaual 
quantity  and  price,  are  coQtained  in  the  following  Table. 
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Productions. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Wheat.  .  .  . 

Rye 

Maize  .... 

Rice 

Oil 

Wine   .... 
Brandy   .  .  . 
Walnuts  .  .  . 

Silk 

Wool  .... 
Hemp  .... 

Flax 

Cork 

600,000  loads. 
120,000    do. 

22,000    do. 
8,000    do. 

18,000    do. 

60,000    do. 

35,000  pipes. 

35,000  sacks. 
200^000  lbs. 

30,000  qoint. 

18,000    do. 
8,000    do. 

33,000    do. 

£.         s.     d. 

912,500    0    0 

120,000  0  0 
18,333  6  8 
13,333  6  8 
60,000  0  0 
51,250    0    0 

262.500  0  0 
35,416  13    4 

100,000  0  0 
55,000  0  0 
32,750  0  0 
16.750    0    0 

247,875    0    0 

Total 

1,926,708.  6    8 

The  roads  in  this  province  are  in  general  bad,  and 
notwithstanding  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  in  o« 
ther  respects,  they  are  almost  totally  neglected.  There 
are  very  few  bridges,  and  in  rainy  weather  the  tra« 
veller  it  liable  to  be  constantly  stopped  by  the  rivers, 
which,  in  that  season,  descend  in  torrents  from  the 
mountains.  Goods  are  conveyed  in  carts  drawn  by 
four  or  five  mules,  yoked  in  a  line,  which  carry  im» 
mente  weights ;  and  the  Catalans  are  reckoned  the 
most  expert  and  careful  drivers  in  Spain. 

Catalonia,  from  the  remotest  times,  has  been  fa- 
mous for  its  manufactures ;  and  here  every  profession 
that  is  connected  with  the  useful  arts  is  as  much  ho- 
noured and  respected,  as  in  the  other  provinces  it  is 
despised.  Its  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  silks,  veU 
veta,  and  linens,  were  celebrated  even  in  the  13th 
century;  and  though  its  manufactures  and  commerce 
afto^ards  met  with  several  severe  checks,  and  were 
almost  annihilated  in  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  yet  from  that  time  their  revival  lias 
been  gradual  and  constant ;  and  it  is  now  the  most 
active  and  industrious  province  in  the  kingdom,  fie- 
nAe»  dotha  of  almost  every  description,  it  hu  ma- 


nufactures of  all  kinds  of  stockings,  laces,  tapes,  Catalouix. 
nets,  ribbons,  &c.  ;  also  iron  ware,  cutlery,  earthen  '^•^r'"^ 
ware,  and  shoes,  for  exportation;  and  above  200 
mills  are  employed  in  making  paper,  which  produce 
annually  about  480,000  reams,  estimated  at  160,000/. 
sterling.  These  articles,  together  with  its  natural 
productions,  supply  Catalonia  with  many  valuable 
exports  ;  and  its  great  extent  of  coast  and  excellent 
harbours,  render  it  peculiarly  favourable  for  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  Its  inhabitants  have  indeed  pro- 
fited by  these  advantages.  The  sea-ports  are  filled 
with  ships,  and  peopled  by  traden  and  seamen,  who 
are  equally  industrious  with  their  brethren  in  the  in- 
terior. Of  its  coarse  cloths  and  serges,  the  greatest 
part  is  made  up  into  clothing  for  the  troops,  and 
sent  to  the  different  provinces  of  Spain ;  tne  fine 
cloths  are  carried  to  Madrid,  Arragon,  &c.  Two  thirds 
of  its  linens,  cotton-velvets,  nankeens,  and  muslins* 
are  exported  to  the  colonies ;  about  one-twelfth  and 
a  half  is  kept  for  the  consumption  of  the  province  ; 
and  the  remaining  two-twelfths  and  a  half  are  sold 
in  the  markets  of  the  peninsula.  About  10,000  do- 
zen of  ailk-handkerchiefs  and  sashes,  manufactured 
at  Manresa,  are  annually  sent  to  Arragon,  Biscay, 
and  the  two  Castiles,  and  35,000  to  America:  30,000 
quintals  of  cork,  and  470,000  reams  of  paper,  are 
exported  to  different  parts  of  Europe :  England  re- 
ceives 20,000  sacks  of  nuts  ;  10,000  pipes  of  bran- 
dy are  sent  to  the  same  place  ;  4,000  to  Guernsey 
and  Aldemey,  and  about  20,000  to  Holland  and 
the  north  of  Europe  :  8,000  loads  of  oil  are  carried 
to  France  and  HoUand,  and  4,000  loads  of  wine  to 
Italy  :  200,000  pain  of  shoes  go  to  America,  and 
500,000  are  distributed  in  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom :  and  of  24,000  pain  of  worsted  stockings  fur- 
nished by  the  town  of  Vicq,  one  half  pass  into  the 
adjacent  provinces.  A  considerable  quantity  of  silks 
and  sUk  stockings,  are  exported  to  the  New  World, 
which  also  receives  fire-arms,  iron-ware,  printed  ca- 
licoes, laces,  &c.  The  sweepings  of  houses  which 
are  shipped  annually  from  Barcelona,  amount  to  near- 
ly 60,000  ducaU.  The  following  Table  gives  an  ex- 
act account  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  its  principal 
exports. 


Exported  to  foreign  countries.                               | 

Exported  to  the  interior  of  Spain.         | 

Commodltfa. 

Quantity. 

YbIuc 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Barcelona  linens    *) 
and  cotton  stufB  ^ 
Manresa  silk  hand-' 
kerchiefs .... 

Nuts 

Oil 

3,161,000  vans 

35,000  dozen 

26,000  sacks 
8,000  loads 
31,200  quint. 
4.000  loads 
220,000  reams 
350,000  pipes 
200,000  pair 

1^295,006  18    4 

51,041  13    4 

26,000    0    0 

26,666  15    4 

233,989    0  10 

2,666  13    4 

73,333    6    8 
262,500    0    0 

22,023  15  10 

1,026,041  varas- 
10,000  dozen 

1(82.113    3    4 
14,583    6    8 

Cork 

Wine 

Paper 

Brandy  

Shoes    ., 

.Shoe  soles 

1,200  quint. 

9,000    0    0 

250,000  reams 

83,333    6    8 

500,000  pair 

55,059  10    0 
41,666  13    4 

500    0    0 

Vicq  worsted  l 
stockings    ( 
Sweepings  of  houses 

12,000  pair 

6,875    0    0 

1^1,000,103    3    8 

To 

tal  exports 

286,256    0    0 
1,000.103    3    8 

ifc"  1,286,359     3     8 
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Catalonia.  The  imports  of  this  province  consist  chiefly  of 
'— Y'— '  corn,  wool,  and  silk.  From  400,000  to  600,000 
quarters  of  wheat  are  supposed  to  be  annually  import- 
ed from  America,  Sicily,  and  the  north  of  Europe; 
and  in  1775  Canada  alone  sent  about  80,000  quarters. 
It  receives  10,000  quintals  of  wool,  and  80,000  lbs. 
of  silk,  from  Arragon ;  UX),000  lbs.  of  silk  from 
Valencia  ;  and  Lyons  silks,  Gange  and  Nismes  silk- 
itockings,  fine  cloths,  linens,  essences,  perfumes,  po- 
matums, jewellery,  and  millinery,  from  r  ranee.  Eng- 
land furnishes  it  with  superfine  cottons,  herrings,  and 
cod-fish ;  and  Holland  with  a  few  spices.  The  a- 
mount  of  these,  however,  is  far  from  being  equal  to 
its  imports.  About  1000  vessels  are  almost  con- 
stantly employed  in  trade,  and  the  government  can 
depend  upon  18,000  Catalonian  seamen,  who  are  re- 
gistered, and  always  ready  for  any  emergency. 

The  spirit  of  industry  which  pervades  Catalonia, 
has  led  its  inhabitants  to  turn  their  exertions  to  the 
tiseful  rather  than  to  the  liberal  arts  ;  and,  as  me- 
chanics, they  are  in  general  preferred  to  those  of 
any  other  province.  The  sciences,  however,  have  not 
been  entirely  neglected;  and  among  the  Catalans  have 
arisen  several  writers  upon  natural  history,  theology, 
medicine,  and  law,  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  Be- 
tides public  libraries,  and  schools  of  different  kindii, 
there  were  formerly  two  academies  in  this  province, 
under  the  title  of  Gny  Science  \  one  at  Barcelona, 
founded  in  theendof  the  Hth  century,  by  John  I.  King 
of  Arragon;  and  the  other  at  Tortosa,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  15th,  where  verses  were  recited  and  prizes 
decreed  to  the  victors.  The  duration  of  both,  how- 
ever, was  but  short ;  and  since  their  declension,  the 
Catalans  have  made  very  little  progress  in  the  fine 
arts ;  for  excepting  the  works  of  Volfongona,  no- 
thing sinking  in  their  poetry  is  known.  In  their 
dispositions,  the  Catalans  leem  to  be  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  their  country.  They  are  proud,  hardy, 
and  impetuous,  of  a  brown  complexion,  strong  fea- 
tures, and  brawny  limbs ;  and  their  chief  character- 
istics are  activity  and  a  spirit  of  independence.  They 
are  indefatigable  in  the  prosecution  of  their  schemes*. 
No  obstacles  can  deter,  no  dangers  can  terrify  them. 
Their  natural  vivacity,  their  enterprising  spirit,  and 
their  love  of  money,  lead  them  to  every  quarter  of 
the  world  ;  and  there  are  few  sea-ports  in  Europe, 
India,  or  Spanish  America,  where  Catalans  are  not 
to  be  found.  As  soldiers,  their  bravery  and  firmness 
lias  been  always  conspicuous,  and  has  been  often  dis- 
played against  the  most  fearful  odds.  In  the  begin- 
uing  of  the  18th  century,  they  withstood  the  united 
armies  of  France  and  Spain  {  and,  in  1714,  the  in- 
habitants of  Barcelona  made  one  of  the  most  vigo- 
rous and  desperate  defences  that  is  recorded  in  his- 
tory. On  a  forlorn  hope,  or  for  a  caup.de-maiu,  the 
Catalans  are  excellent ;  but  they  are  in  general  averse 
to  the  strictness  of  regular  diitciphoe.  When  treat- 
ed with  kindness  and  mild  words,  they  are  docile  and 
obediefll ;  but  they  rise  against  the  slightest  appear- 
ince  of  authority  or  subordination.  The  Catalans 
pocssss  a  haughtiness  of  demeanour,  and  authorita- 
tive tone,  peculiar  to  themsrlves.  They  look  down 
upon  the  rest  of  thesr  countrymen  as  their  inferiors  ; 
the  loyal  Castilians,  in  particular,  they  regard  with 
aversion ;  and  to  their  sncient  enemies,  the  French, 
they  bear  a  lasting  and  invincible  animosity.  But 
though  bigh.jipiriled  and  overbearing,  they  arc  dis- 


tinguished for  their  honesty,  steadinesf,  »nd  sobriety. 
Most  of  the  principal  families  in   Madrid  have  Ca-. 
talans  at  the  head  of  their  aifairt ;  and  as  muleteer* 
and  callessieros,  they  are  scattered  over  every  pro* 
vince  of  the  peninsula.     ••  The  desire  of  wealth," 
says  Laborde>  "  makes  them  industrious  j  emuUttoa 
makes  them  active,  leads  them  to  every  part  of  tbt 
world,  and  enables  them  to  brave  the  penis  of  Ions  { 
voyages  ;  and  glory  blinds  them  to  every   kind  o?  j 
danger.     When  they  love,  they  love  warmly ;  but 
their  hatred  is  implacable,  and  they  have  rarely  suf* 
ficient  strength  of  mind  to  stifle  their  resentment* 
But  we  are  not,   therefore,  to  imagrine  the  CataUa 
disposed  to  mischief;  he  is  not  so  naturally.     Hei 
works  himself  into  a  rage,  and  is  loud,  but  seldom 
commits  acts  of  violence.     In  a  political  point     " 
view,  the  Catalan  is  restless  and  factious  ;  he  is 
ever  sighing  for  a  liberty,  or  rather  independence* 
which  he  has  often  attempted  to  acquire,  and  whicli  ^ 
has  so  frequently  impelled  him  to  take  up  arms.   But 
as  devoted  in  his  attachment,  as  terrible  in  his  hatred* 
he  is  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  a  prince  who 
knows  how  to  gain  his  love."     With  all  their  eagcr»| 
Dcss  for  money,  the  Catalans  are  capable  of  the  OMtst j 
disinterested  generosity ;  and  during  the  late  retolil»] 
tion  in  France,  multitudes  of  French  refugees  of  aHj 
ranks,  whose  loyalty  had  driven   them  from   their 
country,  were  received,  consoled,  and  protected  b« 
the  republican  Catalans.     Instead  of  the  mantle  and' 
Mayo  jacket  common  throughout  Spain,  the  uiiul] 
dress,  in  almost  all  ranks  among  the  CataJaos,  is»| 
close  coat  in  the  French  fashion,  and  tlie  pcataotsoa  < 
the  mountains  wear  a  double-breasted  vest,  with  a  | 
kind  of  wide  great  coat,  called  a  gambeto,  which  i 
reaches  only   to  the  knee.     Their  ancient  and  fa*' 
vourite  slouched  hats,  white  shoes,  and  large  browa  | 
cloaks,  were  long  ago  prohibited.     Catalonia  has  a] 
language  distinct  from  the  other  provinces  of  9( 
It  IS  the  ancient  Limousine  tongue,  but   disf 
by  hard  terminations,  and   by  a  sharp  and  dis 
able  pronunciation,  which   gives  an  appearance 
greater  roughness  and  asperity  to  the  CataloosM  cha*J 
racter  than  in  reality  belongs  to  it.     This  Ian| 
is  spoken  throughout  the  province,  but  with 
dcrable  variations  in  the  different  districts,  andispre^' 
ferned  to  the  Castilian.     It  is  purest  on  the  moan* 
tains,  but  greatly  mixed  with  Castilian  in  the  htfl  | 
towns.     Its  harsnness,  however,  is  completely  kit 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Valencian,  whose   pronunoatifat 
renders  it  soft  and  harmonious,  and  though  in  lis 
towns  of  Valencia,  the  Castilian  is  always  used,  yrt 
the  Limousine  in  some  parts  of  that  province  has  prr- 
served  its  ancient  purity. 

The  population  of  Catalonia  since  the  begtosisf 
of  the  last  century  has  been  upon  the  increase.  Il 
1718,  it  amounted  to  407,132;  in  1768.|o782,5M; 
and  in  1788,  to  814,412,  which  is  nearly  ill  ptiscnV 
btate.  Among  these  are  6<)08  priests,  5801  JDenkl 
and  nuns,  1266  nobles,  6968  students,  lOfiO  wmtrt- 
and  lawyers,  and  20,963  domestics. 

Catalonia  contains  an  archbishopric,  7  faishopnc^ 
8  cathedral  and  18  collegiate  chapters,  22  abbey», 
a  grand  priory,  and  16  commanderieB  of  the  ordrr  oi 
Malta,  2738  parishes,  284  rehgious  houses,  84  ho 
pitals,  a  university,  fifteen  colleges  for  the  educitioai^ 
of  youth,  14  cities,  283  towus,  1806  villages,  2^^ 
fortresses,  and  five  ports.     Its  principal  towns  it^k 
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Barcelona  the  capital,  Tarragona,  Urgel,  LeritU, 
Gerona,  Salsona,  Vicq,  Tortosa,  Figueras,  Aulot, 
Igualda,  Reus,  Mataro,  Villa  Franca  de  Panades, 
Cervcra,  Maoresa,  and  Palamos. 

Catalonia,  with  the  rest  of  Spain,  was  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  irruptions  of  the  uorthern  barbarianB  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  continued  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Goth*  until  712,  when  it  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  Saracens.     The  Saracen 
power  in  this  province,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance  ;  for  before  the  conclusion  of  the  game 
century,  they  were  completely  expelled,  by  Lewis  le 
IDcbonaire^  the  son  of  Charlemagne.     It  was  then 
ert'cted  into  a  province  of  France,  and  was  governed 
by  counts  or  viceroys,  rcmoveable  at  pleasure,  until 
Goiifriry  or  Wifred  the  Hairy  was  created  heredi- 
tary count  of  Barcelona;  and  tlie  soTereignty  of  the 
province  bestowed  upon  him  and  his  heirs  lor  ever. 
As  soon  as  it  became  a  separate  power,  it  rose  to  re- 
spectability among  the  independent  nations  of  Eu- 
rope; and  besides  Catalonia,   the  counts  of  Barce- 
lona comprised   ui^dcr   their   dominion,    Roussillon, 
Cerdagne,  the  country  of  Foix,  and  a  great  part  of 
Lanffuedoc-    At  this  time  Catalonia  was  divided  in- 
to viguerus  or  jurisdictions,  each  governed  by  a  vi- 
guier,  nr  lieutenant,  who  enjoyed  a  very  considerable 
authority;  and  when  its  count,   Raymond  V.,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  Arragon  in  1 137,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Petronilla  the  heiress  of  that  kingdom,  it 
still  continued  to   be  governed  by  its  own   states, 
which  shared  in  the  legislative  power  with  the  sove- 
reign.    These  states  were  composed  of  the  three  or- 
ders* the  clergy,  the  nobility,   and  the   commons, 
whose  power  consisted  in  proposing  to  the  king  such 
laws  as  they  thought  necessary,  and  in  sanctioning 
those  tbat  originated  with  him.     This  privilege  was 
continued  even  after  its  union  with   the  crown  of 
Spain  ;  but  it  was  gradually  undermined  by  the  vice- 
roys, and  at  last  completely  withdrawn  by  Philip  V., 
who    allowed    them    to    retain   merely    the    empty 
right  of  sending  deputies  to  the  states  general  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,    Catalonia,  during  its  union  with 
Arragon,  was  engaged  in  repeated,   and  sometimes 
lengthened  rebellions.      It   frequently    opposed   the 
most   obstinate  resistance  to   the  commands  of  its 
sovereign  ;  and  even  often  attempted  to  choose  a  fo- 
reign prince  as  its  ruler,  or  to  erect  itself  into  a  re- 
public.    But  notwithstanding  its  exertions  for  inde- 
pendence, it  continued  under  the  dominion  of  Arra- 
gon, and  afterwards  of  Spain,  till  1(>40,  when  the  Ca- 
talans, enraged  at  the  arrest  of  their  deputies  at  Ma- 
drid by  the  command  of  Philip  IV.  flew  to  arms, 
«nd  declared  themselves  free.      Being  unable,  how- 
ever, long  to  maintain  their  freedom,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  France  ;  and  in  1641  proclaimed  Louis 
^III.  count  of  Barcelona.     But  even  the  power  of 
XiOuis  was  insufficient  to  support  them  against  Spain. 
They  were  reduced  in   1652,  by  Don  John  of  Aus- 
'^ria,  and  in  1C59  their  submission  was  confirmed  by 
^  he  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.     The  most  desperate  and 
«^bstinate    struggle,    however,    which   the    Catalans 
Xjiade  in  defence  of  their  privileges,  was  in  the  war  of 
%he   succession,    when  attaching   themselves   to  the 
^ause  of  the  Archduke  Cliarlcs,  they  resisted  every 
^ffcr  of  accommodation  from  the  French  ;  and  when 
St  last  deserted  by  the  king,  whom  they  had  chosen, 
poweri  they  stood  alone^  and 


single-hand  maintained  the  contest  against  the  united 
efforts  of  Spain  and  France.  By  this  war  the  pro* 
vince  was  drained  of  its  wealth,  and  almost  depopu- 
lated, as  many  of  its  inhabitants  preferring  exile  to 
submission,  emigrated  to  foreign  countries.  Its  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  were  destroyed  ;  and  when 
Barcelona  capitulated  in  1714?,  Phihp  V.  received  a 
country  without  resources.  Every  privilege  was 
abolished,  and  heavy  taxes  imposed  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expences  of  its  reduction.  But  though  de- 
pressed and  impoverished,  it  in  a  short  time  recovered 
Its  activity  and  energy  ;  and  its  trade  being  relieved 
from  the  impolitic  and  paralysing  taxes  of  aleavaia 
cietttos  and  miiloncs,  under  which  many  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  labour,  it  soon 
rose  to  its  present  state  of  wealth  and  splendour. 
Except  a  few  partial  insurrections,  the  Catalans  have 
submitted  to  the  yoke,  with  sullen  apathy  ;  and  such 
is  their  character  of  pride  and  independence,  that 
several  of  their  nobility  had  constantly  refused  to  ao 
cept  of  any  titles  and  dignities,  till  the  last  jouroey 
of  Charles  IV.  into  this  province,  who,  by  his  kind- 
nets  and  manners,  greatly  conciliated  its  inhabitants. 
See  Spain  and  Bahcelona.  See  also  I^aborde's 
Viav  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  1 — 136  ;  Swinburne's  Tra- 
vels in  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  IG  and  39;  and  Townsend's 
Travels,  vol.  iii.     (jj) 

CATALPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Diandria,  and  order  Monogynia.   See  Botany,  p.  92. 

CATANA.     See  Catania. 

CATAN  ANCHE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  and  order  Polygamia  iEqualis.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  289. 

CATANIA,  a  city  in  Sicily,  the  ancient  Caiinat 
situated  in  N.  Lat.  37°  SO',  E.  Long.  15"  19'.  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  in  the  Valley  of  Nolo,  one 
of  the  three  districts  into  which  the  island  is  divided, 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

Whether  we  consider  the  political  revolutions  which 
this  city  has  experienced,  from  its  earliest  history 
down  nearly  to  the  present  times,  or  those  awful  con- 
vulsions of  nature  which  have  so  often  buried  it  in 
ruins,  Catania  must  equally  attract  our  notice.  In 
treading  upon  classic  ground,  however,  it  is  with  re- 
gret that  we  narrow  ourselves  to  the  limits  which 
must  be  observed,  lest  a  subject  of  particular  interest 
should  betray  us  into  a  trespass  upon  other  articles, 
which,  thougli  of  less  moment,  must  not  be  omitted. 
Wherever  the  earth  is  inhabited,  we  find  man  invari- 
ably attached  to  the  spot  of  his  nativity,  identifying 
himself,  as  it  were,  with  the  soil,  however  few  its  in- 
ducements may  be  ;  but  the  force  of  the  principle  is 
infinitely  more  striking,  where  wc  b<rhold  him  undis- 
mayed by  the  dangers  that  perpetually  threaten  him, 
constructing  his  abode  of  the  very  lava  that  had 
swept  away  in  its  course  the  mansions  of  his  forefa- 
thers, upoo  a  foundation  that  he  has  often  felt  sha- 
ken by  earthquakes,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  mo- 
numents of  desolation.  Such  are  the  circumstances 
ill  which  Catania  stands.  In  addition  to  these,  it  has 
undergone  every  vicissitude  to  which  a  city  was  ex- 
posed, from  having  frequently  arrived  at  sufHcient 
opulence  and  splendour,  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  bar- 
barians, and  the  envy  of  the  powerful  and  ambitious. 

Catina,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Sicily,  was 
founded  in  the  time  ol  the  Sicanians,  who  were  dri- 
ven from  it  by  the  Siculi,  at  the  period  of  their  land^ 
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they  had  been  expelled, 
the  name  it  still  retains. 


tan  colony>  from  which 
From  them  Sicily  derived 
Having  established  them- 
selves  in  possewion  of  Catina,  they  enacted  whole- 
Bome  laws,  under  which  it  prospered,  uiiiil  Gero  the 
first  of  Syracuse,  growing  envious  of  their  prosperity, 
and  confident  in  his  own  power,  attacked  the  city, 
which  he  soon  sacked.  He  removed  the  inhabitants 
to  Leontium.  now  Leontini,  and  supplied  their  pla- 
ces with  new  settlers  from  the  Peloponnesus.  So  am- 
bitious was  Gero  of  the  reputation  of  founding  cities, 
that  he  attempted  to  abolish  the  name  of  Catina,  call- 
iog  that  place  Etna,  and  himself  a  citizen  of  Etna. 
His  death,  which  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the 
7dth  Olympiad,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity, 
which  the  Sicilians  eagerly  availed  themselves  off  to 
drive  the  Grecian  intniders  from  their  territory.  Af- 
ter succeeding  in  their  enterprise,  they  entreated  their 
countryman  Carondas  to  quit  the  asylum  to  which 
he  had  fled,  in  Italy,  on  the  conquest  of  Catina  by 
Gero,  and  to  return  to  his  native  city,  to  assist  them 
in  framing  laws  for  their  government ;  and  the  result 
evinced  the  wisdom  of  the  measure,  for  Catina  again 
prospered.  It  next  fell  a  prey  to  tlie  Carthaginians, 
who  proved  themselves  the  greatest  scourge  it  had 
hitherto  experienced.  In  the  93d  Olympiad,  Dio- 
nysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  obtained  possession  of 
Catina,  through  the  perfidy  of  Archilaus,  the  prefect 
of  the  place.  The  tyrant  plundered  the  city,  and 
laid  it  desolate ;  he  «old  the  inhabiianta  for  slaves, 
and  gave  their  lands  to  others. 

The  Roman  yoke  was  the  next  which  this  ill-fated 
city  was  destined  to  feel.  While  Sicily  was  a  pro- 
vince of  the  empire,  it  flourished  ;  but  on  the  de- 
cline of  that  power,  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  Saracens: 
and  from  the  period  of  their  expulsion  by  Roger  the 
Norman  invader,  it  shared  the  chequered  fortune  of 
the  island,  until  its  settlement  by  treaty  upon  the  se- 
cond branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  now  the 
only  branch  of  the  onte  powerful  house  of  Bourbon, 
from  whose  hands  the  sceptre  has  not  been  wrested. 

Catania  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  year  1693  ;  and  upon  the  situation  which  it  oc> 
cupied,  the  present  city  was  built,  the  Lava  serving  at 
the  same  time  for  a  foundation  as  well  as  a  quarry, 
from  which  stone  was  dug  for  its  construction. 

Situated  upon  a  declivity,  and  a  level  at  its  base, 
the  aspect  of  Catania  is  magnificent  and  imposing, 
from  the  number  of  public  buildings,  the  width  and 
regularity  of  the  streets,  and  the  size  of  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  individuals.  There  are  upwards  of  fifty 
religious  edifices  of  different  descriptions,  including 
churches,  convents,  and  monasteries.  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Agatha,  was  founded  in  .the  year 
lOQ4fi  and  richly  endowed  by  Roger  the  Norman  ; 
but  it  has  often  suffered  dilapidation  from  earth- 
quakes, and  its  appearance  is  said  to  be  greatly  alter- 
ed from  the  repairs  it  has  received. 

The  Benedictine  convent  of  St  Nicholas,  which 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town, 
tfl  a  spacious  mass  of  building,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating more  than  twice  the  number  of  its  inmates. 
The  size  and  splendour  of  the  convent  bespeak  the 
opulence  of  their  order.  Nobility  of  birth  is  an  in- 
dispensible  requisite,  exacted  by  the  rule  of  the  con- 
vent from  those  who  are  candidates  for  a  share  of  its 
comforts.     It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
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profession  of  a  reltgrion,  tlie  eswirtial  doctrine  of  ll% 
IS  humility.  In  the  church  of  the  convent  there  n 
an  exquisite  organ,  which  has  been  rated  inferior  on- 
ly to  the  celebrated  instrument  in  Antwerp.  The 
museum,  occupying  one  wing  of  the  convetit,  eoo- 
lains  many  valuable  curiosities,  the  most  internting 
of  which  have  been  found  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Ash 
is  within  the  convent,  men  only  are  admitted  ;  bat 
they  are  readily  admitted  at  suitable  hours. 

The  church,  though  very  splendid,  is  decorated 
with  paintings  of  little  merit,  representing  chiefly 
miracles.  In  one,  St  Benedict  is  seen  flying  through 
the  air,  without  the  uncanonized  appendage  of  wings, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  youth  suspended  by  the  hair. 
The  writer  of  this  article  was  told  by  one  of  the 
brothers,  that  the  boy  was  a  Christian  captive,  who, 
lamenting  the  loss  of  his  religion,  prayed  fervently 
to  the  saint,  while  discharging  the  omce  of  cup- 
bearer  to  the  sultan.  Benedict  propitiously  heard  his 
pious  ichportuniries,  and  quick  as  lightning  descend- 
ing through  the  dome  of  the  apartment,  seized  the 
boy  by  his  flowing  locks,  flew  off  with  him,  and 
landed  him  in  safety  in  his  father's  house,  in  as  short 
a  time  as  any  magician  in  the  Arabian  Nights  could 
have  done,  leaving  the  Grand  Turk  in  astonishment 
to  lament  his  rapti  Ganymedis  fionores. 

In  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  this  church  a  mo«t 
precious  relic  is  shewn,  which  a  heretic  observer  migbt 
readily  mistake  for  a  nibty  fragment  of  a  ten-penny 
nail  i  but  the  miraculous  power  with  which  thiji  piece 
of  rusty  iron  is  endowed,  irrefragably  proved  it  to  be 
no  other  than  one  of  the  identical  nails  that  pierced 
our  Sariour  at,  the  crucifixion.  When  a  stream  of 
moltcu  lava,  some  years  ago,  threatened  destruction 
to  the  convent,  the  relic  was  brought  from  its  depo* 
sit,  and  held  up  iri  menace  to  the  demon  of  the  lava, 
which  accordingly  was  immediately  turned  from  its 
impious  course. 

One  of  the  breasts  of  Saint  Agatha,  the  patrofiea 
of  Catania,  is  preserved  to  this  day,  from  the  time  thst 
she  suffered  martyrdom  in  defence  of  her  faith  and 
her  honour,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  ;  from  the 
shrivelled  remains  of  her,  we  are  entitled  to  suppose 
that  she  was  full  grown.  Many  other  sacrrd  moraeb 
of  saints  of  both  sexes,  which,  though  equally  u  cU  an* 
thenticated,  we  shall  not  enumerate,  sanctify  this  place. 
Narrow  streets  with  lofty  houses,  has  very  often  been 
reprobated  as  an  error  in  the  construction  of  town* 
in  warm  climates;  the  modem  Catania,  however, 
shews  that  the  greatest  possible  inconvenience  recuitt 
from  the  streets  being  made  very  wide,  and  the  hou- 
ses low.  They  arc  so  spacious,  that  the  buildings 
scarcely  afford  any  shade,  consequently  the  heat  and 
glare  of  light  produced  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
together  with  the  reflection  from  the  lava,  of  which 
both  the  street  and  buddings  are  formed,  are  intoler* 
able. 

The  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  begun  upon  so 
magnificent  a  scale,  that  few  of  them  arc  finished.  In 
making  this  remark,  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the 
uniformity  of  national  character,  apparent  in  tome 
circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  government  and  laws  of  a  country. 
Plato  said,  that  when  a  Sicilian  sits  down  to  sapper, 
he  eats  as  if  he  never  were  to  eat  again ;  when  he 
builds  a  house,  he  builds  as  if  he  never  were  to  dJr. 
Had  the  philosopher  lived  in  the  present  timei,  rver^ 
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■.    one  ttiuat  have  reeognited  the  likeness  of  hit  portrait. 

»^  We  have  uid  the  palaces  of  the  nobilitif,  because  in 
Sicily  no  man  of  rank  inhabits  a  house;  neither  does 
the  country  produce  what  in  England  is  called  a  gen- 
tleman. These  palaces  are  built  in  a  square,  with 
one  side  to  the  street ;  the  first  upper  floors  are  oc* 
cupied  by  the  proprietor,  for  none  of  the  nobility  re- 
side upon  their  estates.  They  contain  large  apart- 
ments for  show,  and  generally  pretty  small  rooms  for 
use.  If  a  stranger  makes  his  visit  at  the  time  of  a 
meal,  he  will  certainly  find  the  family  in  a  small  dirty 
apartment,  with  pyramids  of  maccaroni  piled  before 
each,  upon  a  table-doth  bearing  stains  of  oil,  of  an 
older  date  than  yesterday's  supper,  attended  by  squa- 
lid iousy  servants.  The  scene  is  changed  on  gala 
days,  the  spiders  are  dislodged  from  gilded  apart- 
ments, by  prescriptive  right  their  own,  and  the  pow- 
dered menials  are  decked  out  in  laced  liveries.  The 
lower  part  of  the  palace  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
an  English  eye,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  m  a  state  of 
Italian  consistency,  filth  and  finery,  and  silken  rags ; 
here  coblers  and  all  sorts  of  mechanics  of  the  lowest 
orders  are  to  be  seen  at  work  in  their  cells,  when  dri- 
ven in  by  the  heat,  or  on  the  pavement,  when  the 
coolness  allows  them  to  breathe  a  purer  air. 

Catania  ii  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  nobles,  whose 
fortunes  do  not  enable  them  to  shine  at  the  royal  re- 
sidrnce  in  Palermo.  The  city  is  superabundantly 
stocked  with  priests,  monks,  nuns,  and  beggars..  Any 
one  passing  toraugh  a  Sicilian  town,  might  readily 
believe  that  it  contained  the  aggregate  of  decrepitude 
and  deformity  of  Europe.  The  industrious  inhabi- 
tants are  few,  the^n^ef  consumere  nati  numerous. 

In  the  square  before  the  cathedral  a  gigantic  ele- 
phant, the  ancient  symbol  of  Catania,  of  Uva,  with 
ao  obelisk  upon  his  back,  on  the  sidet  of  which  hie- 
roglyphic characters  are  carved,  stands,  having  with<- 
stood  the  concussions  of  many  earthquakes. 

The  prince  of  Biscari,  the  great  man  of  the  place, 
has  a  choice  collection  of  specimens  of  Carthannian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  architecture,  mosaic  work,  and 
statues;  a  very  perfect  collection  of  Tuscan  and 
other.  Taaes  ana.  lamps  of  infinite  variety  of  form  ; 
broncea,  volcanic  specimens,  and  an  assortment  of 
cameos  and  intaglios  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship. There  are  also  many  excellent  monuments  of 
the  arts,  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  in 
iron  and  other  metals,  such  as  pieces  of  armour,  har- 
ness, keys,  itc.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
the  display  of  what  they  are  almost  unrivalled  in,  the 
vanity  of  the  Biscari  family  has  led  them  to  disfi- 
gure their  museum,  by  the  introduction  of  Imuus  iu»» 
/nr<r,  and  disgusting  anatomical  preparations. 

We  are  told  that  Catania  contains  80,000  souls  | 
but  we  cannot  give  them  credit  for  half  (bat  number 
of  inhabitants.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  much  of 
whose  ample  revenue  is  drawn  from  the  snow  sold 
from  Etna.  There  is  an  university  of  much  repute 
(in  Sicily)  in  this  place,  where  the  three  learned  pro- 
lessions  are  Uught.  The  students  destined  for  the 
church  far  outnumber  those  of  physic  or  law,  the 
rcMon  of  which  is  very  obvious :  nearly  one-third  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  island  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  church  and  the  religious  orders,  many  temp- 
tations are  therefore  held  out :  the  higher  classes  ac* 
cordingly,  very  frequently  force  their  daughtera,  who 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  married,  to  take  the 


veil ;  and  as  younger  sons  could  not  pursue  any  pro- 
fession without  fugrading  their  illustrious  family, 
they  take  the  vows  to  obtain  a  provision  for  life,  and 
to  partake  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  which 
the  church  has  to  offer.  The  lower  classes  flock  to 
those  convents  which  admit  people  not  of  noble  de- 
scent, some  from  zeal,  others  to  advance  in  the  scale 
of  rank,  and  many  from  indolence,  to  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness  rather  than  earn  it  by  labour.  Of  the 
poorer  students  for  the  church,  many  are  educated  at 
the  ex  pence  of  the  bishop. 

It  may  amuse  such  of  our  readers  as  are  so  curious 
to  know  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  to  lay  before 
them  a  few  points  to  illustrate  the  state  of  medicine 
as  prjictised  in  Sicily ;  in  this  view,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe some  dogmas  from  the  InttittUiones  MedivhuP' 
of  the  present  professor  of  that  scidoce  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Catania.  **  Ungues  pedum  et  digitorum  li- 
mati,  vomitum  excitant,  (it  would  indeed  oe  very  ex- 
traordinary if  they  did  not,)  et  valent  contra  epilep- 
siam,  lethargiam,  hydropem  et  intermittentes  fibres, 
&c.  Urina  interne  assumpta  et  recens  et  tepida  ab 
^v.  ad  ^vi.  matutino  tempore,  jejumo  stomacho  vi- 
perarum  venenum  arcet.  Urina  mariti  a  parturien- 
tibus  hausta  partum  facilem  reddit !  cum  multis  de 
genere  hoc  !."  Such  a  breakfast,  michsicuke  dapest 
would  not  suit  an  English  stomach. 

It  may  gratify  the  adherents  of  that  northern  light 
in  physic,  John  Brown,  to  learn,  that  their  hero  has 
divided  the  faculty  in  Sicily  into  two  parties,  in  each 
of  which,  symptoms  are  to  be  traced  evincing  the  ex- 
istence of  a  malady  well  known  amongst  doctors, 
though  undescribed  by  nosologists,  viz.  the  odium- 
medicutn,  in  as  genuine  a  form  as  ever  Germany  ex- 
hibited. A  preliminary  to  a  consultation  has  more 
than  once  b^n  the  question.  How  does  opium  ope- 
rate ?  and  we  have  often  read  a  most  excellent  appli- 
cation of  the  true  Brunonian  answer,  written  with 
charcoal  in  large  characters,  on  the  outside  of  a  wine 
house  in  the  plain  of  Catania,  Non  aedal  opium,  foU 
lowed  by  the  appropriate  exclamation,  Fiva  il  cele- 
berrimo  Brown. 

Huw  the  laws  are  taught  in  this  university  we  are 
not  competent  to  say ;  but  we  have  seen  enough  of 
their  administration  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  judg- 
ment of  their  practical  application,  from  which  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  petty  states  of  Barbary  being  upon  a 
worse  or  more  uncertain  footing.  A  very  few  yeara 
ago,  two  atrocious  murders  were  committed  in  the 
course  of  une  week :  The  bishop's  cook  was  most 
sacrilegiously  stabbed  when  officiating  at  his  own  al- 
tar, namely  the  kitchen  dresser ;  and  a  travelling 
guide  was  shot  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at  the 
door  of  a  wine  house,  by  a  companion,  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  dispute  the  day  before.  Many  exam- 
ples might  be  cited,  to  shew  how  prone  the  Sicilians 
are  to  commit  murder,  under  the  impulse  of  passion, 
which  is  no  way  restrained  by  the  laws.  Although 
assassination  is  very  frequent,  a  capital  punishment 
hardly  ever  is  inflicted,  and,  if  it  were  to  take  plaM, 
the  process  is  so  tedious,  that  the  crime  would  be 
forgotten  before  the  criminal  suffered.  We  were  still 
more  surprised  to  observe,  that  the  perpetration  of 
two  murdera  in  so  short  a  time,  called  forth  no  ex- 
pression of  indignation  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  more  enlightened,  no 
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oftt  even  mentioned  the  circumstance  as  an  extraordi-  structure  and  fough  fracture ;  specific  gnvity  st»oat 

nary  occurrence  ;  nay  more,  the  police  of  the  place  1.S9  ;  taste  bitterish  and  astringent,  leaving  a  dira* 

made  no  effort  to  apprehend  the  murderers,  because,  grccable  sweetness  ;  it  is  infusible,  docs  not  deliquesce, 

as  one  of  the  senators  sagely  remarked,  "  it  would  and  docs  not  exhibit  any  sensible  change  in  conte«| 

be  fruitless,  for  a  man  always  runs  off  when  he  assas-  quence  of  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  atmospher   ~ 

sinates  another."     Such  deeds  make  no  other  im*  The  Bengal  catechu  may  be  distinguished  from  thi 

prrssion  than  *rhat  arises  from  the  dread  of  their  own  which  comes  from  Bombay,  by  being  of  a  darker  > 

career  being  cut  short  in  the  same  way.  lour,  more  nearly  resembling  chocolate  on  its  cxter 

In  digging  through  the  lava  some  years  ago,  an  or  surface,  and  by  exhibiting  a  streaked  appearanc 

extensive  theatre  of  Grecian  architecture,  built  of  of  chocolate  and   reddish   brown    internally.     Tli 

lava,  and  founded  upon  lava,  was  discovered.    There  texture  is  more  uniform,  and  the  fracture  more  rr* 

are  remains  of  hot  and  vapour  baths  in  several  places.  nous  and  shining.     Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhl 

The  principal  exports  of  this  city,  art  the  means  less,  and  it  is  also  more  friable, 

of  producing  heat  and  cold,  the  snow  and  fire  wood  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  J« 

which  Etna   furnishes,  to  Malta  and  other  places ;  seph  Banks,  analysed  both  varieties,  and  the  result 

the  various  sorts  of  maccaroni,  which  are  well  manu-  nearly  correspond.     We  shall  give  a   general  state 

factured  here,  and  sold  under  the  general  term  of  ment,  which  may  be  considered  equally  apphcablr 

paste  ;  silk^  which  is  also  manufactured  here.  both,  previous  to  the  details  of  the  analyses.     Cit 

The  amusements  are,   as  in  every  Italian  town,  a  chu  is  almost  soluble  in  hot  water;  the  solution  is( 

ronversazionCf  which  much  more  frequently  signifies  a  deep  reddish  brown,  and  reddens  the  infusioa 

a  party  assembled  to   play  at  faro,  sharo,  or  other  litmus.      By  long  decoction   a  solution  is   fa 

games  of  chance,   than  for  the  purpose  of  rational  which  yields,  by  evaporation,  about  |^th  of  its 

conversation  ;  sometimes  an  opera,  and  a  masquerade  weight  of  solid  matter* 

on  Sunday  during  carnival,  in  the  prince  of  Blscari's  The  presence  of  gallic  acid  and  tannin  were  also* 

theatre  ;  an  ncadcmia,  wherein  the  prqfessori  meet  tinctly    proved,    by   the  black  colour  produced 

the  virtuosi,    not  in   the  old-fashioned  way   of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  by  the  copious  precipitate' 

Greek  philosophern,  qucrere  veruni  inter  sylvas  aca-  animal  gelatine. 

demi — >no,  be  it  known  to  the  reader,  thai  acadeiuia  Catechu  contains  a  peculiar  extractive,  and  a  suS»i 

is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  concert,  \\\e  professori  stance  resembhng  mucilage.     The  last  is  left  pure  I 

tlie  performers,  and  the  virtuosi  the  audience.  the  action  of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  all  the  otl 

The  ancient  Catina  produced  Carondasthe  legisla-  matters.     The  extractive,  when  completely  freed 

lor,  so  much  commended  by  Plato  ;  and  Stesichorus  washing  from  the  tannin,   is  slightly  astringent,  anj 

the  lyric  poet,  who  introduced  singing  with  the  ac*  very  sweet  when  chewed  for  some  time,      it  is  solu* 

companiment  of  the  cithara  into  the  chorus.  ble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  acquires  a  de 

The  SemKtus,   now  the  Giaraita,  sung  by  Theo*  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

critus,  flows  through  the  plains  of  Catania  at  some  The  following  are  the  exact  results  of  the  analj 

distance   from  the  town.     The 'Naphtha  lake,  the  200  grains  gave,                            Bengal.        Bomtay. 

seat  of  the  oracle  of  the  Palici,  hardly  second  in  re-  Tannin 97              109 

pute  to  that  of  Dclphos  for  its  responses,  is  in  th*  Extractive 7S               68 

neighbourhood  of  Catania.  Mucilage 18                13 

From  Catania,  Adrian  the  emperor  ascended  Etna»  Residual  sand  and  calca- 1      ,.                .^ 

**  ut  tolis  ortum  vidcrct."     But  this  city  is  so  often  reous  matter  .     .          J 

mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  natural  ■                   ■ 

phenomena  that  characterise  it  are  so  intimately  inter-  200             200 

woven  with  the  allegory  and  fable  of  ancient  mytho*  It  has  been  said  to  be  derived  from  variom  trK*H 

logy,  that  every  stream  and  fountain  in  its  neighbour-  but  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  most  usually  obtained  frooi 

hood  bear  record  of  its  antiquity.*     (  w )  the  Acacia  catechu  of  WiUdenow,  which  grows  sbun- 

CATAPULTA.     Sec  Artillery  and  History  dantly  on  the  mountains  of  Hindostan,  and  which  « 

•o/'GuNNEnY.  there  called  Coirfl.-|-  It  seldom  exceeds  twelve  fectui  | 

CATARACT.     See  StnoEnY.  height,  and  one  foot  in  diameter*     It  is  covered  with^ 

CATECHU.  This  is  a  substance  which  has  been  a  thick  coarse  bark,  and  divides  into  many  br 

long  known  under  the  name  of  terra  jajyonica,  being  at  its  top.     The  leaves  are  alternate  on  th^  yc-irn 

believed  to  be  an  earth  that  came  from  Japan.     It  is,  branches,  and  are  composed  of  from  15  to 

however,  now  known,  to  be  an  inspissated  vegetable  partial  pianz  nearly  two  inches  long,    ea  ..   ^ 

juice,  which  its  name  is  said  to  indicate,  cate  signify-  about  forty  pairs  of  linear  leaflets  be««.t  with  shoitj 

mg  a  tree,  and  cfiu  juice.  hairs,  with  a  small  gland  on  the  leaf  stalk  brtwc 

There  zre  two  varieties  ofetitechu,  one  comes  from  the  bases  of  each  pair  of  the  pinnit.     There  arc ' 

Bengal,  and  the  other  from  Bombay.     These  differ  short  recurved  spines  at  the  base  of  each  leaf. 

from  each  other  very  slightly  in  their  chemical  cha-  The    flowers  are    male    and    hermaphrodite,  afli] 

racters,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  particular  spring  from  the  axillx  of  the  leaves  on  cic 

appearance  of  each.     In  general,  catechu  has  a  pale  four  or  five  inches  long.  The  calyx  is  tub i 

mldjsh  brown  colour,  is  fnable,  possesses  a   lamellar  dividing  into  five  oval  pointed  segments.  1  nc  ccra« 


'The  Editor  iins  been  indebted  for  this  interesting  article  to  a  gcDiJeman  who  resided  a  long  time  in  Catania, 
'f  Thin  tree  belongs  to  the  Linnican  clitsi  PoJygaraia,  and  ordci  MoDcecJo.     Natural  order  of  LiunOfUs,  L^mcmtmtt*;  of>Ji 
•ieu,  Ltguminonf,     See  Botahv  for  tbe.generic  cbaractem 
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btt    tabular^  monopetalout,  ind  twice  the  length  of  the 

calyx.    The  filamentB  are  numeroust  twice  the  length 

*"*   of  the  corolla  ;  aatheri  roundish  ;  germen  oval,  tup- 

^  porting  a  slender  style  of  the  same  length  with  the 

atamena,  and  terminated  by  a  simple  stigma. 

Fruit  lanceolate,  compressed,  pod  smooth,  brown, 
margin  thin.  It  contains  six  roundish  flattened 
teeds. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparation,  as  nar- 
rated by  Mr  Kerr,  who  was  formerly  assistant  sur- 
geon to  the  civil  hospital  at  Bengal. 

«  After  felling  the  trees,"  says  this  gentleman, 
"  the  manufacturer  carefully  cuts  off  all  the  exterior 
white  part  of  the  wood.  The  interior  coloured  part 
is  cut  mto  chips,  with  which  he  fills  a  narrow-mouth- 
ed unglazed  pot,  pouring  water  upon  them  until  he 
sees  it  among  the  upper  chips:  when  this  is  half  eva- 
porated by  boiling,  the  decoction,  without  straining, 
IB  poured  into  a  flat  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  to  one- 
third  part :  this  is  set  in  a  place  to  cool  for  one  day, 
and  afterwards  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
stirring  it  several  times  :  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  con- 
siderable thickness,  it  is  spread  upon  a  mat  or  cloth, 
which  has  previously  been  covered  with  the  ashes  of 
cow  dung  ;  this  mass  is  divided  into  square  or  qua- 
drangular pieces  by  a  string,  and  completely  dried,  by 
tummg  them  in  the  sun  until  they  are  lit  for  sale. 

Catechu  is  imported  into  this  country  in  bags,  and 
occasionally  in  small  chests  that  contam  3  or  4  cwt. 
each.  Both  varieties  are  mixed  up  together  in  the 
same  package. 

Catechu  is  used  in  India  in  some  processes  of  dye- 
iag.  It  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  betel  composi- 
tion, which  is  so  generally  chewed  by  the  natives  of 
the  East.  The  Indians  also  use  it  as  an  ingredient  of 
an  ointment,  in  high  repute  for  curing  sores. 

Id  Europe,  it  is  chiefly  employed  for  medicinal 

{rarposes.  Its  astringency  renders  it  peculiarly  va- 
oable  in  some  cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhaca,  when 
astringents  are  indicated.  From  the  quantity  of 
tannin  which  it  contains,  it  may  become  a  very  valu- 
able article  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

See  Medicat  (Mservatioas,  vol.  v.  PhiL  Trans. 
for  180S.  Ai  kin's  Chemcal  Dictionaru.  Thomson's 
Syatem  of  Chemutry.  Witldenow,  e^tion  of  Lm- 
tueut  Species  Platitnrutn.     (c.  m.  ) 

CATENARIAN  Cukve.    See  Bridge,  p.  490. 

CATERPILLAR.     See  Gardening. 

CATESBBA,  a  orenus  of  plants  of  the  class  Te- 
trandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  page 
121. 

CATHARINE  II.  Empress  of  Russia,  was  bom 
at  Stettin  May  1,  1729.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Christian  Augustus,  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst-Dorn- 
burg,  and  of  the  princess  of  Holstein ;  and  was  ori- 
ginally denominated  Sophia  Augusta  Frederica. 
Under  the  judicious  and  prudent  tuition  of  her  mo- 
ther, who  was  distinguished  for  her  talents  and  beau- 
ty, she  displayed  at  an  early  age  a  taste  for  learning, 
and  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  literary  and  philo- 
sophical studies.  In  1744,  she  visited,  with  her  mo- 
ther, the  court  of  Petersburgh,  and  received  from 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  the  most  flattering  marks  of 
regard  and  esteem.  This  princess  had  been  betrothed, 
and  affectionately  attached  to  her  uncle  the  prince  of 
Holstein-Eutin,  whose  premature  death  atone  had 
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prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage ;  and  O'therine 
the  appearance  of  Sophia  awakened  in  her  the  ten-  ,^    }^' 
der  remembrance  of  her  loss.     The  affection  which     ""  »  "" 
she  cherished  for  her  betrothed  husband,  she  now  ex- 
pressed towards  his  niece  ;  and  scarcely  was  Sophia 
settled  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  than  the  plan  was 
formed  of  uniting  her  in  marriage  with  the  Grand 
Duke  Peter,  and  of  thus  raising  her  to  that  throne 
which  had  been  intended  for  her  uncle,  but  which 
death  had  prevented  him  from  ascending. 

In  the  prospect  of  her  exaltation,  Sophia  formally 
renounced  the  doctrines  of  Luthcranism,  in  which  she 
had  been  educated,  and  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  church,  when,  at  the  same  time,  she  assumed 
the  name  of  Catharine  Alexievna.  On  their  first  in- 
troduction, the  young  pair  were  pleased  with  each 
other.  They  were  both  handsome,  and  a  mutual  at- 
tachment seemed  to  be  formed,  which  promised  the 
happiest  consequences.  But  an  unexpected  circum- 
stance occurred,  which  not  only  retarded  for  a  while 
their  union,  but  which  completely  alienated  the  af- 
fections of  the  princess.  The  Grand  Duke  was  seized 
with  the  small-pox,  which,  being  of  a  very-malignant 
nature,  so  disfigured  his  countenance,  that  Catharine 
could  not  behold  him  without  disgust.  Ambition, 
however,  was  a  stronger  passion  in  her  heart  than 
love.  She  had  sufficient  art  to  conceal  her  dislike  ; 
and  submitted,  with  apparent  chearfulness,  to  the  nup- 
tial ceremony.  Her  mother  and  the  empress  were 
both  delighted  with  the  alliance.  But  the  abilities 
and  accomplishments  of  Catharine  very  ill  accorded 
with  the  weakness  of  her  husband.  She  soon  began 
to  perceive  that  her  hand  had  been  given  to  one  upon 
whom  she  could  place  neither  her  affections  nor 
esteem.  His  folhcs  and  vices  were  to  her  a  daily 
cause  of  shame  and  regret ;  and  she  often  blushed  at  be- 
holding him  so  unworthy  of  her.  Peter,  on  the  other 
hand,  blushed  at  the  superiority  of  his  wife.  He 
felt  constrained  in  her  presence.  Her  company  was 
forsaken ;  and  his  days  and  nights  were  generally  spent 
in  the  midst  of  his  didsolute  companions.  Mutual  dis- 
gust and  jealousy  was  the  con»equencc,  which  both 
parties  took  so  little  trouble  to  conceal,  that  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  to  the  whole  court.  But  Catharine  con- 
soled herself  with  the  hope  of  a  crown ;  and  while 
the  grand  duke  was  indulging  in  drinking  and  ga- 
ming, she  was  busily  employed  in  acquiring  partisans 
among  the  nobles,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
her  future  power. 

Pleasure,  however,  was  not  forgotten,  though  it 
never  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  her  plans  of  am- 
bition. She  revelled  in  all  the  wantonness  of  an  un> 
principled  and  debauched  court.  Her  amours  with 
Soltikof,  the  prince's  chamberlain,  were  notorious, 
and  her  partiality  was  so  unguardedly  expressed* 
that  Peter  alone  was  blind  to  his  shame.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  bis  indifference,  that  he  vindicated  before 
the  empress  the  innocence  of  Soltikof.  Catharine 
had  the  address  to  profit  by  his  folly,  and  pleaded 
also  the  cause  of  her  paramour  and  of  her  own  ho- 
nour with  such  eloquence,  that  EUzabeth  was  led  to 
discredit  the  various  reports  which  were  circulated 
against  her,  and  to  receive  her  again  into  favour. 
Emboldened  by  success,  Catharine  renewed  her  cor- 
respondence with  the  chamberlain,  which  continued 
witnout  interruption  until  his  removal  to  Hamburgh 
4x. 
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pearancc.  She  had  an  aquiline  nose,  a  chin  some- 
what long,  an  agreeable  mouth,  auburn  hair,  and  blue 
eyes  arched  with  black  and  thick  eye  brows,  "  Her 
physiognomy,"  says  one  of  her  biographers,  "  was 
not  deficient  in  expression  ;  but  that  expression  never 
discovered  what  was  passing  in  the  soul  of  Catharine, 
cr  rather  it  served  her  better  to  disguise  it."  Dissi. 
mulation,  indeed,  was  the  occupation  of  her  life.  She 
bad  been  early  practised  in  its  arts,  and  she  gained 
the  favour  of  her  people  more  by  her  hypocritical 
devotion,  than  by  any  other  action  of  her  reign. 
Though  an  infidel  in  principle,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
new  philosophy ;  though  she  often  expressed  her 
contempt  for  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  na- 
tional religion,  and  even  held  its  ministers  in  ablior- 
jence,  yet  she  sometimes  condescended  to  enter  into 
its  most  childish  superstitions.  She  not  only  attend- 
ed the  churches  during  public  worship,  and  prayed 
with  all  the  semblance  of  a  sincere  and  fervent  piety, 
bur  sh-  was  punctual  in  the  most  superstitious  prac- 
tices of  the  Greek  religion.  On  her  journey  to  Mos- 
cow in  1775,  she  earned  with  her  a  great  number 
of  little  figures  of  saints,  which  she  distributed  in 
churches  and  chapels  on  the  road  ;  and  even  per- 
formed a  pilgrimage  with  all  her  court,  to  a  convent 
situated  about  40  versts  from  that  city,  walking  on 
foot  the  whole  way.  The  garb  of  religion  was  assu- 
med by  her  merely  for  purposes  of  policy,  in  order  to 
gain  the  affections,  or  to  attract  the  reverence  of 
the  ignorant  multitude.  In  private,  she  was  destitute 
both  of  its  influence  and  its  spirit.  In  the  midst  of  a 
licentious  court,  she  herself  was  the  most  licentious. 
After  the  death  of  Peter  III.,  she  would  never  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  a  husband,  though  repeatedly 
solicited  both  by  Orlof  and  Potemkin  5  but  chose  ra- 
ther to  indulge  herself  in  all  the  variety  of  unrestrain- 
ed wantonness.  Whenever  she  cast  her  eyes  upon 
one  of  her  subjects  with  whom  she  wished  to  exalt  to 
the  situation  of  favourite,  she  immediately  created 
Lim  her  general  aid  de-camp,  that  he  might  accom- 
pany her  every  where  without  reproach  or  observa- 
tion ;  and  appointed  him  an  apartment  in  the  palace, 
which  apartment  communicated  with  that  of  the  cm- 
press  by  a  private  passage.  He  was  then  given  to 
understand,  that,  if  he  wished  to  retain  her  favour, 
he  must  not  converse  familiarly  with  any  other  wo- 
man,  or  leave  the  palace  without  express  permission, 
VVhen  the  favourite  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious, 
or  had  lost  the  power  of  pleasing,  he  received  orders 
to  travel ;  but  liis  dismissal  was  accompanied  with  a 
suitable  recompcnce,  which,  in  general,  corresponded 
with  the  time  he  had  served  her  majesty.  During 
her  reign,  twelve  persons  had  been  distinguislied  by 
this  high  honour,  upon  whom  she  bestowed  in  lands, 
money,  jewels,  &c.  to  the  value  of  above  88,000.000 
uf  rubles  ;  and  the  estates  whicQ  were  given  10  the 
family  of  Orlof  alone  contained  nrarly  4'5,O0O  boors. 
The  loveof  fame  was  anotlier  predommating  feature 
in  the  character  of  Catharine.  Whatever  was  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  advancement  of  her  glory,  was  underta- 
ken with  eagerness,  and  pmsecutcd  with  vigour.  This 
passion,  which  in  her  degenerated  into  vanity, often  led 
her  to  engage  in  unjust  wars, from  which  no  benefit  was 
to  be  reaped  either  to  the  empire  or  herself,  but  the 
empty  satisfaction  of  having  conquered.  It  however 
also  induced  her  to  undertake  many  projects,  both 
laudable  in  thcmsdves  aad  benefiaal  to  her  subjects ; 


but  such  was  the  restleisneu  of  he?  nund,  thH 
plans  seldom  received  their  full  execution.     She  vtm 
continually   carried  away  by  some  new  passioo,  to 
which  all  preceding  ones  gave  place  ;  and  this  coatM 
nued  only  until  some  other  idea  of  stronger  influeno0<| 
was    started.      Every  thing  w^as   begun   with   grraf  ' 
pomp,  but  was  soon  forgotten,  so  that  at  her  deatlt«i 
the  monuments  of  her  reign  are  said  to  have  re<ein»] 
bled  so  many  wrecks  and  dilapidations  :  colleges,  co«  ( 
lonies,  education,  estabhsh meats,  manufactorict,  hoi*  1 
pitals,  canals,  towns,  fortresses,  &c.  all  bad  been  be> 
gun,  but  all  were  given  up  before  they   were   finiilv- 
ed.     This  weakness  of  Cathanne's  drew  a  Riott  ti* ' 
tirical  rtinark  from  the  emperor  Joseph  II.     Whed 
travelling  in  the  Crimea,  he  was  invited  by  the  tiBnr\ 
prefts  to  place  the  second  stone  of  the  tovru  of  £ka«d 
tarinoslaf,  of  which  she  hersolf,  with  great  par«de» ' 
had  laid  the  first  |  and  on  his  return  he  said,  "  I  have 
finished  in  a  single  day  a  very  important  busineu  with 
the  empress  of  Russia,  she  has  bid  the  first  stone  of 
a  city,  and   1   have   laid   the  last."     Her  v&aity  led 
her  even  lo  aspire  to  literary  fame,  and  to  nval  the 
reputation  which  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  obtained  by 
his  writings.     She  wrote  her  celebrated  "  In^^troc* 
tions  for  a  Code  of  Laws,"  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe   for  their 
approbation  ;  some  dramatic  pieces,  which  wrre  act- 
ed and  admired  at  the  Hermitage;  and  several  murU 
tales  and  allegories  for  the  instruction  of  her  childrro. 
But  thefie  were  praised  rather  on  account  of  the  haai 
that  wrote  them,  than  for  their  merit ;  and  the  best 
of  all  her  writings  are  her  Letters  to  Voltaire,  wkidl 
arc  indeed  much  more  interesting  than  those  of  the 
old  philosophical  courtier  himself. 

With  all  herfailings,  however,  Catharine  poneaied 
many  noble  qualities,  which  shed  a  lustre  over  her 
reign,  and  which  will  be  long  remembered  by  her 
country.  The  murder  of  her  husband,  and  the  bot- 
cheries  of  Ismail  and  Warsaw,  were  the  crimes  of  bcr 
station,  not  of  her  heart.  The  one,  as  she  had  usurp- 
ed a  throne,  was  necessary  for  her  own  safety  aad 
the  continuance  of  her  power ;  the  others  arose  from 
the  bloody  dispositions  of  the  Russian  soldiery.  C»- 
tharine  was  naturallyhumane  and  generous,  of  mort 
engaging  manners,  and  was  never  known  to  be  imoBO- 
dcrately  transported  with  passion.  Her  criminit 
laws  breathe  a  spirit  of  mildness,  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  more  civilized  nations  ;  and  during  Iter  long 
reign  ascntenceof  death  was  extremely  rare.  ThougQ 
possessed  of  absolute  power,  yet,  in  her  ♦*  loitruc* 
tions,"  she  acknowledges  no  authority  but  that  whidi 
was  founded  upon  justice  ;  and  her  whole  plan  wu 
directed  to  the  formation  of  a  solid  legislature,  aad 
to  prevent  the  capricious  injustice  of  all  wbj  were 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws.  Hcr 
spirit  of  toleration  was  truly  admirable.  At  the  coll^ 
mencement  of  her  reign,  she  laid  down  a  resolutioo, 
which  she  adhered  to,  without  any  deviation,  to  the 
last  day  of  her  life,  that  no  person  should  suffer  inaay 
respect  on  account  of  his  religion)  opinions.  Papwt, 
Calvinist,  Mahometan,  or  Heathen,  could  aspire  io 
any  office  iii  the  btale,  civil  or  military,  without  zxkj 
apprehension  of  his  being  rejected  for  hia  particular 
creed.  When  once  speaking  of  heretics,  the  nid 
smiling,  "  Poor  wretches,  since  we  know  that  thry 
are  to  suffer  ^o  much,  and  so  long  in  the  wurld  !• 
come,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should  endeavour 
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ths>   by  all  meanij  to  make  their  sitaation  here  as  comfort- 

'■•      able  to  them  as  we  can." 

^"^  A»  a  soTcreigiii  Catharine  ranked  among  the  wisest 
and  most  powerful  princes  of  her  age ;  and  it  is  a 
■ufficient  evidence  of  her  fortitude,  abilities,  and  de- 
cisioD,  that,  though  a  foreigner  and  usurper,  she 
maintained  her  authority  in  the  midst  of  disaffection 
and  rebellion,  extended  the  boundaries  of  her  em- 
pire, and  made  her  vices  be  forgotten  in  her  greatness, 
and  her  apparent  regard  for  the  public  good.  **  Her 
•ex,"  says  one  of  her  biographers,  *'  giving  a  bolder 
relief  to  the  great  qualities  displayed  by  her  upon 
the  throne,  will  place  her  above  all  comparison  in 
history  ;  and  we  must  recur  to  the  fabulous  ages  of 
an  Isis  or  a  Scmiramis,  to  find  a  woman  who  has  ex- 
ecutedf  or  rather  undertaken  such  daring  projects." 
Among  these  projects,  however,  her  usurpation  of 
Courland,  and  the  partition  of  Poland,  will  ever  stand 
i^ainst  her  as  monuments  of  her  rapacious  injustice, 
though  they  have  been  equalled  in  later  times,  and 
nay  be  attempted  to  be  justified  by  the  general  prac- 
tice of  nations,  who,  in  their  rage  for  conquest,  are 
seldom  guided  by  the  principles  of  justice  and  good 
faith.  See  Segur,  Fie  deCfUharine  JI.  Imperalrice  de 
Rutsie;  Tooke'tLtfeofCalhariHe  Ili  Coxe's  Tra- 
vdSf  vols.  i.  and  iii  i  and  Rulhiere,  Histoire  ou  Altec- 
dotes  mr  la  Revotution  de  Rustie.    {p) 

CATHARINE'S,  St,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  situated  in  I^ong.  47°  37'  west,  and  between  27** 
19'  10"  and  27"  49'  of  south  latitude.  It  is  abuut  six 
miles  broad  in  its  narrowest  part,  and  is  separated 
from  the  continent  by  a  channel  about  400  yards 
wide.  The  surface  of  this  island  is  diversified  with 
mountains,  plains,  and  swamps.  The  mountains  of 
the  interior^  and  the  conical  rocks  which  rise  abrupt- 
ly from  the  sea,  are  of  primitive  granite.  Close  to 
toe  fort,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, is  a  vein  of  grunstein  in  different  states  of  de- 
composition, which  ultimately  changes  into  clay  of  a 
quality  superior  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  valleys. 
The  island  is  covered  with  trees  that  are  perpetually 
green,  but  from  their  being  intermixed  with  briars 
and  thorns,  the  forests  are  impassable,  and  are  said 
to  be  infested  with  noxious  serpents.  The  houses 
are  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding woods,  abounding  in  orange  trees  and  aro- 
matic plants,  yield  a  most  delightful  fragrance. 

The  soil  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  though  rather 
humid,  is  surprisingly  fertile  ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  a 
rich  vegetable  decomposition,  and  yields  almost  spon- 
taneouuy  all  sorts  ox  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grain. 
The  cultivated  lands  are  under  considerable  improve- 
ment. They  were  formerly  covered  with  large  trees  ( 
but  as  great  quantities  have  of  late  years  been  cut 
down  fur  the  purposes  of  ship  building,  good  timber 
is  now  scarce.  Flax,  from  wliich  the  hshermen  make 
their  lines,  nets,  and  cordage,  grows  here  of  a  good 
quality.  The  produce  uf  St  Catharine's  consists  in 
rice,  maize,  mandioca,  coffee,  oranges,  lemons,  ci- 
trons, cotton,  sassafras,  and  guiacum.  Sugar  and  in- 
digo are  raised  in  small  quantities,  and  the  potatoes 
are  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  serene.  The  preva- 
lent winds  which  are  from  the  south-west  and  north- 
cast,  moderate  the  solstitial  heats.  The  former  pre- 
vail from  September  to  March,  and  the  latter  from 
April  to  August.    The  genial  natore  of  the  climate 


is  indicated  by  a  profusion  of  the  finest  flowers.  The   Sc  Caibi- 
rose  and  the  jessamine  are  in  bloom  all  the  year  round.      "^^  * 
Myrtles  are  very  common,  and  a  beautiful  variety  of    r^.j^gt^ 
the  passion  fluwer  is  found  in  equal  abundance.     The  ■_r-   -^ 
principal  animals  are  opossums,  monkeys,  and  arma- 
dillos.   The  beautiful  coral  snake  occurs  among  the 
numerous  tribe  of  serpents ;  and  the  principal  birds 
are,  cranes,  hawks,  parrots,  humming  birds,  and  tou- 
cans.    The  sea  produces  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
fish,  and  so  well  is  the  market  supplied,  that  a  quan- 
tity   sufficient   to    dine    12    pcrauns   may    be    had 
for  a  shilling.    A  large  ox  cost  8  piastres,  ( when  La 
Perousc  visited  the  island,)  a  hug  uf  1501b.  cost  4 
piastres,  and  turkies  were  sold  fur  a  piastre  the  pair. 
In  1804  the  price  of  moat  was  about  l^d.  per  pound, 
and  poultry,  eggs,  and  the  finest  vegetables,  were 
both  abundant  and  cheap. 

As  the  inhabitants  require  all  the  produce  of  the 
island  for  their  own  consumption,  their  trade  is  of 
course  inconsiderable.  Numerous  coasting  vessels 
from  Bahia,  Pemambuco,  &c.  bound  for  the  La 
Plata,  touch  here ;  and  the  island  is  amply  supplied 
with  artisans  of  all  descriptions. 

From  the  landing  place,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
a  verdant  slope  of  about  500  yards,  the  town  has  a 
very  beautiful  appearance,  and  its  fine  cathedral  ap- 
pears in  the  distance.  The  town  consists  of  several 
streets.  The  houses,  which  have  two  or  three  sto> 
ries  with  boarded  floors,  are  well  built,  and  they  are 
provided  with  neat  gardens.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  between  five  and  six  thousand.  Ou  entering 
the  port  of  St  Catharine's  by  the  north  there  are  se- 
veral islands.  On  one  of  them,  to  the  westward  of 
the  entrance,  is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  island.  Off  this  fort,  there  is  a  safe 
anchorage  for  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  and  ships  of 
300  tons  may  enter  the  harbour.  There  are  several 
watering  places  on  the  island.  The  fort  of  Santa 
Cruz  is  only  a  large  enclosed  battery,  and  is  incapa- 
ble of  making  a  regular  defence.  The  garrison  iii 
1785  consisted  of  50  men,  ill  paid  and  clothed.  Here 
are  other  four  forts,  Porto  Groed,  Ratones,  £streito, 
and  Concep9ao. 

The  islaad  of  St  Catharine's  is  divided  into  4  pa- 
rishes, 1st,  Nossa  Seiihora  de  Dereito  ;  2d,  St  An- 
tonio ;  3d,  Laguno  ;  and  4th,  Riberon.  The  divi- 
sions on  the  oppobite  part  of  the  coast,  called  1st,  St 
JoU  i  2d,  St  Miguel ;  Nossa  Senhora  de  Rosario, 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  St  Ca- 
tharine's, who,  in  some  instances,  is  subject  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  in  others,  to  the 
captaincy  of  St  Paul's.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general 
hospitable  and  obliging  to  strangers.  The  ladies  are 
handsome  and  lively,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace. 

The  population  of  the  island  and  of  its  dependen- 
cies on  the  opposite  coast,  amounts  to  about  30,000. 
See  La  Perouse's  Voj/age,  vols.  L  and  ii. ;  but  espe- 
cially Mawe's  TrateUt  in  the  Interior  of  Broiil, 
particularfy  in  the  Gold  and  Diamond  Districts  qjf 
that  Couniru,  by  authority  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal.    London,  1812.     (ir) 

CATHARTOCA  RP  US,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Decandria,  and  order  Mouogynia.  See  Bota- 
ny, page  S21. 

CATHEDRAL.    See  Civil  ARciiiTBCTtRE. 

CATHETER.    SccSlrokht. 
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CATHMANDU.     See  Kiiatmandu. 

CATHOLICS,  RoMAX.  See  EccLEsrAsriCAL 
History,  and  Britain  Index. 

CATU^INA,  L.  Skhgii's,  a  patrician  of  Rome, 
was  descended  of  an  old  and  respectable  family.  Nei* 
lliiT  his  father  nor  grandfather  appear  to  have  filled 
any  piihlic  office,  btil  several  of  his  ancestors  were 
men  of  talents  and  of  consideration  in  the  slate.  See 
Yliny,  vii.  28.  His  great  grandfather  was  pnetor 
of  the  city  in  the  year  U.  C.  55'i,  and  obtained  great 
credit  for  his  moderation  and  integrity.  See  l.tvy, 
J.  xxxii.  c.  27,  29,  ;il,  and  lib.  iii.  c.  21,  2-1-.  When 
Catiline  first  entered  upon  the  stage  of  pnblic  life, 
the  highest  expectations  were  formed  of  his  future 
eminence,  and  thougli  his  character  was  not  free  from 
all  imputation  of  levity,  yet  his  fellow  citizc-ns  repo- 
sed with  confidence  on  his  patriotism,  and  excused 
his  excesses  as  the  errors  of  unguarded  youth.  But 
in  the  discharge  of  the  office  of  prsrtor,  to  which  he 
wM  elected  at  the  usual  age,  he  shewed  such  com- 
plete want  of  principle,  ana  such  unbridled  profliga- 
cy, that  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
abandoned  magistrate,  the  depravity  of  the  future 
traitor.  In  the  year  after,  he  was  sent  as  the  pro- 
praetor to  Africa.  In  this  situation  he  governed  with 
the  utmost  inhumanity,  and,  to  feed  his  extravagance 
and  debauchery,  exacted  immense  contributions  from 
the  inhabitants.  The  oppression  of  hia  administra- 
tion was  BO  severely  felt,  that  a  deputation  was  sent 
from  Africa  to  impeach  him  of  cruelty  and  extor- 
tion, f  But  it  seldom  happened  that  the  unhappy 
provmces,  which  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  war, 
aggravated  by  the  permanent  and  arbitrary  despiitism 
of  capricious  governors,  conld  obtain  redress  by  an 
appeal  to  Rome ;  ( Cicero  in  Vrrr.  passim. )  The  se* 
nate,  conscious  of  their  own  injustice  and  rapacity, 
felt  the  inconsistency  of  punishing  in  others  the  crimes 
which  they  had  themselves  committed,  and  often 
made  common  cause  with  their  officers  against  the 
wretched  provinces.  Catiline  was  acquitted,  and  no 
notice,  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  was  taken 
of  him,  but  to  declare  him  incapable  of  standing  can- 
didate that  year  for  the  consulship,  because  he  had 
neglected  to  register  his  name.  During  this  prose- 
cution, Catiline  requested  Cicero  to  be  his  counsel, 
who  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  so  much  deceived 
regarding  his  real  character,  that  he  at  first  consent- 
ed, but,  in  consequence  of  the  disclosure  of  Some  acts 
ofvillany,  afterwards  refused.  | 

The  excesses  and  prodigality  of  Catiline  after  his 
return  from  Africa  involved  him  in  much  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  vt  was  from  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  dis- 
tress, and  the  galling  load  of  public  infamy,  that  be 
first  formed  the  design  of  ennchmg  himself  in  the 
spoils  and  destruction  of  his  country.  Bold  as  such  a 
scheme  was,  and  appalling  one  would  have  thought 
to  every  mind,  however  depraved  and  hardened,  there 
■were  not  wanting  iiumberi  in  Rome,  who,  from  their 
profligacy  and  despair,  shrunk  from  no  enterprises  ur 
enormities  which  could  promis-  them  any  relief. 
**  Qui  ob  summani  mUtriam  nuilam  detertoretn  condi- 
tionent  perlimcjtcetiles,  </«»«  tarbarc  ac  mtscere  omnia, 
in  meliorumfortuHai  et  opts  impe/Mant  vehtti  ad  /wxti- 
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ufn  pnedam."  |J  While  he  secured  a  sufficient  ntrmbrr 
of  these  needy  villains,  whom  gold  could  easily  tempt, 
"  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death,"  Caiihnc  was  not  in- 
attentive to  the  arts  by  which  he  could  gain  adhercntt 
of  more  influence  and  importance.     With  thi^  Trrtv, 
he  drew  around  him  many  young  men  of  f.^: 
his  attractive  and  fascinating  ma  .ners,  who 
gradually  on  to   vice,  until   he  had  ruined   for  ever 
their  characters  and  their  fortunes,  and  made  them 
companions  in  profligacy.     When,  like  the  envenom- 
ed spider,  he  had  entangled  his  victims  irrctrievablj: 
in  his  snares,    and  plunged   tlwm  into  the  gulf  of 
ruin,  he  -proposed   to  them  his  plan  of  extricating 
themselves  by  the  overt). row  of  their  country,  or  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  dying  in  the  haunts  of  misery 
and  vice,  and  exposed  to  the  execration  of  every  good 
and  virtuous  Roman.  Their  hesitation  was  not  long; 
and  thus  were  the  materials  of  a  mine  laid,  which  had  ' 
nearly  exploded  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  and  covered 
the  world  with  its  fragments.     In  the  mean  time  Ot* 
ttline  stood  candidate  for  the  consulship,  backed  wtt& 
the  powerful  support  of  Crassus  and  Czsar.  Among 
his  competitors  was  M.  Tullius  Cicem,  whose  inte- 
grity and  tranfcendant  talents  rendered  him  equally 
an  object  of  hatred  to  every  faction,  and  of  admira- 
tion and  confidence  to  the  good  and  the  wise.    Some 
buspicions  of  Catiline's  designs  having  been  surrotsed 
among  the  people,  they  took  alarm,  and  chose  Cicero 
and  Antonius  consuls.     The  fury  of  Catiline  on  be- 
ing thus  baffied  in  his  attempt  to  retrieve  his  ruined 
fortune,  broke  out  into  the  most  violent  turbulence, 
and  happily  discovered  to  the  Romans  the  character 
of  this  candidate  for  power  and  popularity.     The 
consuls  and  patricians   were  on  their  guard  at  the 
next  election,  and  effectual  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  his    success.     Irritated  by   the   vigour  and 
opposition  of  Cicero,  whose  powerful  mind  disconcert- 
ed all  his  designs,    and   met  him  in  every  plot,  be 
resolved  to  assassinate  him  and  the  other  consul,  OB 
the  day  of  election  for  the  ensuing  rear.     But  tbe 
gentUB  of  Cicero  still  predominated  ;  the  plot    wn  ' 
discovered,    and    Catiline    rejected    with    disgrace. 
His   outrageous  resentment    precipitated   him  into 
open   rebellion,  and  several  armies  of  his  [       ' 
were  collected  in  different  parts  of  Italy.    T 
of  this  rash  conspiracy,   and  the  circiimstaoccs  con- 
nected with  it,   arc  so  well  known,   and  haw  been 
blazoned  forth   with  such   parade    in  every  page  of 
Cicero's  writings,  that   any   detail  of  them  here  it 
wholly  unnecessary.      It  is    customary  to    repreiett 
Catiline    a?   a  mere  tool    employed    by    Cvrs^r  r-rd 
Crassus  to  corrupt  the  peoplr,  and  . 
their  attachment  to  the  established 
whose    impetuosity    and    ambition    carried    him   to 
lengths  to  which  these  more  wary  pohticianx  were 
unwilhng,   openly  at  least,  to  proceed.     But  in  tUi 
opinion  we  cannot  concur.     The  conduct  and  view* 
of  Caiihnc  betrayed  none  of  the  artifices  or  subifT- 
viency  of  an  instrument  of  faction.     He  had  node* 
sign  of  advancing  the  interests  of  any  party  or  poB>^ 
tical  leader.    His  object  was  not  to  dcpr--'  ■  p-  ^^rtY 
in  order  to  raise  another,  but  the  dent  ;  ■& 

partirs,  and  the  general  ruin  and  dc»ol<itiwi>ui  ^ii.  sttltk' 


■f  Mult^  gravai  Ktiteutia  Onquit  Pedianus  in  Cic.  Orat.  in  Tc^.  Candid.)  rn  eo  dicta  tttnL 

X  Kcneitella  Mys.  that  Cicero  diddeTerid  bim  ;  butthji>i.,a  »ii  trke,  tt,  Tocqimtuii  Ma«  his  countel.  Sec C>r«n> Oral,  pto  J 
II  Seethe  elegant  work  orCrrtina  D<  Ortv  ct  Prvgreitu  Jvr  ■  Cnidt,  uh    i.  jecU  12,  for  a  aweX  ucrrout  and  dgqucDt  ( 
■eription  pf  tbe  blood-ttiirsty  fctocious  savngeaess  or  these  hardenvd  motutcrs. 
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•  Of  ihc  character  of  Catiline  in  early  life,  and  of 

the  habits  which  drew  him  on  to  such  a  consumma* 
tion  of  wickednesi,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
oo  full  account  has  been  transmiued  to  us.  It  would 
have  been  a  most  instructive  moral  lesson  to  mark 
the  progress  of  such  a  ntan,  and  to  witness  the  delu- 
sions and  wickednes)  which  insensibly  brought  him 
iDto  the  rapid  whirlpool  of  vice.  Sallu^t  mentions, 
ia  general  terms,  that  he  was  a  profligate  almost  when 
a  boy,  and  was  early  hardened  in  guilt.  But  the  au- 
thority  of  Cicero,  who  says,  that  originally  he  had  a 
good  disposition,  and  evinced  a  strong  desire  of  ho- 
nourable distinction,  is  on  this  point  unimpeachable. 
'*  Habuit  ille  permulta  non  expresia  signa  sed  adutn- 
brata  vir/utum,"  &c.  But  ot  the  power  and  vigour 
of  his  talents,  of  his  ardent  and  comprehensive  mind, 
and  of  the  dauntless  and  lofty  intrepidity  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  has  left  too  striking  proofs  to  allow  any 
alur  to  be  thrown  upon  his  abilities.  Bold  and  fer- 
tile in  invention,  and  of  invincible  perseverance  and 
courage  in  execution,  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  head 
of  a  taction.  Yet  the  same  qualities,  kept  under 
steady  controul  by  reason  and  prudence,  would  have 
rendered  him  an  ornament  to  his  country.  But  he 
was  naturally  volatile ;  and  his  keenness  of  disposition 
led  him  to  join  with  equal  eagerness  in  the  society  of 
the  virtuous  or  the  profligate,— in  the  pursuits  of  vir- 
tue, or  the  indulffence  of  vice.  Unaccustomed  to  re- 
gular restraint,  his  mind  yielded  easily  to  temptations; 
and  by  a  lamentable  perversion  of  talents,  he  became 
the  first  in  the  career  of  licentiousness,  as  he  had. 
once  been  also  in  more  becoming  and  worthy  occu- 

Eations.  It  was  natural  that  a  character  produced 
y_  so  strange  a  mixture  of  vicious  and  praiseworthy 
Erinciples,  by  a  combination  of  passion  with  the  ta- 
ints and  energy  that  could  render  it  formidable, 
should  prove  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  his  country.  But  the  actions  of  Catiline,  let 
it  be  remembered,  are  preserved  to  us  only  in  the 
treacherous  and  exaggerated  statements  of  political 
adTertariea ;  and  we  ought  to  receive  with  caution 
the  invectives  with  which  his  memory  has  been  load- 
ed. At  the  period  when  his  conspiracy  was  formed, 
the  internal  condition  of  Rome  was  such  as  to  make- 
almost  any  change  preferable  to  her  lifeless  and  de- 
eded government.  The  people  were  corrupt  and 
hcentious  ;  more  interested  in  the  triumph  of  the  fac- 
tions to  which  they  had  attached  themselves,  than  in 
securing  the  freedom,  and  promoting  the  wflfare  of 
their  country.  The  energy  and  spirit  of  public  vir- 
tue was  palsied  by  the  deadening  influence  of  luxury  ; 
and  the  public  opinion,  the  firmest  bulwark  against 
the  encroachments  of  tyranny,  was  now  employed  to- 
buoy  up  the  vices  of  party.  The  government  was  be- 
come a  capricious  ohgarchy ;  a  few  ambitious  and  in- 
triguing leaders,  to  whose  power  and  influence  the  li- 
berty of  the  people  was  sacrificed,  divided  the  ttate, 
and  embroiled  it  in  the  miseries  of  civil  dissension'.. 
To  the  arrogance  and  struggles  of  these  confl  ctiiig 
factions,  the  people  submitted  with  abject  acquies- 
cence ;  they  even  encouraged  and  strengthened  the 
intrigoes  of  party  ;  and-  thougn  a  determined  resist- 
ance might  have  crushed  this  many.headed  monster, 
they  seemed  to  consider  that  their  hopes  of  liberty 
were  gone,  and  thoughtlessly  joined  in  raising  the 
power  which  finally  reduced  them  to  subjection. 
While  such  was  the  situation  of  Rome,  we  cannot. 
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wonder  that  a  man  of  ardent  and  cntcrprisitig  talents       C'Jtc. 
should  have  seized  the  opportunity  whicli  her  dis-  '^^^  i"^ 
tracted  state  afforded  of  aiming  at  absolute  power, 
(j.  H.) 

CATO  OF  Utica,  a  celebrated  Roman,  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor.  At  a  very  early 
period  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and,  along  with  liia  bro- 
ther Cassio,  and  his  sinters  Purcia  and  Servilia,  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  Livius  Drusus,  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  who  at  that  time  had  great  influence  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  He  soon  gave  mark- 
ed indications  of  that  firm,  virtuous,  and  decided  cha- 
racter, by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  much  distin- 
guished. It  appeared  in  his  look,  in  his  manner,  in 
his  conversation,  and  even  in  his  amusements.  Plu- 
tarch  relates  various  anecdotes  of  his  childhood,  which 
shew  how  much  the  dispositions  of  the  boy  resem- 
bled  those  of  the  man.  One  of  these  particularly  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.  When  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
he  happened  to  be  in  Sylla's  house,  and  seeing  the 
heads  of  many  illustrious  persons  carried  out,  and  the 
spectators  sighing  in  secret  at  the  bloody  scene,  he 
asked  his  preceptor,  '*  Why  somebody  did  not  kill 
that  man  V*  «  Because,"  said  be,  "  they  fear  him 
more  than  they  hate  him."  "  Why  then,"  said  Ca- 
to, **  do  you  not.  grive  me  a  sword,  that  I  may  kill . 
him,  and  deliver  my  country  from  slavery  V  Hit 
austere  manner  of  life  led  Cato  to  be  partial  to  the 
doctrine  uf  the  Stoics,  whose  philosophy  he  studied 
and  embraced.  He  also  devoted  considerable  atten-  - 
tion  to  popular  eloquence,  in  which  he  became  no 
mean  proficient.  In  the  servile  war  with  Spartacus, 
he  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  gave  such  proofs  of  his 
military  skill  and  courage,  as  to  secure  for  himself 
the  highest  praises  of  the  commander,  and  afterwarda . 
a  tribune's  commission  in  the  army  sent  into  Mace- 
donia under  the  Praetor  Rubrius.  On  being  appoint- 
ed to  the  office  of  qnxstor,  for  the  duties  of  which 
he  had  prepared  himself  with  great  industry,  he  in- 
troduced a  very  thorough  reform  into  that  depart- 
ment, correcting  with  an  unsparing  hand  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  it,  punishing  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  introducing  them,  and  putting  the  affairs  of 
the  treasury  on  a  new  and  excellent  footing.  For  his 
conduct  in  this,  he  received  great  applause  from  the. 
people.  The  office  of  tribune,,  which  he  filled  in  the 
consulship  of  Cicero,  was  equally  honoured  by  his 
integrity  and  public  spirit;  He  obtained  ii  in  spite 
of' very  formidable  opposition,  by  the  assistance  uf 
men  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  he  discharged  its  func- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties,  with  credit  to 
himself,  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  advantage  to 
the  state. 

Cato  took  an  early  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  pub- 
lic transactions  ofthat  mott  interesting  and  momentous 
period  in  the  history  of  Rome.  His  whole  conduct 
seems  to  have  been  actuated-by  a  spirit  of  patri^itism. 
He  respected  men  in  proportion  to  their  solicitude 
for  tlie  general  welfare.  To  ihwSe  who  were  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  the  interests  of-  tne  republic,  he  set 
himself  in  active  and  undaunted  oppositioi. ;  and  for- 
got personal  comfort,  <ind  the  partialities  uf  frieudahip, 
and  every  private  coiisid<-ratioii,  when  the  interests  of 
his  country  demanded  his  aid.  To  Cicero  he  gave 
his  warm  support ;  not  yielding  to  him  implicitly  in 
every  cas",  but  defending  the  great  principles  and  fea- 
tures of  his  administration,  and  openly  bestowing  up.«^ 
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Cato.  on  him  the  title  of  Father  of  his  Country,  an  ealo- 
^um  of  no  mean  value  as  pronounced  by  the  stem 
and  patriotic  Cato.  He  shewed  great  zeal  and  cou- 
rage in  attacking  those  who  had  joined  in  the  conspi- 
racy, of  which  Catiline  was  the  head,  and  succeeded, 
by  hi»  energy  and  his  eloquence  in  the  Betiate,  in  pro- 
curing the  capital  punishment  of  the  conspirators. 
On  this  occasion,  he  boldly  attacked  Cxsar,  who  ar- 
gued for  mild  measures,  and  who  himself  was  not  al- 
together free  from  suspicion  of  being  a  partaker  in 
the  guilt  of  thobe  for  whom  he  pleaded.  Fearing 
every  thing  that  was  bad  to  the  commonwealth  from 
the  vast  and  unprincipled  ambition  of  this  extraordi- 
nary  man,  Cato  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust, and  thwarted  him  without  ceremony  and  with- 
out intermission,  in  those  projects  by  which  he  at- 
tempted to  aggrandize  himself  at  the  expencc  of  his 
country.  After  a  variety  of  occurrences,  in  all  of 
which  Cato  acted  in  the  most  diriinterested  manni-r, 
as  well  as  with  his  characteristic  boldness,  the  fate  of 
Rome  came  to  depend  upon  the  issue  ol  a  contest  be- 
tween Pompey  and  Cxsar.  Although  he  had  dis- 
liked and  opposed  many  of  the  proceedings  of  Pom- 
pey ;  although  he  had  on  some  occasions  met  with 
very  injurious  treatment  from  him  ;  and  although  the 
prospect  of  that  civil  war,  which  was  now  inevitable, 
filled  him  with  sorrow  ;  yet,  sensible  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  decided  jiart,  and  that  the  only  hope 
which  remained  for  the  liberties  of  Rome,  wafl  to  be 
derived  from  Pompey's  succets,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  cause  of  that  general,  and  co-operated  with 
him  for  the  discomfiture  and  humiliation  of  Caesar. 
The  prudence  of  some  parts  of  Cato's  conduct  in 
ihjs  important  crisis,  may  perhaps  be  dieputcd  ;  and 
it  has  even  been  suspected  that  his  hostility  to  Ca;;ar 
was  partly  produced  by  the  personal  irjurii-s  which 
he  had  received.  But  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
injuries  alluded  to  were  the  effects  of  the  profligacy 
of  Cxsar,  who  had  debauched  Cato's  sister ;  and 
that  the  difficulties  which  a  man  of  real  virtue  had  to 
struggle  with  in  those  corrupted  times  were  neither 
few  nor  inconsiderable,  the  character  of  this  patriot 
cannot  suffer  from  such  partial  and  feeble  imputa- 
tions. After  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cato  re- 
tired into  Africa  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
expecting  to  meet  with  Pompey.  Hearing  of 
Pompey's  death,  he  marched  into  Lybia  to  join  Sci- 
pio,  which  he  accomplished  after  a  painful  and  hazar- 
dous march  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Scipio  acted 
rashly  and  foolislily  :  for  though  Cato,  who  remain- 
ed in  Utica  as  governor  of  the  town,  strongly  advi- 
ecd  him  not  to  risk  a  general  engagement,  he  despi- 
ied  the  advice,  and  was  completely  overthrown.  Ca?- 
sar  advanced  to  Utica:  *'  Strange!"  said  Cato  when 
he  heard  of  his  approach,  *'  it  seems  he  takes  us  for 
men  !"  Cato  was  determined  not  to  fall  into  the 
conqueror's  hands :  and  seeing  no  chance  of  escape, 
or  of  successful  resistance  if  he  should  escape,  he  re- 
solved to  fly  to  the  last  refuge  of  a  Roman.  Having 
demanded  a  sword,  and  read  Plato's  dialogue  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  he  stabbed  himself  under  the 
left  breast.  The  physician  attempted  to  sew  up  the 
wound,  but  Cato  tore  it  open  again,  plucked  out  his 
bowels,  and  instantly  expired.  Cxsar  on  receiving 
the  intelligence  of  Cato'b  death,  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  **  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  since  thou 
couldest  envy  me  the  glory  of  saving  thy  life."    C«- 
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to  was  forty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  died.  He 
left  a  son  and  daugwer.  The  former  waa  wortUe«s: 
the  latter  married  Brutus  who  killed  Cssar«  wm 
trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  died  as 
her  father  had  done.  See  Pluiarch,  Saliutt,  &c.   (t) 

CATOPTRICS,  from  ~.T»:rT{w  sr^ccu/um,  and 
that  from  it«T»  and  oirraudti,  I  see,  is  that  branch  of 
optics  which  treats  of  the  laws  and  prop  -ftht, 

ivhen  reflected  either  from  plane  or  tu  idces. 

See  the  article  Optics,     (tv) 

CATTLE,     See  Aoriculturb,  Index. 

CATULLUS,  Cails  Valkihi-s,  a  celebrated 
Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Verona,  of  a  reibpcctable 
family,  probably  about  the  year  of  Rome  667-  Hii 
father,  Valerius,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  toisc 
consideration  in  the  commonwealth  ;  at  least,  tt  ii 
certain  that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Julius  Cx- 
sar, who  was  in  the  habit  of  ludging  at  his  bouar, 
when  he  happened  to  pass  by  the  way  of  Verona. 
Although  by  no  means  in  very  opulent  circumazao- 
ces,  Catullus  must  have  inherited  a  moderate  for- 
tune ;  for  he  not  only  possessed  a  small  villa  at  T)- 
bur,  whither  he  occasionally  retired  from  the  boilJr 
of  a  oily  life  ;  but  in  the  beautiful  little  pucm,  which 
he  addressed  to  the  peninsula  of  Sirmio,  he  speaks  of 
that  delightful  spot  as  his  hereditary  property,  aad 
his  home. 

He  accompanied  Memmius,  the  prsetor,  in  hia  <s> 
pedition  to  Bithynia;  from  which,  however,  kr  cdla 
us,  neither  he  nor  his  comrades  derived  much  emolii- 
n^nt  or  advantage : 

Id  quod  erat,  miki  ncc  ipn, 
A'ec  jfTietitrihuii  essv,  nee  riAorti, 
Cur  ^tiitquam  raptit  unctiut  rr/erreC— X.  9,  &C 

In  his  progress  to  Bithynia,  upon  reaching  Trtmt 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  brother,  wboca,  ia 
several  of  his  poems,  he  laments  with  great  Settiof 
and  tenderness. 

Catullus  usually  resided  at  Rome,  where  he  dew- 
ted  his  time   to   literature,  to  society,  aud  pleamtc. 
His  wit  and  genius  recommended  him  to  the  compa- 
ny, and  procured  him  the  friendship  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  his  age  and  country, 
among  whom  were  Manlius  Torquatus,  Cicero,  Cai- 
vus,  an  orator  and  poet,  C'  melius  Nepos,  to  wb«B 
he   dedicated  his  poems,  Asinius  Pollio,  Luctctiw 
the  poet,  and  several  other  persons  of  no  meaa  rrpu- 
tation.     His  mistress,  whose  real  name  was  Clodu, 
was  celebrated  by  him  under  the  name   n''   ' 
probably  from   Lesbos,  the  birth-place  c( 
This  lady,  to  whom  he  appears  to   have  \« 
attached,  became,  as  he  himself  informs  u^ 
his  puems,  not  in  the  most  delicate  terms,  a  comoMtt 
prostitute. 

Catullus  was  a  man  of  learning,  according  to  the 
notions  of  his  age,  having  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  from  which  he  naa** 
lated  two  of  his  most  beautiful  poems, — the  one  iiroa 
Sappho,  and  the  other  from  Callimachus.  Henoc, 
he  came  to  be  distinguished  by  contemporary  wri- 
ters by  the  epithet  docttu.  The  precise  date  of  his 
death  is  uncertain  }  but  that  event  is  gcnerfl'K  ^.^*'"- 
ved  to  have  taken  place  about  the  fortieth  '. 

age- 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  poems  of  Catitl- 
las  consists  of  veftcs  written  upon  amaiorj  subiecOt 
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_.  wmel^eme  ire  exquisitely  beautiful,  while  many 
arc  rendered  disgusting  to  every  reader  of  chastr  feel- 
ings, by  the  most  offensive  indelicacy.  The  gross- 
ne»8  which  pervade*  these  productions  has  been  a- 
tcribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  influence  of  the 
depraved  taste  of  the  times,  in  which  compoiitioni 
of  this  nature  were  not  merely  tolerated,  but  liighly 
relished  j  and  Catullus  himself  endeavours  to  cxte- 
ouace  his  ofTcnccs  against  decency,  by  observing,  that 
the  morals  of  a  poet  ought  to  be  irreproachable,  but 
that  his  verses  need  nut  be  pure. 

^am  cattum  ette  dcett  pivrn  poetam. 

Iprum-,  vtfieuUit  nikil  necei*c  at. — XVI.  5. 

Such  a  distinction,  which  is  but  too  often  attempt* 
cd  to  be  drawn  by  amatory  poets,  we  conceive  to  be 
altogether  inadmissible.  What  a  good  roan  writes 
ought  to  flow  from  the  same  principle  with  what  he 
does  ;  and  if  any  one  countenances,  or  disseminates 
TK.e  or  indecency  by  his  writings,  it  is  something 
worse  than  absurd  to  attempt  to  justify  liimself  by 
an  appeal  to  the  purity  of  hit  conduct.  Nor  can 
we  allow  the  gross  taste  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lives  to  constitute  a  legitimate  apology  for  the  ob- 
scenity of  an  individual  writer.  It  ought  to  be  the 
•tudy  of  every  virtuous  man  to  preserve  himself  free 
from  the  contagion  of  licentious  example  ;  and  this 
is  a  duty,  if  possible,  still  more  incumbent  upon  an 
author,  who  labours  not  only  for  the  age  in  which 
be  lives,  but  for  posterity  ;  and  whose  writings, 
therefore,  may  have  no  trivial  influence  on  the  opi- 
nions and  moral  conduct  uf  remote  generations.  Be- 
sides, we  know  that  other  authors,  nearly  of  the  same 
age  with  Catullus,  preserved,  in  general,  throughout 
their  works,  a  purity  of  principle  and  decency  ot  ex. 
pression,  which  entitle  them  to  the  praise  of  virtue, 
as  well  as  of  genius. 

Catullus  also  wrote  bitter  satirical  invectives  against 
those  whose  conduct  incurrtd  his  disapprobation.  Id 
•ome  of  his  pieces  of  this  description,  he  severely  at- 
tacked the  character  of  Julian  Csesar,  under  the  name 
of  Romulus.  This  extraordinary  person,  whose  pri- 
vate life  laid  him  sufEciently  open  to  censure,  could 
not  fail  to  be  incensed  at  seeing  himself  thus  exposed 
to  public  view  in  an  unfavourable  light  ;  but  the  poet 
having  afterwards  made  an  apology,  Caesar  generous- 
ly forgave  him,  and  lived  with  him  on  the  same  friend- 
ly footing  as  he  had  previously  done.  Most  of  these 
epigrimmatic  effusions  are  composed  in  iambic  and 
Phalarcian  verse  of  eleven-  syllables,  called  vcrsHS  heti- 
decajyllal/i ;  and  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  poig- 
nant severity  and  licentious  indelicacy. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  were  highly  esteemed  by 
«  ancients,  several  of  whom  speak  of  the  author 
d  bis  works  in  terms  of  respect  and  admiration, 
deed,  if  we  select  from  among  the  number  of  his 
>ductions.  xuch  as  are  free  from  indelicate  allu- 
^•Inns  and  obscene  language,  we  shall  Hnd  much  that 
deserves  to  be  admired.  He  has  a  sweetness  and  cbs- 
•ical  propriety  of  expression,  a  tenderness  and  play. 
ful  simplicity,  which  must  render  his  verses  interest- 
ing to  every  reader  of  taste  and  feeling. 

The  principal  editions  of  the  poems  of  Catullus, 
cording  to  Bayle,  are  thoie  of  Scaliger  and  of  Pas- 
rat.  1  he  oldest  edition  is  probably  that  of  Venice, 
1488,  with  the  comments  of  Anthony  Parthcnius. 
There  are  also  the  edition  of  Crzviui,  Utrecht,  1680, 
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in  8vo.  with  the  entire  notes  of  a  great  number  oi 
commentators  ;  that  of  Isaac  Vossiut,  Lond.  IdSK 
in  4to,  with  a  verj-  learned  commentary  j  the  Kario- 
rum  edition  of  Frankfort,  1621,  by  John  Gebhard, 
with  the  very  ample  index  of  Tuscanilla  ;  the  edition 
ofVulpius,  1710.  ♦to.;  of  Mattaire,  1715,  l^rao. 
and  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum ;  of  Silvius,  in  u*um 
Delnhini,  Paris,  1685,  2  vols.  4to. ;  the  Cambridge 
edition,  1702,  4-to.  •,  and  Baskervillc's,  Birmingham, 
1772,  4to.  An  English  translation  in  verse,  with 
the  Latin  text  and  notes,  was  published  in  1793.—- 
Fabric.  Bib,  Lot.  tit.  i.  c  5.  p.  60,  fltc.  j  Bayle'* 
Hist,  and  Cril.  Did.;  and  Adam's  CUatie.  Biog. 

CATURUS,  a  genui  of  plants  of  the  class  Dior- 
cia,  and  order  Triandria.     See  BoTANV,  p.  SSI-. 

CAVAN,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  situated  midway  between  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  and  the  Irish  Sea,  from  the  shores  of 
which  its  eastern  and  western  extremities  are  each 
distant  about  14>  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  the  coun- 
ty of  Fermanagh  on  the  north  ;  by  Monaghan  on 
the  north-east  and  east ;  by  Meath,  West  Mcath,  and 
Longford  on  the  south  ;  and  by  Leitrim  on  the  west. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  51 
English  miles  ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north 
to  south,  28  miles.  Its  area  contains  758  square 
miles.  The  whole  county  is  covered  with  hills,  of 
wliich  none  rise  to  any  remarkable  height,  though 
Sliebh.  Russel,  and  the  mountains  of  Bally'iageeragb, 
strongly  mark  its  northern  and  western  boundaries  ; 
and  Bruce  Hill  is  a  striking  object  in  its  southern 
extremity.  The  waters  which  issue  from  the  lakes 
in  West  Meath  flow  through  this  county  ;  and,  ex- 
panding in  some  places  into  small  lakes,  retaining  in 
others  the  appearance  of  rivers,  form  many  pictu- 
resque and  beautiful  scenes.  Cavan  can  scarcely  be 
regarded,  however,  as  a  desirable  place  of  residence. 
Its  climate,  though  salubrious,  is  boisterous,  cold, 
and  uncomfortable  ;  except  on  a  few  geutlemen't 
seats,  it  is  sheltered  by  no  forests  or  plantations  ; 
and  though  its  interior  is  adorned  by  lakes  of  great 
extent  and  beauty,  in  nutny  places,  particularly  to 
the  north  and  west,  it  is  bleak,  dreary,  and  exposed. 
The  soil  is  in  general  poor,  and  though  almost  the 
whole  of  it  is  under  tillage,  yet  the  wretched  system 
of  agricidture  which  prevails  here  contributes  but 
little  to  its  improvement.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
manufacturers,  who  rent  small  farms,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 20  acres  ;  and  whose  principal  object  is  to  raise 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  oats  and  potatoes  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families,  with  small  crops  of  flax,  to 
give  employment  to  their  women.  The  average  va- 
lue of  land  is  fnim  26s.  to  SOs.  the  acre. 

The  manufactures  of  Cavan  make  it  a  populous 
and  flourishing  county,  and  will  in  time  contribute 
materially  to  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture. 
The  fabric  for  which  it  is  most  celebrated  is  a  thin 
linen,  for  the  most  part  7  8ths  wide.  The  average 
sale  of  linen,  manufactured  in  this  county,  is  estima- 
ted at  about  L-  100,000  per  annum.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, the  superior  demand  fur  cotton  goods  has  in- 
duced the  manufacturers  of  Cavan  to  direct  much  of 
their  attention  to  the  weaving  of  muslins. 

This  county  is  stated  by  Mr  Wakefield  to  contain 
at  least  6000  freeholders,  one  half  of  whom  neglect 
to  enrol  their  names.     It  sends  two  members  to  par- 
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-4J»»«a«  Uameat ;  and  as  700  of  the  enrolled  freeholders  are 
^'HT"^  under  the  Earl  of  Faroham,  and  300  under  hia  cousin 
Colonel  Barry,  the  Earl  commands  the  return  of  one 
of  the  nnembers :  the  other  is  independenti  but  the 
Protestant  interest  prevails  in  his  election.  By  the 
latest  return  of  the  population  of  this  country,  it  ap> 
peared  that  there  were  20^808  persons  capable  of 
ierving  in  the  militia.  A  census,  taken  in  1797,  states 
the  number  of  houses  at  1 8,056,  from  which,  allow- 
ing  five  to  each  house,  we  may  estimate  the  popula- 
tioo  at  90,280  soids.  The  proportion  of  Catholics 
Co  Protestants  is  as  five  to  one  ;  but  as  there  is  only 
one  Catholic  gentleman  who  possesses  any  extent  of 
landed  property,  and  as  the  Catholic  tenantry  are 
completely  under  the  controul  of  their  Protestant 
landlords,  they  have  here  no  political  interest,  and 
the  Protestant  gentry  are  decidedly  hostile  to  their 
claims. 

In  Cavan,  as  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Ireland, 
education  is  deplorably  neglected.  By  a  charter  of 
Charles  I.,  570  acres  were  assigned  aa  a  fund  for  a 
school  in  Cavan  ;  but  by  a  survey,  published  in  1805, 
it  appears  that  this  school  had  then  not  a  single 
boarder,  nor  is  there  any  number  of  day-scholars 
mentioned.  The  Cavan  militia  has  a  regimental 
school,  the  regulations  of  which  appear  well  calcula* 
Ted  to  promote  their  object.     What  private  oppor- 


tunities the  county  may  afford  for  the  edticatioa'of 
its  youth,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

This  county  contains  30  parities,  of  which  20, 
with  24  churches,  are  in  the  diocese  of  Kiltnore, 
three  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  and  one  in  Out  of 
Meath.  It  was  formerly  called  East  Breffney,  and 
sometimes  O'Reily's  county,  from  the  Irish  family 
which  possessed  it.  It  was  forfeited  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  a  great  proportion  of 
it  is  still  in  possession  of  the  descendants  of  those 
settlers  to  whom  he  allotted  it.  Sec  Wakefidd's  AC' 
coiifil  of  Ireland,  Slaiislical  and  Politicaly  1812 ; 
Sir  Charles  Cootc's  StatUtlcal  Account  of  Cavam  ; 
and  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland,     (ft) 

CAVAN,   the  assize  town  or  the  above   county*  j 
is  a  post  and  market  town,  but  is  in  no  other  re«pect  * 
of  any  importance.     Previous  to  the  act  of  Union,  it 
sent  two  members  to   parliament^  but  novir  baa  not 
the  privilege  of  returning  one.     N.  Lat,  5**,  W. 
Long,  7°  16'.     (^) 

CAUCALIS,  a  genus  of  pbnts  of  the  thm 
Pentandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botant* 
p.  163. 

CA VANILLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  cbu 
Dicecia^  and  order  Tetrandria.  See  Botany,  p. 
335. 


CAUCASUS. 


OaOcami.  (JauCASUS,  ona  of  the  4-1  governments  into  which 
the  Russian  empire  is  divided.  This  government  is 
subdivided  into  two  provinces  ;  Astracan,  and  ano- 
ther known  by  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  govern- 
ment. Within  the  latter  of  these  provinces  js  com- 
prised the  Cuban,  and  all  the  districts  to  the  east  and 
south,  now  in  the  possession  of  Russia,  between  the 
rivers  Don  and  the  Cuban,  and  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  extending  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  Georgia,  and  which  is  constantly  receiving  new 
accessions,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  and  sub- 
mission of  the  wandering  hordes.  The  same  name 
of  Caucasus  is  the  common  appellation  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains  is  dis- 
tinguished that  stretches  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Black  Seas  ;  and  it  is  also  the  name  of  the  very 
high  mountain  which  constitutes  the  principal  sum- 
mit in  this  great  and  extensive  ridge. 

The  Caucasian  mountains  arc  the  most  distinguish- 
ing feature  in  the  region  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Tney  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cuban  in 
the  north-west,  to  ll»e  outlet  of  the  river  Kur,  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  south- cast.  There  seems 
reason  to  believe,  that  a  connected  chain  extends  also 
from  this  ridge  of  mountains  in  a  south-western  di- 
rection, to  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  of  Scanderoon,  as 
at  the  other  extremity  of  it  other  chains  branch  out 
into  Persia,  which  they  pervade  from  northwest  to 
south-east.  These  latter  ridges  terminate  in  the  de- 
serts of  the  south  eastern  part  of  that  country,  or  at 
least  are  so  imperfectly  connected  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Hindoo- Koh,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  their  junction.  Much  less  can  they  be  con- 
sidered as  an  extension  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  ter- 
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minates  at  the  Euphrates,  and  the  deserts  of  Alge* 
zira.  In  this  matter,  therefore,  the  ancients  judged  < 
erroneously,  who  regarded  the  principal  chain  of  thm 
mountains  as  a  contmuation  only  of  mount  Taurus, 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  name  of  Antitaurui  to 
the  connected  branch  already  mentioned,  extending 
from  them  towards  the  south-west.  The  chief  no- 
tices as  to  other  particulars  relative  to  the  Cauca- 
sian mountains,  which  occur  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  writers,  are  as  follow  :  By  Strabo,  they  are 
represented  as  extending  from  the  Euxine  to  theCss* 
pian  Sea,  and  including,  as  within  a  wall,  the  i»(hoi0S 
that  separated  these  seas.  Towards  the  south  they 
had  Albania  and  Iberia  ;  on  the  north  the  level  coun- 
try of  the  Sarmatz  ;  and  they  abounded  with  %ari* 
ous  kinds  of  trees,  some  of  which  wore  used  in  tW 
construction  of  ships.  According  to  Herodotus,  tl^ 
commencement  of  this  range  of  mountains  wm  ffon 
the  territory  of  Colchis,  whence  it  proceeded  co- 
ward till  it  became  a  boundary  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  writer  mentions  aI»o  two 
passages  in  these  mountains,  of  which,  he  tars,  thai 
the  Scythians  and  the  Cimmerians  availed  theonvflvrs 
in  their  incursions  into  Upper  and  Minor  Asia.  Pro- 
copius  takes  notice  of  the  same  defiles,  which  he  re- 
presents as  situated  in  the  eastern  limit  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  have  been  called  by  the  names,  the  one 
of  the  Caspian  way,  the  other  of  the  Caucasian  way. 
He  adverts  also  tu  the  u»e  to  which  these  de-filet  had 
been  made  subservient,  ni  furnishing  a  road  for  the 
Huns  at  the  times  when  t!tey  invaded  the  territoriM 
of  the  Persians  and  the  Romans.  The  same  defiles 
are  mentioned,  and  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  by 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Lucan.     The  first  of  these  writ- 


en  t»Jt*«  notice  ot  a  proj«cl  wnicn  R  seems  Seleucus 
■^   Nicator  had  formed,  of  joining  the  Euxine  and  Ca»- 

Ppian  aeaB  by  a  wall.  Thu  project,  it  is  said,  was  ex- 
ecuted under  Antioclius  Soter,  or  Antiochus  Theiis, 
but  the  wall  sunk  into  ruin  after  the  fall  of  the  Se- 
leucidz.  It  is  upon  the  mountain  of  Caucasus  that 
the  ancient  mythologists  report  that  Prometheus  was 
bound  as  a  punishment  for  his  crime  of  having  stolen 
fire  from  heaven  ;  in  which  state  of  durance,  they 
add,  he  remained  till  released  by  Hercules.     Strabo, 

rand  tome  otlier  historians,  relate,  that  the  rivera  of 
this  mountain  brought  down  gold-sand,  which  it  wa* 
tisual  to  collect  in  sheep -skins.  And  it  is  stated  by 
different  writers,  that  even  at  those  early  periods, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  mountainous  regions  were 
»ery  numerous,  consisting*  accordiag  to  some,  of  70, 
according  to  others  of  300,  different  nations,  who 
spoke  various  languages,  and  subsisted  upon  the 
flesh  of  wild  beasts,  fruit,  and  milk,  having,  on  ac- 
count of  their  uncultivated  and  savage  manners,  no 
intercourse  with  one  another. 

Of  the  whole  range  of  the  Caucasian  mountains, 
extending  in  the  manner  that  has  been  already  deli- 
neated, from  west  to  east,  or  rather  in  a  direction  be- 
tween north-west  and  south-cast  from  the  Euxine  to 
the  Caspian,  the  length  is  stated  to  be  about  S50  or 
400  EngUsh  miles.  As  they  approach  the  seas  on  each 
side,  these  hills  decline  very  much  in  height.  Through- 
out the  range,  where  the  elevation  is  greatest,  there 
»ii  a  tract  of  about  five  miles  in  breadth,  which  is 
covered  with  eternal  ice.  The  breadth  of  the  whole 
chain  on  the  northern  declivity,  extends  at  most  to 
50  miles,  and  runs  along  on  the  prodigious  northern 

I  plain  which,  taken  in  the  quadrature,  measures  1000 
English  miles,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Si- 
benan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Valakhian  mountains. 
To  the  northward  and  southward  of  this  tract  of 
mountainous  ground,  the  country,  in  all  directions,  is 
generally  flatand  level.  The  Marshal  Von  Bicberstein, 
who  remained  in  these  regions  a  considerable  time,  and 
was  at  the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain  precisely  every 
circumstance  of  consequence  concerning  them,  states 
the  extent  of  the  Caucasus  in  length,  from  its  wes- 
tern extremity  at  Gharkz  to  Targhu,  to  be  95  Gcr- 
•  man  miles  ;  its  breadth,  on  the  side  adjoining  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  to  be  53  ;  in  the  middle,  where  the  river 
l^erek  to  the  north,  and  Arakui  to  the  south,  form 
a  division  between  its  eastern  and  western  parts,  96  ; 

rand  on  the  western  side,  along  the  Porta  Cumana,  a 
celebrated  pass,  150  miles.  The  icy  ridges  of  this 
mountainous  tract,  and  indeed  its  ridgea  in  general  at 
their  highest  points,  consist  nsually  of  granite.  Im- 
•  mediately  adjoining  to  these,  both  on  the  northern 
and  southern  sides,  arc  mountains  of  slate.  Farther 
oo  are  hills  of  limestone  or  chalk,  which  terminate  in 

»  sandhills.  The  main  mountain,  or  rather  the  high 
ridge  of  the  miiin  mountain,  from  which  the  whole 
declines  and  sinks  towards  the  two  seas,  seemed  to 
Guldenstadt  to  be  not  more  than  from  five  to  seven 
~  verttc  in   breadth.     This  he  deiM:ribe3  as  a  granitic 

■  stratum,  consisting  mostly  of  a  line  of  mounts,  of  a 
H  truly  Alpine  height,  which,  by  reason  of  their  lo. 

■  cal  elevation,  particularly  in  some  open  fissures,  con- 

■  tain  everlasting  snow  and  ice,  generally  exhibit  bald 
M  ruck,  without   any  covering  o?  earth  or  plants  and 

■  trees,  and  in  some  parts  pierce  into  the  clouds.    Ti»e 
extension  of  this  principal  ridge  towards  the  two 


sides,  measured  from  north  to  south,  or  right  across,  faucatin. 
he  reckons,  on  an  average,  to  be  70  vcrsts  ;  and  the  '"^"^'"^^ 
north  side,  he  observe*,  is  visibly  steeper  or  higher 
than  tlie  southern,  as  it  declines  in  a  far  narrower  or 
smaller  breadth,  or  rather  only  sinks  down  towards 
one  part.  The  limestone  mountains  mentioned,  run 
in  a  flat  clayey  field,  of  20  miles  in  breadth,  g^radu- 
ally  declining  till  they  end  in  a  promontory  10  miles 
broad,  which  consist  almost  wholly  of  sandstone,  and 
that  again  runs  out  afresh  in  a  clayey  plane  about  eight 
miles  broad,  in  which  there  occur  numerous  sand- 
stone hills.  In  this  plain  there  abound  common  salt  and 
natron,  and  in  the  promontory,  and  its  continuations, 
there  are  found  sulphur,  sulphur-pyrites,  warm  sul- 
phureous springs,  iron-stone,  vitriol,  petroleum,  rock* 
salt  sources,  nitrous  salts,  bitter  salts,  magnesia,  vi. 
triolata,  alum,  selenite,  &c.  {  also  some  petrifactions, 
chiefly  in  flint.  Specimens  of  lead  and  copper  aiv 
rarely  seen  in  the  promontory,  but  often  in  the 
higher  mountains.  The  slate  of  this  district  con- 
tains alum.  There  appears  in  it  also  ceruse  of  lead, 
in  which  there  occurs  silver  and  copper  pyrites,  ih 
courses  of  quartz  and  spar.  Courses  of  bleyglantz 
are  seen  in  particular  situations,  likewise  other 
lead  ores,  and  various  ores  of  other  kinds.  In  the 
upper  regions,  it  is  remarked  that  the  river  Hip- 
pus,  in  Iberia,  yields  gold  ;  that  the  mountains  m 
these  parts  are  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  that  the 
gold  mines  at  Cumana  were  wrought  by  the  Romans. 
The  mountains  on  the  Kura,  especially  in  the  district 
of  Azghur,  likewise  contain  very  rich  ores,  and  in 
the  plains  adjacent  to  that  river,  there  arc  found  fine 
marble,  coal,  and  warm  springs.  In  the  mountains 
bordering  on  the  Terek,  as  far  as  the  village  Steph- 
antzminda,  there  occur  lead,  silver,  and  iron  ore.  In 
the  Georgian  province  Somghetia,  rich  silver  and  iron 
ore,  marble,  and  jasper,  are  met  with  ;  in  the  circle 
of  Quoetsh,  copper  ore;  in  the  principality  of  Tam- 
blut,  rich  lead,  silver,  and  gold  mines  ;  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Lori,  considerable  copper  mines  and  good 
mill-stones  ;  in  the  principality  of  Uosular,  rich  cop- 
per-mines ;  in  the  parts  about  Akdale,  gold,  silver* 
and  copper ;  and  in  the  province  of  Albania,  marble 
and  alabaster,  iron,  warm  baths,  petroleum,  and  rock 
salt.  Thus  it  appears  that,  in  the  highest  points, 
the  Caucasian  chain  of  mountains  is  covered  with 
snow  and  ice;  and  that  this  chain  having  its  highest, 
middle,  and  fore-mountains  or  promontories,  the  sides 
of  it  generally  are  very  rich  in  minerals;  and,  pro- 
bably, in  those  parts  which  are  now  added  to  the 
Russian  empire,  contain  a  treasure  of  the  preciout 
metals.  The  elevation  of  this  ridge  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  considerable,  and  many  of  the  rocky  parts  are 
extremely  steep  and  prominent. 

Profesaor  Pallas,  in  his  observations  during  a  jour- 
ney along  these  mountains,  takes  notice  somewhat 
particularly  of  tliree  of  them  that  occur,  two  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  and  the  third  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  which  rising  one  above  another 
m  height  and  importance,  may  be  considered  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  the  principal  altitudes  that  oc- 
cur in  this  tract,  as  the  account  of  them  may  be 
of  use  towards  giving  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
conformation  and  aspect  of  the  range  of  country. 
The  lowest  of  those  heights  to  which  ne  has  had  oc-  Mountain' 
casion  to  advert,  is  the  Metshuka,  situated,  he  re-  "f  M«'»^' 
ma>k$,  on  the  common  and  extensive  basis  of  vbe 
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Ckdc&$u».  Beshtau  and  its  adjacent  hills.  Tliis  mountain  bor< 
"•^V^^  ders  on  the  Fodicuma,  about  5  Tcrsts  north-west  be- 
low CoDBtantinogorsk.  It  is  a  calcareous  mass  of 
considerable  extent,  and  in  a  conical  form.  It  is 
richly  covered  with  wood,  and  apparently  more  than 
one-third  part  tlie  height  of  the  lofty  Beshtau.  It 
conaists  of  a  greyiih,  firm,  calcareous  mineral,  with- 
out petrifactions,  not  unhke  the  hornstone,  and  which 
is  disposed  in  tolerably  thick  hurizontal  beds.  It 
has  an  appendage  on  the  anterior  side,  consisting  of 
a  species  of  tophus,  and  in  the  centre  of  its  summit 
there  is  a  deep  cleft  like  a  valley,  overgrown  with 
wood.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  steep  and 
narrow  ridge,  consisting  of  an  uncommonly  beautiful 
white  tophus,  extends  along  the  low  country  of  the 
Podkuma  to  the  west,  and  in  a  curved  direction 
towards  the  north-west,  not  unlike  a  promontory-. 
This  ridge  divides  itself  at  the  western  extremity  in- 
to two  branches,  one  of  which  extends  directly  to 
the  M-cst,  runs  nearer  to  the  river,  is  upwards  of  200 
paces  longer  than  the  other,  and  appears  to  be  a  more 
ancient  production  of  the  sulphureous  waters.  Tiie 
direction  of  the  shorter  branch  is,  so  far  as  it  extends, 
more  north-westerly.  They  arc  both  plentifully  co- 
vered over,  and  ornamented  with  various  kinds  of 
rock  and  other  plants.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
whole  ridge,  there  were  observed  here  and  there 
•otnc  as  it  were  rounded  projections  of  tophuB,  dis- 
posed in  successive  laminated  strata,  which  appeared 
to  owe  their  origin  to  small  springs,  or  channels  of 
lime-water  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  some  of 
which  still  continued  to  run  while  others  were  then  in 
a  dry  state.  These  strata,  as  well  as  the  whole 
mountain,  decline  abruptly  towards  the  low  country. 
Mountain  The  Beshtau,  the  next  mountain,  and  next  in  eleva- 
vf  BttJi-  tion  to  the  one  now  described,  is  remarked,  by  the  same 
l*a.  writer,  to  be  frequently  enveloped  in  clouds  to  its  very 

base,  while  the  summit  even  appears  to  project  over 
them.  This  mountain  is  situated  on  a  level  and  very 
extensive  eminence,  rising  much  above  the  current  of 
the  rivers  Kuma  and  Podkuma,  together  with  several 
adjacent  mountains,  among  which  the  Metshuka  just 
noriccd,  is  one  of  the  nearest  and  most  considerable. 
That  eminence  presents  no  species  of  rock,  except 
the  very  ancient  limestone  which  forms  the  whole  of 
tliis  mountainous  tract,  and  has  scarcely  any  petri- 
factions. It  occupies  the  whole  space  between  tlie 
two  rivers,  and  produces  no  trees  but  those  growing 
on  the  four  contiguous  mountains.  In  the  back 
ground  these  are  connected  by  what  is  called  the  As- 
ses' Ridge,  and  form  between  them  a  large  glen  or 
valley  ;  from  the  midst  of  which,  and  the  loftiest  of 
the  whole  species,  rises  a  iifth  mountain,  reaching  the 
clouds  with  its  summit.  This  is  of  a  conical  or  rather 
angular  form,  and  so  narrow  on  its  top,  that  scarcely 
ten  persons  have  room  to  stand  by  each  other.  From 
that  point,  several  narrow  ridges  extend  towards  the 
four  adjacent  mountains;  to  which  circumstance  the 
name  is  apparently  owing,  by  which  this  mighty  mass 
is  designated  of  Beshtau,  or  the  6  ve  mountains.  Towards 
the  top  of  the  mountain  the  wood,  which  abounds  on  all 
or  most  of  the  adjacent  hills,  begins  to  decreaae,and  to 
degenerate  into  dwarf  trees.  Mingling  with,  or  ri- 
sing above,  these  in  respect  of  their  position,  there 
occur  numerous  shrubs  chiefly  of  the  beautiful  kind  ; 
the  azalttt  ponlica,  which  last  arc  finally  succeeded 
bj  the  barren  summit  of  the  rmioence.    From  the 


top  of  the  Metshuka,  it  is  perceived  that  the  mocii* 
tainous  tract  which  connects  the  Beshtau  with  the 
principal  adjacent  heights,  appears  to  run  chiefly  i" 
a  direction  with  the  stream  of  the  river  Kuma  aire 
mentioned,  the  eminences  rising  progressively  a*  I'.cy 
extend  towards  the  south-west,  till  they  unite  with 
the  Elburus,  situated  near  to  tlie  sources  of  the  river 
Cuban. 

The  Elburus  is  the  most  distinguished  of  the  emi- 
nences that  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
Professor  Pallas  in  this  quarter.  The  account  which 
he  gives  of  it  and  of  the  adjoining  elevated  ridges  ii 
as  follows.  "  From  Madshary."  says  he,  •*  me  6rst 
descried  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  day's  journey,  they  appeared 
particularly  distinct  to  us  on  account  of  the  serenity 
of  the  air,  and  exhibited  in  their  train  a  most  magnu 
ficent  spectacle.  Besides  the  lofty  and  colcisal  tl. 
burns,  whicii  towered  above  all  the  others,  and  as  u 
were  guarded  the  whole  chain  on  its  western  extre- 
mity, there  were  four  principal  groups  crowned  wili» 
snuw,  which  were  particularly  conspicuous  by  tlirir 
irregular  summits.  The  black  mountuins,  or  a*  the^' 
are  usually  called  here  Tshemye  Gory,  appeared  at 
this  distance  like  a  regular  wall  which  connected  the 
snowy  mountains  that  rose  above  it,  while  it  forrn'-J 
their  basis.  The  height  of  these  black  mountsiii .  i< 
apparently  equal  to  that  of  the  Beshtau,  though  tljc 
latter  is  150  versts  distant  from  the  former ;  and  that 
part  of  the  Elburus  which  is  covered  with  snow  a?- 
pears  to  be  above  double  the  height  of  the  Bc*Lt . ;. 
which,  however,  is  much  nearer  the  place  whence  we 
viewed  those  vast  piles.  The  other  groups  of  tkeie 
snowy  mountains  appear  to  the  eye  one-thinl  lower 
than  the  Elburus :  the  most  conspicuous  arc  the  bro- 
ken mounts  near  the  rise  of  the  Aredon,  and  the  sum- 
mils  of  Kasibek  beyond  the  source  of  the  Terek." 
In  a  note  it  is  remarked,  that  the  Elburus  is  not  in- 
ferior, perhaps,  to  Mont  Blanc.  The  different  lur- 
rounding  tribes,  it  seems,  distinguish  it  by  different 
names.  From  what  particular  nation  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Elburus  has  not  been  ascertained.  But 
in  those  parts  it  appears  to  have  been  pitched  upon 
as  a  fit  object  with  which  to  connect  some  of  the  no- 
tions of  the  prevailing  superstition.  It  is  considered 
as  the  retidcnce  of  the  king  of  the  hobgoblins,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  Dshim  Padishah :  and 
in  the  vicissitudes  ot  an  unfortunate  war,  it  serve*  ai 
an  asylum  to  the  discomfited  nations.  TbcmoitCM- 
siderable  of  the  mountains,  it  is  observed,  which  fonn 
a  chain  with  the  Elburus,  arc  Ketshergan,  Bamn- 
mut,  and  Auar-setsh,  which  lie  near  the  source*  of 
the  Kuma  and  Podkuma:  between  these  and  tht 
Baksan  there  are,  towards  the  east.  Mount  Urdi.  aitvl 
the  mountains  of  Kandshall,  as  well  as  several  others. 
Towards  the  north  and  east  of  the  Beshtau,  an  ex- 
tensive plain  presents  itself  to  the  eye,  over  vfaicb 
there  is,  in  clear  weather,  a  prospect  eveo  as  lit  •* 
Kislar  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  Caucssin 
mountains  contain  abundant  stores  of  various  valuablr 
minerals.    There  is  diffused  in  the  same  quarter  a  co- 

ftious  supply  of  other  kinds  of  natural  wealth,  eq:'l 
y  deserving   of  attention.      Mauy  of  the   vali; 
this   district  are   extremely  fertile;    and   an  abun- 
dance is  everywhere   within  reach  of  some  of  the 
substances  from  which  the  most  effectual  aid  may  bf 
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icuus.  obtained  towards  exciting  the  principles  of  fertility 
"Y"^^  inherent  naturally  in  a  soil,  or  adding  to  those  which 
thus  even  in  their  ori(;inal  state  they  possess.  There 
are  found  here,  in  different  quarters,  arable  land  of 
an  excellent  quality,  meadows,  pastures,  and  extensive 
and  valuable  tracts  of  woodland  ;  which  last  produce 
the  finest  forest-trees  of  various  kinds,  furnish  an  in* 
exhaustible  supply  of  fire-wood^  and  by  affordiog  pla- 
ces of  refuge  for  a  profusion  of  useful  game,  make 
amends  for  the  inconvenience  with  which,  indeed,  al- 
so they  are  in  some  degree  attended,  of  offering  haunts 
to  animals  of  prey, 
r,.  In  the  same  tract  of  territory,  several  important  ri- 

vers run  in  different  directions ;  such  as,  cm  the  Rus- 
sian side  of  the  mountains,  the  Terek,  the  Cuban,  and 
Kumma ;  on  their  southern  quarter,  by  which  they 
are  connected  with  the  Persian  dominions,  as  well  as 
more  immediately  with  several  other  less  considerable 
states,  the  Rian,  the  Kur,  and  the  Aras.  The  whole 
region,  too,  is  intersected  in  all  its  parts  \vith  a  vast 
profusion  of  minor  streams  tributary  to  these  or  other 
considerable  rivers. 

Amongst  the  other  divisions  of  their  natural  pro- 
ductions deserving  of  consideration,  may  be  reckoned 
the  mineral  waters  that  have  been  discovered  in  some 
of  the  Caucasian  mountains.  These  occur  chiefly 
uppn  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metshuka,  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  the  immediately  connected  hills. 
The  first  of  them  that  may  be  noticed,  is  a  cold  spring, 
situated  in  the  vicinity  alluded  to,  and  at  the  distance 
of  35  versts  from  the  fortress  of  Constantinohor,  to- 
wards the  N.  W.  It  has  its  origin  in  a  kind  of  pit, 
between  two  rivers  of  fresh  water,  issuing  from  seve- 
ral crevices  in  the  rocks.  Thence  the  limpid  mineral 
water  rushes  forth  vrith  a  violent  motion,  continually 
ejecting  large  bubbles,  together  with  a  ferruginous 
brown  and  sleek  sand,  thus  perfectly  resembling  cof- 
fee in  a  sute  of  ebullition.  The  violence  with  which 
this  sand  is  forced  to  the  surface  is  more  or  less  con- 
siderable at  different  times,  and  frequently  on  immer* 
sing  a  glass  a  little  wav  downwards,  it  may  be  taken 
out  more  than  half  full  of  it,  but  as  it  is  immediately 
precipitated,  the  effervescent  water  then  appears  as 
clear  as  crystal ;  and  even  in  the  spring  itself,  the 
sand  by  its  own  weight  falls  to  the  bottom,  so  as  not 
to  be  carried  into  the  channel  of  the  -bason.  The 
|rreat  mass  of  water  that  is  sent  forth  from  the  exten- 
sive cavity  through  which  immediately  the  fluid  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  external  air»  having 
foamed  about  for  some  time,  and  thrown  up  its  sprays 
in  various  directions,  is  finally  discharged,  by  the  hal- 
low channel  mentioned,  into  one  of  the  rivers  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  Its  junc- 
tion with  this,  and  through  it  with  the  other  body  of 
water,  though  each  of  these  be  more  considerable 
than  itself,  is  yet  attended  with  the  remarkable  effect, 
that  the  barbel  and  trout,  which  are  very  numerous 
in  the  upper  parts  of  those  streams,  cannot  exist  in 
the  places  where  they  receive  this  mixture :  an  effect 
to  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  remains  of  carbo- 
nic acid  in  this  mineral  water,  and  of  which,  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  spring  where  its  force  is  more  en- 
tire, the  influence  is  such,  that  fish  taken  and  plunged 
into  it  immediately  float  motionless  on  the  sucface, 
and  recover  but  slowly  when  replaced  in  the  water  of 
the  rivulets. 

The  stream  proceeding  from  the  mineral  source  is 


distinguished,  in  the  language  of  some  of  the  adjacent  Caucatus. 
tribes,  by  the  name  of  Nartzan,  or  Nar  Tzana,  which  "•^r*^ 
name,  after  its  junction  with  the  contiguous  rivulets,  it 
communicates  also  to  them,  so  that  for  some  length  in 
its  course,  the  same  continues  to  be  the  appellation  of 
the  whole  body  of  these  united  waters.  The  spot 
whence  primarily  the  Nartzan  derives  its  origin  is  con- 
tained in  a  valley  situated  at  the  foot  of  lofty  moun- 
tains of  limestone,  by  two  high  ridges  of  wliich  de- 
scription the  valley  is  nearly  enclosed,  while  it  is 
fronted  by  a  third  of  greater  elevation  than  either  of 
the  others.  The  source  of  the  spring  may  perhaps 
be  found  to  be  in  a  horizontal  line  of  sandstone  be- 
low the  calcareous  strata  uf  tht-se  surrounding  moun- 
tains, and  from  which  bed  it  is  tliat  it  appears  to 
convey  with  it  the  brown  sand.  The  traces  of  the 
actual  existence  in  this  quarter  of  such  sandstone  may- 
be perceived  in  various  places  in  tlie  vicinily,  as  well 
as  the  fact  legitimately  inferred,  from  different  con- 
siderations that  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  careful  observer. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  source,  the  mineral  wa- 
ter in  question  is  transmitted  also  through  several  in- 
ferior veins  of  different  sizes,  some  of  which  occur 
here  and  there  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  bason  it- 
self. On  plunging  the  hand  into  this  water,  no  re- 
markable sensation  of  cold  is  felt ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  in  some  veins  to  be  luke  warm,  particularly 
during  the  cold  air  of  the  morning.  It  appears  cold, 
however,  when  drunk,  especially  when  the  iieat  of 
the  sun  promotes  its  evaporation,  and  thus  imparts  to 
it  a  degree  of  freshness.  If  it  be  drunk  while  the 
body  is  heated,  it  has  an  effect  on  the  stomach  simi- 
lar to  ice.  The  thermometer  of  Reaumur  indicates  in 
it  a  temperature  of  about  10  degrees  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  at  16.  It  stimulates  the  tongue  with 
an  agreeable  acid  taste  resembling  that  of  Selt- 
zer water,  a  quantity  of  the  caibonic  acid  equal  to 
that  contained  in  the  strongest  of  which  vraters  it 
still  continues  to  hold,  notwithstanding  its  disposi- 
tion to  part  with  a  great  proportion  of  that  with 
which  it  is  originally  impregnated,  and  is  in  fact  su- 
persaturated. When  recently  and  properly  drawn. 
It  has  a  briskness  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Cham- 
pagne wine;  and  if  put  up  with  due  care  for  keeping. 
It  will  remain  for  any  length  of  time  fresh  and  clear, 
notwithstanding  the  magnesia  contained  in  it.  It 
effervesces  with  all  kinds  of  wine,  and  in  general 
may  be  drunk  in  any  quantity  at  pleasure  with- 
out danger.  It  has  been  examined  by  diiierent 
persons  capable  of  judging  of  its  merits,  and  some 
of  whom  were  sent  purposely  by  government  to 
ascertain  its  nature ;  when  the  result,  it  is  said, 
proved  it  to  be  in  reality  possessed  of  medicinal  vir- 
tue. It  is  reported  evidently  to  refresh  and  invigo- 
rate the  body  insomuch  as  to  have  produced  wonder- 
ful effects  on  several  sick  and  debilitated  persons.  It 
is  stated  to  be  of  the  greatest  eflicacy  in  hzmorrhoi- 
dal  obstructions,  after  inveterate  fevers,  and  the  sub- 
sequent chronic  complaints  thence  orig^inating,  as  also 
in  cases  of  the  suppression  uf  the  menses,  and  similar 
indispositions  which,  are  frequently  the  forerunners 
of  disease.  There  seems,  moreover,  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  brought  iato  more  general  use,  so  that 
its  properties  might  become  better  known,  it  would 
be  found  servicrablc  also  in  various  other  maladies. 

For  its  remarkable  briskness,  the  water  of  this  mi» 
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Cjacafut.  neral  apring  8eem«  to  be  indebted  chiefly  to  the  car- 
~"  'f'^  bonic  acid,  saturated  with  lime  and  magnesia,  as  well 
as  to  the  salts  which  it  holds  in  solution.  Wheo 
placed  on  a  ver\'  gentle  fire,  it  speedily  boils  with 
great  agitation,  immediately  begins  to  grow  turbid, 
aad  deposites  a  white  sediment.  From  16  pounds  of 
water,  the  dry  sediment  obtained  by  evaporation 
weighed  2  drachms  and  20  grains.  This  sediment 
loaes,  in  the  process  of  drying,  about  7  grains.  The 
result  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  it  by  M,  Lovitz 
the  academician,  gave  from  13S  grains  the  following 
ingredients :  Of  muriate  of  magnesia,  1  grain ;  Glau* 
ber's  salt  in  a  dry  state,  46 ;  vitriolated  magnesia  in 
ditto,  25  ;  muriate  of  soda,  10  ;  carbonate  of  lime, 
26 ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  10 ;  carbonate  of  iron,  2 ; 
sulphate  of  lime  13.  From  20  pounds  (apothecary's 
weight)  of  the  water,  subjected  to  a  similar  analysis, 
the  following  were  the  ingredients  obtained  :  Of  car- 
bonic  acid  580  cubic  inches  ;  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
S7  grains;  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  12f  grains; 
of  carbonate  of  iron,  2f  ;  of  sulphate  of  soda,  (iSf  ; 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  41f  ;  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
27^**^  ;  of  muriate  of  soda,  27^5  »  o^  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia,  ^\\  ;  of  resinous  extract,  \. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  spring  of  Nartzan,  and  at  dif- 
ferent elevations  in  the  mountain  Metshuka  before 
described,  there  occur  several  important  springs  of  hot 
sulphureous  water.  The  first  of  these  rises  from  the 
round  extremity  of  the  principal  but  shorter  ridge  al- 
ready mentioned,  as  constiuitimg  one  part  of  a  sort  of 
continuation  connected  with  that  mountain.  Near  the 
source  of  the  veins,  by  the  cnntribiitions  from  which 
this  spring  is  formed,  a  bath  has  been  hewn  irt  the 
tophus  stone,  and  contiguous  to  it  a  small  chamber 
has  been  built  of  wood  for  the  use  of  bathers.  At  a 
quarter  height  in  the  mountain,  in  an  open  cleft,  up- 
wards of  a  fathom  broad  and  deep,  by  ten  arshines 
ici  length,  there  is  fouiid  another  natural  hot-bath  of 
a  temperature  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  inferior 
spring:  this  extends  into  the  rock  of  sandstone  to- 
wards the  eabt,  is  six  feet  wide,  nearly  ten  fathoms 
long,  and  has  a  smooth  vault  nat  unlike  an  artificial 
grotto.  This  is  the  place  resorted  to  by  the  Turco- 
man  women  for  bathing,  white  their  husbands  make 
use  of  the  lower  bath.  At  still  greater  heights  than 
these,  and  rising  progressively  one  above  another, 
there  occurred  three  other  springs  of  a  similar  de- 
fccription  and  character  with  those  just  mentioned. 
With  regard  to  the  water  of  them  all,  the  smell  of 
the  sulphur,  perceptible  at  a  considerable  distance, 
the  snow-white  tophus  stone,  of  a  crystalline  nature, 
vhich  is  here  very  frequent,  and  the  flowers  of 
sulphur  precipitated  in  the  channels  of  the  de- 
scending water,  are  sufficient  indications  of  its  priii. 
cipal  constituents.  Even  after  it  has  run  probably 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  tophus  ridge,  tnia  water 
id  yet  in  the  most  distatit  springs  bolter  than  the  hand 
can  bear,  and  caused  the  mercury  to  rise  in  the  ther- 
mometer of  Reaumur  57^  degrees,  or  162  degrees  of 
Fahj-enhcit.  The  abundant  calcareous  sediment  which 
it  deposites,  is  at  first,  and  continues  for  some  time 
afterwards,  as  soft  as  pap,  in  which  state  it  is  used 
by  the  Circassians  and  other  tribes,  for  whitening 
their  bouses.  In  a  bed  of  this  substance,  which  is 
four  or  five  inches  thick,  needles  of  the  spath  kind 
are  gradually  produced  :  and  this  crystallizau'on  be- 
comes more  and  more  frequent,  aa  well  as  compact, 
till  at  length  the  whole  bed  it  converted  into  a  heavy 


snow-white  tophus,  that  exhibits  pore*  and  almoat 
perpendicular  needles  in  its  fracture.  This  specie* 
of  tophus  is  acted  upon  by  the  nitric  acid,  which 
causes  a  violent  effervescence,  so  that  the  stone  it 
completely  and  speedily  dissolved:  if  exposed  to  fire, 
it  discovers  no  perceptible  trace  of  sulphur.  Every 
pound  of  the  sulphureous  water  last  mentioned,  con- 
tains upwards  of  16  grains  of  a  white  earthy  sedi- 
ment. The  water  itself  has  a  slightly  styptic,  sweetish 
taste,  and  evidently  contains  a  portion  of  alum,  whirli 
renders  it  serviceable  in  diarrhaas  and  dysenteriet. 
particularly  when  the  first  passages  have  previously 
been  evacuated.  In  rheumatic  pains,  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  inveterate  ulcers,  it  is  of  e;<8ential  service, 
if  used  as  a  warm  bath.  Gouty  and  paralytic  ps- 
tients  have  recovered  by  its  use.  But  in  intermit- 
tent fevers  this  bath  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to,  as  it 
is  apt  to  occasion  dangerous  obstructions. 

In  1801  an  account  was  given  by  Mr  Simpaoo,  a 
chemist,  of  a  warm  spring  discovered  in  the  chain  of 
the  Caucasian  mountains,  five  versts  north-east  from 
the  fortress  of  Constantinohor,  and  forty  from  the 
first  mentioned  cold  spring.  It  runs  straight  to- 
wards the  west,  down  the  sleep  dechvity  of  a  chalky, 
shelly,  and  curiously  coloured  mountain,  falls  iron 
the  height  of  forty-four  yards,  divides  itself  into 
small  rivulets,  and  entirely  disappears  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  mountain.  Another  report  was  made  during  the 
same  year,  conceding  the  Caucasian  mineral  water*, 
by  the  general  Obriczkow,  in  consequence  of  which 
Drs  Hordinsky  and  Krushevitch,  and  Mr  Skwent- 
zon,  a  chemist,  were  sent  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  such  precise  and  satisfactory  information 
respecting  them  as  might  serve  to  determine  govrro* 
ment  whether  any,  and  what  steps  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed with  a  view  to  turning  them  to  useful  account. 
At  the  same  time,  accordingly,  Mr  Skwentzon  was 
employed  in  ascertaining  the  nature  and  the  compo* 
siuon  of  the  two  springs  just  alluded  to,  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  applied  themselves  to  discover  their 
proper  use  and  application,  and  in  making  practical 
experiments  on  different  individuals  of  both  sexes. 
The  substance  of  their  accounts,  in  somr  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  they  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  observations  already  intro- 
duced, is  as  fullows : 

The  temperature  of  the  hot  spring,  during  the 
warmest  parts  of  summer,  is,  in  the  evening,  from  ^ 
to  37  degrees  in  Reaumur's  thermometer.  The 
quantity  of  water  discharged  in  three  minutes  and  15 
seconds,  is  3580  lb.,  and  its  weight  is  equal  to  that 
of  distilled  water  brought  to  the  strength  of  a  reiDe- 
ral  water.  It  has  a  smell  of  sulphur,  and  contains 
sulphuric  and  carbonic  acid  }  after  the  evaporation 
of  300  pounds,  till  the  vessel  was  quite  dry,  there 
remained  12  oz.  7  dr.  and  35  grs.  of  solid  matter. 
The  water  of  this  spring  is  good  for  curing  erup- 
tions of  the  skin,  intermittent  agues,  scorbutic,  chrtv 
nical  and  venereal  diseases,  dropsy,  and  long  stand- 
ing rheumatisms. 

Tlie  cold  spring,  according  also  to  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer, has  at  all  times  10  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  weight  of  its  wator  to  that  of  distilled  water, 
is  in  the  proportion  of  50  to  30.  It  is  very  trani* 
parent,  has  a  sharp  acrid  taste,  and  a  smell  oF  carbciric 
acid,  which  substance  enters  into  its  composition ;  after 
the  evaporation  of  -KX)  pounds  of  it  by  boiliag,  there 
remained  9  oz.  and  14-  ur.  of  solid  matter.     The  ef. 
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■*■  feet  of  thu  water,  whether  drunk,  or  only  applied 
^  externally,  is  very  beneficial  in  chronical  rheumatisms, 
io  catei  of  general  debility  occasioned  by  venereal  ex- 
cesses, in  hemorrhoids,  king's  evil,  ring-worms,  pal- 
sy, internal  obstructions,  and  in  all  diseases  where  it 
is  necessary  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  action  of 
the  vitals. 

The  composition  of  this  latter,  or  the  cold  spring 
of  Constantinohor,  as  found  by  Mr  SLwentzon,  is 
that,  which  has  been  already  given.  In  20  ib.  of  the 
water  of  the  warm  spring,  the  ingredients,  according 
to  the  result  of  his  analyses,  are  these  ;  of  carbonic 
add,  I06y  cubic  inches ;  of  sulphurised  hydrogen 
gas,  SO  gr. ;  of  carbonate  of  lime,  99f  gr. ;  of  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  17  do.;  of  sulphat  of  soda,  lOlf^ 
gr. ;  of  sulphate  of  lime  Slf ;  of  sulphat  of  magnesia, 
GGry- ;  of  muriate  of  soda,  150^^ ;  of  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia, lii  of  resinous  extract,  {-. 

Mr  SKwentzon  having  ascertained  the  principal 
component  parts  of  the  two  springs  in  the  Caucasian 
mountains,  which  chiefly  engagred  his  attention,  drew 
up  and  produced,  u^on  his  return  home,  a  comparative 
table  oftheir  ingredients  with  those  of  other  celebrated 
mineral  waters ;  and  government  have  spared  no  ex- 
pence  in  rendering  them  convenient  places  of  resort. 

The  mountainous  regions  of  Caucasus  have  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  and  still  are  the  habitation  of 
bold  and  valiant  warriors,  who  have,  with  determined 
resolution,  resisted  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  Mon- 
golSf  Arabs,  Persians,  Tartars,  and  Russians,  and 
maintained,  in  a  considerable  degree,  their  frciedom 
and  independence.  On  the  most  elevated  parts  at 
the  same  time  even  of  these  vast  ridges,  and  in  vallies 
almost  inaccessible,  there  is  found,  along  with  these, 
a  sbgular  mixture  of  small  people  of  various  de« 
nonunations,  di£fering  from  one  another,  most  pro- 
bably in  oriein.  as  well,  as  in  langruage,  but  with 
respect  to  wnom  many  of  the  circumstances  thM 
appear  most  curious  and  out  of  the  common  tract, 
do  not  easily  adnsMt  of  any  tolerable  explication. 
The  distinct  and  appropriate  languages  spoken  in 
this  quarter,. are.  said  to  be  numerous,  and  to  branch 
out  into  as  incredible  diversity  of  dialects,  some 
of.  which  deviate  so  entirely  from  the  known  lan- 
guages of  Asia  and  Europe,  as  lo  admit,  in  no 
degree  even  of  comparison  with  them ;  some  are 
known  languages,  without  any  foreign  admixture, 
and  there  are  othen  which  seem  to  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  several  known  ancient  languages,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  old  Georgian,  the  Mongolian,  the 
Persian,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Tartarian. 

It  will  be  understood,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  lan|piage«  just  named  having  been  introduced, 
more  or  less*  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cauca- 
sian mountains,  that,  though  nQt  subdued,  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  those  parts  have  not  escaped  all 
commixture  with  different  foreign  tribes.  In  fact 
the  population  of  these  regions,  generally  considered, 
may  be  held  to  consist  chiefly  of  mingled  races,  made 
up  partly  of  the  primitive  settlers,  partly  of  colonies 
of  tnose  nations  by  whom,  at  different  times,  they 
have  been  more  or  less  brought  under  subjection. 
From  the.  difficulty,  however,  of  ascertaining  precise- 
ly the  primitive  stocks  from  which  all  the  descrip* 
tious  of  persons  that  occur  here,  ur  rather  the  tribe* 
or  branches  of  tribes,  that  constitute  the  population 
of  those  mountains, .  have  been  derived,  it  hat  been 
usual  to  comprise  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 


Georgians,  under  the  general  denomination  of  the  Caucasus. 
Mountain-Tartars.  This  subject  has  been  involved  in  '^■^r'^i^ 
obscurity,  in  consequence  of  some  writers  having  ad- 
mitted almost  as  many  different  races  of  people,  as  there 
are  principal  names  of  tribes  and  families.  Guldenstadt 
is  the  first  who  had  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  reduce 
the  small  scattered  tribes  which  occur  in  these  parts  to 
certain  classes,  and  of  combining  the  names  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  tongue  by  collecting  accurate 
vocabularies.  Professor  Pallas,  proceeding  upon  his 
plan,  has  given  a  pretty  distinct  and  satiatactory  ac- 
count uf  the  nations  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Caucasus,  to  which  nations,  it  is  to  be  observed', 
he  has  chiefly  confined  his  attention,  as  being  those 
most  intimately  connected  with  Russia,  and  which, 
at  different  periods,  had  in  a  great  measure  acknow- 
ledged its  sovereignty. 

The  following  are  the  tribes  comprehended  in  his 
enumeration :— - 

1.  The  small  Abasa,  or  Altikcsek.  Under  this 
genera]  designation  are  reckoned  six  subordinate  divi- 
sions, viz.  the  Shantemir,  the  Klitsh,  the  Kesha,  the 
Lou,  the  Bibert,  the  Dudanik.  The  people  of  this 
tribe  inhabit  the  country  between  the  nvulet  Ma- 
raukh  and  the  river  Podkuma,  consequently  occu> 
Dying  a  part  of  the  Turkish  and  part  of  the  Russian 
frontiers.  They  do  not  submit  to  the  government  of 
princes,  but  are  ruled  severally  by  the  elden  of  their 
subdivisions.  At  a  former  period  they  were  Chrit- 
tians,  but  their  nobles  now  profess  the  Mahometan 
religion.  Ag^riculture  is  not  unknown  amongst  themy 
but  they  maintain  themselves  chiefly  by  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  and  they  possess  a  beautiful  breed  of  horses. 

2.  The  great  Abasa,  who  occupy  a  considerable 
tract  of  territory  stretching  generally  to  northward 
and  westward  of  that  just  mentioned.  The  sub'' 
divisions  ■  comprehended  under  this  appellation  are 
the  Beshilbai,  the  Barakai,  the  Tubi  and  Ubukh, 
the  Shapsikh,  the  Natukash  or  Natkhu-Kaitshians. 
Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are  a  little  at^ 
tended  to  by  some  of  those  belonging  to  this  tribe, 
but  generally  they  are  much  neglected.  The  Besh> 
ilbat  rear  a  few  goats  and  sheep,  and  pay  great  at^ 
tentioD  to  the  cultivation  of  ben.  The  Natukha^ 
tians  cultivate  a  small  quantity  of  rye,  and  occasion^ 
ally  keep  hogs,  animaU  rarely  met  with  among  the 
other  nations  mhabiting  this  country.  The  several  di^ 
visJons  of  them  are  given  to  dissensions  amoncst  them- 
selves, and.  many,  of  them  devoting  themselves  to  a 
predatory  Ufe,  obtain  by  this  means  a  hard-earned 
and  precarious  subsistence. 

S.  The  warlike  nation  of  the  Circasrians  inhabit 
principally  the  promontory  of  the  Caucasus,  extend- 
mg  themselves  also  to  the  adjacent  beautiful  plain, 
from  which  they  have  expelled  the  ancient  inlubi- 
tants,  and  subjected  the  greater  part  of  them  to  their 
dominion.  From  the  superior  importance  of  this 
tribe,  it  has  been  usual,  though  improperly,  to  com- 
prise under  the  same  appellation,  several  of  the  con- 
tiguous and  less  important  tribes.  But  the  people, 
in  strictness,  thus  designed,  are  those  who  inhabit  the 
part  of  Caucasus,  caUed  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Kabardia,  the  islands  of  the  lower  Cuban,  and  the 
southern  bank  of  that  river.  They  denominate 
themselves  Adege,  t.  e.  islanders ;  by  the  Russians 
they  are  called  Tscherkessi,  and  by  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope by  the  name  here  given  to  them  of  Circassians. 
See  CiRCASiilA.  1 
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Caueuni.       4.  The  Nngiis,  or  the  Tartar*  of  the  Cuban,  who 

.""^  dwell  among  the  Circa8sian8>  as  well  as  in  their  vici- 

nityt  snd  generally  lead  a  pastoral  life  ;  they  are  the 

remainder  of    the  MongoUan    Tartars,  formerly   a 

Eowerful  people  who,  after  the  reign  of  Ztugis- 
Lhan,  invaded  and  governed  part  of  Asia  as  well  as 
Europe,  but  have,  during  the  last  century,  been  so 
much  reduced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  'heir 
own  turbulent  conduct,  that  at  present  they  acarccly 
deserve  the  name  of  a  nation.  They  occur,  however, 
in  small  numbers,  in  different  parts  of  the  region  un- 
der consideration,  and  are  subdivided  into  tht-  follow- 
ing principal  branches ;  the  Naurus,  the  Kassai,  the 
Kaspolat,  the  Kantshak,  the  Mangtit,  or  Mamsgut^ 
the  Gedissau,  the  Dshamboiluk,  and  the  Gibshi- 
kul ;  they  are  a  restless  unsettled  people,  whose  dis- 
position to  robbery  has  been  little  reduced,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  punishments  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  Their  principal  means  of 
support  are  their  nocks,  though  a  little  attention  is 
also  paid  to  agriculture,  particularly  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  millet. 

5.  Several  separated  branches  of  the  Nagais  and 
Tartars,  are  scattered  on  the  mountains  of  the  Cau- 
casus, viz.  the  Kumyka,  the  Terekemes,  the  Karata- 
shais,  and  theTshcgcms,  These  people  are  nearly  in 
the  same  stateof  society  with  tho^e  previously  mention- 
ed,— Christianicv  seems  at  one  period  to  have  made 
some  progress  amongst  them.  Theirattcntion  is  chiefly 
directed  to  some  branches  of  agriculture,  to  the 
rearing  of  their  herds  and  ilocks,  or  to  the  produce 
of  honey.  They  turn  also  to  some  account  others  of 
their  natural  productions,  such  as  iron,  lead,  nitre, 
and  the  skins  of  wild  animals.  One  of  the  divisions 
of  this  people,  the  Tshegems,  have  received  from 
some  wnters  the  name  of  Zekhi,  from  the  analogy  of 
which  name  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were 
originally  Bohemian  fugitives. 

6.  The  Ossctcs,  or  Ir,  and  according  to  their  own 
denomination  Rones,  are  a  very  peculiar  people,  who, 
having  been  compelled  to  retire  to  the  interior  parts 
of  the  high  mountains,  have,  for  their  boundary 
towards  the  north,  the  Caucasus,  towards  the  west 

,  the  river  Urup,  to  the  east  the  Terek,  to  the  south 

west  the  river  Rion,  or  Phasis  of  the  ancients,  and 
to  the  south  east  Aragva.  The  whole  tribe  is  divi- 
ded  into  districts,  or  Kom,  and  villages  or  Kou.  It 
is  observed  that  the  tongue  peculiar  to  these  people 
has  many  words  in  common  with  the  Persian,  Ger- 
man, and  Sclavonic  languages,  as  well  as  expressions 
analogous  to  the  dialect  of  these  nations.  The 
Ossetes  are  a  barbarous,  predatory,  and  niiserabte 
race  of  men,  who  have  always  infested  the  public 
road  leading  to  Georgia  through  the  mountains 
which  they  mhabit.  Trie  two  most  populous  and 
jMwerful  of  their  districts  are  those  of  Dugor  and  of 
Durdugor. 

7.  The  Lamur,  Galgai  or  Ingushians,  differ  en- 
tirely from  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus, 
in  language,  as  well  as  in  stature  and  in  features. 
Their  manner  of  pronoundng  is  as  if  their  mouths 
were  full  of  stones ;  they  are  said  to  be  an  honest 
and  brave  set  of  people,  who  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence, and  are  subject  only  to  their  elders  or  priests, 
by  whom  their  reh'gious  sacrifices  are  perform- 
ed. They  are  almost  the  only  nation  inhabiting  the 
Caucasus  among  whom  the  shield  has  been  preicrved 


as  a  part  of  their  accoutrements.   They  are  excellent 
marksmen,  but  giving  little  attention  either  to  agri* 
culture  or  the  rearing  of  cattle,  they  are  coi. 
ly  in  a  state  of  poverty  {  they  hve  m  the   m.  :' 

the  sources  of  the  rivers  Kumbelu  and  Sunilta.,  and 
extend  their  habitations  along  the  high  mouniaiot 
to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Terek,  where  they  bor> 
dcr  on  the  Ossetiucs.  The  Rarubulakes  likewise  ^ 
border  on  the  Ingushians  towards  the  west,  sikI  oa 
the  Tshetshenizcs  towards  the  east.  These  three 
last  communities   speak  nearly    the  same    1  , 

which  la  not  known   to  have  the  least  analog  _  y 

other  dialect  except  that  spoken  at  Tushei  :  lu  re* 
spect  of  this  similarity,  the  judicious  Guldensladt I 
has  thought  ht  to  class  them  altogether  under  the 
common  denomination  of  Mitzdshegis  or  Kesci,  wha  ^ 
appear  to  be  the  remainder  of  the  true  AlanianS. 
They  are  by  no  means  however,  of  the  sam'  ^^  ■  "- 
al  character — the  Tshetihentzes,  indeed,  d  j 

radically  fri>m  the  Ingushians,  as  to  be  jusii;  ^^...i- 
dered  the  most  turbulent,  hostile,  and  predatory  in* 
habiiantt  of  the  mountains. 

8.  Of  the  Suani,  like  the  last  mentioned  people,  • 
race  of  mountamecrs,  the  habitations  011  the  souther*' 
basis  of  the  Elburus,  extend  to  the  west  as  fiar  as  tiie  j 
soiirce  ot  the  Engur  ;  towards  the  south  they  bor- 
der on  the  pri.icipality  of  Dadian,  and  the  Imerrtjaa* 
province  of  Odishi  ;  towards  the  east,   on  the  source 
ol  the  Tzenis  tzkale  or  horse  nver,  the  Htppin,  un- 
doubtedly, of  the  ancients.     They  live  dispersed  in. 
particular  families,  are  great   depredators,    yet  call! 
themselves  Christians  ;  they  pay  some  attetitioo 
agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.      Their  priici*^ 
pal  intercourse  is  with  the  provinces  uf  Imeretta  IHj 
Aliiigreba.      The  amount  ot  their  population  i»i 
exactly  known,  but  it  appears  not  to  be  coosidwiMt.J 

In   the   Caucasian    muuntains,   be»ides   the  tnbcftj 
which  have  thus  been  enumerated,  there  occur  sr*e»J 
ral  others  ;  the  L«-sgisians,  who  inhabit  the  provisc^j 
of  Lesgistan,  in  the  eastern  Caucasus,  bet%reei    Kak* 
helty  and  Daghestan  ;  they  are  divided  into  ?7  »tnQ%f 
and  arc  toully  independent.    The  Taulintsisos, 
occupy  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  are  also  di«i>] 
ded  into  several  petty  tribes,  and  acknowledge  tWj 
protection  of  Persia.     The  Amberlinians,  who  dortH] 
in   the  vallies  formed   by  the  mountains  of  Ghilaa 
and,   though  they  often   change  their  patroo-»oto»J 
reign,  have  recently  owned  a  subjection  to  the  P<»»J 
sian   monarch.     Among   the  modern    itihabitaiits  <£\ 
the  environs  of  the  Caucasus,  may  be  also  luclixW 
those  Kozaks  of  Russia,  or  other  colonists,  who  bi*e 
been  recently  settled  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the. 
principal  rivers,  chiefly  those  m  the  north,  and  wh^  1 
serve  as  a  cordon  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  at> 
tive  predatory  tribes.     For  an  account  of  the 
gians  or  Grusmians,  the  most  numerous  and  pom 
nil  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  mouatAtus, 
tlie  article  Georgia. 

The  appellation  by  which  the  whole  of  this  moW* 
tainous  range,  the  highest  and  most  extensive  in  iW 
northern  part  of  Asia,  is  distinguished,  that  of  Cau- 
casus is  supposed  to  have  been  transmitted  to  tbe 
Greeks,  in  consequence  of  their  intercourse  witlk  tbe 
Persians.  In  the  language  of  this  people,  en  or 
cnh  signifies  a  mountain,  whence,  it  ti  saia,  vras  foniK 
ed  coh  cos,  or  the  mountain  of  the  Chtsas,  aa  aodrtt 
formidable  tribe  who  inhabited  the  immense  Bact 
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f(  from  the  eastern  limits  of  India  to  the 
ICE  of  Persia,  >nd  probably  as  far  as  the  Eiixine 
and  Mftiiierranean  Seas.  Captain  Wilford  iiiformt 
u>,  (^.iiioiic  licifarches,  vol.  vi,  p.  455.)  that  the 
ChaiAft  are  often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindoos.  Their  descendants  still  inhabit  the 
»ame  n'gionii,  and  continue  to  be  called  by  the  same 
name.  They  bilongid  to  the  class  of  warriors,  but 
ther  have  been  degraded,  agreeably  to  the  institutes 
of  Menu,  in  conaequincc  of  their  oniii<&ioa  of  the 
holy  rites,  and  of  seeing  no  bramiiis.  IsiJorus  {Orig, 
1.  14-.  r.  38.)  says,  that  Caucasus,  in  the  ea^tcni  laii- 
guages,  signifies  white  ;  and  that  a  mountain  close  to 
it  is  called  Casis  by  the  Scythians,  in  whose  language 
it  signifies  snow  and  whitenets.  See  Pallai's  TraviU 
t/trouuh  the  Souihiru  Provinces  nf  the  Itustian  Etn- 
pirr  in  the  j^eari  17y:?-t,  vol.  i.  Tooke's  yictv  of 
the  liustian  Eihpirf,  vol.  i.  Campenhausen's  Tra- 
tels  thrvuph  several  Provinces  of  the  Rust'xan  EiHpire, 
ttc, ;  anu  De  Bieber»t<  in*8  Tahleauda  ptovinces  oc- 
ei<fcfit.  fie  1(1  Mcr  C'mjHenne,  Ptteriburg,  1798.    (k) 

CAVEAT.     See  Patknt. 

CAVERNS.  See  Axtiparos,  Dkrbyshibe, 
I$U  o/'Skx,  &c. 

CAVIAK,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  food  prepared 
from  the  roes  of  fish,  and  forming  an  important  ar* 
tide  of  Russian  commerce.  See  the  article  Casi'Ian 
Sea. 

CAULINIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Mo- 
iMtcia,  and  order  Monandria.     See  Bota.ny,  p.  319. 

CAULI8.     See  Botany,  p.  37. 

CAULOPHYLLUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Hexandtia,  and  order  Monog^nia,  Sec  Bota- 
KV,  p.  iOf. 

CAUSATION.     See  Metaphysics. 

CAUSTIC     See  SuKGKRV. 

CAUSTIC  Curves.     Sec  Optics, 

CAUSTIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Trian. 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia.  Si-e  Botany,  p.  113, 
and  Brown's  Prodromus  Plaiilarum  Nov.  Holland, 
&c.  D.  239. 

CAYENNE,  or  FnENrH  Guiana,  a  province  of 
South  America,  situated  between  1^*^  and  5^"  N. 
Lat.  and  51°  and  5^i°  W.  Long.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  weirt  by  Surinam,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  the  southward  by  the  For> 
tuguese  territories,  whence,  as  far  as  its  boundaries 
have  been  defined,  it  is  separated  by  the  course  of 
the  Oyapoco.     The  extent  of  this  province  is  com> 

Euted  to  be  350  British  miles  in  length,  by  240  in 
readth.  Its  immediate  limit  towards  the  west  is 
the  small  river  Amano,  and  on  the  east  that  called 
Aracara. 

The  project  of  forming  a  settlement  here  was  first 
entertained  in  the  year  1635.  A  report  had  prevail- 
ed for  some  time  before,  that,  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Guiana,  there  was  a  country  known  by  the  name  of 
CI  Dorado,  which  contained  immense  riches  in  gold 
and  precious  stones,  more  than  had  been  found  even 
in  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  fable  having  fired  the 
imaginations  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  it  is  suppo- 
aed  that  it  was  in  quest  of  the  ideal  country  which 
it  brought  into  view  tliat  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  pro- 
i:eeded  va  his  last  voyage.  The  French  were  not  be- 
hind their  neighbours,  in  their  endeavours  to  find  out 
to  desirable  a  country  ;  and  in  the  progress,  or  in 
the  result  of  the  attempts  set  Cn  foot  lor  this  pur- 
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pose,  a  substitute,  however  inadequate, 
by  the  adventurers,  in  the  possession  of  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Cayenne.  Merchants  of  Rouen  were 
the  chief  p:\trons  of  the  ccheme  of  colonising  this 
province.  The  contempt  for  justice,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  conduct  of  the  French,  was  here  fatal 
to  their  interents.  The  native  Indians,  expelled  from 
their  lands,  without  even  an  attempt  at  coniient  or 
purchase,  robbed  of  their  huts  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  strangers,  deprived  of  the  society  and  labour 
cf  their  women  by  the  seductions  or  violence  of  the 
whites,  and  often  compelled  to  toil  for  their  oppress 
sors,  conspired  against  the  intruders,  murdered  tlir" 
governor,  and  greatly  harassed  and  thinned  the  set-* 
tiers.  A  new  company  was  establibhed  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  Abbe  dc  Marivaull,  a  man  of  great  vir- 
tue, who  had  been  a  principal  mover  in  this  bnsinc» ', 
and  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  office  of  governor^ 
wai  drowned  as  he  was  stepping  into  his  boat.  Roi« 
vUle,  who  was  to  have  sustained  the  part  of  general. 
was  assassinated  during  the  passage.  Those  who  ar- 
rived at  Cayenne  displayed  there  the  same  insubordi- 
nation and  atrocity  which  had  broke  loose  on  ship- 
board. They  quarrelled  with  each  other,  with  the 
former  settlers,  and  with  the  natives.  Many  died  of 
wouuds,  more  of  the  climate.  The  garrison  desert- 
ed to  the  Dutch.  The  savages,  roused  by  number, 
less  provocations,  fell  upon  the  remainder,  so  that 
those  who  clung  longest  to  their  properties  were  ob- 
liged  to  fly,  and  thought  themselves  happy  in  being 
able  to  escape  to  one  of  the  leeward  islands  in  an 
open  boat  and  two  canoes.  The  settlement  thu&aban- 
(!i>ned,  fell  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  but  it  was,  in  1GG3,  on  the  formation  of  a 
new  company,  wrested,  through  the  vigorous  inter- 
ference of  the  French  government,  out  of  their  pos- 
session. In  ltil>7,  it  was  taken  by  the  Engli&h,  and 
again  by  the  Dutch  in  1676.  Finally,  it  was  rcsto- 
red  to  the  French  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  Soon 
after  this  period,  some  pirates,  laden  with  the  spoil -i 
they  had  gathered  in  the  South  Seas,  came  and  iixed 
their  residence  here,  resolved  to  employ  the  treasun-ft 
they  had  acquired  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands.  In 
1688,  Ducaase,  an  able  seaman,  having  arrived  with 
some  ships  from  France,  proposed  to  those  people 
the  plundering  of  Surinam.  They  wei«,  without 
much  difficulty,  induced  to  enter  anew  upon  their 
early  mode  of  life ;  and  many  of  the  other  colonist* 
took  part  also  with  them  in  the  expedition.  It  was 
however  unfortunate  }  some  of  the  assailants  fell  in 
the  attack,  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent 
to  the  French  Caribbee  Islands,  where  they  settled, 
—a  loss  which  the  colony  did  not  afterwards  reco- 
ver. Soon  after  the  peace  of  1763,  the  court  of 
Versailles,  influenced  by  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  used 
vigorous  endeavours  to  restore  or  to  increase  the  im- 
portance of  this  province.  For  that  purpose,  12,000 
menj  engaged  in  France  as  labourers,  were  landed  in 
the  adjacent  isle  du  Salset,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kourou.  But  no  habitation  or  proper  provision  ha- 
ving been  prepared  for  this  multitude  of  people,  and 
arriving,  as  they  did,  at  their  places  of  destination  in 
the  commencement  of  the  most  rainy  season  of  the 
year,  when  they  could  neither  find  subsistence  nor 
employment,  great  numbers  cf  them  quickly  fell  vie* 
tims,  as  W9s  then  alleged,  to  the  insalubrious  cU* 
mate.  A  million  sterling  was  uselessly  expended  on 
4  N 
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Cayenne-  tliij  oiitcrprizc  ;  nnd  that  prejudice  which  ought  to 
■^"^.""^  lu.'c  attached  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  af- 
fair hartiijT  been  transferred  to  the  country,  go- 
vcriyiwrit  was  prcicnted  for  a  time  from  paying  the 
Ii'-tAtattcritioti  to  it,  and  a  number  of  Kuropeatts  and 
inhabitants  of  iht*  West  Indian  inlands,  who  might 
otherwise  have  thought  of  doing  so,  were  deterred 
from  settling  in  Guiana.  The  force  of  the  mischie- 
vous prejudice  alluded  to,  has  however  subsided  by 
degrees  ;  and,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  Revo- 
lulion,  the  French  government  was  meritoriously  at- 
tentive, by  the  introduction  of  new  articles  of  culti- 
vation, and  by  other  means,  to  the  improvement  of 
this  valuable  district. 

The  coast  of  Cayenne  is  generally  low  and  marshy, 
•  and  subject  to  inundations,  from  the  number  of  rivers 

which  rush  down  the  mountains  with  great  impetuo- 
sity. The  soil  is  in  many  parts  uncommonly  fertile, 
though  in  others  it  is  dry,  sandy,  and  soon  exhausted. 
The  productions  are  on  the  whole  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity  ;  and  it  ia  easy  here  to  gain  a  subsistence.  The 
Cayenne  pepper  is  a  noted  article  of  the  produce.  This 
is  the  fruit  of  the  c<r/)j/V«m  baccatnm,  gathered  when 
ripe,  dried  in  the  sun,  then  pounded  and  mixed  with 
salt.  It  is  sometimes  baked  with  a  small  addition  of 
flour;  and  the  biscuit  rasped  into  powder,  is  sent  to 
Europe.  Owing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  to  indulge  to  excess  in  the  use  of 
this  article,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  even  al- 
ways imported  from  Peru.  The  subject  to  which 
the  colonists  lirst  directed  their  attention  in  this  quar- 
ter, with  a  view  to  pi-ofit,  was  the  arnotlo.  Thence, 
they  proceeded  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  indigo,  and 
sugar.  The  coffee  tree  was  brought  from  Surinam 
in  1721,  by  some  deserters,  who  thus  purchased  their 
pardon.  Cocoa  was  planted  ten  or  twelve  years  after. 
Maize,  cassia,  and  vanilla,  have  also  succeeded,  though 
not  very  conspicuously,  at  Cayenne.  Several  kinds 
of  grapes  have  been  lately  introduced  ;  and  a  wine 
is  made  there,  said  to  be  peculiarly  medicinal  in  fe- 
vers. The  state  of  the  population,  and  production 
of  this  colony,  stood  thus  in  1753  :  The  number  of 
whiles  were  50<>,  who  employed  1 500  negroes  and 
1200  native  Indians,  and  raised  about  260,000  lbs. 
of  amotto,  80,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  18,000  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton, '27,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  92,000  lbs.  of  cocoa.— 
They  exported  also  upwards  of  600  trees  for  timber, 
and  10+  planks.  The  same  was  still  nearly  the  state 
of  things  in  1763.  The  cultivation  of  indigo,  which 
at  one  time  was  carried  on  very  successfully  here,  af- 
tenvards  sustained  a  considerable  diminution. 

The  island  of  Cayenne,  or  Cayanno,  which,  as  it 
forms  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, though  it  has  been  frequently,  yet  has  errone- 
ously and  improperly  been  confounded  with  it,  is  se- 
parated from  the  continent  only  by  two  arms  of  a  ri- 
ver  of  the  same  name.  Northwards  it  is  formed  by 
the  sea,  in  othrr  directions  by  the  river  mentioned, 
together  with  the  Ouya  and  the  Orayu.  It  is  about 
lb  miles  long,  and  eight  or  ten  broad.  The  situa- 
tion  of  this  island  makes  it  a  most  unGt  place  for  a 
settlement  ;  and  it  would  probably  have  fared  much 
better  with  the  colonists,  had  thev,  instead  of  taking 
up  their  residence  in  it,  in  the  first  instance,  commen- 
ced their  operations  on  the  mainland.  The  part  of 
the  land  here  adjacent  to  the  sea  is  hilly  and  moun- 
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most  part  low,  and  covered  with  swamp.pines,  a  »p*» 
cies  of  large  tree*  which  grow  even  in  the  »> 'a,  ^-..X^ 
form  forests  at  a  considerable  distance  frorr.  t: 
The  central  parts  are  low  and  swampv 
continual  inundations  j  the  necessary  n 
prevention  of  which,  it  is  much  doubted  .  . 
soil  be  good  enough  to  justify  putting  in   ; 
All  the  productions  of  the  neighbouring  . 
are  supplied  also  by  the  island;  hut  with  ti. 
ence,  that  the  latter  is  as  it  were  exhausted, 
not  equally  indemnify  the  planter  fur  his  irr 
expence.     The  number  of  the  inhabitat,    . 
ly  of  the  garrison,  amounts  to  about  i 
whites,  persons  commonly  of  the  lowest  cU;>i,  whu 
arc  chained  down  as  it  were  to  the  glebe  of  th?  co» 
lony,  because  their  means  will  not  allow  them  tocmi» 
grate  to  other  parts.     They  cultivate  merely  as  muc  \v 
Und  as  is  requisite  for  their  subsistence,  obtaining 
from  Europe  in  return  for  the  part   of  their  ^-rinty 
produce  which  they  can  spare,  wine,   flour, 
and  some  other  things  of  which  chiefly  the\ 
need.     The  remoter  continental  Lsnds  are  o. 
ful  in  a  very  astonishing  degree  ;  yet  as  the  ^ 
of  the  soil,  which  is  a  kind  of  black  sand,  covenng 
a  loamy  clay,  and  fit  for  making  bricksi  is  not  to  b#  ( 
obtained  without  labour  and  expence,  the  culture  of  1 
it  has  been  much  neglected.     Several  of  the  Krltlenp.^ 
thinly  scattered  over  vast  deserts,  and    scparktcd  by 
impervious  brakes  and  brambles,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  surrounded  by  negroes,  who  threaumtd  tucs* 
danger  their  safety  and  peace,  have  relinquished  coU^ 
tivation  altogether,  conhning  themselves  to  the  ttu>i\ 
ing  of  cattle,  which  could  he  kept  without  care  or ' 
trouble,  in  the  immense  savannas  or  natural  meadoivkj 
of  the  country.     In  these  interior  parts,  little  as  the 
improvement  of   thera  haj  been    attended   to,  a 
though,  consequently,   they   remain   obstructed  \yf 
thick  forests  and  underwood,  and  almost  in  all  rr- 
spects  quite  in  a  state  of  nature,  there  is  fed  a  emt 
number  of  horses,  sheep,   goats,  and  cattle,  wnicb 
roam  in  them  at  pleasure ;  and  the  beef  and  mutto* ! 
obtained  in  this  mode  of  rcnring  and  pasturing  Ui*  ' 
animals  are  reckoned  excellent. 

The  climate  of  Cayenne  is  much   more  salubriow  ' 
than  that  of  any  of  the  Antilles.     There  arr  h««  J 
properly  only  two  different  seasons,  the  dry  aodllw 
rainy  seasons.     The  former  generally  continues  frafli 
the  beginning  of  June  until  the  end  of  Septenbcfli'^ 
during  which   time  the  heat  is  commonly  vety  ••* ' 
pressive,  the  air  is  almost  always  serene,  and  wcircwf ' 
a  few  drops  of  rain  descend  to  purify  and  cool  the  at« 
mosphcrc.  The  heavy  falls  of  rain  begin  in  the  ■rostlk 
of  ()ctober,  and  are  very  frequent  in  December,  li> 
nuary,  February,  and  March,  at  which  time  they  h»j 
gin  gradually  to  decrease,  until  the  dry  season  tffH^ 
sets  in.     During  the  rainy  season,  that  is  for  7  or  • 
months,  the  heat  is  very  moderate  for  a  place  so  w 
to  the  equator.     Nay,  the  negroes  soflseuaiea  cpo* 
plain  of  cold  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  fltMC  tf 
health  is  as  good  there  as  in  Europe.    However,  at  the 
time  when  stagnant  waters  are  dried  up  and  coiTWt- 
ed  by  the  heat,  fevers  prevail  for  about  two  raoatliSi 
which,  though  not  contagious,  prove  very  destructi»e. 

This  town,  the  capital  not  only  of  the  island  oftbf 
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e.  same  name  liut  of  the  colony  at  large,  the  teat  of  gjo* 
^  vemmenty  and  of  the  oourti  of  justice  and  of  the  mili- 
tary, it  fituated  ck>ae  to  the  Ma  on  the  right  bank,  and 
near  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  alio  of  the  aame  name, 
4irhich  is  there  about  a  league  in  width.  It  is  of 
small  dimensions,  the  houses  are  badly  constructed 
of  wood,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  swampy  moat  and 
wretched  walls,  which  form  a  sort  of  irregular  hex- 
agon. The  fort  that  commands  the  town  is  built  of 
earth,  and  is  tolerably  strong  towards  the  sea,  espe- 
cially for  this  reason,  that,  fnom  the  want  of  depth 
of  water,  ships  of  a  large  size  cannot  approach  it 
within  gun-shot.  The  navigation  moreover  on  this 
coast  is  generally  dangerous,  being  impeded  by  banks 
of  sand  and  raui^flats  of  considerable  extent,  which 
frequently  shift.  There  is  besides  not  even  any  har- 
bour of  consequence  in  these  parts,  except  that  which 
the  island  affords,  nor  scarcely  a  place  indeed  where 
a  boat  may  land -with  safety,  particularly  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  heavy  rollers  and  breakers  in  the 
times  of  the  spring  tides.  The  palace  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Jesuits,  are  the 
only  buildings  in  this  city  deserving  of  particular  no- 
tice. They  form  two  large  fafades  fronting  the 
place  of  parade,  which  presents  a  pleasing  prospect, 
bdog  bordered  with  two  rows  of  orange  trees  of  the 
largest  size,  that  exhale  an  exquisite  mgrance,  and 
are  crowded  with  colibris  skipping  from  branch  to 
Iwanch.  The  population  of  thu  town  having  of  late 
yean  increased,  and  its  circuit  not  admitting  of  a 
proportioDate  enlargement,  a  new  town  has  been 
pnib  on  the  neighbouring  savanna,  separated  from 
the  ancient  one  merely  by  a  ditch.  This,  which  is 
already  the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  and  is  daily 
increasing,  is  constructed  on  a  regular  plan ;  the 
atreets  are  wide,  admitting  the  free  access  and  circu- 
lation of  air,  and  contain  some  elegant  houses,  the 
bcwitifDl  appearance  of  which  becomes  more  striking, 
from  the  obvious  marks  of  poverty  and  wiietched- 
iKaa  exhibited  by  every  thing  about  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  French  Guiana  have  within 
their  reach  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  requisites 
for  a  good  table,  but  they  generally  pr^r  salt  meat 
and  fisa  to  fresh  provisions.  From  their  relish  also 
fiar  high-seasoned  foods,  they  cultivate  for  culinary 
pnrposea,  besides  the  pepper  called  by  the  name  of 
the  province,  several  other  sorts,  the  sharpest  and 
nost  pungent  they  can  procure.  The  Creoles  pre- 
fisr  the  cassava,  which  is  a  brge  round  cake,  about 
three  lines  thick,  made  of  course  flour  of  manioc  and 
d^htly  baked  on  a  tin-plate,  to  the  best  and  Bnest 
aorts  of  bread.  Besides  the  other  articles  of  subsist- 
ence common  to  Guiana  and  other  colonies,  there  is 
ia  frequent  use  here  a  dish  called  adaloUt  which  is 
prepnird  of  the  fruit  of  a  plant  known  by  the  name 
of  cambiia.  At  every  meal  a  negro,  when  the  first 
course  is  removed,  presents  the  guests  with  a  glass 
of  ratifia.  This  liquor  is  as  transparent  at  Cayenne 
■•  the  purest  spring- water :  it  is  very  wholesome,  and 
acquires  a  more  pleasant  flavour  the  older  it  grows, 
eapecially  since  the  practice  has  been  introduced  of 
distiUing  it  oirer  newly  gathered  cinnamon.  The  same 
bquor,  which  is  prepared  here,  and  indeed  forms  a 
'  aoanderable  article  of  the  commerce  of  the  province, 
ia  in  great  request  on  the  ubles  of  the  luxurious  at 
Ptfamaribo,  and  throughout  these  colonies. 

Ttw  dress  of  the  nuile  sex  in  Cayenne  consists  in 
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white  pantaloons,  and  a  linen  jacket.  The  women 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  hammocks,  a  piece  of 
furniture  which  is  much  valued  in  Guiana,  and  which 
serves  at  once  for  ornament  and  convenience.  These 
hammocks  are  made  of  cotton.  They  are  in  general 
from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length  and  nearly  of  the 
same  breadth,  and  are  fastened  on  both  ends  by  a 
number  of  small  cotton  strings,  which  join  to  large 
ropes  of  the  same  stuff.  By  these  ropes,  which  are 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  room  with  large  hooks, 
the  whole  burden  of  the  hammocks  is  supported. 
It  is  in  the  comers  of  the  room  commonly  that  these 
hammocks  are  thus  suspended,  where  they  hang  like 
swings,  and  in  a  garland  like  form.  Very  fine  spe- 
cimens of  such  hammocks  are  made  at  Cayenne,  but 
the  most  beautiful  are  imported  from  Peru  in  Brasil 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Amazon.  Those  lat- 
ter hammocks  are  made  of  variegated  cotton  after 
various  designs,  and  ornamented  with  borders,  tassels, 
and  fringes.  They  cost  about  50  dollars.  See  Bo- 
ingbroke's  Voyage  to  the  Demerary,  Sfc.  (k) 
1  C£  ANOTHUS,  a  genusof  plants  of  thedass  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  p.  152. 
CECIL,  William,  Lord  Burleigh,  the  famous 
minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Bourn  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  1520,  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  fa- 
mily, his  father,  Richard  Cecil,  being  master  of  the 
robes  to  Henry  VIII.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  at  the  schools  of  Grantham  and 
Stamford,  he  was  sent,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  to  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  regularity  of  his  habits,  and  unwearied 
assiduity.  It  is  recorded,  that  he  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  bell  ringer^  to  be  called  every  morning 
so  early  as  four  o'clock.  Logic  and  Greek  were  his 
chief,  but  not  his  only  studies,  for  he  soon  discovered 
a-wish  to  take  in  a  comprehensive  range  of  informa- 
tion. In  1541  he  was  removed  to  Gray's  Inn  to 
study  law,  where  he  displayed  the  same  indefatigable 
apphcation,  making  it  a  rule  to  commit  to  writing 
every  thing  worth  notice  in  the  course  of  his  reading, 
and  taking  the  pains  to  arrange  his  information  in  the 
clearest  order.  Many  of  his  manuscripts  are  still  pre- 
served, in  private  and  public  libraries.  The  intimacy 
of  his  father  at  court,  having  procured  his  introduc- 
tion at  an  early  age  to  Henry,  who  piqued  himself 
both  on  his  learning  and  his  discernment  of  learned 
men,  Cecil  was  soon  induced  to  prefer  a  political  to 
a  legal  career.  In  this  determination  he  was  con- 
firmed  by  matrimonial  connections,  the  friends  of  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  married  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
one,  having  introduced  him  to  the  protector  Somer- 
set. This  introduction  was  afterwards  strengthened, 
by  the  king's  preceptor.  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  whose 
daughter  Cecil  married  some  time  after  he  had  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  deprived  of  his  fint  wife. 
Zealous  like  Somerset  in  promoting  the  Refonnation,^ 
Cecil  received  from  that  nobleman  the  respectable 
appointment  of  master  of  the  requests,  and  <»n- 
tinued  to  discover  so  much  assiduity  and  ability,  as 
to  be  thought  worthy  of  the  station  of  secretary  of 
state,  at  the  early  age  of  tvrenty-eight.  The  pro- 
tector being  soon  after  overpowered  by  the  intriguea 
of  the  Eail  of  Warwick  and  bis  party,  Cecil  fled  with 
his  patron  ^  but,  after  a  confinement  of  three  months 
in  the  Tower,  the  joint  effect  of  the  young  king's  fr- 
vour,  and  of  his  own  aptitude  for  busiiKSSi  was  hie 
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rccil,  reinstatement  in  hi»  oflicc  of  secretary  under  the  ne«r 
.'Hlitm.  leaders.  On  this  occasion  he  was  knighted,  and 
when  he  entered  on  office,  he  afforded,  amia  all  the  ca- 
bals  of  the  time,  the  txample  of  a  minister  occupying 
himself  cxchnively  with  the  concerns  of  his  depart- 
ment. By  these  m'ans  he  avoided  all  concern  in  the 
intrigues  by  which  Wdrwick,  DOw  ditkeof  Northum* 
!>crland,  sought  to  secure  his  own  Mccndcncy  for  life, 
by  getting  the  succession  to  the  crown  vested  in 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  Cecil  performed  his  duty  in  co- 
operating to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  law- 
ful  heiress,  Mary ;  but  aware  at  the  same  tinrie  of  her 
bigotted  attachment  to  popery,  he  made  uo  other 
uRe  of  his  influence  than  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  any 
thing  that  might  have  offended  her  in  his  past  trans- 
actions. The  new  court  would  gladly  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  abilities  in  office,  but  an  abjuration  of 
the  Protectant  rehgion  waii,  with  Cecil,  an  inadmissible 
condition,  and  he  retired  for  a  time  from  all  interfe- 
?vnce  with  politics.  He  was  soon,  however,  returned 
to  parliament  for  Lincolnshire,  and  though  this  took 
i>lacc  without  his  solicitation,  he  acted  his  part  in  the 
House  with  great  firmness,  and  incurred  some  dan- 
ger by  advocating  the  popular  cause.  That  danger 
would  have  been  increased,  had  it  been  discovered 
that  he  wasinthi  habit  of  corresponding  with  Eliza- 
beth before  the  death  of  her  suspicious  sister. 

On  Elizabeth's  accession,  (1558,)  Cecil  was  the 
first  privy  counsellor  sworn  in,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  Slate,  entered  on  that  career  of  public 
service,  which  was  destined  to  last  during  the  long 
period  of  forty  years,  and  to  terminate  only  with  his 
life.  He  lost  no  lime  in  directing  his  sovereign's  at- 
tention to  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  reli* 
gion,  according  to  the  present  form  of  worship  of  the 
chnrch  of  England.  In  advocating  the  cause  of 
simplicity  in  the  reformed  ritual,  he  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  from  Elizabeth's  predilection, 
(though  a  Protestant,)  to  the  imposing  splendour  of 
Komish  ceremonies,  a  predilection  in  which  the  queen 
received  the  support  of  many  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  In  civil  affairs,  the  ascendency  of  Cecil  was 
far  more  conspicuous.  His  thoughtful  habits,  and  a 
facility  in  composition  early  acquired,  led  him  to  foU 
low  the  rule  of  recording  on  paper  his  opinions  on 
subjects  of  importance,  and  writing  answers  to  all 
publications  hostile  to  the  queen's  government.  That 
eccnomy  of  the  public  money,  which  is  in  the  mouth 
of  every  minister,  was  perhaps  never  so  judiciously 
and  effectually  practised  as  by  him.  1  he  rule  of 
this  reign  was  not  to  withdraw  from  the  burden  of 
continental  wars,  but  to  avoid  taking  a  leading  part, 
and  to  confine  the  exercise  of  interference  to  those 
circumstances  in  which  it  had  become  indispcnsibly 
necessary.  Teaching  her  allies  to  rely  on  their  own 
resources,  Elizabeth  was  accustomed  to  bring  home 
^er  troops,  and  redemand  her  loans  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  military  operations  permitted  it.  Her  cauttous 
minister  persuaded  her  to  despise  all  dreams  of  con- 
tinental  aoquisition,  and  to  decline  even  the  proffered 
aovereignty  of  Holland.  Cecil  was,  in  consequence, 
•ften  censured  as  the  advibcr  of  a  narrow-minded  po- 
licy, but  he  was  indifferent  to  such  accusations,  and 
placed  his  reliance  on  the  evidence  of  facts.  He  re- 
listed also,  as  much  as  in  his  power,  the  importuni- 
tici  of  idle  and  rapacious  courtiers.     While  thus  ho8> 
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tile  to  irregular  grants,  he  was  punctal  and  even  li- 
beral in  the  reward  of  real  services.  He  i»  conaidrr- 
ed  the  author  of  a  very  material  reform  in  the  mode 
of  paying  the  army,  by  which  the  money  of  the  »o\* 
diers,  instead  of  going  through  the  medium  of  the 
officers,  a  practice  liable  to  gn-at  abuse,  wa*  trans- 
mitted directly  from  government  to  the  private*. 
From  this,  and  other  circumstances,  arose  the  ssying, 
that  '-  the  queen  paid  hberally  though  she  rewarded 
sparingly." 

The  gradation  of  Cecil's  honour  was  as  follows  t 
In  1761  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  master  of 
the  wards,  or,  in  other  words,  president  of  the  court 
of  wards.  In  1571,  after  he  had  been  the  chief  in- 
strument of  extinguibhing  a  dangerous  rebellion  in 
the  north,  he  was  made  Baron  Burleigh  ;  and  in  15T2V 
after  escaping  from  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  in' 
which  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  implicated,  t»e 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter.  In  the  same  year, 
on  the  death  of  the  lord  high  treasurer,  he  was  ratsed 
to  that  exalted  and  laborious  station.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions,  Cecil  was  equally  vigilant  in  re- 
gard to  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  pubhc 
money  ;  permitting  no  undue  partiality  in  the  former, 
and,  in  the  latter,  making  it  an  express  rule  to  ianie 
nothing  without  a  direct  order  from  the  queen.  He 
never  imitated  the  usual  practice  of  treasorers  in  oc- 
casionally borrowing  from  the  treasury  for  prrrate 
purposes ;  and  he  was  almost  the  only  minister  of 
that  age,  who,  at  his  death,  owed  nothing  to  tire 
public.  Though  frequently  the  admirer  of  vigorous 
measures,  the  general  character  of  his  policy  was 
pacific.  **  War,"  he  used  to  say,  '*  is  eoon  ktodM* 
but  peace  is  very  hardly  procured.*'  **  A  rcate 
gains  more  by  one  year's  peact*  than  by  ten  years 
war."  The  reader  who  will  lake  the  pains  to  com- 
pare the  ambition  of  Europe  in  these  days  and  in  our 
own,  will  find,  that,  while  the  inducements  to  war 
were  equally  great,  the  cour»e  of  policy  pursued  in 
the  two  cases,  forms  a  remarkable  contrast.  Scotland 
and  France  were  at  that  time  torn  by  intestine  con- 
vulsions, and  the  low  countries  involved  in  »  tedioos 
war  with  Philip  II.  All  presented  tempting  op- 
portunities of  conquest  to  an  English  army  ;  bot 
conquest,  Cecil  well  knew,  is  not  the  true  foDndatioo 
of  national  strength.  He  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  hostile  intentions  of  Philip  towards  England,  btH 
delayed,  as  long  as  possible,  the  resort  to  actual  waf> 
fare.  When  the  defeat  of  the  armada  put  a  iinish  to 
Philip's  hopes,  and  disposed  him  to  reaM>nable  term 
of  peace,  Cecil,  who  had  hitherto  been  nnost  vigiiaBr 
in  opposing  him,  now  became  the  advocate  of  a  c««> 
sation  of  military  operations,  unsuccessfully  indeed* 
for  the  passions  which  prompted  a  continuance  of  tbr 
war  were  too  violent  to  yield  to  reason  and  argumrst. 
Zeal  for  religion,  revenge  for  meditated  subjugation* 
and  the  hope  of  rich  captures,  all  contributed  to  iti- 
mulate  the  nation  to  a  prosecution  of  hotftihty  againsi 
Philip.  In  regard  to  France,  the  public  mind  bciaf 
less  strongly  agitated,  Cecil's  prudent  counsels  wn* 
adopted  by  his  sovereign,  and,  agrvfabty  to  thnai 
such  assistance  only  afforded  as  was  requisite  to  pre- 
serve the  Hugonots  from  falling  under  iubjectton  t» 
their  Catholic  adversaries.  Succour  to  ihi.' 
was  called  for  by  the  cause  of  religion,  but  t' 
ther  wuuld,  ia  Cecil's  opinion,  haveauswered  no  uit* 
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ful  purpose,  lince  he  was  aatisfied  ttiat  the  French 
gavcrnmcot,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  would 
retridiii  equally  the  rival  of  England.  He  persevered 
accordingly  in  the  tame  cautious  course,  after  the 
maftsacre  of  St  Bartholoniew  liad  kindled  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  to  such  a  height  as  to  make  our  nohlea 
and  gentry  come  forward  and  volunteer  a  crusade 
against  the  CathoLca  of  France  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men. 

The  policy  of  Elizabeth,  in  regard  to  Scotland, 
was  more  delicate  and  complicated  than  to  ward*  either 
France  or  Spain.  Mary  had  committed  the  impru- 
dence, never  to  be  forgiven,  of  assuming  her  title, 
and  disputing  her  legitimacy.  She  ecliphed  Eliza- 
beth, likewise,  in  those  personal  charms,  of  which 
the  queen  of  England  was  as  Jealous  as  the  less  en- 
lightened part  of  her  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
free  tcocts  of  the  Scottish  Protestants  were  zi  much 
the  aversion  of  Elizabeth  as  those  of  her  own  Puri- 
tans. When  they  proceeded  to  bring  their  sovereign 
to  trial,  and  to  deprive  her  of  her  liberty  and  her 
power,  the  high  prerogative  feelings  of  Elizabeth 
were  alarmed,  and  she  could  with  diiiiculty  be  ^e- 
strained  from  sending  an  army  against  them.  The 
long  confinement  to  which  Mary  was  afterwards  sub- 
jected in  England,  resulted  from  the  concurrent  ad- 
vice of  Cecil  and  of  all  Elizabeth's  ministers,  who 
regiurded  her  as  an  implacable  enemy,  both  to  their 
mistress  and  their  religion.  They  represented,  like- 
wise, that  the  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Scot- 
tith  sovereign  gave  Elizabeth  a  powerful  hold  over 
the  Protestants  in  Scotland,  who  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  the  return  of  an  offended  sovereign.  In  the 
trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Cecil  was  one  of  the 
leading  commissioners.  He  was  privy,  also,  to  the 
transmission  of  the  warrant  for  her  execution,  though 
by  no  means  the  principal  cause  of  that  unjustifiable 
act,  as  his  artful  sovereign  affected  to  declare.  No 
princess  ever  understood  better  than  Elizabeth,  the 
art  of  shifting  odium  from  herself;  the  blame  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  death  having,  in  like  manner,  been 
charged  by  her  on  Cecil. 

To  perform  the  various  duties  of  the  situations  oc- 
cupied by  this  statesman,  required  an  extraordinary 
share  of  application.  Yet,  by  adhering  strictly  to  me- 
thod, and  to  bis  favourite  maxim,  that  the  **  shortest 
way  to  do  many  things  is  to  do  one  thing  at  once," 
he  contrived  to  fulfil  his  task  without  either  hurry  or 
confusion.  In  his  court,  he  expedited  more  causes 
in  one  term  than  his  predecessors  bad  been  accustom- 
ed to  get  through  in  a  twelvemonth.  Even  when 
labouring  under  severe  pain  from  gout,  he  frequent- 
ly made  himself  be  carried  to  his  office  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business ;  and  one  of  his  contemporaries  has 
declared,  that,  during  a  period  of  twenty- four  years, 
he  aever  saw  him  idle  for  half  an  hour  together.  He 
was  remarked  for  preserving  an  unaltered  counte- 
nance in  the  most  embarrassing  siluaitions,  and  for  al- 
lowing no  one  among  his  friends  to  acquire  an  ascen- 
dency over  him,  »o  as  to  influence  his  public  conduct. 
He  behaved  with  great  command  of  temper  towards 
his  enemieb  ;  aud  as  he  favoured  hia  familiar  acquaint- 
ances no  more  than  strangers,  in  regard  to  govem- 
meot  promotions,  it  became  a  common  saying,  that 

I  he  was  a  **  better  enemy  than  friend."  Merit  in 
tbeir  respective  departments  was  with  him  the  only 


English  government  better  chosen  than  under  hia  Cecil,"' 
direction.  He  waa  remarkable  for  obtaining  early  Wjlliara- 
intelligence  of  the  secret  plans  of  the  queen's  enemies,  ' 

both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  if  the  methods  to 
which  he  resorted  for  this  purpose  were  exception- 
able, we  should  recollect,  that  he  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  public  doctrine  of  hif  antagonists  was,  to 
"  keep  no  faith  with  heretics."  No  maa  could  be 
more  delicate  or  impartial  in  the  adounistration  o£ 
ja8tice,^-a  virtue  by  no  means  common  in  those  days^ 
when  the  flavour  of  the  great  was  the  road  to  wealth 
and  preferment.  It  was  common  for  him  to  receive 
every  diy,  during  term  time,  a  number  of  petitiona« 
which  he  took  home  with  him,  read  during  the  even- 
ing, and  was  ready  with  his  answers  to  the  whole 
body  of  applicants  the  next  morning. 

His  stile  of  living  was  more  costly  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  man  so  completely  absorbed 
in  business.  He  had  four  places  of^  residence, — ^his 
lodgings  at  court,  his  house  in  the  Strand,  his  seat 
at  Theobald's,  which  was  his  favourite  resort,  and 
Burleigh-hou^e,  the  family  residence.  It  was  conv' 
puted,  that  his  domestic  expences  at  his  house  in 
London  amounted  to  L.  30  a  week  in  hia  absencCf 
and  L.  40  or  L.  .50  when  he  was  present.  This  stile 
of  expence,  and  the  open  hospitality  connected  with 
it,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  view  of  cultivatiog  po> 
pularity.  It  was  at  Theobald's  that  he  was  accua* 
tomcd  to  receive  his  share  of  those  frequent  visits 
with  which  his  royal  mistress  was  accustomed  to  com- 
pliment her  principal  ministers.  In  regard  to  the 
queen's  temper,  though  his  gravity  and  respectabili- 
ty of  character  exempted  him  from  frequent  returns 
of  those  sallicv  of  passion  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  vent  on  her  courtiers,  he  w^as  subjected,  notwith* 
standing,  to  serioua  mortification.  At  several  pe« 
riods  of  his  long  career,  we  find  him  desirous  of  reti- 
ring from  office  ;  but  Elizabeth  would  never  listen 
to  it,  and  used  to  rally  him  on  it  in  letters  which 
are  still  preserved,  and  form  a  curious  contrast  to 
the  stately  gravity  of  official  communications  in  the 
present  day.  While  she  would  not  hesitate,  when 
contradicted,  to  call  hrm  a  "  froward  old  fool ;" 
she  was  studious,  at  other  times,  to  make  up,  by  a 
return  of  attention,  for  such  occasional  rudeness. 
When,  in  his  latter  years,  bis  gout  had  become  very 
troublesome,  she  used  to  make  him  sit  down  in  her 
presence,  saying,  "  My  lord,  we  make  use  of  yoo, 
not  for  your  bad  legs,  but  for  your  good  head.'* 
The  attacks  of  this  complaint  concurred,  with  his 
habit  of  business,  in  rendering  him  very  temperate* 
His  rule  was,  to  partake  of  few  dishes,  to  drink  only 
thrice  at  a  meal,  aud  very  seldom  of  wine.  Though 
noon  was,  in  these  days,  the  hour  of  dinner,  it  was 
not  unusual  with  him  to  refrain  from  supper. 

Burleigh  was  remarked  for  his  piety,  and,  in  re- 
gard to  his  tenets,  was  strictly  attached  to  the  esta* 
bliahed  church.  He  was  regarded,  in  fact,  as  its  of- 
ficial protector  at  court ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
thought  to  have  induced  his  rival  Leicester  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Furiuns.  In  addition  to 
his  other  good  qualities,  he  was  eminently  charitable, 
it  being  computed  that  he  and  Lady  Burleigh  distri- 
buted annually  L.  500  to  the  poor.  His  death  took 
place  in  1598,  in  his  78th  year.  In  summing  up  the 
leading  features  of  his  character,  we  find  no  preten- 
aiona  to  the  posKssiQi^  of  oratory,  or  of  engaging 
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address;  unwearied  application  and  cool  considera- 
tion constitute  the  basis  of  his  fame.  Neither  his 
speeches  nor  writings  indicate  any  attempt  to  display 
imagination^^ali  appears  the  rigid  and  deliberate  ex- 
ercise of  intellect.  It  ie  needUss  to  say,  huw  much 
more  of  the  statesman  is  discovered  by  these  qualiiies, 
than  by  that  which  so  often  constitutes  a  passport  to 
power,— a  fluency  in  public  speaking.  And  when 
we  look  back  to  the  judgment  with  which  Burleigh 
steered  the  vessel  of  the  state,  in  limes  no  less  peri- 
lous than  the  present,  we  may  be  induced  to  wish 
that  the  habits  of  our  ministers  were  more  akin  to 
those  of  this  cautious  and  successful  statesman  ;  in 
particular,  that  it  were  in  their  power  to  retrench  the 
share  of  their  time  appropriated  to  parliamentary  de- 
bate. A  larger  proportion  would  thus  be  left  for 
the  exercise  of  that  reflection  in  the  closet,  which  so 
eminently  characterised  the  cabinet  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  the  source  of  that  renown  with  which 
his  name  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity.      {)c) 

CECIL,  RoHERT,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  son  of  the 
preceding,  though  less  eminent  than  his  father,  was 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  merit  a  place  in  British 
biography.  He  appears,  for  the  date  is  by  no  means 
free  of  doubt,  to  have  been  bom  in  1563 ;  and,  after 
serving  in  the  English  fleet  against  the  armada,  and 
being  returned  member  for  Hertfordshire,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1596,  second  secretary  of  state  under  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham.  Having  tne  advantage  of  his 
father's  admirable  example  and  instruction*  he  was 
thought  worthy  to  succeed  him  in  the  high  station  of 
lord  treasurer,  and  continued  to  fill  it  during  tht  re- 
maining years  of  Elizabeth's  life.  Though  frequent- 
ly at  variance  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  did  not 
yield  to  that  impetuous  nobleman  in  rooted  antipathy 
to  the  Spaniards.  Attached  as  he  was  to  the  queen, 
and  zealous  in  pleading  in  parliament  in  defence  of 
her  obnoxious  measures,  he  was  too  knowing  a  cour- 
tier to  neglect  the  rising  sun,  and  ventured  on  a  cor- 
refpoudence  with  King  James,  which  had  at  one 
time  been  well  nigh  discovered  by  his  suspicious  mis- 
tress. Being  still  a  commoner,  (for  he  was  a  younger 
son  of  Lord  Burleigh,)  King  James,  on  his  acces- 
sion, bestowed  on  hitp  the  honour  of  a  peerage,  and 
soon  after  made  him  one  of  the  knights  of  the  gar- 
ter. Though  not  continued  in  the  post  of  treasurer, 
he  was  confidsntially  employed,  and  was  almost  the 
only  minister  who  resisted  the  growing  influence  of 
the  Spaniards  at  court.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Dorset  in  160S,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
as  treasurer, — a  place  of  great  difficulty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  thoughtless  profusion.  To  this 
unfortunate  disposition  he  made  so  much  opposition 
as  prudence  allowed,  and  was,  ou  the  other  hand, 
indefatigable  in  drawing  the  utmost  from  the  royal 
demesnes.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  by  no  means 
unmindful  of  his  own  interest,  and,  though  he  sur- 
rendered the  patent  for  the  mastership  of  the  court 
of  wards,  he  found  means  to  amass  a  very  consider, 
able  fortune.  He  approved  himself  in  parliament 
an  equally  zealous  advocate  for  the  prerogative  un- 
der James  as  under  Ehzabeth.  His  constitution,  al- 
ways delicate,  was  impaired  by  application  to  busi. 
ness,  and  began  to  give  vray  in  1609.  The  decay 
was  progressive  till  1612,  in  which  year  his  death 
took  place. 
.  Compared  with  hi«  father,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 


will  be  found  a  minister  of  perhaps  equal  ability,  boC 
inferior  in  candour  and  probity.     Hit  particular  ta> 
lent  was  in  diplomacy,  for  no  man  could  more  dex- 
terously  penetrate,  in  a  conference,  the  views  of  in-  ^ 
reign  ministers,  or  conceal  his  own.     Notwith«taiiA>      J 
ing  his  love  of  money,  he  was  completely  above  the      ^ 
reach  of  corruption  from  abroad.     His  exceptionable 
acts  in  raising  public  supplies,  by  the  sales  of  utk-*,        ' 
and  otherwise,  are   to   be  attributed   chiefly  to  the 
factious  and  corrupt  character  of  the  court.     The        | 
great  imputations  on  his  memory,  are  his  hostile  mea- 
sures against  two  eminent  but  unfortunate  men,  ihe 
Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  Walter  Rnlcigh.      In   regard 
to  the  former,  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  the  part  he  act- 
ed was  dictated  by  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  bis 
country ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  possible,  tliat 
when,  by  the  publication   of  farther  documcntf*  we 
become   fully  acquainted  with   the    history  of  the 
transaction,  we  shall   lind   reason   to  acquit  hixn  of        , 
vindictive  persecution.     Those  who  di«like  his  o>e» 
mory,  in    consequence   of   his   subserviency  to   the 
crown,  may  have  some  satisfaction  in  learning,  that 
his  life  at  court  was  by  no  means  a  happy  one.     la 
1603,  after  James's  accession,  he  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Sir  John  Harrington  :  '»  Good  knight,  I  am  poshed 
from  the  throne  of  comfort,  and  know  wot  where  the 
winds   and  waves  of  a  court  will   bear   me.     'Tis  a 
great  task  to  prove  one's  honesty,  and  yet  not  spoil 
one's  fortune.      I  wish   I  waited  now  in  your  pre- 
sence-chamber,  with  ease  at  my  food,  and  re«t  in  ny 
bed."     And,  in   his  last  illncss>  he  add resaed  to  hit 
friend,   Sir  Walter  Cope,  the  following  remarkafck 
expression :   *'  Ease  and  pleasure  quake  to  hear  of 
death  ;  but  my  hfe,  full  of  cares  and  miseriea»  dr«i< 
reth  to  be  dissolved." 

In  his  person  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  little  in- 
debted to  nature,  being  very  crooked  ;  but  hil  ooifli' 
tenancc  was  not  unbecoming  ;  and  he  was  rcntfrkai 
for  the  flercenesn  of  his  eye.  He  was  allowed  bf  tut 
enemies  to  be  an  excellent  speaker,  though  an  indi^ 
ferent  writer.  Several  of  his  speeches  were  priaCedi 
as  well  as  a  book  against  the  Papists,  and  Nf^ctt^M 
Discourse  (by  Dr  John  Dee)  on  the  Re/brvuUi0H  of 
ihe  Calendar.  His  oflicial  letters  to  our  forewn 
ambassadors  are  very  full  and  explicit, 
them  are  to  be  found  in  Sawyer's  Memoriai^  ~,  .:,.-. 
a  work  of  3  vols,  folio,  published  in  1725.     (x) 

CECROPIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  ilie  claw  Dice 
cia,  and  order  Diandria.     See  Boi  any,  p.  ISS. 

CECROPS.     See  Athens,  Vol.  IlL  p.  U. 

CEDRELA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Ff^:* 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.    Sec  BoTAKV,  p.  153^ 

CEDROTA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  claaa  Oc 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Botadtv,  p.  SOk 

CELANO,  the  name  of  a  town  and  lake  of  N*. 
pies,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra.  It  is  akoat 
47  miles  in  circumference,  10  mUes  wide  at  its  giMI 
ef^t  breadth,  four  at  its  least  breadth,  and  its  avtngt 
depth  1^  feet.  This  lake  is  embosomed  in  aaas* 
phitheatre  of  lofty  mountains  crowned  with  M0«> 
and  its  margin  is  covered  with  num.  mus  villagety  asd 
well  cultivated  farms.     The  groi  I  tDcloKni, 

and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  arc  .  with  thn. 

viiig  woods.  The  lake  abounds  with  a  varietv  of 
fish,  and  wild  fowl  in  great  quantities  repair  to  it  st 
stated  seasons.  The  emissary  of  Claudian,  for  drtiii> 
ing  the  lake,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tk 
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itnu,  town.  It  is  a  tunnel,  three  miles  long,  in  some  parts 
fa**-  ^  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  in  others  supported 
f^  by  masonry,  with  openings  from  above  to  admit 
light  and  air.  In  many  places  it  is  choked  with  rub- 
bish and  earth,  and  is  of  no  use  in  discharging  the 
superfluous  waters,  which  escape  with  dimculty  by 
some  unknown  channels.  As  the  lake  is  supplied 
by  three  considerable  streams,  it  is  often  raised  above 
its  ordinary  level.  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  paper  in 
the  Vhil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxxvi.  p.  S68 ;  and  Swin- 
burne's Travels.     (J) 

CELASTRUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  and  order  Monogynu.  Sec  Botaxy, 
p.  152. 

CELEBES,  a  large  and  populous  island  in  the 
Indian  seas.  Neither  the  exact  site  nor  dimensions 
of  this  island  are  known  to  be  yet  ascertained.  Cap- 
tain Forrest,  a  judicious  navigator,  affirms  that  it 
stretches  from  about  2**  north  latitude  to  6"  10' 
south,  and  lies  between  116**  W  and  I2r  W  east 
longitude.  Von  Wurmb  lays  it  down  frum  tlie 
third  degree  of  north  to  the  fifth  degree  of  south  la- 
titude, and  fixes  its  longitude  under  136''.  Some  na- 
rigators  and  geographers  maintain,  that  its  breadth  is 
500  miles,  others  restrict  it  to  70,  or  even  45.  Pro- 
bably it  does  not  exceed  100  in  the  broadest  parts, 
and  diminishes  considerably  in  the  narrowest.  Wc 
may  remark,  in  general,  that  though  valuable  Eu- 
ropean settlements  have  long  been  established  here, 
there  is  scarcely  any  island  in  the  same  situation,  in 
the  history  and  description  of  which  greater  confu- 
sion prevails. 

By  the  natives,  and  also  the  neighbouring  people, 
this  island  is  called,  Ncgree  Oran  iiuggeiSt  or  Tan- 
na  Macassar.  Though  lying  directly  ;inder  the  line, 
the  climate  of  Celebes  is  temperate,  from  the  heat  be- 
ing moderated  by  the  sea  breeze  circulating  among 
the  mountains  and  Tallies.  Slight  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes are  sometimes  felt,  and  violent  storms  occa- 
sionally visit  tl;e  country. 

Gold  is  obtained  in  several  districts  of  Celebes, 
particularly  towards  the  east,  from  the  beds  of  rivers 
or  torrents  issuing  from  the  mountains,  and  also  from 
pits  purposely  dug  for  it.  On  discovering  a  g^ld  mine, 
the  workmen  first  conduct  water  to  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, and  then  dig  down  until  finding  a  kind  of 
black  sand  among  which  it  is  lodgred.  Quantities  of 
this  are  taken  up  by  the  miners,  who  place  them- 
selves amidst  a  pond,  pool,  or  stream  ot  water,  and 
putting  the  sand  into  a  flat  wooden  dish,  wash  the 
whole  gradually  avray,  until  the  heavy  particles  of 
gold  fuling  to  the  bottom,  alone  remain  in  a  cavity 
m  the  centre.  The  gold  thus  collected  is  dried  in  a 
cocoa  nut  shell  near  the  fire,  and  cleansed  as  well  as 
possible  from  any  remaining  grains  of  sand.  Before 
digging  a  mine,  the  workmen  turn  aside  the  nearest 
river,  or  drain  uiFpart  of  it ;  then  they  search  a  foot 
deep  in  the  sand  for  pieces  of  native  gold.  Tiieir 
expectations  of  success  arc  regulated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  neighbouring  stones  and  rocks :  \\  here 
rich  ore  is  found,  bhie  and  yellow  are  predominant ; 
where  the  ore  is  of  less  value,  the  stones  are  grey.  Gold 
is  obtained  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  in  pieces  uf 
considerable  size  ;  one  was  lately  seen  wtrighing  nine 
pennyweights,  and  others  are  got  equal  to  two  or 
three  rials.  The  water,  issuing  from  the  mountains, 
brings  down  earth  along  with  ity  which  btiug  recei- 


ved in  vessels,  deposits  the  gold  in  the  bottom  after  GclelKi. 
the  water  has  filtered  through.  For  the  most  part,  '^^i"^^ 
the  gold  of  Celebes  is  pure  and  of  the  richest  quali- 
ty, but  generally  more  valuable  at  the  first  opening 
of  a  mine.  No  accurate  calculation  can  be  formed 
of  the  quantities- obtained  throughout  the  island,  but 
the  Dutch  were  formerly  enabled  to  procure  to  the 
value  of  124,000/.  annually.  Iron  and  copper  are  like- 
wise found  in  considerable  abundance. 

The  hills  of  Celebes  arc  covered  with  woods, 
among  which  are  fruit  trees  and  bushes  known  only 
by  description  to  Europeans.  Lemons  and  oranges 
are  in  great  profusion  ;  and  also  the  more  necessary 
plants  of  sugar  cane,  Indian  com,  rice,  and  cotton. 

Of  quadrupeds,  there  are  horses,  cows,  buffaloes, 
wild  hogs,  goats,  and  sheep  of  large  size.  The  hor- 
ses are  of  a  small  black  breed,  and  are  greatly  esteem- 
ed by  the  natives.  Tlie  flesh  of  cows  and  goats  is 
ate,  but  no  use  whatever  is  made  uf  the  milk. 

This  island  is  plentifully  stocked  with  wild  fowl 
and  poultry,  and  a  great  quantity  of  turtle  abounds 
on  the  coast.  The  latter  is  a  principal  object  of  pur- 
suit among  the  natives,  not  as  an  article  of  food,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  shell.  This  they  arc  said  to  pos. 
sess  the  singular  art  of  taking  off  without  injury  to 
the  animal,  which,  after  the  operation,  is  allowed  to 
escape. 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  supposed  to  be  two 
or  three  millions  in  number.  Yet,  though  it  be  cer- 
tain that  the  island  is  extremely  fertile  and  populous, 
we  conceive  that  the  calculation  is  exaggerated. 
They  are  of  a  copper  colour,  or  reddish  yellow,  ra- 
ther of  a  squat  iigure,  and  ungraceful  demeanour. 
Nevertheless  some  of  the  women  have  regular  fic-a- 
turc-s  and  pleasing  countenances,  and  are  nearly  aS 
fair  as  Europeans.  In  general,  the  natives  are  suspi- 
cious, cruel,  and  ferocious,  the  common  character  of 
mankind  in  the  same  latitudes ;  but  they  are  inge- 
nious, high-spirited,  and  brave.  The  men  are  capable 
of  great  fatigue,  and  can  patiently  endure  protracted 
abstinence ;  they  arc  temperate  in  living,  and  hence 
longevity  it  frequently  met  with.  The  women  are 
greatly  addicted  to  sensuality,  susceptible  of  warm 
attachments,  and  their  jealousy  is  unbounded. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  is  so  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion, that  agricultural  operations  are  attended  with 
little  care  or  anxiety.  Rice,  cotton,  and  the  sugar 
cane,  are  its  chief  objects.  The  fields  for  cultivating 
the  first  of  these  vegetables  are  divided  by  fences, 
which  shews  that  the  natives  have  an  accurate  notion 
of  the  distinction  of  property,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  surface  is  accommodated  to  essential  circumstan- 
ces. Some  of  the  grounds  for  producing  rice  are  on 
declivities,  where  little  canals  about  twenty  yards  asun- 
der are  formed  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land.  The 
fields  are  overflowed  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches  during  sixteen  days,  and  being  then  in  a  very 
humid  state,  about  20  bullocks  trained  to  the  work 
are  inclosed,  and  driven  round  and  round  until  the 
ground  is  completely  poached.  Water  is  again  ad- 
mitted to  overflow  the  surface,  and  the  land  is  after- 
wards considered  in  a  fit  state  to  produce  the  crop. 
Rice  plants  ai^  next  stuck  into  the  mud  eight  inches 
asunder,  and,  until  half  grown,  the  ground  is  con- 
stantly watered ;  but  at  that  period  the  shade  of  the 
planu  keeps  it  moist,  which  obviates  the  necessity  of 
continuing  to  overflow  it.     Being  cut  and  put  up  in 
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small  hunchei  wh«n  ripe,  ihc  rice  is  built  into  stack*, 
and  after  remaining  thus  about  fourteen  days  is  car. 
md  home.  To  preserve  it  from  the  weevil,  ii  is  not 
cleaned  fronn  the  stalk,  and,  by  occasional  airing,  it 
may  be  kept  fit  for  use  during  two  years.  With  simi- 
lar precautions,  Indian  corn  may  be  preserved  six 
monthfi.  Abundance  of  sjgo  h  obtaintd,  and  may 
be  called  a  substitute  for  bread  among  the  juuticroua 
inhabitants  of  Celebes.  It  is  a  preparation  from  the 
•oft  pith  of  a  tree,  which  is  desciibcd  as  resembling 
the  cocoa  tree,  but  with  a  larger  loaf,  and  about  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Bein^'  fcllud,  the  trunk  is  divided 
into  pieces  of  about  ten  feet  long,  whiclj  are  spUt  up 
by  mi-ans  of  wedges.  The  pith  is  taken  out,  pound- 
ud  with  a  mallet,  and  wasUtd  in  a  river,  after  which 
the  sago  is  separated  from  the  bran,  and  carried 
borne  ill  utensils  made  of  leaves.  It  is  dreiied  or  b-i- 
ked  without  water;  if  put  aside  in  a  pot,  the  sago  soon 
becomes  moist  and  forms  into  a  cake,  in  which  state 
k  will  keep  several  days  ;  if  not  required  for  immedi- 
ate consumption,  it  is  laid  in  a  stream,  where  it  may 
be  preserved  six  or  tight  months.  The  sugar  cane 
is  cut  into  joints,  from  which  the  outer  skin  is  peeled, 
and  the  joints  poundid  to  softness  in  large  mortars. 
In  the  next  place  the  substance  is  pressed,  aud  the 
liquor  boiled  until  it  attains  a  certain  consistence, 
"when  it  is  taken  off  the  fire  and  cooked.  This  is 
Icept  for  making  sweetmeats,  the  only  use  to  which 
k  is  applied. 

Thus  the  natives  of  Celebes  appear  impcrfrclly 
•killed  in  agriculture  ;  but  profiting  by  the  soil  aud 
climate,  they  obtain  abundant  crops,  part  of  which 
are  exported. 

Great  confuMon  prevails  in  any  accounts  that  can 
be  procured  of  the  civil  divisions  of  territory  in  this 
island.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  are  numer- 
ous, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  have  a  certain 
peculiarity  of  manners,  wliich  distinguishes  them  from 
those  of  the  rest.  Six  or  seven  principal  divisions 
have  been  named,  which  seem  inaependeiit  of  each 
other.  Goa  or  Goacfa,  Bony  or  Pony,  Wajoo  or 
Tuadjoo,  Sopin,  Selindrim,  and  Mandhar.  Besides 
these,  are  Tcilo,  Sandrabony,  and  varioos  territories, 
which  may  partly  be  synonymous  with  the  former. 
Dispersed  throughout  these  divisions  are  different 
tribes,  called  by  some  Barreo,  Tobogees,  Tremany, 
and  Uflcuila,  wh"  inhabit  towns  and  villages  chiefly 
towards  the  coast.  The  British  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  town  of  Macassar,  from  a  Dutch  settlement 
being  established  there.  It  was  lately  calculated  to 
have  contained  about  10,000  native  inhabitants,  of 
■whom  2000  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Two 
towns,  Parlow  and  Dungally,  are  situated  in  Parlow 
Bay.  The  former  is  of  considerable  size,  consisting 
of  about  500  houses,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  fertile 
<li6trict  called  Kyly,  or  Uncuila.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  many  wealthy 
native  merchants.  The  latter  is  towards  twelve 
miles  distant,  and  iadependent  of  its  government.  It 
stands  on  a  point  of  land,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort 
or  block- house  situated  on  a  hil),  in  which  are  about 
15  swivels,  30  blunderbusses,  and  200  small  arms. 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  from  both  these 
towns,  and  numerous  artificers  inhabit  both.  The 
town  of  Tomboo  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
aea,  on  the  banktof  a  river  flowing  into  a  fine  bay  of 
ihc  tome  aauie^     It  is  Jess  compact  tlian  the  others, 


and  contains  about  700  inhabitants,  who  Lave  cnl^ 
few  small  arms  for  their  defence.     They  are  a  *:ar- 
lilte  race,  but  seem  possessed  of  very  little  prudence  ; 
for  though  abundantly  stored  with  pruvisiuns,  ihcy 
dispose  of  them  so  re^rdlessly,  that  they  are  not  ob*^ 
ly  often    obliged  to   purchase  a  supj>ly   from  othrr 
places,    but   sometimes  reduced    to    w&ot.     Btsidni 
these  towns,  there  are  many  more  along  the  wcsttrn 
coast,  and  towards  the  south  parts  of  the  island,  wlich 
have  bocn  more  frequented  by  Europeans  Lhau  the 
oliurs. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  and  m.inufaclurcs  of  iHr 
natives  of  Colebaa,  as  their  \* ants  are  few,  ibcir  cotD* 
mcrce  is  limited  {    neither  do  they  carry   on    -•  -  — 
gular  trade  with  more   distant  countries,    i 
from  having  scarcely  any  manufactures  iliAt  wuhk,  lt^: 
an  object  of  acquisition,  though  vahjiiblc   to  thrm< 
selves.    However,  they  weave  a  quantity  of  ^ 
cotton  cloth,  chequered  red  and  blue,  which  ; 
ly  esteemed  in  India,  and  is  imitated  on  tht-  . 

Coromandel.     They  also  weave  strong  v>hiv 
cloths,  from  the  abundance  of  cotton  on  th'. 
which  they  are  very  expert  at    cleaning,      j 
silk  bells,  wherein  they  fix  their   creeses  or  ■ 
likewise  are  manufactured  ;  and  they  make  ^  -    i 
paper  from  the  inner  bark  of  a  small  tree.     They  un- 
derstand the  art  of  working  in  gold  and  silver  ;  aud 
can  cast  brass  guns  six  fcLt  lung,    which  will  car* 
ry  a  half  pound  ball.     A  number  of  slaves  are  aoau* 
ally  sold  to  traders  from  Bataviaor  elsewhere.  These 
unfortunate  beings  are  generally  kidnapped,  and  be> 
ing  secretly  sold  to   Europeans,  arc  carried  away  in 
their  vessels.    A  Chinese  junk  or  vessel  of  large  t.ze 
annually  arrives  at  Macassar,  and  the   go6d»  being 
exposed  to  sale  in  a  large  building  specially  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  are  very  soon  disposed  of  among  the 
natives,  the  Dutch,  and  other  settlers.     Arm*  sod 
ammuuitioii,  iron   and   steel,  blue  and  white  clotKi, 
and  opium,  are  imported.     Gold,  rice,  sago,  tortc<is< 
shell,  and  cotton  cloths,  are,  besides  the  articles  il- 
ready  named,  among  the  exports. 

Several  remarkable  peculiarities  are  s«en  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  petty  states  of  Celebes :  each  is  rvW 
by  a  rajah  or  chief,  some  of  whom  succred  by  inhe- 
ritance, and  others  are  elected  to  the  dignity.  Thr 
female  sex  is  not  excluded  from  the  highest  dcrrm 
of  sovereignty.  Something  resembling  parts  of  ibf 
feudal  svBtem,  as  recogni&cd  in  Europe,  is  also  leea 
in  the  island.  Formerly  the  rajah,  or  kiug  of  Goacb, 
as  he  is  denominated  by  the  Dutch,  was  the  mort 
powerful  in  Celebes,  although  the  teriiiory  of  Botv 
It  is  said  could  send  70,000  fighting  men  into  the 
field.  But  the  policy  of  that  nation  having  been  lo 
maintain  one  tribe  against  another,  his  power  h^^  ''*- 
clined.  Bony  is  governed  by  a  rajah  called 
who  is  elected  by  seven  chiefs,  enjoying  thu  ^...■. 
lege  by  hereditary  right,  and  which  may  rest  in  wo- 
men by  descent.  The  Pajong  is  under  cooiroul  ©» 
400  representatives  of  the  people  of  three  difftrer.t 
degrees,  who  have  a  voice  in  the  govemmrnt  of  the 
country.  Wajoo  or  Tuadjoo  is  governed  by  a  rajah, 
elected  from  the  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank,  who  are 
chosen  from  forty  others  of  lower  rank,  but  who  ne- 
vertheless are  said  to  be  the  actual  rulers  of  thesutr. 
Besides  these  there  is  still  another  order,  who,  as  be- 
fore, have  some  controul  in  state  affairs.  Thecout" 
cil  of  forty,  of  which  wutnen  may  be  members  equal- 
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>•  Iv  as  men,  determine  quefttions  of  peace  or  war. 
'^  'i'hey  are  divided  into  three  portions,  each  of  which 
has  a  chief  banner  or  flag.  Two  chiefs  are  elected 
from  each  of  these  divisions,  one  of  whom  has  the 
administration  of  civil,  and  the  other  of  miHtary 
matters,  and  o^^x  the  whole  is  the  fortieth  person 
called  nuitloiia,  or  aratnataoti,  the  sovereign  of  the 
whole.  Thus  there  are  two  from  each  division,  and 
■  the  sovereign  or  rajali.  When  the  aramatooa  dies, 
the  thirty-nine  survivors  elect  one  of  themselves  to 
the  dignity. 

An  oath  of  fcitlty,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
of  old  was  known  in  countries  acknowledging  the 
feudal  system,  and  also  i:.vestitures  of  laud,  prevail 
in  Cclebc".  At  least  we  know,  that  such  is  tlie  case 
with  regard  to  foreigners.  The  person  is  introduced 
to  the  prebcnce  uF  the  rajah,  when  he  takes  up  a  shield 
and  dagger,  and  goes  through  all  the  warhke  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  people  with  great  violence  and  agita- 
tion, at  the  same  time  vowing  vengeance  against  the 
various  tribes  at  war  with  the  r.ijah.  This  being  done, 
the  dagger  and  iihield  are  laid  down,  and  if  tiie  person 
be  a  man  of  consideration  he  seats  himself  by  the  rajah, 
while  the  others  to  be  sworn  in,  perform  a  similar  ce- 
remony. When  one  obtains  a  grant  of  land  he  takes 
pdsscsiiion  of  it  in  form,  by  kindling  a  iii-e  upon  it, 
and  piling  up  a  heap  of  stones,  a  ceremony  resem- 
bling the  sasine  used  in  this  kingdom. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  laws  of  the  natives  of  Ce- 
lebes are  written,  and  that  'others  arc  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  predecessors,  as  preser- 
ved in  the  remembrance  of  aged  persons.  Crimes  are 
not  punished  arbitrarily  at  the  will  of  the  chief,  but 
■ctording  to  established  laws.  The  accusation,  how- 
ever, is  br6ught  before  him»  and  he  orders  an  investi- 
gation of  the  &ct.  When  a  report  is  made,  if  it  be 
of  a  crime  deserving  capital  puuishment,  the  chief 
gives  a  sicn  with  his  eyes,  and  the  culprit  is  carried 
forth  and  poniarded.  Should  aggravated  circum- 
stances have  attended  it,  the  chief  ordains  a  more  se- 
vere punishment :  the  criminal*  is  bound  to  a  tree, 
and  his  skin  pricked  with  daggers  in  innumerable 
places,  which  are  rubbed  over  with  sugar  and  molas- 
•es.  His  whole  body  is  soon  covered  by  swarms  of 
ants,  and  he  is  Utcrally  devoured  alive.  This  hor- 
rible punishment  is  never  inflicted  on  persons  uf  high 
rank,  who  are  simply  poniarded  to  death.  Never- 
theless some  uf  the  rajahs  rule  with  arbitrary  sway, 
and  little  account  is  made  of  life  by  the  natives. 

The  different  tribes  are  frequently  involved  in  mu- 
tual wars,  originating  from  very  slight  occasions,  and 
they  tven  venture  attacks  on  Europeans,  which  arc 
generally  irregular.  All  are  noted  pirates,  and  com- 
mit many  depredations  on  the  vessels  of  every  nation 
which  they  meet  at  sea.  There  they  are  held  in 
greater  dread  than  by  land  ;  their  vessels  being  often 
mistaken  for  those  of  more  pacific  people,  and  be- 
cause much  stratagem  is  employed  to  decoy  the  un- 
wary. Long  voyages  are  made  by  them  to  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  Batavia,  and  so  far  as  the  coast  of  New 
HoUand.  In  engagements  by  land  the  victors  deca- 
pitate the  slain,  and  prisoners  are  sold  for  slaves  at 
between  £5  and  £  10  each.  The  arms  are  spear,  dag- 
ger, and  shield  ;  but  many  have  muskets  likewise.  In 
the  words  of  an  intelligent  voyager,  one  of  these  na- 
tives **  altogether  very  much  resembles  a  Scotish  bigh- 
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lander  when  the  ends  of  hia  plaid  are  sewed  together. 
His  arms  are  a  sword,  lance,  dagger,  and  target ;  some- 
times a  musket  and  bayonet  or  blunderbuss  instead  of 
the  lance ;  but  then  he  is  attended  by  a  lad,  who,  him- 
self armed,  carries  several  lances."  In  particular  dis- 
tricts the  natives  fight  with  barbed  arrows  poisoned, 
blown  out  of  black  ebony  blow  guns  about  four  or  five 
feet  long.  In  the  use  of  them  they  are  very  expert, 
and  can  kill  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards.  The 
effect  of  these  arrows  is  most  destructive,  and  the 
object  speedily  expires  in  excruciating  .agonies. 

The  Mahometan  religion  was  cstablishedin  Celebes  in 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginningof  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  inhabitants  thence  entertain  a  g^at 
abhorrence  against  Christians.  There  is  a  high  priest, 
who  in  one  district  was,  of  late  years,  a  foreigner  from 
a  distant  island,  to  whom  much  deference  was  showii. 
A  rajah  desirous  of  making  war,  previously  consults 
the  priest  on  its  probable  success,  who,  after  a  pretended 
reference  to  a  book,  declares  his  opinion  :  if  unfavour- 
able, the  rajah  prefers  submitting  to  an  indignity  :  if 
the  reverse,  he  prepares  for  it  by  providing  himself 
with  a  charm  from  the  priest,  which  he  believes  ren- 
ders him  invulnerable.  But  the  charm,  which  is  on- 
ly a  square  piece  of  paper  inscribed  with  certain  cha- 
racters, remains  no  more  than  six  months  in  force. 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  do  not  adhere  strictly 
to  the  Mahometan  law  in  their  matrimonial  alliances. 
If  a  man  can  afford  to  maintain  four  wives,  he  may 
marry  that  number,  but  not  otherwise.  The  marria- 
ges of  the  higher  ranks  are  attended  with  many  cere- 
monies,  and  are  always  preceded  by  presents.  Three 
swivels  and  twenty  pieces  of  white  cloth  were  consi- 
dered a  liberal  donation  when,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
the  children  of  two  chiefs  were  united.  Here  the 
man  had  accidentally  visited  Celebes  in  a  piratical 
vessel  from  another  island ;  and  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed, his  father,  the  commander,  together  with  his 
crew,  came  on  shore,  armed  as  if  for  battle.  The 
high-priest  then  attired  him  in  a  pair  of  long  silk 
trowscrs,  and  also  in  five  or  six  silk  gowns  of  different 
colours,  with  a  wrapper  over  the  whole :  he  put  a 
cap  on  his  head,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  turban. 
A  procession  towards  the  town,  which  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  woman's  father,  ensued :  the  bridegroom 
being  gruarded  by  twenty  of  his  own  men  armed  with 
spears  and  shields,  on  whose  approach  a  number  of 
men  armed  in  the  same  manner  issued  from  the  town, 
when  a  sham  fight  well  supported  began.  The  towns- 
men, however,  gradually  retn-ated  until  they  reach- 
ed the  gate,  when  a  piece  of  chintz  stretched  across 
prevented  their  entrance.  It  was  withdrawn  on  the 
defender's  receiving  a  present  of  a  little  betel-nut, 
but  replaced  elsewhere,  while  the  sham-fight  conti- 
nued with  much  apparent  vehenience«  untilthe  dona- 
tion was  repeated.  This  ceremony  was  successively 
renewed,  the  townsmen  always  retreating  until  the  mau 
reached  the  house  of  the  bride's  residence.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  entrance,  he  seated  himself  beside 
her,  and  the  high-priest  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
moay,  enjoining  mutual  regard,  and  telling  the  bride 
she  must  Forsake  all  other  men  for  her  husband's  sake, 
be  attentive  to  him  and  acknowledge  his  superiority. 
The  priest  then  began  to  sing  a  lively  tune,  at  the 
close  of  which  all  the  guests  joined  in  chorus. 

Youths  are  circumcised  at  about  the  age  of  fifteeii, 
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Cdebct.  and  a  year  after-undergo  the  ceremony  of  having  their 
teeth  blackened,  which  last  operation  is  pcrfornned  on 
girU  also,  and  is  considered  an  ornament.  Different  festi- 
▼aU  are  celebrated  on  the  island,  which  vary  according 
to  the  period,  and  the  parties  that  participate  in  then. 
One  is  held  at  the  close  of  harvest,  when  a  large  tree 
full  of  branches,  but  stripped  of  the  leaves,  is  brought 
into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  stuck  in  the  ground. 
The  ends  of  the  branches  being  cut  off,  arc  replaced 
l)y  the  extremities  of  sago  or  cocoa-nut  branches,  so 
dispoaed  that  the  leaves  hang  down,  and  baskets  coa- 
taining  boiled  rice  or  Indian  corn  are  suspended  from 
them.  When  the  tree  is  thus  completely  decorated, 
eve  ry  person  in  the  town  contributes  a  dtsh  of  some- 
thing, such  a«  fi<%h  or  fowl,  for  a  feast  at  sun -set,  and 
collect  to  dance  about  it.  Ah  exterior  circle  is  formed 
by  the  old  people,  an  interior  one  by  the  war-men 
and  their  wives,  and  within  that  is  another  of  youths 
and  girls.  Dancing  is  protracted  until  mianight, 
when  they  partake  of  the  feast,  beside  a  large  fire,  and 
by  the  light  of  lamps.  The  dance  is  then  resumed  j 
and  the  tree  afterwards,  with  great  tumuk,  in  which 
all  engage,  is  despoiled  of  the  baskets  of  rice.  This 
done,  the  acton  again  return  to  the  feast,  which  h 
now  finished. 

The  principal  diversion  of  the  people  is  cockfight- 
ing,  which  is  practised  every  afternoon,  and  is  very 
well  understood  among  them.  The  whole  men  in  a 
town  collect  to  participate  of  the  sport,  and  spead 
lialf  the  night  in  gambling  with  cards  and  dice  when 
it  is  over. 

The  natives  of  Celebes  entertain  an  idea,  that  if  a 
sick  person  can  eat  he  will  recover ;  and  employ  in- 
cantations in  endeavounng  to  operate  many  of  their 
cures.  Their  principal  specific  is  betel-nut,  and  the 
rajah  is  a  chief  operator.  His  taking  a  piece  into  his 
mouth,  and  blowing  on  the  part  affected,  is  consider- 
ed a  sovereign  remedy.  If  the  complaint  be  a  fever, 
a  drum  is  beat  by  two  men,  one  at  each  end,  without 
intermission,  until  the  patient  either  dies  or  recovers. 
On  the  death  of  a  rajah,  his  body  is  immediately 
•conveyed  to  a  building  where  all  public  business 
is  transacted  i  the  people  tinging  and  throwing 
stones  before  it  on  the  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
bearing  their  warlike  implements*  Eight  girls  sit 
with  the  body,  four  on  each  side,  two  days  and  a 
night,  fanning  il,  ivhtte  two  lamps  are  kept  constant- 
ly burning.  The  rajah  generaJly  provides  himself 
with  a  comn  during  his  life,  and  he  is  carried  to  the 
grave  by  all  the  warriors  of  the  place,  who  exhibit  a 
sham  &ght.  A  fire  is  kindled  at  the  grave  after  the 
■earth  is  returned,  and  watch  kept  there  during  the 
night :  next  morning  a  house  is  erected,  where  the  wi- 
■dow  of  the  deceased,  attended  by  her  female  kindred, 
reside  during  a  month.  But  when  about  to  leave  it, 
J  remarkable  ceremony,  which  we  believe  is  elsewhere 
Ainexampted,  takes  place.  A  woman  or  girl  is  bar- 
bartiUisly  murdered  by  the  natives,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  the  deceased.  Two  young  chiefs  com- 
mence the  cruel  ceremony,  by  plunging  their  spears 
into  the  body  of  the  innocent  victim,  who  meets  her 
fate  with  fortitude;  and  she  soon  falls  under  the 
weapons  of  others.  Her  head  is  then  severed  and 
presented  to  the  successor  of  the  deceased,  who  is  no 
longer  recognised  by  his  former  name. 

Very  littk  of  the  history  of  this  large  island  is 
kaowa  to  Europeans.     The  natives  of  gome  of  the 


etatet  claim  high  antiquity,  founding  tKeir  origto 
in  fabulous  traditions  transmitted  from  their  anoes> 
tors.  In  the  year  1603,  Goach  had  its  thirteenth 
chief  or  king,  and  in  about  the  middle  of  laat  ccntu* 
ry  its  twenty -second.  The  territory  of  Boni  had  its 
sixteenth  sovereig^n  in  1713,  and  its  twenty-second  in 
1775.  It  thence  appears  how  rapidly  succeuioa 
takes  place,  and  instead  of  between  three  or  har 
generations  occupying  a  century  as  in  Europe,  the 
number  is  infinitely  greater.  Probably  the  frequent 
wars  of  petty  states  contribute  much  more  than  the 
effect  of  climate  to  shorten  the  natural  term  of  life  i. 
for  it  appears  that  very  aged  persons  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  warmer  regions. 

In  the  year  1512,  the  Portuguese  established  theia> 
selves  in  Celebes,  and  are  said  to  have  assisted  the  oi« 
tives  to  build  the  fort  of  Macassar,  which  is  rather 
more  than  a  fiirlong  from  the  beach,  and  is  now  the 
principal  residence  of  the  Europeans.  The  Datch, 
esteeming  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  great  conse* 
quence  to  their  trade,  nude  themselves  masters  of  the 
fort  in  1667  i  and  from  thence  gradually  extended 
their  encroachments  on  the  natives.  Some  years  ago 
they  had  ni<  less  than  370  towns  or  villages  aoder 
their  controul.  But  the  natives  did  not  view  their 
growing  influence  without  jealousy,  and  resortiug  to 
arms,  endeavoured  to  repel  their  successive  aggres- 
sions. Some  of  the  more  warlike  tribes  laid  waste 
their  possessions,  and  threatened  to  attack  the  fort« 
which  they  summoned  to  surrender.  The  Dutch 
found  means  to  retain  other  tribes  in  their  «cr* 
vice,  by  whose  assistance  they  made  a  sally  when 
in  the  greatest  danger,  and  obtained  a  aignal  vie* 
tory.  A  more  artful  policy  than  force  of  arms  was 
adopted,  in  excitmE  distrust  among  the  rr«prc> 
tive  tribes,  so  that  by  alternately  aiding  one,  taaf 
could  repress  the  power  of  another.  Thus  they  li- 
ved in  a  state  of  security  amidst  the  uoiuterrupted 
wars  which  have  prevailed  during  the  preceding  cct« 
tury. 

Settlements  on  the  island  of  Celebes  were  "f  "*f 
great  importance  to  the  Dutch,  from  its   > 
their  most  productive  spice  islands,  on  whici' 
though  a  yearly  loss  resulted  from   the  ex-)riic:  ;  f 
keeping  up  this  government,  they  anxiously  n:pux«i 
them,    (c) 

CELLINI,  BcNYCNUTO,  a  Florentine  artist,  e- 
qually  celebrated  for  the  diversity  of  hi*  adventure*, 
and  fur  his  talents  in  sculpture,  statuary,  medallti^ 
and  jewellery. 

Benvcnuto  was  the  son  of  John  Cellini,  thedesoend* 
ant  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  family  of  Ainbn,Md 
was  bom  in  the  year  1 500.  At  an  early  age  he  bcsw 
to  shew  a  decided  prepossession  for  the  arts,  whxk 
was  probably  promoted  by  witnessing  bis  fatber^t 
works  in  ivory.  But  here  he  received  no  encoun^ 
ment,  for  John  Cellini  was  bent  on  making  his  soo  a 
musician  only,  and  used  every  persuasion  to  inducr 
him  to  become  a  skilful  perfonner.  Though  ubr- 
dient  to  paternal  command,  Benvenuto's  natural  ge- 
nius broke  through  all  restraint,  and  while  still  a  vcrf 
young  man,  his  works  in  gold  and  silver  after  the 
manner  of  the  antique,  were  exhibited  as  admirablf 
productions.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  had  ibea 
completed  some  of  his  cartoons,  which  uispired  Cel- 
lini with  an  ardent  desire  to  ioiprovc  from  his  styib 
Cellini  next  directed  his  atteotion  to  scaJ-cogn- 
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ynrigi  -onder  thf'  tnttkm'  df  LsntiziO}  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  art ;  and  he  also  engaged  in  cuttiag 
dies,  mcdalling,  and  enamelling,  in  all  of  which  he 
speedily  attained  great  perfection.     He  was  now  em- 

floyed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  some  of 
is  works  had  been  exhibited  to  Pope  Clement  VII., 
who  look  him  into  hia  service.  After  cutting  seals 
for  the  cardmaU,  which  it  is  to  be  observed  were  ort 
large  metallic  surfaces,  not  engravings  on  stone,  he 
struck  a  gold  medal  of  the  pope,  which  gained  much 
applause.  The  proportion  of  gold,  however,  exceed* 
ing  the  current  value  of  the  coin,  the  whole  were 
melted  dowm,  and  soon  disappeared.  Other  coins  and 
medals,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  which  he  struck  for 
the  same  pope,  are  said  to  have  rivalled,  if  thry  did 
not  actually  surpass,  the  genuine  productions  of  aa> 
tiqaity. 

Cellini  himself  invariably  testified  a  preference  for 
the  manner  of  the  ancients ;  and  some  of  his  minor 
works  having  excited  disputes  among  the  cognoscenti, 
whether  or  not  they  were  real  antiques,  the  fact  was 
frequently  referred  to  himself. 

During  the  course  of  a  war  wherein  the  pope  was 
involved,  the  successes  of  the  French  emboldened 
them  to  march  towards  Rome.  All  the  inhabitants 
immediately  took  up  arms;  and  Cellini,  having  raised 
a  company  of  men,  led  them  to  repulse  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  who  was  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
duke  fell  on  a  discharge  directed  by  Cellini ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  event, 
the  enemy  entered  Rome*  and  in  the  general  retreat 
which  commenced  towards  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
Pope  Clement  VI  I,  had  scarcely  time  to  leave  the  Va- 
tican. Cellini  now  distinguished  himself  asan  engineer ; 
and  he  himself  hawing  pointed  the  gun,killed  the  Prince 
ef  Orange  while  riding  along  the  trenches,  Ih  presence 
of  the  pope,  also,  he  killed  a  Spanish  colonel,  who 
bad  once  been  in  the  service  of  his  hoUness,  on  which 
occasion  he  received  absolution  from  homicide.  The 
pope  being  alarmed  for  falling  into  the  power  of  the 
Besiegers,  laid  all  his  regaha,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  jewels  belonging  to  the  apostolical  chamber,  before 
CeUini,  and  commanded  him  to  take  out  the  latter, 
and  melt  the  gold.  Accordingly,  each  precious  stone 
was  wrapped  in  paper,  and  sewed  in  the  pope's  clothes ; 
and  a  furnace  being  erected,  100  pounds  of  gold  were 
obtained  from  the  regalia.  An  accommodation  took 
place  without  farther  extremities;  and  Cellini,  ha- 
■no^  returned  to  Florence,  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising all  his  genius  on  a  gold  medal  of  iiercules  tear- 
ing asunder  the  jaws  of  the  Nemean  lion.  Michael 
Angelo  on  beholding  it,  declared  his  manner  was  aU 
together  new,  and  recommended  him  for  the  execu- 
tion of  another  medal,  in  which  he  was  equally  sue* 
cesfful.  This  is  described  to  have  been  a  figure  of 
Atlas  supporting  the  heavens,  which  were  represent- 
ed by  a  ball  of  crystal,  while  the  zodiac  was  imi. 
tatcd  on  a  field  of  lapis  lazuli. 

Soon  afterwards  Cellini  returned  to  the  service  of 
the  pope,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  most  valuable 
works  for  which  he  had  occasion  :  he  was  appointed 
stamp-master  to  the  mint,  and  also  mace-bearer  to 
Jtiii  hohness.  Not  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  these 
favours,  he  ventured  to  solicit  another  situation,  which 
the  pope  refused,  saying,  if  he  obtained  what  was  so 
considerable,  he  would  think  of  nothing  and  neglect 
his  art.    la  this  the  pope  was  probably  right,  for 


Cellini  was  preBiimptutfBi  W<y  montunani  in  his  ta- 
lents, which  were  exercised  only  when  he  judged  it 
expedient.  His  temper  was  inflexible  and  capricious, 
and  led  him  into  constant  broils,  fatal  to  others,  and 
nearly  so  to  himself.  He  disregarded  the  puncluali. 
ty  of  his  engagements  with  the  pope,  and,  refusing 
to  deliver  up  the  costly  materials  on  which  he 
was  employed,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  in 
the  mint  before  he  had  long  enjoyed  it.  CeUioi 
had  already  killed  more  than  one  person  in  sud« 
den  affrays,  and  the  death  of  another  being  ap- 
prehended, he  fled  for  safety.  The  pope  issued  his 
commands  to  seize  and  hang  him  wherever  he  could 
be  found.  The  wounded  man  however  recovered> 
and  the  artist,  having  contrived  to  majtc  his  peace 
wrjth  the  pontiff,  continued  executing  medals,  which 
gained  his  highest  favour  and  approbation.  At  thin 
time  Pope  Clement  died  ;  and  Cellini  now  killed  an-, 
other  man  in  an  affray,  yet  the  new  pope,  Paul  HI., 
not  only  espoused  his  cau»e.  but  prumisid  to  reinstate 
him  in  the  mint.  On  intelligence  being  received  that 
Charles  V.  had  made  a  successful  expediliua  against 
Tunis,  lie  was  ordered,  among  other  things,  to  make- 
a  cover  for  a  prayer  book,  valued  at  6000  gold 
crowns.  This  he  was  entrusted  with  delivering  iu 
the  pope's  name  to  the  emperor.  Though  gradu- 
ally rising  in  confidence,  and  employed  in  the  most 
costly  works,  he  lost  the  pope's  favour,  and  with- 
drew to  France. 

Probably  CelHni  did  not  receive  the  patronage,  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  expected  ;  for  after  travelUng 
some  time  in  the  retinue  of  Francis  I.  he  returned  to 
Rome. 

He  had  now  to  undergo  a  severe  trial,  and  be- 
came exposed  to  a  situation  of  the  most  imminent 
danger.  He  was  suddenly  seized  in  the  streets,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  The  na- 
ture of  his  offence  was  not  concealed,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  possessed  of  great  wealth,  partly  ari- 
sing from  some  of  the  jewels  which,  during  the  sack 
of  Rome,  were  removed  from  the  papal  regalia.  Cel- 
lini treated  the  accusation  with  the  utmost  contempt;-, 
he  recapitulated  the  circumstances  which  had  occur- 
red on  that  occasion,  and  maintained  that  there  was  a 
list  of  the  whole  jewels  taken  500  years  preceding, 
which  was  recorded  in  the  apostolical  chamber,  where 
they  would  still  be  found.  He  said  that  when  Cxsar 
Iscattnaro  came  from  the  enemy  to  treat  conceniing 
an  accommodation  with  the  pope,  his  holiness  to  pro* 
piciate  the  negociatton,  dropped  a  ring,  worth  4000 
crowns,  from  his  finger,  and  on  Iscatinaro  stoop, 
ing  to  lift  it,  requested  htm  to  wear  it  for  his  sake, 
which  was  a  fact  that  would  also  probably  be 
found  recorded.  Although  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  accusation,  Cellini  was 
detained  in  confinement,  and  the  pope,  in  answer  to 
the  king  of  France's  inlercesiicn  for  his  enlargement* 
called  him  a  turbulent  and  troublesome  man,  whom 
he  had  imprisoned  for  murder,  and  other  atrocious 
crimes. 

Cellini  finding  no  prospect  of  liberation,  determin- 
ed to  make  his  escape  from  the  top  of  the  lofty  tower 
in  which  he  was  kept.  He  effected  his  purpose  with 
much  ingenuity  and  success,  in  descending  from  the 
height  ;  but  in  making  farther  progress,  he  unfortu- 
nately fell  from  a  second  rampart  and  broke  his  leg^. 
a  dagger  which  bad  been  coocealed  in  one  of  hie 
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CtlliaL  lioott  pf  nelrttnig;  deep  into  the  flr»h.  H«nng  crawl. 
ed  to  the  i»»tiaiun  of  the  Duke  Ottavio  Famrw,  he 
was  huRiaiielv  received  and  protrctt-d^  while  crowd* 
rrpairrd  to  behold  tbr  iniicccMtbiliiy  of  the  pUce 
which  he  hftd  left. 

When  Cellini  had  recovered  from  the  effects  af 
the  icddeitt,  he  wac  again  carried  to  the  cuatle  of  St 
Angielo,  where  the  confinement  be  underwent  was 
inEnitely  more  rigorouB  than  before.  He  was  impri- 
fooed  fu  ■  dark  uid  loathcome  dungeon,  infested  bj 
nosi6u»reptil«t*nd  »c«rerly  mppUetl  with  iubsiatence 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  rbe  trratmcot  he  suf- 
fered vfii  iueh  at  freqttrntly  to  prompt  him  to  lay 
violent  hxndt  on  hiinKlr,  and  rcducrd  Inm  to  the  ut«- 
mwt  dctpair. 

By  the  earnest  intercetnon  of  the  Cardinal  of  Fer- 
rari, in  name  of  Frvncu  I.,  he  wa»  enlarged  after  the 
Ispae  of  aeveral  year*. 

Cellini  now  repaired  to  France,  as  the  king*  W3t 
deairoui  that  he  aliould  enter  hii  service,  And  it  waa 
fortunate  thct  he  did  «o,  for  the  pope  lOon  repented 
that  he  had  granted  hia  reieair,  Mr  wai  engaged  at 
a  liberal  nataryj,  and  preacnted  with  500  crowns  to  de* 
fray  the  cspcnce  of  hii  jnurncy  from  Italy,  in  the 
oourae  of  wotch  he  unluckily  killed  a  man  at  Vi> 
terbo. 

The  firtt  work  in  which  CelHnr  was  employed  wai 
twelve  tUver  «taiue»  of  g-ods  ai-td  |^uddetae«,  exactly 
the  heif[ht  of  the  king,  three  of  VKliich  he  probahly 
completed.  He  made  oncommoti  exertiotn  with  that 
of  Jupitee*  for  which  he  cant  ■  msgiiifjccnt  broiixe 
pedestal,,  bearing  the  rape  of  Ganymede^  Leda  and 
thu  swan,  and  oiIjct  fabulou*  hiatortes,  in  relief.  The 
Hatue  weighed  :iOO  puoitila ;  in  its  right  haitd  it  held 
a  thunderbolt*  which  tt  waa  just  in  tlie  attitude  of 
ihrowtDg^  arrd  iu  the  left  wa^  a  globe  of  the  earth. 
The  wltole  retted  on  its  gilt  pedeiul,  <in  fonr  balU, 
io  that  i,  child  could  ttitn  ir.  Thi»  production  ramed 
Cellini  high  In  the  royal  favour  :  he  obtained  Ji  grant 
of  the  castle  of  Ncllo,  in  which  hii  works  were  car- 
ried on,  and  also  letters  of  naturahzation.  The  king 
pramiscd  him  SOOO  crowns  for  it,  and  proposed  to 
a6tigti  him  the  hke  eum  yearly,  firom  the  revenuea  of 
a  vacant  abbey. 

'Cellini  began  to  exhibit  hi*  talents  in  casting 
bronze  heaida  and  buits,  and  modelled  a  gate  far  the 
palace  of  Fontainebleau,  which  was  executed  with  va- 
rious embelJiihments  after  the  antique.  He  al»o  de- 
aigned  a  coloisui,  54' ft^  it)  height^  which  it  is  pro* 
bable  was  commeneed,  but  not  completed  ;  for  an 
anecdote  is  related  of  one  of  hh  assistants  concealing 
a  favourite  female^  fWm  her  mother,  in  the  head  of 
it.  In  the  mean  tfnie,  his  iilver  statues  of  Man  and 
Vulcan  were  making  r^id  progress,  and  he  teemed 
to  have  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  so  far  ss 
rt  specte  dsuecessatidreputalion.  He  en  jo  yed  a  pe  n  - 
won  of  1000  crowns  y early i  and  had  40  men  in  his 
employment, 

Ccluni,  however,  reglecting  to  court  the  good 
offices  of  Madame  d'Estampea,  the  French  king's 
mistress,  the  favour  of  the  kiitg,  if  not  with- 
drawn, was  diminished ;  he  was  accused,  and  ap- 
parently tried  for  certain  obnoxiaus  cnmea;  his 
ailowances  run  into  arrear  ;  the  combination  of 
aU  these  circumEtances  led  to  bis  sudden  retreat 
from  the  kingdom,  where,  for  several  yearSt  he 
bad  been  gradually  rising  in  celebrity.     The  king 


having  afterwards  testified  hia  ditpleuttre,  ad^  Q| 
manded  an  account  of  the   works  tie  had  eiccold^^ 
Cellini  expressed  ht£  readif^e4«  to  rrtttrti  M  hai  leniee^ 
that  he  might  defeat  the  malice  of  hit  eMaao^  mi 
assured  htm,  that,  so  fmr  freim  dertTUig  prafiii  a  oai* 
siderable  portion  of  hia  KsJ^i-y  «ra«  Si^  ootk 

Cellini  had  formerly  keen   eTnploye<d  hyCbsao 
Medicij  Grand  Duke  of  TiiscanTp  a  liberal  patfoa 
the  arts,  xo  strike  eeveral   fine  tnedala^  aansiKi 
pointed  engraver  to  the  nuiit.      Imni«diace)y  oa  i 
gaining  Italy  he  was  taketi  into  hit  wrrke,  ll4,lt] 
the  duke's  deaire,  undertook  to  caac  assperbl 
of  Perseus,  in  bronze,  to  qmainetic  the  gnuianitf  | 
ofFlurence<     In  a  fevr  wecka  he,  w  ith  gneat  ^a^  . 
6ma!ic>d  a.  model  in  yellow  wax.,  about  a  esbithMJ!^ 
with  which  the  Dukr,  who  waa  na  emiaest  jjadatt' 
every  thing  relative  to  the  arta,  declared  IkkMO^ 
lion,  saying  to  CelUnt,  that  the  statiiet  if  oslnl 
equal  succesa,  would  exceed  all  othera  in  haaaaei* 
4ioa.    The  artist  readily  plcd^ng  himself  fortlt^ 
foimanec  of  it,comm— crd  hta  oprrationa.  HiWad 
model  in  plaster,  the  full   aize  of   the  atttn^fMB 
which  the  cast  should  be  mAde,   begi&tno^  «ii^  !{> 
duKa  lying  at  the  feet  of  Perseus,      Bvt  jo^ga^  tfe 
clay  of  Florence  unfit  far  hit  purpose,  heuintl 
qualitv  by  previoucly  autinc-  m  fttntutmAof^iJk. 
Next  be  cast  the  figiure  of  Medusa,  whtma  beW 
«ised  panicular  caution,  and  forased  bis  nedifceit 
compound  deviled  by  htmaelf.     The  9fM%m ornate 
m  clean  and  perfect,  th»t,    in  the  opioson  «f  cd? 
artists,  to  retouch  it  w«a   UDoeccssary.     Cdkain 
deeply  interested  in  the  coRipletioo  of  hi*  wmk ;  ( 
excited  more  anxiety  than  adl  the  othcs«  in  vhidikr 
Itad  beefl  engaged  ;  hr  he  trusted  that  tt  wnM» 
main  to  perpetuate  his  renown  in  «taeamnr,aDdaW^ 
dispute  commenced  between  him  «iid  his  patros,  tit- 
ther  he  shoiild  be  able  to  fuihl  hi*  uuderttkinr' 

The  cast  biinff  completed,  Cellini  beg la  19  m 
cover  it,  when  all  the  parta  sppeatthl  in  immmi^ 
and  in  what  he  had  not  antictpared,  in  eqral  jwfe- 
lion.  Procetdiijg  to  the  right  foot,  he  wai  misixi 
to  conclude  that  the  conjecc  lines  advanced  bj  ki 
patron,  that  it  would  be  dcfeetiTe,  had  been  cmoteit, 
when  uncovering  it  still  more,  he  found  that  noioslf 
the  toes,  but  part  of  the  *oot  itself,  were  waniBJg.* 
he  had  predicted. 

Some  mtervit]  elapsed  before  the  work  was  i&pt- 
ed  to  public  inspect  ion,  which  Cellini  partly  occapa^ 
in  the  necessary  inrpn^vementB,  partly  in  trtif&f 
and  in  casting  other  figures.  At  last  being  eikftaei 
in  Florence,  it  wm  viewed  with  univer^  adanmim 
the  whole  city  flocked  to  behold  it,  and  cmwdifl' 
thercd  round  the  artist,  as  if  to  gaze  ononewboff* 
capable  of  producing"  so  beautiful  a  piece  of  src^ 
manship.  £onnet»  and  epigrains  addressed  to  ^ 
lini,  bestowing  the  highest  praites  upon  him,  •» 
posted  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  fJ^ 
duke,  hit  patron,  declared,  that  he  s^hould  receue" 
liberal  reward.  Among  the  spectators  were  tf»fl  &- 
cilian  gentlemen  on  a  miflsion  from  their  own  to  tk 
Tuscan  government,  who  immediately  iniiteii  tif 
artist  to  Sicily. 

At  a  late  period  of  his  life,  Cellini  testi&ds^ 
■ire  to  be  employed  oa  a  huge  block  of  fine  nsdifc 
which  had  been  purposely  qnarried  for  a  stiti*  of 
Neptune.  He  had  previously  Bhewa  knsttH^^ 
aa  able  sculp  tor*  and  lo  particuUr  had  restored  iff^ 
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tilated  Ganymede  of  Grecian  workmanship,  with  sur- 
prising art.  Being  disappointed  of  this»  he  engaged 
in  a  cruciiiz  with  much  anxiety,  with  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  mingled  a  great  degree  of  devo- 
tion.  He  was  the  more  stimulated  to  exertion,  from 
believing  himself  the  first  who  sculptured  crucifixes 
in  this  substance.  This  work,  which  Cellini  present- 
ed to  his  patron,  the  grand  duke,  received  the  same 
applause  with  his  other  performances,  and  gave  birth 
to  several  sonnets  from  admirers  of  the  arts, 

Cellini  was  now  advanced  in  life,  and  it  does  not 
af>pear  that  he  produced  any  thing  more  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, though  his  presence  was  courted  by  crowned 
heads  in  other  kingdoms.  He  died  1 3th  February, 
1570,  and  was  interred  with  great  ceremony  in  the 
church  of  the  Nunziata  in  Florence,  the  whole  mem« 
bers  of  the  Florentine  academy  being  present. 

■  Cellini,  as  an  artist,  rivalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass, 
all  his  contemporaries,  the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo 
being  scarcely  excepted.  His  jewellery,  medals,  va- 
ses, casts,  and  sculptures,  have  been  alike  prized,  and 
are  still  the  objects  of  anxious  search.  He  enjoyed  the 
good  fortune  of  living  at  a  time  when  eminent  abi- 
nties,  and  not  constrained  or  artful  commendation, 
could  bring  their  possessor  into  notice,  and  when 
genuine  taste  for  elegant  design  and  sculpture  pre- 
vailed. Neither  did  he  languisn  iu  obscurity ;  for  he 
perhaps  experienced  more  distinguished  patronage 
than  any  other  artist  can  boast.  But  all  his  successes 
were  interrupted  by  a  violent  and  irascible  temper, 
which  constantly  involved  him  in  difficulties,  which 
prompted  him  to  commit  more  than  one  assassina- 
tion, and  which  would  scarcely  permit  him  to  treat 
his  superiors  with  deference.  He  was  jealous  of 
those  talents  which  he  was  too  conscious  he  possessed, 
and  though  be  respected  those  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Donato,  and  a  few  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  undervalue  the  qualifications  of  many 
artists  whom  the  public  admired. 

Besides  the  productions  of  art  which  came  from  Cel- 
fini's  band,  he  wrote  his  own  memoirs  in  the  Italian 
language,  a  narrative  replete  with  entertainment.  But 
he  wisely  abstained  from  publishing  it,  which  was  done 
long  after  his  decease.  He  also  composed  a  skil- 
ful work  on  the  arts  that  he  chiefly  practised,  which 
was  published  towards  the  close  of  his  Ufe.  This  is 
highly  celebrated  by  Vasari,  and  it  certainly  bears 
incontestible  evidence  of  comprehensive  genius  and 
•riginality :  unlike  his  memoirs,  it  exhibits  temperate 
reasoning.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first 
sf  which  he  treats  of  jewellery,  enamelling,  coining, 
the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver  vases,  and  of  silver 
statues  larger  than  life.  The  second  is  dedicated  to 
details  on  the  mode  of  casting  statues  in  bronze,  on 
the  quality  of  marble  for  statuary,  the  fabrication  of 
Colossal  figures,  and  a  discourse  on  the  art  of  design. 
The  originals  of  these  works  is  extremely  rare  in 
Britain.  See  Life  of  Cellini  ;  Vasari  Vile  de  PiUori 
Museum  Florenliiuim,  torn.  v. ;  Cellini  due  traltati 
deW  Orificeria.     (c) 

■  CELLULAR  Substance.  See  Anatomy,  p. 
746. 

CELOSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Bof  any,  p.  156. 

CELSI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Didyna- 
mia.  and  order  Angiospermia.   See  Botany,  p.  250. 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  flour- 


ished in  the  second  century,  and  is  chiefly  distinguish.* 
ed  as  one  of  the  early  and  most  violent  opposers  of 
Christianity.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  now  known  ;  but 
it  was  probable  that  he  was  a  person  of  some  cele- 
brity, as  Lucian  has  dedicated  to  him  his  Pseudo- 
mantis.  His  principal  work,  which  he  wrote  against 
the  Christians,  and  which  he  entitled  A«ya;  tiMht  The 
True  Word,  is  now  lost ;  but  its  arguments  and  ob- 
jections  are  preserved  in  the  excellent  answer  of  Ori- 
gen,  which  Du  Pin  characterises  as  the  completest 
and  best  written  apology  for  the  Christian  religion 
which  the  ancients  have  left  us.  In  this  treatise, 
Origen  has  not  merely  given  us  the  substance  of  Cel- 
sus's  objections,  but  has  fairly  stated  them  in  the 
very  words,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  set 
forth  by  their  author ;  so  that  from  these  extracts 
we  are  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate 
of  Celsus's  reasoning  and  abilities.  Though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  of  his  objections  are  frivo- 
lous, scarcely  deserving  a  serious  refutation,  and  be- 
tray rather  a  spiteful  desire  of  throwing  obloquy 
upon  the  Christians,  than  an  honest  wish  of  meet- 
ing their  opinions  and  morals  with  logical  reasoning, 
and  a  candid  statement  of  facts,  yet  we  cannot  join 
entirely  with  those  who  represent  him  as  a  trifling 
caviller,  or  a  futile  calumniator.  His  arguments  dis- 
play considerable  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  prove 
him  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  contro- 
versy. It  is  indeed  no  small  praise,  that  his  book 
was  considered  worthy  of  an  answer  from  the  pen  of 
Origen ;  and,  to  its  credit,  we  may  also  observe,  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  great  armoury  from  which 
almost  every  weapon  has  been  drawn  which  has  been 
pointed  against  our  religion  since  the  days  of  Celsus. 
Modem  cavillers  have  gone  over  the  same  ground, 
and  insisted  upon  the  same  objections,  as  their  great 
predecessor ;  and  their  answer,  as  well  as  his,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Apology  of  Origen.  But  however  the 
opponents  of  Christianity  may  have  been  indebted  to 
him  for  their  principal  arguments,  its  advocates  have 
also  profited  oy  his  admissions ;  and,  consequently* 
we  are  disposed  to  be  equally  grateful  with  them  for 
the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  his  writ- 
ings. His  testimony  to  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  peculiarly  valuable ;  for,  while  he  misrepre- 
sents and  perverts  the  facts  which  they  contain,  he 
bears  evidence  of  their  truth  ;  and  this  evidence  is  the 
more  considerable,  as  it  is  altogether  bt-side  the  in- 
tention of  the  author.  Of  the  fragments  of  Celsus's 
work,  which  are  preserved  by  Origen,  there  are  three 
summaries  in  the  English  language,  viz.  one  by  Dr 
Doddridge,  one  by  Dr  John  Leland  of  Dublin,  and 
another  by  Dr  Sherlock.  Besides  his  A»y*«  m)vn9n,  a 
piece  against  magic  is  ascribed  to  him  both  by  Ori- 
gen and  Lucian  ;  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  promised 
another  work,  in  which  he  undertook  to  shew,  how 
men  should  live  who  would  follow  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophy ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  that  work  ever 
appeared.  See  Lardner's  Workst  vol.  viii.  p.  6,  &c.; 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  Historv,  vol.  i.  p.  163 ;  Du 
Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  454 ;  Fabr.  Bib.  Crete,  torn.  ii.  p.  809; 
and  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  p.  294,  &c.     tp) 

CELSUS,  A.  Cornelius,  an  eminent  pnysician 
and  philosopher,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Aug^ustus,  or,  at 
latest,  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  Tibcnus.  All  that 
is  known  of  his  nistory,  is  merely  that  he  was  a  Ra* 
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^^****'  ^  man  ;  but  what  was  his  situation  in  life,  and  whether 
'  f  ~  lie  practised  any  branch  of  medicine,  or  was  only  an 
amateur  in  the  art,  haa  rot  been  completely  ascer- 
tained. In  many  parts  of  his  work  De  Medicinal 
however,  be  appears  to  tpeak  frequently  from  expe- 
rience J  and  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  that  such  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  as  he  has  displayed, 
both  conccrniijjj  the  most  difficult  operations  of  sur- 
gery, as  w>-U  as  the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases, 
could  have  been  acquired  without  long  practice  and 
application.  After  describing  a  particular  method 
of  cure  used  by  Heraclides  in  the  adhesion  of  the 
cye-lidu,  he  addfi,  ••  E^o  sic  restiiulum  utmincm  me- 
mini,  {De  Medicina,  lib.  viii.  c.  7.)  i  "  1  remember 
of  no  person  beiag  cured  in  this  way  :"  which  ex- 
prcssion  cviJeiitlv  implies,  that  he  himself  had  exer- 
cised the  profession,  or  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  place  his  own  experience  against  the  suc- 
cess of  any  cure  rcconunended  by  others.  Numerous 
•imilar  expressions  may  be  adduced,  equally  strong, 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  he  practised  the 
medical  art  ;  but  Dr  Grieve  concludes,  from  a  severe 
censure  (Dc  Medicina,  lib.  iii.  c.  *.)  which  Celsufl 
has  passed  upon  those  physicians  who  often  neglect 
their  patients  by  engaging  in  too  extensive  a  practice, 
that  his  practice  was  confined  to  his  acquaintance 
and  friends,  and  that  his  fortune  and  generosity  ren- 
dered him  superior  to  the  view  of  Jiving  by  the  pro- 
fession. But,  whatever  was  his  station  in  society, 
his  writings  have  recommended  him  to  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  His  treatise  on  medicine  is  often 
(quoted  with  approbation  by  our  best  writers  on  phy- 
uc,  and  contains  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the 
works  of  Hippocrates.  According  to  Boerhaave, 
indeed,  it  is  to  Cclsus  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
opinions  and  true  meaning  of  many  parts  in  the  writ- 
ings of  that  father  of  physic,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  unintelligible  or  misunderstood.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  extent  and  correctness  of  his  medi- 
cal knowledge,  he  is  distinguished  for  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  his  latinity,  which  entitle  him  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  first  writers  of  the  Augustan  age, 
CeUus  is  said  to  have  written  treatises  upon  several 
other  subjects,  particularly  upon  rhetoric  and  agri- 
culture, but  none  of  them  liave  been  handed  down  to 
our  times.  The  former  is  frequently  quoted  by 
Qnintilian,  and,  though  he  often  differs  from  him  in 
opinion,  yet  he  bears  honourable  testimony  to  his 
learning  and  acquirements.  When  recommending  to 
orators  to  make  themselves  masters  of  all  the  sciences, 
after  mentioning  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cato, 
Varro,  and  Cicero,  some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that 
ever  appeared,  he  adds,  '*  Why  should  I  name  any 
more  instances?  when  even  Cornelius  Celaus,  a  man 
of  a  moderate  genius,  has  not  only  composed  treatises 
on  all  these  arts,  but  has  also  left  precepts  of  the  mi- 
litary art,  agriculture,  and  medicine.  The  bare  at- 
tempt requires  us  to  believe  that  he  underatuod  all 
these  subjects  ;  but  to  give  perfection  to  so  great  a 
work  is  a  difficult  task,  to  which  no  man  has  ever 
been  found  equal,"  {hat.  Ornt.  hb.  xii.  c.  11.)  Co. 
lumella,  also,  in  his  work  Ik  Re  Rttstica,  lib.  ti.  c.  2. 
frequently  mentions  him  with  great  respect,  comparing 
liim  with  the  best  writers  on  hu&bandryf  and  repre- 
aents  him  as  one  who  was  "  not  only  skilled  in  agri- 
culture, but  ^ho  took  in  the  whole  compass  of  na- 
tural  knowledge."    His  merit  as  aa  author  is  suffi* 


ciently  indicated  by  the  nunieroiU  editioM  ihfoiieb 
which  his  work  De  Medicina  has  passed,  nnd  by  tM 
high  esteem  in  which  it  is  still  held.  The  best  edw 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Almeloveen,  which 
was  edited  at  Padua  in  1722,  by  Vulpius  ;  and  there 
is  a  good  English  trannlation  by  Dr  Grieve,  publish- 
ed in  1756.  See  Le  Clerc  Hist,  tie  Med.;  aod 
Friends'  HisL  of  Physic.     ( p) 

CELTIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  claaa  PoIyg»« 
mia,  and  order  Monscia.     Sec  Botany,  p.  S4-3. 

CELTS,  an  ancient  people  inhabiting,  accordbjf 
to  the  earliest  historical  notices,  the  western  parts  <tf 
Europe. 

It  appears  now  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the 
Celts  were  a  peculiar  people,  distinguished  by  macy 
remarkable  particulars  from  the  Scythians  or  Gothf, 
with  whom  they  have  been  often  confounded.  Tbc 
distinction,  however,  between  the  nations  alluded  to, 
has  not  been  admitted  without  a  full  and  elabonte 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Many  learned  authors 
have  contended  for  their  identity  ;  all  antiquity  haa 
been  explored  by  the  writers  on  opposite  sides  ;  aodt 
upon  a  question  which  surely  might  have  been  dik« 
cussed  with  a  due  attention  to  good  manncis,  much 
bitterness  and  insolence  have  been  shewn.  Among 
those  who  have  contended  for  the  identity  of  the 
Celts  and  Goths,  a  principal  place  must  be  assigned 
to  Cluvcrius  and  Pellouticr ;  and  like\visc,  though  he 
contends  for  nothing  more  than  an  identity  of  origin, 
to  the  late  Sir  William  Jones :  while,  of  all  the  cham- 
pions for  their  diversity,  Mr  Pinkerton,  aided  by  a 
profound  and  acute  writer  in  the  second  volume  ni 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  by  far  the  most  formidable. 
The  points  supposed  to  be  established  by  Me  Pin- 
kerton and  the  learned  critic,  are  the  following : 
I.  At  a  period,  probably  as  early  as  the  year  140) 
A.  C.  the  Scythians  had  pushed  themselves  fiom  the 
vicinity  of  the  river  Araxia,  westwards  and  north- 
wards, over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.  2.  The 
Scythians  were  afterwards  mentioned  in  history  un- 
der the  names  of  Getx,  Gothi,  and  Germani ;  but 
whether  distinguished  by  these  names,  or  by  Oyt 
more  comprehensive  appellation  of  Scythsc,  the- 
people  thus  distinguished  were  one  and  the  sainr. 
3.  With  regard  to  the  Celts,  tlie  earliest  notioct 
would  lead  us  to  place  them  about  the  ycir 
500  A.  C.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrt- 
nees,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Germans  nt- 
Goths  on  the  east,  and  the  Aquitani,  probably  an 
Iberian  race,  on  the  south,  into  that  part  of  Gaul 
where  they  were  found  in  the  time  of  Czsar.  ♦. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scodaod, 
and  the  Welsh,  together  with  some  of  the  Irish  tribcit 
are  the  remains  now  existing  of  the  ancient  CcUl^ 
5.  That  when  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  use 
the  words  KtX]ki  and  Tn>M\»tt  Celtse  and  Galli,  tbey. 
often  refer  exclusively  to  the  Belgic  Gauls,  (see  the 
mass  of  authorities  quoted  in  the  Bdinlntrgh  Rfviah 
vol.  ii.  p.  S65t  art.  Vindication  of  the  Celts.)  6. 
That  though  this  is  frequently  the  case,  the  distinc- 
tion is  sometimes  accurately  made  between  the  Bel- 
gic Gauls  and  the  Celtic  ;  as  in  the  introduction  tQ 
the  first  book  of  Casar's  Cammerdarics,  where  the 
Belgx  are  represented  as  inhabiting  one  part  of  Gaul* 
the  Aquitani  another,  and  the  Celtac  a  third  ;  and  to 
the  language  with  which  the  account  of  the  Dnudl^ 
given  By  the  same  author,    conunencM)  In 
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CaOiaf  e&nnn  hominum,  gut  aliqtio  runt  numero  at- 
quehonore,  genera  mnt  aico,- — In  otani  GaUia,  that 
IB,  as  th«  (jassagt  is  commonlj  understood,  in  all  the 
Celtic  part  of  Gaul. 

We  may  consider  the  dtstioction  between  the  Celts 
and  the  Goths  as  entabliahedi^rj/.  By  the  difference 
of  their  persons  i  '-IdJi/,  By  the  difference  of  their  re- 
ligious belief,  and  sacred  ubservances  ;  $dty.  By  the 
difference  of  their  political  institutions  j  and<  uatljf., 
By  the  differeuce  of  their  language.  In  pointing 
out  these  differences,  almost  every  thing  interesting 
in  the  history  of  the  Celts  may  be  conveniently 
brought  into  view. 

1.  The  Celts  were  distinguished  from  the  Scy- 
thiano.  Goths,  or  Germani,  by  their  external  ap- 
pearance. They  had  not  tlie  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  which  wrre  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  an  in- 
dication of  a  German  origin  ;  nor  had  they  the  lofty 
stature  and  large  limbs,  which  are  still  considered  as 
characteristic  of  the  Gemaan  tribes.  It  was  to  their 
extraordinary  appearance  and  ferocious  aspect,  as 
well  as  to  their  barbarous  valour,  that  the  Gauls  (of 
Scythian  or  Gothic  extraction)  were  indebted  for 
their  victories  over  the  Romans  ;  and,  before  the 
ttrcngth  and  discipline  of  Rome  could  match  the 
prowess  of  these  fierce  invaders,  it  was  necessary  to 
familiarize  the  legions  with  the  tremendous  looks 
and  savage  howling  of  the  Gaulish  warriors.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Celts  were  a  people  of  an  infe- 
rior stature,  swarthy  in  their  complexion,  with  dark 
eyes,  and  hair  short,  coarse,  and  black.  In  their  ex- 
ternal appearance  they  seem  to  have  resembled  the 
Finns  and  Laplanders  of  modern  times.  History  re- 
cords but  little  of  their  victories  and  conquests ;  and 
Mr  Pinkerton,  in  frantic  declamation,  pronounces 
them  to  be  radical  savages,  incapable  of  instruction 
or  progress  in  society. 

2.  But  if  the  Celts  were  disting^tished  from  the 
Goths  by  their  external  appearance,  they  were  dis- 
tiDguished  from  them,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  by 
their  religious  belief  and  their  sacred  observances. 
Among  the  Celts  there  existed  a  hierarchy,  regularly 
constituted  and  established  :  a  class  of  men  exercising 
the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  and  extending  their 
authority  over  every  department  of  civil  life ;  clearly 
marked  out,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, and  enjoying  many  and  exclusive  privileges. 
Our  readers  will  perceive,  that  we  allude  to  the 
Druids.  It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  Druid- 
URi  was  peculiar  to  the  Celts,  and  that  nothing  re- 
tembling  that  extraordinary  system  was  to  be  found 
among  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  tribes.  This  diffe- 
rence is  striking  and  fundamental :  And  the  fact, 
that  the  Germans  had  no  Druids,  is  mentioned  by 
Czsiir  as  a  circumstance  completely  discriminative  of 
the  Celtic  and  Gothic  nations.  It  has  been  affirmed, 
that  the  Druids  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
great  and  primary  truth  of  the  unity  of  the  divine 
nature.  But  if  this  was  the  case,  and  if  the  notion 
alluded  to  formed  a  part  of  their  secret  creed,  or 
what  the  Greeks  would  have  called  their  isoleric 
doctrine,  we  have  sufficient  authority  for  maintaining, 
that  thry  countenanced,  at  the  same  time,  the  belief 
and  the  worship  of  many  gods,  as  Jupiter,  Mara, 
ApoUo,  Mercury,  and  Minerva,  or  beings  of  heaven- 
ly origin  and  power,  whose  attributes  and  office  cor- 
responded  with  those  of  the  principal  divimties  of 


Rome.  They  held  likewise  the  doctrine  of  Metemp- 
sychosis, or  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Of  a  gene- 
ral receptacle  of  spirits,  enjoying  various  degrees  of 
happiness,  or  doomed  to  various  measures  of  suffer- 
ing,  they  appear  to  have  had  no  idea.  Their  notioa 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  destined 
to  occupy  various  bodies  in  succession  ;  and  that  the 
alternate  transferrence  and  residence  of  the  thinking 
part  were  to  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  beyond  which  the  enquiry  was  not  pushed.  la 
addition  to  all  this,  it  must  be  stated,  that  the  Druids 
were  philosophers.  Tlicy  had  raised  their  under- 
standings above  the  first  wants  and  enjoyments  of 
our  species.  They  had  attempted  to  pierce  into  the 
recesses  of  nature.  Their  investigations  related  to 
the  constitution  of  the  physical  world,  the  motion, 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  size  and  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  power  and  purposes  of  the  immortal 
gods.  Schools  of  philosophy  were  established  a- 
mong  them.  What  they  knew  they  taught  the 
youth  committed  to  their  care.  These  were  gene- 
rally the  sons  of  nobles,  and  persons  of  distinction. 
Some  of  the  pupils  spent  no  fewer  than  twenty  year* 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Druidical  college.  It  was 
a  principal  part  of  their  education,  to  treasure  up  in 
the  memory  a  very  great  number  of  verses,  in  which 
the  mysteries  of  science  and  of  religion  were  unfold- 
ed ;  for  these  ancient  masters  of  Celtic  wisdom, 
though  acquainted  with  alphabetical  characters,  made 
no  use  of  them  in  the  schools  over  which  they  pre- 
sided. Into  the  schools  alluded  to,  the  vulgar  were- 
not  permitted  to  enter.  It  seems  to  be  an  acknow- 
ledged  principle  of  the  Druidical  system,  to  keep 
the  people  in  perpetual  ignorance ;  and  we  shall  im- 
mediately see,  that  it  was  a  part  likewise  of  their 
system,  to  keep  them  in  a  debasing  and  pitiable  state 
of  political  subjection.     See  Dri;id. 

In  almost  every  particular  mentioned  above,  the 
German  nations  appear  to  have  differed  from  the 
Celtic.  They  had  no  separate  class  of  men  exerci- 
sing the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  and  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  exemption  from  taxes  and  from  mi- 
litary service.  Their  ecclesiastical  officers  (for  they 
deserve  no  better  name )  were  nearly  as  ignorant  aa 
themEcIves.  The  notion  of  a  direct  immortality,  ia 
contradistinction  to  that  of  a  Metempsychosis,  wa» 
prevalent  among  tliem.  And  the  chief  pleasure  of 
the  Gothic  paradise, — a  pleasure  in  which  none  but 
the  brave  and  victorious  soldier  was  allowed  to  parti- 
cipate—consisted in  drinking  ale  out  of  the  skulls  of 
his  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle.  They  had 
no  institutions  corresponding  to  the  Druidical  schoola; 
no  philosophy;  no  doctrine,  either  secret  or  divulged| 
nothing  kept  hid  from  the  people,  because  there  waa 
nothing  to  be  concealed. 

8.  Ill  their  political  institutions  likewise,  a  consider- 
able difference  appears  to  have  existed  between  the 
Gothic  aud  Celtic  tribes.  Among  these  tribeit,  the 
state  of  the  people,  regarded  as  distinct  from  tliat  of 
the  privileged  orders,  seems  to  have  varied  in  a  most 
eztraordiitary  degree.  In  the  one  great  class  of  hu- 
man beings,  the  people  were  free,  and  valued  them- 
selves upon  their  liberty  ;  in  the  other,  they  were 
doomed  to  obey,  and  satisfied  with  subjection. 
Among  the  Goths  and  Germans,  every  man  was  a 
soldier,  consulted  on  occasions  of  the  highest  pohtical 
importance,  and  Lstened  to  with  that  atteQtioa.to 
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Celts.       which  a  free  man  i«  entitled.     Among  the  Celts, 
■"V"™^   every  man  who  could  not  establish  hie  claim  to  be 
ranked  with  the  Druids  or  the  knights,  was  a  slave  ; 
his  comfort  or  misery,  his  life  or  his  death,  depended 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  will  of  his  master.     In 
order  to  shew  that  the  difference  now  alluded  to  really 
existed,  we  shall  just  set  down,  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  two  short  sentences  extracted  from  Caesar's 
VommeniarieSt  the  one  referring  to  the  state  of  the 
people  among  the  Celts,  and  the  other  referring  to 
the  state  of  the  people  among  the  Scythians,  Ger- 
mans, or  Goths.     The  passage  relating  to  the  Celts 
'is  the  following  :  •'  Nam  nichs,  pane  scrvurum  habe- 
litr  loco,  qnce  per  se  tiifiii  aU(fet,  ei  nuUi  ndhibclur 
coHcilio."    (De  Bello  Gallico,  hb.  vi.  c.  12.)     They 
•were,  in  point  of  fact,  only  the  instruments  of  their 
superiors.     The  passage  which   relates  to  the  Ger- 
mans or  Goths,  is  in  these  remarkable  words :  "  Atque 
itbi  quis  ex  principibux,  iti  conci/io  se  dixit  ducemfore, 
ui  qui  sequt  velint  prq/t'teaiittir,  consurgunt  it  qui  can- 
nam  ft  hotninem  probant,  fuimiqnc  auxilium  poUicen' 
tur^  atque  a  multitudine  collnudantiir."    (De  Bello 
Gal.  lib.  vi.  c.  22.)     When  any  one  of  the  chiefs,  (so 
the  wordii  may  be  rendered,)  proposes  himself  as  a 
leader  in  any  expedition,  they  (not  the  chiefs,  but  the 
people,)  who  approve  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  him 
'9r}fo  engages  to  execute  it,  signify  their  approbation, 
promise  their  support   amidst  the  applauses  of  the 
whole  assembly.     That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  passage  last  quoted,  we  learn,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  or  difficulty,  from  the  declaration  of 
Tacitus  with  regard  to  the  same  people :  "  De  mino- 
ribus  rebusy  principes  coneuUnnt,  de  majoribus,  out- 
■net."     De  Mor.  Germ. 

Among  the  Gothic  nations,  the  commencement  of 
what  has  been  called  the  feudal  system,  may  easily 
be  traced.  The  chief  men  were  possessed  of  authority 
and  influence ;  but  their  authority  was  exercised 
witliin  considerable  limits,  and  their  influence  subject- 
ed to  considerable  restraint.  In  matterii  of  inferior 
concern,  the  decision  of  the  chief  was  tinal,  but  all 
affiairs  of  high  intercut  were  discussed  and  determined 
by  the  people  at  large.  It  is  to  the  power  of  the 
chiefs  thus  restrained,  and  to  the  mode  of  civil  govern- 
ment connected  with  it,  that  Mr  Pinkcrton  has  given 
the  name  of  the  feudal  system  in  its  purity.  And 
according  to  the  opinion  of  that  learned  gentleman, 
this  feudal  system  in  its  purity  is  carefully  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  feudal  system,  or  that  sys- 
tem in  its  corrupted  state.  Among  the  Celts,  on 
the  other  hacid,  while  the  chiefs  commanded  the  ar- 
mies, and  were  in  other  respects  not  destitute  of 
power,  the  supreme  judicial  and  even  legislative  au- 
thority appears  to  have  engrossed,  almost  entirely,  by 
the  other  privileged  order,  that  of  the  Druids.  The 
Druids  judged  in  all  controversies  whether  public  or 
private,  whether  of  a  civil  or  of  a  religious  nature. 
They  ordained  and  inflicted  punishments.  If  any 
one  refused  to  abide  by  their  decision,  he  was  instant- 
ly excluded  from  the  sacred  obi>ei  vances ;  he  became 
the  subject  of  a  moat  severe  excomniunication  ;  he 
was  held  as  accurstd;  he  was  avoided  as  a  person  on 
whom  the  mark  of  th«  divine  displeasiire  had  been 
tet ;  he  lost  all  claim  to  justice,  and  all  title  to  pro^ 
tection.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  two  cases, 
that  of  the  Goths  and  the,  Celts,  considered  iu  a  po> 
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litical  point  of  view*  may  justly  be  laid  to 
both,  the  power  of  the  chief  was  limited 
the  Gothic  tribes,  the  check  proceeded  fror 
pie,  the  voice  of  freemen  was  raised  aloud  again»t  op- 
pres.sion  j  while  among  the  Celts  the  power  of  the 
chiefs  seems  to  have  been  nearly  absorbed  in  that  of 
the  Druids,  and  the  voice  pf  the  people,  if  heard  jrt 
all,  was  noticed,  only  as  a  symptom  of  rebellious  it>- 
solence,  and  marked  only  to  be  punished. 

4.  The  last  point  of  difference  between  the  Cells 
and  the  Goths,  is  their  language.  It  is  not  to  tc  de- 
nied, however,  that  in  ascertaining  this  point  of  dif- 
ference, considerable  obstacles  present  theatselve*. 
It  is  not  easy  to  procure  correct  specimens  of  any 
ancient  language,  and  even  when  correct  specimei^ 
have  been  obtained,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  wbe- 
thrr  the  language  be  pure.  With  the  exception  of 
tribes  debarred  by  physical  circumstances,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  instance  upon  record,  of  a  people  liviuj 
for  a  very  great  length  of  time  in  utter  &cclu»ion  frua 
the  rest  of  the  world,  retaining  their  original  language^ 
in  all  its  purity,  and  their  manners  in  all  their  cnarac* 
teristic  features.  Intercourse  must  always  take  place, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  among  contiguous  tnbes. 
Their  very  hostilities  lead  to  intercourse ;  and  whcr*- 
ever  intercourse  is  supposed,  characteristic  features, 
either  of  language  or  of  manners,  will  gradually  pus 
away.  Besides,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  optnio* 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  the  Celts  and  Goilii, 
though  differing  exceedingly  from  one  another  at  the 
periods  to  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  r^ 
fer,  were  nevertheless,  originally,  or  with  regard  to 
their  present  stock,  the  same  people,  we  muji  expect 

to   find  the  same  elementary  words  in  the  ?; '■  -■'' 

both  nations.      However  diversified  in  its  gn 
pearance,  the  substratum  of  their  language  wm  ur  tn- 
samej  traces  of  the  native  tongue  will  be  dtscoverablf 
in  both  ;  just  as  in  the  various  languages  of  Euiopc 
which  have  becu  derived  from  the  Latin,  sufficient  in* 
dicalions  of  a  common  origin  may  ilill  be  perceived. 
In  their  state  of  comparative  advancement,  how* 
ever,  the  language  of  the  Celts  appears  to  i.h" 
obviously  from  that  of  the  Goths.      We  h.i^ 
mens  of  both  tongues,  as  well  as  of  their  kindred  de- 
lects, given  by  Dr  Percy  in  his  Preface  to  the  work 
of  M.  Mallet,  a  work  which,  together  •. 
face  now  mentioned,  has  so  often  been    ^ 
referred  to  by  authors  on  this  subject.      J  i 
means  of  deciding  the  question  of  the  ident 
vcrsity  of  the  languages  alluded  to,  do  not  s 
be  very  remote  or  inaccessible.     There   is  . 
Version  of  the  Evangelists,  which  has  frequi 
published  (by  Junius,  4-to,  l665,  and  by  Ly 
ford,  17.50).     Afid  since  the  year  1750,  a  : 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  likewise  m-  < ' 
tongue,  has   been  discovered  at  Woli. 
pubhshetl  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Knitlel,  u.^. 
that    place.     The  versions  of  the  New    T 
into  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  language  are  sufQciediiv  i  -■ 
meroiiR.     See  Cluvcrii,  GfTmania  Aiittqua\   PcUou- 
tier,  Histoire  des  Cdtrs;  Edinburgh  lie  1.  li.; 

Maliit's    Introductivn  to  the  Htslory  irr, 

translated  by  Bishop  Percy,  and  publisticd 
title  of  Northern  Antiquities;   Pmkerton'ti 
into  the  History  oj  Hcoilandf  and  Disiertatii.n  &iax^ 
ed.     (A) 
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Hi.  CEMENTS.  Thw  term  is  of  very  extensive  sigi 
™^  nification,  comprehending  every  substance  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  together  other  sub- 
stances. It,  therefore,  comprises  the  whole  of  those 
substances  used  by  chemists  to  close  the  joinings  of 
chemical  veesels  ;  to  repair  flaws,  or  to  coat  the  ex- 
terior parts  of  those  vessels  which  are  subjected  to 
the  action  of  heat. 

Occasionally  cements  are  employed  for  coating  ves- 
sels that  are  to  be  exposed  to  a  very  considerable 
heat ;  and  the  process  is  called  loricalion,  or  coating. 
Iron  furnaces  are  generally  coated  in  the  inside,  to 
prevent  the  destruction  consequent  on  continued  ex- 
posure to  the  action  of  the  6re. 

For  the  common  purposes,  such  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  steam,  the  vapours  of  alcbhol,  or  of  any 
xither  liquid  which  is  not  corrosive,  slips  of  bladder 
which  have  been  soaked  in  warm  water  until  they 
become  adhesive,  answer  extremely  well  for  glass ; 
and  paper,  with  paste,  for  metallic  tubes.  A  solu- 
tion of^gum  arabic,  or  the  white  of  an  egg,  increases 
the  adhesiveness. 

Lintseed  meal,  or  almond  paste,  well  beatea  up  with 
trater,  so  as  to  form  a  pretty  dense  paste^  form  a 
very  firm  lute  for  common  purposes.  But  it  is  unfit 
'  for  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  boiling  wa- 
leTf  or  lor  the  continued  action  of  acrid  gases.  It 
will,  however,  confine  ammoniacal  and  the  acid  gases 
sufficiently  long  for  the  usual  experiments  Milk, 
lime  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  glue  or  size>  im- 
proves it  considerably. 

■  Many  very  impervious  lutes  are  made  with  quick- 
lime as  a  basis.  This  .quicklime  is  reduced  into  a 
ductile  mass  by  an  admixture  of  some  mucila?ioous 
matters.  As  combinations  of  thissort  are  obviously  very 
numerous,  we  shall  give  only  a  very  few  of  them. 

Take  some  lime  that  has  been  perfectly  burnt, 
dip  it  into  water,  and  allow  it  to  fall  into  a  very  fine 
powder»  which  it  will  readily  do  if  the  calcination 
hu  been  complete^  and  then  beat  this  powder  very 
carefully  with  equal  parts  of  the  white  of  eggs  and 
of  water,  to  the  consistence  of  thin  paste.  The 
late  thus  formed  should  be  laid  on  thin  slips  of  cloth, 
and  applied  to  the  junction  of  the  vessels  to  be  luted. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  the  powdered  lime  be  sprink- 
led upon  the  slips  of  cloth,  the  junction  will  be 
rendered  more  complete.  The  same  lute  may  be  made 
in  a  simpler  way  ;  take  thin  slips  of  cloth,  moisten- 
ed with  the  white  of  eggs,  and  sprinkle  them  over 
with  the  powdered  lime.  This  last  mode  has  the  ad-' 
vantage  of  drying  with  great  rapidity. 

Lime  mixca  with  dissolved  glue  also  forms  a  very 
excellent  cement ;  and,  when  the  white  of  eggs  are 
added,  the  lut  d'ane  is  then  formed.  The  abovelutes, 
however,  do  not  resist  the  action  of  water,  though 
they  are  quite  impervious  to  vapours. 

Very  poor  skimmed  mdk  cheese,  rubbed  down  to 
the  consistence  of  thick  soup,  with  the  addition  of 
lime,  nukes  a  good  lute. 

Paris  plaster,  mixed  with  any  mucilaginous  mat- 
ters, is  useful  as  a  cement.  Sometimes  other  substances 
are  added,  as  clay,  flour,  red  oxide  of  iron,  &c. 

The  calcareous  lutes  become  extremely  hard,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  free  vessels  from  them.  They  are 
therefore  not.proper  where  delicate  vessels  which  are 
to  be  preserved  are  employed.  In  large  works,  or 
in  experiments  where  large  vessels  are  used,  it  ib  well 
to  have  a  quantity  of  them  at  hand)  as  they  are  very 
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convenient  for  stopping  up  any  accidental  crack, 
either  of  the  lute  origpnally  applied,  or  of  the  vessel 
itself.  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  these  lutes  will 
not  confine  acrid  vapours  for  any  length  of  time ; 
but  for  every  other  purpose  they  are  admirably  a- 
dapted,  particularly  where  heat  is  necessary. 

The  felt  lute,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  of  very 
general  use,  but  peculiarly  so  when  exposed  to 
acid  vapours.  It  also  possesses  another  advantage, 
that  of  being  never  hardened  to  an  inconvenient  de- 
gree. Any  good  clay,  such  as  pipe  clay,  or  pot- 
ter's clay,  perfectly  dry,  must  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  then  grradnally  beaten  into  thick 
paste  with  drying  linseed  oil.  The  beating  musC  be 
continued  until  the  mass  ceases  to  adhere  to  the  pec- 
tie.  It  improves  from  being  kept'  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, in  a  cool  situation.  It  becomes  quite  fit  for  use 
by  being  beaten  up  again  for  a  few  minutes  with- a 
few  drops  of  lintseed  oil. 

The  above  may  be  considered  as  constituting  by 
far  the  most  generally  useful  lutes  for  connecting, 
chemical  apparatus  together;  there  are,  besides  these, 
another  class  of  lutes,  which  is  of  high  value  to  the 
practical  chemist,  and  of  some  of  them  we  shall  now 
give  a  short  account.  As  glass  vessels,  when  sub- 
jected to  a  considerable  temperature,  are  liable  to 
melt,  they  are  frequently  coated  with  lutes,  which 
protect  them,  and  obviate  the  inconveniences  which 
would  result  from  complete  exposure.  Earthen  ves- 
sels being  naturally  porous,  are  apt  to  allow  any  vo- 
latile matters  contained  in  them  to  escape ;  this  is  also 
remedied  by  similar  means.  To  secure  glass  vessels, 
sand  is  mixed  with  as  much  clay  as  binds  the  whole 
mass  together,  and  is  beaten  up  with  any  fibrous  mat- 
ter, which  ^ves  an  additional  degree  of  mechanical 
security.  Windsor  loam  answers  well ;  but  an  equally 
useful  cement  may  be  formed  from  an  admixture  of 
sand  and  coarsely  ground  potter's  ware  ;  to  which 
horse  dung,  chopped  straw,  chaff,  horse  or  cow's 
hair,  or  tow,  may  be  added,  in  such  proportions  as 
will  render  the'  whole  mass  perfectly  ductile.  An 
ounce  of  hair  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  five  poundi 
of  the  earthy  mixture.  The  mass  should  be  beaten 
together  with  great  care,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  hair 
throughout  the  whole  of  it.  It  may  be  then  applied 
to  the  surface,  to  be  coated,  either  in  the  dry  state, 
or  by  repeated  dippmgs  into  a  thick  mixture  of  the 
mass  with  water.  If  the  coating  be  smeared  with 
lintseed  oil  after  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  will  be  less 
liable  to  crack. 

As  a  coating  for  earthenware  vessels,  various  comr 
pounds  may  be  formed  of  a  variety  of  fluxes,  mixed 
into  a  thin  paste  with  clay  and  lime.  One  ounce  of 
borax  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  added  to 
as  much  lime  as  will  form  a  thin  paste,  will  be  an  ex- 
ceUent  coating  of  this  kind.  Alter  this  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  earthen  vessel,  and  has  become  properly 
6rj,  a  lute  of  hme  and  linseed  oil  should  be  laid  over 
the  whole.  When  it  is  completely  dry,  the  vessel  is 
fit  for  use.  By  renewing  the  last  lute,  the  vessel  may 
be  used  several  times  with  safety.  This  preparation 
has  been  chiefly  recommended  as  a  coating  for  vessels 
in  which  phosphorus  is  prepared^ 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  lute  the  coven  of  cm- 
ctbles,  so  as  to  exclude  any  communication  with  the 
external  air }  and  it  is  an  object  of  importance,  to 
have  a  lute  that  can  bear  a  lugh  temperature.  An 
excellent  compound  of  that  kii^  is  formed  by  bon» 
4p 
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office.  In  other  papts  t>(  the  world,  the  women  come 
frequently  to  pray  or  lament  ia  the  cemeteries*  and 
scatter  herbs  above  the  crravca. 

See  Cunxu"*  Resjmblica  Hcebrtsomm:  Gregoriua 
.Turonen^'is  (/e  Gloria  Coiifrssionis;  Ambrusius  Ora- 
tdo  Funehrin  de  Mfrrtc  ValrntiHiaai ;  Hieronymu* 
£pislola  ad  Pammnchium ',  Gutberius  de  Jure  Ma- 
ntum  ;  N*vier  sur  ka  Dangers  des  cihujuntinnn  jn-e^ 
jcijjiies  ;  A  teatonable  consideration  on  the  indecent 
attd  dangerous  custom  of  burying  in  Churc/tes  ;  Bir- 
nie's  Blame  of  Kirk  Burial ;  and  Brand's  Popular 
Aniit]uilies.     (c) 

CENARRHENES,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Tetrandria,  and  order  Monogynia  S<re  Botany, 
p.  ISO;  and  Brown's  Prodromus  Plant.  Nov.  HolL 
&c.  p.  S71. 

CENCHRUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Tri- 
andna,  and  order  Monogvnia-    See  Botany,  p.  101, 

CENI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Syngeneuia, 
and  order  Polygamia  Supcrflua.    See  BoTANY,p.  311. 

CENTAUREA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  and  order  Polygamia  Frustanea.  See 
B<JTANY,  p.  306. 

CENTAURIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  BotanYv 
p.  132. 

CENTAURUS.     See  Astronomy,  p.  780. 

CENTER.  See  Bridge,  p.  531,  542;  Car- 
rENTHVjp.  54^  ;  and  Faamivc. 

CENTORBI,  the  Centuripa  of  the  ancients,  is 
a  town  of  Sicily,  situated  on  five  points  of  rocks.  It 
was  formerly  a  populous  and  splendid  town,  but  now 
exhibits  only  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  large  convent  of 
the  Augusims,  the  ruins  of  banks  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  and  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Conradin  to 
,the  east,  are  the  only  objects  of  note.  Numerous 
remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found  in  this  place, 
and  arc  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Prince  of 
Biscari,  already  mentioned  in  the  article  Catania. 
According  to  De  Non,  the  soil  in  one  part  of  the 
town  consists  of  marine  concretions,  intermixed  with 
shells.  These  concretions,  along  with  tufa  and  a 
gritty  stone,  lie  beneath  the  vegetable  earth  ;  and  at 
a  greater  depth  are  found  sconx  and  lava,  beneath 
wluch  is  a  fresh  bed  of  grit.  De  Non  supposes,  that 
the  lava  forms  the  basis  of  the  mountain  ;  and  that, 
from  its  being  covered  with  marine  concretions  to  the 
depth  of  600  feet,  the  volcano  from  which  it  flowed 
must  have  been  very  ancient.  Population  about  3000. 
See  De  Non's  Journey  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  p.  85. 

CENTRAL  FoncEs.  See  Astronomv  and  Dy- 

JiAMtCS. 

CENTRANTHERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Tetrandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Bota> 
NV,  p.  181  ;  and  Brown's  Prodromus,  Sec.  p.  438. 

CENTROLEPIS.Seci;f«/i«x/o,BoTANY/«&x. 

CENTUNCULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Tetrandria,  and  order  Monogj-nia.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  119. 

CEOS.     See  Zia. 

CEPH^LIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  p. 
150. 

CEPHALANTHUS,  a  pnus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Tetrandria,  and  order  l^onogynia.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  119. 

CEPHALONIA,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
Rcarly  of  a  circular  figure^  and  about  120  or  1 30 
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miles  in  circumference,  lying  in  39  degree*  of  nortli 
latitude. 

The  cHmate  of  Cephalonia  is  temperate  and  agree* 
able,  but  subject  to  sudden  changes,  which  are  per- 
nicious to  the  people.  Copious  raini*  commrnce  ta 
November,  when  thunder  becomes  frequent ;  but  du- 
ring the  whole  winter  season,  roses  are  in  bloar^ 
Earthquakes  are  common,  from  which  dreadful  ef> 
fects  have  ensued,  particularly  in  1736,  17+2,1755, 
and  1765,  when  entire  towns  were  almost  laid  in  rutnt. 
Strong  sulphureous  exhalations  nse  from  several  ptacei 
of  tlie  sod,  which  in  some  dtstricts  is  rich  and  frrulef 
while  others  consist  only  of  dry  and  barren  rocks. 

Large  caverns  are  seen  on  the  coast  of  singular  ap- 
pearance, the  roofs  being  decorated  by  innumeraue 
stalactites  of  fantastic  shapes  and  various  colour*,  aad 
the  bottom  covered  with  petrifactions  of  shetlt. 
Mount  Enos,  now  called  the  Black  Mountain,  con- 
sists  solely  of  vertical  strata,  rising  about  3000  fc*t 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Anciently  it  waa  covered 
with  wood,  but  it  is  now  entirely  bare. 

Among  the  different  vegetables  produced  hi  Ct» 
phalonia,  cotton  and  vines  are  the  most  valuable,  cs 
aB'grdJngan  essential  supply  for  the  uses  of  mankind. 
There  is  a  kind  of  winter  melon,  which  may  be  pre- 
served a  long  time,  if  hung  up,  of  an  oval  shape, 
and  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  externally,  with  a  white 
pulp.  Medicinal  plants  are  likewise  found,  which 
are  said  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  curing  the 
gout ;  and  various  testimonies  are  produced  in  iheir 
favour.  They  were  discovered  by  a  physician  named 
Zulatti,  when  resident  in  the  island;  and  although 
few  would  at  first  acknowledge  the  virtue  uf  his  pre* 
paratioiis,  {Z.any  in  a  short  time  afterwards  gladlv  re- 
sorted to  them.  As  the  soil  seemed  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  indigo,  a  plan  respecting  its  culture  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Venetian  government,  by  Signer  Car- 
buri,  himself  a  native  of  Cephalonia,  but  who  bad 
emigrated  from  the  island.  The  senate  granted  a 
large  tract  of  land  for  the  experiment,  and  created 
him  a  count,  engaging  to  countenance  the  under- 
taking with  peculiar  favour.  He  speedily  touk  pot- 
session,  and  having  founded  a  small  settlement,  pro- 
ceeded to  furm  extensive  plantations.  Neither  his  sktD 
nor  conduct,  however,  seemed  to  promise  that  succcsi 
which  might  have  been  reasonably  expected;  and^ 
indeed,  before  the  result  of  his  different  expedients 
could  be  known,  he  was  cruelly  assassinated.  Olivet 
are  produced  in  great  abundance,  from  wliich  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  is  extracted  sufficient  to  be  an  article  of 
export :  and  much  fine  manna  is  produced  in  one  of 
the  forests,  which  might  also  prove  valuable,  btft 
the  collection  of  it  has  hitherto  been  neglecte<l. 

There  are  few  quadrupeds  or  birds  in  Cephaloati* 
nor  do  many  fishes  frequent  the  shores.  The  prin- 
cipal indigenous  quadrupeds  are  goats,  whose  milk  is 
chiefly  made  into  cheese,  and  a  kind  of  carpets  ait 
manufactured  of  their  hair;  but  the  cattle  and  sheep 
consumed  by  the  islanders,  are  brought  from  toe 
Morea,  2000  head  of  the  former  being  annually  im- 
ported. 

Though  many  portions  of  the  soil  are  well  adapt- 
ed for  agriculture,  it  is  not  assiduously  followed,  cob* 
tequently  the  products  of  the  island  in  grain  are  in- 
considerable, not  exccedmg  five  months  consump- 
tion. About  7,000,000  pounds  of  raisins  are  export- 
ed after  home  consumpt,  and  a  small  quantity  of  raw 
cotton.     The  wuies  made  on  the  island  are  of  agree. 
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tlonia.  able  flavour,  and  the  inhabitants  can  spare  about 

'""^    15,000  casks  after  supplying  themselves.     Some  H- 

qufors,  highly  esteemed,  are  likewise  made,   which 

wrre,  for  the  moat  part,  preut nted  to  persons  in  power 

at  Venice. 

Cephalonia  is  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  islands,  yet 
the  whole  population  does  not  exceed  70,0<X)  souls, 
dispersed  in  three  small  towns,  and  about  ISO  villages 
or  hamlets ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  receiving  any 
accessions.  Emigrations,  on  the  contrary,  are  con- 
stantly taking  plac?,  though  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment made  great  opposition  to  it. 

■  Argostoli,  the  chief  town  of  this  island,  stands  at 

the  foot  of  a  bill,  close  to  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in 
an  insalubrious  and  disagreeable  situation.  Us  whole 
appearance  exhibits  iiicontestible  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  earthquakes ;  and  in  addition  to  the  ruins 
diffusely  scattered,  many  buildings  are  advancing  to 
rapid  decay.  Though  the  residence  of  the  executive 
government,  it  is  an  inconsiderable  place,  containing 
a  lazaretto  and  several   convents.      On   thr    lltb  of 

■  July,  in  the  three  successive  years  1765,  1766,  and 
1767,  an  earthquake  is  said  to  have  been  felt  almost 
.exactly  at  the  same  hour,  the  last  of  which  was  par- 
ticolarly  fatal  to  ArgostolL 

Lixuri,  the  second  town,  also  stands  close  to  the 
sea,  but  in  a  more  favourable  situation,  both  for 
bealth  and  commerce.  The  same  earthquake,  how- 
ever, so  destructive  to  Argostoli,  also  ravaged  Lix- 
uri It  now  presents  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  streets 
are  so  much  obstructed  by  them,  that  it  requires 
some  address  in  the  passenger  to  find  his  way. 

The  fortress  of  Axo,  which  includes  an  inconsi- 
derable town,  was  built  by  the  Venetians  in  1 595,  on 
a  hill  two  leagues  from  Argostoli.  The  hill  being 
lofty  and  precipitous,  and  accessible  only  by  intri- 
cate paths,  there  is  an  irregularity  in  the  fortifica- 
tions, which,  though  it  might  serve  as  a  retreat  to 
the  inhabitants,  would  preclude  it  from  supporting  a 
siege.  Below  there  is  a  small  harbour,  which  the 
earth  and  stones  brought  down  from  the  hill  by 
heavy  rains  are  gradually  choking  up.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  is  small,  and  moderately  decorated,  stands 
here,  and  also  a  public  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  governor  of  the  island. 

When  Cephalonia  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Venetians,  it  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  ;  but 
some  of  the  prelates  claiming  undue  prerogatives 
over  the  clergy  of  Zante,  excited  great  dissensions 
in  the  church.  These  were  terminated  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  ordaining  the  election  of  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  latter  island,  after  two  Ccphalonians  had  succes- 
sively occupied  the  archiepiscopal  see.  The  elec- 
tion is  conducted  with  great  ceremony  and  formality, 
and  formerly  could  not  take  place  unless  in  presence 

I  of  the  governor-general  of  the  islands,  and  different 

H      members  of  the  state.' 

H  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  monasteries  and 

nunneries  on  the  island,  one  of  which,  a  convent  of 
Greek  nuns,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  fortress 
of  Axo.  Their  church,  in  which  they  piously  pre- 
aerve  the  remains  of  St  Erasmus,  is  the  best  endowed 
in  Cephalonia.  These  relics,  which  they  view  with 
particular  veneration,  are  contained  in  a  large  silver 
shrine,  and  exposed  at  festivals,  or  in  times  of  pubUc 

H      calamity. 

H  Amidst  such  a  redundance  of  religious  houses,  the 

education  of  youth  seems  to  be  cultivated  in  no  pub- 
lic seminary.     The  natives,  however,  are  not  void  of 


a  desire  to  promote  some  points  of  knowledge,  and  Cephalonia. 
in  1790  they  foundt-d  an  agricultural  academy.  '■"^^V*^ 

The  only  considerable  manufactures  in  the  island 
are  of  cotton  cloths,  f  there  called  dimito,)  and  ros- 
solis.  Being  dyed  blue,  the  formt^r  serve  for  ap- 
parel to  the  Greeks,  and  from  160,000  to  170,000 
yards  are  exported  to  the  Venetian  islands,  the  Mo- 
rea.  and  Romelia.  The  latter  is  a  strong  liquor  of 
agreeable  flavour,  prepared  from  odoriferous  h'-rbs 
abounding  on  the  hills,  but  especially  on  Mount 
Enos.  Somewhat  more  than  half  the  value  of  the 
former  is  exported. 

The  Cephalonians  are  an  active  and  intelligent  race 
of  people,  temperate,  and  industrious  ;  so  that  while 
the  neighbouring  islanders  are  either  overwhelmed 
with  indolence,  or  dissipating  their  wealth  in  luxuri* 
ous  or  frivolous  pursuits,  they  arc  providing  stores 
for  future  necessities.  A  project  once  formed,  it 
steadily  maintained,  in  opposition  to  every  resistance 
experienced,  and  the  projector  knows  to  adapt  him- 
self to  all  the  circumstances  which  are  likely  to 
promise  success.  Emigrating  from  their  native  soil, 
the  Cephalonians  are  frequently  occupied  during  20 
or  30  years  in  seeking  the  means  of  independence* 
which  they  retnrn  to  their  island  to  enjoy.  There 
hospitality  is  a  leading  characteristic  {  strangers  are 
well  received  and  entertained,  and  their  presence  i$ 
courted.  The  people,  in  general,  are  fond  of  society, 
and  the  women  of  the  island  enjov  unrestrained  li- 
berty. Nevertheless,  to  counterbalance  the  qualities 
thus  ascribed  to  them,  it  is  said  that  the  men  are  in- 
triguing and  vindictive,  that  they  are  slow  to  pardon 
an  aggressor,  and  the  harmony  of  social  intercourse  is 
interrupted  by  the  virulence  of  party  dissensions  in 
the  towns. 

Several  celebrated  persons  owe  their  birth  to  Ce- 
phalonia. From  modem  history  we  learn,  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  Ceplia- 
Ionian  named  Phaulkon  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom 
of  Siam,  and  formed  an  intercourse  between  that  coun- 
try and  Europe.  Phaulkon,  who  was  sprung  from 
noble  parentage,  after  Brst  emigrating  to  England, 
repaired  to  India,  and  was  at  length  employed  as  a 
factor  at  See-y-lhaa,  the  capital  of  Siam.  There  he 
realized  a  conoiderable  fortune,  which  he  vested  in 
commercial  speculation,  and  embarked  along  with  it 
on  a  voyage  for  another  country.  He  was  ship* 
wrecked,  however,  along  with  a  Siamese  of  rank,  who 
saved  nothing  but  his  life,  and  who,  in  gratitude  for 
Phaulkon  carrying  him  home  in  a  bark  which  he  had 
purchased,  affording  him  distinguished  patronage,  he 
soon  rose  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  protected 
the  Jesuits  who  came  from  France,  and  sent  a  magm< 
ficent  embassy  to  Louis  XIV.  During  some  years 
he  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  always  promoted  a 
connection  with  Europeans ;  but  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  king  of  Siam,  who  was  childless,  to 
adopt  the  son  of  a  nobleman  educated  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  being  suspected  of  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  whole  kingdom  eventually  under  French 
domination,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him. 
He  was  seized  by  a  powerful  minister  of  state,  and 
put  to  death  with  lingering  torments  in  1689.  Ce- 
phalonia has  likewise  more  recently  produced  able 
generals  and  mechanics.  Of  the  latter.  Count  Car- 
buri  may  be  named,  who  accomplished  the  transpor* 
tation  of  the  rock  to  Petersburgh,  which  has  received 
the  statue  of  the  emperor  Peter,  and  by  whom  a  de« 
tail  of  the  whole  procedure  has  been  pubUihed. 
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While  this  island  was  under  the  power  of  the  Vc 
nctian  republic,  it  was  governed  by  a  nobleman  sent 
from  Venice,  who,  along  with  two  counsellors,  resided 
at  ArgostoH.  The  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Axo 
was  also  a  nobleman  of  the  same  city,  but  dependent 
on  the  former.  Tiie  military  commander  was  sta- 
tioned at  Lixuri,  and  the  whole  troops  on  the  island 
did  not  exceed  300  men.  The  higher  ranks  of  the 
inhabitants  held  a  kind  of  senate,  in  which  the  nobles 
of  Corfu  were  entitled  to  vote,  as  a  reciprocal  pri- 
vilege was  enjoyed  by  the  Cephalonians  at  Corfu. 

Cephalonia  has  now  declined  from  that  importance 
which  many  concurring  circumstances  prove  it  held 
in  antiqtiity.  Its  cities,  temples,  fleets,  and  the  en- 
terprizes  of  its  inhabitants,  were  all  celebrated  of  old  t 
and  the  contests  for  dominion  over  it,  shew  its  con- 
sequence to  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  ruins  still 
existing  on  the  surface,  and  trie  remains  occasionally 
dug  from  the  earth,  testify  that  it  was  once  more  splen- 
did and  populous,  and  also  that  considerable  progress 
had  been  attained  in  the  arts.  Four  principal  citicsjare 
mentioned  by  the  ancients,  all  of  which  have  long  gone 
to  decay,  and  the  site  of  some  can  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised, though  still  known  by  analogous  appellations. 
These  were,  Palis,  Samos,  Croni,  and  Pronus.  The 
ftrst  stood  about  a  mile  from  the  port  of  Argostoli,  in 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  island,  which  is  still  cal- 
led Palichi,  and  appears  from  the  ruins  to  have  been 
of  considerable  extent.     Notwithstanding  the  rava- 

fes  of  time,  the  fragments  occasionally  discovered 
ear  evidence  of  having  been  employed  in  elegant 
structttres ;  thus  corroborating  the  testimony  of  the 
ancient  authors  by  whom  they  are  described.  About 
30  years  ago  was  found  a  tablet  of  Parian  marble, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  in  Greek :  "  By  a 
decree,  the  senate  and  people  of  Palis  have  erected 
a  statue  in  honour  of  the  high  priestess  Flaviana  Eu- 
tiches,  the  daughter  of  Pithodorus  Glaucus,  and 
spouse  of  Bion  Aristomantides.  It  was  merited  by 
her  chaste  and  exemplary  life."  The  theatre  at  Elis, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  was  erected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Palis. 

Samos  was  in  niins  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  nearly 
2000  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  was  more  extensive  than 
the  other  towns,  as  the  island,  according  to  a  passage 
in  the  Eneid,  was  called  by  that  name.  Gold  and 
silver  coins,  sculptured  fragments,  and  vases  of  bronze 
and  marble,  are  yet  recovered  from  among  the  ru- 
ins, which  mark  the  site  of  the  city  as  liavtng  been 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that 
an  odour  stiU  sensibly  issued  from  the  latter  when 
first  opened,  resembling  ihepcrfunws  which  were  used 
by  the  ancients  in  their  funereal  ritefi. 

The  position  of  thcotlier  two  towns  can  scarcely  be 
recognised;  but  from  the  ruins  dispersed  through  the 
island,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  several  be- 
sides. The  uncle  of  Mark  Antony,  according  tv  Stra- 
bo, being  exiled  here  after  his  consulate  with  Cicero, 
founded  a  city,  called  Petuha,  the  progress  of  which 
was  interrupted  by  his  recal  to  Rome.  Near  Lixuri, 
a  marble  uni  with  a  pedestal  was  lately  found  in 
a  pit,  which,  fTX>m  an  inscription,  seemed  to  con* 
tain  the  ashes  of  one  of  his  friends  who  had  perished 
by  a  violent  death.  Coins,  poi-tions  of  bronze  tablets, 
and  marble  statues,  were  at  the  same  time  discirvered. 
A  temple  on  Mount  Enos,  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  is 
mentioned  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
throughout  Greece,      (r) 

CEPHALOPHOkA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 


class  Syngenesia,  and  order  Polygamia  ^qoalis.    See 
Botany,  p.  29(J. 

CEPHEUS.    See  AsTnoNOMV,  vol.  if.  p.  757. 

C  E  R  ASTIU  M,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  claaa  ^ 
candria,  ni>d  order  Pentagynia.    See  Botany,  p.  ^19l\ 

CERATIOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the     ' 
Diuccia,  and  order  Monandria.    See  BoTANV.  n-  ^^%^ 

CERATOCARPUS,  a  genus  of  ph: 
cla«s  Moncccia,  and  order  Monandria.    See  ;^^. , 
p.  319. 

CERATONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  chil] 
Polygamia  and  order  Dicrcia.    See  BoTAXT,  p.  Si7^ 

CERATOPETALUM,  a  genus  of  pUnts  of  tt 
class  Decandria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  BoL] 
TANV,  p.  21 1. 

CERATOPHYLLUM,  a  gemis  of  plants  of  i 
class  Monoccia,  and  order  Polyandria.    See  BoTaXT'f] 
p.  3'26. 

CERATOSTEMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  dBi|| 
Decandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  BoTAXVVJ 
p.  222. 

CERBERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pe».j 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Botant,  p.  I41.i 

CERCIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  ' 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botaky,  p.  806.' 

CERES.     See  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  638. 

CERESIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Triaa»| 
dria,  and  order  Digynia.     See  Botanv-  t^   i  r 

CERIGO,  an  island  in  the  Medit  cele*] 

brated  in  ancient   history,  from  its  ci^.^».  v^ihcr^j 
dedicated  to  Venus. 

This  island,  which  is  begirt  with  rocks  and  shoab^l 
sometimes  proving  fatal  to  mariners,  lies  at  the  mouth] 
of  the  Archipelago :  it  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
about  50  or  60  miles  in  circumference.  Near  tfaf  ] 
coast  are  capacious  grottos,  the  roofs  of  which  aiitl 
supported  by  pillars  of  stalactite,  so  regularly 
Bed,  as  at  first  sight  to  appear  the  work  of  art. 

The  cUmatc,  though  temperate,  ia  subject  to  ss 
den  vicissitudes  :  shocks  of  earthquakes,  genetiOfj 
slight  and  of  short  duration,  arc  felt ;  and  sometintM 
violent  hurricanes,  accompanied  by  scorching  htttA 
waste  the  vegetation,  and  root  up  the  trees. 

The  soil  being  rocky,  the  crops  arc  not  abtindaotH 
but  a  greater  quantity  of  grain  than  ia  r«qaisitt\ 
for  home  consumption  is  obtained  by  the  industry  o|l 
the  inhabitants,  and  its  quaUty  renders  it  an  object  j 
of  research  by  the  neighbouring  islanders.  A  «t*»J 
tain  kind  of  small  onions,  and  olives  also  very  cnnfltl 
produced  here,  are  greatly  esteemed,  and  resendtl 
solely  for  presents.  Such  is  likewise  the  ca»ewidl| 
two  kinds  of  wine,  one  called  UaticOt  which  are  tad 
inconsiderable  for  exportation. 

The  only  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  Cerigo  Vt\ 
hares  and  rabbits  :  but  the  inhabitants  possess  gotifrl 
and  import  a  few  cattle  from  the  Morea.  Many  tafcj 
gratory  birds,  particularly  quails,  frequent  the  luaiidjl 
and  ti^h  are  abundant  on  the  coast,  affording  a  ca»»| 
stant  and  copious  resource.  But  the  Neapolitans,  il 
prosecuting  the  coral  fishery,  avail  thfmsclres 
of  the  latter ;  anu  the  hazard  of  f  .  thel 

of  pirates  is  besides  a  grvat  restrj.  >e  itlaa^ 

Scorpions  of  a  large  size  arv  found  hcrt. 

From  the   uncertainty  of  protection,  the  fiobti 
productions  of  the  island,  and  the  want  of  opporti 
nitics  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  inhaottantl^ 
the  populaii'.in  is  at  present  inconsiderable.    It  scarce- 
ly exceeds  8000  souls,  dispersed  in  a  tovm  contaioisg 
1200,  and  iu  about  thirty  or  forty  villages  and  ham- 
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go*  leU.  Hernia  is  an  extremely  prevalent  disease,  inao- 
"^^  much  that  it  is  calculated  a  fifth  part  of  tlie  popula- 
tion labour  under  it.  By  some  this  has  been  judged 
an  hereditary  malady  ;  according  to  others,  it  is  owing 
to  the  great  consumption  of  oil  and  legumes  in  diet ; 
while  tne  native  physicians  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the 
quality  of  the  air. 

Towards  the  south- west  part  of  the  island*  the 
town  of  CcrigOi  consisting  or  a  confused  assemblage 
of  flat-roofed  edifices,  is  situated  on  a  hill.  It  is  oe- 
fended  by  a  strong  fortress,  which  was  lately  taken 
by  the  British  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  and 
Russians.  The  houses  are  necessarily  low,  to  resist 
the  effect  of  earthquakes*  and  the  frequent  tempests. 
The  capacious  harbours  described  by  tlie  ancients 
no  longer  exist,  nor  is  there  more  than  a  confined  place 
for  the  anchorage  of  shipping  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

Several  monasteries  and  convents  are  on  the  island* 
one  of  which  ia  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  from  the 
inhabitants  believing  that  St  John  there  composed 
the  Revelations.  It  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
amidst  impending  cliffs  which  threaten  to  crush  the 
spectator.  The  Greek  cathedral,  where  the  bishop 
of  Cerigo  o£Sciate8  on  solemn  occasious*  was  built 
at  the  expence  of  one  of.  the  eastern  emperors  in 
the  year  1028. 

An  academy  for  the  tuition  ofthepublic  was  recent- 
ly  established  in  Cerigo*  and  an  old  Roman  Catholic 
monastery  converted  to  the  more  useful  purpose  of 
accommodating  the  pupils. 

At  the  political  state  of  the  island  must,  from  ne* 
Oesuty,  be  passive*  the  inhabitants  have  little  in- 
ducement to  action.  They  were  deprived  of  the 
means  of  cultivation  before  the  establishment  of  the 
academy;  but  some  repaired  to  Italy  for  the  be- 
aefit  of  education.  Living  in  constant  insecurity 
from  the  numerous  corsairs  which  infest  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  depressing  restraint  to  the 
progress  of  improvement,  and  renders  the  property 
they  possess  of  inferior  value.  Sometimes  their  ship- 
ping is  destroyed,  their  cattle  carried  away*  and 
their  own  persons  exposed  to  imminent  danger. 

Most  of  the  islanders  devote  themselves  to  agricul- 
tWK,  and  the  acquisition  of  articles  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity :  they  besides  carry  on  a  trifling  traffic  with 
the  neighbouring  coasts. 

Probably  Cerigo  was  infinitely  more  populous  of 
old*  and  has  long  been  inhabited.  Not  far  from  the 
town  is  a  hill,  apparently  composed  of  human  bones 
alone*  which*  tradition  says,  was  a  cemetery  in  for- 
mer times. 

This  island  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  Porphyrussa,  supposed  to  be  derived  cither 
from  porphyry  abounding  in  it,  or  from  the  shell 
producing  a  certain  purple  dye*  held  in  high  estima- 
tion in  antiquity :  But  it  is  not  ascertained  by  the 
modems  that  Cerigo  has  now  to  boast  of  either.  It 
was  also  called  Cythcra  ;  derived,  as  Ptolemy  thinks* 
from  Cytherus,  the  son  nf  Phcenix,  who  establibhed 
himself  there.  It  is  sufficiently  authenticated,  that 
the  island  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Venus, 
under  the  name  of  Cythera  ;  and  when  that  goddess 
sprung  from  the  waters,  according  tu  ancient  mytho- 
logy, she  was  wafted  thither  in  a  pearl  shell.  A 
temple  was  here  erected  in  honour  or  her,  the  most 
celebrated  within  the  bounds  of  the  Grecian  territo- 
ries :  it  contained  her  statue,  of  unrivalled  workman- 
ship, with  all  her  attributes ;  and  also  another,  of 
Helen  the  queen  of  Menelaus.    Ruins*  conjectured 


to  be  those  of  temples  or  palaces*  still  exist ;  and    Cerigottii 
some*  more  widely  diffused,  are  supposed  the  vestiges         .1 
of  an  ancient  city,  where  Menelaus  reigned.     The  V^'"*^]^ 
islanders  point  out  a  grotto  among  them  as  the  bathe  '  ~ 

of  Helen,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Such  ruins  arc 
dispersed  over  all  Cerigo,  both  in  the  interior  and 
on  the  coast ;  and  in  calm  weather  they  arc  said  to 
be  discernible  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Coins  and 
statues  are  sometimes  dug  up  from  the  few  de- 
cayed columns,  still  remaining,  which  are  said  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Venus  ;  and  an  ancient 
quarry,  of  vast  extent,  shews  that  huge  blocks  were 
oetached  from  it  for  constructing  edifices.  Cata- 
combs, of  regular  shape  and  dimensions,  with  seve- 
ral sarcophagi,  were  lately  discovered :  the  interior 
of  the  walls,  is  plastered  with  a  layer  of  pitch  or  mastic* 
whereon  traces  of  painting  could  be  recognised,    (c) 

CERIGOTTO.  is  a  small  island  to  the  eastward 
of  Cerigo,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  Aigiala.  Its  history  has  attracted  little  at- 
tention ;  but*  from  a  medal  still  preserved,  and  be- 
longing to  very  remote  antiquity,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  participated  in  some  important  naval  events. 

Cerigotto  has,  in  modern  times,  been  a  constant  re- 
ceptacle for  pirates  from  t\x  continent,  or  other  is- 
lands ;  and  its  own  scanty  population  may  be  said  to 
subsist  almost  entirely  on  plunder.  It  is  composed 
of  Greeks  and  Turks  expelled  from  their  native 
country ;  and,  if  the  inhabitants  find  themselves  in 
greater  force  than  their  visitors,  they  uverpower 
them,  and  divide  the  spoil.  Whenever  a  merchant 
vesitel  appears  off  their  coast,  which  they  think  may 
prove  a  capture*  they  immediately  arm  their  boats* 
and  endeavour  to  cut  tier  off.  Some  years  ago,  their 
depredations  had  become  so  obnoxious,  that  the 
Turkish  government  complained  to  that  of  Venice; 
and  an  order  was,  in  consequence,  issued  to  the  gover- 
nor general  of  the  islands  to  extirpate  the  offenders. 
This,  however,  was  never  carried  into  execution. 
Though  they  acknowltrdge  no  laws  or  superiority  but 
those  of  force,  the  inhabitants  live  in  good  understand- 
ing with  the  people  of  Cerigo,  who  entrust  some  flocks 
to  pasture  under  their  care  on  Cerigotto.  What- 
ever the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  may  have  been 
to  other  nations,  they  treated  a  number  of  distressed 
Englishmen,  whom  casualties  had  directed  to  their 
island  in  1807,  with  great  humanity.  At  that  time 
they  dwelt  in  huts,  generally  built  against  tiie  side 
of  a  rock,  and  containing  one  or  two  apartments  on 
the  same  floor.  The  walls  consisted  of  clay  and 
straw,  and  the  roof  was  supported  by  a  tree  in  the 
centre  of  the  dwelling.  I'Jicir  food  was  a  coarse 
kind  of  bread,  made  of  boiled  pease  and  flour,  and 
they  had  a  scanty  portion  of  kids'  flesh.  From 
corn  they  prepared  a  sort  of  strong  liquor*  which 
had  an  agn>eabte  flavour,     (c) 

CERINTHE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Botany,  p.  133. 

CERINTHIANS.  See  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. 

CEROPEGIA*  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class- 
Pent  andria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Bo  r ANT* 
p.  159,  180;  and  R.  Brown*  Wemeriaa  Tra/isac- 
iions. 

CEROXYLON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clast 
Polygamia,  and  order Monoeci*.    See  Bo*'  any.  p.S4S. 

CERTIORARI,  or  Ckrtiorari  facias,  iii  the 
law  of  England,  is  a  writ  which  issues  out  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  or  King's  Bench)  for  the  purpose  9f- 
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Ctnantu.  removing  the  records  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  lo 
^"^'V^^  a  superior  court,  into  which  the  writ  is  returnable, 
in  order  that  the  party  complaining  may  have  the 
more  speedy  and  effectual  justice. 

This  writ  is  usually  had,  after  indictment  found, 
and  before  trial,  to  remove  the  indictment,  with  all 
the  proceedings  thereupon,  from  any  inferior  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  whicn  is  the  sovereign  ordinary  court  in  cri< 
minal  causes.  A  certiorari  is  frequently  issued  for 
one  or  other  of  the  following  purposes,  1.  To  con- 
aider  and  determine  the  validity  of  appeals  or  indict- 
ments, and  the  proceedings  thereupon  ;  and  to  quash 
or  confirm  them  accordingly.  2.  The  indictment  is 
removed  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  before 
the  justices  of  nisi  prius,  when  it  is  suspected  that  a 
partial  or  insufficient  trial  will  be  had  in  the  court 
below.  3.  In  order  to  plead  the  king's  pardon  in 
the  superior  court.  4.  To  issue  process  of  outlawry 
against  the  offender  in  those  places  where  the  pro- 
cess of  the  inferior  judges  will  not  reach  him. 

A  certiorari  lies  in  all  judicial  proceedings  in  which 
a  writ  of  error  does  not  lie  ;  and  the  proceedings  of 
all  inferior  jurisdictions,  erected  by  act  of  parliament, 
are  returnable  in  the  Kii.g's  Bench.  When  a  writ 
ef  certiorari  has  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the  in- 
ferior court,  it  supersedes  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
court,  and  renders  all  subseijuent  proceedings  therein 
erroneous  and  illegal,  unless  the  record  be  remanded 
to  the  court  below  by  the  King's  Bench.  The  writ 
may  be  granted  at  the  instance  either  of  the  prose* 
•utor  or  the  defendant ;  the  former  as  a  matter  of 
vight,  the  latter  as  a  matter  of  discretion. 

Indictments  found  by  the  grand  jury  against  a 

fcer  are  transmitted  by  certiorari  into  tlie  Court  of 
'arhament,  or  into  that  of  the  Lord  High  Steward 
of  Great  Britain.  See  Blackstone's  Comment,  b.  iv. 
ch.  24-. ;  and  Jacob's  Law.  Diet,     {z) 

CERVANTES,  Mioleloe  Saavedra,  an  emi- 
nent Spanish  writer,  author  of  Don  Quixote,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  satirists  which  modern 
times  have  produced. 

It  appears  now  to  be  ascertained,  that  he  was  born 
at  Alcala  in  New  Castile ;  though  the  place  of  his 
nativity  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  Madrid, 
Seville,  and  other  cities,  as  well  as  Alcala,  contend- 
ing for  that  honour.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  Oc- 
tober 9th  154".  His  parents  were  Rodrigo  d«  Cer- 
vantes and  Leonor  de  Cortinas,  poor,  but  of  honour- 
able extraction.  Whether  he  wa»  related  to  Francisco 
CervanteS)  author  of  a  book,  entitled,  Apologo  de 
Ocioiidady  and  published  at  Alcala  in  the  year  1546, 
is,  we  believe,  at  present  unknown. 

According  to  the  latest  and  best  accounts,  Cer- 
vantes received  his  education  under  an  eminent  teacher 
at  Madrid.  He  was  destined  either  for  the  church 
•r  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  not  relishing  the 
methoaical  application  which  was  required  of  him, 
he  appears,  very  speedily  to  have  relinquished  all  se- 
verer studies,  and  betaken  himself  to  the  composition 
of  verses.  An  elegy  on  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella, 
a  poem,  entitled,  Filenot  and  some  sonnets,  were  his 
•arlieat  productions.  But  they  seem  to  have  been 
pubHsheil  only  to  be  neglected.  Though  rated  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  author,  they  attracted  little 
notice  from  the  friends  and  patrons  of  literature. 
The  great  and  the  wise  were  too  indolent  or  too 
buaj,  to  attend,  while  he  offered  them  coosgiatigu  or 


amusement.  This  treatment  appeared  to  Ccrvantrr 
in  the  light  of  the  most  flagrant  and  crimir: 
tice.  He  considered  himself  as  a  young  man 
dealt  with,  and  resolved,  in  a  paroxysm  of  resentmeac 
natural  to  a  mind  conscious  of  high  powers,  to  Ix- 
stow  his  labours  no  more  on  a  puhlic  so  ungratefoL 
Accordingly  he  quitted  Spain,  and  withdrew  himaelf 
to  Rome.  But  his  fortune  was  by  no  means  ame- 
liorated by  the  change  ;  for  he  was  reduced  to  locli 
extreme  distress,  that  he  was  constrained  to  enter  in- 
to the  service  of  the  Cardinal  Aquaviva,  in  the  capa- 
city of  valet  de  chaniore. 

Such  was  the  early  condition  of  this  man,  for  whote 
birth  imperial  cities  have  contended,  and  whom  the 
world  of  letters  now  unites  to  honour.  His  miaenesii 
however,  did  not  stop  here.  He  was  quickly  diagtxit* 
ed  with  the  employment  of  the  cardinal,  and  as  he  wja 
wholly  without  friends,  and  seems  to  have  had  httle 
concern  or  care  of  life,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  served  many  years  under  Mark 
Antony  Colonna ;  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  gained  by  Don  John  of  Austria  A.D.  1571  r 
and  history  may  record  him  as  one  instance  at  least, 
of  a  poet  who  fought  valiantly  in  actual  combat,  and 
who,  if  compelled  to  retreat,  did  not  expedite  hi» 
flight  by  throwing  away  his  shield.  In  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  he  had  nis  left  hand  struck  off  by  the  dis- 
charge of  an  arquebuse.  The  loss  of  his  limb  on  this 
occasion  he  ever  afterwards  considered  as  highly  ho- 
nourable ;  regarding  it,  no  doubt,  as  some  proof  of 
valour  which  had  been  subjected  to  trial,  and  fbuod 
equal  to  its  severity,^  or  perhaps,  as  some  evidence, 
that  when  his  left  hand  was  carried  away,  his  right, 
which  grasped  his  sword,  was  more  actively  aa* 
ployed. 

In  the  year  1 574,  we  find  Cervantes  a  slave  io  Al- 
giers.  Here  too  his  fortune  was  not  a  little  diversi- 
fied. His  first  master  was  Arnaute  Marmi,  the  moir 
ferocious  as  well  as  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
corsairs.  From  the  rigorous  bondage  which  he  ea» 
dured  in  the  service  of  this  barbarian,  he  oftener  tbaa 
once  attempted  to  escape.  He  joined  himself  to  H 
Spaniards,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  the  hoaKi 
of  their  respective  masters,  and  concealed  himielf, 
along  with  his  companions,  in  a  subterraneous  abode 
not  far  from  the  shore.  In  the  mean  time,  havai|f 
procured  the  ransom  of  a  prisoner,  a  native  of  Ma- 
jorca, on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  he  dispatch- 
ed this  person  to  represent  the  case  of  the  sufferer:, 
and  to  implore  that  a  small  vessel  might  be  sent,  ia 
order  to  convey  them  to  their  native  country.  The 
viceroy  of  Majorca  was  not  inattentive  to  the  reqorft; 
a  brigantine  was  immediately  dispatched  %  but  tbr 
coast  of  Algiers  was  so  closely  watched,  that  the  ves- 
sel could  not  approach.  And  to  complete  the  mi^ 
fortunes  of  the  captives,  they  were  betrayed  by  one 
of  their  associates,  seizifd  in  their  retreat,  and  earned 
before  the  Dey,  a  ruler,  seldom  known,  even  to  kiS 
Mussulman  subjects,  by  the  exercise  of  mercy.  From 
him  therefore.  Christians,  and  Christians  who  biKi  ea- 
deavourcd  to  escape  from  bondage,  could  not  eiipccf 
forgiveness.  The  prisoners  approached  the  resi- 
dence of  the  tyrant,  anticipating  death  in  iu  scvrrelt 
form.  Fortunately,  however,  the  event  did  not 
accord  with  their  expectations.  A  pardon  was  of- 
fered them  ;  but  it  was  offered  them  on  this  siiigtilar 
condition,  that  they  should  instantly  declare  which 
of  their  oumbci  was  the  author  aad  coridoctor  of  thr 
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companions  hesitated,  but  Cer- 
vantes resolately  stepping  forward,  pronounced  with 
a  firm  and  audible  voice,  that  the  fatal  but  honourable 
distinction  belonged  to  him,  and  added,  in  a  tone 
equally  firm  and  audible,  that,  in  order  to  save  his 
countrymen,  be  was  ready  to  die.  The  barbarian 
ruler,  struck  with  his  intrepidity,  refused  to  punish 
him  ;  and  even  the  savage  Arnawte  Marmi,  whose 
property,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Al- 
giers, Cervantes  was,  a|>pcared  unwilling  that  so 
brave  a  mau  should  be  put  to  an  ignominious  death. 
In  four  successive  attempts  to  n.'gain  his  liberty,  the 
unhappy  Spaniard  completely  failed.  Still,  however, 
after  each  attempt,  his  Ufp  was  granted  him  ;  a  fact 
the  more  difficult  of  explanation,  as  such  mercy  is 
rarely  shewn  within  the  dominions  of  Algiers.  Ac 
length  Cervantes  was  purchased  from  Arnautc  Mar- 
mi  by  the  Dey  himself,  and  shut  up  in  close  confine- 
ment as  his  slave.  But  amidst  all  his  misfortunes, 
the  spirit  of  this  extraordinary  man  continued  un- 
broken and  active.  Under  the  eye  of  the  coutt,  and 
in  the  condition  of  a  bondsman,  he  formed  a  project 
worthy  of  his  enterprizing  character,— a  project  no 
less  hazardous  than  that  ofstirring  up  an  insurrection 
among  the  subjects  of  Algiers,  putting  himself  at 
their  head,  and  dispoeseBsing,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
raler  oi  the  country.  This  plot>  likewise,  was  dis- 
covered before  it  was  ripe  for  execution  ;  but  Cer- 
vanteSt  by  what  managemertt  or  dexterity  we  know 
not,  still  escaped  the  punishment  of  unsuccessful  re> 
bellion.  Whether  the  tyrant  respected  his  bravery, 
and  spared  him  on  that  account ;  whether  he  had  the 
art  to  withdraw  himself  at  a  convenient  season,  fore- 
seeing the  failure  of  hia  scheme  ;  or  whether  his  con- 
dition was  too  humble  to  provoke  the  royal  wrath, 
it  is  useless  to  enquire,  because  we  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  fact.  If  wc  may  believe  Cervantes 
himself,  it  was  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  of  the 
causes  just  mentioned^  that  he  watf  indebted  for  the 
forbearance  which  he  experienced.  In  the  novel  of 
the  Captive,  the  most  interesting  perhaps  of  any  in 
Don  Quixote,  he  refers  to  his  own  case  when  he  says» 
**  Only  one  Spanish  soldier  knew  how  to  deal  with 
him,  (the  sovereign  of  Algiers,)  his  name  was  Saave- 
dra ;  who,  though  he  had  done  many  things  which 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  the  Turks,  yet  all  to 
gain  his  liberty,  never  received  from  his  master  either 
a  blow  or  a  narsh  word  ;  and  yet  we  were  always 
afraid,  that  even  for  the  least  of  his  pranks,  he  would 
get  himself  impaled  ;  nay,  he  himself  sometimeit  was 
airaid  of  it  too.  And  if  it  were  not  taking  up  too 
much  of  your  time,  I  could  tell  such  passages  of  him» 
a«  would  divert  the  company  much  better  than  the 
relation  of  my  adventures,  and  cause  more  wonder  in 
them/'     Don  Quizole,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

That  Cervantes,  during  his  captivity,  was  regarded 
as  a  person  of  wne  dibtinction,  is  evident  from  the 
high  ransom  which  wais  demanded  for  his  release. 
Nothing  less  than  500  crowns  of  gold  would  satisfy 
the  Dey  his  master,  but  on  condition  of  obtaining 
that  sum,  with  immediate  dispatch,  he  signified  his 
willingness  to  resign  the  prisoner.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  parents  of  Cervantes  sold  what  remaiued 
to  them  of  possessions,  in  former  times  considerable* 
and  aidtd  by  the  bcnevolciice  of  the  Holy  Fatt]^^ 
who  had  it  in  charge  from  the  kiog  of  Spain,  (^  ot^ 
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gotiate  all  matters  rcupccting  the  liberation  of  cap-  Cerf»B<f». 
tives,  the  stipulated  ransom  was  paid.     In  the  month  ""^^.""^ 
pf  September  1580,  the  .500  crowns  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dey,  and  Cervantes  was  restored  to  his 
country  and  his  friends. 

From  this  period  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  his  hterary  career.  Disgusted  with  a  military  life, 
he  appears  now  to  have  devoted  himself  with  unusual 
ardour  to  the  business  and  labour  of  writing.  The 
taste  of  his  age  demanded  pastoral  poetry,  and  ac- 
cordingly his  first  attempt  was  a  pastoral,  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  of  Galatea.  Like  other  pastorals, 
it  fails  in  this,  th3t  the  incidents  have  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  those  which  occur  in  real  life  ;  and  in 
the  conduct  of  the  piece,  there  is  a  very  great  extra- 
vagance of  fancy,  and  absurdity  of  combination. 
The  shepherds  of  Cervantes  pronounce  long  orationa 
on  the  topic  of  love,  with  arguments  logically  dis- 
posed, all  intellectua],  all  orderly  ;  and  they  talk,  ia 
an  utter  confusion  of  chronology,  of  Ixion,  and  Mi- 
nos, and  of  Mark  Antony  ;  of  Cxsar,  Homer,  and 
Hercules  ;  of  all  the  great  captains  of  history,  and  all 
the  heroes  of  romance.  The  events  of  the  Galatea 
are  by  no  means  wholly  of  a  pastoral  nature.  At 
the  time  when  Cervantes  wrote,  the  Spaniards  were  a 
brave  and  warhke  people,  the  exploits  of  chivalry 
fonned  the  basis  of  every  tale ;  and  among  such  a 
people,  and  in  such  an  age,  poetry,  destitute  of  ad- 
ventures and  combats,  was  not  likely  to  find  many 
readers.  The  Galatea,  therefore,  is  filled,  not  only 
with  love,  which  belongs  to  the  legitimate  pastoral, 
but  with  battles,  stratagems,  and  defiance ;  Mars  and 
Venus  preside  alternately  over  the  page,  and  duels 
and  sonnets  follow  one  another  in  discordant  auccca* 
sion. 

Notwithstanding  these  improprieties,  however,  the 
Galalea  was  favourably  received.  It  was  bought  and 
read.  And  where  a  taBte  for  romances  has  been  ac- 
quired, it  may  still  be  perused  with  such  pleasure  as 
is  to  be  derived  from  that  species  of  writing.  In 
consequence  of  his  success,  which  was  the  more  gra- 
tifying because  it  was  unexpected,  Cervantes  appeara 
about  this  time  to  have  entered  into  the  state  of  ma- 
trimony. His  wife  hears  the  name  of  Donna  Caiha- 
rina  de  Palacios ;  she  was  of  a  good  family,  but  aa 
she  brought  her  husband  no  fortune,  he  was  still 
obliged  to  depend,  for  his  daily  support,  upon  hie  li- 
terary exertions. 

The  next  great  work  of  Cervantes,  was  his  famous 
Hitlorif  of  Don  Quixote.  'Vo  the  conception  and 
execution  of  ihis  work,  the  following  incident  iasaid 
to  have  given  rise.  Having  occaiiou  to  travel  into 
La  Mancha,  Cervantcb  unfortunately  quarrelled  wiilt 
the  inhabitants  of  a  small  village,  named  Argamazil, 
or,  as  some  of  his  biographers  have  affirmed,  con- 
tracted debts  among  them,  and  for  the  one  or  the 
other  of  tliesc  reasons,  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
While  he  remained  in  confinement,  he  wrote  the 
first  part  of  the  advmtufes  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
in  the  height  of  his  vengeance  assigned  to  lh?t 
redoubted  personage,  La  Mancha,  as  his  native  pro- 
vince. But  with  a  reserve,  which  may  be  ac» 
counted  fur  in  different  ways,  he  abstained,  through* 
out  the  work,  from  meiMioniiig,  or  even  alluding  to  i 
the  village  where  he  had  been  uo  ignominiuusly,  and|  * 
as  he  conceived,  (o  unjustly  treated.  It  is  probable*  - 
4q 
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jL^rrantet.  however,  that  the  circumstance  above  alluded  to,  is 
to  be  regarded  only  as  tlie  occasion  which  brought 
the  great  work  of  our  author  to  light.  The  com- 
positioD  of  Buch  a  piece  must  liave  been  often  in  his 
thoughts.  The  plan,  the  incidents,  and  the  texture 
of  the  performance,  must  have  been  matured  in  ela- 
borate reflection  :  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  with 
truth,  that  had  not  the  circumstance  in  question  ta- 
ken place,  the  plan,  the  incidents,  and  the  whole 
work,  might  have  remained  forever  lost  to  the  world, 
aod  buried  in  the  breast  which  conceived  them. 

To  enter  into  any  lengthened  criticism  on  the  his- 
tory of  Don  Quixote,  would,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  be  improper.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  detain 
our  readers  with  many  observations.  The  hero  of 
the  performance  is  represented  as  a  person  of  most 
amiable  dispositions,  and  naturally  of  a  sound  under- 
standing, but  whose  mind  hnd  become  so  far  disor- 
dered by  the  incessant  perusal  of  the  old  romances, 
ns  to  mistake  the  fictions  which  they  contained  for 
sober  and  authentic  history.  In  the  workings  of  his 
imagination,  he  forms  the  design  of  assuming  to  him- 
self the  character  of  a  knight-errant,  and  of  sallying 
forth  in  quest  of  adventures.  Every  thing  he  meets 
brings  to  his  recollection  something  which  he  had 
read  in  his  favourite  books.  The  slightest  noise  in- 
dicates an  approaching  rencounter  ;  trees,  and  wind- 
mills, and  flocks  of  sheep,  are  metamorphosed  into 
giants  ;  and  whenever  untoward  or  disastrous  in- 
cidents occur,  they  are  referred  at  once  to  the  power 
of  enchantment.  Out  of  the  reality  of  the  appear- 
ances of  nature,  and  occurrences  of  actual  life,  and 
the  extravagant  fancies  and  conduct  of  Don  Quixote 
with  respect  to  them,  the  ridicule  arises.  Attached 
to  the  hero,  and  in  the  capacity  of  his  squire,  ap- 
pears Sancho  Panza,  who  had  left  hie  family  and  his 
home,  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  a  king- 
dom which  the  knight  had  promised  him,  and  whose 
simplicity  and  credulity,  whose  vulgar  jokes  and 
vulgar  acuteness,  add  much  to  the  humour  of  the 
piece.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  irresistible  ;  the 
absurdity  of  knight-errantry,  relatively  at  least  to 
the  time  when  Cervantes  wrote,  is  represented  in  the 
most  glaring  colours  }  and,  in  point  of  fact,  soon 
after  the  book  was  published,  knight-errantry  dis- 
appeared from  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

After  making  these  observations,  it  may  be  reck- 
oned almost  unnecessary  to  enquire,  whether  the 
satire  of  oar  author  be  directed  against  a  pro- 
per object ;  whether  the  ridicule  be  well  founded. 
Should  the  question  be  entertained  at  all,  it  might 
be  answered,  that  chivalry  and  knight-errantry  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  abuse  to  which,  in  com- 
mon with  every  tiling  of  a  similar  nature,  they  are 
undoubtedly  liable.  vVhen  the  power  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  was  at  its  height,  when  every  baron  wa« 
the  enemy  of  every  other  baron,  and  murders  and 
rapine  were  frequent,  the  institutions  of  chivalry  must 
be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  benefit.  Though  the 
neighDouring  lord  was  liis  hereditary,  and  perhaps 
his  implacable  foe,  yet  the  knight  who  had  imbibed 
the  true  spirit  of  the  character,  di&dained  to  attack 
•r  to  injure  him  by  dishonourable  means.  .He  was 
too  valiant,  and  too  confident  in  his  valour,  to  have 
recourse  to  stratagem.  He  challenged  his  antago- 
nist  to  combat  in  open  day>  either  alone  or  attended 
ky  a  specified  cumber  of  followers.     All  the  little 


arts  of  cunning  men  and  of  poUdied  times  wete  dr« 
spised ;  and  an  elevation  of  soul,  and  an  erect  and 
open  demeanour,  were  cultivated  and  acquired.  As 
ever)'  man  bore  arms,  and  as  the  inferior  persons  at- 
tached to  the  great  families  were  much  addicted  ipy 
plunder,  the  traveller  could  not  pursue  his  path  w.r| 
safety,  and  the  feeble  were  always  at  the  mercy  of  li 
strong.  Hence  the  true  knight  declared  hit 
bound  to  protect  the  weak,  and  to  succour  the  dxi« 
tressed  t  and  hence  bravery,  open  and  witnessed,  aad 
compassion  frequently  exercised,  gave  the  too«  tai 
aspect  to  this  best  period  of  the  feudal  times. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  however,  the 
of  laws  was  gradually  established  ;  justice  was 
tained  by  other  means  than  those  of  arms,  aod 
blessings  of  peace  came  at  length  to  be  better  kaoi 
and  duly  estimated.  It  was  no  longer  neceiiary  ih 
individuals  should  proclaim  tbemselvea  the  guai ' 
of  innocence  and  the  protectors  of  the  feeble  i 
law  bore  rule  over  the  conduct  of  men,  and 
haughty  baron  himself  was  constrained  to  submit  ii 
its  power.  Chivalry,  therefore,  and  knighl-errantr 
were  no  longrr  wanted  ;  and  to  have  continued 
profession  and  the  labours  of  knighthood,  when  i 
circumstances  of  society  were  changed,  would  h*l 
been  to  contrive  the  remedy  after  the  disease 
disappeared.  Before  Cervantes  wrote,  knighthood 
was  become  little  more  than  a  distinction  ;  the  yoong 
lord  bore  indeed  the  name  or  title,  but  was  teldoos 
or  never  required  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
formerly  implied.  The  ancient  building  had  fo 
many  years  been  decaying,  some  of  its  parU 
already  in  ruins,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Cenostcs, 
last  towers  were  shaken  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

When  Cervantes  was  engaged  in  wndag 
Quixote,  he  is  said  to  have  beeo  under  restraint  (r 
his  fears  of  the  Inquisition.  In  support  of  this  i 
sertion,  there  is  an  anecdote  related  in  the 
volume  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature.  "  M. 
fioulay,"  says  the  author  of  that  entertaining 
«•  accompanied  the  French  ambassador  to  Sj 
when  Cervantes  was  yet  alive.  He  has  told 
that  the  ambassador  one  day  complimented  C<T». 
vantes  on  the  great  reputation  which  he  had  *e»\ 
quired  by  his  Don  Quixote,  and  that  Cerv«nte<  «hil*j 
pered  in  his  ear,  •  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Inqii* " 
tion,  I  should  have  made  my  book  much  oioreni*' 
tertaining."  But  if  this  was  actually  the  case,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  reslramt  alluded  t0 
was  not,  upon  the  whole,  of  a  salutary  nature ;  fof  \ 
had  Cervantes  felt  himself  at  perfect  liberty  wtif»j 
writing  his  Don  Quixote,  we  might  perhaps  hiif' 
been  disgusted  with  profanity  and  blasphemy  n  ih^  { 
perusal  of  that  inimitable  work. 

Besides  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes   wrote  also  ten* 
ral  novels  and  comedies,  and  a  satirical  poem,  eutnkii* 
"  A  t'oj/agf  to  Parnassut."     The  novels  have  bc«« 
read,  but  the  comedies  were  not  very  favourably  re*  I 
ceived.      Perhaps  the  talents  of  our  author  were  i»c*j 
fitted  for  dramatical  writing,  or  peihaps  the  reputi 
tion  of  Cervantes   was  marred   by  tlie  succesdol  tt^ 
tempts  of  Lopez  de  Vega.     And  with  regard 
the  satire,  it  had  no  other  effect    than  that  of  pi^! 
curing  for  its  author  very  many  and   powerful  coNj 
mie».     The  last  work  of  Cervant-  ic  litW  o( 

The  TrouUet  of  PersUti  awd  h;^.....a.     While 
employed  in  the  composiuoa  of  this  work«  be  per- 
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•attfttb  «ived  tlic  approaches  of  the  diseaK  which  termina- 

B.        ted  his  existence.     He  appears  to  have  contemplated 

*"^  bis  dissolution  with  serenity,  and  ercn  with  paicty ; 

"*  ~    though  an  angry  or  perhaps  a  just  critic  would  sayj 

»with  a  blameable  hardihood  or  indifFerence.  There 
ia  some  proof  of  the  insinuation  now  made,  in  the 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Count  dc  Lc- 
mos  a  short  lime  before  his  death.  And  in  his  last 
performance,  The  Troubles  of  Penilcs  and  Sfgis- 
munda,  he  mentions,  that  being  on  a  journey  to  To- 
ledo, a  scholar,  on  learning  who  he  was,  sprung  in 
rapture  from  hi*  mule,  and  communicated  to  htm  a 
regimen  for  the  dropsy,  under  which  he  laboured. 
But  Cervantes  declined  complying  with  the  advice, 
adding  these  words,  not  remarkable  for  their  serious- 
ness :  "  My  life  is  drawing  lo  a  period  ;  and  by  the 
daily  journal  of  my  purse,  which  I  find  will  have  fi- 
nishea  its  course  by  next  Sunday  at  farthest,  I  shall 
also  have  finished  my  career ;  so  (hat  i/ou  are  come  in 
Wte  very  nick  of  time  to  be  acquainted  with  me." 
P  See  the  U/e  of  Cervantes  pre/ised  lo  the  Edition 
of  Don  Quixote,  bu  the  Sjvinish  Aciidemif  ;  Life  by 
Smollet ;  fEuvrea  ae  Florian,  vol.  ii. ;  Aikin's  Biof^rn- 
phical  Dictionaru,  article  Cervantes  }  and  Curiosities 
of  Literature^  vol.  ii.  See  also  Butler,  Samuel,  (/i) 
CERVANTESIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
jrlass  Pentandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Bota- 
f,  p.  177. 

CERVUS.  S<e  Mammalia,  Imlex, 
CESSAVIT,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  writ 
lich  lies,  by  the  statutes  of  Glocester,  6  Edw.  I. 
c.  4.  and  of  Westm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  21.  and  41. 
against  the  tenant  of  a  lord  by  rent  or  other  services, 
on  the  ground  that  he  hath,  for  two  years  together, 
neglected  to  perform  hii  services,  or  to  pay  his  rent, 
in  terms  of  his  tenure ;  or  against  a  religious  house, 
having  lands  given  it  on  condition  of  performing  cer- 
tain spiritual  service,  which  it  neglects.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  if  the  cesser,  or  neglect,  have  continued 
for  two  years,  the  lord  or  donor,  and  his  heirs,  shall 
Lave  a  writ  of  cessaint  to  recover  the  land  itself,  eo 
fum/  icnens  in  fadendis  servitiis  per  biennium  jam 

I  cessavit. 
By  the  statute  of  Glocester,  the  cessavit  does  not 
Ue  for  lands  let  upon  fee- farm  rents,  unless  they  have 
lain  fresh  and  uncultivated  for  two  years,  and  there 
be  no  sufficient  distress  upon  the  premises ;  or  unless 
tikc  tenant  hath  so  inclosed  the  land  that  the  lord  can- 

»not  come  upon  it  to  distrein.  And  if  the  tenant 
come  into  court  before  judgment,  and  tender  the  ar- 
rears and  damages,  and  give  security  for  the  future 
performance  of^his  services,  the  process  shall  be  at 
an  end,  and  the  tenant  shall  retain  the  land.     If  the 

I  lord  distreins  while  the  writ  of  cessavit  is  depending 
against  his  tenant,  the  writ  shall  abate.  Blackst. 
Comment,  h.  iii.  ch.  15.  Jacob's  Imw  Diet.  {z\ 
,  CESSIO  BoNORUM,  in  the  civil  and  Scots  law, 
•a  a  process  whereby  persons  who  have  become  in- 
•olvent,  by  misfortune,  may  obtain  their  liberation 
from  imprisonment,  upon  surrendering  their  whole 
estate,  rval  and  personal,  to  their  creditors. 

During  the  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
laws  against  insolvent  persons  were  exceedingly  se. 
»erc ;  indeed,  so  hardly  were  they  dealt  with,  that  they 
were  left  almcftt  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  their  credi- 
~  ir».     By  a  law  of  the  twelve  ublet,  it  bad  beeo 
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enacted,  that  debtors,  if  they  were  not  solvent  with- 
in a  specified  time,  should  be  delivered  over  to  their 
creditors,  to  be  kept  in  chains,  and  subjected  to  the 
harshest  treatment.  (Aul.  Cell.  Aoct.  Att.  xx.  1.) 
This  law  produced  great  discontent  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  necessarily  occasioned  the  introduction  of 
the  Lex  Poeteliuf  by  which  it  wras  enacted,  that  the 
persons  of  debtors  should  not  be  given  up  to  the 
creditors,  but  only  their  effects.  As  this  law,  how. 
ever,  provided  no  means  of  liberation  from  imprison- 
ment, and  the  people  were  still  clamorous  for  some 
new  enactment  on  the  subject,  the  cetsio  bouorvm 
was  at  length  introduced  by  Julius  Oesar,  which,  at 
first,  was  only  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Rome  and 
Italy,  but  was  afterwards,  before  the  time  of  Dio* 
clesian,  extended  to  the  provinces.  The  provisions 
of  this  remedy  are  expressed  in  the  followuig  law  of 
the  code  :  Qui  bonis  cesscrint,  ntsi  solidum  creditor 
receperit,  non  aunt  liberaii.  In  eo  mini  tantummO' 
do  hoc  benejicium  eis  prodest,  ne  Judical i  detrahan- 
tur  in  carcerem.  L.  i.  Cod.  Qui  bonis  cedere  jtos- 
sunt.  See  also  Digest,  lib.  xlii.  tit.  3.  This  law  waa 
adopted,  in  substance,  by  those  among  the  modem 
European  states,  whose  systems  of  jurisprudence 
were  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Roman  code. 

It  would  appear,  however,  tliat  a  certain  degree  of 
infamy  was  always  attached  to  those  who  had  re- 
course to  this  process.  The  Italian  lawyers  describe 
the  ceremony  of  cession  to  consist  in  striking  the 
bare  breech  three  times  against  a  stone,  called  lapu 
vitu/ierii,  in  the  presence  of  the  judge-  Formerly  it 
consisted  partly  in  giving  up  the  girdles  and  keys  ia 
court ;  as  the  ancients  used  to  carry  at  their  girdles 
the  chief  utensils  wherewith  they  got  their  living. 
The  following  is  said  to  have  been  the  form  of  ces- 
sion among  the  ancient  Romans  and  Gauls  >  the  ces- 
sionary gathered  up  dust  in  his  left  hand,  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  house,  and  standing  on  the  thrrnh- 
old,  holding  the  door-post  in  his  right  hand,  threw 
the  dust  back  over  his  shoulders  ;  then  stripping  to 
his  shirt,  and  quitting  his  girdle  and  bags,  he  leapt 
with  a  pole  over  a  hedge  ;  hereby  giving  the  world 
to  understand  that  he  had  nothing  left,  and  that 
when  he  jumped,  all  that  he  possessed  was  in  the  air 
along  with  him. 

In  modern  France,  every  debtor  who  claimed  the 
privilege  of  a  judicial  cession  des  biens,  was  required 
to  appear  personally  in  court,  in  the  most  humiliatinj^ 

farb,  with  his  doublet  unbraced,  and  no  hat  on  his 
ead.  Afterwards  be  was  carried  to  the  market- 
place, where  the  ccssio  was  pubhshed.  Even  the 
most  innocent  was  compelled  to  wear  a  green  bonnet, 
which  was  his  sole  protection  against  imprisonment. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  the  green  bonuet  fell 
into  disuse  in  the  case  of  innocent  aebtors. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  pVocess  of  cessio  bO' 
norum  is  competent  only  before  the  supreme  court ; 
and  the  privilege  is  granted  only  to  those  against 
whom  no  fraud  can  be  proved.  The  debtor  must 
have  been  a  month  in  prison,  at  the  time  of  bringing 
bis  process.  The  cessio,  both  by  the  civil  and  Scot* 
bw,  operates  only  as  a  security  against  imprisonment* 
and  not  as  an  extinction  of  the  debt ;  for  if  the  debt- 
or acquire  any  estate,  subsequently  to  his  release,  it 
may  be  attached  by  his  creditors^o— Persons  liberated 
on  a  ctstio  bonoruntf  are  obliged  to  wear  a  particu. 
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Ur  dress,  called  the  dytvurt  habit,  unless  the  court 
dispense  with  this  mark  of  ignominy,  which  they  ge- 
nerally do.  See  Heineccius  ad  Pandect,  lib.  xlii.  tit. 
S  ;  Erskinc's  Jnsi.  of  lite  Law  of  Scotland,  book  iv. 
tit.  3.  §  26,  27.;  Bell's  Cowmcnt.  on  the  Bankr.  Latiy, 
b6ok  V.  ch.  5.     (z) 

CESSION,  in  a  legal  sense,  signifies  an  act 
whereby  a  person  surrenders  up,  and  tran&mite  to 
another,  a  right  which  belonged  to  himself. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  law,  cesxion  denotes  the  void- 
ing of  one  benefice  by  taking  another.  For,  by 
statute  21  Hen.  Vlll.,  if  any  one  having  a  bene- 
^e  of.  L.  8  pet'  annum,  or  upv^ards,  according  to 


the  present  valustton  in  the  kingf*«  book*,  accept* 
of  any  other,  without  dispensation,  the  first  shall  be 
adjudged  void  by  cession.  When  an  incumbent  is 
made  a  bishop,  all  the  benefices  he  before  held  be- 
come void  by  consecration,  unless  he  obtain  a  dis- 
pensation. When  a  benefice  becomes  void  by  con- 
secration, the  king  is  entitled  to  present,  for  that 
time,  who  ever  happens  to  be  patron  :  In  the  case 
of  voidance  by  cession,  thepatron  may  present,    (r) 

CESTRUM,  a  genus  of^  plants  of^  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Bota.vv,  p.  1*8, 

CESTUS.     See  the  article  ATHLeT.z»  vol.  lu/ 
p.  47. 
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A- lie  animals  called  Cetacca,  or  Cetaceous  Animals, 
constitute  the  last  order  of  the  class  Mammaua,  or 
mammiferous  animals,  in  most  of  the  modem  systems 
of  Zoology  ;  especially  in  those  of  Linnei  Blumen- 
bach,  and  Cuvier;  while,  in  the  writings  of  the  older 
naturalists,  tliey  have  been  regarded  as  an  order  of 
fishes.  A  more  attentive  examination  of  their  inti- 
mate strticture  has,  however,  proved  the  impropriety 
o{  both  tlicse  arrangements ;  and  seems  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  forming  these  animals  into  a  distinct 
and  independent  class. 

Thev  resemble  fishes  in  almost  nothing  but  their 
habitntion  ;  while  they  are  distinguished  from  those- 
animals  by  the  structure  of  their  ntlantal  or  anterior 
extremities  ;  by  the  form  and  position  of  their  tail  ; 
by  their  mode  of  breatliing  ;  and  by  producing  their 
young  alive,  and  suckling  them  by  teats.  On  thp 
other  hand,  while  they  possess  the  respiratory  and 
generative  organs  of  quadrupeds,  they  are  essentially 
discrimioated  from  these  by  the  form  of  their  bo- 
dies ;  by  their  tot^  want  of  tacral  extremities,  or 
hind  feet ;  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  tail  j 
and  by  that  charaeterntic  mechanism  attached  to 
their  organs  of  respiration,  which  gives  them  the 
power  of  ejecting  through  appropriate  outlets  the 
water  received  into  their  mouths  while  swimming,  or 
seizing  their  prey. 

Cfixoi.ooY,  then,  is  that  department  of  ZnoLoor, 
which  treats  of  the  structure,  economy,  and  history 
of  cetaceous  animals,  or  of  whales.,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  deep,  which  resemble  these  in  anatomical 
structure. 

As  few  of  tlicse  animals  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients,  we  meet  with  hut  little  respecting 
ihtm  in  the  writings  of  the  first  naturalists.  Both 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  however,  mention  several  of 
those  species  wiih  which  we  are  now  roost  intimately 
acquainted.  Thus,  the  former,  in  his  Historia  yfni' 
malimn,  Itb.  iii.  cap.  12;  speaks  of  the  great  or  Greene 
fand  udtale,  under  the  name  M^vrrtxiin,  while,  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  his  sixth  book,  he  treats  of  the 
Dolphin,  Ativfn,  and  the  Porpesse,  ftixuitti.  Though 
this  writer  gives  us  buA  an  imperfect  account  of  all 
those  species,  and  nuxes  a  good  deal  of  the  marvel- 
lous  with  his  descriptions,  he  is  much  more  to  be  re. 
bed  on  than  any  of  his  successors  of  the  ancient 
flchool.  In  particular,  liis  natural  history  of  tha 
Jolpbin  is  the  most  faithful  of  any  that  we  find  in 


ancient  writers,  and  proves,  that  Aristotle,  eitbfr  q^j^m 
from  his  own  observation,  or  that  of  his  assittanta,    w-^ 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  true  form  and  manoen 
of  tbe  animal  which  he  describes.  | 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Elder  PKny  aboi:    '  ' 

in  observations  on  several  species  of  whales,  espe, 
ly  the  great  whcde,  which  he  describes  in  the  S7i!i 
chapter  of  his  eleventh  book,  under  the  name  of 
Mnsctdus ;  the  Dolphin  {Delpfiinus),  lib.  ix.  cap.  9.; 
the  Porpesse  {Tiirgio),  in  the  8th  ch. ;  and  the  Gram* 
pus  (Orcrt),  in  the  6tli  chap,  of  the  same  book.  We 
are  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  modern  wliUN 
are  correct  in  assigning  the  Muscuhis  of  Pliny  as  a 
*ynonime  of  the  MySticete,  or  great  whale ;  for  be 
speaks  of  the  former  as  pnfccding  another  specie*i 
which  he  calls  Laltcna,  by  way  of  leader  ;  and,  in  se- 
veral parts  of  his  work,  he  denominates  the  largest 
species  of  whale  Cete.  The  descriptions  and'rris- 
tions  of  .Pliny,  respecting  these  animals,  are  exceed- 
ingly fanciful,  and  show  that  disposition  towards  tha 
marvellous  for  which  this  nnturahst  is  bo  celebrated. 
His  account  of  the  dolphin,  in  particular,  it  little 
better  than  a  collection  of  fables,  gleaned  from  tlie 
poets  and  travellers  of  the  time  ;  but,  on  the  otber 
hand,  hia  account  of  the  grampus,  and  the  contoti 
between  this  species  and  the  large  whales,  is  very  re 
spectablc,  and  tolerably  authentic. 

Among  the  earlier  naturalists  of  modern  ttnw% 
many  have  treated,  more  or  less  minutely,  of  ceta- 
ceous animals,  as  Aldrovandi,  in  that  part  of  \in 
general  work  entitled  Ceta  ;  Gcjiicr,  in  his  woek  De 
Piscibns ;  Johnston,  in  his  Hittoria  Naturalis  Dt 
Piscibiis  et  Cetis  ;  and  Rondelet,  in  his  Hisioirt  da 
Poiisom.  Of  these,  the  most  respectable  is  Roadf* 
let,  whose  work  is  still  quoted  with  approbation  bj 
most  iucceeding  writers.  He  does  not,  bo«e«cr« 
add  much  to  our  stock  of  information  reapectiag 
the  number  of  *pccies,  though  he  mentions  •oae, 
especially  the  Gibftar,  not  kno^im  to  the  older  natu- 
ralists. The  work  of  Aldrovandi  is  perhaps  the  aoft 
imperfect  and  inaccurate  of  the  four.  He  qootca 
largely,  and  apparently  with  implicit  credit,  from 
thie  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  even  from 
the  fictions  of  the  poets. 

Among  the  naturalists  of  the  17th  cenN"->r    ■«  931^ 
may  mention  three  of  our  counlryrncn  of  di 
ed  eminence  in  most  branches  of  t'  -  -'■-•■   ... —  .."* 
lughby,  Ray,  and  Sibbald.     Mr  ^  y't  work, 
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Dt  Ilhtoria  Piscium,  edited  by  his  friend  Ray,  con- 
tains many  valuable  remarks  on  cetaceous  animali, 
especially  on  the  greol  whaUy  the  dolphin,  the  por- 
pesse,  and  the  grampus.  This  learned  writer  was  one 
of  the  first  to  mark  distinctly,  the  similarity  of  aoa* 
tomical  structure  in  whales  and  quadrupeds. 

Ray,  in  his  Synopsis  Piscium,  follows  his  prede- 
cessors in  natural  history,  in  the  error  of  including 
cetacea  among  fishes,  though  he  seems  to  be  among 
the  first  that  have  doubfed  of  its  propriety.  His 
reasons  for  this  arrangement,  from  wTiich  we  infer 
bis  hesitation,  are,  that  the  form  of  their  bodies 
agrees  with  that  of  fish  ;  that  they  are  entirely  na- 
ked, or  covered  only  with  a  smooth  skin  ;  and  that 
they  lire  entirely  in  the  water,  and  have  all  the  ac. 
tions  of  fish.  Now,  in  this  last  circumstance,  our 
distinguished  naturalist  is  mistaken  ;  and,  as  he  found 
iheir  mode  of  respiration  formed  to  his  arrangement 
an  objection  not  easily  to  be  overcome,  he  divides 
fishes  into  those  that  breathe  by  lungs  (pulmone  rc' 
spirantet),  and  those  that  breathe  by  gilis  {^bronchus 
respirantes) ;  thus  estabhshing  the  former  of  these 
sections,  for  the  purpose  of  including  the  cetaceous 
animals.  The  number  of  species  enumerated  by  Ray 
is  considerable,  and  he  has  noticed  almost  all  those 
which  have  occasionally  been  thrown  ob  the  coasts 
of  our  islands. 

The  nrst  work  of  any  distinguished  eminence  as  a 
separate  treatise  on  cetaceous  animals,  is  the  Phalain- 
ologia  Nova  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  first  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1692,  and  reprinted  in  London  so 
lately  as  1773.  In  this  work,  the  writer  professes  to 
describe  the  rarer  species  of  whales  that  had  been 
cast  on  the  shores  oi  Scotland,  distinguishing  them 
according  to  their  natural  characters  into  genera  and 
species,  and  adding  some  observations  on  the  nature^ 
origin,  and  use  of  spermaceti  and  ambergris.  Con- 
sidering the  time  at  which  this  was  written,  it  is  a 
valuable  work,  containing  accurate  descriptions,  and, 
in  general,  judicious  remarks.  It  first  treats  of  whales 
in  general,  then  distinguishes  these  into  such  as  have 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  such  as  have  teeth  only  in  the  lower 
jaw,  and  such  as  want  teeth  altogether,  the  proper 
Balttnce.  He  particularly  describes  the  grampus ;  the 
smn/t spermaceti mfiale,  or  round-headed  cachalot ;  the 
hlack-neaded  spermaceti  tuliale^  or  great-headed  ca- 
chalot ;  the  Ingh.Jtnned  cachalot  of  Pennant  j  the 
common  or  Greenland  whale ;  thf  pike- headed  whale  j 
and  the  round  lipped  whale. 

As  far  as  Sir  Robert  depends  on  hii  own  observa- 
tions, we  believe  he  is  in  general  perfectly  correct  ; 
and  his  work  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
treatises  on  cetology,  and  far  superior  to  any  thing 
that  appeared  on  the  subject  for  nearly  100  years  af- 
ter wards. 

Early  in  the  18th  century,  Artedi,  theinend  and 
companion  of  Linnc,  composed  his  Synopsis  Tit- 
cium,  into  which  he  has  introduced  the  cetaceous  ani- 
mals as  an  order  of  fishes,  and  where  he  has  distin- 
guished a  greater  number  of  species  than  had  been 
enumerated  before.  His  specific  characters  are,  in 
general,  highly  expressive,  and  very  accurate,  though, 
in  describing  the  grampus  as  having  broad  serrated 

t      teeth,  {dentiltut  latis  serralis,)  a  mistake  into  which 

W     L}on<^  has  also  fallen,  he  seems  to  have  copied  the 

■      erroneous  account  of  Rondelet. 

L Among  the  last  writers  who  have  cooudered  the 
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cetacea  as  an  order  of  fishes,  is  Mr  Pennant,  Tirho,  in  Cetology. 
the  third  volume  of  his  British  Zoology,  describee  ^"^^» 
twelve  species  of  these  animals  as  his  first  division  of  "<*■"*• 
fishes,  under  the  title  of  cetaceous  Jish.  His  princi- 
pal reason  for  this  arrangement  is,  that  in  this  way 
we  preserve  entire  the  chain  of  beings,  since  as  the 
seals  and  manali  resemble  quadrupeds  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  fore  feet,  and  hshes  in  the  structure  of 
their  taili  so  cetaceous  animals  resemble  the  manati 
in  the  former  circumstance,  and,  still  more  than  they, 
resemble  fishes  in  the  form  of  their  body,  and  struc- 
ture of  their  tail.  Pennant  has  borrowed  much  ot 
his  information  from  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  work,  and 
ha3  also  gleaned  freely  both  from  the  ancients,  and 
from  some  modem  histories  and  voyages,  as  Dale'i 
Account  of  Harwich;  Marten's  Histon/  of  Spitzbef- 
gen  i  Crantz's  Greenland;  and  Borlase's  Account  of 
Comnall.  In  one  instance,  the  blunt-headed  cacha- 
lot,  he  seems  to  have  described  entirely  from  his  own- 
observation,  and  has  gpven  a  figure  of  the  animal  and 
its  teeth. 

The  most  complete  and  scientific  work  on  cetolo-  La  C^pi^*  - 
gy,  is  undoubtedly  the  Histoire  NaturelU  des  C'e- 
faces  of  La  Copede,  published  at  Paris  in  ito  in  the 
year  180+,  (12th  year  of  the  republic.)  John  Hun- 
ter had  given  the  best  account  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  these  animals,  in  the  77th  volume  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  and  Bonnaterre  had  - 
described,  in  a  masterly  manner,  their  natural  histo- 
ry, iu  that  department  of  the  Encyclopedic  Methodiqite 
allotted  to  Cetology  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  La  Ce- 
pede  to  bring  together  every  thing  valuable  that  had 
been  written  on  tne  subject  ;  to  reduce  it  to  form  and 
method}  andimprovethe  whole  by  systematic  arrange- 
ment, and  animated  description.  He  has  distributed 
the  thirty-four  species  (or  varieties)  of  ce/ocea,  which 
he  describes,  into  two  orders,  tlie  toothless  and  the 
toothed.  Of  the  former,  he  makes  two  tribes  and 
eight  spedcs  ;  of  the  latter,  eight  tribes  and  twenty- 
six  species.  His  division  of  the  genera,  of  which  we 
shall  say  more  presently,  is  certainly  more  accurate 
and  scientific  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  in« 
asmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  anatomical  differences ; 
and  though  his  generic  and  specific  characters  are  of- 
ten unnecessarily-long,  and  involve  circumstances  that  ^ 
are  implied  in  the  preceding  characters  of  the  or'  ,  • 
der,  or  the  genus,  they  are  more  accurate  and  more 
descriptive  than  those  of  any  other  author  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted. 

These  are  the  principal  writers  on  zoology  who 
have  treated  on  cetaceous  animals  ;  but  there  are  se- 
veral works  on  the  productions  of  particular  countries, 
which  contain  useful  or  curious  information  on  the 
same  subject.  Of  these,  we  shall  notice  a  few  of  the 
most  respectable,  and  thus  conclude  our  historical 
sketch  of  celological  writers. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  the  History  of  I(fe-  -Anderson'i' 
land,  drawn  up  by  John  Anderson,  a  German  natu-  l"^*** 
ralist  of  considerable  reputation.     He  has  described 
several  species  that  were  little  known  before  his  time, 

Earticularly  the  nordcaper,  or  Iceland  whale,  the 
Hobbeji^an,  or  scrag  whale,  and  the  Jupiter Jish,  or 
pike-headed  whale  :  and  he  has  interspersed  some 
amusing  particulars  respecting  their  manners,  and  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Icelanders  in  taking  them» 
though  these  latter  cannot  always  be  received  with  . 
implicit  credit. 
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Cetology.  Frederic  Marteoft,  another  German,  published  an 
account  of  Spiizbergen  and  the  neighbouring  arctic 
regions,  which  ia  frequently  referred  to  by  Pennant 
and  other  zoological  writers,  particularly  as  contain- 
ing the  best  account  of  the  gibbar,  or  fin-fisb,  and 
the  btUshopft  or  beaked  whale. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  John 
Egede,  a  Danish  missionary,  who  had  passed  many 
years  in  Greenland,  successfully  labouring  for  the 
conversion  of  the  natives,  and  who  had  acquired  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  the 
country,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  publish- 
ed his  Description  of  Greenland.,  which  was  speedily 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  8vo,  with 
tolerable  plates,  in  1748.  This  work  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  black  or  Greenland  whale,  thejin^fisk, 
and  the  narwhal,  or  unicorn  ^^h,  which,  though  not 
very  particular,  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of 
his  predecessors. 

The  Hiatorif  of  Greenland^  in  two  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  German  by  Darid  Crantz,  a  missionary  of 
the  United  Brethren,  in  1765,  and  translated  into 
English  in  1767,  gives  the  best  account  of  the  natu- 
ral history  of  those  frozen  regions.  This  account  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  first  volume,  which  contains  de- 
scriptions of  13  species  of  cetaceous  animals.  Only  two 
of  these,  however,  the  while  fixh  and  t\vi porpesse^  ai*e 
described  from  the  author's  own  observations ;  the 
account  of  the  real  being  copied  from  Marten's  Spitz- 
hergent  Anderson's  Icelatid,  and  similar  works  of  esta- 
blished reputation. 

In  175-1,  Erich  Pontoppidan,  bishop  of  Bergen, 
published,  in  the  Danish  language,  his  Natural  His* 
lory  of  Norway,  of  which  an  English  translation  ap- 
peared at  London  in  1755.  The  second  part  of  this 
work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  zoology,  and  contains 
many  particulars  respecting  some  of  the  cetacea,  as 
the  huatjixh^  or  great  whale,  the  nebbckual,  or  beak- 
ed whale,  the  nanval.,  or  sea  unicorn,  and  the  mart' 
viitt  or  porpesse.     His  account  of  the  great  whale  is 
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very  minute,  and  tolerably  acctintet  tboogb,  Uke 
most  of  the  good  bishop's  relations,  it  sometime*  m> 
vours  too  much  of  the  marvellous  to  be  received  with* 
out  limitations.  His  description  of  a  bladder  bencsth 
the  back  bone,  by  means  of  which  the  whale  reudcn 
himself  more  or  less  buoyant ;  and  his  accsunt  of 
the  **  terrible  roar"  sent  forth  by  this  atkimal  who4 
bitten  by  the  *^fc^A«^crcn,  (gladiators,)  or  wbea 
ready  to  burst  from  repletion  after  a  full  meal  of  hcrw 
rings,  arc  erroneous.  His  figures  are  worse  cbaa  kit 
descriptions  ;  for  by  way  of  representing  the  Gnea* 
land  whale,  he  gives  a  bad  6gMre  of  the  cachalot, 
and  his  figure  of  the  narwhal  has  the  6o^  spirfel* 
ly  twisted  as  well  as  the  horn. 

Among  the  British  FauneTt  we  may  partteuliciy 
notice  Dale's  History  of  Harwich,  Borlaae's  tHatoty 
of  Cornwail,  with  two  works  of  our  contemporaries, 
Neill's  Tout  to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  IHamU,  asd 
Fleming's  Natural  History  of  the  Zeilmnd  Itlandt. 
The  fonner  of  these  two  Last  works  contains  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  a  species  or  variety  of  the  dol- 
phin tribe,  called  by  the  Scottish  islanders  the  ca'ia^ 
■whale,  and  the  latter  notices  the  several  speciea  of  or- 
taceous  animals  that  have  appeared  on  the  shores  of 
Zetland.  Mr  Fleming  has  also  given  an  exceUcct 
account  of  a  species  of  narwhal  in  the  \fnnofr$  «f 
the  U'ernerian  Nulural  History  Society  of  £(iia> 
burgh. 

In  the  account  which  we  are  here  to  giv«  of  ceta- 
ceous animalsy  we  shall  iirst  describe  tlicir  geoesal 
structure  and  economy,  and  fchall  afterwards  giw  a 
comprehensive  view  of  each  tribe,  and  of  the  B>of<t 
important  specie.^,  distinguishing  whatever  it  oiOK 
remarkable  in  what  is  called  their  natural  bistotr*  i>* 
eluding  their  form,  size,  proportions,  and  comir; 
the  particular  situations  where  they  are  moit  geoccite 
found  ;  their  manners  and  way  of  Ufe  ;  the  enaaSP 
to  which  they  are  must  frequently  exposed  ;  and  tl* 
uses  to  which  their  spoils  have  been  applied  by  thc.r 
most  powerful  enemy,  man. 
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In  their  general  form,  these  animals  nearly  resemble 
the  ordinary  tribes  of  fishes,  and  like  these,  are  ena- 
bled, by  their  conformation,  to  move  through  the  wa- 
ter witn  great  velocity.  In  most  species  the  head  is 
conical,  and  more  or  less  pointed  at  the  snout ;  though 
the  great  spermacdi  whale,  and  some  others  of  the 
physeter  genus,  arc  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
In  most  of  them  the  head  is  extremely  large,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  and  swells  out  at  the  sides  to- 
wards the  insertion  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  head  is 
joined  to  the  body  by  a  neck,  so  short,  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  There  is  no  appearance  of  ex- 
ternal ear,  but  only  a  small  orifice,  leading  to  the  in- 
ternal organ  of  hearing.  The  eyes  are,  in  general, 
extremely  small,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal,  and  are  commonly  situated  very  far  back,  near 
the  articulation  of  the  lowtr  jaw.  There  is  always 
one  hole,  and  in  some  species  two  holes,  opening  in 
some  part  of  the  top  of  the  head,  and  serving  less  for 
nostrils  than  for  ejecting  the  water  taken  in  by  the 
animal's  mouth. 

The  body  is  more  or  less  conical  or  cylindrical,  en- 
tirely without  hair,  and  covered  with  a  thick  and  dense 


cuticle.  At  the  posterior  or  xacrtr/extremity,  the  body 
terminates  in  a  forked  tail,  that  is  flattened  oorixoptlj- 
ly,  and  is  very  strong  and  muscular.  In  some  spccin 
there  is  a  fin,  in  others  a  protuberance,  on  the  top  of 
the  back,  and  all  of  them  have  two  merabert»,  ooeoo 
each  side  of  the  chest,  which  are  usually  denonttoaied 
pectoral fu8\  but  are  better  entitled  to  the  oBtneof 
sivi-nming  paws,  as  they  nearly  resemble  the  txtlaiM 
extremities,  or  fore  feet  of  seals  and  walrusae*.  ThtM 
animals  have  evident  external  organs  of  reproductia«t 
and  in  the  males  especially  these  arc  somctiTDCS  vwy 
large  and  prominent. 

Sect.  I.    Motion, 

The  motive  organs  of  cetaceous  animals  htft 
many  striking  peculiarities.  The  skeletoa  has  its 
parts  joined  together  in  such  a  manner,  and  is  to 
deeply  imbedded  within  the  fat  and  tnuscJea,  that  it 
does  not,  as  in  quadrupeds,  much  inBueocc  or  dis* 
criminate  the  external  form  of  the  animaL  TBe  booc* 
have  a  very  loose  and  coarse  texture*  so  that  tlia 
fibres  are  readily  distinguished,  even  oa  a  tuperficial 
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view  ;  and  in  tonne,  at  tbeJAW  and  ribs,  easily  IcNJscned, 
and  rendered  extremely  obvious  by  maceration.  None 
of  the  bones  liave  any  medullary  cavity.  Though 
the  neck  in  these  animals  appears  extremely  short 
exteroallyt  that  part  of  the  skeleton  it  composed  of  the 
tame  number  of  bones  as  in  quadrupeds,  namely  seven ; 
though  in  some  of  them,  as  the  dolphin  and  jxtrpeste, 
the  ivro  next  the  head,  and  in  others,  as  the  several 
apecics  of  physeter,  the  six  last,  or  sacral  verlebrct, 
are  united  or  anchylosed.  Thus  in  the  two  former 
species,  there  can  be  no  rotatory  motion  between  the 
head  and  neck ;  and  in  the  physrier  tribe,  the  mO' 
lions  of  the  head  must  be  exceedingly  obscure.  The 
■umber  of  joints  composing  the  back  differs  consi- 
derably in  these  animal*.  Some,  as  the  dolphin  and 
porj^estCt  have  thirteen;  others,  as  the  pi/ccd-tvhaU, 
only  twelve.  The  number  of  ribs  also  varies,  de- 
pending on  that  of  the  dor&al  verlebrce.  In  some 
•pedes  Mr  John  Hunter  distinguished  eighteen  ribs 
on  each  side;  while  in  some  epermaccti  whales,  thrown 
tahore  on  the  coast  of  France,  there  were  only  eight 
nbs  on  a  tide. 

There  is  no  pelvis  in  the  skeleton  of  these  animals, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  distinguish  the  lum- 
bar vertebrat  from  those  of  the  coccyx  or  tail.  Id 
maoy  species,  these  sacral  or  posterior  vertebra  are 
very  numerous.  Thus,  in  the  dolphin  and  porpes'ie, 
thcT  citceed  fifty.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  cetaceous  animals  is,  the  atlantal  extre- 
mities or  tnimmitig  parvs,  whose  bones  in  number 
and  articulation  nearly  resemble  those  of  man.  We 
can  clearly  distinguish  a  scapula  or  blade  bone,  an 
httmerus  or  shoulder- bone,  two  bones  similar  to  those 
of  the  fore  arm,  and  a  hand  consisting  of  five  fingers. 
AU  these  bones  are,  however,  much  flattened,  and 
susceptible  of  but  little  motion  on  each  other;  though 
they  are  so  connected  by  means  of  cartilage,  that  the 
whole  number  possesses  considerable  pUability  and 
power  of  general  motion. 

The  flesh  which  covers  the  skeleton  is  of  a  red  co- 
lour, and  nearly  n^sembles  (hat  of  the  horse  and  cotv^ 
It  is  in  general  hard,  firm,  dry,  and  tendinous.  The 
muscles  of  these  animals  soon  lose  their  fibrous  tex- 
ture after  death,  speedily  running  into  putrefaction  ; 
though  this  change  is  apparent,  more  from  the  change 
of  texture,  than  from  the  disagreeable  odour  which 
the  flesh  exhales.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
muscular  system  is  that  which  gives  motion  to  the 
tail.  This  organ  is  composed  of  two  oval  lobes, 
formed  of  three  layers  of  tendmous  fibres,  of  which 
the  two  external  or  peripheral  layers  have  a  direction 
similar  to  that  of  the  lobes,  and  are  crossed  by  those 
of  the  internal  or  central  layers.  By  means  of  this 
structure,  the  tail  in  these  animals  is  susceptible  of 
very  extensive  and  rapid  motion,  and  not  only  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  fin,  to  impel  the  animal  forwards, 
but  furnishes  him  with  a  most  formidable  and  effec- 
tisal  offensive  weapon.  Indeed  the  force  of  the  tail, 
in  the  larger  species,  where  it  sometimes  measures 
above  20  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  lube  to  that  of  the 
other,  is  »o  great,  that  a  single  stroke  with  it,  well 
aimed,  is  sufficient  to  cut  a  boat  in  two,  or  sink  it  to 
the  bottom. 

Wlien  we  consider  the  enormous  bulk  of  some 
species  of  whales,  we  ahall  be  surprised  at  the  celeri- 
ty with  which  they  make  way  through  the  water. 
It  is  computed  by  tlic  French  oaturaltsts,  that  some 


of  them  are  capable  of  rushing  through  33  feet  in  a    Ceteiogr- 
second  of  time,  and  that,  supposing  them  to   move  ^^^T^ 
with  a  uniform  and  uninterrupted  motion,  23  days 
would  be  sufficient  for  enabling  them  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe. 

Sect.  II.     Of  Sensation. 

The  brain  in  these  animals  has  pretty  much  ttie  Brjirw 
same  structure  as  that  of  quadrupeds,  though  in  most 
of  the  species  it  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal,  and  especially  that  of  the  head. 
It  is  proportionally  largest  in  the  porpcsse,  and 
smallest  in  the  great  spermaceti  whale.  Its  substance  • 
is  compact,  and  more  visibly  fibrous  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  animal.  The  distinction  between  cortical 
and  medullary  matter  is  well  marked,  and  of  these 
the  latter  is  very  white.  The  lateral  ventricles  and 
thalami  of  the  optic  nerves  are  large  ;  the  corpora 
striata,  small.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  in  general 
extremely  small,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
encephalon,  especially  in  the  dolphin,  where  the  latter 
is  to  the  former  at  15  to  1.  The  spinal  marrow  is 
comparatively  small,  though  in  some  species,  as  the 
large  spermaceti  whale,  it  is  proportionally  very  large. 
In  structure  it  agrees  with  that  of  quadrupeds. 

The  nerves  of  CETACEA  differ  liltJe  from  those  of  Nerve% 
other  MAMMALIA,  except  that  the  olfactory  nerves  arc 
wanting,  and  their  office  seems  to  be  suppUed  by  the  • 
first  branch  of  x\iejij)h  pair. 

It  is  probable  that  these  animals  possess  none  of  External 
the  external  senses  in  any  exquisite  degree,  except  '^°***" 
that  of  sight.    In  many,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sense 
of  smelling  were  entirely  wanting ;  and  by  reason  of 
their  defect  in  external  auditory  organs,  their  hearing 
cannot  be  acute. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  animals  possess  any  FecUag.  - 
particular  organ  of  feeling;  for  though  the  swimming 
paws  are  cortjposed  of  a  great  number  of  separate 
bOnes,  these  are  neither  so  delicate,  nor  so  moveable, 
as  to  enable  the  animal  to  employ  those  members  in 
the  way  of  fingers,  though  they  are  often  used  as  a 
hand  or  arm  to  support  and  protect  their  young.  It 
is  in  the  skin,  therefore,  that  covers  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  body,  that  ilie  sense  of  touch  of  which 
these  animals  are  capable  seems  to  reside  ;  and  from 
the  numerous  papilix  which  cover  the  whole  periphe- 
ral surface  of  the  skin,  it  is  probable  that  they  pos- 
sess the  sense  of  feeling,  in  no  small  degree,  espe- 
cially considering  the  clement  in  which  they  live. 

From  the  size,  softness,  and  humidity  of  the /o«^««  Xastint 
in  these  animals,  we  may  suppose  that  they  are  by  no» 
means  defective  in  tasting,  though  this  is  a  point  that 
must  rest  entirely  on  conjecture.  The  organs  that 
appear  subservieDl  to  this  and  the  former  sense,  as 
they  are  certainly  better  adapted  for  other  purposes 
in  the  economy  of  these  animals,  will  be  considered 
more  at  large  in  future  sections. 

Thougii  there  be  no  distinguishable  organ  of  sniel'  Smetliug. 
ling  in  the  cetacea,  it  is  thought  by  some  natural- 
ists, that  the  sense  of  smelling  is  by  no  means  want* 
ing  in  these  animals  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  an  anecdote  related  by  La  C^pede. 

It  appears  pretty  certain  that  these  animals  per>i  Hearing, 
ceive  sounds,  even  though  weak,  at  a  considerable 
distance.     The  internal  structure  of  their  organs  of 
hearing  is  by  no  meant  ill  calculated  (or  receiving  im. 
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\  fetology,  pressions  from  tbc  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere.  They 
have  a  very  large  auditory  canal,  and  a  eustachian 
lube  of  great  diameter.  Besides  these,  most  species 
.possess  a  labyrinth  with  three  teviicircular  cajutby  a 
vochlea,  a  vestibule,  and  a  tympanum  lined  with  a 
membrane,  and  provided  with  little  Loncs  articulated 
together.  The  custaclitati  tube  communicates  inter- 
nally by  the  ii/mpanum  with  the  mouth,  and  ascends 
upwards  towards  the  top  of  the  spout-holes,  into  the 
cavity  of  which  it  opens  ;  and  that  part  of  it  which 
is  next  the  internal  ear,  exhibits,  on  its  inner  surface, 
a  pretty  large  hole,  or  empty  depression.  Both  the 
tube  and  its  cavities  are  lined  with  a  blackish  delicate 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that 
this  organ  assists  the  animal  in  receiving  impressions 
from  odorous  bodies.  All  the  bony  parts  of  the  in> 
temal  car  are  exceedingly  hard. 

The  element  in  which  these  animals  reside  is  well 
calculated  fur  communicating  tonorous  vibrations, 
and  it  is  probable  that  when  they  remain  in  their 
usual  position,  with  the  head,  or  at  least  the  external 
auditory  orifices,  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  their  hearing  is  much  more  acute  than  wbeo 
the  head  is  elevated  into  the  air. 
Seeing.  The  most  perfect  sensitive  organ  in  cetaceous  ani* 

mail,  is  undoubtedly  the  eye  \  for  though  this  organ 
is,  in  some  species,  extremely  small  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  the  animal,  that  of  the  largest  whale 
scarcely  exceeding  in  diameter  the  eye  of  a  bull,  yet 
its  conformation  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  quadrupeds, 
while  it  possesses,  in  common  with  that  of  fishes,  a 
peculiarity  of  structure,  for  the  greater  refraction  of 
the  rays  of  light. 

We  have  already  remarked  (See  AnvtomV,  Part 
II.  vol.  ii.  p.  IS  )  the  unusual  thickness  and  closely 
interwoven  fibres  of  the  sclerotic  coal  of  the  eye  in 
these  animals,  and  their  want  of  lachrymal  glands  or 
^ucts.  We  may  add,  that  the  union  between  the 
sclerotic  coat  and  the  cornea  is  much  closer  than  in 
quadrupeds,  consisting  of  long  and  very  delicate  fila* 
ments,  that  penetrate  the  «ubBtance  of  each  membrane^ 
and  fasten  them  together;  that  the  (ibrous  and  vascu- 
lar structure  of  the  choroid  coat  is  extremely  evi- 
dent ;  and  that  the  crystalline  lens,  like  that  of  fish- 
es  is  nearly  spherical. 

Sect.  III.     Digestion, 

-.      j  The  digestive  organs  of  cetaceous  animals  differ 

very  considerably,  according  to  the  food  on  which 
they  live,  and  their  manner  of  seizing  it.  Those  of 
matlicatioTii  in  particular,  are  so  various,  as  to  consti- 
tute the  principal  dtifcrences  that  discriminate  the  or- 
ders and  genera. 

Mouth.  '^^^  general  form  of  the  mouth  is  very  different  in 

different  species.  lo  some,  as  the  dolphin,  and  moat 
of  its  congeners,  it  is  long,  narrow,  and  shallow  ; 
while  in  others,  as  the  proper  whaki  and  cachalott,  it 
is  nearly  of  an  oval  form,  and  often  extr<rraely  broad 
and  deep.  The  opening  of  the  jaws  in  the  btdasuct 
and  the  cachalott  is  exceedingly  wide,  so  as,  in  some 
of  the  former,  to  admit  of  several  men  entering  erect 
the  open  mouth,  and  ttandiug  upright  within  the  ca- 
vity. 

^Wk  The  form  and  proportions  of  ihejaws  are  very  va- 

riout.  In  some,  they  are  nearly  of  th..>  same  length  \ 
while  in  otheri,  the  lower  jaw  extend?  beyoad  the  up« 


per,  or  lies  within  it  as  in  a  groove.  Sometimei  the 
snout,  formed  by  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  jawv, 
is  pointed  ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  more  or  less  rouod 
■and  ubtuse. 

In  those  CETACEA.  that  have  many  teeth  in  both 
Jaws,  the  teeth  are  so  situated,  as,  when  the  javm  are 
close,  to  lock  into  each  other.  They  arc  most  ni>- 
merous  in  the  dolphin,  in  which  some  naturalists  hast 
reckoned  above  180,  while  others  saw  only  about  40 
in  both  jnw8,-^a  difference  which  probably  depends  on 
■the  age  of  the  animal.  They  are  almost  always  cy- 
lindrical, or  rather  conical.  Mr  Hunter  describes 
-them  as  composed  of  a  double  cone,  one  part  of  which 
extends  beyond  the  gum,  while  the  other  constitutes 
the  fang  by  which  they  are  inserted  in  the  Jaw.  in 
some  species^  as  the  dolphins,  they  are  straight,  and 
more  or  less  pointed  ;  in  others,  as  the  cachalot!,  they 
«re  usually  curved  and  obtuse. 

The  formation  and  progress  of  the  teeth,  in  these 
animals,  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  quadniprda. 
They  seem  to  be  formed  within  the  gum,  and  cither 
to  sink  thence  into  the  sockets,  or  remain  fixed  till 
these  latter  rise  to  inclose  them.  As  in  other  aai- 
mals,  the  number  of  the  teeth  seems  to  increase  aa 
•the  jaws  advance  in  length,  though  Mr  Hur 
opinion,  that  they  do  not,  hke  quadrupeds,  t' 
teeth.     Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  399. 

Most  naturalists  describe  the  body  projecting  firom 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  narnhnl  as  a  toothy  though  it  Fi{>t 
appears  to  us  to  have  very  little  analogy  to  the«e  or* 
gaiis,  and  certainly  does  not  assist  in  the  proceM  o^ 
mastication.  It  is  clearly  a  horn  or  ttak,  aitnllar  lo 
■those  of  the  elephant  and  other  quadrupeds,  and  » 
calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  oi  an  o^ciuiv«  aad 
a  defensive  weapon. 

The  (mloTHar,  instead  of  teeth>  have  a  ctsnooa  ap* 
paratus,  consisting  of  homy  plates,  with  fringed  or 
hairy  borders  hanging  from  the  edge  of  the  oppiT 
jaw.  The  description  given  of  this  substance  by  dif* 
ferent  naturalists,  varies  in  several  respects  ;  but  the 
most  accurate  account  appears  to  be  that  of  Cuvier, 
which  is  as  follows  : — ^ 

The  maxillak-y  and  palatine  bones«  in  this  tribe, 
form  on  their  inferior  surface  two  inclined  plaM*i 
which  give  to  the  palate  the  appearance  of  the  roof 
of  a  house  reve>-sed,  and  their  two  surface*  are  ooa* 
cave,  It  is  to  those  that  the  laminz  of  the  wbdc* 
bone  are  attached :  these  are  all.parallei  to  each  other, 
and  have  a  transverse  direction  with  respect  to  the 
axis  of  the  body.  Several  hundred  of  laminx  XMSJ 
be  counted  on  each  side,  and  in  the  Greenland  wbaw 
they  often  exceed  10  feet  in  length.  The)'  are  fiacd 
to  the  bone  by  a  kind  of  fleshy  or  ligamentous  Mb* 
stance.  Each  lamina  presents,  on  its  internal  sid«t  ■ 
layer  of  homy  fibres,  growing  from  the  homy  ptatttt 
but  less  fine,  and  more  divided  tlian  the  plates  £pMI 
which  they  proceed.  These  fibres  extend  betmea 
the  plates,  aitd  form  a  fringe  or  loose  border  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  plates,  so  that  these  fringes  bang 
down  from  every  part  of  the  palate,  which  is  sboic 
the  toneue,  and  entirely  iavest  this  organ.  The  uae 
of  this  nurny  substance,  or  whalebone,  seems  lo  be 
to  retain,  aa  with  a  net,  those  small  animaU  which  th^ 
whales  seize  and  swallow  for  food.  AmU.  Cwmfm, 
torn.  iii.  p.  199. 

The  above  description  differs  io  aevcral  retpccU 
from  that  of  Mr  Joba  Huater,  in  the  PAiUiMfmtti 
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Transactions  For  1787,  and  from  that  piven  Ht  Mp  W. 
ScofMby,  in  the  firsf  >    V  f  :'      *,'  'the 

Wtrnetinn  Natural  I '  to 

the  description  of  the  Littct  wi :  'S-^^  blades 

of  whalebone  are  nearer  the  tl  i   the  Bnont, 

and  they  become  gradually  shorter  b-Jore  and  behind 
this  point.  They  are  curved  in  two  directions,  both 
longitudinally  from  the  gidcs  to  the  centre  of  the 
mouth,  and  tran«veriely.  The  whalebone  is  covered 
below  by  the  under  or  basilar  lips,  which,  when  the 
mouth  is  shut,  overlap  the  upper  part  in  a  squamous 
manner. 

The  plates  of  tvhalehwe  are  of  a  black  colour, 
mdttled  with  shades  of  a  lighter  hue  ;  but  they  often 
appear  of  a  greyish  cast,  from  the  thin  skin  with 
which  they  are  invested,  and  wliich  is  of  tliis  latter 
colour. 

The  tongue  of  these  animals  is  most  remarkable 
for  its  size,  being  comparatively  large  in  all  the  spe- 
cies, but  particularly  do  in  the  baltrna'.  In  sub- 
stance it  varies  in  the  different  tribes,  being  of  a  firm 
texture  in  the  porpesse,  grampus,  and  other  dolphins, 
but  soft  and  spongy  in  the  proper  whales.  In  these 
latter  the  tongue,  both  in  size  and  substance,  has 
been  compared  to  a  feather  bed.  It  is  composed 
partly  of  muscle,  and  partly  of  fat,  with  which  it  so 
abounds  in  the  balancBy  .is  often  to  produce  several 
tons  of  oil.  In  Some  species  it  is  covered  with  a  fine 
smooth  skin,  while  io  others  it  is  rendered  rough  on 
the  surface  by  numerous  papillary  protuberances.  It 
is  usually  pointed  at  the  anterior,  or  aiUinial  extre- 
mity, and  serrated  on  the  edges.  It  projects  most  in 
ihone  species  that  are  furnished  with  teeth. 

The  resophagus,  or  gvaWtX  of  cetaceous  animals,  has, 
with  respect  to  its  general  structure,  been  sufRciently 
described  under  Couiparatice  Anatomy.  Its  dia- 
meter differs  considerably  in  different  species.  In 
the  Greenland  whale,  the  largest  of  the  class,  it  is 
so  small,  as  with  difficulty  to  admit  the  passage  of  a 
hen's  egg,  while  in  the  piked  whale  it  has  been  ob- 
servrd  fi\  inches  wide,  and  ip  some  other  species  it  is 
jjfobably  much  wider.  It  is  proportionally  widest 
in  the  dolphin  tribe,  especially  in  the  dolphin  and  the 
porpesse. 

The  cetacea  resemble  the  rumJoating  quadrupeds 
in  the  complicated  structure  of  Ificir  stomach.    This 
organ  consists  of  four,  and  sometimes   five  distinct 
cavities,  connected  with  each  other  in  a  manner  some- 
what different  from  those  of  the  ruminating  quadru- 
peds.     In  the  dohJihi  and  porprsse.   (which  we  may 
quote  as  among  the  most  familiar  and  procurable  ex- 
amples.)  tlie  first  Monach  is  the  most  extensive,  and 
of  an  oval  form,  h.iving  on  i^^  central  surface  thick 
circumvoluti'.ins,  and  elevated  ridges   round  the  ori- 
fice, by  which  it  communicates  with  the  second  sto- 
mach ;  thus  preventing  the  return  of  the  food  from 
the  latter  into  the  former.     The  second  stomach  is 
also  oval,  and  rathtr  lesi  than  the  first ;  marked  in- 
timally  with  longitudiikal  rounded  channels,  united 
by  others  that  cross  them  transversely,  like  the  fin- 
jjcrs  of  the  two  hnnds  when  joined  together.     Bc- 
Iwecn  the  second  and  the  first  stomach,  and  btlwctn 
the  former  and  the  third,  there  is  a   short  daniil, 
which  forms  a  narrow  passage  from  the  ope  to  the 
otheK     The  third  stomach  is  lengthened  out  like  aij 
iote«tioe»  and  curved  in  the  form  of  an  w  ;  its  sides 
arc  much  finer  than  thoSe  of  the  two  preceding,  and 
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its  central  or  internal  surface  is  smootli,  soft,  and  Cetolnpy. 
without  wrinkles.  Its  outlet  into  the  fourth  stomach  '""'V™^ 
is  contracted  by  a  sort  of  pad,  formed  by  the  three 
membranes.  The  fourth  stomach  is  the  least  of  all 
in  capacity ;  it  is  short  and  small  externally,  and  it* 
structure  appears  the  same  with  that  of  the  third. 
Its  outlet  is  marked  by  a  simple  structure,  without 
any  elevation  or  valvular  fold. 

The  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  usually  very  long,  intesiinef. 
and  the  folds  of  its  central  membrane  remarkably  dis- 
tinct and  protuberant,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  ca- 
vity of  a  cellular  structure,  the  folds  acting  as  so 
many  valves  that  impel  the  contents  forward,  but 
prevent  thuir  return.  The  distinction  into  small  and 
great  intestines  is  also  very  evident.  The  most  sa- 
cral part  of  the  intestines,  or  rectum,  appears  con- 
tracted, is  glandular,  and  covered  by  a  soft  cuticle, 
and  its  termmation  in  the  anvt  is  very  smaU. 

The  food  of  cetaceous  animals  is  different,  accord-  Food  of 
tng  as  they  are  furnished  with  teeth,  or  destitute  of  Ceucea. 
these  organs.  The  dolphin  tribe  live  on  various  spe- 
cies of  fish,  especially  cod-fi8h,^a/-/!»A,  and  dogjish. 
Some  of  the  more  ravenous  of  this  tribe,  as  the 
grampuSf  will  prey  on  others  of  their  own  tribe,  and 
will  even  attack  the  larger  whales,  and  suck  tlieir 
blood.  Those  of  the  physeter  tribe,  or  the  sperma- 
o'fi  nhales,  are  said  to  feed  on  the  smaller  of  the 
dolphin  tribe,  and  on  sea/ji ;  znd  the  large  spermaceti 
U'/iaU  is  said  to  pursue  with  avidity  the  shark,  which 
is  supposed  to  constitute  a  great  part  of  his  natural 
food.  The  balctfiee  and  the  narwhals  live  chiefly  on 
various  species  of  mollttscOt  such  as  actiiiue  and  me- 
dusa!, though  some  of  them  certainly  devour  large 
quantities  of  herrings^  and  other  smaller  fishes. 
These  they  swallow  whole. 

Sect.  IV.     Circulaihn. 

There  is  little  remarkable  in  the  conformation  of  Heart  and 
the  circulating  system  of  the  cetacea,  which  differs  arisrics. 
from  that  of  MAM  MA  r.j  A  in  few  particulars.  Their  heart 
is  proportionally  larger  and  Batter  ;  their  vena  cava 
larger;  and  the  arteries  in  many  parts  more  tortuous, 
and  more  divided. 

The  quantity  of  blood  that  circulates  within  the 
vessels  of  some  of  these  animals  is  prodigious.  It  is 
calculated,  that  in  some  of  the  larger  balznz,  tlie 
diameter  of  the  aorta  often  exceeds  18  inches,  and 
that  tiie  heart  in  these  species  is  capable  of  project- 
ing fi-om  its  ventricles  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  blood 
during  one  pulsation.  The  blood  of^cetacea  scarce- 
ly differs  in  its  nature  and  appearance  from  that  of 
quadrupeds. — Hunter,  in  PntJ.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxvii. 
p.  +16. 

'It  has  been  supposed  by  some  naturalists,  that  the  OtoI  hole 
passage  which  is  usually  found  in  the  fatiis  of  man  not  found 
and  MAMMALIA,  immediately  connecting  the  ventri-  op<o« 
cles  of  the  heart,  and  which  has  been  called  by  ana- 
tomistsyoroOTfn  ox'aley  (see  Anatomy,  vol.i.  p.809.) 
continues  open  after  birth  in  the  cetacea,  and  other 
animals  that  pass  much  of  their  lives  under  water  ; 
but  this  opinion,  at  least  virith  respect  to  the  ceta- 
cea, is  erroneous.     Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  short 
time  during  which  these  animals  can   keep  entirely 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,   (which  seldom  ex- 
ceeds twenty  minutes,)  it  must  be  evident,  that  their 
necessity  for  frequent  respiration  is  nearly  equal  to 
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that  of  quadrupeds  ;  and  that  they  therefore  potsess 
a  limtliir  system  of  circulating  and  rraptratorjr  or- 
gan*. 

Sect.  V.    RespiraUon. 

The  stnjcture  and  physiology  of  the  respiratory 
organs  in  cetaceous  animals,  deserve  particular  attea- 
tion,  as  thev  exhibit  peculiarities  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  class  of  animals,  and  are  in  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  the  cetacea  from  the  mammalia. 
Many  of  the  amphibious  quadrupeds,  especially  the 
vianaii,  have  fins  resembling  those  of  the  cetacea,  but 
none  of  them  possess  the  peculiar  ^rynj;  and  spout 
holes  of  the  latter. 
i.aryns.  I'^e  larynx  consists  of  the  same  number  of  carti- 

Isgcs  with  that  of  quadrupeds,  but  their  appearance 
and  articulation  are  somewhat  different.  In  some 
species, as  the  porpesse  and  piked  whale,the  os  hyoidcs 
consists  but  of  one  piece,  while  in  the  dolphin,  or 
bottle«nosed  whale,  it  is  composed  of  three  pieces, 
besides  two  additional  cartilages  attached  to  it  from 
above.  This  bone  has  no  attachment  to  the  head  by 
means  of  other  bones,  as  is  the  case  in  many  quadru- 
peds. The  thyroid  cartilage  differs  in  figure  in  the 
several  species,  but  in  general  it  is  broader  laterally, 
than  from  the  atlantalto  the  sacral  edge  (from  above 
dovmward).  The  cricoid  cartilage  is  broad  and  flat, 
and  deeper  bterally  and  on  its  dorsal  part,  than  on 
its  sternal  side.  It  is  extremely  thick  and  strong.  The 
two  arytenoid  cartilages  project  considerably,  and  are 
united  to  each  other  almost  to  their  extremities.  The 
epiglottis  is  sometimes  not  attached  to  the  aryte- 
noids, while  in  others  it  is  so  united  to  tlicm,  as  to 
form  with  them  a  complete  canal,  terminating  in  the 
glottis.  In  this  latter  case,  the  passage  through  the 
glottis  is  very  much  contracted,  but  below  this  con- 
traction the  trachea  swells  out  into  a  tube  of  consi- 
derable size.  From  this  peculiar  structure,  Mr  Hun- 
ter wa«  of  opinion  that  these  animals  possess  no  voice ; 
though  we  arc  assured  by  many  observers,  that  they 
emit  sounds  resembling  a  sort  of  dull  bellowing  or 
lowing, 
r.ungs.  'pijp  lungs  haveliltle  peculiar,  except  that  they  are 

long  and  thin,  and  closely  attached  both  to  the  pleura 
and  the  diaphragm.  They  are  also  not  divided  into 
lobes,  as  in  man  aud  quadrupeds^  and  are  of  a  firmer 
texture. 
B;aphragtn.  The  diaphragm  is  attached  at  its  sternal  edge  to 
the  abdominal  muscles,  whence  it  passes  obliquely 
backwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tpine  much  more 
sacrad  or  lower  than  in  quadrupeds.  This  muscle, 
and  all  those  parts  concerned  in  inspiration,  arc,  in 
the  cetacea,  exceedingly  strong. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  structure  of  the 
thorax,  which  is  aot  entirely  surrounded  by  the  ribs ; 
hence  its  cavity  is  less  easily  enlarged.  This  defect 
is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  greater  proportional  strength 
in  the  diaphragm,  which  is  hence  supposed  to  be  the 
principal  organ  of  inspiration. 
gl^^^.  What  are  called  the  spoul  hole*  or  blotv  holut  are 

holn.  ^^^  canals  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  arch  form- 

PuTK  ed  by  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  a  little  behind  that 

CXXXIII.    part  where  rises  the  protuberance  in  which  they  ler- 
'''g-  8,  9.      minate  by  the  external  orifices.     They  proceed  from 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  after  traversing  in  a  cur- 
ved direction  the  interior  of  the  skull,  open  externally 


in  some  part  of  it*  upper  iurfaec.  In  mot\  ipcdet 
the  bony  canal  is  douole,  and  in  some  the  two  parts 
oontinue  distinct  at  far  as  the  external  opetitng  •  ibia 
is  the  case  in  the  balznac.  In  most,  however,  the 
two  cajials  unite  near  the  top  of  the  head,  and  termt* 
nate  by  a. single  external  orifice.  This  (tifice  differa 
both  in  form  and  situation  in  the  severjl  tribes.  In 
the  porpesse,  grampus,  spermaceti  whate.  ard  some 
others,  the  orifice  is  transverse ;  in  the  balxnz  it  it 
longitudinal.  It  is  always  situated  on  that  part,  of 
the  head  which  i^  most  protuberant.  lo  some  tribes 
this  part  is  near  the  forehead,  in  others  near  the  mid- 
die  of  the  head.  In  some,  as  the  balxna  atid  phyu- 
ter  tribes,  its  course  through  the  crduium  is  straigoti 
in  others,  as  the  uarwhals  and  dulphius,  it  is  corri* 
lineah 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  mechanism  of  tlie 
blow  holes  remains  to  be  described,  viz.  the  conocc- 
tinn  between  the  bony  parts  of  these  passages,  anil 
the  contiguous  membranes  and  mubcles.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  the  eustachian  tube  ascends  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  nostrils,  and  have  noticed  the 
cavity  or  empty  space  on  its  internal  surface.  Witb 
this  hole  are  connected  several  membranotis  cavities 
or  minuses,  and  this  compound  cavity  communicates 
with  the  frontal  sinuses,  by  a  canal  which  siCKiub 
forwards  towards  the  orbit  ;  but  the  blnutes  hate  so 
immediate  communication  with  the  nostrils  propcrlj 
so  called. 

On  examining  the  gullet  in  these  animals,  we  fiad 
that  when  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  larynx,  it  rrems 
to  divide  into  two  tubes,  nne  of  which  is  continued  into 
the  mouth,  while  the  other  ascends  towards  the  post. 
This  latter  is  surrounded  with  glands  and  flesbj  £• 
bres,  that  form  several  muscles.  Some  of  these  fibres 
are  longitudinal,  and  ate  attached  vound  the  postrrior 
orifice  of  the  bony  part  of  the  nostrils  or  blow  holn, 
and  descend  along  the  tube  as  far  as  the  pharynx, 
and  down  the  sides  of  this  cavity  ;  the  other  fibm 
are  annular,  and  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
proper  muscle  of  the  pharynx.  Now,  as  the  larynx 
rises  into  this  canal  Lke  a  pyramid,  these  annular  fi- 
bres arc  able  to  compress  it  by  their  contractions. 
The  two  bony  canals  near  their  upper  or  external  on. 
fice  are  closed  by  a  fleshy  valve,  in  the  form  of  two  *c- 
micircK-B  attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  orificp, 
which  the  valve  closes  by  means  of  a  very  strong 
muscle,  inserted  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  inlrt- 
maxillary  bones.  To  open  the  orifice,  requires  a  strong 
effort  from  below  upwards.  When  this  valve  is  clo- 
sed, it  intercepts  all  communication  between  the  blow 
holes  and  certain  cavities  placed  above  the  valve. 

These  cavities  are  two  large  membranous  bagir 
formed  of  a  blackish  mucous  skin,  which  arc  much 
wrinkled  when  empty,  but  when  inflated  assume  aa 
oval  form,  and  are  of  considerable  capacity.  Thoe 
two  bags  are  concealed  below  the  skin,  in  the  forr- 
part  ofthc  blow  holes.  They  both  open  into  an  in- 
termediate cavity,  placed  immediately  in  the  bbv 
holes,  and  communicating  with  the  external  air  by  a 
narrow  circular  chink.  There  is  an  expansion  of 
very  strong  fleshy  fibres,  which  covers  the  whole  uf 
this  apparatus,  proceeding  in  a  radiating  form  by  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  cranium,  and  uniting  otrr 
the  two  bags,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  comprejiiag 
these  with  great  force. 
Such  is  the  mechanism  of  the  blow  boles  a*  dncri- 
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bed  by  Cuvier.  (Anal.  Compar.  torn.  ii.  p. 673,  Sec.) 
The  manner  in  which  the  animal  employs  this  struc 
turc,  wiU  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

The  cetaceoui  animals,  in  their  usual  altitude,  being 
incapable  of  breathing  through  the  mouth,  have  been 
provided  with  nostrils,  whose  external  opening  is  so  si- 
tuated as  to  project  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  all  the  rest  of  their  head  and  body  are  below  it  } 
either  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  from  their  ene- 
mies, or  for  the  pursuit  of  their  prey.  In  the  latter  case, 
as  they  swim  with  great  velocity  with  their  jaws  dis- 
tended, they  receive  into  the  mouth  a  great  quantity 
of  water,  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  swallow 
were  it  not  for  that  peculiar  organization,  which  ena. 
bles  them  to  free  themselves  of  this  incumbrance  du- 
ring expiration.  Now,  the  blow  boles  serve  both  for 
nostrils,  by  which  to  receive  the  external  air  into  the 
lungs,  when  their  head  is  nearly  covered  with  water, 
and  as  spouts  for  ejecting  the  water  received  into  the 
mouth  with  their  food.  To  effect  this  latter  pur- 
pose, the  animal  first  movea  its  tongue  and  jaws,  as 
m  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  closing  its  pharynx,  it 
forces  the  water  to  ascend  into  the  membranous  tubf, 
which  we  described  as  proceeding  from  the  gullet,  and 
thence  into  the  blow  holes,  where  its  motion  U  acce- 
lerated by  the  muscular  fibres,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
raise  the  valve,  and  push  its  way  into  the  membranous 
bags  above.  Once  arrived  here,  the  water  may  re- 
main till  the  animal  chooses  to  eject  it.  When  about 
to  do  this,  he  closes  the  valve,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
water  in  the  bags  from  regurgitating  into  the  nos- 
trils, and  then  forcibly  compresses  the  bags  by  means 
of  the  muscular  expansions  vrilh  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. The  water  thus  compelled  to  issue  out  by 
a  very  narrow  opening,  is  impelled  into  the  air,  where 
it  sometimes  rises  to  a  very  considerable  height.  The 
larger  whales  are  said  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  jet 
at  feast  40  feet  high.  The  noise  of  these  spouts  is 
often  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  aOords 
one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  fishermen  discover 
that  a  whale  is  near. 

I  Sect.  VI.    Absorption. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  absorbent  system  of 
cetaceous  animals  dtffcrs  in  any  remarkable  circum- 
stances from  that  of  quadrupeds. 

Sjict.  VII.     Secretion  and  Excretion. 

Few  of  the  secreting  organs  in  the  cetacea  require 
particular  notice. 

The  salivary  glands  are  entirely  wanting  in  those  spe- 
cies that  arc  destitute  of  tcreth,  and  in  th*-  toothed  spe- 
cies these  glands  are  extremely  small.  Most  of  them, 
however,  have  a  pancreas^  which  is  a  long  flat  body, 
having  its  left  end  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the 
first  stomach,  and  passing  across  the  spine  at  the 
root  of  the  mesentery  to  the  hollow  curve  of  the  du- 
odenum, to  which  it  adherer.  Its  duct  enters  that  of 
the  liver,  near  the  termination  of  this  latter  in  the 
duodenum. 

The  liver  differs  littl»;  from  that  of  mammalia.  It 
is  divided  into  two  principal  lobes,  and  is  closely  at- 
tached to  the  stomach  on  the  left  side.  There  is  no 
gall  bladder. 

In  most  of  the  cetacea  the  spleen  is  single,  as  in 


man  and  mammalia  ;  but  in  a  ftfw,  ai  the  porpesse,  Cctolug) 
it  is  complex,  consisting  of  several  email  connected  '""^i'"""^ 
bodies,  that  are  supplied  with  blood  from  the  arteries 
of  the  first  stomach. 

The  most  remarkable  secretion  in  these  animals,  is  spermaceti, 
that  peculiar  fatty  substance  commonly  called  sper- 
maceti. This  substance  is  found  in  all  the  species  of 
pht/irtcr,  which  are  thence  called  spermaceti  whales, 
though  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  large  spermaceti 
vfhtle,  (pfiifseler  tnacrocepftalus).  It  is  found  in  al> 
most  every  part  of  the  body  mixed  with  the  common 
fat,  but  is  in  greatest  quantity  and  most  distinct 
within  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  Hence,  the  older 
naturalists  h;sve  mistaken  this  fat  for  the  brain  of  the 
animal,  to  which  it  bears  no  analogy, and  is  evidently 
only  a  firmer  kind  of  fat. 

There  are  two  principal  parts  of  the  head  in  which 
the  spermaceti  is  contained,  some  of  it  being  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cranium,  though  by  far  the 
greater  portion  lies  along  the  upper  part  above  the 
cavity  of  the  brain.  Here  it  is  lodged  within  large 
cclU,  divided  from  each  other  by  ligamentous  bands, 
and  cellular  membrane.  These  cells  are  smallest 
about  the  nose,  and  the  fat  found  in  these  small  cells 
is  considered  as  the  purest. 

In  its  natural  state,  spermaceti  is  not  nearly  to  so- 
lid as  that  which  we  meet  with  in  commerce  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  arises  from  its  being  more  or  less 
mixed  with  the  ordinary  fat,  or  blubber.  There  are, 
however,  often  found  lumps  of  a  more  solid  texture, 
and  these  are  generally  preferred  by  the  fishers,  and 
sent  home  as  the  best  spermaceti. 

The  urinary  organs  of  cetacea  have  few  pecull*  Urinary 
arities.  The  kidneys  consist  of  several  small  glands,  organs, 
connected  together  by  cellular  membrane,  blood  ves- 
sels, and  urinary  tubes,  and  not  by  continuity  of  sub- 
stance. The  whole  together  form  an  oblong  flat  bo- 
dy, broader  and  thicker  at  its  atlantal  than  at  its  sa- 
cral extremity.  From  this  btter  proceeds  the  ureter 
to  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  compara- 
tively small,  and  is  perforated  by  the  ureters  very  near 
the  origin  of  the  urethra. 

The  renal  capsules  are  also  small,  of  a  flattened 
oval  figure,  and  composed  of  two  substances,  of  which 
the  more  central  or  internal  has  most  of  a  fibrous  ap- 
pearance. 

Of  that  peculiar  excretion  (as  it  is  generally  es- 
teemed) called  AMREitcRis,  we  have  already  lufii- 
ciemly  treated  under  that  article. 

SficT.  VIII.     Intvgumation. 

The  integfiments  of  cetaceous  animals,  like  those  Inteju- 
oF  quadruped^  consist  of  a  cuticle,  relc  mucoium,  ments. 
true  skin,  and  cellular  membrane,  containing  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  fat. 

The  cuticle  resembles  that  on  the  sole  of  ti»e  hu-  Cuticle. 
man  foot,  consisting  of  several  layers,  forming  alto- 
gcther  a  dense,  touvrh,  inelastic  substance.  Its  out- 
er surface  is  smooth,  and  often  bright  and  resplen- 
dent, owing  to  the  quantity  of  oil  with  which  the 
membrane  is  imbued.  It  is  perfectly  free  from  hairs 
or  scales,  but  is  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  large 
holes  or  pores.  Its  inner  surface  is  rough,  and  in 
some  of  the  larger  species  resembles  the  pile  of  coarse 
velvet.     The  cuticle  is  of  various  colours  in  the  dif- 
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etologry.  fcrent  Bpecies,  bot  in  general  that  on  the  upper  or 
^  ^  dorsal  part  of  the  body,  it  of  a  dark  colour.  Sotne- 
times  it  is  spotted,  at  io  th^  narwhal,  or  piebald,  as 
in  Home  balaenz.  Several  epecies  are  half  brown  and 
half  white,  and  some  are  striped  with  black  or  yel- 
low. Often  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown 
or  black,  whilst  the  belly  is  of  a  dazzling  whiteness. 
Atmoet  all  the  whales  about  Spitzbergeii  are  entirely 
white.  TItesc  difTcrenccs  arc  not  alwayii  speciftCt  but 
oftco  depend  on  tlie  age  or  sex  of  the  animal,  or  Uic 
climate  in  which  he  resides. 

Hete  ««-  The  rite  mucoium,  which  separates  the  cuticle  from 

*'*'"■•  the  skin,  is  much  thicker  than  in  quadrupeds,  and 

it  is  this  membrane  which  gives  to  the  animal  the 
colour  that  shines  through  the  cuticle.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  what  we  have,  after  Mr  Hunter,  describ- 
ed as  the  inner  or  central  surface  of  the  cuticlcj  is 
really  a  layer  of  retc  vtucosum. 

Skia.  The  peripheral,  or  outer  surface  of  the  outer  skin, 

it  extremely  villous,  and  in  some  parts  formed  into 
small  ridges,  like  ihose  on  the  tips  of  the  human 
lingers ;  the  villi  are  soft,  elastic,  and  vascular,  and 
are  often  of  great  length.  Thus,  in  some  of  the 
.iprnnaceti  whales,  they  are  at  least  ^th  of  an  inch 
long.  The  skin  of  cetaceous  animals  possesses  but 
little  elasticity,  and  is  in  most  species  stretched  to 
its  utmost  extent  above  the  fat.  The  piked  whale, 
however,  affords  an  exception  to  this  remark,  as  the 
skin  of  the  forepart  of  the  neck  and  bivast,  as  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  beUy,  is,  in  that  i>pecies, 
very  elastic,  and  formed  into  longitudinal  ridges,  like 
a  ribbed  stocking.  The  whole  skin,  including  rele 
mucoauin  and  cuticle,  is  of  considerable  thickness. 

Blulsbcr-  Between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  lies  the  adipose 

or  cellular  membrane,  which  is  loaded  with  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  fat.  This,  witli  its  contained  oil, 
is  what  the  Greenland  fishermen  call  blubber,  or  spi^k- 
It  is  composed  of  numerous  membranous  cells,  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  intermixed  with  a  denser 
ligamentous  substance.  Its  thickness  varies  consider* 
ably.  In  some  of  the  larger  balxn:e  it  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  inches  thick,  while  in  the  smaller  cacha* 
lots  and  dolphins,  it  does  not  exceed  three  or  four. 

The  oil  contained  within  the  cells  of  the  blubber 
appears  to  be  the  most  fluid  of  all  animal  fat.  It  is 
naturally  of  a  softer  consistence  than  hog's  lard,  and 
is  sometimes  so  fluid  as  to  drop  out  from  the  cut 
surface  of  the  blubber,  without  either  expression  or 
boilbg.  This  fluid  oil  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  blubber,  but  is  yielded  in  considerable  quantity 
by  the  bones  of  the  head,  especially  the  lower  jaw- 
bones and  the  tongue.  Its  nature  and  properties  are 
well  known. 

Sect.  IX.    Reproduction, 

Pulti  In  tlie  organs  and  function  of  reproduction  or  ge- 

CXXXIV.  neration,  these  animals  very  nearly  resemble  quadru. 

Fig.  10.  peds,  especially  those  of  the  ruminating  order.  The 
male  has  a  penis,  testicles,  and  vasa  dej'crentia  ;  the 
female  a  vagitia,  a  clitoriSf  and  a  uterus,  with  its  ova- 
ries and  Fallopian  tubes  ;  but  from  the  different  form 
of  these  animals,  the  situation  of  those  parts,  espe- 
cially in  the  female,  is  different  from  that  of  the  same 

Milk  of       organs  in  quadrupeds. 

ibc  female.      The  milk  of  the  female  cetacea  resembles  that  of 


the  cow,  but  IS  said  to  have  a  richer  Uste,  like  cow's 
milk  with  the  addition  of  cream. 

The  function  of  generation  in  these  animals  it  in-  p^nJ 
volved  m   much  obscurity,  and  various  conjecture*  (^qj,^ 
have  been  advanced  respecting  their  mode  of  cupula-  j 

tion,  their  period  of  gestation,  and  tie  posture  ta 
which  they  suckle  their  young>. 

By  some  it  has  been  ai&rmed,  that  they  copulzl^ 
iu  an  erect  posture,  with  their  heads  far  out  of  the, 
water }  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  have  bcea. 
observed  in  this  strange  posture,  embracing  each  other, 
with  their  swimming  paws.  Others,  with  much  lrt4. 
probability,  have  pretended  that,  duriiig  copulatum^ 
tlie  female  is  extended  on  her  back,  a  position  wbtcl\ 
cannot  be  lung  pioserved,  from  the  necessity  of  Ut' 
quent  respiration. 

Their  period  of  gestation  is  not  known,  bat  it  u, 
conjectured  that  they  carry  their  young  ten  monlhs,^ 
and  admit  the  male  only  once  in  two  years,  ^'^^ 
thus  supposed  to  give  suck  above  a  year.  They 
generally  bring  forth  only  one  at  a  birth,  though, 
they  have  sometimes  been  seen  with  two  under  thinr 
protection. 

Some  authors  pretend  to  describe  the  method  ia 
which  the  female  suckles  her  young.  We  are  told 
by  Gerardin,  that  when  she  wishes  to  give  tuck,  the 
approaches  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  turns  hcr< 
self  upon  one  side  ;  she  then  swims  sidcwise,  and  bv 
frequent  and  gentle  oscillations,  she  places  hcrselit 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  her  youogoort 
according  as  she  or  it  can  spout  out  through  tbcir 
blow-holes  the  water  which  rushes  into  their  mouths* 
and  thus  alternately  respire. 

Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  age  which 
these  animals  are  capable  of  attaining.  Tney  hare 
been  considered  as  the  very  emblems  of  longevity, 
and  the  larger  species  are  described  as  p  horc 

.  1000  winters  among  their  native  ice.     /  >«• 

ever,  must  be  purely  conjectural ;  and  i:  .utn 

the  analogy  supposed  to  subsist  bctu.  ao4 

the  larger  quadrupeds,  that  we  can  at  all  gusuat 
the  duration  of  their  lives.  In  this  way  we  may 
suppose,  that  if  the  elephant  lives  above  100  Jttn, 
the  Greenland  whale,  which  is  nearly  tea  time*  tbe 
size  of  that  vast  quadruped,  should  live  iboal  tea 
centuries. 

Explanation  or  Plate  CXXXIII. 

The  figures  of  this  Pbte  are  intended  to  iJlustntc  P"J»^ 
the  structure  of  cetaceous  animals,  described  in  the  ^52 
preceding  pages. 

Fig.  1.  A  view  of  the  bones  of  the  stUntal  ex- 
tremity, or  swimming  paw,  of  the  dolphin,  o,  the 
humerus  ;  6,  the  radius  ;  c»  tlie  ulna ;  o,  e,  J",  g,  k, 
the  metacarpus  ;  i,  ^,  /,  m,  n,  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers. 

Fig.  2.  A  horizontal  view  of  the  tail  of  the  piked* 
whale,  figured  in  Plate  CXXXIV.  Fig.  2, 

Fig.  5.  The  skull,  jaws,  and  teeth  of  the  dol- 
phin. 

Fig.  4.  The  usual  position  and  form  of  the  teeth 
in  the  physeter  tribe. 

Fig.  5.  The  tusk  or  horn  of  the  narwhal. 

Fig.  6.  The  general  appearance  of  the  homy  piaKs 
of  whalebone  iu  the  bulxux,  shewing  their  relatifs  ii* 
tuation,  and  the  hairy  edges  in  which  they  tcnnioatc. 
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Fig.  7.  A  view  of  the  general  form  ud  proper- 
ly tions  of  the  complicated  itomacb  of  cetacea,  as  seen . 
in  the  porpesse.  a,  the  gullet,  where  it  joins  6,  the 
first  stomach  ;  re,  the  second  stomach  ;  dddt  the 
third  stomach;  e,  the  fourth  stomach;/,  the  py- 
lorus. 

Fig.  8.  A  side  view  of  the  muscular  and  bony  parts 
connected  with  the  blow-holes  in  the  dolphin,  a,  the 
tongue,  seen  from  above;  66,  the  nostrils;  c,  the 
pharynx ;  d,  the  larynx  ;  e,  the  left  horn  of  the  or 
nyoides  ;  ft  the  stylo- glossus  muscle. 

Fig.  9.  A  horizontu  view  of  the  same  parts  dis- 
sected, so  as  to  sheWf  a,  the  common  opening  of  the 


blow-holes ;  b,  the  right  membranous  bag ;  c,  the  Cetology, 
left  bag  inflated  ;  dd,  the  second  layer  of  muscular  ^"V*«^ 
fibres  attached  to  the  membranous  bags. 

Fig.  10.  A  view  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  in 
the  male  porpesse.  a,  the  urinarv'  bladder,  seen 
from  above ;  o6,  the  ureters ;  cc,  the  vasa  defereu' 
tia ;  ddj  the  commencement  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  corpus  cavemoeum  penis ;  ee,  the  muscle  which 
envelopes  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  urethra ;  jf,  the  two  bones  that  answer  to  the 
pelvis  of  quadrupeds  ;  g,  the  rectum ;  A,  the  anus ; 
u,  the  two  retractor  muscles  or  ligaments ;  ki,  the 
glans  }  /,  the  external  orifice  of  the  urethra. 


Part  II.    NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPECIES. 


of  \L  HB  number  of  tribes  and  species  into  which  ceta* 
d  ceous  animals  have  been  divided,  varies  in  different 
authors.  In  the  last  edition  of  Linux's  Sifttema  NO' 
hunt,  edited  by  Gmelin,  the  Genera  are  still  only  four 
in  aumber,  viz.  BALiSNA,  Phybeter,  Delphimus, 
and  MovoDON ;  but  the  whole  number  of  species  is 
Mteen,  In  the  CeUdogie  of  Bonnaterre,  forming  the 
dMcription  of  the  plates  of  cetacea  in  the  Encyaopi' 
die  Xutkodique,  the  species  of  Linn^'s  four  genera 
described  amount  to  twenty- five.  La  C^pede,  in  his 
Hutoire  Naturelle  des  Cetaces,  has  augmented  the 
genera  to  ten  ;  dividing  Linne's  genus  BALiSNA  into 
two,  BAtiBNA  and  Bal/knoptbra  ;  forming  the  Mo- 
nodm  tpuritu  of  Bonnaterre  into  a  new  genus  Anar- 
KACUS ;  dividing  the  Ph  yseter  of  former  naturalists 
into  three  tribes,  CatodoKj  Physalus,  and  Puyse- 
tir;  and  their  Delphinub  into  two,  Delphinapte* 
RVS  and  Delpuinus;  and  constituting  a  new  gemu, 
HvPBBOODON,  for  the  sake  of  an  anomalous  species^ 
which  some  have  ranked  as  a  DELPHiNUSf  while  o- 
then  have  considered  it  as  a  Bal£NA.  This  distin- 
ffuiahed  naturalist  has  swelled  the  list  of  species  to 
thir^'fonr ;  but  he  has  done  this  by  introducing  as 
meaet  what  the  best  writers  before  him  have,  we 
think  very  justly,  regarded  as  varieties.  Though 
La  C^ede's  Genera  nave  been  adopted  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  Classification  in  Rees's  Cy- 
clopedia, we  have  not  ventured  to  follow  him  im- 
plicitly, as  we  are  not  satisfied  with  this  minute  frit- 
tering down  of  the  established  divisions.  We  have, 
however,  adopted  three  of  his  new  genera,  thus  form- 
ing seven  tribes. 

ObdbrI.  EDENTATJE,  or  Toothless  Cetacea. 

Gbnus  I.    Bal£Nx,  Common  Whales. 

In  this  tribe  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  fin  on  the 
back,  though  two  of  the  species  have  there  one  or 
two  protuberances.  There  are  always  two  distinct 
Uow-holea,  situated  on  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  head.  Their  head  is  very  long  and  large  in  pro- 
portion to  tJte  size  of  their  body,  occupying  a  thinl  or 
raurtb  part  of  their  whole  length ;  exceedingly  deep 
from  the  crown  to  the  base,  but  compressed  upon  the 
sides ;  broadest  near  the  middle,  and  diminishing  a 
little  towards  the  snout.  The  jaws  are  nearly  equal 
in  length  ;  but  the  lower  jaw  is  broader  than  the  up- 
par,  aad  has  a  furrow  for  receiving  the  lower  edge  of 
tlic  homy  platcf  or  whalebonei  that  are  suspended 


from  the  palate.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  placed  a 
little  above  the  angles  of^  the  mouth,  and  tnere  are 
two  small  external  orifices  behind  the  eyes,  that  form 
the  external  auditory  passages. 

There  are  four  species,  all  confined  chiefly  to  the 
northern  ocean,  ott  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  Iceland, 
and  North  America. 

The  following  are  the  most  deserving  of  notice. 

Species  1.  Balcena  Mysiicctus ;  Black,  or  Greenland 
Whale. 

Baleine  Franche.  Bonnaterre.   Encyclo.  Method,  f,'^'^^ 
Des  Cetaces.     La  Cepede,  Hist.  Nat.  des  CeUces.  jj?',^*'^' 
Baiana  Major  Bipiunu,  Sibbald,  Phalainolog.  Nov.  Greenland 
Common  fVhale,  Pennant,  Brit.  Zool.  vol.  iii.    Great  wlulc. 
MysticetCt  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  part  2. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  animal  which 
has  yet  attracted  the  observation  of  naturalists ;  and 
unless  we  can  attach  more  credit  than  they  seem  to 
deserve  to  the  wonderful  accounts  given  by  Pontoppi- 
dan  and  some  otiier  northern  writers  of  the  kraken, 
whose  immense  body  Ues  stretched  like  a  moderate- 
sized  island,  and  the  sea-snake,  that  rears  its  head 
above  the  tojHuast  of  a  man  of  war,  there  appears 
little  reason  to  doubt  the  supposition.  Individuals 
of,this  species  are  often  caught,  that  measure  about  60 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  40  in  circumference ;  and 
we  are  informed,  on  very  credible  authority,  that 
whales  of  at  least  twice  these  dimensions  have  for- 
merly been  taken.  To  this  latter  size  we  must  at  pre- 
sent limit  our  belief,  though  ancient  naturalists  have 
given  accounts  of  whales  above  900  feet  long.  We 
are,  however,  disposed  to  think,  that  those  writers 
who  discredit  the  .accounts  of  voyagers  and  his. 
torians  of  the  whale  fishery  respecting  the  great 
size  of  whales  formerly  taken,  are  not  warranted  in 
their  disbelief,  because  they  themselves  have  not  seen 
any  of  those  large  dimensions.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  one  natural  effect  of  the  long  war  which 
nun  has  carried  on  against  these  animals,  must  be  to 
diminish  their  number,  and  more  especially  that  of  the 
larger  individuals,  which,  from  being  more  profitable, 
would  be  more  coveted.  Hence  it  may  readilv  be 
conceived,  that  the  whales  now  taken  are  very  infe- 
rior in  size  to  those  killed  at  or  near  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  whale-fishery. 

When  this  species  is  seen  from  a  distance  out  at 
sea,  it  appears  like  a  dark  unformed  mass,  floating  a 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  when  view- 


ed  unict  tavotiraWe  ctrciiTDSttmces,  he  is  seen  to  have 
a  cylindrical  body,  the  diameter  of  which  is  greatest 
a  little  behind  the  swimming  paws,  whence  it  tapers 
conoidcrrtbly  towards  the  tail,  and  slightly  towards 
the  iiiMJriion  of  the  head.  Near  the  junctiott  of  the 
tail  and  body,  the  skin  has  a  ridged  appearance. 

The  head  is  of  a  triangular  shiapej  with  the  verti- 
cal angle  at  the  snout  considerably  rounded.  It  is 
Cunvt-x  above,  where,  near  the  neck,  there  is  a  consi- 
derable protuberance,  in  the  fore  part  of  which  are 
seen  the  blow-holes.  The  under  part  of  the  head, 
br  lower  jaw,  is  flatttsh,  and  the  two  bones  by  which 
it  is  formed  arc  curved,  and  pointed  at  the  anterior 
or  antinial  ends.  The  lips  are  of  enormous  size ; 
are  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  base  of  the  head  ; 
are  firm  and  hard,  and  overlap  each  other  in  such  a 
manner,  that  when  their  opening  is  viewed  sidewise, 
it  has  nearly  the  shape  of  an  co  placed  horizontally* 
this  opening  extends  towards  the  base  of  the  swim- 
ming paws,  till  it  reacjtes  beyond  the  protuberance 
at  the  top  of  I  lie  head.  The  eyes  are  covered  with 
large  thick  tye-lids,  though,  from  the  quantity  of 
fat  below  the  skin,  these  lids  are  scarcely  moveable. 

The  tail  resembles  a  cone,  with  its  base  arising 
from  what  may  properly  be  called  the  body  ;  and  the 
two  fins  in  which  it  terminates  behind  are  broad,  and 
curved  at  the  farthest  edge,  so  as  to  resemble  an  Ita- 
lic S.  The  whole  tail  is  extremely  moveable,  and  has 
very  powerful  muscles  attached  to  it. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  this  species  is  a  shining 
black  on  its  upper  or  back  parts  while  the  fore-part 
of  the  under  jaw  and  a  little  of  the  belly  are  white  ; 
and  the  under  part  of  the  body,  towards  the  origin  of 
the  tail,  is  generally  grey.  The  blubber  of  a  healthy 
whale  is  gcncritlly  of  a  yellow  colour. 

The  female  whale  is  said  to  be  usually  larger  than 
the  male,  and  is  generally  known  at  a  distance  by  ha- 
ving a  young  one  under  her  protection.  These  young 
whales  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  their  dams.  They 
have  received  from  the  fishermen  various  names,  ac- 
cording to  their  age.  For  the  first  year  after  birth, 
while  they  remain  with  the  mother,  they  are  called 
short  heads,  and  are  so  fat,  that  one  of  an  ordinary 
size  will  yield  50  barrels  of  blubber.  When  two 
years  old,  they  are  denominated  ituuts;  as  they  thrive 
so  little  for  some  time  after  quitting  the  dam,  that 
they  will  not  yield  more  than  twenty  barrels  of  blub- 
ber. After  this,  till  nearly  full  grown,  they  are  call- 
ed skuUjIsh. 

At  present,  the  large  whale  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  regions  about  the  north  and  south  poles,  espe- 
cially off  the  coast  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  Spitsber- 
gen, and  Davis's  Straits,  in  the  neigh  bo  trrhood  of  the 
former.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  enor- 
mous animal  has  been  occasionally  seen  in  almost  alt 
the  watery  regions  of  the  globe ;  especially  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  off  Newfoundland, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  off  Ceylon,  and  the 
island  of  Socotra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  near 
Madagascar,  in  the  Bay  of  St  Helena,  and  even  off 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  Individuals  have  now  and  then 
appeared  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea  ;  and  more  than  one  instance  has  occurred  of  the 
whale  appearing  off  the  British  coast.  Indeed,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  relations  of  the  ancients,  the 
largest  whales  were  formerly  seeR  near  the  coast  of 
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Britain.    Thus  JuvetiwT  eompsring  grwt  thiogi  with 
small,  uses  the  following  illustration  : 

Quanta  DelfhiniM  Baltena  Britatudc*  mo^.^£%x.  x. 


Various  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  food  of  Poeli 
the  whale  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed,  that  it  <ob*  *'*^ 
eists  almost  entirely  on  various  species  of  moltutca, 
especially  medHsa,  the  clio-timacin/t,  shrimps,  and 
crabs.  When  it  feeds,  it  swims  with  consjdermble 
velocity,  with  its  head  below  the  water,  and  ita 
mouth  wide  open.  Thus,  the  animals  that  enter  ita 
mouth  are  entangled  by  the  hairy  parts  of  the  whale- 
bone, as  in  a  net,  while  the  water  that  enters  with 
them  either  runs  cut  again  at  the  comcis  of  the 
mouth,  or,  when  the  animal  attempts  to  swallow,  is 
ejected  with  great  force  through  tht  blow-holr*. 

The  whale  is  said  to  be  capable  of  swimming  at 
the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour.  It  seldMB 
remains  long  at  the  surface,  nor  can  it  stay  below 
water  above  twenty  minutes.  It  is,  however,  said  to 
sleep  at  the  surface,  witlj  its  back  and  the  summit 
of  its  head  just  out  of  the  water. 

When  the  female  whale  Ins  a  young  one  under 
her  protection,  she  is  extremely  tender  cf  it,  carry- 
ing it  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  protecting  it  from 
injury,  and  even  when  pursued  supporting  it  with 
her  swimming  paw5.  \V  hen  wounded,  she  still  con- 
tinues to  clasp  it ;  and  when  she  plunges  below  the 
surface,  and  in  vain  en<ieavour»  to  escape  her  pursuers, 
she  carries  her  young  otte  with  her  to  the  bottom, 
though,  more  mindful  of  its  necessities  than  her  own 
safety,  she  emerges  sooner  than  usual,  to  allow  it  to 
respire.  It  is  considered  very  dangerous  to  attack  a 
mother  whale,  as  she  is  extremely  ferocious  in  de- 
fence of  her  young  one,  lashes  with  her  tail  in  the 
most  furious  manner,  and,  in  rising  from  the  bottom, 
not  unfrequently  endeavours  to  overset  the  boats  with 
her  enormous  back. 

One  might  imagine,  that  an  animal  of  s;ach  fUI 
bulk  and  prodigious  strength,  might  roam  thromk  J^ 
the  ocean  without  the  dread  of  any  other  created  &• 
tng ;  and  yet,  besides  his  most  formidable  ettemj, 
man,  he  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  great  >ariety 
of  foes.  The  sword  Hsh  {Xiphias  Plati/pierus,  Lin.), 
the  saw-fish  {^Squalug  jtresiia,  Lin.),  and  the  glad'wtor 
dolphin,  or  sea-sword,  attack  him  with  the  formtdablr 
weapons  with  which  nature  has  provided  them,  nd 
cut  and  tear  his  flesh,  till,  overcome  \%nth  pain,  fatigue^ 
and  loss  of  blood,  he  yields  to  an  enemy  as  insirtifi* 
cant  in  bulk,  when  compared  to  himself,  as  a  pifvy 
when  set  beside  a  giant,  and  whom  a  single  blow 
with  his  tail,  were  he  allowed  to  strike  it  fairly, 
would  almost  instantly  destroy.  The  glaoiators  be- 
set him  in  numerous  packs  ;  and,  when  overcooie 
with  fatigue  in  resisting  these  assailants,  he  loUs  out 
his  tongue,  the  ravenous  animals  seize  on  it,  and  tear 
it  piecemeal  from  his  mouth.  Another  specin  of 
shark,  commonly  called  the  sea-bear,  attacks  the 
whale  in  its  belly,  where  it  fastens  itself  by  its  five- 
fold fginge  of  pointed  teeth,  and  either  gnawA  cff 
pieces  of  flesh  and  blubber,  or  sucks  the  blood  of  its 
helpless  prey. 

There  are  two  other  inimals,  much  leas  formida- 
ble, indeed,  than  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  that 
feed  on  the  whale  ;  a  species  of  lepas,  which  mdbem 
to  his  body,  especially  below  the  swimming  pav^ 
and   a  crustaceous   animal^  called  the  vrhalc-wiNr, 
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o(y.  unich  attaches  itself  oo  firmly  to  the  skin,  that  it  is 
"""■^  almost  impossible  to  tear  it  away.  It  is  probable 
that  these  parasites  occasion  an  intolerable  itching, 
as  the  whale  is  said  to  strike  himself  against  rocks 
and  icehillS)  with  the  view  of  freeing  himself  from 
such  troublesome  companions,  and  often  receives  con* 
•iderable  injury  in  these  fruitless  endeavours. 

In  speakinfir  of  man  as  the  great  eoemy  of  the 
whale,  we  shaiu  not  at  present  enter  on  any  account 
of  the  WiiALE-FisiiERY,  which  we  shall  reserve  for 
a  future  article ;  but  it  may  be  proper  here  to  notice, 
as  an  interesting  part  of  his  manners,  the  way  in 
which  he  conducts  himself  when  attacked  by  the 
fishing- boats.  As  soon  as  he  perceives  himself 
wounded,  he  flies  off  with  extreme  rapidity,  swim- 
miog  to  a  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  diving  to- 
wards  the  bottom.  His  flight  is  so  rapid,  that 
were  the  coil  of  rope  to  which  the  harpoon  is  fasten  • 
ed  to  be  in  the  least  entangled,  the  boat  and  her 
crew  would  be  instantly  overset,  or  hurried  to  the 
bottom  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  precaution  of  con- 
tinually wetting  the  rope,  its  friction  against  the 
gunwale  would  set  the  boat  on  fire.  When  fatigue 
and  want  of  breath  compel  him  to  reascend  to  the 
surface,  he  is  immediately,  on  coming  into  sight,  at- 
tacked by  another  harpoon  from  the  same,  or  another 
boat,  and  flies  off  with  the  same  rapidity  as  at  first ; 
but  from  his  «econd  flight  he  is  soon  obliged  to  re- 
turn: thus,  by  successive  wounds,  and  tne  conse- 
quent fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  he  is  rendered  inca- 
pable of  farther  resistance.  He  is  then  secured  by 
a  hawser,  or  small  cable,  and  towed  by  several  boats 
towards  the  ship.  Even  then,  however,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  approach  him,  as  he  lashes  furiously  with  his 
tail,  and  would  soon  sink  or  disable  the  largest  boat. 
When  dead,  the  carcase  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
.  water,  with  the  belly  upwards. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  whale  which  may  not 
be  converted  to  some  use.  The  consumption  ot  the 
oil  drawn  from  its  blubber,  in  the  burnbg  of  lamps 
and  the  dressing  of  leather ;  and  of  the  homy  plates, 
or  tokale-bone,  for  stays,  corsets,  umbrellas,  handles 
of  whips,  and  ramrods  for  fowh'ng- pieces,  is  well 
known.  The  intestines  are  used  in  some  countries 
ioptesd  of  glass  for  windows  ;  the  tendons  split  into 
.  fine  fibres,  to  supply  the  want  of  thread ;  the  hairy 
part  of  the  whale-bone  in  constructing  fishing  nets 
and  lines ;  and  the  ribs  and  jaw-bones  as  beams  and 
rafters  for  houses.  Even  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Greenland,  and  the  heart  and  tongue 
are  esteemed  great  delicacies. 

Species  2.    Bakena  Nordcapcr,  Iceland  Whale. 

Baloma  Mtfsticetus,  Var.  B.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  a 
Gmelin.  Bakme  Nordcap€r,BoaiM.'Deicr.  D'Island, 
X«acepede,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Cetaces,  p.  lOS.  Baloena 
Glactaiii,  Klein,  Miss.  iPisc.  Nordcaper  Anders. 
Island. 

This  species  differs  from  the  preceding,  chiefly  in 
having  a  more  lengthened  body,  and  a  proportionally 
smaller  head.  It  seems  to  agree  with  it  in  Rie  abso- 
lute length  of  the  body.  Its  ncad  has  the  appearance 
of  an  ovoid,  truncated  btrhind  ;  and  this  form  is  given 
it  more  particularly  by  the  under  jaw,  which  is  very 
round  and  deep,  and  very  broad  in  proportion  to  the 
upper.  The  point  of  the  snout  appears  a  little  hol- 
lowed, and  the  plates  of  whalebone  are  much  shoiter 


than  those  of  the  common  whale.  The  two  Mow-  Cfc<oluj7, 
holes  are  separated  but  to  a  little  distance  from  each  "* 
other,  and  have  the  form  of  two  crescents  with  the 
concavities  opposite  each  other.  The  inner  surface 
of  each  plate  of  whalebone  is  beset  with  black  hairs, 
but  its  external  surface  is  entirely  destitute  of  hair, 
and  is  smooth,  and  even  soft  to  the  touch.  The  eye, 
which  is  very  small,  has  its  largest  diameter  placed 
obliquely. 

The  swimming  paws  are  situated  at  about  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  length  of  theanfmal  from  the  snout, 
and  are  so  long  as  to  equal  a  fifth  j^art  of  the  whole 
length. 

The  tail,  which  is  slender  and  very  tapered,  is  ter- 
minated by  a  hollow  fin,  the  lobes  of  which,  measured 
from  tip  to  tip,  extend  to  about  \  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  animal. 

The  general  colour  of  this  whale  is  a  grey,  more 
or  less  bright,  shaded  occasionally  with  irregular  and 
confused  spots  of  grey  and  black,  but  the  lower  part 
of  the  head  is  of  a  brilliant  white  colour. 

The  Nordcaper  inhabits  the  northern  ocean,  es- 
pecially about  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Iceland. 

It  is  said  to  live  chiefly  on  herrings,  medusae,  and 
some  species  of  helix.  When  this  animal  swims  at 
the  sunace  of  the  water,  every  part  of  its  body  is 
plunged  below  the  water,  except  the  top  of  the  back 
and  the  orifices  of  the  blow-holes.  He  swims  with 
great  agility,  and  is  so  ferocious  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  to  approach  him.  Hence  his 
pursuers  are  obliged  to  use  considerable  cauiioa ; 
and  when  the  harpooner  has  struck  the  aaimal,  the 
boat  instantly  retreats,  and  a  fresh  wound  is  inflicted 
by  the  harpooner  of  another  boat,  and  so  on  till 
the  animal  is  dispatched.  Each  harpoon  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular  mark,  and  that  which 
appears  to  have  inflicted  the  fatal  wound,  entitles 
its  owner  to  a  certain  reward.  Anderson,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Iceland,  gives  an  account  of  the  Icelanders 
method  of  taking  this  animal,  which  has  too  much 
appeaiance  of  the  marvellous-  to  be  easily  credited, 
and  is  contradicted  by  Horsebow,  who  describes  the 
method  we  have  already  mentioned  from  his  own 
observation. 

Gbnus  II.    Baljenopteba.  Finned  Whales. 

The  animals  of  this  tribe  agree  with  the  Balz-  Finned 
nx,  in  having  the  upper  jaw  furnished  with  homy  wlialck 
laminse,  being  entirely  destitute  of  teeth,  and  having 
two  distinct  orifices  to  the  blow-holes,  placed  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  Balxnx,  in  being 
provided  with  a  dorsal  fin. 

La  Cepede  divides  this  genus  into  two  sections. 
The  first  of  these  is.  distinguished  by  having  the 
throat  and  belly  destitute  of  folds.  The  second  has 
longitudinal  folds  under  the  throat  and  belly.  There 
are  four  species,  one  belonging  to  the  first  subdivi- 
sion, and  three  to  the  second. 

Species  1.    BalteHoptera  Cibbart  Fin-fijh. 

Balosna  Physalus,  Linne  System.  Nat.  a  Gmelin.  Fin  iiih. 
BtUeine  Gibbar,   Bonnat^  Encycl.   Method.     Fin- 
ish, Marten's  Spitzbergen,  Penii.   Brit.  Zool.  vol. 
iii.   Baleinoptera  Gibbar,  La  Cepede,  p.  1 14. 

This  species  is  about  50  feet  long,  but  is  not  fo 
thick  in  proportion  to  its  length  as   the  common 
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whale.  The  whole  atilrnal  is  of  a  shining  brown 
colour  on  t!ie  upper  surface,  and  a  brilliant  white 
below.  The  head  resembles  a  sort  of  cone,  and  is 
equal  to  about  a  third  of  the  whole  lencrth  of  the 
animal.  The  eye  is  situated  very  near  tlie  corners 
of  ther  mouth,  and  not  far  from  this  point  is  seen  the 
insertion  of  the  swimming  paws,  which  are  of  an 
oval  form,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  about  a  ninth 
part  of  the  whole  body.  The  tongue  is  not  very 
large.  The  horny  plates  are  of  a  blueish  colour  in 
the  young  animal,  but  of  a  brown,  bordered  with 
yellow,  in  those  more  advanced.  They  are  so  short 
as  often  to  be  as  broad  as  they  are  long  ;  but  their 
hairy  extremities  are  long,  and  appear  as  if  twisted 
round  each  other. 

This  an'mial  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  dor- 
sal fin,  which  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  the  point 
turned  backwards,  and  is  situated  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  back.  It  is  of  considerable  length, 
being,  in  an  individual  of  the  usual  size,  from  three 
to  four  feet  long.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
seamen  have  given  to  this  species  the  name  ofjin' 
fisk. 

It  has  been  found  in  a  great  variety  of  situations, 
as  the  Greenland  seas,  the  seas  of  North  America, 
Indian  Ocean,  and  even  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
one  of  them  having  been  seen  by  Marten  io  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Pennant  describes  it  as  a  British 
Bpecies,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  seen  ofi' Harwich. 

It  feeds  on  herrings,  mackerel,  a  species  of  salmon, 
and  other  small  fish. 

The  fin-fish  has  very  considerable  power  in  the 
muscles  attached  to  its  blovv-holcs,  and  is  said  to 
eject  the  water  with  much  more  violence,  and  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  the  common  whale.  It 
also  swims  with  extreme  velocity,  and  easily  escapes 
pursuit. 

Whether  any  particular  enmity  subsists  between 
the  fin-fish  and  the  common  whale,  is  not  certain  ; 
but  it  has  been  remarked,  in  the  seas  about  Spitz- 
bergen,  that  when  the  former  makes  its  appearance, 
the  latter  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

From  the  thinness  of  the  body,  and  of  the  blubber 
below  the  skin  in  this  species,  it  is  not  considered  as 
a  profitable  object  of  pursuit.  An  ordinary  sized 
fish  is  said  to  yield  only  10  tons  of  oil.  The  flesh, 
however,  especially  that  of  the  swimming  paws,  is 
said  to  be  well  tasted,  resembling  that  of  the  stur- 
geon,  and  as  well  as  the  skin,  is  eaten  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Greenland. 


Species  4r.  Balcenopiera  AculO'roslraia. 
Piked  Whale. 


Beaked  or 


Balcena  Uostrata,     Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  et  Fabricii. 
Baleinc  a  Bee,  Bonnat.  Encyclop.  Method.  Balcrna 
ore  rostrfttOi    Klein,  Miss.  Pise.  Buleinoptere  Mus- 
CXXXIV.   caupointu.  La  Cepede,  p.  IS*. 
*'    '  Of  all  the  whalebone  whales,  this  appears  to  be 

the  smallest  species,  seldom  exceeding  S-t  or  27  feet 
in  length.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  pointed 
form  of  its  snout,  which  is  still  more  acute  than  that 
of  the  second  species. 

The  upper  jaw  is  much  narrower  and  shorter  than 
the  lower,  though  both  arc  lengthened,  and  terminate 
in  an  acute  point.  The  plates  of  whalebone  are 
very  short,  of  a  triangular  form,  and  of  a  whitish 
coloufi  ending  below  in  very  long    whitish   hairs. 


The  number  of  plates  on  each  ride  is  abotit  fOO. 
The  tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  susceptible  of  being 
raised,  inflated,  and  thrust  forward  to  the  extremity 
of  the  mouth. 

The  under  part  of  the  head,  and  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  is  covered  with  a  skin  that  is  platted 
longitudinally  into  numerous  parallel  folds,  that  r«- 
tend  the  whole  breadth  of  the  body,  from  one  swim- 
ming paw  to  the  other.  These  folds  disappear  wjjen 
the  skin  is  stretched,  which,  both  in  this  and  the 
third  species,  is  effected  by  a  particular  pouch, 
placed  within  the  skiji  of  the  moufli,  between  ihr  two 
branches  of  the  lo%\-er  jaw,  extending  below  the  bel- 
ly, and  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  inflating 
whenever  he  finds  it  convenient  to  diminish  his  spe- 
cific gravity.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the-body  i« 
of  a  fine  black  colour,  the  lower  portion  is  white, 
shaded  with  black,  while  the  furrows  between  the 
longitudinal  folds,  as  in  the  third  species,  are  of  a  red 
colour. 

The  swimming  paws  appear  to  be  situated  higher 
or  lower,  according  as  the  animal  swims  more  or  teia 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  dorsal  fin  b 
triangular,  a  little  hollowed  in  the  back  part,  placed 
above  the  anus,  and  inclined  towards  the  tail.  Tbv 
lobes  of  the  tail  are  divided  from  each  other  byji 
deep,  but  narrow  cleft. 

This  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  Greenland  «rat, 
but  has  occasionally  visited  the  German  ocean,  A 
beautiiul  individual  of  this  species  was  caught  about 
30  years  ago,  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  wa.?  brought 
to  London,  where  it  was  purchased  by  Mr  John 
Hunter,  and  is  described  and  figored  by  him  in  the 
P/iilosi'p/ucat  Transactions  for  1787. 

The  riesh  of  this  species  is  considered  a? 
delicacy  by  the  Grcenlanders,  and  they  ace 
pursue  it  with  great  eagerness.      In  this  pursuit  thy 
do  not  employ  the  harpoon,  but  shoot  at  the  ammil 
with  arrows. 

The  piked  whale  feeds  on  most  kinds  of  small  fnff, 
which  it  pursues  with  such  keenness,  tl; 
often  seen  leaping  out  of  the  ica,  in  l 
to  avoid  their  merciless  pursuer. 

Order  II.  PR^DENTATE  CETACEA,  or 
those  niih  teel/i  only  in  the  fore  jitrrt  of  the  upper 
jav}. 

Gems  III.    Monodok.   Lion.     Narwalls;  La 
Cepede.     Nabwhals. 

The  animals  of  this  tribe  have  a  single  opening  for  ^^ 
the  blow-holes,  situated  over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  ml*. 
and  instead  of  teeth  have  generally  a  single  tusk  or 
horn,  ( rarely  two,)  proceeding  from  one  side  of  the 
snout,  a  considerable  length,  more  or  less  pointed  at 
the  end,  and  spirally  twisted.     Their  head  is  not  to 
thick  or  long  in  proportion  to  their  body,  aS  that  of 
the  two  preceding  tribes,  and  terminates  in  an  obtole 
rounded  snout.     Their  mouth  is  small,  and  entirdf 
destitutf  of  teeth,  or  horny  plates.     The  upper  tur- 
face  and  sides  of  the  body  are  variegated  with  spor» 
of  different  forms,  and  a  longitudinal  ridge 
from  the  origin  of  the  tail  to  a  considerable 
along  the  back.     The  proper  narwhala  haw  no  dor- 
sal fin. 

These  animals  live  chiefly  in  the  seas  abont  Giwti- 
land  and  Iceland.     They  feed  on  the  smaller  Bihtt 
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and  moUusca.  They  swhn  with  great  velocityt  and 
appear  to  employ  their  boms  both  as  weapons,  and 
u  inatrumentt  for  dulodging  shell-fish,  &c.  from  the 
rocks. 

There  is  some  ambiguity  respecting  the  species  of 
this  genus.  Lione  described  but  one  species,  and 
naturalists  are  not  yet  agreed  whether  more  should 
be  admitted.  As,  however,  there  are  at  least  two 
varieties  of  these  animals,  which  appear  to  differ  by 
characters  that  are  sufficiently  Bxed  and  permanent, 
it  seems  proper  that  they  should  be  considered  as  se- 
parate  species.  Accordingly  La  Cepede  has  so  dis- 
tinguished them,  and  Mr  Fleming,  in  an  excellent 
paper  on  one  of  these  species,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the. 
frerrterian  Natural  History  Socidjf,  has  followed  his 
example,  though  his  specific  characters  differ  from 
those  of  the  French  naturalist.  The  names  and  cha* 
racters  given  by  Mr  Fleming,  which  we  shall  here 
adopt,  are  as  follows. 

1.  MoHodon  I'lilgaris,  of  a  figure  approaching  to 
ovoid,  with  the  head  equal  to  j^tb  of  the  whole  length  $ 
the  dorsal  ridge  extending  from  the  tail  to  the  blow- 
hole, and  the  lobes  of  the  tail  rounded.  2.  Monodon 
MicrocephaltUf  vnih  the  body  of  a  conical  shape,  a 
blunt  head  equal  to  V^th  of  the  whole  length,  the 
dorsal  ridge  extending  from  the  tail  only  to  the 
middle  of  the  back,  and  the  lobes  of  the  tail  pointed. 

Species  1.     Monodon  Vulgaris,  common  narwhal,  or 
unicora-fish. 

Monodon  Monoceros,  Lin.  Syst.Nat.  Narwal  VuU 
gaire.  La  Cepede,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Cet.  142.  Narh- 
val,  vel  unicornu  marinum.  Pontop.  Nat.  Hist.  Norw. 
Unicorn  Narauil,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 

The  common  narwhal  grows  to  the  length  of  from 
20  to  22  feet,  and  is  about  12  feet  in  circumference. 
Individuals  of  greater  dimensions  are  said  to  have  been 
•een,  but  the  relations  appear  not  to  be  authentic. 
The  general  figure  of  the  body  is  oblong  and  oval, 
with  a  broad  convex  back.  The  prevailing  colour Js 
grey,  or  light  brown,  with  numerous  spots  of  a 
darker  colour  on  the  back  and  sides,  while  the  lower 
p«rt  of  the  head  and  body  it  of  a  uniform  shining 
white. 

The  head  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rett  of  the  body,  excejpt  by  a  slight  depression,  a  little 
behind  the  opening  oi  the  blow-hole.  The  forehead 
is  low,  and  not  very  prominent ;  the  snout  is  rounded, 
nod  obtuse ;  the  mouth  so  small  as,  according  to 
eome  accounts,  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  a  body 
much  larger  than  a  man's  band  ;  and  the  opening  of 
the  blow-nole  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

The  swimming  paws  are  about  a  foot  long,  and 
eight  inches  broad.  The  lobes  of  the  tail  have  a  di- 
rection away  from  the  body,  and  are  blunt  and  round- 
ded  at  the  tip.  A  very  conspicuous  ridge,  several 
inches  high,  extends  from  the  blow-hole  to  the  origin 
of  the  tail,  diminishing  gradually  in  height  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  tail. 

The  skin  is  thin,  and  the  blubber  in  small  quantity, 
though  it  is  said  to  yield  an  oil  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  whale. 

The  most  curious  part  of  this  animal's  structure  is 
its  horn  or  tooth.  This  organ  is  inserted  to  the  depth 
of  •  foot  or  more  into  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and 
from  its  insertion  to  near  its  exit  from  the  head  ;  it  is 
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smooth  and  hollow.  From  the  smmt  if  gradually  CetoJogy. 
tapers  to  its  other  extremity,  and  is  regularly  and  '^•nr"""^ 
gently  twisted.  It  does  not  stand  out  from  the  head 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  but  diverges  considerably 
towards  one  side,  so  that  in  those  cases  where  there 
are  two  teeth,  their  farther  extremities  are  at  least 
eighteen  inches  asunder,  while  at  the  snout  their 
distance  is  onl^  about  two  inches.  The  substance  of 
this  horn  is  exceedingly  hard  and  dense,  nearly  resem- 
bling the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  but  of  a  finer  grain, 
and  less  liable  to  become  yellow. 

This  species  has  not,  we  believe,  been  found  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  northern  ocean,  where  it  fre- 
quents the  bays,  and  those  parts  that  are  most  free 
from  ice.  Here  the  animals  assemble  in  considerable 
numbers ;  and  when  frightened  or  pursued,  they 
huddle  together,  so  as  often  to  wound  each  other 
with  their  formidable  horns.  When  this  happens, 
they  extricate  themselves  with  difficulty,  and  be- 
come an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers.  When  alone  and 
at  liberty,  however,  they  are  not  easily  taken,  as  they 
swim  with  great  swiftness,  aud  frequently  dive  below 
the  surface. 

The  narwhal  is  said  sometimes  to  attack  the  whale. 
We  have  some  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  this  asser- 
tion, and  suspect  that  the  sword<fi^h,  already  men- 
tioued  as  the  chief  terror  of  that  monster  of  the  deep, 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  present  species,  which 
seems  to  be  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  creature,  ex- 
cept when  provoked,  or  rendered  desperate  by  ag- 
gression. 

The  spoils  of  this  animal  are  of  great  value.  We 
have  already  said  that  its  oil  is  of  a  very  fine  qua- 
lity. Its  flesh  and  intestines  are  greedily  eaten  by 
the  Greentanders,  and  its  horn  affords  a  much  finer 
and  better  coloured  ivory  than  the  tusk  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  has  been  employed  for  making  various  ar- 
ticles of  luxury.  Among  others,  we  are  told  of  a 
magnificent  throne  entirety  composed  of  narwhals 
horns,  which  belongs  to  the  kings  of  Denmark,  and 
is  carefully  preserved  in  the  royal  castle  of  Rosen- 
burg  at  Copenhagen.  The  Greenlanders  employ 
these  horns  for  more  homely  purposes,  as  parts  of 
their  buildings. 

Species  2.     Monodon  Microcephalus.     Small- headed 
Narwhal. 

Narwal  Microcephale,  La  Cepede,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Small- 
Cet.  159.  aS mall-headed  nartval,  Fleming,  Mem.  lieaded 
Wem.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  131.  narwhal. 

This  Species  is  of  considerable  size,  varying  from  rjQJjr ly 
12  to  26  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportional  circum-  j,-  _ 
ference.  Its  body  is  of  a  narrower  and  more  conical 
shape  than  that  of  the  former  species,  and  its  head 
considerably  smaller.  Its  upper  surface  is  more  flat 
and  even.  The  colour  of  its  upper  parts  is  usually  a 
dusky  black,  variegated  with  spots  which,  from  being 
of  a  darker  hue,  aie  not  very  apparent.  On  the  sides 
the  spots  are  more  conspicuous,  and  of  an  oblong 
form.  The  btlly  is  of  a  white  colour.  The  whole 
skin  is  smooth  and  glossy,  very  thin,  and  closely 
united  to  the  fit.  The  forehead  is  high,  and  rises 
abruptly  from  the  snout,  proceeding  afterwards  for  z 
few  inches  in  nearly  a  horizontal  direction,  till  it  rises 
into  a  slight  elevation,  in  the  fore  part  of  which  is 
situated  ihc  blow-hole.     The   mouth  is  extremely 
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Cetology.   small,  and  the  u'pper  up  extends  a  little  beyond  the 
^^"V"^^  lower.   The  eye  ia  situated  almost  below  the  opening 
of  the  blow-hole,  is  about  an  inch  in  dianaeter,  and 
has  the  iris  oFa  chesnut  colour. 

This  species  is  also  a  native  of  the  northern  ocean, 
but  several  specimens  of  it  have  occasionally  been 
thrown  on  the  British  coast.  On».'  of  these  was  cast 
on  shore  at  Friehton,  a  village  near  Boston  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  an  account  nf  it  was  transmitted  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  M  La  Ccpcde,  though  this 
gentleman  has,  with  unaccountable  carelessness,  de- 
scribed it  as  having  beeu  found  in  the  seas  which 
wash  the  coast  of  Boaton,  in  latitude  40°,  a  descrip- 
tion which  evidently  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
place  was  Boston  in  America.  Another  specimen 
was  cast  on  shore  at  the  entrance  of  the  sound  of 
Weesdale  in  Shetland,  in  the  year  1808,  and  is  par- 
licularly  described  by  Mr  Fleming  in  the  Memoirs 
already  quoted.  This  individual  was  only  12  feet 
long,  and  apparently  had  not  attained  its  full  size. 

The  narwhal  is  mentioned  by  the  late  Professor 
Walker  of  Edinburgh,  (see  Walker's  Essays,  p. 227,) 
as  having  been  frequently  seen  about  the  Zetland 
islands,  and  he  alludes  te  the  common  species  or 
MoHodon  MonoceroSf  Linn,  the  only  species  then 
known* 

Genus  IV.    A^aenacus.    yfnarnaL 

Otho  Fabricius,  in  his  Fauna  Grcen/andica,  descri- 
bed a  species  of  whale,  called  by  the  Greenlanders 
Auamaky  from  the  purgative  quality  of  its  flesh  and 
fat.  M.  Bonnaterre,  in  his  Ce(ologic,  considered  it  as 
a  species  of  narwhal,  and  called  it  Monodon  Spurius  ; 
but  M.  La  Cepcde,  with  more  propriety,  has  formed 
of  it  a  new  genus,  with  the  following  character  : 

One  or  two  small  crooked  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ; 
so  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  a  fin  on  the  back.  Hist. 
Nat.  dfs  Cetaces,  p.  ISl. 

Species.  Anarnactu  Crotnlandicus,  Greenland  Anar- 
nak. 

Mottodon  Spvrius,  Bonnat.  Encyl.  Method.  Shaw. 
Gen.  Zool.  V.  II.  part  2.  Anamak.  GrantandoiSf 
La  Ccpcde,  p.  1 64. 

Thi^  is  one  of  the  smallest  cetaceous  animals.  It  is 
of  an  oblong  rounded  form,  and  of  a  black  colour. 
The  inside  of  the  mouth  is  destitute  of  teeth,  the  two 
tusks  which  characterise  the  genus  being  attached  to 
the  upper  J4W,  and  each  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
covered  at  the  top.  It  has  a  single  orifice  for  the 
blow  holes,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head.  It  inha- 
bits the  seas  that  wash  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  but 
seldom  approaches  the  shore. 

Order  III.    SUBDENTATE  CETACEA,  or 
thote  with  teeth  only  in  the  lovterjaw. 

Gbnvs  V.     Physetkr.     Cachalots,  or  Spermaceti 
Whales. 

Cachalot  The  animals  of  this  tribe  are  remarkable  for  the 

tnb«,  lij^  Qf  their  head,  which  in  some  species  is  eoual  to  the 

half,  and  in  others  to  the  third  of  the  whole  animal. 
The  upper  jaw  is  excessively  broad  and  deep,  and  has 
usually  a  few  indistinct  teeth  almost  entirely  covertd 
with  the  gum.  The  lower  jaw  is  long  and  narrow, 
enters  into  a  fissure  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  is  furnish- 


ed un  each  side  with  a  row  of  thick  conical  t< 
more  or  less  obtuse.  The  blow  holes  api' roach  each 
other  within  the  skull  towards  the  fore  part  of  the 
snout,  where  they  terminate  in  a  common  external 
opening.  Below  the  snout  is  the  principal  cavitj 
that  contain >  the  substance  called  tpermactii  ;  and  tt 
is  chiefly  from  these  animals  that  ambergris  it  ob- 
tained. Some  of  them  have  a  fin,  and  others  a  cal- 
lous protuberance  on  the  back. 

Eight  species  of  this  tribe  have  been  distiagutabed. 
The  following  are  the  most  important. 

Species    1.     Phy^cter  Macrccephalus,  Great  .headed 
Cachalot,  or  Great  Spermaceti  Whale. 

Grand  Cnchaloi,  Bonnat.  Encycl.  Method.  Cachalot 
Manocep/iaies  La  Cepede,  p.  iGS.  .^  . 

This  species  grows  to  the  length  of  nearly  60  feet,  *  ' 
and  is  often  SO  in  circumference  in  the  largest  part  of 
the  head.  Its  head  forms  by  far  the  most  coospicn- 
ouB  part  of  the  animal,  and  may  be  said  to  exceed  the 
rest  of  the  body  in  magnitude.  The  back  is  more  or 
less  convex,  and  near  its  middle  there  are  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  fin,  which  is  .^hort,  directed  backwards, 
and  appearing  as  if  cut  off  abruptly  at  the  end.  Tho 
back  of  the  animal  is  of  a  black  or  slate  blue  colour, 
sometimes  spotted  with  while,  and  the  belly  is  white. 

The  head  has  the  appearance  of  an  imoieose  box, 
rounded  and  obtuse  at  one  end,  and  rising  into  a  sligbt 
convexity  at  the  neck.  On  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw  is  a  row  of  holes  for  receiving  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  intervals  between  these  cavuiei 
are  filled  up  with  the  rudiments  of  teeth,  just  appcw* 
ing  a  little  beyond  the  gum.  The  eyes  are  aouU, 
furnished  with  eye  lids,  and  situated  at  a  prodigioiu 
distance  from  the  snout  ;  the  external  orificeaor  the 
ears  are  scarcely  perceptible  ;  the  tongue  u  of  a 
square  form,  and  of  a  hvid  red  colour ;  and  the 
breathing  hole  is  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
placed  just  above  the  end  of  the  snout. 

Both  the  swimming  paws  and  tail  are  comparaitifeb 
ly  small,  and  the  lobes  of  the  latter  are  long  and 
pointed,  and  have  a  waving  margin.  The  genital  or- 
gans resemble  those  of  the  other  cetacea,  acd  the  pc* 
nis  of  the  male  is  sometimes  eight  feet  in  length- 

The  great  spermaceti  whale  is  found  most  com- 
monly in  the  Greenland  seas,  and  about  Dans'i 
Straits  in  North  America  ;  but  has  occasionally  been 
seen  in  the  German  ocean,  and  the  British  chaaseL 
A  considerable  number  of  them  were  cast  on  shofe 
on  the  coast  of  Lower  Brittany  in  France^  in  the  ytw 
1784. 

This  species  feeds  on  lump  fish  and  dog  fisb,  and  it 
said  even  to  attack  and  swallow  the  shark.  Doe  of 
these  animals  was  vomited  entire  by  a  spermacett 
whale,  on  being  struck  by  a  harpoon  in  the  Greenland 
seas.  The  shark  wa»  four  yards  long,  and,  on  open* 
ing  the  stomach  of  the  whale,  several  fishes  bone*, 
nearly  a  fathom  loug,  were  fuuad  in  it.  (Crants't 
Greenland,  vol.  i.  p.  111).) 

It  16  said  to  swim  with  great  velocity,  and  to  fix 
very  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

This  animal  yields  a  considerable  quantity     ' 
maceti,  for  which  chiefly  it  is  taken,  though 
skin,  tongue,  and  intestines,  are  eaten  by  the  Grcx:;- 
landers.     The  flesh  is  of  a  pale  red  hke  that  of  pu<k, 
and  the  tongue  is  esteemed  a  great  dehcacy  wImh 
roasted.     Tlie  blubber  ia  about  five  or  six  inciie* 
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•.dogf.  thick  on  the  back,  but  thinner  on  the  belly.    It  ii 
V*^  not  vciy  prodnctivc  of  oil.    The  bones  are  employ* 
ed  by  tne  Greenlanders  to  form  spears  and  other 
warlike  weapons,  and  the  teeth  resemble  ivory. 

Species  2.  Phj/seter  TrumpOf  Blunt-headed  Cacha- 
lot. 

St.  Pkyuler  MacTocnhalus,  Var.  r  Linn.  Syst.  Nat. 

led       Dudleii  Balana,  Klein,  Miss.  Pise.    MutU-headed 
talot.     Cachaiot,  Penn.  Brit.  2^1.  vol.  iii.    Cachalot  Trum- 
pOt  LaC^pede,  p.  212. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  nearly  sixty  feet,  and 
Kviv  ^^  breadth  about  fifteen.  The  head  is  of  such  an 
^  enormous  siie  as  to  equal  the  half  of  the  whole  ani- 
maL  The  upper  jaw  is  at  least  five  feet  longer  than 
the  lower,  round  and  obtuse  at  the  snout,  and  about 
eight  feet  deep  (from  crown  to  bate).  The  lower 
jaw  is  about  ten  feet  long,  verv  narrow,  and  having 
about  18  teeth  on  each  side,  ail  pointing  outwards. 
There  is  a  considerable  convexity  just  above  the  eye, 
and  a  similar  prominence  below  the  articulatbn  of 
the  swimming  paws.  The  eye  is  many  feet  behind 
the  snout,  but  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

The  body  is  irregularly  conical,  with  a  prominence 
on  the  back,  and  another  on  the  belly  just  before  the 
anus.  The  swimming  paws  are  proportionally  lai^r 
than  in  the  former  species.  The  penis  is  eight  Ket 
long,  and  the  lobes  of  the  tail  measure  fifteen  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  animal 
is  a  blackish  grey. 

This  species  yields  a  prodigious  quantity  of  very 
fine  tpemuieeti,  and  its  blubber  is  very  productive  of 
oil  of  a  finer  quality  than  that  ot  the  Greenland 
whale. 

It  ii  found  both  in  the  Greenland  seas  and  in  those 
that  wash  the  shores  of  New  England  ;  and  is  occa- 
sionally seen  off  the  coasts  of  France  and  Britain. 
One  was  taken  near  Bayonne  in  France  in  1741,  and 
another  was  cast  ashore  on  Blyth  Sands  on  the  £ng> 
lish  coast,  in  1769. 

The  blunt- headed  cachalot  is  a  bold  and  daring 
animal,  swims  with  great  swiftness,  and,  when  at- 
tacked,  turns  on  its  assailants  with  open  mouth. 

Species  S.    Phfsaer  Microps.  SmaU-eyed  Cachalot, 
or  Black-headed  Spermaceti  Whale. 

^  ^j  Baltema  Major  m  in^iore  masiUa  dmtatOj  demtu 
^1^^  bus  areiiatitt  fiUciformUnu  pinnaat  five  suinam  in 
darn  habent  Sibbald,  Phalain.  Raii,  Syu.  Piac.  The 
Parmaoettji  Whale,  or  Potwal  Fuh,  Dole  Harwich. 
PkifltUr  aonojntina  Ittnga^  maxilla  nperiore,  ton- 
glare.  Artedi  Synop.  Cashalot,  Catotton  or  Pot" 
^aA,  Cnntz's  Greenhuid.  Great-headed  Cachidott 
Fenn.  Brit.  ZooL  vol.  iii.  Cachalot  Mictope,  iktn- 
nat.  Encyd.  Method..  Phtfsetfre  MicropSf  La  Ce- 
pede,  p.  227. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  accounts 
which  various  writers  have  given  of  this  species.  We 
have,  therefore,  given  numerous  synonimes,  and  shall 
take  our  descripiioii  of  the  animal  from  La  Cepede. 

**  The  Phyeeler  Micropt,  (says  this  author,)  is 
one  of  the  larfftrst,  most  cruel,  and  most  dangerous  in- 
habitautk  of  tne  deep.    Adding  to  formidable  wea- 

{>i>ufc  the  two  great  sources  of  strength,  bulk  and  ve- 
ocityi  greedy  of  carnage,  a  daring  enemy  and  an  in- 


trepid fiehter ;  what  part  of  the  ocean  does  he  not    Getolo^. 
btain  witn  blood  ?'*  '^^-y'"— ' 

Its  head  is  so  enormous,  as  to  equal  the  whole  length 
of  the  animal,  independent  of  the  tail  fin  ;  and  it  is  as 
large  in  circumference  as  any  part  of  the  body.  The 
upper  jaw,  though  not  extending  quite  so  far  as  the 
snout,  properly  so  called,  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
lower  jaw.  The  teeth  which  appear  in  this  latter, 
are  conical,  curved,  hollow  towards  the  roots,  and  set 
into  the  jaw  about  two-thirds  of  their  length.  The 
part  beyond  the  gum  is  white  like  ivory,  and  its  tip 
acute,  aud  curved  fir8t  towards  the  throat,  and  then 
a  little  outwards.  According  to  the  most  respecta. 
ble  naturalists,  the  teeth  are  49  in  number.    The  up« 

i)er  jaw  has  cavities  for  receiving  the  teeth  of  the 
ower ;  and  between  them  there  appear  to  be  short 
blunt  teeth,  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  gum.  The 
eye  is  extremely  small. 

The  swimming  paws  are  about  four  feet  long.  The 
dorsal  tin  is  straight,  high,  and  pointed.  The  whole 
length  of  the  animal  usually  exceeds  50  feet,  and  the 
skin  is  of  a  black  colour. 

It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  has  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  the  North  Sea.  One  is  described 
by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  as  having  been  cast  ashore  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland  j  and  so  lately  as  1769,  one  of 
this  species  was  stranded  at  Cramond,  a  little  above 
Leith,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  attracted  many 
thousands  of  spectators  from  Edinburgh  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  La  Cepede  gives  an  account  uf  17 
that  appeared  in  17S3,  iu  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and 
were  mistaken  by  the  fishermen  of  Cuxhaven  for  so 
many  Dutch  fishing  boats. 

This  animal  atucks  not  only  porpesses  and  other 
Soulier  cetacea,  but  even  the  largest  species  of  bake- 
nopierac,  especially  the  pike-headed  and  piked  whale, 
on  which  it  fastens  with  its  crooked  teeth,  and  tears 
pieces  from  their  bodies.  It  is  said  also  to  pursue 
the  young  Greenland  whale,  which  it  compels  to  fly 
for  refuge  through  the  boundless  ocean. 

Its  flesh  is  etiteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Green- 
landers,  and  it  yields  a  great  quantity  of  spermaceti^ 
though  but  little  oil. 

La  Cepede  supposes  this  animal  to  have  been  the 
sea-monster  from  which  Perseus  delivered  the  fair 
Andromeda ;  and  he  labours  to  prove,  that  the  Orca 
described  by  Phny,  as  having  been  attacked  in  the 
port  of  Ostia,  by  the  ensjperur  Claudian  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  was  not  a  Gran^us,  but  a  Pkj/seter  mi- 
cropt* 

O&DM  IV.     AMBIDENTATE  CETACEA, 
or  thote  with  teeth  in  both  jaws. 

Gknus  VI.    Delphinus.    Dolpkini. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  smaller  than  most  Dolphin 
of  tho«e  of  the  preceding  tribes ;  the  largest  species  ffenut. 
scarcely  exceeding  25  feet.  Their  jaws  are  lengthen- 
ed considerably,  but  are  of  equal  lengrth,  and  are  each 
fumiBhed  with  a  row  of  conical  teeth,  more  or  less 
numerous  in  the  particular  species.  The  blow-holes, 
after  traversing  the  upper  jaw,  unite  without  in  a  sin- 
gle orifice,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Their  eyes  are  si« 
tuated  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  All  the  spedei 
but  out  are  furnish  with  a  dorsal  fin,  which  is  some* 
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Cetology.   times  of  eoornaoua  length.    They  are  not  confined  to 
Y""^   the  northern  ocean,  but  are  found  in  most  aeaa,  and 
in  the  mouths  of  larj^c  rivers. 

The  number  of  species  is  variously  marked  by  dif- 
ferent authors ;  6ome,  with  Liniie,  reckooiui;;  only 
four,  while  others  extend  them  to  the  number  of 
eight  or  niue.     We  shall  describe  but  four. 

Species  1 .     Ddphinm  Phoccena ;  the  Porpesse,  or 
Porpoise, 

Porp«»c.  Turoo,  Rondelet,  Hist.  de«  Poissons.     Le  Mar- 

souin.  Bcioii,  Des  Poissons.  Delphinus  corpore fere 
coMtforwi,  (iorso  lata,  rosiro  ttibacuto.  Artedi  Synop. 
PorprssCf  Willughby,  Ichthyol.  Raii,  Synop.  Pise. 
Pifiinant,  Brit.  Z<H)t.  vol.  iii.  Shawr,  Gen.  Zool.  vol. 
ii.  part  2.  Dauphin  Martouin,  La  C^pedct  Hist. 
Nat,  di-8  Cetacee,  p.  287. 

This  is  the  best  knuwn  of  all  the  dolphin  tribe. 
It  is  generally  six  or  seven  feet  in  length  ;  thick  in  the 
forepart  of  the  body,  and  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  tat).  Its  colour  is  a  bluish  black,  or  very  dark 
brown  on  the  upper  parts,  and  whitish  on  the  belly. 
The  inout  projects  a  little,  but  is  on  the  whole  short 
and  broad.  In  each  jaw  there  are  about  48  tceth^ 
that  are  small,  sharp.pointed,  and  a  little  moveable. 
The  tongue  is  flat,  jagged  at  the  edges,  and  fastened 
below.  The  eyes  are  small.  The  tail  is  semilunar, 
and  the  dorsal  fin  is  placed  nearer  the  tail  than  the 
head. 

This  species  is  well  known  in  all  the  European 
seas,  and  abounds  in  those  of  North  America.  They 
are  seen  in  greatest  numbers  about  the  time  when  the 
migratory  shoals  of  fish,  as  mackerel,  herrings,  &c. 
make  their  appearance,  when  they  are  sometimes  in 
such  great  numbers,  as  to  darken  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

They  feed  on  most  small  fish,  especially  herrings, 
whitings,  salmon,  and  sand-eels.  They  pursue  their 
prey  wiih  great  eagcmess ;  and  in  search  of  those 
which  lake  refuge  in  the  sand,  they  burrow  with 
their  snouts  like  a  ho^.  Hence  the  names  of  Mar- 
sonin,  Marsu'iti,  and  Porpfsse,  (Sea-swine,)  given  to 
them  by  most  of  the  European  nations.  They  are 
gregarious,  and  seem  affectionate  towards  each  other. 
They  are  often  seen  to  frolic  and  gambol  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  a  circumstance  which  is  considered 
by  sailors  as  a  sure  prognostic  of  stormy  weather. 

The  blubber  of  tne  porpesse  is  exceedingly  thick, 
and  affords  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  oil.  The 
flesh  is  by  no  means  ill-tasted.  It  was  formerly  con* 
sidered  as  a  sumptuous  article  of  food,  and  was  occa- 
sionally introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  English  nobi- 
lity. It  was  eaten  with  a  sauce  composed  of  crumba 
of  bread  mixed  with  sugar  and  vinegar,  and  called 
porpesse  sauce.  In  America,  the  skin  is  used  by  the 
poor  inhabitants  for  making  waistcoats  and  breeches, 
and  is  said  tu  form  an  excellent  covering  for  coaches. 
For  these  purpot>es  it  is  pared  on  the  neehy  side  till 
it  becomes  nearly  transparent,  and  is  afterwards  tan- 
ned and  dressed  with  considerable  care. 

The  inhabitants  of  Canada,  about  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  adopt  an  amusing  method  of  taking  por- 
pesses.  They  collect  together  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  slender  branches  of  sallows,  willowR,  or  similar 
treeSf  and  stick  tbem  firmly  into  the  sand-banks  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  are  commonly  left  dry 
at  low  water,,  to  as  to  foria  a  long  line  of  twigs,  ha- 


ving the  upper  end  connected  with  the  shore,  and  an 
opening  left  next  the  sea,  by  which  the  porpesse* 
may  enter.  As  the  tide  rises,  the  water  trovers  the 
twigs,  6o  as  to  keep  them  out  of  sight,  and  the  pot' 
pesses  entering  the  river  in  quest  of  their  prey,  get 
within  the  line,  where  they  continue  the  chace  till  they  * 
find,  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  that  it  is  time  to  retreat 
into  deeper  water.  They  now  mike  towards  the  vea, 
but  the  twigs  coming  then  into  sight,  and  being  all  ap'- 
tated  by  the  current  of  the  tide,  form  such  an  alarm- 
ing spectacle,  that  they  retire  in  great  fright  from 
this  tremendous  rampart.  The  tide  continuing  to 
ebb,  the  porpesses  return  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
being  able  to  conquer  their  dread  of  those  terrific 
twigs,  they  flounder  about  till  they  are  entirely  de- 
serted by  the  tide,  when  the  inhabitants,  watching 
the  favourable  opportunity,  commence  the  attack, 
and  soon  overpower  the  defenceless  animals.  In  Oiit 
manner,  more  than  100  porpesses,  each  yielding  abooc 
a  hogshead  of  oil,  are  sometimes  taken  at  a  single 
tide.  See  Bingley's  Anhnul  Biogiuphtf,  vul.  ii.  p.  150. 

Species  2.   Drlphinut  Delphis  \  the  Dolphin. 

Le  Dauphin  ou  Oye  de  Mer,  Belon,  Hist.  De» 
Poissons.  Delphinus  Anliquorttm,  Willughby,  Ich- 
thyol. Raii.  Synop.  Pise.  Delphinus  corjjort  Ion. 
go  subleriti,  rottro  lango  acuta,  Artcdi,  Syo.  ZXeL 
phin,  Anderson's  Island.  Dolphin,  Borla^e's  Coro« 
wall.  Pennant,  Brit.  Zool,  vol,  jii.  Shaw,  Geo. 
Zool.  vol.  ii.  part  2.  Dauphin  f'ttlgairCf  La  C^pcde, 
Nat.  Hist,  des  Cctaces,  p.  250. 

The  figure  of  the  dolphin  has  been  greatly  misre- 
presented by  painters  and  sculptors.  The  recurtcd 
tail,  the  monstrous  head  with  pendant  lips,  and  eyes 
protected  by  enorm><u3  brows,  which  we  see  in  the 
usual  painted  and  engraved  figures  of  a  dolphin,  art 
mere  creatures  of  imagination. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  often  nine  or  ten  feet, 
and  its  body  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  thick- 
est part,  thus  being  very  slender  in  proportion  to  its 
length.  It  is  of  a  black  colour  above,  and  white  be- 
low. The  nose  is  loiig,  narrow,  and  pointed,  some- 
thing like  the  beak  ofa  bird,  whence  Belou's  naOK 
of  Oye  de  Mer,  or  sea-goose  ;  but  there  is  a  traai> 
verse  fold  of  the  skin  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
snout.  The  number  of  teeth  varies ;  but  according 
to  Mr  Pennant,  there  arc  usually  21  in  the  upper, 
and  19  in  the  lower  jaw :  we  presume  he  means  oa 
each  side.  The  mouth  is  very  wide,  reaching  almost 
to  the  insertion  of  the  head.  The  dorsal  fin  is  high, 
and  placed  rather  nearer  the  tail  than  the  head  ;  the 
swimming  paws  are  situated  low,  and  the  tail  is  semi- 
lunar. 

The  dolphin  inhabits  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  is  often  seen  accompanying  ships  on  thdr 
passage  to  the  East  or  West  Indies.  It  occasiocallj 
appears  in  the  British  seas. 

Like  most  of  their  congeners,  they  live  on  smaD 
fish,  though  they  will  eat  any  offal  and  garbage  that 
is  thrown  into  the  sea.  They  are  said  to  attack 
whales ;  though  we  suspect  those  who  suppose  they 
have  seen  such  a  circumstance,  have  mistaken  anotho' 
species  for  the  dolphin.  They  are  gregarious,  and 
like  porpesses  often  sport  about  on  the  surface,  and 
leap  out  of  the  water,  so  as  to  be  entirely  visible.  lo 
these  leaps,  their  back  is  a  little  curved,  but  not  Qeir> 
]y  so  much  arched  as  is  commonly  represented.    Tbey 
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tULloff<  art  laid  to  cli*ag«  their  colour  before  thry  die,  and 
again  after  they  are  dead  :  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake,  arising  from  a  different  reflection  of  the  raya 
of  light,  when  the  body  is  in  motioOf  or  at  rest. 

At  present  the  dolphin  is  scarcely  sought  after  aa 
mn  object  of  traffic.  Some  centuries  ago,  howcveri 
its  flesh  was  reckooed  a  great  delicacy ;  and  we  are 
told  by  Dr  Caius,  that  one  taken  in  his  time  was 
deemed  worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Uorfolk,  who  distributed  part  of  it  among  his  parti- 
cular friends.  It  was  roasted,  and  served  up  with 
porpesse  sauce.  It  is  now  seldom  eaten,  except  when 
young  and  tender.  The  best  parts  are  next  the  head, 
the  rest  being  dry  and  insipid. 

Perhaps  no  animal  has  been  more  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  poets  and  naturalists  than  the  dolphin. 
It  has  been  held  forth  as  the  emblem  of  affection 
luid  philanthropy  ;  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Mcred,  and  consecrated  to  the  gods,  on  account  of  its 
ibndness  for  the  human  race.  Among  other  instan- 
ces, the  preservation  of  Arion  the  musician,  so  pret- 
tily described  by  Ovid  in  his  Fasti ;  and  the  story 
of  Hippo,  of  whom  a  dolphin  was  enamoured,  so 
.  beautifully  related  by  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  Epistles^ 
book  ix.  epist.  33,  may  be  recalled  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  though  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
dwell  on  these  amusing  fables.  Those  who  incline 
to  give  them  a  fuller  examination,  may  be  referred  to 
Pliny' (.  Natural  History,  and  the  writings  of  Athc- 
Dseus  and  ^lian. 

Species  3.    Delphimu  Orca,  the  Grampus. 

L'oudre  ou  grand  marsoitin,  Belon,  Hist,  dcs 
Poisfrins.  Dalisna  minor  utraque  viaxilla  dcnlata, 
SibSald,  Phalain.  Delphinus  rosiro  sunum  re/xrndo, 
dentihut  latit  serralis.  Artedi,  Syn.  Grampus,  Pen- 
■aot,  Brit.  Z'-ol  vol.  iii- ;  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vol.  ii. 
part  2.  Dauphin  Orque,  La  C^pede,  Hist.  Nat.  dea 
Cetaces,  p.  298. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  dolphin, 
luuallv  measuring  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet. 
It  is  also  remarkably  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
being  from  ten  to  tw?>lve  feet  diameter  in  the  thickest 
|)art  of  the  body.  From  this  clumsiness  of  figure. 
It  has  been  called  by  Pliny  an  immense  heap  of  flesh 
mrmrd  with  dreadful  teeth  :  cujus  imago  nuUa  reprt' 
Mentalione  exprimi  possit  alia,  quam  camis  tmmensi 
ientibtu  truculentis. 

In  this  species,  the  lower  jaw  is  usually  broader 
than  the  upper ;  and  the  snout  is  described  by  most 
writers  as  having  a  turn  upwards,  though  this  cir- 
cumstance is  not  noticed  in  the  description  of  La  Ce- 
pcde.  Each  of  the  jaws  has  thirty  teeth  ;  of  which 
the  foremost  are  blunt,  round,  and  elender ;  those 
behind,  sharp  and  thick.  The  description  of  the 
teeth  given  by  Artedi  and  Linne,  viz.  that  they  are 
broad  and  jagged,  or  serrated,  seems  to  be  erroneous, 
■nd  descriptive  rather  of  the  shark  than  the  gram- 
pus. According  to  La  C^pede,  the  number  of  teeth 
▼arica  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal. 

The  dorsal  fin  is  of  coniiderable  length,  often 
measuring,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  six  feet,  though 
La  C^pcdc  describeb  it  as  not  so  long.  The  swim, 
wing  paws  are  broad,  and  nearly  of  an  oval  form. 
,  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  grampus,  like  that  of 
,inon  other  dolpnini,  is  black  on  the  back,  and  of  a 


snowy  whiteness  on  the  belly,  while  the  sides  are    Cetol^y. 
marbled  with  white  and  black  j  and  there  is  usually  ''"nr"*^ 
a  large  white  spot  on  each  shoulder,  or  a  little  be« 
hind  each  eye. 

This  species  inhabits  both  the  northern  and  south  • 
ern  oceans,  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  has  often  been  observed  in  the 
British  Channel. 

Tbia  is  the  moat  ferocious  of  the  cetaceous  animals. 
It  spares  neither  friend  nor  foe,  making  prey  alike 
of  small  fish,  seals,  porpesses,  and  dolphins.  It  is 
said  also  to  attack  the  Greenland  whale,  though«  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  and  best  accounts,  it  is  not  the 
grampus,  but  th-;  next  species,  which  attack  that 
monster  of  the  deep  in  packs,  as  bulldogs  bait  a 
bull.  The  grampus  is  exceedingly  active,  and  scarce- 
ly remains  a  moment  above  water;  but  sometimes,  in 
its  eager  pursuit  of  prey,  it  is  thrown  off  its  guard, 
and  allured  into  the  shallows.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  voracious  animal  frequently  continues  to 
flounder  about,  either  till  he  is  knocked  on  the  head 
by  those  who  have  observed  him,  or  is  extricated 
from  his  perilous  situation  by  the  tide's  coming  to 
his  relief. 

Waller,  in  one  of  his  poems,  has  recorded  a  beau* 
tiful  example  of  parental  affection  in  the  grampus. 
A  female  of  this  species  and  a  cub  having  got  into 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  were  deserted  by  the  tide,  and  be- 
ing obnervcd  in  this  situation  from  the  shore,  a  num- 
ber of  men  came  down  to  attack  them.  Both  animals 
Were  &00I1  wounded  in  several  places,  so  that  the  water 
was  dyed  with  their  blood.  They  made  every  effort  to 
escape  ;  and  the  old  one,  by  superior  strength,  forced 
hcrtelf  over  the  shallow  into  the  deep  water,  but,  in- 
stantly recollecting  that  she  had  left  her  young  one 
in  the  hands  of  assassins,  she  rushed  back,  and  seem- 
ed resolved,  if  she  could  not  prevent  the  murder  of 
her  cub,  that  she  would  at  least  share  its  fate.    Hap- 

Ey  for  the  catastrophe  of  the  tale,  she  succeeded  in 
er  endeavours,  and  the  tide  flowing  in  at  the  momentf 
carried  them  both  off  in  triumph. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  grampus  ia  in  any  re- 

3acBt,  even  for  its  oil.  Like  the  wolf  among  qua- 
rupeds,  he  seems  to  be  the  enemy  even  of  his  own 
species,  and  his  carcaie  is  of  no  value  after  he  is 
dead. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species.  One  of 
theije  ia  described  and  figured  by  Mr  John  Hunter, 
in  the  77th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions \  and  another  by  Mr  Patrick  Neill,  in  his  Tour 
through  some  of  the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
This  latter  variety  is  called  among  those  islanders 
the  casing  whale,  and  has  several  marks  that  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  ordinary  grampus.  The  nose 
has  no  spreading  or  turning  upwards  ;  the  upper  jaw 
is  broader  than  the  lower ;  it  has  commonly  only 
twenty-four  teeth  in  each  jaw;  its  swimming  paws 
are  long  and  narrow  ;  the  dorsal  fin  scarcely  exceeds 
two  feet  in  length  ;  there  is  no  white  spot  behind  the 
slroulder,  or  near  the  eye,  and  it  is  often  entirely 
bbck.  It  is  also  capable  of  remaining  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  described 
as  being  a  harmless  inoffensive  creature.  From  all 
these  considerations,  Mr  Neill  is  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  a  distinct  species  ;  but  as  his  description  is 
drawn,  not  from  personal  observation,  but  from  the 
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Ceiologj,    accounts  of  otlters,  it  is  probable  that  the  cz'ina 
""^"y"^  whal«  of  Orkney  and  Shetlaixl  is  only  a  variety  of 
the  grampus. 

Species  4.    Delphinnt  GladitUorf  Gladiator  Dolphin, 
or  Sea  Sword. 

Olidiator  Delpfiinut  Orca^  var.  B.  Lin.  Syst.  Nat,  Dauphin 
Dolphin.  (p^e  tie  Mcr,  Bonnat.  Eiicycl.  Method.  Schwerdt' 
Jisc/i,  AndentOD  Island,  Crantz's  Greenland.  D<lu- 
p/iin  Gladiaicurt  La  Cepede,  p.  302. 

M.  La  Ccpede  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
distinguish  this  species  from  the  preceding,  and  has 
contrasted  them  in  his  table  of  the  cetacca  by  the 
following  charactera  :  In  the  grampus,  the  top  of  the 
head  is  but  httle  convex  ;  the  snout  proportionally 
less  rounded  ;  the  upper  jaw  a  httle  more  projecting 
than  the  lower  ;  the  teeth  blunt-pointed  ;  and  the 
dorsal  fin  placed  towards  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  reaching  in  height  to  about  the  tenth  part  of  the 
animal's  whole  length :  while,  in  the  gladiator,  the 
forehead  is  very  convex  ;  the  snout  is  very  much 
rounded  ;  the  two  jaws  equally  advanced  ;  the  teeth 
sharp-pointed  ;  and  the  dorsal  fin  seated  very  near 
the  neck,  and  extending  in  height  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal. 

The  gladiator  dolphin  measuren  from  23  to  25 
feet,  and  its  dorsal  fin  from  4  to  5  feet.  The  latter 
is  about  18  inches  broad  at  the  base,  and  gradually 
tapers  upwards  to  a  point,  so  as  to  become  a  very  for* 
inidable  weapon.  The  body  is  of  a  brown-black  co- 
lour on  the  upper  part,  and  a  beautiful  white  on  the 
belly,  with  a  remarkable  streak  of  black,  very  hmg, 
striped,  and  pointed,  extending  from  each  side  of  the 
tail  to  near  the  articulation  of  the  swimming  paws. 

This  species  is  found  in  the  American  seas,  espe- 
cially in  Davis's  Straits  ;  as  also  about  Spitzber- 
gen,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  has  occasionally  been 
seen  in  the  North  Sea  ;  and  not  many  years  ago,  se* 
veral  of  them  came  up  the  Thames.  In  the  year 
1793,  an  individual  of  this  species  that  appeared  in 
the  Thames,  was  pierced  with  three  harpoons,  and 
yet  drew  a  boat,  with  four  persons  in  it,  twice  from 
Black  wall  to  Greenwich,  and  once  as  far  as  Dept« 
ford,  and  at  last  expired  at  Greenwich. 

The  gladiator  dolphin  is  possessed  of  amazing 
strength  and  courage.  We  are  told  of  one  ll\at 
seized  on  ihe  carcase  of  a  whale,  which  several  boats 
were  towing  away,  and,  in  spite  of  the  uiiited  efforts 
of  the  rowers,  bure  it  to  the  bottom.  These  animals 
go  together  in  large  troops,  and  beldom  appear  in  a 
smaller  number  than  five  or  six.  They  usually  live 
ou  the  smaller  (isheH,  but  will  attack  even  the  largest 
whales.  It  is  this  species,  and  not  the  oidmary 
grampus,  between  whom  and  the  young  Greenland 
whale  such  noted  combats  t«ke  place.  A  number  of 
the  gladiators  unite  in  the  attack,  and,  like  a  pack 
of  hounds,  fasten  on  the  whale  in  every  part.  One 
seizes  on  the  tail,  in  order  to  prevent  its  formidable 
blow!<  to  the  rest,  while  others  crowd  about  the  head, 
and  watch  the  moment  when  the  whulc  lolls  out  us 
tongue,  on  wluch  the  gladiators  bcize  as  a  most  deli- 
cious morsel. 

The  blubber  of  this  species  is  very  thick,  and 
yields  a  considerable  quauttty  of  excellent  oU. 


Genus  VIL    Hypeeoodov. 

This  genus  has  been  formed  by  La  Ccpede,  for  the 
purpose  of  separaUng  that  singular  animal  the  Bms. 
hip/l  or  Beaked  whaUf  conceniing  which  so  much 
confusion  has  appeared  among  preceding  naturalists. 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  this  genus  are,  nu. 
mcrous  small  teetli  seated  on  the  palate,  and  a  donal 
fin.     There  is  only  one  known  species,  viz. 

H^prroodon  Dutskopf,  or  Beaked. whale. 

Delphinut  Orca  ( Butskopf),  Lin.  Syst.  Nat.  Buts* 
A-op/i  Marten'  Spiizbergen,  Anderson  Island, Crantx's 
Greenland.  Botttehead,  or  Flounder's  head.  Dale, 
Harwich.  Nebbe  Hval,  Ponlopp.  Notw.  Beakci'- 
tv/iale.  Pennant,  But.  Zool.  vol.  iii.  Dauphin  Bi- 
kopf,  Bonnat.  Encycl.  Method.  H^peroodon  Butt' 
kopf.  La  Cepcde,  p.  319. 

The  general  form  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  cone, 
the  base  of  which  is  seated  near  the  articulation  of 
the  swimming  paw9.  The  head  is  nearly  as  deep  as 
it  is  long,  the  forehead  is  very  convex,  and  the  snout 
flattened  and  lengthened  out  like  a  beak.  In  the 
lower  jaw  there  are  only  two  teeth,  at  the  anterior 
extremity,  of  a  conical  form,  and  pointed  at  the  tip ; 
but  round  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  over  ine 
whole  surface  of  the  palate,  arc  numerous  miiiDte, 
unequal,  hard,  and  sharp  teeth.  The  two  jaws  are 
nearly  of  equal  length  ;  the  tongue  is  serrated  on  the 
margin,  adheres  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  substasicc 
resembles  that  of  a  calf.  The  common  orifice  of  the 
blow  holes  has  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  its  boms 
directed  backwards.  The  eye  is  seated  about  the 
middle  of  the  height  of  the  head,  a  little  above  the 
comer  of  the  mouth.  The  swimming  paws  are  pla> 
ccd  very  low,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
eyes  as  these  latter  are  from  the  snout.  The  dorsal 
fiiii  is  nearer  to  the  head  than  the  tail,  is  curved  back* 
wards,  and  is  of  considerable  height.  The  two  lobes 
of  the  tail  fin  are  hollowed  at  the  posterior  margin, 
and  extend  about  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  axu> 
mal,  from  tip  to  tip. 

The  butskopf  is  generally  about  24  feet  lorp,  br 
a  circumterfDce  of  about  15  at  its  thickest  par* 
prevailing  colour  is  brown,  or  blackish,  with  ' 
shades  on  the  belly.  The  skin  is  tfiin  ;  the  blubber 
yellowish  ;  and  the  flesh  of  a  deep  red  colour.  This 
animal  has  been  found  in  must  parts  of  the  Nortlirni 
Atlantic,  and  the  icy  sea. 


Explanation  of  Plate  CXXXIV. 

Fig.  1.  The  Black  or  Greenland  Whale. 

Fig.  %  The  Pikcd  Whale. 

Fig.  3.  The  Smallheaded  Narwhal. 

Fig.  4.  The  Blunt-headed  Cachalot,  or  Spcrmacc* 

ti  Whale. 
Fig.  5.  The  Butskopf  or  Beaked  Whale.       (/) 

CETUS,  the  Whale.  See  A>.tron-umt,  vol.  5. 
p  775;  Hiid  p.  817.  lor  an  account  of  the  varnbtc 
star  X  ^*'^'' 

CEVENNES.    SecFBANCK. 
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"^^  C/EVLON,  an  Uland  iu  the  Indbn  Ocean,  at  the  en- 
traqcc  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  sitaatrd  between  79*> 
•<»•  SO',  and  82o  KV  Eaat  Long,  and  5°  Sff^  and  9«»  51' 
North  L.at.  It  is  separated  from  the  Coromandel 
coast,  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  a  narrow  strait,  full  of 
shoals,  which  receives  the  name  of  Adam's  Bridge, 
because  the  natives  generally  believe  that  at  this  place 
the  great  ancestor  oi  the  human  race,  after  his  fall, 
passed  from  thin  island,  which  they  imagine  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  to  the  shores 
of  the  continent.  Many  suppose  that  Ceylon,  at  a 
distant  period,  formed  part  of  India,  and  was  after- 
wards  separated  from  it  by  some  great  convulirion  of 
nature.  This  island  is  computed  to  be  about  900 
miles  in  circumference ;  its  greatest  length  is  280, 
and  its  ereatest  breadth  150  miles. 

Mention  is  made  of  this  island  by  some  of  the  wri- 
terv  of  antiquity;  but  the  accounts  which  they  give 
of  it  are  very  incorrect  and  contradictory.  In  mo- 
dem times,  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  visited  Ceylon.  It  was  discovered  in  1505  by 
Almeyda,  who  was  accidentally  driven  from  his 
cruize  off  the  Maldive  islands,  by  the  violence  of  the 
currents,  into  one  of  the  harbours  of  this  country, 
ncnt  fhe  situation  of  the  island,  and  the  productions  in 
^^''  which  it  abounded,  excited  him  to  cultivate  a  closer 
connection  with  the  natives,  while  the  difficulty  they 
found  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  render- 
ed them  willing  to  form  an  alliance  with  this  power- 
ful and  enterprising  nation.  Accordingly,  when  Al- 
meyda was  introduced  to  the  king,  he  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  pay  the  Portuguese 
ao  annual  tribute  of  250,000  ibi*.  of  cinnamon,  on 
condition  that  they  would  protect  his  coasts  from 
every  hostile  invasion.  In  order,  however,-  to  ob- 
tain a  monopoly  of  this  valuable  article,  these  ambi- 
tious adventurers  soon  attempted  to  form  a  settle- 
ment on  the  island.  This  naturally  excited  the 
jealousy  and  indignation  of  the  native  princes ;  but, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  the  Portuguese  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  whole  of  the  coast  under  their 
dominion,  and  drove  the  Ceylonese  to  the  mountains 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  From  thence 
the  natives  made  frequent  incursions  on  the  coast, 
and  destroyed  the  plantations  of  their  invaders, 
while  they,  in  return,  exercised  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants every  species  of  oppression  and  barbarity.  This 
desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  and  though  productive  of  little  advantage, 
was  attended  with  much  bloodshed  to  both  parties. 
In  this  state  of  distress,  the  Ceylonese  were  eager 
to  accept  the  offer  uf  assistance  from  the  Dutch. 
In  1632,  the  States,  agreeably  to  a  previous  treaty, 
sent  a  powerful  armament  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
native  princes  against  their  oppressors.  The  strug- 
gle which  ensued  was  violent  and  bloody  ;  every 
pass,  every  fortress,  was  warmly  disputed  with  them; 
and  after  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  all  their 
stations,  except  Columbo,  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  seemed  determined  to  perish  rather  than 
yield  tt  up.  The  Dutch  invested  the  town,  but  the 
besieged  baffled  all  thdr  attempts,  and  rejected  every 
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proposal  of  surrender  with  disdain.  At  length,  how-   

ever,  famine  and  disease  began  to  subdue  those  brave  ^ 
spirits  who  had  despised  death  in  every  other  form. 
After  a  siege  of  seven  months,  Columbo  surrendered 
to  the  Dutch  in  1656  ;  and,  by  the  fall  of  this  place, 
a  period  was  put  to  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Ceylon,  after  it  had  subsisted  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half.  .  , 

The  joy  of  the  natives  at  their  deliverance  from  ^m^j^. 
the  yoke  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  gratitude  which 
they  felt  to  the  Dutch,  seemed  at  first  to  have  no 
bounds.     The  King  of  Candy,  cheerfully  paid  the 
expences  of  their  armaments  in  cinnamon,  and  even 
conferred  on  his  new  allies  the  principal  possessions, 
from  which,  by  their  assistance,  he  had  lately  expel- 
led the  Poituguese.     On  the  other  hand,  they  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  gratitude  to  the  monarch  for 
these  concessions  ;  they  began  to  fortify  their  new 
acquisitions  under  the  profession  of  regard  to  his  se- 
curity; and  so  well  were  the  natives  convinced  of  their 
good  intentions,  that  they  afforded  them  every  assist- 
ance in   their  power  to  complete  their  operations. 
The  parts  of  the  country  assigned  them  were  among 
the  best  adapted    for  cultivation  on  the  island,  and 
they  also  began  to  turn  these  to  the  best  advantage. 
At  ttte  same  time,  they  kept  up  a  most  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives,   so  that  the  Ceylonese 
viewed  their  operations  without  jealousy,  and  were 
eager,  by  their  good  offices,  to  shew  tne  gratitude 
which  they  Mt  to  the  guardians  of  their  coasts.     By 
means  of  these  prudent  measures,  the  colony  was 
quietly  brought  into  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  even 
able  to  depend  on  its  own  internal  resources.     But» 
unhappily,  the  Dutch  did  not  long  pursue  this  wise 
and  moderate  system  of  policy.     By  deg^rees,  they 
began  to  extend  their  posts  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  to  seize  on  every  spot  which  appeared 
advantageous    for  cultivation ;    tney  also  increased 
their  demands  on  the  king  for  the  protection  thy  af- 
forded him  ;  and  he  quickly  found  that  all  the  cinna- 
mon which  grew  in  his  dominions  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  gratify  their  insatiable  desires.     At  len;/th, 
enraged  by  their  accumulated  acts  of  injustice  and 
extortion,  he  suddenly  attacked  their  settlements,  and 
committed  the  greatest  devastations  upon  them.  T^iis 
breach  between  the  natives  and  the  Dutch  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  course  of  hostilities,  during  which 
much  blood  was  shed,  and  no  permanent  advantage 
gained  by  either  party.     The  Dutch,  however,  were 
the  greatest  losers  in  the  contest ;  for  though  they 
frequently  routed  the  natives,  overrun  their  country, 
and  laid  waste  their  villages,  yet  the  hardships  which 
they  encountered  in  forcing  their  way  through  a 
country  covered  with  wood  and  full  of  defiles,  de- 
stroyed so  many  of  their  troops,  that  all  their  suc- 
cesses were  too  dearly  purchased,  and,  in  the  end, 
they  were  always  obliged  to  abandon  the  conquests 
they  had  made.     Ou  the  other  hand,  the  incursions 
of  the  natives  upon  their  cultivated  grounds,  though 
in  general  temporary,  and  easily  repulsed,  frequently 
destroyed  the  labours  :  f  many  years. 

These  considerations  induced  several  of  the  Dotck 
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Ceylou.  governors  to  attempt  the  reHoration  of  tranquillity, 
'""V**'  rather  by  conciliatory  measures,  than  by  their  ineffec- 
tual struggles.  For  this  purpose  they  sent  ambassa< 
dors  to  the  court  of  Candy  with  a  variety  of  valu- 
able pre&ents,  and  with  instructions  to  gratify  the 
king  by  all  those  tokens  of  respect  which  have  so 
powerful  an  effect  on  uncultivated  minds.  The  let- 
ters to  him  were  wrapped  up  in  silks,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ambassador  carried  them 
all  the  way  on  his  head,  the  highest  token  of  respect 
known  in  that  country  :  in  these  letters  they  also 
dignified  the  king  with  many  of  those  high  titles, 
which  are  usually  conferred  on  eastern  monarchs. 
These  conciliatory  measures  never  failed  to  produce  a 
considerable  effect.  But  few  of  the  Dutch  gover- 
nors were  either  sufficiently  enlightened  or  disinter- 
ested to  persevere  in  them.  The  renewed  oppres- 
sions of  the  Dutch  was  the  constant  signal  for  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  them  and  the  Datives- ; 
and  in  consequence  of  a  long  course  of  warfare, 
the  Ceylonese  became  both  brave  and  dexterous. 
The  Dutch  were  frequently  repulsed  even  in  close 
combat ;  several  of  their  forts  were  taken ;  and  when- 
ever they  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  they  commonly  lost  large  parties  of 
their  men  in  attempting  to  force  the  woods  and  de- 
files, or  by  the  ambushes  which  their  active  and 
vigilant  enemy  set  to  surround  them.  At  length, 
indeed,  they  triumphed  over  all  these  obstacles.  The 
King  of  Candy  saw  those  woods  burst  through,  which 
ke  looked  upon  as  an  impenetrable  barrier,  and  he 
beheld  the  Dutch  soldiers  in  those  vallies  which  he 
supposed  could  never  have  been  approached  by  a  foe. 
He  was  twice  driven  from  Candy,  the  capital  of  his 
dominions,  and  forced  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Degleggy,  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible 
in  the  kingdom.  Here,  however,  he  found  himself 
secure  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and  content- 
ed himself  with  surprising  and  cutting  off  the  con- 
voys of  provisions  and  stores  sent  up  from  the  coast, 
till  they  should  of  their  own  accord  abandon  his  do- 
minions. This,  after  all  their  victories,  they  were 
constantly  obliged  to  do.  The  last  great  war  be- 
tween them  was  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  though  the  Dutch  suffered  many  disasters 
during  the  contest,  they  at  length,  by  depriving  the 
Candians  of  salt  at  pleasure,  compelled  them  to  com- 
ply with  all  their  demands.  In  1766,  the  king  agreed 
to  a  treaty,  by  which,  among  other  articles,  all  those 
parte  of  the  coast  which  had  not  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Dutch  were  to  be  delivered  to  them ;  and  they 
were  also  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  all  the  valuable 
productions  of  the  island,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch 
agreed  to  supply  the  Candians,  free  of  expence,  with 
salt  sufficient  for  their  consumption,  But  the  articles 
of  this  treaty  were  quickly  infringed,  and  scarcely 
one  of  the  stipulations  was  actually  fulfilled.  Fre- 
fluent  rencounters  continued  to  take  place  between 
Uie  Dutch  and  the  natives  ;  but  at  last  both  parties 
became  weary  of  their  ineffectual  struggles ;  and  hos- 
tiUties,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  intercourse,  were  bro- 
ken uff  as  if  by  mutual  consent. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Ceylon  when  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  British,  in  1782,  to  obtain  posses- 
■ion  of  the  European  part  of  the  island.     The  at- 


tack proved  UBSucceiiful  at  that  time,  but  wu  agtia 
renewed  on  the  junction  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Freach 
in  the  last  war.  In  1795,  a  body  of  Enelish  Of  i 
troops  landed  in  Ceylon,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ^i^ 
cowardice  and  want  of  subordination  among  the , 
Dutch  forces,  they  found  it  an  easy  conquest :  in- 
deed, tbey  scarcely  met  with  the  semblance  of  oppo> 
sition.  Since  it  fell  into  our  posiesnon,  we  have  uso 
been  engaged  in  war  with  the  Candians.  In  1798^ 
the  king  died  ;  and  Pelime  Talawee,  the  chief  adinr, 
or  prime  minister,  raised  to  the  throne  a  young  t^U. 
bar  of  inferior  extraction,  and  of  no  talents,  who 
was  only  a  puppet  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  peo» 
pie,  while  he  liimself  ruled  with  absolute  sway.  I« 
1799,  the  governor,  Mr  North,  had  repeated  inters 
views  with  the  adigar,  who,  in  the  last  of  tbcm,  re» 
quested  our  assistance  in  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
king,  and  placing  himself  on  the  throne ;  asd  pro* 
mised,  on  this  condition,  to  make  the  British  mastert 
of  the  country.  The  proposal  was  rejected  with  ia- 
dignatioQ  ;  and,  in  1800,  the  governor  sent  an  em« 
bassy  to  the  Court  of  Candy,  with  the  view  of  fanw 
ing  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  between  tlie 
two  nations  ;  but  the  plan  proved  abortive,  as  od* 
ther  party  would  accede  to  the  proposals  of  the 
other. 

After  this  the  Candiant  appeared  to  be  mkiag 
preparations  for  war  in  all  quarters,  and  as  the  eo^ 
vemment,  notwithstanding  its  promises,  delayea  to  ' 
make  reparation  for  some  small  outrages  committed* 
on  our  subjects,  the  British  determined  to  send  troop* 
into  their  territories,  in  order  to  enforce  thew  dain 
and  to  exact  security  against  the  repetition  of  aaf 
similar  act.  Having  communicated  tliis  intention  to 
the  Candian  government,  and  made  new  proposals  ot 
accommodation,  without  any  effect,  our  force*  en* 
tered  the  dominions  of  the  enemy  early  in  1803,  and 
meeting  with  little  opposition,  soon  arrived  io  the 
capital.  This  they  found  had  been  evacuated  on  the 
preceding  day  by  all  the  inhabitants,  aod  set  on  fire 
in  several  places.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Candy,  the 
adigar  made  proposals  of  peace,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  king  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  care  of 
the  British  government,  while  PeUme  Talawee  sboold 
be  invested  with  the  supreme  authority,  under  the 
title  of  Ootoon  Komarayen,  the  Great  Prince,  la 
consequence  of  this  agreement,  the  city  of  Caadf 
was  evacuated  by  part  of  the  British  forces ;  bnt, 
after  an  unparallelea  scene  of  duplicity  and  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  adigar,  the  natives  attacked  tbr 
town  ;  and  our  troops,  under  the  command  of  M^  i 
jor  Davy,  being  overpowered  by  nuoibera,  agreed ' 
to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  they  should  all  be  al« 
towed  to  march  with  their  arms  to  our  settleinentt 
on  the  coast.  They  were  accordingly  permitted  CO 
take  their  departure  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  fioN 
ced  back  to  the  capital ;  those  of  the  Malays  who 
refused  to  enter  into  thp  Candian  service,  were  tm- 
mediately  put  to  death }  all  the  British  soldiers 
were  likewise  cruelly  massacred,  excepting  three  or 
four,  who  either  made  their  escape,  or  were  spared 
by  the  Candians.  The  report  oi  these  events  filled 
our  settlements  on  the  coast  with  alarm  and  conaur* 
nation ;  and  soon  after  the  Candians  toade  vasioni 
descents  on  our  territories,  and  even  meant  to  attack 
the  capital,  but  they  were  happily  driven  back  by  0Or 
3 


'-    Iii'lBCH',  they^  Again  made  preparations  for  a 

■^    general  attack  on  our  srttlempnts ;  but  this  was  pre- 

v«itcd  by  an  attack  midehy  us  on  their  ovii  country, 

I       which  proved  on  evfry  side  successful.     In  February 

11805,  they  however  ventured  affain  to  invade  our  ter- 
ritories, but  they  were  completely  routed  in  every 
quarter.  Sei-  Pt  reival's  Account  of  Ceylon  ;  Pennant's 
View  of  Hintloslan,  vol.  i.  ;  Cordincr's  Description 
of  Ceylon,  2  vols. ;  and  Asiatic  Register,  vol.  vi. 

fcFrum  the  preceding  account,  it  appears  that  the 
island  of  Ceylon  is  at  present  separated  into  two 
-grand  divisions.  It  originally  contained  a  number  of 
distinct  petty  kingdoms^  but  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  whole  interior  of  the  country  was  re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Candy. 
The  other  part  of  the  island,  which  is  now  subject  to 
the  British,  iDcludcs  tire  whole  of  the  sea  coast,  and 
completely  encircles  the  Candian  territories.  In 
some  places  it  extends  only  about  six  miles,  in  others 

tlliirty,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  about 
aixly  mile$  into  the  interior. 
In  approaching  this  island  from  the  sea,  it  presents 
a  most  delightful  prospect  to  the  eye.  The  level 
districts  ou  the  coast  appear  bounded  by  beautiful 
^rovett  of  cocoa  ntit  trees^  while  the  intermediate 
plains  are  covered  with  rich  fields  of  rice,  and  the 
prospect  usually  terminates  in  woods,  which  cover  the 
aides  of  the  mountains,  and  display  a  verdant  foliage 
during  every  season  of  the  year.  The  interior  of  the 
island  abounds  in  steep  and  lofty  hills,  covered  with  ' 
thick  forests,  and  full  of  impenetrable  jungles.  The 
woods  and  mountains  completely  surround  the  do> 
nioions  of  the  king  of  Candy,  and  seem  destined  by 
nature  to  defend  him  against  those  foreign  enemies, 
whose  superior  power  and  skill  liave  deprived  him  of 
the  coasts. 

The  highest  and  rudest  tract  is  the  kingdom  of 
Condc  Uda  ;  and  at  the  western  skirt  of  the  district 
^  soar*  Hamallel,  or  Adam's  Peak,  which  rises  above 
B  all  ihe  other  mountains  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf, 
W  and  is  seen  even  at  the  distance  of  the  sea.  On  the 
m  aummit  of  this  mountain  is  a  flat  atone,  with  an  im> 
.*  prcstiun  resembling  a  human  foot,  about  twenty-four 
at  inches  in  length,  which  is  said  by  the  Mahometans 

•  to  be  that  of  our  common  progenitor  ;  but  the  Cey* 
looese  consider  it  as  the  footstep  of  Buddhii,  their 
-     ^rrat  deity,  when  he  ascended  into  Ticaven. 
j^         From  this  mountain,  and  the  adjacent  hills,  the 
.  principal  rivers  in  the  island  take  their  rise.     These 
^  arTf  tne  Mahavellagauga,  the  Waliuwy,  the  Culla- 
»l  •?"?*»  "'"^  ^'"^  Moohval.     They  are,  jn  general,  ra- 
^pid  but  smooth  streams  ;  some  *»f  them  are  navigable 
to  a  coDwderable  distance  up  the  country.     There 
art  a  variety  of  other  rivers  which  rise  from  the  hills 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  though  they   are 
t  navigable,  they  might  be  rendered  of  great  ad- 
aatage  m  fertiUzing  the  fields. 
The  internal  communications  by  land  through  the 
d  have  scarcely  passed  the  first  stage  of  improve- 
t.     Along  the  sea  coast,  indeed,  there  are  roads 
■tations  (or  travellers  ;  but  these  in  many  places 
exceedingly  steep  and  rugged.   In  the  otherparts 
the  country  footpaihs  are  sometimes  discernible, 
ot  never  any  broad  beaten  way   regularly  formed, 
bounded  by   walks  or  ditches.     This  want  of 
girca  a  striking  pecuHarity  to  the  aspect  of  the 
•try,  which  cannot  easily  be  repreaeutcd  U)  the 
"'*<•  V.  FAIIT  II. 


mind  of  a  person  who  has  never  travelled  over  a  wild 
and  woody  region. 

In  general,  the  climate  of  Ceylon  is  much  more  Climate, 
temperate  than  that  of  India.  From  Chilauw  south- 
ward, to  Tengalle  on  the  western  coast,  the  air  u 
salubrious  and  delightful.  The  medium  heat  of  the 
thermometer,  according  to  Mr  Cordiner,  is  about  81*, 
and  in  the  most  sultry  weather  it  seldom  exceeds  86" 
in  the  shade.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  where  the 
soil  is  arid  and  dry,  it  often  indeed  rises  considerably 
higher.  In  general,  the  heat  during  the  day  is  near- 
ly the  same  tnroughout  the  whole  year  ;  but  the  va- 
riation of  temperature  between  the  day  and  the  night 
is  often  remarkably  great,  the  thermometer  sometimes 
ranging,  in  the  course  of  nine  hours,  from  69°  to 
99°-  The  temperate  climate  of  the  coast,  is  doubt- 
less owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  regular 
breezes  which  prevail  for  a  certain  number  of  hours 
every  day.  The  sea  breeze  usually  sets  in  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  continues  to  blow 
till  near  bix  in  the  evening  :  the  land  breeze  commen- 
ces about  seven,  prevails  dunng  the  night,  and  gra- 
dually dies  away  towards  eight  iu  the  morning,  lit 
the  interior,  where  the  influence  of  the[.e  breezes  is 
not  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  thick  and  close  woods, 
and  the  hills  which  crowd  upon  each  other,  the  heat 
is  many  degrees  greater  than  upon  the  coast,  and  the 
climate  often  extremely  sultry  and  unhealthy.  This 
inconvenience,  however,  might  be  in  a  great  degree 
obviated,  by  cutting  down  the  woods,  and  clearing 
the  Jungles,  which  at  present  impede  the  circulatioa 
of  tne  cooling  breeze. 

The  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  runs  through  Monsoom 
the  kingdom  of  Caody,  divides  the  Island  nearly  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  so  completely  separates  them 
from  each  other,  that  the  seasons  on  either  side  are 
totally  diflerent.  These  mountains  terminate  com> 
pletely  the  effect  of  the  monsoons,  which  set  in 
periodically  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island,  so 
tliat  not  only  the  opposite  sea  coasts,  but  the  whole 
country  in  the  interior,  suffers  very  little  from  these 
storms.  Accordingly,  whilst  torrents  of  rain  descend 
on  the  south  and  west  sides,  the  north  and  eait  expe- 
rience an  unclouded  sky,  with  ail  the  fervid  heat  of 
the  torrid  zone;  and  when  the  latter  arc  obscured,  the 
former  arc  again  enlivened  wilh  uninterrupted  sun- 
shine. Indeed  it  has  sometimes  been  a  constant 
drought  on  one  side  of  these  mountains  for  several 
years  together,  while  the  other  has  been  deluged  with 
perpetual  rains.  The  munsoons  in  G-ylon  are  con- 
nected with  those  on  the  Curomandrl  and  Malabar 
coasts,  and  correspond  very  nearly  with  them ;  but 
they  sft  in  much  sooner  on  the  western  than  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  island.  On  the  west  side,  the  rains 
prevail  in  the  mouths  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the 
season  whca  they  arc  felt  on  the  Malabar  coast.  This 
monsoon  is  usually  far  more  vioU-ut  than  the  other, 
being  accompanied  with  dreadful  storms  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  together  with  vast  torrents  of  rain» 
and  violent  south-west  winds.  During  its  continuance, 
the  variations  of  the  climate  are  particularly  remark- 
able. The  torrents  of  rain  which  fall  chiefly  during 
the  night,  render  the  atmosphere  at  that  time  extreme- 
ly  chill  and  damp,  while  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun 
by  day  is  almost  insupportable.  In  consequence  of 
the  sudden  transition  from  a  warm  clear  day  to  a  cold 
and  wet  uight,  the  climate  ia  more  utthcallliy  at  thin 
4  T 
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season  than  during  tlie  prevalence  of  warm  dry  wea- 
ther. It  is  rcmarltable.,  howcvrr,  that  these  changes 
aSeci  the  ncgrofs  and  the  natives  of  the  continent 
much  more  severely  than  the  Europeans. 

Thcie  monsoons  pass  slightly  over  the  interior,  and 
do  not  produce  any  considerable  effect.  The  seasons 
in  the  mountains  are  regulated  by  different  laws,  and 
do  not  exactly  correspond  to  eillier  of  the  monsoons. 
But  this  part  of  the  island  is  not  entirely  free  from 
the  dreadful  storms  which  commit  such  terrible  ra- 
YagcB  in  tropical  climates.  There  it  rains  incessant- 
ly during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  while  at 
that  period  it  is  purfi'Ctly  dry  in  the  low  parts  of  the 
country:  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  also  awful 
to  a  degree  beyond  the  conception  of  a  stranger. 
SeePercival'8.,4cro««<  ofCcyhn  *,  Cordiner's  Dcsvrip- 
tion  of  Ceiflon,  vol.  i. ;  and  Asiatic  Annual  Register. 
On  this  island  there  are  few  towns  of  any  consi- 
derable importance.  In  the  province  of  Tallanour, 
is  the  city  of  Candy,  the  capital  of  the  interior, 
and  the  chief  residence  of  the  prince.  It  is  situated 
in  the  midtt  of  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  thick 
jungle.  The  passes  to  it  are  narrow  and  difEcult,  and 
are  mtersected  with  thick  hedges  of  thorn.  Fences 
of  a  similar  kind  arc  »lso  drawn  round  the  hills  in  its 
vicinity,  like  so  many  lines  of  circumvallation  \  and 
through  them,  the  only  passage  is  by  gates  of  the 
same  thorny  materials,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to 
draw  up  and  to  fnll  down  by  means  of  ropes  connect- 
ed with  them.  When  the  natives  are  forced  to  re- 
treat within  these  barriers,  they  cut  the  ropes,  and 
then  it  is  impossible  to  force  a  passage  unless  by 
burning  the  gates,  which  ij  attended  with  considor- 
nble  difficulty  and  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  green 
state  of  the  bushes,  and  the  constant  annoyance 
which  the  enemy  from  behind  them  give  the  assailants. 
These  hedgerows  are  the  principal  fortifications  of 
Candy.  The  town  itself  is  a  poor  miserable  place, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  of  no  strength 
whatevfr.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
sists of  one  broad  street,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
streets,  which  at  different  places  proceed  from  it  as 
EO  many  branches.  These  streets  are  in  general  dirty  ; 
the  houses  are  poor  and  mean  ;  ihcy  are  built  chiefly 
of  mud,  are  thatched  with  straw  and  leaves,  and  have 
miserably  small  aperturet  instead  of  windows.  They 
arc  all  raised  on  terraces  about  five  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  there  are  some  stone  steps  which 
lead  up  to  every  door.  A  few  of  the  houses  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  principal  street  are  tiled  and  white 
washed.  The  only  buildings  of  consequence  in  Candy 
are  some  of  the  temples  of  liuddhu,  and  the  palace 
which  is  siliiated  at  the  head  of  the  great  street.  The 
latter  is  built  of  a  kind  of  cement,  which  is  perfectly 
while,  and  is  adorned  with  stoiie  gateways.  It  is  a 
Square  of  immense  cx'etit,  but  a  considiTable  part  of 
it  is  not  yet  completed.  In  it  are  a  grest  number  of 
rooms,  the  walls  of  which  present  a  multitude  of  in- 
«criptions,  and  .ire  painted  with  the  most  grotesque 
figures.  Among  others,  it  contains  two  temples  to 
Buddhu,  one  Hindoo  pagoda,  the  cemetery  of  the 
kings  of  Candy,  and  an  immense  variety  of  arsenals 
and  storehouses.  When  the  British  army  entered 
this  city  in  1803,  they  found  part  of  the  palace  con- 
sumed by  the  flames,  the  inhabitants  having  set  it  on 
fire  before  they  evacuated  th'town.  However,  many 
of  the  apartments  were  still  entire,  and   contained 


some  elegant  get»  of  glass  and  cKina-ware,  and  a  lew 
golden  cups  adorned  with  filigree.  The  walls  of 
one  of  the  rooms  were  completely  covered  with  fine 
glasses,  about  seven  feet  high  and  four  feet  broad. 
Another  room,  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  private 
devotion,  contained  a  gigantic  brass  image  of  Buddha 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  two  smaller  figures  of  a  si* 
milar  form.  Amongst  some  of  the  stores  was  found 
a. profusion  of  soft  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  : 
the  sheets  were  tolled  up,  and  some  of  them  me8*ur<rd  \ 
twenty  feet  in  length.  There  was  also  a  vast  callec-  i 
tion  of  bows,  arrows,  and  walking  sticks,  exquisitely 
painted,  displaying  a  richness  of  varnish,  colouring,  I 
and  ornament,  which  probably  could  not  be  rqualled 
in  Europe.  The  other  principal  towns  in  the  interior 
arc  Digliggy  Neur,  and  Nilemby  Neur,  both  of  which 
are  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  capital.  The 
ruins  of  some  other  cities,  which  appear  ii>  have  been 
larger  and  better  built  than  any  of  these,  ehcw  that 
the  country  was  once  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  it  is  at  present.  j 

Of  the  European  part  of  the  island,  C  ^  coJ 

the  capital.    It  ts  a  large  and  beautiful  to\«    ,  ;;        1 

on  a  regular  plan,  and  much  in  the  European  style, 
though  few  of  the  houses  are  above  one  ntory  in 
height.  That  part  of  it  called  the  fort,  U  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference;  it  occupies  i 
situation  almost  insulated,  and  is  defended  by  9U0 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon.  This  division  of  the  town 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  British,  the  Pcttah  by  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese,  and  the  suburbs  by  the  na- 
tive Ceylonese.  Including  all  iheie  different  cla«»cs, 
Columbo,  accordmg  to  Mr  Cordioer,  contains  up- 
wards of  50,0(X)  inhabitants.  There  is  probabl?  no 
place  in  the  world  where  so  many  different  i 
arc  spoken,  and  which  displays  such  a  vai  r 
tions,  manners,  and  religions.  Besides  the 
inhabitants  and  the  proper  natives  of  the  i  . 
find  almost  every  race  of  At>ia  :  Moors  of  every  il*-i; 
Malabars,  Travancorians,  Malays,  Hindoos,  Grnter-*. 
Chinese,  Persians,  Arabians,  Turku,  Maid' 
veans,  and  natives  of  all  the  Asiatic  isles  ;  i 
worshippers  of  fire,  who  would  sooner  allow  liirti 
houses  to  be  bnnit  to  ashes,  and  themselves  to  ycr'vh 
in  the  f^.•^mcs,  than  employ  any  means  to  - 
them;  together  with  a  number  of  African?, 
Buganesc,  besides  the  half  casts,  people  of  crtloor, 
and  other  races  which  proceed  from  a  variety  of  the 
original  ones.  Columbo  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade:  in  1802,  the  customs  amounted  to  jCly.ltitt 
The  harbour,  however,  is  difficult  of  access  doritur  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year,  and  is  very  insecunrffW 
large  vessels.  The  other  principal  towns  io  the  Ha- 
tish  territories,  are  Trincomalce  and  Point  de  Gillr. 
The  former  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions 
on  the  island,  on  account  of  its  excellent  liarb<)u% 
which  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  our  Indiac 
possessions,  as  the  whole  of  the  Coroma:  '  ' 
presents  nothing  but  open  roads,  so  that  > 
proach  of  the  monsoons,  all  vessels  were  obli^joC  !> 
stand  out  to  sea  to  prevent  inevitable  destru<-t)on  j 
and  there  are  also  many  parts  of  the  crtasi  wbdi 
could  be  approached  during  only  a  tew  months  of  the 
year,  whcteas  the  harbour  of  Trincomalee  now  af- 
fords them,  at  all  seasons,  a  nt-ar  »ri'l  r.?ifr  rrtrra?.  See 
Percivut;  Corditier,  yo\.  i.;  .'  '•  vi-  A,-' 
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loib  ture,  wkh  only  a  email  mixture  of  clay.  In  the 
"^^  south-west  parts,  however,  particularly  about  Co- 
lumbo,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  marshy 
ground,  which  is  exceedingly  nch  and  productive. 
The  ordinary  season  of  sowing  in  Ceylon,  is  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  the  harvest  is  about 
February  ;  but  if  the  land  is  well  supplied  with  wa- 
ter, the  natives  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  this, 
but  sow  and  reap  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Rice  is 
the  principal  grain  which  they  cultivate ;  and  as  this 
requires  water  to  grow  in  during  the  whole  time  it 
stands  in  the  ground,  they  are  at  particular  pains  in 
procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  necessary  article, 
ID  making  proper  conveyances  from  the  rivers  and 
ponds  into  their  lands,  and  in  levelling  their  corn 
nelda,  which  must  be  as  smooth  is  a  bowling- ereen, 
that  the  water  may  completely  cover  them.  Uy  an 
ingenious  contrivance,  they  are  even  able  to  overflow 
their  lands  on  the  hills.  For  this  purpose  they  level 
them  into  narrow  allies  from  three  to  eight  feet  wide, 
and  they  surround  these  with  banks,  so  as  to  form 
the  appearance  of  a  stair  up  the  declivity.  The  wa* 
ters  at  the  top  fall  into  the  first  ally,  and  afterwards, 
by  successively  running  over,  one  into  another,  the 
whole  are  watered.  The  instruments  which  the  Cey- 
lonese  employ  in  their  husbandry)  are  rude  in  the  ex- 
treme.  The  plough  consists  merely  of  a  crooked 
piece  of  wood,  of  such  a  form  that  the  one  end  serves 
for  a  handle,  while  the  other,  (which  is  shod  with 
iron  to  prevent  the  wood  from  wearing,)  tears  up  the 

ground.  After  the  first  ploughing,  the  fields  are 
ooded  ;  and  when  they  have  lam  some  time  in  this 
state,  the  water  is  let  off,  and  they  are  ploughed  a 
second  time.  The  other  instruments  of  the  Ceylonese 
are  a  board  for  smoothing  their  fields,  and  a  piece  of 
wood  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  which  serves 
them  in  place  of  a  rake.  When  the  season  for 
ploughing  arrives,  each  village  makes  the  operation  a 
'  common  concern ;  and  every  one  attends  with  his 
plough  and  his  oxen  till  all  the  fields  belonging  to 
the  whole  society  are  finished.  The  same  method  is 
employed  in  reaping  the  com  ;  but  each  person  af- 
fords provisions  to  the  whole  during  the  time  they 
are  cultivating  his  fields.  Oxen  are  employed  both 
in  ploughing  and  in  treading  out  the  com.  This 
method  of  separating  the  rice  from  the  straw  is  both 
an  easy  and  an  expeditious  mode  of  thrashing  grain. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  this  sketch  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Ceylon,  that  the  country  does  not  produce 
a  crop  by  any  means  equal  to  what,  by  proper  cul- 
tivation, it  might  be  made  to  bear.  In  consequence 
pf  these  defects,  it  does  not  raise  a  quantity  of  rice 
suCBcient  for  the  consumption  of  the  mhabitants,  but 
requires  an  annual  supply  from  Bengal  and  other 
places  on  the  continent  of  India-  The  cultivation 
of  this  article,  however,  has  been  considerably  aug 
meoted  since  1800,  and  many  tracts  on  the  western 
coast,  which  were  formerly  wild  and  marshy,  have  beea 
brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  bee  Knox's  • 
Hislorieal  Relation  of  Cei/bm.  Percival, 
kbiet.  This  island  is  parucularly  abundant  in  fruits.  Al- 
most all  those  plants  which  are  pecuUar  to  tropical 
clinoates  are  found  in  Ceylon  in  great  plenty,  and  of 
a  superior  quaUty.     Most  of  those  fruits  which  are 


natives  of  the  island,  grow  spontaneously  in  the  woods  Ceylon, 
without  culture  or  care  ;  and  the  only  labour  neces-  ^•"*^>'''« 
sary  is  to  pluck  and  bring  them  to  market,  where 
they  are  of  course  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
Among  them  are  most  of  those  which  constitute  the 
greatest  delicacies  in  the  deserts  of  our  European 
tables,  such  as  pine  apples,  pomegranates,  melons, 
citrons,  limes,  oranges,  almonds,  &c.  Besides  these, 
Ceylon  produces  a  great  variety  of  valuable  and  deli- 
cious fruits.  Among  the  vegetable  productions  of 
this  country,  cinnamon  is  the  most  important.  The 
principal  woods  or  gardens  of  this  tree  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  CoTumbo.  They  approach  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  fill  the  whole  surrounding 
prospect.  The  grand  garden  near  the  town  is  so  ex- 
tensive, as  to  occupy  a  tract  of  country  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  in  this  space  nature  has 
concentrated  all  the  beauty  and  the  riches  of  the 
island.  The  low  cinnamon  trees  which  cover  the 
plain,  allow  the  view  to  reach  the  groves  of  ever- 
greens, which  are  interspersed  with  tail  clumps,  and 
bounded  by  extensive  ranges  of  cocoa  nuts  and  other 
trees.  The  whole  is  diversified  with  small  lakes  and 
green  marshes,  or  skirted  by  fields  of  rice  and  pas- 
ture. One  large  road,  which  proceeds  from  the  west 
gate  of  the  fort,  and  returns  by  the  gate  on  the 
south,  makes  a  winding  circuit  of  seven  miles  among 
the  woods.  It  is  here  that  the  gentlemen  belonging, 
to  the  garrison  of  Columbo  take  their  muriiing  ride, 
and  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  nature.  The 
quantity  of  cinnamon  raised  on  other  parts  of  the 
island  is  now  very  small,  unless  around  Negumbo 
Cahura,  Point  de  Galle,  and  Matura.  Of  late  years, 
little  is  procured  from  the  interior,  and  what  is 
brought  thence  is  coarser  and  thicker  in  appearance, 
and  of  a  hot  and  pungent  taste.  The  internal  parts 
of  the  country  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  plant ;  and  the  exactions  and  avarice 
of  the  Dutch,  at  length  reduced  the  king  of  Candy 
to  such  desperation,  that  he  resolved  to  secure  him- 
self against  their  future  attacks,  by  leaving  nothing 
in  his  dominions  whiclr  could  excite  their  covetous- 
ness.  With  this  view  he  has,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  them  in  1766,  employed  every 
means  to  prevent  the  growth  and  propagation  of  the 
cinnamon  tree.*  In  other  respects,  however,  the 
state  of  husbandry  in  Candy  does  not  appear  to  be 
despicable.  Mr  Cordiner  mforms  us,  that  all  the 
way  from  Geeriegamme  to  the  capital,  the  country 
is  extremely  beautiful,  and  probably  in  a  higher  state 
of  cultivation  than  any  part  of  India.  Many  of  the 
hills  are  cleared  to  the  summit,  formed  into  ridges, 
and  sown  with  grain.  The  fields  below  are  terraced 
m  the  most  regular  manner  on  different  levels,  so  that 
not  a  dr(»p  of  water  can  be  lost.  The  vallies  are  or- 
namented with  grov:;s  of  cocoa  nut,  areka,  oraoger 
lime,  pimplemose,  c.nd  plantain  tree.  Sec  Percival. 
Cordiner,  vol.  i.  Asiatic  Register,  vol.  vi.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  vegetable  productions 
of  Ceylon,  see  Pennant,  vol.  i.  p.  215—252  ;  Per- 
cival,  p.  S12— -351  ;  Cordiner,  vol.  i.  p.  34.8 — 122  ; 
and  Thunbt-rg's  Travels,  vul.  iv. 

Ceylon  is  much  celebrated  on  account  of  its  mi-  w-     ^ 
neralngy,  and  particularly  for  the  number  and  variety 


*  The  whole  quantity  of  cinnamon  sent  annually  to  England  amounu  to  4000  baga^  or  368,000  II  ^  for  which  the  East  In- 
dia Company  pay  to  government  a  stipulated  price  of  L.  60,000  sterling. 
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«*fylon.  of  the  precious  stones  which  are  found  upoo  it.  To 
"^r^  the  class  of  minerals  we  may  refer  the  diamond,  the 
ruby,  the  hyacinth,  the  agate,  the  amethyst,  the 
sardonyx,  the  emerald,  the  jasper;  the  tourmaline, 
red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  j  the  topaz  ;  the  sap- 
phire, green  aiid  blue ;  the  Buphrytus,  white,  yellowj 
brown,  and  black  ;  crystals  ;  cat's  eye ;  and  corne- 
Hans.  All  these  precious  stones  occur,  particularly 
in  the  region  round  Matura,  in  the  vallies,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  a  compound  of  earth 
and  fat  clay.  Several  different  kinds  arc  found  in 
the  same  soil,  and  in  the  same  place.  Sometimes 
they  are  found  likewise  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  they  have  been  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tains by  the  violence  of  the  currents  or  rains.  The 
ruby,  the  topaz,  and  the  diamond  of  this  island,  are 
not,  however,  so  valuable  as  those  of  Golconda  or 
the  Brazils.  The  sapphire,  aquamarina,  and  tourma- 
line, are,  on  the  contrary,  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
country.  Formerly  the  preciyus  stones  were  an  ar- 
ticle of  revenue,  and  were  collected  by  farmers,  who 
contracted  for  a  particular  range  with  government. 
This  plan,  however,  xas  for  some  years  given  up,  as 
the  btones  found  in  the  king  of  Candy's  dominions 
■were  superior  to  those  of  the  coast ;  and  the  Dutch 
found  it  the  easiest  method  of  procuring  them,  to 
demand  from  him  a  certain  quantity  in  the  way  of 
tribute.  For  some  time  that  prince  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  mandates  of  his  imperioua  neigh- 
bours, and  sent  them  a  certain  proportion  of  stones 
every  year.  Of  late,  however,  he  has  shaken  off  this 
servitude ;  and,  in  order  to  tempt  the  avarice  of  Eu- 
ropeans as  Uttle  as  possible,  he  has  prohibited  any 
more  from  being  collected  in  his  dominions.  He 
does  not  now  allow  his  subjects,  on  any  account,  to 
barter  precious  6tones  with  Europeans,  or  to  carry 
any  above  a  certain  value  out  of  his  territories,  under 
pain  of  death.  It  is  even  dangerous  for  a  Candian 
to  retain  any,  above  a  certain  value,  in  his  possession, 
as,  by  a  royil  decree,  they  all  belong  to  the  king. 
Lead  and  tin  are  found  in  the  interior  j  btit  they  are 
not  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  There  is  also 
abundance  of  iron  stone,  the  preparation  of  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  the 
natives.  They  melt  it  in  crucibles  over  a  fii-e,  which 
is  blown  with  two  pair  of  bellows.  They  sepa- 
rate the  scons  with  longs  made  for  the  purpose  : 
The  melted  mass  is  then  poured  into  a  mould  of 
clay ;  after  which  it  is  puniicd  further,  and  forged 
for  J  variety  of  purposes.  There  were  also  several 
mines  of  quicksilver  wrouglit  by  the  Dutch  ;  and 
they  have  again  been  opened  since  the  island  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  See  Thxmberg,  vol.  iv. 
Percival.  Knox. 
^ntmalf.  Among  the  quadnipeds  of  this  island,  the  elephant 

justly  holds  the  highest  place.  This  animal  is  pro- 
duced  in  great  numbers  in  Ceylon,  aifd  is  supenor  to 
those  of  every  other  pan  of  the  world,  with  regard 
to  shape,  appearance,  and  docihty.  In  1797,  no 
fewer  than  176  were  sent  over  from  this  country  by 
Adam's  Bridge  to  the  continent  of  India.  Of  ani- 
.mals  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  Ceylon  pro- 
duces but  few.  The  horse  and  sheep  are  nut  natives 
of  this  island,  and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  thrive 
even  when  imporied.  The  former  are  never  em- 
ployed in  servile  wore,  but  are  chiefly  used  for  draw- 
ing gigs,  and  otiicr  light  pleasure  vehicles  of  the  £u- 
■ropeang.    The  Indiajj  bor«e»  are  e]^tremely  spirited. 


and  often  defend  their  riders  from  the  attack*  of 
other  animals.     Captain  Percival  mentions,  that,  oo 
one  occasion,  he  was  indebted  to  their  prowcM  for 
his  preservation  from  the  fury  of  a  buffalo.     It  ia 
only  when  so  vicious  as  to  be  perfectly  ui 
able,  that  these  animals  are  ever  castrated  ia 
quarter  of  the  world  ;  and  in  this  mutilated  stale  thtfi 
decrease  greatly  in  value,  as  they  are  then  by  odil 
means  so  capnble  of  enduring  the  heat  of  the  climate^  i 
and  the  violent  fatigue  occasioned  by  exertion  iu  •' 
warm  country.     The  oxen  of  Ceylon  have  a  hinnp';] 
on  their  back,  and  in  size  scarcely  exceed  our  calvw 
of  a  year  old.     The  beef,  however,  is  someiimet  to*] 
Icrifaly  good,  and  forms  the  pnncipal  food  of  oar  £it4j 
ropean  soldiers  ;  and,  though  these  animals  are  so 
markably  small,  they  are  very  u«fi.l  as  beasts  of  bufi»j 
den.     The  buffalo  is  also  found  in  great  numbers  cm\ 
this  island  }  and,  being  much  larger  and  stronger  thaa^ 
the  ox,  it  is  more  frequently  employed  for  the  iat«j 
ter  purpose.     Few  parts  of  India  produce  a  grr.\tef  i 
variety  of  wild  animals  then  Ceylon  ;  indeed,  the  fo* 
rests  are  extremely  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the , 
number  of  beasts  of  prey  and  noxious  reptiles  whick 
infest  them.     Many  wild  animals  are  also  ofTerrd  to. 
the  use  of  man  ;  and  afford  subsistence  to  the  tnbet 
who,  like  them,  range  the  forests.     Among  these  we 
may  mention  tygers,  leopards,  jackals,  monkies,  por« 
cupines,   racoons,    armndilloes,   the  ichneumon,    th*l 
flying  fox,  the  cobra  dc  capiilo,  the  alligator,  deer,  \ 
hares,  wild  hogs,  and  a  variety  of  others.     The    '  "  ' 
of  Ceylon  are  also  a  numerous  class.     The  diffiereoij 
species  of  our  domestic  poultry  are  natives  of  thitj 
island;  and  there  are  few  birds  found  in  our  woodtj 
which  do  nut  abound  here.     The  more  remarkable] 
birds  of  Ceylon,  are  peacocks,  parrots,  plieastints,  the  i 
honey  bird,  the  Indian  roller,  the  tailor  bird,  some  j 
of  which  are  found  both  wild  and  tame.      Many  ex- 
cellent kinds  cf  fish  are  caught  all  around  the  coastfti^ 
of  Ceylun,  and  form  a  principal  article  both  of  tht 
traffic  and  of  the  food  of  the  natives.     See  PerctvaL  , 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  aoology  of  Cer« ; 
Ion,    sec   Pennant,   vol.  i  ;    PtrcrcaU    p.  278 — SIS  { 
Cordiner,   vol.  i.   p.   21o'— 248.  422 — 1+5 ;   Knox,^ 
p.  20 — 32 ;  and  Thuttbrrg,  vol.  iv. 

In  this  place  we  shaJl  introduce  some  ar 
thc  pearl  fishery  in  the  bay  of  Condatchy, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  acquibi(iL.i.( 
which  the  British  have  made  on  the  i&laiid.  Thci 
hanks  where  it  is  carried  on  extend  several  milct ' 
along  the  coast,  from  Manaar  southward  of  Arippui^ 
Condatchy,  and  Pomparippo.  There  arc  fcurteeo! 
beds,  but  they  are  not  all  productive  ;  and  only  two^ 
or  three  of  them  are  fishrd  in  one  season.  The- 
priucipal  bank  is  opposite  Cond^ichy,  and  lies  out  at| 
sea  about  twenty  miles ;  it  is  about  tea  nule»  %tk<{ 
length,  and  two  in  breadth:  the  others  are  mueh.J 
smaller.  The  depth  of  water  over  the  different t 
banks  varies  from  three  to  fifteen  fathoms;  but  thej 
best  is  in  about  six  or  eight  fathoms. 

The  pearl  oysters  on  these  banks  are  all  of  ooej 
species,  and   of   the   same  regular  form  ;    but  th-yt 
are  of  different  qualities  and  d-. nomination »,  acorJ* 
iiig  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  lo  which  they  *r»j 
attached,  and  the  appearance  ol  the  zoophytes  which ( 
adhere  to  the  outs.de  of  the  shelU.     Thr  shap«>  of  j 
the  oyster  is  an  imperfect  oval,  pretty  nearlv  t' 
as  that  of  a  cuckle,  at.d  is  about  iiine  iuche* 
ia  circumference.    The  outside  of  the  shell  la  tmooib. 
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nnlwa  wli«n  covered  with  corah,  sponges,  and  other 
marine  productions  ;  the  inside  is  brighter  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  pearl  itself;  the  body  of  the  animal 
is  while,  fleshy,  and  glutinous.  The  pearls  are  com- 
monly  contained  in  the  thickest  and  most  flcuhy  part 
of  the  oyster ;  they  are  compo&ed  of  successive  lay. 
tTBt  of  a  substance  similar  to  the  shell,  and  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  cfTect  of  a  disease  to  which  the  ani- 
mal is  subject.  In  general,  they  are  of  a  bright  shi- 
ning white ;  but  some  arc  occasionally  found  of  a 
beautiful  pink,  others  of  the  colour  of  gold,  and  a 
few  of  a  jet  black.  An  oyster  commonly  contains 
Bevcral  pearls ;  and  one  has  been  known  to  produce 
150,  including  the  seed  or  dust  pcarU :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  hundred  oysters  have  been  opened  with- 
out yielding  a  single  pearl  which  was  discernible. 
The  oysters  are  supposed  to  attain  a  complete  state 
of  maturity  in  seven  years  (  after  which,  it  is  said, 
^ihe  pearl  becomes  so  large  and  inconvenient  to  the 
fish,  that  it  throws  it  out  of  the  shell 

Owing  to  certain  disputes   in   which  the  Dutch 
were  engaged,  this  fishery   was  neglected  by  them 
[Jrom  1768;  but  it  was  resumed  by  the  British  go- 
vernment in  1T96,  after  they  obtained  possession  of 
ihe  coast.     The  produce  of  it  has  varied  in  different 
^ieasons.     In   1797,   the  net   proceeds   amounted  to 
>  about  L.  144,000,  and  in  1798  it  produced  a  clear 
revenue  of  no  Irss  than  L.  192,000;  but  the  banks 
,  having  been  exhausted  by  the  three  preceding  fish- 
lcne«,  it  yielded  only  L.  30,000  the  following  season. 
rThe  fishery  for  180*  was  let  by  government  to  a 
I'Sative  of  Jaffanapatam,  who,  for  thirty  days  Qahing 
firith   150  boats,  came   under  an   obligation  to  pay 
l1^.  120,000;  but,  as  the  fishery  was  vei-y  unsuccess- 
llvl  that  reason,  about  one-third  of  the  rent  was  after. 
L^rds  remitted  him. 

The  fishing  season  commences  in  February,  and, 
Iftllowing  for  interruptions  of  various  kinds,  commonly 
~i8ts  about  30  days.  During  this  time,  all  the  boats 
?gularly  sail  and  return  together,  with  the  land  and 
Sic  sea  breeze.  In  each  at  the  boats  there  are  ten 
ivera,  who  go  down  into  the  sea  by  five  at  a  time, 
Iknd  by  their  diving  alternately,  they  have  time  to  re- 
nt in  the  interval.  These  people  are  accustomed 
dive  from  their  infancy.  When  one  is  about  to 
cend,  he  seizes  a  rope,  to  which  a  hirgc  stone  is 
^jlttached,  with  the  toes  of  his  right  foot,  while  he 
ike»  hold  of  a  bjg  of  net  work  with  those  of  his 
left.  Having  done  this  he  seizes  another  rope  with 
his  right  hand,  and  holding  his  nostrils  shut  with  his 
left,  plunges  into  the  water,  and  speedily  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  he  collects  as  many  oysters 
as  he  can,  wliile  he  is  able  tu  remain  under  water, 
which  is  usually  about  twa  minute?.  He  then  makes 
a  signal  to  the  rowers  in  the  boat,  by  pulling  the 
rope  in  his  right  hand,  and  is  immedi.3tely  drawn  up, 
leaving  the  stone  to  be  afterwards  pulled  up  by  the 
rope  attached  to  it.  The  exertion  of  the  divers  in 
this  process  is  so  violent,  that,  oi;  getting  into  the 
boat,  they  discharge  water  frvnn  their  mouths,  ears, 
and  nostrih,  and  frequently  even  blood.  But  this 
does  not  prevent  tlicui  from  diving  again  in  their 
turn.  In  the  course  of  one  day,  they  otten  make 
from  40  tu  50  plunges,  and  at  each  time  bring  up 
about  a  hundred  oysters.  Some  rub  their  bodies 
over  with  oil,  and  stuff  their  ears  and  noses  to  pre- 
veat  the  water  from  eoiering  them,  while  others  use 


no  precaution  whatever.  They  are  in  general,  in-  Ccylwi. 
deed,  under  dreadful  apprehensions  of  the  sharks,  ^^y^^ 
and  in  order  to  quiet  their  fears,  the  employment  of 
conjurors  is  a  necessary  part  of  theestablishment.  Two 
of  them  are  regularly  engaged  by  government.  The 
one  goes  out  in  the  head  pilot's  boat,  while  the  other 
performs  certain  ceremonies  on  shore.  In  these  the  di- 
vers place  unlimited  confidence  ;  and  indeed  accidents 
from  sharks  rarely  occur.  Although  the  usual  time 
of  remaining  under  water  does  not  much  exceed  two 
minutes,  yet  there  are  instances  of  some  who  cotdid 
remain  four  and  even  five  minutes :  and  Mr  Beck  in- 
forma  us,  in  the  Aiialic  Ucsearchet,  that  he  saw  a 
CafFre  boy  remain  no  lew  than  seven  minutes. 

Though  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any 
of  the  pearls  being  secreted,  the  Indians  are  ex- 
ceedingly dextrous  in  making  depredations  on  tfieir. 
As  the  boats  return  to  the  bay,  the  oysters  frequent, 
ly  open  their  shells  of  their  own  accord  ;  a  pearl 
may  thus  be  easily  discovered,  and  the  animal  pre- 
vented, by  the  interposition  of  some  small  subitance, 
from  clo<«ing  the  shell,  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurs  of  secreting  the  prize.  Those  fellows  who 
are  employed  in  searching  the  fish  also  commit  many 
depredations,  and  even  swallow  the  pcarlu  to  c(»nceal 
them.  When  this  is  suspected,  the  merchants  lock 
up  the  rogues,  and  give  them  strong  emetics  or  pur- 
gatives,  which  have  frequently  the  effect  of  discover- 
ing the  stolen  goods.  Sometimes  also  those  employ- 
ed in  collecting  the  pearls  agree  that  one  of  their 
number  shall  act  the  part  of  a  thief,  and  bear  the 
punishment  of  his  crime,  in  order  to  afford  his  com- 
rades an  opportunity  of  pilfering.  If  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  meet  with  a  large  pearl,  he  makes  a  sign  to 
his  accomplice,  who  instantly  conveys  away  one  of 
small  value,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  notice. 
On  this  the  pearl  is  taken  from  him,  and  he  is  pu- 
nished for  his  crime.  In  the  mean  time,  while  he  ia 
making  a  dreadful  uproar,  his  accomplice  secures  the 
valuable  pearl,  and  they  afterwards  share  the  booty 
between  them. 

The  pearls  found  at  this  fishery  are  of  a  whiter 
colour  than  those  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  oa  the 
Arabian  coast ;  but  in  other  respects  they  are  not  ac- 
counted of  so  excellent  a  quality.  The  various  kinds 
are  sent  to  different  markets.  Those  of  the  largest 
dimenNtuns  being  most  costly,  and  esteemed  embleraa 
of  greatness,  find  a  ready  sale  among  the  rich  natives 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  the  country  of  Guzerat, 
and  other  parts  of  India.  Those  of  smaller  size  are 
chiefly  in  demand  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
RuEisia,  while  the  rcfiiK  find  a  ready  market  in 
China. 

The  variety  of  characters,  and  the  display  of  cu- 
rious manners,  which  are  seen  at  this  fishery,  furnish 
one  of  the  moat  interesting  scenes  which  Ceylon  pre- 
sents. Parties  of  strolling  jugglers,  tumblers,  dan- 
cers, mendicants,  mechanics  of  every  description,  re. 
tailers  in  every  b.ancli  of  commerce,  even  from  th« 
remotest  parts  •>f  India,  resort  to  Condatchy,  during 
the  season  of  the  pearl  fishery,  in  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring some  share  of  the  transient  stream  of  wealth 
which  flows  periodically  through  its  barren  plains. 
See  Asiatic  Researc/ws,  vol.  v.  S9ii — ill.  CordineTf 
vol.  ii.      Ptrcivdl. 

With  regard  to  the  population  of  this  country,  we  j^hai,,^ 
do  not  possess  any  authentic  accuuntSy  but  a*  it  ia  »o  tauii. 
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CpyloH.  much  in  astat«  of  nature,  we  may  couclude  that  the 
inhabitants  are  not  very  numerous.  Mr  Cordiner 
estimates  them  at  1,500,000}  but  this  catculatiun 
rests  on  no  certain  data.  Besides  the  Dutch  and 
British  inhabitants,  there  is  a  numerous  race,  known 
by  the  name  of  Portugoefe,  who  are  the  spurious  de- 
scendants of  thai  people  by  native  women.  We  also 
find  a  vast  number  oi  Malays,  who,  indeed,  arc  scat- 
tered over  most  nf  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  are  a  remarkably  ferocious  race,  and  very  pe- 
culiar in  their  manners.  These  various  classes  have 
settled  on  the  coa<:t9  of  Ceylon,  for  the  purposes  of 
conquest  or  of  commerce  ;  but  by  far  the  j(reati-r 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  coneistof  Ceylonese, 
which  is  the  general  name  of  the  natives  of  the 
inland.  To  distinguisli  tlicm  more  particularly,  those 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British  government  re- 
tain the  original  appellation,  Cmgalese  ;  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior,  who  are  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  native  prince,  receive  the  name  of 
Candians.  The  constant  intercourse  of  the  Cinga- 
lese with  Europeans,  and  the  aversion  which  the 
Candians  have  always  expressed  for  their  invaders, 
have  introduced  considerable  sliadcs  of  difference  into 
the  character  and  manners  of  iheac  two  branches  of 
the  same  people.  In  most  parts,  however,  they 
stiU  continue  to  resemble  each  other,  so  that  one 
description  may,  in  general,  apply  to  both. 

The  following  character  is  drawn  of  them  by  Mr 
ciuinicVpr.  Knox»  who  was  a  Captain  among  them  for  nearly 
twenty  years:  '•  In  short,"  says  he,  "  in  carriage  and 
behaviour,  ihey  are  very  grave  and  stately  ;  in  un- 
derstanding, quick  and  apprehensive  j  in  danger^  sub- 
tile and  crafty  ;  in  discourse,  courteous  but  full  of 
Hatteiies  ;  naturally  inclined  to  temperance,  both  in 
meat  and  drink,  but  not  to  chastity  ;  near  and  pro- 
vident in  their  families;  commending  good  husband- 
ry. In  their  dispositions  not  passionate,  neither  hard 
to  be  reconciled  again  when  angry.  In  their  pro- 
mised very  unfaithful,  approving  lying  in  themselves, 
but  misliking  it  in  others  ;  delighting  in  sloth,  de- 
ferring labour  till  urgent  necessity  constrains  them  ; 
oeat  in  apparel,  nice  in  eating,  and  nut  given  to 
much  sleep."  The  Ceylonese,  in  gtneral,  are  of  a 
middling  stature,  and  fiiirer  in  complexion  than  the 
natives  of  India.  According  to  Mr  Cordiner,  the 
Cingalese  are  indolent,  harmless,  and  unwarhke,  re- 
markable for  equanimity,  mildness,  bashfuluess,  and 
timidity :  the  Candians  are  a  bold,  active,  and  hardy 
race.  This  diversity  of  character  naturally  arises 
from  the  difference  of  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  been  placed. 
Cm%.  The  Ceylonese,  like  the  Hindoos,  are  divided  into 

a  number  of  casts.  Captain  Pcrcival  mcalioDs  only 
four;  but  Mr  Cordiner  enumerates  nineteen,  accord- 
ing to  the  several  occupations  of  the  people.  The 
highest  comprises  the  nobles,  and  next  to  them  are 
the  superior  claases  of  artificers,  as  painters,  gald- 
imiths,  smiths,  and  carpenters.  All  the  different 
casts,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  are  careful 
not  to  intermingle  together.  The  son  pursues  the 
profession  of  his  father  from  generation  to  generation, 
Qor  is  one  cast  allowed  to  interfere  with  another. 
The  principal  external  distmclions  of  the  higher  and 
lower  casts  consist  in  wearing  doublets,  or  going 
barebacked  wjthout  them  ;  the  length  of  the  cloth 
below  their  knees  j    their  anting  oa  Ktools,  or  ofl 


mats  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  apt 
which  they  wear.  But  besides  the  regular  casu, 
there  is  a  wretched  class  of  mortals,  the  martyrs  from 
age  to  age  of  this  unnatural  and  barbaroas  institu> 
tion.  Those  who  by  any  crime  or  act  ef  negligence 
forfeit  their  cast,  are  not  only  condemned  to  infamy 
themselves,  but  their  descendants  are  involved  ia  the 
awful  consequences  of  their  guilt.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  exercise  any  trade  or  profession,  but  are 
obliged  to  beg  for  daily  sustenance ;  and  thn&,  age 
after  age,  become  a  dead  weight  upon  society.  At 
tlitf  same  time,  they  have  to  pay  the  lowest  of  the 
other  natives  as  much  respect  and  reverence  as  t}\e 
latter  ^hcw  to  the  king. 

The  houses  of  the  Ceylonese  are  small  and  low, 
consisting  only  of  one  story.  They  are  constructed 
of  slender  pieces  of  wood  or  bamboo,  daubed  orrr 
with  clay,  and  covered  with  rice  straw,  or  the  learrs 
of  the  cocoa  tree.  Round  the  walls  of  these  huta 
are  small  banks  of  clay,  on  which  they  sit  or  sleep. 
These  benches,  as  well  as  the  floors  of  their  houses, 
they  overlay  with  cow-dung,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  vermin,  and  to  keep  them  smooth  and 
clean.  The  furniture  of  their  cottages  is  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  and  consists  merely  of  a  few  to- 
struments,  indispensably  necessary  for  the  prepara* 
tion  of  their  victuals.  The  Ceyloiwse  use  neither 
tables,  chairs,  nor  spoons  ;  but,  like  other  Indians, 
place  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  eat  their  food 
with  their  hands.  The  houses  of  the  Candians  ate 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  Cingalese  ;  for  al* 
though  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  see  better  n»o- 
dels,  yet  the  abject  state  to  which  they  have  been 
reduced  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  has  retarded  their  progress  in  improvement. 
Their  villages,  instead  of  presenting  the  regular  com- 
pact appearance  of  a  town,  look  like  a  number  of 
miserable  huts  scattered  throuj^h  the  midst  of  a  thick 
forest.  There  is  not  the  smallest  regularity  obscrr- 
able  among  them  ;  but  every  individual  place*  his 
cottage  near  the  centre  of  a  cocoa  tree  tope,  in  the 
most  convenient  spot  he  can  find.  In  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  where  the  natives  live  in 
continual  danger  of  attack  from  wild  beasts,  of  being 
annoyed  by  serpents,  or  suddenly  overtaken  by  in- 
undations, it  h  usual  for  them  to  build  their  huts  on 
the  summit  of  rocks,  or  even  on  the  top  of  lofty 
trees.  Some  of  them  also  fix  a  number  of  high 
posts  in  the  ground^  and  place  on  these  a  kind  of 
hurdle,  which  serves  tbem  for  a  nocturnal  habtti* 
tion. 

In  their  dress,  the  Ccybnese  are  remarkably  sJni- 
le.  That  of  the  lower  ranks  of  men  consists  mere- 
y  of  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  wrapped  round  their 
loins,  and  covering  their  thighs,  or  frequently  oolj 
the  parts  which  decency  requires  to  be  concealed; 
that  of  the  women  is  similar,  but  only  longer,  and 
they  also  wear  a  short  jacket,  which  usually  covers 
their  breasts  and  shoulders,  leaving  the  middle  of 
the  back  bare.  The  higher  ranks  cover  the  whole 
of  their  bodies  ;  they  are  fond  of  ornaincnts,  and 
the  dress  of  many  of  them  bears  some  general  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Europeans. 

In  their  diet  the  Ceylonese  are  remai  kably  tempe-  QiA 
rate.     The  prhicipal  part  of  their  food  consrsrt  of 
fruits  and  rice.     Flesh  is  seldom  used  by  them ;  but 
in  some  places  where  fish  abounds,  they  employ 
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tllMit  as  a  portion  rjf  tfieir  meals.  In  drMsing  their 
victuals,  the  Ceylonese  are  scrupulously  nice ;  and, 
in  drinking,  ihey  are  careful  not  to  touch  the  vesRol 
with  their  lips,  but  hold  it  at  some  distance  over 
their  head,  and  pour  the  liquor  down  their  throat. 
All  ranks  among  them  chew  the  betel  leaf;  this  i« 
the  desert  at  all  their  entertainments)  and  tlie  usual 
Bupplcmeni  to  all  their  conversation.  Along  with  it 
they  mix  tobacco,  areka  nut,  and  the  lime  of  burnt 
(hells,  in  order  to  render  it  more  pungent.  When 
chewed,  this  mixture  becomes  red  aa  blood,  and 
•tains  the  mouth,  lipp,  and,  teeth,  of  an  indelible 
black  colour.  This  they  think  a  beautiful  effect, 
for  they  consider  white  teeth  as  only  fit  for  dogs, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  human  species.  This  hot  mix- 
ture, however,  soon  destroys  their  teeth,  and  oft^n 
renders  them  toothless  at  an  eaily  age.  There  is  a 
wonderful  degree  of  gravity  observed  among  the 
Ceyloncse  in  company,  even  among  relatives  and  in- 
timate friends.  At  meals  they  seldom  converse  with 
each  other;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  party  sit 
perfectly  mute  for  a  long  lime,  and  during  all  the 

while  chewing  the  betel  leaf. 

JiccneMt  The  Ceylonese  are  courteous  and  polite  in  their 
manners,  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  their  civilization, 
and  greatly  superior  to  other  classes  of  Indians.  In 
their  salutations  they  are  particularly  punctilious. 
The  form  which  they  use  is  that  common  in  the 
East,  of  bringing  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  fore- 
head, and  then  making  a  low  bow.  However,  though 
in  general  courteous  and  polite,  if  their  anger  is  once 
roused,  it  is  proportionally  furious  and  lasting.  Their 
hatred  is  so  violent,  that  they  often  destroy  them- 
uelves  to  obtain  the  dcbtruction  of  the  detebted  ob- 
jcct.  A  Ceyloncse  has  been  known  to  kill  himself  in 
the  company  of  his  enemy,  that  the  latter  might 
iufTer  for  it. 

l«iolute-         The  Ceylonese  are  of  a  remarkable  dissolute  cha- 

'**•  racter.     It  is  common  for  the  men  to  indulge  in  pro. 

miscuous  intercourse  wiUi  the  female  sex  ;  while  the 

E  infringement  of  the  laws  of  chastity  on  ihc  part  of  a 
«roman,  scarcely  subjects  her,  even  though  married, 
to  the  slightest  reproach,  unless,  indeed,  it  happens  to 
be  with  one  of  an  inferior  cast  ;  an  act  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  very  excess  of  infamy.  Among  peo- 
ple of  the  same  rank,  the  most  unbounded  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  private;  and  it  id  by  no  means  un- 
common,  nor  attended  with  any  disgrace,  for  the 
rearest  relations  to  have  connection  whh  each  other. 
The  Ci-ylonese  arc  particularly  fond  of  forming  a 
correspondence  with  Europeans ;  and,  instead  of  ac- 
counting it  any  reproach,  a  mother,  in  quarreling 
with  any  of  her  neighbours,  will  silence  them  at  once 
vith  regard  to  her  superior  dignity,  by  tolling  them, 
chat  her  daughter  has  had  the  honc>ur  to  receive  the 
favours  of  a  European. 
rtiage*.  Though  in  Ceylon  the  men  are  not  limited  to  one 
wife,  yet  in  conscqutocc  of  the  ea»»e  with  which  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  is  carried  on,  and  the  facility 
with  which  marriages  are  dissolved,  together  wilh  the 
jTpoverty  of  the  natives,  polygamy  is  not  general  among 
them.  Indeed  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
it  it  not  unususl,  particularly  for  brothos,  to  have 
pne  woman  in  common.  In  general,  the  contract  of 
i^arriag*-  isoiiginally  made  by  the  parents  while  the 
"^jartiei  are  in  a  state  of  childhood  ;  and  it  is  often  dis- 
colred  by  mutual  consent,  almost  as  soon  as  it  i»  con- 


summated. I^SBiit*  cosiomikry  for  tlioae  who  in-  fgy  ***■ 
tend  to  marty,  previously  to  cohabit  together,  and  "^^^ 
to  make  trial  of  each  other's  temper,  and  if  they  do 
not  agree,  they  break  off  the  connection  without  any 
further  ceremony.  In  this  case,  no  disgrace  attaches 
to  either  parly,  but  the  woman  is  held  in  as  high 
esteem  by  her  next  lover  as  if  he  had  found  her  in  a 
state  of  virginity.  If,  however,  the  parties  agree  to 
marry,  the  man  presents  the  bride  with  the  wedding 
clothes,  which  consist  only  of  a  piece  of  cloth  about 
six  or  seven  yards  in  length,  and  with  another  cloth 
which  is  placed  on  the  bed.  On  the  following  night 
he  is  entitled  to  sleep  with  her;  and  on  this  occasion 
they  fix  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials. 
When  the  day  arrives,  the  bridegroom  and  his  rela- 
tions repair  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  carrying  along 
with  them  what  they  are  able  to  contribute  for  the 
marriage  feasl.  The  parties  then  eat  out  of  one  dish, 
to  denote  that  they  arc  of  the  same  cast ;  after  this 
their  thumbs  are  lied  together;  and  the  ceremony 
concludes  by  the  nearest  relations,  or  the  priest  when 
present,  cutting  them  asunder.  This  form,  however, 
IS  scarcely  considered  as  obligatory.  When  the  Cey- 
lonese wish  to  render  a  marriage  as  firm  and  indisso. 
luble  as  the  nature  of  their  manners  will  admit  of, 
the  parties  are  joined  together  with  a  long  piece  of 
cloth,  folded  several  times  round  both  their  bodies, 
and  water  is  then  poured  on  them  by  the  priest,  who 
always  officiates  at  this  ceremony.  After  the  mar- 
riage,  the  young  couple  pass  the  night  at  tlie  bride's 
liuu&e,  and  in  the  morning  tlie  husband  takes  her 
home,  accompanied  by  her  friends,  who  carry  with 
them  provisions  for  another  feast.  The  dowry  of 
the  wife  is  in  proportion  to  the  abihty  of  the  parents; 
but  if  they  afterwards  separate,  it  returns  with  her, 
that  she  may  be  as  good  a  match  for  her  next  hus- 
band. Both  men  and  women  often  divorce  several 
tiroes  before  they  find  a  partner  with  whom  they  can 
reconcile  themselves  to  spend  their  days.  If  ihcy 
have  children  when  they  separate,  the  common  law 
is,  that  the  sons  remain  with  their  father,  and  the 
daughters  go  with  their  mother.  Indeed,  they  often  lRfabticidc> 
have  no  family,  as  the  practice  of  infanticide  is  com- 
mon in  Ceylon.  As  soon  as  an  infant  is  born,  the 
father  applies  to  an  astrologer  to  know  whether  it  is 
in  a  good  or  an  evil  hour.  If  it  is  found  to  be  the 
Utter,  they  immediately  destroy  it,  either  by  starving 
it  to  death,  by  drowning  it,  or  by  burying  it  alive ;  « 

or  else  they  give  it  to  some  person  of  the  tame  rank 
with  themselves,  for  they  say  the  child  will  be  unhap- 
py only  io  the  parents,  In  general,  the  women  of  Cey- 
lon are  much  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  than  tho  c 
in  the  other  parts  of  India ;  but  owing  to  their  early 
intercourse  with  the  other  9*x,  (for  they  are  regular- 
ly married  when  about  twelve,)  they  soon  lose  the 
appearance  of  youth,  and  become  old  and  haggard  in 
their  looks  immediately  after  they  pass  twenty. 

'i^he  Ceylonese,  according  to  Mr  Knox,  arc  of  a  Dueaici. 
healthy  constitution,  and  many  of  them  live  to  the 
age  of  fuurscore  and  upwards.  Duriiig  the  wet  sea- 
BOD,  however,  they  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  disea- 
ses,  particularly  fevers  and  fluxes.  Leprosy  appears 
to  be  very  prevalent  among  them,  and  the  streets  of 
Columbo  swarm  wilh  Cingalese  beggars  labouring  un« 
der  this  dreadful  disorder.  But  the  disease  which  SfluU-pox. 
particularly  excites  their  apprehensions  is  the  small, 
pox.     It  it  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  instrument 
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itcn»  of 

vaccina- 
tien. 


Cejrion.  of  divine  vengeaiiGe,  and  therefore  they  employ  no 
'"^^/""■^  charms  or  incantations  for  the  recovery  of  those  who 
are  so  unhappy  as  to  labour  under  it.  If  any  one  die 
of  this  dJgordiT,  he  is  thought  to  be  accur^d  by  God, 
and  therefore  they  deny  his  body  the  common  ritts 
of  burial. 

The  reports  of  the  progress  of  vaccination  in  Cey- 
lon are  pi'culidrly  interrs'.ing,  a-s  they  place  in  the 
strongesi  light  the  success  of  that  practice.  The 
ravages  which  the  small  pox  formerly  made  in  this 
island  were  dreadful;  but  in  1802,  the  progress  of 
that  destructive  malady  was  happily  checked,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  cow-pox  ;  and  from  that  period 
till  the  beginning  of  ISIO,  the  nvimber  of  persons 
vaccinated,  amounted  to  128,7iii»  of  whom  there 
were  no  fewer  than  25,G97  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  besides  some  others  inoculated  by  pri- 
vate indinduals.  Indeed,  so  completely  effectual  had 
the  practice  proved,  that,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation, the  small-pox  had  not  appeared  in  any 
part  of  the  ibland  from  February  1808  to  October 
1809,  a  period  of  not  less  than  20  months.  It  was 
then,  indeed,  introduced  at  Jaffanapatam,  by  a  coun- 
try boat  from  Quilon  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  but  it 
attacked  only  a  few  individuals  who  happened  not  to 
have  been  inoculated.  We  have  hercj  therefore,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  general  vac- 
cination. Contagion  may  be  introduced  into  a  coun- 
try, but  it  dies  for  want  of  susceptible  subjects:  a  fire- 
brand  may  be  applied,  but  there  ia  no  fuel  to  produce 
a  conflagration. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  higher  ranks  burn  the  dead; 
but  the  inferior  casts  bury  them  without  any  parti- 
cular ceremony.  The  house  in  which  a  person  dies 
is  always  deserted  for  some  months,  or  even  for  ever. 
The  water  of  the  sea  is  considered  as  the  best  for  pu- 
rifying such  a  place  ;  but  when  this  cannot  be  had, 
they  use  the  water  of  a  stream,  cowdung,  and  cur- 
cuma. In  order,  however,  to  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience and  trouble,  they  sometimes  have  recourse  to 
the  following  cruel  practice.  When  the  relations  of 
8- sick  person  despair  of  his  recovery,  they  take  him 
into  a  wood  in  spite  of  his  cries  and  groans,  and  tliere 
leave  him  perhaps  in  the  agonies  of  death.  It  some- 
times happens  that  people  thus  left  recover  and  re- 
turn to  their  families,  without,  it  is  said,  entertaining 
the  smallest  resentment  against  their  unfeeling  rela- 
tions. This  atrocious  practice  is  particularly  com- 
luon  in  the  poorer  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Can- 
dy. See  Percival.  Knox.  Cordiner,  vol.  i.  Asiatic 
liesem  clies,  vol.  vii. 
Bedalib  ^^^  besides  the  Ceylonese,  there  is  a  singular  class 

of  people  in  this  country  called  Bedahs,  who  inhabit 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forests,  and  whose  origin 
has  never  yet  been  traced.  They  are  scaltert-d  over 
the  woods  in  different  parts  of  the  ishnd ;  but  are 
most  numerous  in  the  province  of  Bintan,  which  lies 
to  the  north  east  of  Candy,  m  tlie  direction  of  Trin- 
comalee  and  Batacolo.  This  singular  people  subsist 
entirely  by  hunting  deer  and  other  animals,  with  which 
ihe  forests  supply  them,  and  on  the  fruits  which 
spontaneously  gr  w  around  them.  They  seem  to 
have  no  houses,  for  they  usually  sleep  either  on  the 
branches  or  ai  the  foot  of  Ireis.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  surround  them  with  thorns  and  other  bushes,  to 
Jtcep  off  wild  beasts,  or  by  their  rustling  to  gfive 


warning  of  their  approach  ;  and  if  the  smalle&t  noiie 
rouses  the  apprehensions  of  the  Bedah,  he  climbs 
up  the  tree  with  the  utmost  expertness  and  celerity. 
Though  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  tovereiga- 
ty  of  the  king,  yet  once  a-ycar  they  send  two  de- 
puties with  honey  and  other  little  presents  to  him. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  they  scod 
word  to  his  mnjcsty,  that  his  cousins  wish  to  see  hiob 
They  are  immediately  introduced,  kneel  before  hiiOf 
then  get  up,  and  enquire  familiarly  about  bis  health. 
The  king  receives  them  well,  accepts  of  their  pre- 
sents, gives  them  others,  and  orders  that  certain 
marks  of  respect  be  shewn  to  them  on  their  rctuni 
from  the  palace.  Those  of  the  Bedahs  who  skirt 
the  European  territories,  barter  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  forests  with  the  Cingalese  for  the  few  ar- 
ticles which  their  simple  mode  of  life  requires ;  but 
in  order  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  surpriaed 
or  made  prisoners  while  carrying  on  this  traffic,  they 
employ  a  curious  method.  When  they  are  in  waat 
of  cloth,  iron,  knives,  or  any  articles  of  smith-work, 
they  approach  some  village  during  the  night,  and  de* 
posit,  in  a  place  where  it  is  likely  to  be  immediately 
discovered,  a  certain  quantity  of  their  goods,  along 
with  a  talipot  leaf,  expressive  of  what  they  wish  ia 
return.  On  a  following  night  they  repair  agaia 
to  the  same  place,  and  generally  find  the  expected 
reward  awaiting  them  ;  for  although  they  are  eaaily 
satisfied,  and  readily  allow  the  advantage  to  the  per- 
son with  whom  they  deal,  yet  if  their  requeat  it 
treated  with  neglect,  they  do  not  fail  to  watch  aa 
opportunity  of  doing  him  mischief.  The  Cingalese, 
as  they  can  afterwards  dispose  of  the  articles  afford- 
ed by  the  Bedahs,  lind  the  traffic  profitable;  and  in 
some  places  they  even  go  into  the  woods,  carrytag 
with  them  articles  of  barter.  The  doga  of  the  Be* 
dahs  are  remarkable  for  their  sagacity,  and  not  only 
readily  trace  out  game,  but  aho  distinguish  one  spe- 
cies of  animal  from  another.  On  the  approach  of 
any  carnivorous  animal,  or  of  a  stranger,  they  imme- 
diately put  their  masters  upon  their  guard.  Theae 
faithful  creatures  are,  indeed,  invaluable  to  them*  and 
constitute  thtir  chief  riches.  When  their  daughters 
are  married,  hunting  dogs  form  their  chief  portioBt 
and  a  Bedah  is  as  unwilling  to  part  with  his  dog,  la 
an  Arabian  with  his  horse.  See  Percival.  Atiatie 
Researches,  vol.  vii. 

The  learning  of  the  Ceylonese  consists  chiefly  so 
some  pretensions  to  skill  in  astrology.  It  appear*, 
however,  that  they  were  formerly  possessed  of  tomt 
literature,  and  had  attained  some  refinement  in  the 
arts.  Their  language  consists  of  two  dialects,  which 
differ  considerably  from  each  other,  and  have  sepa- 
rate grammars.  To  read  and  write  arc  no  ordinary 
accomplishments  among  the  natives  of  Ceylon.  Ifl 
Candy,  they  are  chieQy  confined  to  the  learned  men  of 
the  sect  called  Goeries,  who  are  retained  by  the  king 
to  execute  all  the  wriiingsof  state,  and  those  which  re- 
late to  matters  of  religion.  The  Arabic  is  the  charac- 
ter which  they  employ  on  these  occasions.  In  writing', 
they  commonly  employ,  instead  of  paper,  the  leaf  of 
the  talipot  tree.  From  these  leaves,  which  are  of  aa 
immense  size,  they  cut  out  slips  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  about  a  couple  of  inches  broads 
Having  t>moothcd  the  slips,  and  akcn  uffanyexciv^ 
cencet  with  a  knife,  they  are  ready  for  use  withcot 
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any  furtTjcf  preparatrtm.  In  writing,  they  employ  a 
fine-pointed  steel  pencil,  set  in  a  wooden  or  ivory  hati" 
die,  for  engraving  the  characters  on  the  talipot  leaf, 
which  is  very  thick  and  tough  :  and  in  order  to  ren- 
der  the  letters  more  visible  and  distinct,  they  after- 
wards  rub  them  over  with  oil  mixed  with  charcoal 
powder,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  them  so 
f>ermanent  that  they  cannot  then  be  effaced.  If  one 
slip  is  not  sufficient  to  contain  all  they  wish  to  write 
on  any  particular  occasion,  they  string  several  toge- 
ther with  a  bit  of  cord,  and  attach  them  to  a  piece 
of  board,  in  the  same  way  as  we  file  newspapers. 
Sometimes  these  talipot  books  are  richly  ornamented, 
and  bound  in  thin  lacquered  boards  of  ivory,  or  even 
•ilver  and  gold.  In  the  dispatches  which  were  sent 
by  the  king  to  the  Dutch  government,  the  monarch 
Aeemed  particularly  anxious  to  display  his  magnifi- 
cence  in  the  splendour  and  richness  with  which  they 
were  executed.  The  writing  was  inclosed  in  leaves  of 
beaten  gold,  in  the  shape  of  a  cocoa-tree  leaf.  This 
was  rolled  up  in  a  cover  richly  ornamented,  and  al- 
most concealed  in  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  precious 
atones.  The  whole  was  enclosed  in  a  box  of  silver 
or  ivory,  which  was  sealed  with  the  emperor's  great 
seal.  The  same  splendour  has  been  observed  in  the 
letters  sent  to  our  governor,  since  we  have  had  pos- 
session of  the  island.     See  Percival. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Ccylonese  we  have  very  im* 

f)erfect  and  contradictory  accounts.  They  acknow- 
edge  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Crea- 
tor and  Governor  of  the  world,  but  they  have  also  a 
number  of  inferior  deities  and  evil  demons.  Of  the 
former,  the  most  exalted  is  Buddhti,  whom  some  re- 
present as  originally  a  divine  person,  and  others  as 
the  spirit  of  a  good  man  crowned  with  divine  honours. 
He  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  world  in  the  form 
of  a  man,  and  after  having  performed  a  vast  number 
of  virtuous  actions,  and  been  transformed  into  a  great 
variety  of  shapes,  he  ascended  again  into  heaven, 
where  he  acts  as  a  mediator  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  procures  the  pardon  of  his  worshippers.  The 
Ceylortese  dedicate  no  temples  to  the  Supreme  Being; 
but  those  of  Buddhu  are  superior  to  those  of  all  the 
other  deities.  They  have  no  certain  form,  as  they 
are  generally  built  in  the  caves  of  rocks,  and  it  de- 
pends on  the  particular  nature  of  the  cave,  whether 
the  statue  of  Buddhu  is  standing,  or  sitting  with  its 
legs  across,  or  lying  upon  its  right  side.  Tnis  figure 
is  invariably  yellow  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  and  a 
large  garment  of  the  same  colour  covers  the  whole 
body  except  the  right  breast.  On  one  side  of  the 
temple  there  is  always  a  monument  in  the  form  of  a 
cupola,  placed  on  a  moulded  pedestal,  which  is  said 
to  contain  a  particle  of  the  bonea  of  Buddhu.  Cap- 
tain Percival  mentions,  that  the  ruins  of  the  temples 
and  pagodas  which  he  saw  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try were  all  of  hewn  stone,  and  of  much  superior 
workmanship  to  those  on  the  coast.  Several  of  them 
were  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  and,  on  compa- 
rison with  the  modem  structures,  afford  the  strongest 
proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  had  tor- 
nierly  attained  a  much  higher  degree  of  improve- 
ment than  at  present  appears  among  them.  As  the 
temples  of  Buddhu  are  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
deities,  so  the  priests  of  that  god  are  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  and  are  endowed  with  a  variety  of  pe- 
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culiar  privileges."  Ifhef  ai*  clro?rt  by  the  king 
from  the  body  of  nobles,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
birth,  they  are  generally  men  possessed  of  power 
and  influence  independent  of  their  sacred  character. 
Though  they  are  chosen  by  the  sovereign,  he  retains 
no  authority  over  them,  but  endeavours  to  cultivate 
tlwTr  regard,  by  respecting  their  privileges, and  loading 
them  with  favours.  They  choose  their  own  superiors* 
and  the  chief  priest  is  invested  with  the  power  of 
settling  all  religious  disputes.  They  have  also  the 
chief  management  of  public  affairs,  and  are  exempt- 
ed from  the  payment  of  all  taxes.  The  highest  no* 
nours  are  paid  them  by  the  rest  of  the  nation.  All 
ranks  bow  down  before  them  ;  when  they  sit,  their 
seats  are  covet-ed  with  a  white  cloth,  and  when  they 
walk,  the  broad  end  of  the  talipot  leaf  is  borne  be- 
fore them  ; — privileges  which,  in  Ceylon,  arc  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  shared  with  them  only  by  the  mo- 
narch. But  while  the  priests  enjoy  these  and  other 
honours,  they  are  also  placed  under  certain  restric-' 
tions.  They  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  and  they  are' 
also  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  and  animal  food.  They 
have  an  opportunity,  however,  of  escaping  from  these 
restraints,  as  they  are  allowed  to  lay  aside  their  or- 
der whenever  it  suits  their  inchnation.  The  templet 
dedicated  to  the  other  deities  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Buddhu.  In  general,  they  are  poor,  mean» 
contemptible  huts  of  one  story  high,  without  win- 
dows, constructed  of  clay  and  wood,  and  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  leaves.  Tnere  is  no  figure  too  ridi- 
culous to  find  a  place  in  them  ;  besides  swammics  of 
all  descriptions,  there  are  representations  of  wild 
beasts,  birds,  pieces  of  consecrated  armour,  and  some 
very  indecent  figures  of  men  and  women.  The  priest* 
of  the  inferior  deities,  though  dressed  like  those  of 
Buddhu,  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  smaller 
degree  of  respect  which  is  paid  to  them.  They  are 
continually  met  in  their  wandering  excursions  over 
the  island,  and  like  all  those  of  the  same  class  in  In- 
dia, are  a  set  of  lary,  impudent  vagabonds,  who, 
without  any  exertion  or  industry,  are  enabled  to  live 
comfortably  by  the  extortions  which  they  practise 
upon  the  people.  But  though  the  Ceylonese  wor- 
ship these  various  deities,  the  chief  object  of  thdr 
fear  are  the  subordinate  demons,  whom  they  consider 
as  the  spirits  of  wicked  men.  These  impress  their 
miud  with  much  greater  awe  than  the  more  power- 
ful divinities  who  dispense  blessings  among  them. 
They,  indeed,  think  that  their  country  is  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  dehvered  over  to  the  dominion  of  evil 
spirits.  There  is  no  people  who  labour  so  mucH 
under  the  influence  of  superstitious  fear  as  the  Cey- 
lonese. Omens  regulate  the  whole  of  their  conduct^ 
and  even  decidt-  upon  their  destiny  from  their  birth. 
The  Mahavellaganga  is  said,  by  Mr  Cordiner,  to  be 
held  in  the  same  religious  veneration  by  the  Cey- 
lonese as  the  Ganges  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bengaf. 
The  water  of  this  river  is  considered  as  effectual  in 
washing  away  sin  ;  but  dead  bodies  arc  never  thrown 
into  it.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  are  doctrines  generally  believed 
among  the  Ceylonese.  They  suppose  that  the  soull 
of  the  juai  are  immediately  after  death  admitted  into 
the  rank  of  gods,  and  that  their  ancient  prophet* 
and  good  kings  are  long  since  employed  in  exercising 
the  power  of  deities  :  while,  on  tne  other  handi  the 
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souls  of  tli£  wicked,  particukrfy  of  unjust  tyrants 
and  impious  priests,  are  supposed  to  have  passed  into 
wild  beasts  and  reptiles.  The  Ceylouese  are  very  li- 
beral in  the  distribution  of  charity.  It  is  cu&tnoiary 
for  them  even  to  appropriate  a  certain  portion  of  their 
(bod  for  distribution  among  the  poor  ;  and  although 
anwng  the  Hindoos,  strangers  in  distress  are  account- 
ed objects  of  very  little  compassion,  yet  a  Cingalese 
will  not  shut  h'u  house  against  a  Malabar  or  Moor  who 
asks  him  for  relief. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  system  of  Paganism 
professed  in  Ceylon.  Christianity,  however,  has  been 
c<<tablishcd  on  the  island  for  three  centuries  past. 
The  Portuguese,  when  they  first  settled  on  the  coast, 
introduced  the  Catholic  religion  among  the  Cingalese, 
and  subjected  them' to  the  yoke  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Afterwards,  the  Dutch  introduced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Reformation,  and  propagated  tlie  pro- 
fession of  them  among  the  natives.  Indeed,  if  the 
number  of  converts  lie  any  proof  of  success,  in  no 
country  has  Christianity  been  so  successful,  in  modern 
times,  as  in  Ceylon.  Both  liie Catholics  and  the  Pro- 
testants, boast  of  hundreds  of  thousands  among  the 
natives  whom  they  called  Christians ;  but  we  regret 
to  add,  tliat  most  of  them  had  no  claim  to  the  title,, 
for  though  they  had  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  they  were  still  worshippers  of  the  idol  Bud- 
dhu.  So  lat^  as  IBOl,  we  are  informed  that  the 
number  of  native  Protestant  Christians  on  the  island 
was  upwards  of  3'l-2,000;  and  that  it  was  supposed 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  still  more  numerous.  At 
the  same  period,  the  number  of  native  schools  amount- 
ed to  about  170 ;  but  shortly  after,  the  most  of  them 
were  suppressed  by  the  ill-iudged  parsimony  of  the 
Court  of  St  James's,  though  the  whole  saving  to  go- 
vernment scarcely  amounted  to  the  paltry  sum  of 
leiSOO!, 

Th^overnment  of  Candy  is  an  absolute  despotism ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  natives  look  upon  cer- 
tain fundamental  laws  and  regulations  existing  among 
them  frqm  time  immemorial,  as  the  real  depository  of 
power;  and  they  maintain,  that  if  the  king  encroach 
tjpon  these,  he  is.  amenable  to  the  justice  of  his  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  meanest  subject.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  while  there  is  no  power  to  balance  that 
of  the  sovereign,  it  is  only  a  successful  rebellion 
that  can  bring  him  to  justice.  The  monarchy  of 
Ceylon  is  completely  elective,  according  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  when  a  deposi- 
tion takes  place,  this  principle  is  usually  acted  upon. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  put  aside  the  next 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  elect  a  distant  re- 
lation, or  even  a  perfect  stranger.  If  the  last  kiug 
haft  no  immediate  descendants,  and  the.  hereditary 
right  lies  equally  between  males  and  females,  the  pre- 
ference, according  to  the  Candian  laws,  is  given  to 
the  female  branch  of  the  family. 

The  king  of  Candy  yields  to  no  eastern  prince  in 
the  number  and  extravagance  of  his  titles,  and  in  the 
reverence  which  is  shewn  him  by  his  subjects.  No  ooc 
(iare  approach  idm  without  prostrating  himself  three 
•everal  times  before  the  throne,  and  each  time  repeat- 
ing a  long  string  of  bis  majesty's  titles.  No  one, 
even  of  the  highest  rapk,  is  allowed  to  cough  or  spit 
in  his  presence  }  every  one  is  silent  before  liim,  nor 
iocs  aay  ODe,i  evea  in  a  whisper,  venture  to  a(}drei9 


one  another.     The  prime  minister  is  the  only  p«rMl| 
who  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  royal  presence,  and 
even  he  is  obliged  to  be  some  steps  lower  than  hi* 
majesty,  as  no  one  must  appear  on  a  level  with  hitu 
who  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  sun.   The^ 
business  of  state  is  transacicd  between  the  king  an4l 
the  prime  minister  in  low  whiepers ;  and  any  messagej 
from  his  majesty  to  those  prcbcnt,  is  conveyed  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  adigars. 

The  highest  ofHccrs  of  state  are  the  adigan 
prime  mimstcrs.     They  are  two  in  number,  and  'ac» 
tually  share  all  the  power  of  the  court  between  theni.j 
The  uflicera  next  in  rank  are  the  des«au-  -i 

are  the  governors  of  the  corles,  or  distri- 
which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  and  they  arc  a!»u  iliej 
principal  military  commanders.  Thcwhole  pirns  ofl 
government  fonn  a  regular   system    of  oj  , 

which  fall  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  low  i 

of  the  people.  Few  have  the  courage  to  appeU 
against  the  unjust  extortions  of  the  higher  ranks,  aud 
fewer  &till  meet  with  any  redress.  They  have  long 
since  been  stript  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  many 
of  them  trust  for  subsistence  to  the  spoataoeoua  pro. 
ductions  of  their  forests,  rather  than  culliv:;*  •  '^  ' 
whose  produce  must  be  shared  with  their  o; 

The  principal  revenues  of  the  king  consist  tji  pi 
sents  or  contributions  brought  him  by  the  people,  or 
rather  forced  from  them  by  his  officers.  They  con- 
sist of  money,  precious  stones,  ivor)-,  cloth,  com* 
fruit,  honey,  wax,  arms,  and  other  articles  of  their 
own  manufacture,  such  as  spears,  arrows,  pikes,  tar- 
gets, Sec.  The  lower  classes,  however,  are  not  tlve 
only  persons  who  feel  the  burden  of  supplying  the 
royal  treasury.  On  certain  festivals,  which  the  kioff  J 
observes  in  great  state,  all  the  nobles  and  prindps 
people  are  obliged  to  appear  before  him,  and  neat 
of  them  must  come  without  a  present.  It  is  daif 
grrous  for  them  to  keep  back  on  these  occasions,  %t>i 
a  liberal  gift  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  botb 
of  their  persons  and  their  properly.  But  these  stated 
contributions  are  not  the  only  kind  of  extortions 
practised  in  Candy  to  fill  the  royal  treasury.  The 
moment  that  the  king's  officers  understand  that  any 
one  is  possessed  of  valuable  articles,  he  demand*  a 
share  of  them  for  the  sovereign.  Artists  are  hke- 
wise  frequently  employed  by  the  prince  to.  iQ^ke  hita 
arms  and  different  works  in  gold  and  silver  at  their  j 
own  expense. 

As  the  goverflment  of  Candy  is  completely  de«»  ] 
potic,  every   subji-'ct,  without  distinction,  must   be 
ready  at  the   call  of   the    sovi reign.     His   rcgnlaf 
troops.  Captain  Percival  estimates  at  about  SOiOOO;^ 
but  these,  though  called  regulars,  have   neither  ;«rm» 
nor  clothes  to  entitle  them  to  that  appellation.  They, 
wear  whatever  dress  tiicy   chouse,  and  arm  them*! 
selves  with  any  kind  u£  weapons  they  can  procorr,  at  i 
spears,  pikes,  swords,  targets,  bows  and  arrow*,  muw 
kets  and   bayonets,  so  tnat  altogether  they  havr  • 
very  motley  appearance.     Besides  iho&e  that  are  co^ 
eidered  as  regular  troops,  the  king  has  a  numcruittj 
mi'itia  scattered  ovec   the  country,    and  his  guaid, 
hkc  that  of  despots  in  general^  is  compoied  cuttrxlyi 
of  foreigners. 

A  few  years  before  this  island  fell  into  tbe  baodft^ 
of  the    B'itish.    the  Dutch   introduced  ncv«  reguU- 
tions  m  the  management  of  the  fiuanccs^of  the  i«ti}t«-J 
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Meflt,  m  consequence  of  which  its  income  was  great- 
ly aiigmenied,  while  the  •  xpences  were  diminished ^fas 
appears  from  the  following  8taten»eni : — 
Income.  Expcnces. 

In  1787.  .  .  82f^,362  82S,362  Florinj. 

1791.  .  1,345,761  794.755 

For  »ome  years  .tfterthe  Dutch  possessions  on  this 
island  fell  tnlo  the  hands  of  the  Bntish,  they  were 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  1802.  they  became 
a  niyal  jjovemment,  and  were  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  who 
now  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  settlement.  The 
Cingalese,  who  live  under  the  British  government, 
arc  now  subjected  to  our  laws,  and  to  our  form  of 
administering  justice,  except  in  a  few  points  in  which 
their  ancient  customs  are  retaiaed.  They  are  go- 
verned by  their  native  magistrates,  but  the  supreme 
coutrouling  power  always  reside  in  the  servants  of 
his  majesty.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Dutch 
board  of  trade,  the  revenue  of  Ceylon  was  formerly  able 
to  defray  thdr  expenditure  on  account  of  the  island  ; 
but  of  late  years  the  expenditure  had  far  exceeded  the 
produce  of  the  revenue.  In  1795  it  amounted  only 
to  61 1,704-  livres,  while  the  charges  of  the  establish- 
ed government  were  upwards  of  double  that  sum, 
amounting  to  1,2+3,338  bvres,  or  jC  57,93-^  sterbng. 
Though  ine  revenues  of  Ceylon  are  now  much  great- 
er than  under  the  Dutch  administration,  yet  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expcncc  of  uur  various 
establishments  on  the  island.  Captain  Percival,  in- 
deed, estimates  them  at  iP  1 ,200,000  ;  but  Mr  Cor- 
diner  informs  us  that  this  must  be  a  great  mis- 
take, and  that  at  present  they  do  not  exceed  1^226,600, 
while  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  island  amounts 
to  £  330,000,  so  that  the  loss  to  govenmeiit  amounts 
to  no  less  than  iP  103,400.  In  this  state  of  the  re- 
venue, he  says,  every  source  is  included,  allowing 
rf  60,000  from  the  East  India  Company  on  account 
of  cinnamon,  and  iff40,000  as  the  average  produce 
of  the  pearl  fisheries,  though  we  apprehend  the  esti- 
mate of  the  latter  is  too  low.  Ser  Pcrctval.  Cordiner. 
EdinbHrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vii. 
p.  254,  Fabricii  lux  Evangelii  per  totam  orient  cxor- 
cens.  Transactions  of  the  Missionanf  Society,  vol.  ii. 
and  iii.  Marty7i*s  Christian  Indin^  a  Servian  preach- 
ed at  Cnlcntla  January  1.  1811.     (w.  tj.  ) 

CH  AFF-CtTTER,  is  a  machine  for  cutting  hay 
and  straw  into  short  lengths  for  cattle. 

The  machme  for  cutting  chaff,  which  has  been 
Long  in  use,  consists  of  a  plane  box  or  trough,  mount- 
ed on  four  legs  to  support  it,  and  across  the  end  of 
the  box,  a  large  knife  or  blade  is  worked  by  means 
of  a  handle  fixed  to  one  end  of  it.  The  other  end 
of  the  Jcuife  is  jointed  to  a  lever,  which  tnoves  on 
a  centre  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  legs,  so  that 
when  the  knife  is  worked,  one  end  describes  the  arch 
of  a  circle,  while  the  other  is  applied  by  the  handle 
to  thf  end  of  the  trough  or  box  j  and  the  straw  be- 
ing placed  in  it,  t!ie  end  of  the  straw  which  projects 
beyttnd  the  extremity  of  the  box,  is  cut  off  by  the 
kntfe  when  worked  in  an  inclined  position,  and  with  a 
drawing  or  thrusting  stroke,  which  causes  it  to  cut 
rev)  clan.  The  workman  depresses  the  knife  with 
hin  right  hand,  whilst  his  left  is  employed  in  making 
tjie  straw  advance  in  the  box,  every  time  a  cut  has 
litc|i  made.    This  he  does  by  3  fork  with  a  woodca 


handle,  and  four  or  five  prongs,  which  are  stuck  in-      finS'- 
to  the  straw.     At  the  time  when  the  cut  is  made,      Cuner. 
a  treadle  is  pressed  down  by  the  foot,  which  drawt  ^"'Y'** 
a  piece  of  wood   down   upon   tlie   straw  in  the  box, 
and  thus  compresses  it  so  closely,  that  the  knife  cuts 
much  better  than  if  it  had  beeu  loose. 

From  the  difficulty  of  uting  this  implement  with 
any  rapidity,  the  farmer  employs  a  man  who  makes 
a  business  of  cutting  straw,  and  travels  from  one 
farm  to  the  next  with  bis  chaff-box  at  his  back. 

Mr  R.  Salmon  of  Woburn,  Bedfordahirr,  has  in- 
vented the  most  complete  chaff  machine  which  has  yet  Plate 
been  produced  :  it  is  represented  in  Plate  CXXXV.  CXXXV. 
Fig,  1,  in  which  A  A,  BB  are  two  cast-iron  wheels^  *'•£•  '• 
connected  together  by  bolts  a,  a,  extending  from  the 
rim  of  one  wheel  to  that  of  the  other.  The  wheels  are 
mounted  on  an  axis  C,  which  is  supported  on  bearings 
in  a  proper  framing,  as  is  evident  from  the  figure.  The 
straw  is  put  mto  a  box  or  trough  GF,  and  what 
projects  beyond  the  "end  thereof  is  cut  off  by  two 
knives  b,  b,  attached  to  the  insides  of  the  rims  of  the 
two  wheels  A  A,  BB,  which  are  turned  round  by  the 
winch  handle  E  ;  or  where  there  is  a  thrashing  or  nour- 
mill,  an  endless  rope  may  be  conducted  round  the 
pulley  or  rigger  D,  and  thus  give  it  motion  without 
any  trouble.  The  knives  h,b  are  placed  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  to  the  direction  of  the  wheels*  motion. 
They  are  attached  to  the  wheels  by  iron  rods  or  le- 
vers Cj  moveable  on  a  centre-pin,  and  capable  of 
being  forced  forwards  towards  the  chaff-box  by 
springs,  which  are  formed  to  adjust  by  screws  h, 
and  act  more  or  less  as  occasion  may  require,  so  as 
to  give  the  knife  as  much  pressure  against  the  end  of 
the  box  as  may  be  requisite  to  cut  the  straw.  The 
knives  are  prevented  from  coming  too  far  forward, 
and  occasion  unnecessary  friction,  by  the  wedges  un- 
der the  staples  near  C  ;  which  wedges,  as  the  knives 
wear,  must  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  permit  the  knives 
to  come  more  forward.  With  the  pnivision  before- 
mentioned,  it  vrill  be  found  very  easy  at  any  time  to 
put  in  Yiew  knives,  as  the  springs  and  levers  will  al- 
ways adjust  them  to  their  work. 

On  one  side  of  the  wheel  is  fixed  a  round  block  of 
wood /",  in  which  there  arc  four  holes  und  a  moveable 
screw,  acting  as  a  crank,  upon  one  end  of  the  feeding 
arm  jf.  0,  extending  nearly  horizontal  to  the  cross 
lever  LM,  Fig.  2,  to  which  the  end  ot  g  is  attached 
by  a  pin.  Tlie  straw  is  brought  forward  by  a  pair 
of  rollers  in  the  box  E,  the  form  of  which  is  shewn 
at  m  OT,  in  Figs.  2,  4,  and  5,  which  roUerd  are  turned 
from  the  outside  by  ratchet  wheels  H,  on  each  side 
of  the  box  F.  The  ratchet  wheels  are  provided  with 
clicks,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  2,  which  are  actuated  by 
means  of  small  rods  r  r,  Fig.  3,  extending  from  each 
click,  and  jointed  to  the  croits  lever  L  M,  which  mores 
upon  a  centre-pin  e,  fixed  beneath  m  the  bottom  of  the 
boxFj  by  this  means,-the  rods  r,  in  moving  either  way, 
by  actuating  one  or  other  of  the  dicks,  turn  the 
ratchet  wheels  and  Toilers  round  a  proper  quantity, 
to  advance  the  straw  forwsrda ;  but  this  quantity  caa 
be  regulated  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  Stroke 
given  to  the  cross  lever  LM,  by  the  feeding  arm 
fg,  and  crank  :  The  pin  which  attaches  the  end  g 
of  the  fecdinjf  arm  to  the  cross  lever  L,  is  move* 
able  to  five  dincrent  boles  ui  L ;  by  means  of  which* 
and  the  faur  htvlea  in  the  blwck  /,  before -described* 
for  the  craak.pin,  twenty  changes  ia  the  length 
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of  the  chafi*  may  be  obtained.  B7  this  mode  of 
feeding,  the  straw  ia  perfectly  at  rest,  aad  does  not 
press  forward  at  the  time  of  the  cutting  ;  at  the 
tame  lime,  lifting  up  the  feeding  arm,  its  end  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  pin  fixed  at  the  rnd  of  the  cross- 
lever,  and  the  feeding  motion  is  inatantly  thrown  off, 
although  the  wheel  and  knives  may  continue  their 
notions. 

Beneath  the  box  is  stJspended  the  prcsstng-weight  R, 
which  may  be  made  more  or  less  powerful,  by  shift- 
iog  the  weight  on  the  lever  from  which  it  hangs  ; 
and  it  also  may  be  tlirown  on  either  side,  more  or  less, 
ae  occasion  may  require ;  which  will  be  found  useful, 
in  forcing  the  straw  towards  the  knife^  and  counter- 
balancing llic  ratchet-wheel  of  the  upper  roller.  The 
arbor  of  this  lever  carries  two  short  levers,  one  of 
which  is  shewn  at  r.  Fig.  1.  From  these,  iron  rods 
.proceed  to  the  pivots  at  the  ends  of  the  upper  spiked 
Tollers,  by  wluch  means  the  straw  is  always  equally 
pressed  in  passing  t)ie  two  spiked  rollt-ra.  Great 
advantage  is  obtained  in  this  machine,  from  its  cut- 
ling  various  lengths — from  its  resting  during  the  cut 
- — from  the  knives  being  adjusted  to  work  by  their 
regulating  springs — from  the  feeding  being  readily 
thrown  off- — and  from  the  pressure  being  moveable  to 
either  side  of  the  box.  In  consequence  of  the  knives 
acting  against  the  end  of  the  box,  which  is  covered 
vith  steel-plate,  they  are  constantly  kept  sliarp. 

Fig9.  6,  7t  and  8,  are  figures  of  a  chaff-cut- 
ting machine,  which,  under  a  variety  of  forms,  has 
come  into  very  general  use.  The  original  was  con- 
structed by  Mr  James  Pike,  who  presented  one 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  many  years  ago.  It  has 
received  successive  improvements  from  ^flesbrs  Cook, 
Nailer,  Winlaw,  Macdougal^  and  other  implement 
makers,  till  it  obtained  the  form  given  in  Plate 
CXXXV.  Fig.  6  is  a  front,  and  Fig.  7  a  side  ele- 
vation ;  in  which  AAA  is  a  cast-iron  fly-wheel,  with 
three  curved  arms,  extending  from  its  centre  to  the 
circumference ;  and  against  these,  3  knives  bbb  are 
screwed  and  adjusted  by  wedges  behind,  to  apply 
fairly  against  the  end  of  the  box  D,  in  which  the 
■straw  or  hay  is  spread  evenly  and  regularly.  The 
spindle  a.  Fig.  7.  of  the  wheel  it  supported  in  bear- 
ings at  each  end,  one  being  screwed  to  the  bide  of  the 
chaff  box,  and  the  other  Kxed  upon  a  post  H,  which 
is  attached  to  tlie  frame  K  by  blocks,  and  secured 
to  it  by  braces  I ;  so  that  it  is  very  Hrm  and  se- 
cure at  a  proper  distance  from  the  frame  K>  The 
axis  a  has  a  worm^  or  endless  screw,  formed  upon  it, 
which  actuates  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  F,  fastened  upon 
the  end  of  the  spindle  of  the  lower  roller  m  the 
chaffbox.  The  upper  roller  is  supported  in  a  frame 
of  iron  e^,  shewn  separately  in  Fig.  8.  This  is  at- 
tached to  the  box  by  centre  pins  at  e  e,  and  the  arms 
«/,  e/ proceed  to  the  branches  which  carry  the  pi- 
vots of  the  roller  g.  A  bar  fj"  unites  the  two  sides 
of  the  frame;  and  upon  this  a  short  lever  operates 
to  press  down  the  whole  frame,  and  thus  hold  the 
|K)ller  down  forcibly  upon  the  straw,  and  press  it  be- 
tween it  and  the  lower  roller,  so  that  it  will  be  mo- 
ved forward  when  the  rollers  are  turned  round  by 
the  motion  communicated  to  the  worm-wheel  of  the 
lower  rolkr.     The  upper  roller  is  moved  by  a  coa- 


trate  wheel  /,  on  the  extremity  of  U«  tpiodle*  which 
is  turned  round  by  a  long  upright  pinion  m  }  and  this 
receives  its  motion  by  means  of  a   similar  contrate 
wheel  /  from  the  lower  roller.     By  this  means  the 
upper  roller  is  always  kept  in  motion,  let  it  rikC  as 
high  as  it  will,  in   consequence  of  a  great  feed  of 
straw  being  introduced  between  the  two.     The  short 
lever,  which,  as  before  stated,  depresses  the  upperj 
roller  and  frame  cj",  is  6xed  upon  an  axis  rf;   on  tl 
end  of  which,  a  lever  dc  ia  fastened,  and  loaded  at] 
pleasure  by  a  moveable  weight  c,  which,  like  a  steel* 
yard,  can  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  straw.     A  piece  of  wood  h.  Fig,  8,  is  Pi*! 
attached  to   the  iron  frame  ef,  and  pressed  down  *^^" 
upon   the  straw,  just  before   the   place   where   the 
knife  cuts  the  straw.    The  whole  is  turned  round  byi 
one  man  working  a  handle  B,  fastened  on  the  end  t^i 
the  mam  axis  ;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  inventor,  thatf 
twenty-two  bushels  can  be  cut  in  an  hour  by  thwj 
machine  with  one  man.     The  rollers  which  advance 
the  straw,  have  diagonal  ribs  of  iron  projecting  froai  j 
them,  as  shewn  at  g.  Fig.  8,  which   hold  the  strav  ] 
fast  ;  and  the  lower  roller  has  the  same. 

This  machine  is  of  small  size,  and  being  sold  at  9] 
low  price,  ifl  very  generally  adopted  ;  but  the  action  tt  1 
not  by  any  means  so  good  as  that  of  the  machine  of  Mr  | 
Salmon  ;  and  the  rollers  acting  to  advance  the  Itratr  1 
forwards  all  the  time  during  the  cut,  causes  a  gnat 
friction  on  the  back  of  the  knives.     Mr  Passmore  o£ 
Doiicastcr  makes  machines  on  Mr  Salmon's  plan,  of 
a  small  size,  in  cast  iron,  which  are  cheap  and  effec- 
tive :   And  Mr  Braby  of  London   has   produced  a 
simple  machine,  which  is  the  old  chaff-box  provided 
with  rollers  to  advance  the   straw ;  and   these  vt 
turned  round  by  a  ratchet  wheel,  which  is  movrd 
every  time  the  knife  is  raised  up  to  make  a  fresh 
strosLC,  and  thus  the  straw  stands  still  during  the  cut. 

(J.F.) 

CH.£ROPHYLLUM.  a  genus  of  plai»ts  of  the 
class  Peiitandria,  and  order  Digynia.  See  BoTAXTf 
p.  160. 

CHiETANTHERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
clabs  ijyngenesia,  and  order  Polygamia  Superflua. 
See  BoTANV,  p.  311. 

CHjE TANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clatf 
Dicecia,  and  order  Triandna.      See  BoTANY,  p.  S4Qr 

CHiETODON.     See  Ighthyology. 

CH^TOSPORA,  a  geuus  of  plants  of  the  chs* 
Triandna,  and  order  Monogyuia.  See  BoTAlTTf 
p.  113i  and  R.  Brown's  Ptodromus  Plant,  A?ot. 
UolL  &c.  p.  232. 

CHAGAING,  a  city  of  the  Birman  empire,  si« 
tuated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Irawaddy,  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  side  of  a  rugged  hill,  crowned  with 
numerous  eminences.  A  white  washed  spiral  temple 
stands  on  each  oi  these  summits,  and  produces  a  my 
picturesque  effect.  The  images  of  the  god  Gaudm* 
are  manufactured  here,  from  fine  marble  ohuined 
from  a  quarry  of  Maengaiug ;  and  from  this  causei 
as  well  as  from  the  number  of  temples  built  m  its 
neighbourhood,  Ch&gaing  has  bccoaie  a  place  of  rt> 
Lgious  resort.     N.  Lat.  21"'  56',  E.  Long.  96». 

U) 
CHAIN.    See  S(;av£YtM<K 
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\j  NDEH  this  head  may  very  properly  be  ranged  some 
of  the  taoU  extensive  and  useful  manufactures  of  this 
country.  The  term  Chaintvork  is  used  for  those 
substances,  whether  lineal  or  superficial,  in  which 
any  kind  of  cordage  or  thread  is  linked  together  in 
the  form  of  a  chain,  for  any  purpose  of  useful  or 
ornamental  manufacture.  The  variety  of  these  is  con- 
tidemble,  and  their  utility  renders  all  of  the  branches 
rery  extensive. 

Of  the  lineal  kind;^  the  ornamental  manufacture 
known  by  the  name  of  Tambouring,  and  now  very 
extensively  practised  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain,  is 
the  pnncipal. 

LJnder  the  superficial,  every  class  or  branch  of  ho- 
siery may  be  included,  whether  plain  or  orpamental ; 
and  all  the  varieties  of  the  lace  manufacture,  aa  prac- 
tised both  upon  the  continent  and  in  Great  Bntain. 
It  also  may  be  considered  as  including  every  species 
of  net-work,  whether  of  that  flimsy  and  light  kind, 
which  is  manufactured  either  in  the  weaving  loom  or 
stocking-frame  ;  or  the  more  substantial  kinds,  em- 
ployed m  the  various  fisheries,  for  lining  the  sides  of 
ships  of  war,  and  many  other  purposes.  These  ma- 
nufactures, bring  strictly  little  more  than  varieties 
of  the  samt-  class,  it  is  proposed,  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle, to  give  some  account  of  them,  in  the  following 
order. 

lit.  Lineal  chaining,  or  tambour  work,  as  exe- 
cuted both  by  the  hand  and  by  the  recently  invented 
machinery. 

S</,  The  various  leading  branches  of  the  hosiery 
or  stocking  manufacture. 

SJ,   Reticulation,   or  net-work  of  various  kinds, 
.especially  that  which,  by  promoting  and  extending 
.  the  British  fisheries,  is  of  the  most  essential  import- 
ance to  t^trj  branch  of  the  community. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected,  that,  in  a  field  so  un- 
boundedly extensive,  every  detail  should  be  included  ; 
but  if  a  general  view  of^  the  whole,  combined  into 
one  focut,  can  be  effected,  the  object  will  be  in  a 
great  degree  atuined.  The  first,  then,  to  which  at- 
tention is  to  be  paid,  is  the  principles  and  practice  of 
tambour  or  chainwork  an  cloth. 

CHAP.  I. 

Application  of  the  principle  of  Chainwork  to 
Tambouring^  or  the  productioft  of'  ornamental 
Flowers  and  Figures  upon  Cloth. 

The  close  and  compact  form  which  the  linking 
of  any  kind  of  thrrad  or  yam,  into  the  farm  of  a 
chain,  aswumes  when  tucked  upon  the  superficies  of 
the  lighter  fabrxs  of  cloih,  has  been  very  successfully 
and  extensively  applied  to  many  species  of  oruamen- 
tal  maimfacturea  of  this  description.  Of  the  origin 
of  these  maimfaciuies,  ii  any  rfcord  has  at  all  been 
prestrved,  it  has  never  reached  the  public  view  ;  and 
as  it  seems  highly  probable  that  most  of  ihem  either 
erigioated,  or  were  first  uoiiced^  in  those  recesses  of 


monastic  seclusion,  to  which  it  became  the  policy  Tuaboart 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  during  the  pleni-  •  '"g'  ^ 
tude  of  the  papal  power,  to  devote  even  a  very  great  ~  '* 
proportion  of  the  female  population  of  Europe,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  arts,  which  were 
deemed  at  least  childish  and  nugatory  by  the  men, 
whose  chii-f  trade  was  war,  and  whose  ambition 
and  interest  alike  were  gratified  by  the  profession 
of  arms,  should  form  objects  of  curiosity  or  attention. 
The  priesthood  alone,  unenured,  and  prububly  but 
little  inclined  to  exercise  in  their  own  persons  those 
military  talents  to  which  they  were  too  often  suf« 
ficiently  anxious  to  prompt  the  laity,  were  almost 
the  only  depositories  of  every  art,  as  well  as  every 
science  ;  and  their  obvious  policy  dictated  the  cunceal* 
ment,  more  than  the  propagation,  of  every  art  and 
science,  by  the  knowledge  of  which  either  celebrity 
or  wealth  might  be  attained.  If  this  general  princi- 
ple be  studied  with  candour  and  patience,  we  shall 
be  at  very  little  loss  to  account  for  the  almost  uni- 
versal Ignorance  of  what  are  termed  the  dark  ages  ; 
and  it  is  at  least  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  trace  the 
same  principle  which  directed  the  most  powerful 
empires  and  monarchies,  even  so  low  as  to  regulate 
the  casual  employment  of  the  meanest  female.  In 
the  exercise  of  most  of  those  manufactures  which  we 
have  derived  from  our  intercourse  with  our  conti- 
nental neighbours,  we  have,  very  naturally  and  very 
wisely,  been  at  nvire  pains  to  adapt  ttiem  to  suit  our 
own  purposes,  than  to  conceal  their  origin  ;  and  the 
original  names  remaining,  generally  serve  us  to  trace 
.  their  origin. 

The  original  frame  upon  which  cloth  is  stretched 
to  undergo  the  operation  of  the  hook,  which  forma 
the  chainwork  upon  its  surface,  consists  of  two  cir- 
cular hoops ;  the  outer  ring  being  coated  round  with 
lists  of  clblb,  or  any  other  soft  and  compressible 
substance.  The  cloth  being  stretched  over  the  inner 
ring,  the  outer  is  applied,  and  the  friction  of  the 
two  gives  the  whole  means  of  tension.  These  frames, 
or  hoops,  in  their  most  simple  form,  are  merely  held 
between  the  knee  and  the  chin  of  the  operator,  while 
working.  As  this  is  a  clumsy  and  inconvenient  pos- 
ture,  the  first  improvement  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  addition  of  a  pedestal,  upon  which  the 
hoops  might  rest,  and  the  female,  who  performed  the 
work,  mighi  sit  in  a  more  <*ai<y  posture  while  at  her 
employment,  or  leave-  it  with  ease  and  security  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  any  other  domestic  occa- 
pation. 

Such  has  been,  and  probably  still  is,  the  state  of 
this  art  upon  the  continent,  excepting  in  Switzerlai>d, 
where  it  has  been  lopg  a  source  of  marketable  profit^ 
rather  than  domestic  oniamcnt. 

As  an  ornamental  branch  of  what  is  termed  ladiet^ 
workt  it  has  been  lung  known  and  practised  in  Bri- 
tain} but  its  introduction,  as  an  article  of  general  m«- 
Qufacture,  is  much  more  recent  than  the  first  prac- 
tice. The  introduction  of  it  into  the  western  part 
of  Scotland>^  where  it  is  chiedy  ezerciKdi  hvdly  e^ 
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tambour-  ceeda  the  period  of  thirty  years ;  and  in  the  early 
"*&•  .  ingtancestit  was  chiefly  under^the  direction  of  foreign- 
ers. As  the  art,  which  ia  very  siibplc  in  its  princi- 
ple, but  requires  a  great  degree  of  manual  dexte- 
rity and  practice,  became  more  extensively  used, 
means  to  obviate  two  inconveniences  attending  the 
iamboHr,  or  drum  te.nt^  were  first  employed. 

It  was  found  convenient,  where  a  piece  of  cloth 
was  broad,  and  a  pattern  cloie  and  tedious,  to  em- 
ploy a  number  of  hands  upon  the  same  piece,  in  or- 
der  thai  it  might  be  quickly  finished  and  brought 
to  market.  Hence  the  invention  of  the  common 
tambour  frame,  now  universally  used  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  Britain  where  the  manufacture  is  practised, 
took  its  rise.  This  tent,  or  frame,  is  excessively  sim- 
ple, consisting  merely  of  two  parallel  rollers  placed 
norizontally  lA  a  wooden  standard,  and  furnished 
with  ratchet  wheels  and  catches,  to  preserve  or  aug- 
ment, when  necessary,  the  tension  of  the  cloth. 
When  the  cloth  is  ^  or  54-  inches  broad,  six  girls 
may  be  emplo}'ed  upon  the  snme  piece  without 
impeding  each  other  while  at  work,  aud  by  divi- 
ding the  cloth,  which  is  stretched  between  the  rol- 
lers, at  one  time,  either  into  equal  portions,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  capability  of  the  respective  workers, 
it  must  be  evident  that  a  very  powerful  spirit  of 
emulation  will  be  excited,  which  will  very  far  over- 
balance any  disadvantage  arising  from  delay,  in  any 
of  them  detaining  the  others  while  finishing  her  par- 
ticular portion. 

The  operation  consists  in  drawing  the  loop  of 
a  thread  successively  thro»igh  the  other  loop,  so 
long  as  the  work  is  continued,  and  as  all  those 
loops  would  be  undone  in  a  moment,  merely  by 
pulling  the  end  of  the  thread  which  hai  been  used, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  end  fast,  either 
when  a  thread  is  exhausted,  or  a  figure  finished. 
The  appearance  of  the  chain  will  be  found  by  in- 

CXXXVIL  specting  Fig.  5,  Plate  CXX XVI  I. 

fig.  5.  To  apply  tambouring  to  ornamental  purposes,  the 

variegation  of  these  cliains  is  all  that  is  necessary  ; 
but  the  judicious  application  of  this  to  actoal  prac- 
tice, is  the  great  excellence  of  those  who  are  esteem- 
ed most  dextrous  at  their  businciss.  From  this  the 
■whole  art  may  evidently  reduce  itself  to  two  heads, 
viz,  chaining,  and  directing  the  chain.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  property  which  brings  the  art  of  tam- 
'bouring  within  the  general  scope  of  this  article. 
The  second  is  that  particular  application  of  chain- 
ing, which  fits  it  for  the  special  purpose  to  which 
it  IS  to  be  peculiarly  applied.  The  chaining  part  of 
the  operation  is  in  every  particular  analogous  to  the 
principle  of  the  stocking  manufacture,  excepting  that 
we  may  fairly  consider  hosiery  as  a  superficies,  and 
tambouring  ae  a  succession  of  Ibes,  drewo  in  such 
directions  as  to  cotistitute  a  superficies  of  that  form 
which  we  require,  aitd  that  this,  latter  superficies 
only  partially  covers  anothert  which  forms  the  plane 
upon  which  it  is  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
ment. 

As  an  article  of  manufacture,  considered  as  a  source 
of  national  or  individual  wealth,  the  tambour  manu- 
facture may  be  regarded  in  three  pointa  of  vi*  w. 

Irf,  As  it  becomes  a  source  of  employment  to  the 
poor  and  laborious  classes  of  the  community,  and 
how  far  either  general  or  individual  comtort  may  be 
promoted  by  the  culttViiUo^  of  the  4rt  ^  aud;  cqak< 
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quently,  how  far,  in  ft  moral  point  of  view,  it  may  Ts 
have  been  either  beneficial  or  injurious  to  socii-ty. 

2dlt/,  If  considered  merely  as  au  article  of  innocent 
luxury,  what  proportion  of  the  population  of  Bntaia 
may  be  fairly  directed  to  it,  without  prejudice  to 
the  exercise  of  relative  duties  more  important  aad 
indispennble  ? 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  tambouring  of 
mushns,  when  at  it.-!  greatest  extension,  employed 
at  least  20,000  females,  either  wholly  or  partially. 
Of  these  females,  many  bved  in  the  vicinity  of  Glas- 
gow, the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture,  and  other* 
were  scattered  through  almost  every  part  of  Scot- 
land, and  supplied  with  work  and  money  by  agentl 
employed  by  those  manufactures  who  found  it  their 
interest  to  embark  extensively  in  the  business.  Whether 
the  diversion  of  even  the  occasional  industry  of  20,000 
females  from  all  the  common  duties  of  life,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  ornamenting  a  few  rags,  which  would 
ardly  bear  the  alkaUnr  deterioration  produced  by 
half  a  doxen  of  washings,  was  a  proper  direction  of 
tht  energies  of  a  country,  may  be  very  fairly  ques- 
tioned. Even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Scotland, 
while  the  business  was  general,  the  effects  were  pre- 
judicial both  to  the  morals  and  the  comforts  of  the 
people.  Iv  Glasgow,  they  wcrr  to  the  last  degree 
deplorable  i  a  tambourer  of  ordinary  dexterity  cvtild, 
in  general,  earn  five  or  nix  shiUings  a  week,  by  con- 
stant application.  By  those  vicissitudes  of  price 
which  the  almost  constant  fluctuations  of  the  mer- 
cantile system  produce,  a  great  deal  more  could 
Bometimet  be  obtained.  To  the  labouring  artixas, 
who  could  with  difficulty  procure  the  necessaries, 
and  but  seldom  the  comforts,  of  life,  the  posfie&sioa 
of  a  few  daughters  became  really  a  source  of  wealth; 
every  thing  therefore  was,  in  most  instances,  sacri- 
ficed to  the  tambouring.  At  five  years  of  age  when 
it  was  found  that  a  child  could  handle  a  needle,  and 
perhaps  earn  a  ahillitig  or  two  in  a  week,  every  idei 
of  education  was  instantly  abandoned.  A  female 
child  was  rendered  incompetent  to  the  performance 
of  any  one  social  duty,  that  she  might  bnng  a  shil- 
ling or  two  more  home  upon  Saturday.  Tne  chil- 
dren finding  their  pecuniary  value,  soon  began  to 
think  that  the  application,  as  well  as  the  earning,  of 
money,  came  immediately  within  their  proper  cog- 
nizance. The  consequence  was  natural;  tneft  and 
prostitution  followed  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
misdirected  industry,  that  many  never  saw  the  age 
of  20  years  !  The  picture  could  be  much  more  high- 
ly coloured,  but  it  would  become  nauseous  and  dis- 
gusting. The  outline  is  faithfully  drawn  from  long 
observation,  and  could  be  confirmed  by  viewing  toe 
untimely  graves  of  many  thousands  !  Were  the  pic- 
ture coloured,  it  would  be  unfit  for  human  view  ! 

It  would  be  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  morality, 
which  could   hardly  gain  credit,  to  say,   t1i 
were  the  chief  objects   which  directed  the  . 
of  the  author  of  this  article  to  the  invcnli< 
machinery,  by  which  this  direction,  or  mis-d 
of  human  labour  might  be  at  least   in  a  great  de- 
gree superseded.     But  although  this  might  have,  ia 
some  degree,  resulted,  or  may  still  perliaps  muh, 
from  the  use  of  the  machinery,  if  the  demand  for 
tambour  work  continues,  the  immediate  stimulua,  as 
in   all   commercial   pursuits,  was   directed   by  per- 
•onal  interest.     By  restoring  a  number  of  emcievt 
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beings  to  the  e^cerciee  of  fair  industrv,  in  objects 
whit^  promised  to  be  of  great  benefit,  both  to  tneni' 
selves  and  to  the  poblic  in  general,  he  might  indeed  have 
done  some  good  to  society.  The  immediate  use  of 
the  machine,  it  is  his  present  object  to  describe,  and 
this  may  perhaps  prove  more  likely  to  attract  tlie  at- 
tention 01  his  reader. 

Patent  Tambour  Machine. 

The  first  idea  of  this  machine  arose  from  a  casual 
conversation  with  a  gentleman,  at  that  period  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  muslin  manufacture,  and  fond 
of  mechanical  pursuits.  Some  study  convinced  the 
inventor,  that  the  construction  of  a  machine,  which, 
by  bringing  into  action  a  great  number  of  needles  at 
the  same  time,  would  shorten  the  process  bv  manual 
labour,  and  might  be  rendered  actually  efficient,  was 
perfectly  practicable.  The  diversification  of  pattern 
•cemed  to  constitute  the  whole  difficulty,  and  the 
application  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  principle  of  two 
forces  acting  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  presented 
a  facility  of  overcoming  this  obstacle,  which  encou- 
raged him  to  proceed.  To  apply  this  principle  in 
the  various  ways  which  might  efiect  his  purpose,  did 
not  occur  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  his  first  idea 
was  confined  to  the  construction  of  a  machine,  which 
might  be  put  in  motion  by  a  person  who  should  exer- 
cise his  discretion  in  shaping  the  pattern,  whilst  he 
should  be  enabled  to  perform  all  the  other  operations 
by  the  pressure  of  his  feet.  It  seemed  more  easy  to 
move  the  cloth  than  the  needles,  and  for  this  reason 
the  cloth  frame  was  made  to  shift  in  both  directions ; 
at  the  same  time  he  received  a  suzgestion,  that  a  per- 
pendicular position  might  admit  of  many  conveniences 
of  which  a^iorizontal  one  could  not  be  made  suscep- 
tible ;  and  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  the  remark,  he 
imnMidiately  adopted  it.  After  some  consideration, 
a  machine  was  constructed  under  his  direction,  and 
afterwards  a  second,  which  he  casually  superintend- 
ed, being  at  that  time  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 
After  two  years,  he  formeda  connection^  by  which 
his  whole  study  and  time  were  to  be  devoted  to  the 
completion  and  practical  application  of  his  invention. 
Six  of  the  machmes  were  set  to  work  in  this  way, 
after  which  he  was  sent  to  London  by  the  company, 
in  order  to  procure  the  patent,  and  comply  with  that 
proviso  common  to  all  patents,  which  require*  a  spe- 
cification of  the  invention  to  be  enrolled  ui  the  Court 
of. Chancery  within  thirty  days  of  the  sealing  of  the 
patent.  At  this  period,  the  idea,  of  rendering  the 
machine  automatic  had  barely  presented  itself  to  him, 
and  consequently  the  last  part  of  the  specification 
which  describes  the  possibility  of  applying  mechani- 
cal power,  is  stated  as  merely  prospective.  Upon 
hit  return,  he  extended  and  applied  this  principle  so 
long  as  the  work  was  under  his  direction.  The  rer 
suits  of  that  experience,  and  what  has  since  occur- 
.1[ed  to  him,  will  be  found  in  the  description  which 
follows. 

In  Plate  CXXXVI.  are  represented  four  elevations 
of  this  machine,  according  to  the  latest  improve- 
inenxa  made  upon  it.  Fig.  1.  is  a  transverse  eleva- 
tion, viewed  in  front,  or  at  that  part  wliere  the  per- 
son who  has  the  care  and  superintendance  of  it  is 
•upposed  to  be  placed.  At  AAA,  are  three  up- 
right ptjsta,  being  exactly  one  half  of  what  are  used, 
those  behind  corresponding  in  every  respect  with 


those  in  front.  AtBis  a  horizontal  cross- rail,  of  Tambour- 
which  one  is  before  and  two  behind.  The  frame  in  '°g'^.. 
which  the  cloth  is  stretched  appears  at  C,  the  low- 
er beam  and  under  part  being  concealed  by  the  beam 
D,  but  correspondent  in  every  particular  with  the 
upper  part,  which  is  visible.  At  £  is  the  middle 
frame,  which  in  that  work  contained  5^  needles, 
each  being  placed  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  asuu> 
der,  and  designed  to  tambour  a  piece  of  musHn 
G-iths  wide,  one  whole  row  being  wrought  at  the 
same  time.  The  cloth  frame  is  suspended,  so  that 
it  will  move  freely,  and  without  the  exertion  of  much 
power,  either  upwards  or  downwards ;  and  with 
equal  facility  from  right  to  left,  and  vice  versa.  To 
ensure  this,  the  roller  G  is  placed'  above  ;  and  in  or- 
der that  both  sides  of  the  cloth  frame  may  rise  and 
sink  equally,  curds  are  attached  to  each  eud,  which, 
after  passing  a  sufficient  number  of  times  round  the 
roller  G,  descend  upon  the  opposite  side,  w^herc  the 
weight  of  the  frame  is  nearly,  out  not  quite,  counter- 
poised by  the  weights  LL. 

The  tension  of  the  cloth  is  preserved  by  ratchet- 
wheels  and  catches  to  either  roller,  precisely  as  in  a 
common  tambouring  tent ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  ■ 
stretched  laterally  as  well  as  verticaily,  at  each  side 
was  a  piece  of  iron  filled  with  wire  hooks,  which  took 
hold  of  the  selvage  of  the  cloth,  and  which  operated 
exactly  like  those  frames  £or  drying  cloth,  used  at 
bleachfieldi,  and  called  by  the  name  of  stentcrs.  In 
the  double  framing  at  the  right  hand,  that  part  of 
the  machinery  which  forms  tne  pattern  is  contained, 
and  this  consists  of  four  wheels  fixed  upon  the  same 
axis,  which  was  a  bar  of  iron  one  inch  square.  Of 
these  wheels,  three  were  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  26  inches.  The  wheel  nearest  to  the  front  of 
the-  machine  is  a  ratchet,  and  merely  regulates  the 
motion  of  the  others.  It  was  customary  to  form  two 
flowers  by  one  revolution  of  the  axis,  because  when 
the  flowers  were  similar,  every  second  row  was  re- 
versed, and  when  dissimilar,  every  alternate  row  was 
of  the  same  form.  In  the  first  case,  the  ratchet- 
wheel  formed  a  flower  by  half  a  revolution ;  in  the 
second,  the  number  of  teeth  corresponded  to  the  num- 
ber of  loops  or  stitches  in  the  respective  flowers. 
The  next  wheel  in  order  communicated  the  horizon- 
tal motion  to  the  frame  in  which  the  cloth  was  su2-  - 
pendcd ;  the  third  wheel  gave  the  perpendicular  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  fourth,  or  26  inch  wheel,  gave  a  rota- 
tory motbn  to  the  needles  upon  their  own  axc8« 
The  second  and  third  wheels,  of  couise,  were  those 
immediately  employed  in  the  formation  of  patterns  ^  ■ 
and  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  give  some  ac* 
count  of  the  principle  by  which  they  were  fitted  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  curious  and  least  - 
understood  part  of  the  whole  machinery. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  motion  is  coilstroct* 
cd,  and  which  is  susceptible  of  infinite  variety,  de- 

J)end8  upon  the  two  fouowiug  corollanes  to  the  third 
aw  of  motion,  as  given  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Prin- 
cima,  and  extracted  from  Mr  Motte's  translation, 
edition  1803,  pages  15,  16.  - 

"  Cor.  1.  A  body  by  two  forces  conjoined  will  de- 
scribe the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  in  the  same 
time  that  it  would  describe  the  sides  of  these  forces 
apart.    . 

"  Cor.  2.  And  hence  is  explained  the  composition 
of  any  one  direct  force  out  of  any  two  oblique  forces  j    , 
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and,  on  the  contrary,  tlic  resolution  of  anyone  direct 
force  into  any  two  oblique  forces  ;  which  composition 
and  resolution  are  abundantly  confirmed  from  tne' 
ehanics." 

Upon  the  application  of  this  theorem,  that  pro- 
ibund  and  illustrious  philosopher  founded  the  first 
rational  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  accounted  for 
the  causes  by  which  the  whole  system  of  the  universe 
is  regulated  ;  and  the  recent  discoTeries  of  La  Place, 
and  other  eminent  philosophers  of  the  French  school, 
are  merely  exteniions  of  the  same  general  law,  invol- 
ving the  effects  produced  by  the  gravitation  of  the 
planets  towards  each  other,  as  well  as  towards  the 
aun.  To  apply  this  principle  to  the  construction  of 
the  tambour  machine,  or  any  other  requiring  exten- 
sively varied  motion,  it  was  only  necessary  to  produce 
two  direct  motions,  which,  as  being  the  most  simple 
and  efficient  mode  of  construction,  were  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  one  being  in  a  vertical, 
and  the  other  in  a  horizontal  direction  ;  and  as  it  it 
easier  to  communicate  motion  to  one  body  than  to 
many,  it  was  found  better  that  the  motions  which 
produced  a  relative  change  of  position  between  the 
cloth  and  the  needles,  so  as  to  regulate  the  successive 
points  of  perforation,  should  be  given  to  the  former 
rather  than  to  the  latter.  In  the  first  construction  of 
the  machine,  the  motion  given  to  the  cloth  frame 
was  effected  by  two  screws,  one  placed  vertically,  and 
the  other  horizontally.  As  the  machine  in  this  state 
was  wrought  by  the  operator's  hands  and  feet,  and 
entirely  under  the  guidance  of  his  discretion,  the 
screws  were  turned  by  his  hands,  by  two  small 
winches,  so  calculated,  that  when  either  winch  was 
turned  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  or  quadrant  of  one 
revolution,  a  shift  of  the  cloth,  equal  to  -jVd  part  of 
an  inch,  was  produced.  This  was  found  a  proper 
length  when  the  motion  was  directly  given  by  one 
screw,  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  But  when 
any  intermediate  angle  was  to  be  formed,  it  required 
that  the  shift  should  be  less  in  both  screws,  as  the 
oblique  line  produced  by  the  combined  action  of  both 
acrews  was  always  greater  than  either  side  apart,  in 
the  same  ratio  that  the  hypothenuse  of  aright  angled 
triangle  exceeds  that  of  cither  of  the  sidce^  When 
the  screws  were  judiciously  turned,  this  operation 
eucecded  very  well}  but  as  the  ritio  of  the  one  to 
the  other  constantly  varied,  even  the  most  care- 
ful operators,  totally  ignorant  of  the  most  simple 
elementary  principles  of  trigonometry,  were  in  con- 
stant danger  of  error;  and  when  entrusted  to  women 
or  boys,  which  considerations  of  economy  rendered 
peculiarly  desirable,  it  was  found  impossible  to  place 
much  reliance  upon  the  quality  and  regularity  of  the 
work.  These  reasons,  therefore,  induced  the  inven- 
tor seriously  to  endeavour  to  find  some  remedy,  which, 
by  fixing  the  motions  of  the  machine  under  regular 
mechanical  laws,  should  entirely  remove  both  the 
blunders  and  inaccuracies  of  human  agency,  and  this 
he  was  enabled  to  effect  by  removing  the  screws,  and 
substituting  the  traverse  wheels.  When  tliis  point 
was  gained,  very  little  more  was  necessary  to  render 
the  machine  entirely  automatic,  and  this  was  speedily 
fffected. 

In  order  to  form  a  rule  by  which  a  pair  of  wheels 
^may  be  formed*  to  produce  a  straignt  line  at  any 


angle  of  obliquity,  nothing  more  was  neeeciary 
than  to  construct  a  table  of  trigonometrical"  calcula- 
tions from  1*  to  89"  inclusive,  the  meaiure  of  the 
hypothenuse  being  always  the  side  given  ^  ^'^  of  art 
incn ;  but  to  execute  such  minute  measures  with  »c« 
curacy,  it  became  necessary  to  invent  a  machme  for 
the  regulation  of  those  divisions.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  he  availed  himself  partly  of  the  principle  of  the 
common  clock-makers'  cutting  engine,  and  partly  of 
the  best  description  which  he  could  lind  of  Mr  Rams< 
den's  celebrated  machine  for  dividing  astronomical 
instruments.  Combining  these  with  such  variations 
as  suited  his  particular  object,  he  contrived  a  cuttioff 
engine,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  cut  with  cotin« 
derable  precision  and  accuracy  to  divisions  so  ou* 
nute  as  the  1200th  part  of  an  inch,  and  this  wax 
found  quite  competent  for  ever^'  practical  purpose. 

When  the  cutting  machine  was  completed,  th^ 
given  measure  of  ^  was  effected  by  turning  a  handle 
or  winch  18  revolutions,  consequently  18  became 
the  constant  measure  of  the  hypothenuse  ;  and  front 
these  the  vertical  shift  was  equal  to  the  perpendicu* 
lar  of  the  triangle ;  the  horizontal  &htft  to  tiic  ba»e ;  tlie 
angle  of  obliquity,  contained  between  the  base  and 
hypothenuse,  constituted  the  deviation  from  the  ho- 
rizontal line,  and  its  complement  the  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular.  If  this  table  be  geometrically  eic- 
amined,  it  will  not  be  fuund  absolutely  correct ;  but 
taken  as  an  approximation  for  a  practical  purpose,  its 
greatest  deviation  will  not  exceed  Yo^Tth  part  of  u 
inch,  which  was  deemed  sufficiently  near. 

From  this  table  a  very  correct  practical  rule  wrsi 
found  for  straight  lines  in  every  direction  of  obli- 
quity, and  the  curved  lines  were  constructed  in  a  si- 
milar manner,  by  supposing  every  curve  to  be  the 
arc  of  a  circle  of  some  specified  dimension.  That 
none  of  them  could  be  geometrically  circular,  will  be 
obvious  from  the  simple  consideration,  that  being  j 
succession  of  loop  or  chainwork,  the  tendency  of  the 
thread  or  yarn  was  always  in  a  direct  straight  Hot 
when  stretched,  and  consequently  all  circular  carrel 
were  treated  as  inscribed  polygons,  the  number  of 
whose  sides  was  so  great,  and  the  measure  of  each  m) 
minute,  as  to  render  the  deviation  from  an  actual 
circle  imperceptible  to  the  eye. 

The  Polygonic  Tables,  a  few  of  which  are  annexed 
as  specimens,  were  then  calculated,  to  show  by  m> 
specrion  the  angle  which  each  would  form  with  a 
horizontal  straight  line,  and  these  were  instantly 
found  merely  by  referring  to  the  tables.  In  order  to 
apply  these  tablest  to  the  formation  of  any  pattern 
required,  the  usual  and  perhaps  the  easiest  way,  vss 
generally  to  draw  the  pattern  upon  a  very  enlarged 
scale.  To  calculate  the  number  of  loops  required 
was  the  next  object,  and  this  in  straight  lines  vnu 
easy  from  actual  measurement,  32  loops  being  always 
alUwed  for  an  inch.  The  curves  being  always  tojK 
posed  to  be  arcs  of  some  circle,  were  found  by  the 
common  analogy  which  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
bears  to  the  diameter,  the  medium  proportion  aa  115 
to  355  being  generally  used.  Were  more  minutfr 
calculation  necessary,  elliptical,  parabohc,  and  hyper- 
bolic curves,  might  have  been  very  minutely  found  ; 
but  it  never  appeared  necessary  in  a  bustBcsa  whacll| 
only  required  a  sufficient  portion  of  accuracy  to  pleut^ 
the  eye,  to  expend  time  upoa  such  extreme  iuc(t|^*j 
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TTiMc  wrrrtfie  j^nwral  fn^^f  6t>tpfVfd  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  Tableg,  with  fhort  explanations  of 
each,  wiU  be  lound  ai  ihc  eoncluaion  of  the  article. 

The  cloth  frame  being  I.wsely  suspended,  and  ita 
rrotion  regtiUted  by  the  cylinder  aboTp,  it  was  fur- 
ther smpeitded  by  the  ct-ntre  fr«fn  one  end  of  the 
lever  H,  ihc  other  end  of  which  was  connected  by 
means  of  two  sloiii  iron  wires,  with  a  piece  of  iron 
funii<«hed  with  a  8nf\all  friction  wheel,  and  acting  on 
the  rim  of  the  perpendicular  traverse  wheel  directly 
under  Us  centre.  The  tendency  of  the  frame  to  de- 
scend, produced  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  friction- 
whetrl  against  the  rim  of  the  traverse,  and  according 
to  its  shape  the  frame  was  cither  lowered  or  raised  at 
every  shift  of  the  wheel. 

The  communication  between  the  cloth  frame  and 
the  horitontal  traverse,  was  effwted  merely  hy  a 
small  connecting  bar  of  iron  between  the  edge  of  the 
cloth  frame  atid  tin*  wheel,  tl»e  rod  being  placed  di- 
rectly lewrl  with  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  The  pres- 
sure against  the  wheel  was  very  simply  effected,  mere- 
ly by  tying  a  piece  of  whip  cord  to  the  frame,  and 
after  paasing  it  over  a  pulley,  suspending  a  small 
wdglit  to  tlie  other  extremity  of  the  cord.  A  screw 
was  also  attached  to  the  breast-beam,  by  which  the 
ckiih  frame  could  be  raised  at  pleasure,  to  present 
fresh  cluth,  by  shifting  a  notch  in  the  suspensary 
rod  C.  Thus  ten  or  twelve  rows  could  be  wrought 
without  shifting  the  beams  upon  which  the  cloth 
was  stretched.  The  general  motion  was  comtrtunU 
cated  by  a  leather  belt  passing  over  the  pulley  at  N, 
and  the  machine  could  be  engaged  or  disengaged  at 
pleasure,  by  means  very  similar  to  thoae  used  for 
other  machinery.  When  a  flower  was  finished,  the 
ratchet  wheel  moved  a  small  lever,  wliich  instantly 
stopped  the  machine,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents. 
There  were  three  tredJles  below,  moved  by  wipers 
upon  the  cross  shaft,  by  which  all  the  motions  were 
given.  The  first,  Pi,  served  to  set  forward  the 
needle  frame,  so  as  to  produce  the  perforation  of  the 
cloth  by  the  needles  ;  the  second,  P  2,  set  in  mo- 
tion  that  part  of  the  machinery  which  supplied  the 
needks  with  thread,  and  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
described  ;  and  the  third,  P  3,  moved  the  ratchet- 
wheel  one  tooth  between  every  pcrforatinn.  These 
were  the  chief  motions  in  front  of  the  machine.  Some 
idea- of  those  behind  may  be  formed  by  inspecting 
Fij>  2.  which  i>  a  view  taken  directly  behind  tlje 
machine. 

Of  the  parts  here  visible,  thote  which  can  be  seen 
ia  Fig.  1.  arc  distinguished  by  the  same  letters.  The 
remaining  parts  are  as  follow  :  At  Q  is  a  roller  op 
cylinder  r.f  wood,  which  gives  motion  tt>  the  needle 
frame ;  it  is  operated  upon  by  a  chain  or  wire,  eom- 
tnnnicating  with  the  treddle,  which  produces  the  per* 
fo;  .tion,  and  returns  by  the  gravitation  of  a 

w  ;jendcd  from  a  stud  in  the  opposite  side  of 

the  cyli^idcr,  as  9oon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  At 
R  appears  that  part  of  the  tnacbinery  which,  by 
the  operation  of  the  trvddle  P  2,  gives  the  rota- 
tory motion  which  supplies  the  needles  with  the 
yarn,  and  which  will  be  better  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  Fig  2.  in  Plate  CXXXVI.  At  T,  Fig.  2. 
Platf  CXXXVI.  isa  lever  suspending  a  weight  which 
devatea  the  ratchet  R,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the 
wiper  is  removed  from  the  treddle.  At  S  is  a  guide 
by  whick  the  motion  o£  the  ratchet  ia  regulated.   Ac 
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V  is  the  weight  wWch  prodocw  the  retymtng  mo-Tambour- 
tion  of  the  needles  to  the  front,  after  being  supplied       |"S^ 
with  the  thread.     At  V,  V  are  two  studs  driven  or    ~  "' 
screwed  into  the  roller  Q,  with  joints,  by  which  the 
connection    is   formed  with  the   back    part  of   the 
needle-carriage,   to  produce  its   reciprocating    mo- 
tion. 

In  Fig,  3.  is  a  profile  elevation  of  the  left  hand  Pt«TE 
part  of  the  machine,  or  that  most  remote  from  the  CXXXVI. 
traverse  wheels,  and  contiguous  to  the  part  where  ^'K-  '• 
the  moving  power  is  apphed.  In  this  Figure  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  cloth  frame  appears  at  C,  with  one 
of  the  ratchets  for  distending  the  cloth.  The  up- 
per roller  is  at  G,  and  the  balance  weights  guided- 
by  the  pulleys  at  C,  appear  at  L.  At  O  is  the  cen-' 
tre  of  the  shaft  which  carries  the  wipers,  and  at  Q^ 
the  back  roller,  as  in  the  preceding  figures.  At  a 
is  a  piece  of  iron  by  which  is  suspended  an  iron  bar, 
which  opens  and  shuts  the  barbs  or  hooks  of  ibe 
needles.  At  6  is  a  profile  of  the  needle  carriage. 
At  E  is  the  needle  frame,  the  form  of  which  is  now 
more  apparent.  At  ti  is  a  screw  which  servea  as  a: 
stop  for  the  carriage,  and  which  may  be  tempered 
at  pleasure. 

In  Fig.  4.  the  forms  of  the  traverse  wheela  be-' p;-,  4, 
come  more  apparent  ;   1  being  the  rachet,  2  the  bo-* 
rizontal,  S  the  perpendicular,  and  4  the  needle  tra- 
verses.    At  5  and  6  are  the  centre  screws,  in  which 
the  axis  revolves. 

In  Fig.  5.  Plate  CXXXVI.  is  a  horizontal  section 
of  the  machine  immediately  above  the  needle-frame. 
In  this  figure,  many  p>arts,  partially  or  wholly  con- 
cealed in  the  former,  may  be  seen  in  their  proper 
forms.  The  letters  of  reference  denoting  the  parti- 
cular paKs  are  preterved  the  same  as  in  the  former 
figures,  and  a  short  recapitulation,  with  such  occa« 
sional  remarks  as  may  occur,  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  further  illustration.  Let 
the  frame  work  be  supposed  to  be  cut  asunder  im- 
mediately above  the  level  of  the  needle  frame,  and 
the  six  poets  which  support  and  connect  the  franne- 
work,  will  be  represented  by  the  letter  A,  six  time* 
repeated.  Of  this  frame-work,  the  larger  depart- 
ment at  the  left  hand  contains  the  general  part  of 
the  machinery,  whil«t  the  smaller  part  to  the  right  is 
exclusively  appropriated  for  that  portion  which  is 
peculiarly  constructed  for  the  formation  of  the  pat* 
terns.  At  C  appears  a  honiontal  section  of  the 
cloth-frame,  the  top  rail  and  upper  roller  being  cat 
away.  Immediately  below  the  upper  roller  is  a  cross 
bar  placed  with  its  edge  towards  the  cloth,  and  ano- 
ther bar  exactly  similar  is  placed  below.  These 
serve  to  keep  the  superficies  of  the  cloth  always  at 
an  equal  distance  frcm  the  points  of  the  needles  ;  as 
the  diameters  of  the  rollers  are  constantly  varying 
by  the  cloth  being  unwound  from  one  and  i-vlled  upon 
the  other.  At  E  u  the  horizontal  view  of  the  needle- 
frame,  consisting  of  two  strong  iron  bars,  placed  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
inches,  with  their  edges  upwards.  Of  these,  the  bar 
nearest  to  the  front  of  the  machine  is  perforated  witb 
small  round  iKkles  at  equal  disiancea,  the»ceiitnet  of 
the  whole  being  exactly  in  tlic  same  straight  UnA 
The  front  bar,  or  that  nearest  to  the  cloth,  is  cut 
into  triangular  notches,  also  at  equal  distances*  and 
which  serve  for  the  necoud  support  of  the  needkv 
liaadk.  The  triangular  form  wras  found  superior  te 
4x 
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any  other,  because  the  handle,  always  preMsine  by 
its  own  gravity  towards  the  acute  angle  below, 
touched  both  sides,  and  consequently  left  no  room 
for  the  handle  tu  shake,  which  would  soon  have  been 
llie  case,  by  mere  frrction,  even  in  the  most  accurate- 
ly fitted  buw.  Besides  this,  it  afforded  a  jj^real  fa- 
cility  for  changing  any  needle  which  might  acctden- 
ttUy  be  injured,  and  substitntiog^  another  with  little 
delay  or  loss  of  time.  The  bar  next  to  E,  after  be^ 
ing  bored,  had  another  thin  bar  of  malleable  iron 
screwed  to  it,  through  which  a  number  of  sm*!!  holes 
were  drilled,  and  tapped  to  receive  small  screws,  the 
centre  of  each  small  hole  corresponding,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  with  that  which  received  the  extreme  pivot 
of  the  needle  handle.  These  screws,  the  heads  of 
wMch  appear  nearest  to  E,  were  found  of  very  great 
practical  utility  ;  for  if  any  small  variation  took 
place  in  the  length  of  a  needle  when  placed  in  the 
baadle,  it  could  be  instantly  corrected  by  turning 
the  screw  behind,  either  backwards  or  forward,  as 
the  case  required  ;  and  thus  uU  the  points  of  the 
needles  were  preserved  in  the  same  sti-aight  line,  and 
at  equal  distances  from  the  cloth,  notwithstanding 
any  trivial  inaccuracy  in  the  setting.  Contiguous  to 
the  bar  furthest  from  the  cloth  was  a  slip  of  brass 
cut  into  the  form  of  a  rack,  and  extending  some- 
what more  than  the  whole  length  of  the  frame.  It 
was  hung  to  the  bar  so  as  to  move  freely  from  side 
to  side,  and  by  means  of  a  small  pinion  of  16  loaves 
upon  each  handle,  communicated  a  rotatory  motion  to 
the  needles  upon  their  own  axes,  either  from  nght  to 
left,  or  vice  versa.  The  teeth  being  below,  neither 
them  nor  the  pinion  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  5.  ;  but 
the  mode  of  operation  ia  distinctly  visible  in  Plate 
CXXXVII.  Fig.  1.  Behind  the  cloth  frame,  at  a  few 
inches  distance,  is  a  cross  rail  or  beam  of  wood, 
which  carries  all  that  part  of  the  machinery  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
needles  with  the  thread,  or  a«  it  is  used  to  be  called  by 
the  work  people,  the  feeding  machinery.  On  the 
centre  of  this  beam,  at  R,  was  a  small  frame  of  cast 
iron,  in  which  was  the  wheel  work  necessary  for  the 
rotatory  part  of  the  motion.  The  other  motion  was 
m  reciprocating  OHe,  alternately  approaching  to  and 
receding  from  the  cloth,  which  w<»s  effected  by  an 
apparatus  below,  part  only  of  which  is  visible.  The 
use  of  both  motions  was  as  follows  : 

1st,  In  order  to  throw  a  loop  into  the  hook  of  the 
needle,  it  was  necessary  that  the  thread  should  pass 
round  the  stem  of  the  needle  in  the  interval  between 
the  time  when  the  perforation  was  compleated,  and 
that  when  the  needle  returned  after  receiving  the 
loop.  This  was  performed  by  a  scp>4rate  set  of  brass 
needles  simibr  to  those  used  by  weavers  for  the  wea- 
ving of  lappets,  and  which  are  de!>crjbed  undf  r  tlie 
article  Cloth  Manufacture.  The  motion  of  all  thi'se 
needles  being  entirely  the  same,  they  were  driven  in- 
to a  bar  of  hard  wood  at  distances  equal  to  those  '.f 
what  were  termed  the  trorlcing  needUi,  in  the  needle 
frame,  so  that  they  might  correspond  with  each. other 
respcctivtrly.  Consequently  a  single  rotatory  or  cir< 
cular  motion  communicated  to  this  bar,  gave  a  cor- 
responding motion  to  every  needle  which  it  contain- 
td.  By  these  means,  after  the  perforation  Itad  taken 
place,  the  first  motion  was  a  circular  one  of  the  feed- 
ing needle  round  the  working  one,  which  lodged  the 
kK>p  upoo  tb«  tiem  ai  ihe  Uuer.    ilui  aa  it  was  ue> 


i?»< 


cessary  that  the  working  needle  sbovld  be  ehtit  hf  • 

slider,  to  prevent  the  barb  from  injuring  the  fabric  of 
the  cloth  when  returning,  it  was«iBO  necessary,  that 
before  this  operation  took  place,  the  thread  should 
not  only  be  thrown  round  the  stem,  but  drawn  bac 
ward'i  into  the  hook.  This  second  operation  wasef* 
fected  by  the  additional  apparatus  below. 

A  third  motion  was  also  necessary  to  insure 
certainty  of  the  hook  always  catching  the  loop  wl 
drawn  back ;  and  as  the  working  needle  required  a  rota> 
tury  mutiou  on  its  axis,  it  became  necessary  thatacor« 
responding  motion  should  be  given  to  the  feeding  oec* 
die,  BO  that  one  should  be  always  as  nearly  as  postibf 
in   the  directly  opposite  part  of  the  circle  to  the 
other.     The    means    by     which    all    these    different 
motions    were  effected,  will  be  best  understood  by 
describing  the  particular   construction   of    the  ma- 
chinery behind ;  and  this  is  more  clearly  represented  in 
Figure  6  than  in  any  other  part  of  ihr  Plate.     The  ?" 
frame  which  contains  all  this  part  of  the  nuchiaerv, 
is  represented  at  the  letters  AB,  and  a  small  addi- 
tioual  frame  is  placed  behind  at  P,  for  a  certain  per* 
tion  of  the  wheels.     The  whole  of  this  frame  is 
be  fixed  firmly  upon  the  centre  of  the  cross<raiI  be< 
lund,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  rail,   so  that  t[ 
oblique  point  O  may  project  towards  the  back 
of  the  cloth,  at  a  few  inches  distance.     The  ob 
projecting  part  of  the  spindle,  or  axis  at   O*   is  <lr»J 
signed  to  anewer  the  purpose  of  any  commoo 
ving  crank,  by  moving  round  a  given  point,  and  car* 
rying  with  it  the  bar  in  which  the  feeding  needles  or: 
driven ;  and  this  motion  is  very  simply  effected  by 
the  perpendicular  rack  D  working  into  the  wheel  C» 
which  is  loose  upon  the  axis.     The  rack  D  is  hxed 
to  an  upright  or  vertical  rod  of  polished  iron,  «Ldiflg 
freely  in  two  guides  fixed  to  the  rail  or  beam  whicE 
carries  the  whole  apparatus.    The  lower  part  of  this 
pohshcd  rod  is  worked  by  the  middle  t reddle,  so  tlut 
when  the  treddle  is  forced  down  by  the  vriper,  the 
rack  descending  gives  rather  more  than  a  full  rerolu* 
tion  to  the  wheel  C.     Attached  to  this  wheel  is  » 
circle  of  brass  E.  Lrger  in  diameter  than  the  wheel 
C,  and  furui»hed  with  a  spring  catch  G       '     '    i<rUs 
in  the  wheel  F,  wliich  is  a  ratchet.     T  r^  C 

io  pulled  down  the  &pnng  G,  acting  npuu  iLc  riitciicv 
F,  which  is  fast  upon  its  axis,  carries  it  round,  aodiS- 
the  spring  does  not  work  in  the  contrary  direciioflt. 
the  rack  returns  for  the  next  stroke,  without  bnnj^mg 
back  the  spindle  ;  which  would  undo  what  had  bocA. 
done.  Thus  the  whole  revolution  of  the  spindle  is 
uniformly  one  way  without  rcturiuag.  This  is  aU. 
that  IS  necessary  for  the  rotatory  motion. 

That  motion,  by  which  the  feeding  oeedlc  is  al* 
ways  pUced  in  the  opposite  p^rt  of  the  circle  to  the 
working  needle,  is  effected  as  follows,,  by  the  whcds 
in  the  small  frame  behind.  On  the  extremity  of  the 
spindle  is  fixed  the  pinion  I,  which  revolves  along  wttk 
it,  giving  motion  to  the  wheel  with  whick  it  is  con- 
nected, aud  which  is  looie  upon  its  axis.  To  this 
wheel  14  fixed  the  ratchet  K,  containing  only  two 
Quiches  which  bisect  the  wheel,  one  bctug  at  cadi* 
extremity  of  its  diameter.     The  sn-  SI  ptMi 

sitig  on  the  circumference  nf  the  v.  .hescack 

of  ihet^e  notches  ia  successtOB;  the  t:tt;:ct  of  whi^ 
will  be  iuunedtately  been.  The  wherl  L  is  f«u  opoa. 
the  axis,  and  is  wrought  by  the  rack  M>  which  il> 
acrew«d  to  a  cro»s  bar  d^riviog  its  motiga  from  ilic. 
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largest  lrav?rjr  wTic'el.  Upon  tlie  large  spindle  the 
puUy  at  H  carries  a  small  bnnd  passing  two  or  three 
times  round  it,  and  from  each  end  of  which  is  sus- 
pended  a  weight.  That  represented  at  N  is  mach 
heavier  than  the  one  suspended  from  the  opposite 
«ide,  as  its  ititention  is  to  pull  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  impelling  power.  This  excess  of 
weight  must  be  jufficicnt  to  pull  back  the  band  by 
fnction.  after  the  pulley  has  been  stopped  by  the 
spring  catch  1  laying  hold  of  one  of  the  notches  in 
the  ratchet  K.  The  effect  of  this  apparatus  is  as 
follows.  When  the  mam  spindle  O  has  performed  a 
revolution,  or  somewhat  more,  by  the  dewcnt  of  the 
•rack  D,  any  excess  is  mstantly  cured  by  the  joint 
operation  of  the  balance  weight  N,  and  the  friction  of 
the  rack  D  m  reaFcending ;  and  the  position  of  the 
tooth  in  the  ratchet  K  becomes  the  stop  by  which  the 
relative  pomlons  of  the  feeding  and  working  needles 
are  preserved.  Merely  for  the  sake  of  conventeney, 
the  calculation  between  the  front  rack  for  the  needles 
and  ihr  back  rack  for  mL'ving  the  regulator  K,  was 
takf n  as  two  to  one.  Both  derive  their  motion  from 
the  inverted  lever*  KK,  (Fig.  I.);;  and  hence  the 
range  of  one  will  always  be  proportional  to  that  of 
the  other.  When  the  inverted  levers  are  shifted  either 
way,  the  needles  before,  ant!  the  regulating  ratchet 
behind,  change  positiona  by  the  same  power,  and  at 
the  same  instant.  The  perpendicular  rack  gives  al. 
ways  more  than  a  full  revolution  to  the  feeding  cranky 
but  the  excess  is  instantly  corrected  by  the  action  of 
the  counterpoise  N,  and  thus  the  rrla'ive  position  of 
the  two  frames  is  uniformly  and  correctly  preserved. 
When  the  motion  of  shift  is  in  the  contrary  direction, 
the  spindle  O  is  carried  with  the  rest  of  the  appara- 
tus, to  which  the  moving  wheel  C,  being  loote,  pre- 
sents no  obstruction. 

Of  the  operation  of  that  part  which  produces 
the  second,  or  reciprocating  motion  of  tht'  feed- 
ing-bar, the  most  correct  idea  will  be  formed  by 
referring  to  Figures  9.  and  i.  In  Fig.  3,  a  pro- 
file  elevation  of  it  is  given,  in  which  jrlmost  every 
part  may  be  distinctly  seen.  Let  A  represent  a 
cross  section  of  the  beam  which  carries  tlie  whole 
feeding  apparatus.  From  this  beam  descends  two 
projecting  arms ;  one  of  which  appear*  at  B,  and  the 
other  is  in  every  respect  similar.  Their  horizontal 
appearance  appears  behind  R,  in  Fig.  4,  Between 
these  arms  is  a  cross  shaft,  placed  so  as  to  vibrate 
freely  in  the  centres  ;  and  at  each  end  the  perpendi- 
cular arms  are  joined  by  the  cross  shaft,  thearma  be- 
ing fast  upon  the  shaft.  From  the  middle  of  the 
ahafr,  the  lever  E  projects  at  right  angles  to  the 
arms,  and  at  the  extremity  is  fixfd  a  weight,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  tendency  to  descend ;  by  which  descent 
the  perpendicular  arms  are  impelled  forward  towards 
the  cloth.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar arms,  a  connection  is  formed  with  the  back  part 
of  the  feeding  bar,  by  means  of  two  wires,  with  a 
hook  or  eye-joint  at  each  end,  to  prevent  them  from 
impeding  the  circular  motion  of  the  bar.  When  the 
lever  E  is  at  liberty,  the  weight  descends,  and  the 
feeders  spring  forward  close  to  the  cloth.  When  the 
perpendicular  shaft  which  carries  the  rack  of  the  feed- 
ing machinery  (D,  Plate  CXXXVI.  Fig.  6.)  re- 
ascends,  a  jointed  catch,  represented  at  F,  catchts  the 
■projecting  arm  E,  lifts  it  up,  and  produces  the  retro- 
grade motion  of  the  Feeding  needles, in  order  to  pull  the 
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threads  close  into  the  barbs  6f  the  Working  needles.  Tambonr- 
When  the  working  needl(  s  are  shut,  and  leaving  the  ^  '"^  ^ 
cloth,  a  small  hammer,  fixed  to  the  back  wooden  * 

roller,  by  striking  a  crank,  forces  back  the  catch; 
and  the  projecting  arm  E  descending,  brings  the 
feeding  needles  again  ciosc  to  the  cloth.  Thus  the 
reciprocating  motion  is  communicated  to  the  feeding 
bar.  The  form  of  the  crank  at  O  is  useful  for  this 
motion,  becauiie  it  tends,  when  the  bar  recedes,  to 
bring  back  the  thrrads  much  more  fully  intb  the 
barbs  of  the  working  needlcfi,  than  a  rectangular 
crank,  where  much  ,of  the  obliquity  would  still  be 
preNerv'ed,  could  effect.  In  the  first  txperimeiits, 
crankb  of  the  common  kind,  and  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  what  is  represented  by  the  lower  doited 
lines,  were  employed,  and  afterward.-*  abandoned  for 
this  special  reason,  and  after  their  incfGciency  had 
become  apparent  from  actual  experience. 

The  chief  parts  of  this;  complicated  machine  bein^ 
now  described,  at  a  length  as  grrat  as  the  limits  of 
our  work  can  admit,  and  perhaps  tiresome  to  some 
readers,  the  mechanical  description  shall  be  coiicia* 
ded  with  some  remarks  upon  that  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, which  (9,  of  all  others,  that  which  requires  the 
greatest  portion  of  attention,  and  upon  the  accuracy 
of  which  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  difficulty,  in  ac- 
tual practice  was  found.  This  lies  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  needle,  and  apparatus  belonging  to  it| 
and  what  illustration  can  be  given  by  representation, 
without  a  great  multiplication  of  figures,  will  be  PtATs 
found  in  Figure  2.  rxxxv(X^ 

The  tambouriug  bears  so  strong  an  analogy  to  the  Fijj  9. 
stocking  manufacture  in  the  chaining,  thai  at  firit 
the  experiments  were  made  with  needles  in  every  re- 
spect similar  to  those  of  the  stocking  frame,  that  ia 
to  aay»  with  bent  pieces  of  iron-wire,  shut  by  the 
pressure  of  an  iron  bar,  and  re-opened  by  their  own 
spring  or  elastictty.  A  very  few  trials  proved  thia 
to  be  inapplicable  to  tambouring,  for  three  rcasors  : 
The  first  of  these  was,  that,  by  bending  the  wire, 
the  flexure,  which  really  formed  the  point  of  the 
needle,  was  too  blunt  to  perforate  the  cloth,  without 
risk  of  injury  to  the  fabric ;  and  the  metal  was  too 
we?k  to  bear  sharpening  after  the  flexure  was  made. 
The  second  was,  that  the  pressure  of  the  bar  which 
shut  the  barbs,  also  made  the  stems  yield  very  con- 
siderably, and  this  was  apt  to  injure  the  cloth.  The 
third  reason  was,  that,  in  order  to  present  the  barbft 
to  the  action  of  the  pressing  bar,  the  needles  requi- 
red cotifitantly  to  be  brought  back  from  the  posi- 
tion necessary  for  the  pattern,  to  one  where  the 
barbs  would  be  vertically  over  the  stems.  In  order 
to  remove  all  these  objections,  a  principle  was  adopt- 
ed, by  which  all  those  objtctiomJ  were  removed.  The 
hiiok,  i)r  needle,  was  manufiicturrd  from  solid  wire. 
The  barb  was  made  very  short,  like  that  represented 
in  the  figure.  The  closing  of  the  batb  was  effected 
by  a  small  slider  belonging  to  each  needle,  and  tht 
pressing  bar  entirely  removed.  The  barb  of  the 
needle  was  cut  like  thooe  of  common  fishing  hooks; 
and,  like  them,  the  needles  were  made  from  tieet 
vfire,  so  as  to  be  susceptible  of  tempering.  Thik  af- 
forded a  facility  of  sharpening  the  points,  as  muck 
8s  those  of  sewing  needles,  and  removed  the  other 
objections,  ae  they  could  now  be  opened  and  shut 
m  any  position.  In  this  improved  statr,  their 
^ppearaoce  will  be   found  very  much  socli  as  in 
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Figure  2.  Tbis  figure  represents  a  section  of  the 
needle  frame,  the  rack  b>  which  the  handles  arc 
macle  to  revolvf,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  opening 
and  dluniing  the  needles.  The  point  and  barb  of 
the  needle  appear  at  a  j  and  the  slider,  which  is  par- 
tially sunk  in  a  groove,  sunk  longitudinally  in  the 
strm  of  the  needle,  is  at  b.  The  slider  is  merely  a 
piece  of  pointed  wire,  which  has  also  a  lungiuidinal 
groove,  and  is  pointed  pretty  sharp.  The  slider  was 
«t  first  fixed  to  a  piece  of  flai  brass,  with  waxed 
«tlk,  as  fishing  hooks  are  tied  j  but  the  silk  being  of- 
ten cut,  by  friction  and  other  causes,  it  was  found 
belter  to  cau  a  socket  of  tin  round  them,  of  the 
shape  which  the  figure  represents  in  profile.  At  e 
is  a  socket  of  brass,  bored  so  as  to  fit  the  handle  ex- 
actly, and  slide  freely  upon  it.  The  upper  part  of 
this  socket  bciitg  flattened,  to  receive  the  ua  iot<» 
which  the  slider  is  cast,  they  were  screwed  together; 
a  slot  being  cast  in  the  tin  to  allow  it  to  slide  a  little 
backward  or  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the 
tin,  so  that  the  points  of  the  slider  and  needle  might 
correspond  when  shut.  At  f  is  a  section  of  a  cast* 
iron  bar  extending  across  the  machine,  being  the 
tame  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  1.  Plate  CXXXVI.  at 
E.  By  the  oscillatory  movement  of  thii  bar,  the 
sockets  slide  backward  and  forward  on  the  handles, 
to  open  and  shut  the  needles,  each  socket  being 
grooved  to  adnut  a  notch  of  the  bar.  The  handle 
u  at  gy  the  pinion  at  h,  and  a  profile  of  the  rack  at  i. 
These  are  the  principal  mechanical  parts  of  the 
machine,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  very  well» 
and  is  still  in  use.  Its  chief  defect  is  its  complexity, 
and  the  fanciful  nature  of  the  work  for  which  it  is 
employed.  For  this  reason,  the  reader  will  perhaps 
pardon  the  lengthening  of  the  article  a  little^  for  the 
purpose  of  coniideriog  its  practical  economy,  iu  point 
of  expence,  produce^  and  return,  especially  as  those 
remarks  arc  accompanied  by  a  description  of  another 
auchiiie,  since  invented,  by  the  writer  of  this  article, 
the  expence  of  whie b  will  not  exceed  one-tealh  part 
of  that  of  the  present,  and  whose  product  must  be 
vastly  greater.  It  is  also  so  different  in  its  principle, 
as  to  invade  no  one  particular  upon  which  the  for> 
mer  patent  rests  for  its  validity.  Mechanical  de- 
scriptions, in  general,  also  so  very  seldom  embrace  con- 
siderations of  economy,  or  mercantile  calcuLitiun  of 
any  kind,  as  often  to  be  ^^agcruMtf  instead  of  pro- 
ving really  useful. 

Economy  of  this  Invention. 

It  Las  been  very  generally  and  very  justly  remark.- 
ed,  that  of  the  numerous  speculators  and  projectors 
in  mechanical  inventiOQs,  very  few,  if  almost  aity>  de- 
xive  benefit  or  emolument  either  from  their  genius  or 
their  labour}  but  that  those  who  succeed  them  very 
frequently  do.  Thtr  causes  of  this  phenomenon  are 
of  the  drst  importance,  to  both  the  man  of  science, 
who  devotes  his  time,  his  labour,  and  generally  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  life  to  pursuits  of  tliis 
kiod,  at)d  aUo  to  the  capitalist,  who,  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  exorbitant  profit,  after  expending  Urge 
sums  in  untried  speculations,  niu^y-nine  limes  in  a 
hundred  finds  his  golden  dream  suddenly  interrupt- 
•d,  and  heavy  loss  the  consequence  of  embarkmg  in 
the  dark,  with  no  other  guides  to  direct  his  course 
Wt  cupidity  and  credulity.  The  experience  of  thib  in- 
Tcotiun  «£«rd»  a  sery  fair,  sod,  if  pxoperly  conaideired. 


a  very  salutary,  lesson  to  both  tlieae  descripttoiu  of 
people  ;  and  the  author  of  this  article  docs  not  koow 
now  he  can  discharge  a  more  important,  or  more 
useful  duty,  than  to  present  to  others  the  rcaulu  of 
long  and  dearly  purchased  experience.  In  the  ex- 
pectations of  profit  to  be  derived  from  every  uew  in- 
vention, it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instauce,  to  cxj 
mine,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  Uut  bo- 
siness  will  admit, 

lit,  What  is  hkcly  to  prove  the  reduction  of 
hour,  and,  consequently,  of  expence  attendiog 
improvemi-nt,  supposing  it  to  be  completely  suci. 

2(J,  Of  what  nature  is  the  business,  and  what  p 
pect  does  it  presetit  of  cmploymeuC,  extensioot 
permanence. 

3d,  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  catTvl 
what  capital  will  it  require,  both  to  overcome  tl«] 
constant  impediments  attending  new  expcrirr--"  • 
mature  the   invention  ;  and,  finally,  to  est. 
business  upon  such  a  scale  of  magnitude,  aa  wut 
iimalely  remunerate  the  adventurers. 

Respecting  the  first  of  these  points,  the  prospcctt] 
attending  the  completion  of  this  discovery  were  »uA*  i 
ciently  alluring.     The  tambouring  business  bad 
established  in  Scotland  for  upward;>  of  twenty  ycar^^ 
and   it  might   have   been   very  safely  assumed,  that] 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people  were  either] 
constantly  or  occasionally  employed  in  it.     DurinfJ 
ail   this   period,   although,  in  common   with   c>xrf\ 
other  branch  of  the  muslin  manufactiuv,  it  liad  uo-j 
dergone  occasional  vicissitudes,  still,  after  every  itae<> 
nation,  it  Had  constantly  revived,  and  become  equaLgr 
or  more   fiuurishing   than   ever.      CoQKquentlr, 
seemed  suiEciently  rational  to  assume,  that  it  hao  1 
come  a  permanently  established  trade  in  the  cOBa»| 
try  ;  which,  although  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
nion  to  all  tradea,  and  especially  to  those  whose  ham-^ 
is  rather  founded  ou   luxury  than  actual   nccci«tf«.^ 
presented  every  prospect  of  holding  a  certain  place 
in  the  general  mass  of  manufactures  at  all  times.    }t  \ 
seemed  further  warrantable  to  conclude,  that  e*trT 
improvement,  which,  by  dimimshiog  Ubuur,  mutt  ul- 
timately lower  the  price  of  the  commodity  produced,,  i 
would  contribuU"  to  its  further  extension,  by  hnug- 
ing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  \ 
the  community,  who  were  withheld,  not  by  want  ol  i 
desire,  but  by   waul  of  wealth,  from  obt 
The  monopoly  attending  the  possession   o. 
elusive  right  of  manufacture,  also  held  out 
flattering  temputiun  to  the  p«sacs»ors,  bv 
a  prospect  of  bringing  the  whole  tradi- 
their  immediate  cuutroul.   Such  prosper 
naturally  be  supposed  to  operate   po^ 
upon  the  inventor,  and  those  who  cr 
him  in  the  speculation;,  and,  indeed,  it  \v 
required  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  m<  , 

not  to  have  been  sAnguioe  in  the  aoticipatioo  ot  sue* 
cess.  ^ 

Respecting  the  capital  necessary,  it  vraa  more  difi* 
cult  to  form  any  precise  or  definite  idea.  Muek 
must  depend  on  the  scale  of  magnitude  upon  wbici 
the  business  was  to  be  conducted,  and  bow  aooa  J 
returns  would  be  suJScient  to  f itmiili  the  means  i 
its  own  extension,  as  far  as  prudence  would  wamsU 
When  lite  business  was  begun,  the  first  dilocult] 
which  presented  itself,  was  the  most  proper  mcanf'j 
of  providing  the  requisite  tiiachiaa7.     At  lLm 
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•  tne -patent  ■hto  iw?  -been  won,  wd "it  Iwcainc  oeces- 
sary,  therefore,  that  a  Tncchanical  establiehment  should 
be  provtdied,  both  in  urder  to  ptie«rr»c  the  secret  tjn- 
til  legally  secured,  and  lo  furnish  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting, with  facility  and  dispatch,  «uch  improvcmetus 
•3  mu»l  be  conitantly  suggesting  themselves  in  an  in- 
fant undertaking. 

Xhc  number  of  mechanics,  and  the  tools  and  ma- 
terials necessary  for  their  work,  required  a  tery  great 
rxpenditure  before  any  return  could  be  expected  ; 
and  with  the  difficulties  attendant  on  tirst  experimeots, 
it  was  upwards  of  twelve  months  before  eight  ma- 
chines were  completed.  When  tbe  machines  were 
«et  to  work,  almost  the  whole  depended  upon  keep- 
ing tbe  needles  in  a  proper  working  state ;  and  from 
the  similarity  of  their  construction,  men  bred  to  the 
stocking  manufitcture,  were  deemed  the  fittest  for 
titis  purpose.  But  in  order  to  induce  these  men  to 
abandon  the  profeuion  to  which  they  had  been  bred, 
ic  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  hold  out  at 
least  some  stimulus  of  advantage  ;  consequently  the 
wages  were  high,  generally  about  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen shillings  weekly.  With  the  disadvantages  of  a 
new  business,  and  the  impossibility  of  at  once  paying 
wages  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  work,  this 
large  sum  in  a  great  measure  counteracted  the  dimi- 
nution of  price  produced  by  the  quantity  wrought 
by  the  machine,  and  the  work  was  not  very  greatly 
cheaper  than  that  done  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  or> 
der  to  get  rid  of  this,  which  in  a  great  degree  coun- 
teracted the  saving,  it  was  proposed  to  employ  boys, 
who  might  be  procured  for  hve  or  six  shillings  a- week, 
•ind  merely  keep  one  or  two  men  as  superintendants. 
The  reduction  of  price  now  became  much  greater, 
and  the  business  aftorded  a  much  fairer  prospect  of 
success  ;  but  as  tbe  formation  of  the  pattern  was  otill 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  worker,  it  was  found 
almost  impracticable  to  get  giddy  children  to  pay 
proper  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  work.  Con- 
scious that  if  these  defects  were  not  remedied,  the 
improvement  must  be  still  inelBcient,  the  inventor  set 
himself  to  contrive  some  means  by  which  the  pattern 
might  be  subjected  to  regular  mechanical  laws,  in- 
stead of  discretionary  operations,  upon  the  accuracy 
of  which  certain  reUance  cuuld  not  be  placed,  and  had 
proceeded  to  a  certain  extent  with  his  improvements, 
when  he  twas  dispatched  to  Londou  to  procure  the  pa- 
tent, and  execute  the  specilicatioa.  Upon  his  return, 
the  improvements  were  completed,  and  he  now  indul- 
ged the  flattering  hope  that  lie  had  at  length  matu- 
red  bis  invention.  The  other  partners,  entering  into 
his  views,  purchased  the  lease  of  a  large  house,  with 
a  afteam  engine,  and  removed  the  work  to  the  new  si- 
tuition.  Two  machines  were  immcdiatrly  set  to 
work,  and  besides  great  improvement  in  the  work, 
the  average  quantity  was  more  than  tripled. 

When  these  macaines  were  set  to  work,  boys  were 
still  employed  to  attend  them ;  but  this  again  pro- 
duced an  inconvecieocy  of  another  kind  :— their  pa- 
rents only  kept  them  employed  whilst  it  suited  their 
own  conveniency  ;  and  whenever  it  appeared  advise- 
able  to  place  ihcm  as  apprentices  to  any  regular  bu- 
iiaess,  they  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  n-equently 
without  notice,  and  the  machines  left  vacant,  until  a 
substitute  could  be  found  and  instructed.  The&e 
suggeued  the  idea  that  young  women,  not 
r.aisi«ca  years  of  age,  might  be  mure  beoedoaU 
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ly  employed,  as  the  wagvs  might  be  snWy  paid  fully  TsHi^km^ 
as  high  as  cuuld  be  earned  by  any  other  employment,  '"^^' 
and  at  tbe  same  time  so  low  as  to  yield  a  great  pro-  ^  "~ 
fit  upon  their  work.  By  these  means,  and  some  im- 
rovements  on  the  machinery,  the  work  was  graduat- 
y  brought  to  the  state  in  which  the  inverrtor  left  it. 
At  this  period,  the  following  statement,  taken  from 
an  average  of  three  months,  will  shew  its  actual  state. 
The  flowers  upon  the  cloth,  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, were  at  an  inch  distance,  and  the  rows  placed 
in  the  bosom  of  each  other,  so  as  to  form  diamonds. 
When  the  diamond)  were  truly  formed,  there  were 
72  rows  in  the  yard,  and  this  was  most  commonly 
the  case,  allhough  sometimes  the  rows  were  a  little 
more  sparse.  Hence  the  number  of  flowers  upon  a 
yard  in  length  were  3888,  and  in  a  piece  of  10  yard* 
38,880.  3wt  as  a  small  excess  of  measure  is  always 
allowed,  in  general,  it  might  be  assumed^  that  tlio 
flovpers  upon  a  yard  were  VM  i,  and  upon  a  piece 
40,000.  The  number  of  loops  or  stitches  in  a  flower 
also  varied  according  to  the  pattern,  but  the  average 
might  be  fairly  taken  at  30  to  each.  According  to 
the  common  rate  of  paying  work  of  this  kind  by  the 
common  manual  process,  the  price  might  have  been 
pretty  fairly  estimated  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  yard,  or  twenty-five  shillings  per  piece.  These 
prices,  indeed,  are  liable  to  almost  constant  fluctua* 
tion,  according  to  the  quantity  in  the  market,  and 
the  demand  for  them.  Sometimes  three  shillings,  or 
even  three  shillings  and  sixpence  were  given,  at  other 
times  they  might  perhaps  be  obtained,  for  a  short 
lime,  at  two  shillings,  or  two  and  three  pence  ;  but 
the  pnce  quoted  may  be  considered  as  a  low  average 
for  good  work.  When  wrought  by  the  machine, 
the  price  was  fixed  at  nine  pence  per  yard,  but  in  or- 
der to  stimulate  the  workers  to  every  possible  exer- 
tion, when  the  quantity  exceeded  15  yards  per  week, 
one  penny  additional  per  yard  was  allowed  as  a  pri- 
mium,  and  when  more  than  18  yards  were  done,  two 
pence  per  yard  was  allowed.  The  effects  of  this 
system  soon  became  apparent.  Ten  yards  per  week 
were  at  first  thought  to  be  a  great  quantity,  but  in 
less  than  three  months,  the  minimum  (accidents  ex- 
cepted) was  14  yards,  and  the  maximum  22  yards. 
The  average  of  the  whole  might  be  taken  at  15  yards, 
or  60,000  flowers  per  week.  The  lowest  quantity, 
compared  with  very  constant  exertion  m  the  common 
way,  waft  in  the  ratio  of  about  16  to  I,  and  in  or- 
dinary cases  nearly  21' to  1.  Every  machine  there- 
fore enabled  one  person  to  do  the  work  of  2i'.  It 
will  appear  from  this,  that  the  rate  of  wages  had 
risen  very  high,  and  far  above  that  of  any  other  em- 
ployment. But  a>  this  had  in  a  very  short  time 
ansen  from  the  great  improvement  of  the  business, 
and  as  the  inventor  considered  the  good  faith  of  the 
Company  pledged  at  least  for  some  time,  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  continue  the  prices  without  reduction, 
so  loiiff  as  he  continued  to  manage  the  work,  which 
was  only  a  few  months.  What  has  been  the  rale 
either  of  work,  quaUty,  or  wages  since  that  time,  he 
cannot  say,  fur  from  this  period  he  seldotn  viiited  the 
work,  and  a  few  months  afterwards,  circumstances 
occurred  which  made  him  resolve  to  visit  it  no  more. 
Since  then  he  has  never  seen  it.  From  these  premises 
the  following  practical  conclusion  m«y  perhaps  be 
fairly  drawn  ;  that  where  a  constant  demand  exists 
for  a  manufacture,  a  reduction  of  the  prict  of  labour 
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Tambour-  of  at  least  thrte  foartbs  of  the  whole  mu*t  be  a  cer- 
*''g'        tain  source,  either  of  emolument  to  the  advenlurerg, 
'  or  of  saving  to  the  conBumers.     If  the  demand  be 

such,  that  ttie  former  sale  prices  can  be  altogetlier  or 
nearly  maintaioed,  while  the  expense  of  manufacture 
is  grcatcly  reduced,  the  emolument  must  accrue  to 
the  speculators.  But  if  from  competition,  either  of 
the  aame  or  similar  manufactun>i>,  the  sale  prices  are 
gnatly  reduced,  the  speculator  may  barely  receive  a 
competent  profit,  or  may  t^uslain  an  absolute  loss, 
.  whilst  the  consumers  derive  the  whole  benefit  of  the 

discovery,  by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  price. 
A  third  and  middle  case  probably  comes  nearer  to 
the  actual  state  of  this  and  many  other  invcntiiins, 
than  eitlier  of  the  preceding.  Taken  in  one  p<'mt 
of  view,  an  immenee  saving  may  be  apparent ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  manutacturr  may  be  so  in- 
volved in  contingent  expences,  and  may  require  so 
great  an  extension  of  capual,  as  entirely  to  consume 
its  profits,  and  leave  an  ultimate  loss.  In  this  case, 
an  establishment  was  st-t  on  foot  to  occupy  60  of 
■these  machines,  but  only  12  were  set  to  work  The 
rent,  the  mill  work,  and  the  engine,  were  all  upon  the 
full  scale,  while  theproductive  part  of  the  machinery 
was  limited  to  one^Btth  part.  Against  this,  how- 
ever, it  IS  at  least  matter  of  serious  reflection  to  con- 
sider, how  far  It  mi^^ht  havr  been  prudent  to  embark 
a  sum  sufficient  to  eftipioy  the  whole  establishment 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  mere  article  of  fancy,  subject 
to  every  vicissitude  of  caprice  and  fashion.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  plall^  that  the  business  was  either 
carried  by  much  too  far,  or  not  far  enough.  The 
expence  was  incurred,  a  large  capital  sunk,  and  both 
fortitude  and  exertion  were  necessary  to  require  what 
had  been  risked.  A  sudden  stop  of  every  necessary 
effort  at  the  niost  critical  moment  was  certain  ruin, 
and  that  was  the  policy  unfortunately  followed. 

Upon  the  whole,  experience  has  very  clearly  evin- 
ced, ttiat  large  sums  cannot  be  prudently  expended 
upon  machinery  calculated  for  articles  of  mere  fa- 
sfiion,  and  that  the  exercise  of  mechantL-al  genius 
will  always  be  better  directed  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
tual wants  and  conveniences,  than  to  gratify  the 
■whims  and  caprices  of  mankind.  In  a  refined  state 
of  society,  ornamental  arts  must  always  exist;  but 
the  establishments  for  producing  these  ought  ever 
to  be  calculated  to  meet  those  frequent  stagnations 
of  demand,  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  expojed. 
The  power  required  to  drive  this  machine  being  very 
small,  and  even  that  capable  of  great  reduction,  by 
judicious  alteration,  an  expensive  e8tablii>hmcnt  of 
mill  work,  moved  by  power,  is  not  by  any  means 
inherently  necessary  for  the  business.  The  regu 
larity  of  motion,  produced  by  machinery,  is  indeed 
desirable  ;  but  the  attendant  expence  it  more  than 
equivalent  to  any  advantage  gaiued  by  its  use.  It 
is  desirable  that  one  simp^  rotatory  motion  should 
ilircct  the  whtvle,  but  this  might  be  easily  given 
by  the  attendant's  hand,  in  a  way  entirely  similar 
to  what  is  practised  in  the  incle  loom.  The  needle 
frame  is  a  very  expensive  part  of  the  apparatus,  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  whole  concomitant  machinery, 
may  be  easily  dispeniied  with.  The  pattern  wheels, 
instead  of  being  Ifl  inches  in  diameter,  might  be 
reduced  to  «ix  inches  with  equal  eilicicncy  ;  and  a 
pattern  might  be  earned  to  any  extent  by  construct- 
ijlg  them  as  spirals.     It  is  also  very  practicable  to 


innke  comm.in  sewing  needles  tnswef  tlie  purpoie  of 
the  perforators,  and  those  may  be  purchased  fi.r  :Jd. 
per  hundred,  whereas  the  former  w'th  the  hIkJit*, 
&c.  cust  upwards  of  |Q  shillings.  Thr  quanttty  of 
work,  upon  a  plan  or  this  kuid,  might  even  be  great- 
ly incredsed,  by  working  two,  four,  or  six  tows  at 
once  ;  and,  at  the  oame  time,  a  machine  might  be 
constructed,  by  simplify  mg  all  its  parts,  certainly 
for  not  more  than  L.  8  orL.  10,  and  probably  Uir 
much  lesH.  In  such  a  state  a^  this,  the  trade  might 
easily  revert  to  its  natural  and  legiiimatt;  chan.iel; 
for  the  expence  being  but  small,  the  machines  would 
Soon  become  the  property  of  those  who  wrought 
with  them.  Tf\ey  might  be  made  to  occupy  so 
little  room,  as  to  be  placed  easily  in  an  urainir]^ 
sized  dweliing-houae,  and  the  connection  btrtween 
the  employers  and  the  employed  might  be  r«ndcrr4 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  at  present  subsists  is 
the  weaving,  stocking-weaving,  and  other  branchea 
of  manufacture.  The  pattern  wheels  alone  ought  to 
be  the  manufacturer's  property,  and  ihcke  tnigbt  be 
delivered  with  the  goud»,  and  rei.urDed  whea  they 
we're  finished,  like  the  wheels  used  in  lappet  weavtB^. 
A  sketch  of  the  general  principles  of  a  machtsic  of 
this  kind,  which  embraces  no  one  part  of  the  patent 
granted  for  the  former,  will  be  fotuid  tP  PhM 
CXXXVII. 

In  this  Plate,  Fig.  6.  represents  a  prcSle  elevation 
of  the  mjchine,  in  every  part  of  which  the  mu&t  n- 
gid  attention  lias  been  paid  to  simplicity  and  cheap-  rV(  4^^ 
oeas  of  cunstruciiun.  The  frame  work,  which  rx. 
tends  fr.im  the  fiujr  to  the  ceiling,  consists  roenJy 
of  two  upright  posts  of  6at  plank,  repnesenied  at  A, 
the  dimensiun*  of  which  may  be  four  inches  by 'one. 
These  posts,  one  of  which  only  is  visible,  being  hrtn- 
ly  secured  at  top  and  bottom,  a  single  cross  rail  will 
be  sufficient  to  connect  them,  and  may  be  of  dimrn* 
sions  similar  to  the  posts,  and  placed  upon  edgr.  la 
Fig.  6.  it  is  not  visible,  but  appears  distinctly  at  N» 
in  fig.  7.  The  top  of  the  posts  may  be  bolted  to  a 
cross  piece  of  wood  at  B,  nailed  to  the  joists  above. 
The  cloth  frame  of  this  machine  appears  at  KH, 
and  from  the  curvature  of  its  $hape.  the  sides  may  be 
very  conveniently  made  of  cast  iron,  and  the  cross 
connections  of  well-seasoned  wood.  Of  these  cfots 
connections,  the  two  of  principal  importance  are  t)ir 
triangular  pieces  at  KK  ;  for  the  top  rail  at  H  is 
merely  used  for  the  two  suspensary  cords,  and  if  tfaeic 
were  attached  to  the  sides,  both  it  and  the  bottom 
rail  might  probably  be  omitted,  without  any  practi- 
cal inconveniency.  At  I,  1,  are  the  two  rollers  br 
stretching  the  cloth,  which  may  be  made  like  those 
of  any  common  tambour  frame.  In  this  machine  the 
perforators  are  placed  behind  the  cluth,  upon  the 
frame  D.  They  may  be  made  like  common  *cirmg 
needles,  excepting  that  the  eye  being  in  the  point, 
that  end  ought  to  be  sharpened  in  finishing  tlieni, 
instead  uf  being  blunted  to  resist  the  thitnblr,  as  in 
the  ordinal  y  way.  The  other  end  may  be  filed  into 
a  triangular  shape  like  a  glover's  needle,  and  is  to 
be  fixed  in  a  socket  of  tin  like  a  stocking  frane . 
needle.  This  is  clTected  by  placing  the  ne«dle  ta 
a  mould,  and  pouring  in  the  tin  while  in  a  state 
of  fusion.  The  shape,  both  of  the  needle  and  the 
socket,  may  be  accurately  seen  in  Figure  8,  together  FiJ-^j 
with  a  section  of  the  bar  upon  which  it  is  plaotdi 
and  the  naeani  of  secunng  it  by  a  bolt  and  oot«  M 
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tnat  My  needle,  if  broken,  injured,  or  worn  out,  may 
be  changfd  at  pleasure.  The  whip,  or  yam,  ia  pla- 
ced upon  a  hollow  (in  cylinder,  as  in  the  former  ma- 
chme,  and  every  thread  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
correspoDding  perforator.  The  motion  given  to  the 
perforators  is  exactly  the  converse  of  that  in  the  for- 
mer machine ;  for  here  the  perforation  is  from  be- 
hind, and  the  reciprocating  motion  may  either  be 
givCT)  by  wipers,  or  by  two  small  cranks  upon  the 
ends  of  the  shaft  G.  which  is  turned  by  the  qpe- 
ratoi's  band.  The  form  of  the  shaft  appears  in 
Figure  9.  In  the  front  of  the  cUth  is  a  cross  rail, 
to  which  is  attached  a  frame  carrj'ing  a  number  of 
perpendicular  needles,  one  being  correspondent  to 
each  perforator.  When  the  perforators  are  brought 
forward,  these  needles,  by  the  rising  of  the  frame, 
pass  between  the  perforator  and  the  thread,  and  thus 
form  a  loop,  which  remains  until  the  perforators  are 
withdrawn  and  return  again,  and  so  on.  The  proper 
regulation  of  this  motion  is  the  chief  matter  of  nicety 
and  d'fEcuIty  in  the  machine.  Copious  remarks  upon 
its  nature,  and  the  means  of  effecting  it  with  accu> 
racy,  shall  therefore  be  given  in  the  proper  place ;  as 
UDon  this  rests  the  only  difficulty  of  which  this  ma- 
chine appears  to  be  susceptible,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  of  such  importance  that  this  motion  should 
be  executed  truly  and  steadily,  that  without  that 
being  accomplished  all  the  r<^st  would  be  nugatory 
and  Illusive.  The  pattern  motiou  in,  in  this  machine, 
to  be  given  by  two  spiral  worms,  which  may  be  nix 
inches  m  diameter,  or  even  less  if  desirable.  These 
are  represented  in  Figure  10,  and  some  descrip- 
tion  of  them  may  be  necessary.  They  so  far  re- 
semble in  principle  the  tranbverse  wheels  of  the  for> 
iner  machine,  that  the  figure  of  the  pattern  depends 
•olely  upon  the  fwrm  into  which  their  rims  are  cut, 
and  this  depends  upon  the  principles  of  calculvition 
already  described.  Were  a  motion  introduced  to 
shift  the  contact  of  the  frames  at  the  end  of  each  re- 
volution, any  number  of  wheels  contiguous  to  each 
other,  upon  the  same  axis,  would  answer  entirely 
the  tame  purpose  ;  but  forming  them  as  spirals  will 
do  equally  well,  and  save  some  additional  machinery'. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  errors  to  which  the  ratchet 
was  sometimes  liable,  on  account  of  the  inertia,  it  is 
proposed  to  substitute  in  this  machine  an  oblique 
wheel,  with  what  is  generally  termed  by  mechanics  a 
double  threaded  endless  screw.  This  being  turned 
half  a  revolution  for  every  shift,  the  whole  shifts 
will  be  made  with  a  precision,  wbich  may  in  every 
instance  be  rehed  upon. 

For  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  cutter  to  come 
fairlr  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  spiral  traverses ;  while  the  pattern  is  cutting, 
it  will  be  proper  to  construct  them  in  pieces  equal  tos 
one  revolution  of  the  spirit],  and  these  pieces  may  be 
removed  while  cutting,  and  when  the  cutting  i» 
finished,  all  may  be  placed  on  the  axis,  and  se- 
cured by  screws,  or  any  other  sufficient  fixture.  In 
order  to  allow  the  friction  wheelit,  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  rims  of  the  spiral,  to  traverse  free- 
ly along,  some  such  contrivance  as  that  represent- 
ed in  Figure  10,  may  be  adapted.  To  the  li>wcr 
extremity  of  each  lever  may  be  fixed  a  small  bow  or 
brace  of  iron,  at  right  angles  to  the  lever,  and  se- 
cured  by  a  screw  at  D.  Two  cross  shafts,  one  im- 
mediately above  the  other,   may  be  lattcd  to  dlide. 


freely  iu  the  brace  from  side  fo  side.  To  each  of  ranibOBf> 
these  a  small  friction  wheel  may  be  fitted,  with  a  .  '"^'^^ 
groove  in  the  rim,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  circumference  p^^^J 
of  each  spiral.  When  the  spirals  revolve,  the  fric-  cxxjivit. 
tion  wheels,  by  the  action  of  the  hollow  grooves,  F,g.  j<j.." 
will  be  drawn  laterally  along  them  from  F  towards 
E  ;  and  when  they  have  completed  their  course,  they 
may  be  drawn  back  by  a  weif^ht  or  spring,  when- 
ever the  groove  in  the  friction  wheel  is  removed  from 
the  circuraferenct  of  the  spiral.  The  perpendicular 
motion  of  the  cloth  frame  will  be  very  apparent  in 
the  elevation.  Fig.  2. ;  for  the  action  of  the  spiral 
upon  the  levc  L  will  produce  it,  by  means  of  the 
cords  OO,  passing  over  the  pullies  in  the  cross  rail 
N.  If  these  cords  are  double,  and  joined  in  the 
middle  by  the  slip  knot  used  by  weavers  for  the  cor- 
dage of  looms,  the  frame  may  be  tempered  to  rc» 
move  any  inaccuracy  arising  from  stretching,  with 
great  promptitude  and  facility.  The  horizontal  mo- 
tion maybe  given  to  the  cloth  frame  by  a  direct  con- 
nection with  the  other  spiral,  as  in  the  former  machine. 
This  will  perhaps  be  the  most  simple  and  effica- 
cious mode  of  giving  the  traverte  motion,  where  a 
single  row  of  perforators  only  is  to  be  used  ;  but  as 
it  may  be  desirable  to  increase  the  quantity  of  work 
by  using  different  rows  of  perforators  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  no  insurmountable  objection  presents  it- 
self against  this  amplification  of  principle,  it  may 
now  be  proper  to  extend  our  views  to  trie  means  of 
augmenting  the  scope  of  the  machine,  premising  that 
the  ratio  of  increment  can  never  be  so  well  ascertain- 
ed or  productive  of  actual  benefit,  as  by  practical 
experience.  If,  in  the  first  instance,  we  propose 
to  double  the  number  of  our  perforator*,  so  as 
to  work  two  rows  of  figures  similar,  but  invert- 
ed, we  may  adopt  the  machinery  represented  ia* 
Figure  11,  with  rational  hopes  of  complete  sue-  Rg- l.li- 
cess.  But  here  it  wiil  be  evident,  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  object,  we  must  abandon  the  plan  of 
giving  the  lateral  or  honzontal  shift  to  the  oloth, 
and  communicate  it  to  the  perforators,  as  they  must 
now  work  in  inverti  d  directions.  It  will  also  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  vertical  needles,  which  secure  the 
loops  in  front,  must  move  along  with  the  perforators, 
and  that  this  must  be  done  with  great  accuracy.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  vertical  motion  may  still  be 
given  to  the  cloth,  but  thi  lateral  one  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  pctfbrators.  In  Fig.  11.  if  a  motion 
is  given  to  the  frame  AB,  by  the  action  of  a  spiraF 
traverse  upon  the  lever  A,  the  frame  CD  will  ope- 
rate constantly  in  an  inverted  direction,  by  means  of 
the  pulley  aud  band  at  G.  The  upper  frame  beine 
acted  upon  by  the  traverse,  is  kept  pressing  upon  it 
by  the  operation  of  the  weight  F,  and  the  lowev 
frame  works  in  constant  opposition  to  it  by  that  of 
the  minor  weight  E,  which  preserves  the  tension  of 
the  connecting  band  at  G.  If  foUr  frames  be  want- 
ed, the  plan  in  Fig.  12.  will  effect  it.  The  motion  of  Fig>  IS;. 
the  middle  frame*  2  and  3,  is  exactly  as  before,  and 
the  motion  is  continued  to  the  upper  and  lower  frames 
by  the  crossi  clasps  at  H  and  I.  A  profile  of  these 
clasps  is  given  iu  the  small  Figure  It).  In  using  an  ap-  pi~  ig;. 
paratus  so  extensive  as  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
device  means,  either  by  hinges  or  otherwise,  for 
speedily  removing  and  replacing  the  npper  frames* 
so  that  all  may  be  accessible  fur  the  purposes  of  T&> 
fair  or  regulation,  without  loss  of  time.. 
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^"1^^  It  will  now  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  me«n»  of 
^^  _  preserving  the  relative  position  of  the  vertical  needles 
in  front  to  the  perforators,  and  for  thta  referroce 
may  be  made  to  Fig'.  It.  Let  the  ctos»  rail  in  front 
of  the  cloth,  which  is  to  support  the  needles,  which 
retain  the  loops,  be  constructed  with  a  groore  near- 
est to  the  cloth,  into  which  a  small  wedge  may  be 
driven  for  each  needle,  as  representtd  at  A.  Let 
the  needle  be  cast  into  a  socket  of  tin,  of  the  form  re« 
prcsmlcd  at  B,  and  a  small  weight  be  attached  to 
the  nblique  tail  at  C.  In  the  side  of  this  needle  let 
a  groove  be  punched,  like  that  of  a  common  stocking 
needle.  As  B  must  also  be  a  socket  upon  which  the 
tin  may  vibrate  freely  from  side  to  side,  and  the  gra- 
vity of  the  oblique  weight  at  C  will  ^ve  the  ponit  a 
constant  tendency  to  incline  towards  the  left  hand. 
The  point  Hsiiig  through  a  groove  in  the  frame  at  O, 
its  position  may  be  regulated  with  the  utmost  preci- 
sion, by  tempering  liie  wedge  at  A,  and  thus  it  will 
he  made  to  fit  the  perforator  with  very  gieat  nicety. 
The  nsmff  of  this  needle  between  tlie  perforator  and 
thread,  will  thus  seize  every  loop  {  and  the  next  con- 
sideration is  to  open  these  loops,  so  that  the  perfor- 
■ator  may  pass  fairly  through  them  at  next  perfora- 
tion, without  danger  of  missing.  This,  it  is  presumed, 
■may  easily  be  effected  with  great  safety,  and  little 
danger  of  error,  by  the  following  addition  to  the  ap- 
paratus. Upon  the  same  centre  at  B,  let  there  be 
a  second  needle,  shorter  than  the  former,  and  also  fit- 
ted with  an  obl-.que  tail  to  inchne  its  point  towards 
the  left.  The  point  of  this  short  needle  D,  resting 
in  the  groove  of  the  longer  needle  O,  both  will  rise 
as  one  point,  and  any  slight  motion  to  di&iend  them 
after  being  raised,  will  open  a  loop  through  which 
the  perforator  may  pass  with  the  utmost  security  at 
the  next  perforation. 

From  this  general  description  the  ground  work  of 
a  machine  may  be  obtained,  which,  embracing  allthe 
advantages,  and  extending  the  operations  of  the  tam- 
bouring machine,  avoids  its  most  material  defects, 
complexity  and  expence.  The  outlines,  rather  than 
a  full  detail,  are  given,  not  from  any  motive  of  con- 
cealment, but  of  caution,  to  represent  it  roeri'ly  as 
what  it  really  is,  viz.  an  untried  mvention.  Wipers 
Fie.  15  16  °^  '''^  forms  of  Figs.  15,  16,  and  17,  will  give  all 
nJ"  *  '  the  remaining  motions,  if  fixed  on  the  revolving  shaft 
driven  by  the  operator's  hand. 

The  following  table  is  precisely  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  tambour  work,  and  will  serve  as  a  rule 
for  cutting  either  wheels  or  spirals,  so  as  to  produce 
every  angle  of  obliquity  which  can  be  required  in 
any  pattern,  however  comprvbensive  or  varied. 

Pr&porHonal  Trignnometrkni  Tabtr,  fhnoino  the  Ratio 

mktch  the  H/fjioihrnHse  of  an\f  Right  Angled  TVi- 

angfe  beavM  (o  the  Base  nnii  Perj)enfiictilar  resjtec- 

lively,  the  Mcature  of  the  Hifpoiheituse  being  uni- 
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CHAP.  II. 

Manttfaeturt  of  Iltmerff. 

As  the  tambouring  manufacture  is  prod 
successions  of  Imeal  chai:iing  in  various  direct, 
more  extensive  and  ust-ful  branch  of  hosiery  or  slock- ' 
ing»,  iriiiy  be  regarded  merely  as  the  extension  of  th?' 
same  to  the  formation  of  superficies.      In  the  work* 
ing  of  plain  hosiery,  the  loops  of  the  chain  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  the  tambouring  ;  and  the  mosT 
simple,  although  tediums,  way  of  producing  this,  ir 
by  means  of  four  small  wires  directed  by  the  manual 
operations  of  women,  or  what  is  usually  termed  knit- 
ting.    The   great   time  employtd  in  this  operation,' 
however,   has   brought  it   much  into  disuse,  hi   all 
those  diJtrictB  where,  from   the  extension  of  mana- 
factnres,  female  labour  has  become  valuable  ?•  '  '•*"- 
doctivc ;   and  it  is  now  rarely  practised,  exc- 
the  occasional  employment  of  females,  wKu-i-   mw 
sistence  does  not  solely  depend  on  their  labour ;  aiKf* 
in  the  northern  counties  and  isles  of  Scotland,  where 
female  labour,    from  the  want  of  manufacturrs,  ir 
neither  much  in  demand,  nor  higit  m   pnoe.     Tbf 
northern  islands  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  arc  tndetd' 
almost  the  only  places  where  knitting  t»  now  practi- 
sed to  any  extent ;  and  the  very  low  prices  at  which' 
thtrsc  stockmgs  are  sold,  sufficiently  prove,  * 
httle  indeed  is  charged   for  the  lab<^iur  of   , 
them.     The  art  ot  knitting  by  means  of  wires  it  to' 
entirely  of  that  kiniJ  which  cnn  only  be  acquired  by* 
repeated  trials  and  patient  application,  that  it  woultf 
be  a  fruitless  waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to  tearh  it' 
by  description.     The  great  time  necessary  for  knjt« 
ting  by  wires  bvem&  early  to  have  been  filt,  for  tbf* 
invention  of  the  frame  is  attributed  to  a  Mr  Lee  of 
Cambridge,  so  far  back  as  the  rr  ign  of  Quern  Elisa- 
beth, and  upwards  of  two  hundred  ycam  ago,  it  % 
period  when  practical  mechanics  was  i — '^  —    -  — - 
rally  understood,  tK>r  extensively  practi 
Mr  Lee,  indeed,  it  is  iaid,  found  (u  very  umc  .  i-.<<u. 
ragemeiit,  and  su  many  obstacles  to  the  intruductiotf ' 
of  this  machine  in  his  own  country,  that  he  rmigrateif ' 
to  Fraocej  where  he  found  that  patronage  wluch  be' 
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erf  he  had  in  vain  aoUcited  at  homr.  Thus,  whatever 
'^  ^  hoQour  England  may  claim  aa  having  given  birth  to 
the  inventor  of  this  most  imp'trtant  and  uiteful  en- 
gine, it  is  to  France  that  mankind  are  indebted  for 
Its  having  ever  been  matured  and  rendered  practically 
useful. 

No  description  or  reprv^sentation  of  any  of  the  va> 
rious  Btockiii)(  f'Hmcs  ill  use,  i»  to  be  found  in  any 
mechanical  work  hitherto  publibhed,  as  far  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  been  abie  to  learn  ;  and  what 
little  is  said  of  it  in  formt-r  Dictionaries  of  Arts  and 
Sciencest  is  confined  to  the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
notice  that  such  an  engine  exists*  without  the  most 
distant  attempt  to  describe  either  the  nature  of  its 
construction,  or  the  principles  of  its  operation.  It 
has  been  custoniary  to  apologise  for  this  omission,  by 
representing  the  stocking  frame  as  a  maihine  im- 
mensely complicated  in  its  parts,  and  very  difficult 
both  to  repi'esent  and  to  comprehend.  The  stocking- 
fnime  unquestionably  presents  this  aspect  to  a  stranger 
upon  a  cursory  inspection,  especially  to  one  who  is  not 
previously  intimately  acquainted  with  the  tiieory  of 
mechanics,  and  the  practical  application  of  the  laws 
and  principles  of  motion.  Yet  in  reality  ma-iy  com- 
pound engines  exist  much  more  complicated  in  their 
operation,  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  reiterated 
discussion  and  description.  The  reason  of  the  appa- 
rent  complexity  of  the  stocking  frame  is  by  no  means 
to  be  ascribed  either  to  the  number  or  to  the  com- 
plexity of  its  motions,  for  these  are  neither  numerous 
nor  complicated ;  but  to  the  great  number  of  its  purts, 
■nd  to  the  necessity  which  exists  of  compressing  these 
ioto  a  very  small  compass,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
the  operation  required.  The  principle  by  which  a 
dogle  loop  is  formed  embraces  the  whole  ;  and  it  is 
not  the  difficulty  of  forming  one,  but  the  necessity 
of  forming  many  at  the  same  time,  that  creates  the 
apparent  complexity. 

There  are  now  a  great  variety  of  different  framea  ■ 
in  use  for  producing  various  ornamental  kinds  of  ho* 
uery,  and  it  would  vastly  exceed  all  reasonable  limits 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  each.  A  lew, 
therefore,  of  those  which  differ  most  materially  from 
«ach  other,  have  been  selected  as  specimens  i  and  for 
an  illustrmtion  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  Plate 
CXXXVIII.  The  first,  which  indeed  forms  the  ba- 
ns of  the  wholcj  is  that  used  for  weaving  or  knitting 
plain  hosiery,  and  is  the  common  stocking  frame. 

Common  Slocking  Frame. 

SB  Of  this  engine  a  profile  elevation  is  given  in  Fig. 

tg  1,  the  various  parts  of  which  are  as  follow.  The 
framing  is  supported  by  four  upright  posts,  general- 
ly of  oak,  ash,  or  other  hard  wood.  Two  of  these 
posts  appear  at  A  A,  and  the  connecting  cross  rails 
are  at  CC.  At  B  is  a  small  additional  piece  of  fra« 
ming,  which  supports  the  hosier's  seat.  The  iron- 
work of  the  machine  is  bolted  or  screwed  to  the  up* 
per  rails  of  the  frame  work,  and  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  rests  upim  a  sole  of  polished  iron,  which 
mppears  at  D,  and  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  attached.  The  other  part,  which  is  gene- 
nllycalled  the  carriage,  runs  upon  the  iron  uole  at 
D,  and  ia  supported  by  four  small  wheels,  or  tnuiM 
ai  they  are  called  by  the  workmen.    At  the  upper 
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part  of  the  bade  standard  of  iron  are  joints,  one  of  Ho««rj 
which  appears  at  Q  ;  and  to  these  is  fitted  a  frame.  Work, 
one  side  of  which  is  .seen  extending  to  H.  By  means  ^T^y""^ 
of  these  joints,  the  end  at  H  may  be  depressed  by  -vxv* 
the  hobier's  hands,  and  it  returns,  when  relieved,  by 
the  operation  of  a  strong  spring  of  tempered  steel, 
acting  between  a  cross  bar  in  the  frame,  and  another 
below.  The  action  of  this  spring  is  very  apparent 
in  Fig.  8.  In  the  front  of  the  frame,  immediaiely  Fig.  8. 
opposite  to  where  the  hosier  sits,  are  placed  the 
needles  which  form  the  lo  ps.  These  uecdk-s,  or  ra- 
ther hook's  are  more  or  less  numerous,  accordmg  to 
the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  stocking  ;  and  this^. 
although  unavoidable,  proves  a  very  considerable  a- 
batement  of  the  value  of  a  stocking  frame.  In  al' 
most  every  other  machine,  ( tor  example  those  employ* 
ed  in  spinning  or  weaving),  it  is  easy  to  adapt  any 
one  either  to  work  coarser  or  finer  work  as  it  may  be 
wanted.  But  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  a  frame 
once  finiKhed,  is  limited  for  ever  in  its  operation  to  the 
same  quality  of  work,  with  this  exception,  that  by, 
changing  the  stuff,  the  work  may  be  made  a  little 
more  dense  or  flimsy,  but  no  alteration  in  the  size  or 
quantity  of  Inops  can  take  place.  Heuce  where  the 
manufacture  is  extensively  prosecuted,  many  frames 
may  be  thrown  idle  by  every  vicissitude  of  demand  f 
and  where  a  poor  mechanic  can  purchase  his  own 
frame,  he  is  for  ever  limited  to  the  same  kind  of 
work..  The  gage,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  stocking  frame 
is  regulated  by  the  number  of  loops  contained  in  three 
inches  of  bresidth,  and  varies  very  much,  the  coarsest 
frames  in  common  use  being  about  what  are  termed 
Fourteen*,  and  the  finest  employed  in  great  extent  about 
Forties.  The  needles  are  of  iron  wire,  the  manufac- 
ture uf  which  is  very  simple ;  but  long  practice  in  the 
art  is  found  necessary  before  a  needle-maker  attaina 
that  dexterity  which  will  enable  him  both  to  execute 
his  work  well,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  to  render  his 
labour  productive.  The  process  of  making  the  nee-  Method  oF 
diet-  is  as  follows.  Good  sound  iron  wire,  of  a  pro-  "f^*."^  **** 
per  fineness,  is  to  be  selected }  that  which  is  liable  to  °^*'"^ 
split  or  splinter,  either  in  filing,  punching,  or  bend- 
ing, being  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  wire 
is  first  to  be  cut  into  proper  lengths,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  frame  for  which  the  needles  are  design- 
ed, coarse  needles  being  considerably  longer  than  fine 
ones.  When  a  sufficient  number  (generally  some 
thousands)  have  been  cut,  the  wire  must  be  softened 
as  much  as  possible.  This  is  done  by  laying  them  in 
rows  in  a  flat  iron  box  about  an  mch  deep,  with 
a  close  cover;  the  box  being  filled  with  charcoal 
between  the  strata  of  wires.  This  bos  being  pla^ 
ced  upon  a  moderate  fire,  is  gradually  heated  un- 
til both  the  wires  and  charcoal  nave  received  a  mode- 
rate red  heat,  for  were  the  heat  increased  to  what 
smiths  term  the  white  heat,  the  wire  would  be  ren- 
dered totally  unfit  for  the  subsequent  processes  which 
it  has  to  undergo,  both  in  finishing  and  working. 
When  the  box  has  been  sufficiently  heated,  it  may  be 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  placed  among  hot  ashes,  un- 
til both  ashes  and  box  have  graduidly  cooled ;  for 
the  slower  the  wires  cool,  the  soner  and  easier  wrought 
they  will  be.  When  perfectly  cool,  the  next  procesa 
is  to  punch  a  longitudinal  groove  in  the  atem  of  every 
needle,  which  receives  the  pomt  or  barb  when  depres- 
sed. This  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  engine  worked 
4t 
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by  the  power  of  a  screw  and  lever.  The  construction 
of  these  engines  is  various  ;  but  a  profile  elevation  of 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  commonly  used  will  be 
found  in  Fiff.  11.  It  consists  of  two  very  strong 
pieces  of  malleable  iron,  represented  at  A  and  C,  and 
these  two  pieces  are  connected  by  a  strong  well-fit- 
ted joint  at  B,  The  lower  piece,  or  sole  of  the  en- 
gine at  C,  is  screwed  djwn  by  bolts  to  a  strong  board 
or  table,  and  the  upper  piece  A  will  then  rise  or  sink 
at  pleasure  upon  the  joint  B.  In  order  that  A  may 
be  >err  steady  in  risiHg  and  sinking,  which  is  indis- 
pensiblc  to  its  correct  operation,  a  sirong  bridle  of 
von,  which  is  shewn  in  section  at  £,  is  added  to  con- 
fine it,  find  direct  its  motion.  In  the  upper  part  of 
this  bridle  is  a  female  screw,  through  which  the  for- 
cing screw  passes,  which  is  turned  by  the  handle  or 
K-ver  D.  To  the  sole  of  the  engine  C  is  fixed  a  bol- 
ster of  tempered  steel,  with  a  small  groove  to  receive 
the  wire  which  is  to  be  punched  ;  and  in  the  upper 
or  moving  part  A,  is  a  sharp  chisel,  which  desteuds 
exactly  into  the  groove,  whei.  A  is  depre.ssed  by  the 
*crew.  These  are  represented  at  F  and  H.  At  G 
is  a  strong  spring,  which  forces  u|*  the  chis*!  when 
the  pressure  of  tlie  screw  is  removed.  The  appear 
ance  of  the  groove  when  the  punching  is  fiuibhed,  will 
be  rendered  familiar  by  inspecting  Fig.  13.  When 
the  punching  is  finished,  the  wires  are  to  be  brought 
to  a  fine  smooth  point  by  filing  and  burnishing,  the 
latter  of  which  should  be  very  completely  done]  as, 
besides  polishing  the  wire,  it  tend*  g^reatly  to  restore 
that  spring  and  elasticity  which  has  been  removed  by 
the  previous  operation  of  softening.  The  wire  is  next 
to  be  bent,  in  order  to  form  the  hook  or  barb  s  and 
this  is  done  with  a  small  piece  of  tin  plate  bent  double, 
which  receives  the  point  of  the  wire,  and  by  its  breadth 
regulates  the  length  of  the  barb-  The  stem  of  the 
needle  is  now  flattened  with  a  small  hammer,  to  prevent 
it  from  turning  in  the  tin  socket  in  which  it  is  afterwards 
to  be  cast ;  and  the  point  of  the  barb  being  a  little  cur- 
ved by  a  pair  of  small  plyers,  the  needle  is  completed. 

In  order  to  fit  the  needles  for  the  frame,  they  are 
now  cast  into  the  tin  sockets,  or  leads  tf,  they  arc 
called  by  the  workmen ;  and  this  is  done  by  placing 
the  needles  in  an  iron  mould,  which  opens  and  shuts 
by  means  of  a  joint,  and  pouring  in  tlie  tin  while  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  In  common  operations,  two  needles 
are  cast  into  the  same  ftocket.  The  form  of  the 
needle  when  complete  and  fitted  to  its  place  in  the 
frame,  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  7,  which  is  a  profile  sec- 
tion of  the  needle-bar  exhibiting  one  needle.  In  this 
Figure,  a  section  of  the  presser  is  represented  at  F; 
the  needle  appears  at  G,  and  the  socket  or  level  at 
K.  At  H  is  a  section  of  the  ncedlc>bar,  on  the  fore- 
part of  which  is  a  small  plate  of  iron,  called  a  verge, 
to  regulate  the  position  of  the  needles.  When  placed 
upon  the  bar  resting  against  the  verge,  another  plate 
of  iron,  gen^-rally  hned  with  soft  leather,  is  screwed 
^own  upon  the  sockets  or  leads,  in  order  to  keep 
them  all  fast.  This  plate  and  the  screw  appear  at  I. 
Wlien  the  presser  at  F  is  forced  down  upon  the  barb, 
it  sinks  into  the  groove  of  the  stem,  and  the  needle  is 
shut;  when  the  presser  rises,  the  barb  opens  again 
by  its  own  elastiaty. 

The  needles  or  hooks  being  all  properly  fitted,  the 
next  part  of  the  stocking  firame  to  which  attention 
ought  to  be  paid,  is  the  machinery  for  forming  the 
loops ;  and  this  consists  of  two  parts.    The  first  of 
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these,  which  sinks  between  erery  second  or  altentate 
needle,  is  represented  at  O,  and  is  one  of  the  moft 
important  parts  of  the  whole  machine.     It  cotm«»  ^ 
of  two  moving  parts  ;  the  first  being  a  successioo  of  ^j 
horizontal  levers,  moving  upon  a  common  centre,  ojm!  {re- 
called/acA*,  a  term  applied  to  vibrating  levers  io  va- 
rious Kiuds  of  machinery  as   well  as   the    stocking 
frame.     One  only  of  these  jack*  can  be  represented 
in  the  profile  Fig.  I  ;  but  the  whole  are  distinctly 
shewn  in   a  horizontal  position,   in  Fig.  2  ;  and  s 
profile   upon   a    very    enlarged    scale    is    given    m 
Fig.  S.     The  jack  shown  in  Fig.  1,  extends  bon-  r^. 
zontally  from   O  to  I,    and  the  centre   of  mOCiiNi 
is  at  R.    On  the  frant,  or  n"ght  hand  part  of  thej 
at  O.  is  a  joint  suspending  a  very  thin  plate  o 
lished  iron,  which  is  termed  a  sinker.     One  of  t 
j.icks  and  sinkers  is  allotted  for  every  second  or  ahcTi 
njte  needle.     The  form  of  the  sinker  will  appear  it' 
S,  Fig.  3 ;  and  in  order  that  all  may  be  exactly  uni-  f^.  i 
fornn  111  shape,  they  are  cut  out  and  finished  between 
two  stout  pieces  of  iron,  which  serve  as  moulds  or 
g.iuges  to  direct  the  frame- smith.    The  other  end  of 
the  jack  at  I  is  tapered  to  a  point;  and  wbeo  tb»' 
jacks  are  in  their  horizontal  position,  they  arvMcai 
by  smalt  iron  springs,  one  of  which  is  repre«ented 
I,  each  spring  having  a  small  obtuse  angled  notch  C9] 
receive  the  point  of  the  jack,  against  which  it 
by  its  own  elasticity.     In  Fig.  3.  the  centre  ii  at 
the  pointed   tail  is  omitted  for  want  of  room, 
joint  is  at  O,  and  the  throat  of  the  sinker, 
forms  the  loop,  is  at  S.     The  standards  at  R, 
which  the  jack  moves,  are  called  combs,  and  cm 
of  pieces  of  flat  smooth  brass,  parallel  to  and 
distant  from  each  other.     The  cross  bar  RR, 
contains  the  whole,  is  of  iron,  with  a  perpendioli^i 
edge  or  rim  on  each  side,  leaving  a  vacancy  bet 
them,  a  space  to  receive  the  bottom  part  or  t«3l 
the  combs.     The  combs  are  then  placed  in  the  bir, 
with  a  flat  piece  of  bras*,  called  a  countercomb,  be* 
tween  each,  to  ascertain  and  preserve  their  distsnec^ 
from  each  other.     These  countercombs  are  exactly 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  combs,  but  h3T<e  no  tail^ 
When  both  combs  and  countercombs  are  placed  V 
the  bar,  it  is  luted  with  clay  so  a«  to  form  a  nrouMb 
into  which  is  poured  a  sufficient  quantity  cf  ndted 
tin.    When  the  tin  has  had  time  to  cool,  the  couoter« 
combs  having  no  tails,  are  easily  taken  out,  and  tkr 
combs  remain  well  fastened  and  secured  by  the  tin, 
which  has  been  fused  entirely  round  them.     Thus 
they  form  a  succesoon  of  standards  for  the  jacks  t 
and  a  hole  being  dnlled  through  each  jack  and  eack 
comb,  one  polished  wire  put  through,  «erre>  M  • 
common  centre  for  the  whole. 

The  jack  sinkers  being  only  used  for  every  aluv> 
nate  or  second  needle,  in  order  to  complete  this  pait 
of  the  apparatus,  a  second  set  of  einkera  i»  employed* 
These  are,  in  form  and  shape,  every  way  the  saneM 
the  jack  sinkers,  but  they  are  jointed  at  the  topial* 
pieces  of  tin,  all  of  which  are  screwed  to  the  tidtflr 
bar  H,  (Fig.  1.) ;  and  thus  a  sinker  of  each  kiad 
descends  between  the  needle*  alternately.  Br  tkne 
sinkers,  the  loops  are  formed  upon  all  the  needles«8Bd 
the  reason  of  two  sets  different  in  opmtion  being  cm* 
ployed,  shall  be  assigned  io  describing  the  modeoC 
working  the  frame.  The  prester  of  the  operstiQa» 
of  whicn  something  has  already  been  said,  appean  tt 
F;  and  of  the  two  arms  which  support  ind  jiftpo- 
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tioa  ta  it»  one  appetrt  wry  plainly  at  E,  ita  centre  of 
motiQa  bciog  at  C  The  circular  bend  given  to  these 
anna,  betides  having  an  ornamental  effect,  is  very  use* 
filly  ia  order  to  prevent  any  part  from  interfering  with 
the  other  parts  which  are  faichindt  by  elevating  them 
entirely  above  them.  The  extremity  of  these  arms  at 
the  termination  of  the  bends  behind,  are  connected  by 
a  cross  bar,  which  has  also  a  circular  bend  in  the 
oriddle*  projecting  downwards,  for  a  reason  similar  to 
that  already  assigned.  This  bend  is  concealed  in 
Fig.  1*  but  visible  in  the  front  elevation,  Fig.  5. 
From  the  middle  of  the  bend,  the  presser  is  connect* 
ed  with  the  middle  treddle  by  a  depending  wire  ap- 
pearing at  M>  and  thus,  by  the  pressure  of  that  tred- 
dle, the  presser  is  forced  down  to  close  the  barbs  of 
she  needle.  The  re-ascent  of  the  pressure  is  bome- 
times  effected  by  means  of  a  counterpoising  weight 
passing  over  a  pulley  behind,  and  sometimes  by  the 
reaction  of  a  wooden  spring,  formed  of  a  strong  hoop, 
like  that  represented  at  K.  The  latter  of  these  is  pre- 
Jerred,  especially  by  the  Nottingham  hosiers,  because, 
as  they  assert,  it  makes  the  presser  spring  up  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  consequently  saves  time  ip  work- 
ing. How  far  this  may  be  practically  the  case,  it 
would  be  superfluous  here  to  investigate ;  but  it  is 
••bvious,  that  the  wooden  apriiig,  if  verv  stiff,  must 
add  much  to  the  hosier's  exertion  of  his  foot,  already 
•serted  against  the  united  spring  of  all  his  barbs ;  and 
this  inconvenience  is  much  complained  of  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  work  with  the  counter- 

At  It  flte  two  puUies  or  wheels,  of  different  dia- 
meters, moving  upon  a  common  centre,  by  which  the 
jack  sukers  are  relieved  from  the  back  springs,  and 
thrown  downwards  to  form  the  loops  upon  the  needles. 
About  the  larger  wheel  is  a  band  of  whip  cord  pas- 
ang  twice  round,  the  extremities  of  which  are  at- 
tached to  what  is  called  the  slur,  which  disengages 
the  jacks  from  the  back  springs.  The  smaller  puQey, 
by  another  band,  communicates  with  the  right  and 
Im  treddle ;  so  that  these  treddles,  when  presbed  al- 
ternately, turn  the  pullies  about  in  an  inverted  urder. 
The  directions  of  these  bands  also  appear  more 
plainly  in  the  front  elevation.  Fig.  5.  The  con- 
struction of  the  tUtr,  and  its  effect  upon  the  jacks. 
Will  also  be  rendered  apparent  by  Fig.  4.  iu  this 
Figure  eight  jacks  are  represented  iu  section,  the 
tau  part  of  three  of  which,  1,  2,  S,  are  thrown 
up  by  the  slur  in  its  progress  firom  left  to  right ; 
the  fourth  is  in  the  act  <»  rising,  and  the  remain- 
ing four,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  are  still  unacted  upon, 
the  tbtr  nut  yet  having  reached  them.  As  the  slur 
acts  in  the  direction  oAhe  dotted  line  X X,  (Fig.  2.) 
behind  the  centres  of  the  jacks,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark,  that  thus  forcing  up  the  tails  must  of 
course  depress  the  joints  by  which  the  sinkers  in  front 
are  suspended.  The  jack  sinkers  falling  successively 
from  loops  on  every  alternate  needle,  in  the  way  re- 
presented in  Fig.  6.  where  both  kmds  of  sinkers  ap- 
pear in  section,  the  light  part  expressing  what  is 
above  the  point  at  which  the  throat  of  the  sinker 
operates  upon  the  thread,  and  the  dark  part  what  is 
below.  The  second  set,  or  as  they  are  called  the 
lutd  sinkers,  from  the  manner  of  jointing  them,  and 
suspending  them  from  the  bar  above,  appear  stiU  ele- 
Tated ;  the  position  of  the  bar  being  represented  by 
(kt  lipe  Ad*    But  when  theae  are  pulled  down  to 


the  level  of  the  former  by  the  operator's  hands,  the    Hosiecy 
whole  looping  will  be  completed,  and  the  thread  CD,  ,^J]"*V, 
wliich  is  still  slack,  will  be  brought  to  its  full  and  i>7at«  ~ 
proper  degree  of  tension,  which  is  regulated  by  stop  cxvxvill' 
screws,*^  so  as  to  be  tempered,  or  altered  at  pleasure.  ir,g.  g. 
The  sinking  of  this  second  set  i>f  sinkers,  may  be 
easily  explained  by  Fig.  8.     The  direction  of  the  ^ig-  *• 
sinkers  is  expressed  by  the  line  £ ;  the  bar  from 
which  they  are  suspended  will  be  at  A ;  the  top 
frame  is  in  the  direction  from  A  to  B  ;  the  back 
standards  at  D,  and  the  i«jint  at  B,  is  the  centre 
of  motion.     If  £  is  pulled  perpendicularly  down- 
wards, the  spring  C  will  be  contracted,  and  its  upper 
extreme  point  G,  will  be  brought  nearer  to  its  lower 
extreme  point  F,  which  is  fixed.     Again,  when  the 
force  which  has  depre»8ed  £  is  removed,  the  spring 
C  will  revert  to  its  former  state,  and  the  sinkers  will 
rise.      The  raising  of  the  jack  sinkers    and  jacks 
takes  place  at  the  same  time,  by  the  hosier  raising  his 
hands ;  and  for  the  cause  of  this  we  must  revert  to 
Fig.   2.     The  lead  sinkers  in  rising,  lay  hold  of  Fi^.  v. 
notches  which  rai^e  the  extreme  parts  of  the  set  of 
jacks  ZZ,  which  are  called  half  jacks     Between  the 
extremities  of  these,  at  ZZ,  is  a  cross  bar,  which,  in 
descending,  presses  all  the  intermediate  jacks  behind 
the  common  centre,  and  restores  them  to  their  origi- 
nal posture,  where  they  are  secured  by  the  back 
springs,  until  they  are  again  relieved  by  the  openi> 
tion  of  the  slur  rccrossing  at  the  next  course. 

Working  of  the  FrmiK. 

In  order  to  work  a  frame,  the  whole  apparatus  be-  \irorkiDg 
ing  previously  put  into  complete  order,  the  hosier  of  the 
plac\  8  himself  on  the  seat  in  front,  and  provides  him-  ftame. 
self  with  a  bobbin  of  yam  or  stuff.  This  bobbin 
he  places  loosely  on  a  vertical  pin  of  wire,  driven  into 
one  side  of  the  frame  contiguous  to  the  needles,  so 
that  it  may  turn  freely  as  the  stuff  is  unwound  from 
it.  Taking  the  thread  in  his  hand,  he  draws  it  loose- 
ly along  the  needles  behind  the  barbs  and  under  the 
throats  of  the  sinkers.  He  then  pressi-s  down  one  of 
the  treddles  to  pass  the  slur  along,  and  uiJock  the 
jacks  from  the  back  springs,  that  they  may  fdU  in 
succession.  When  this  is  dour,  the  number  of  loops 
thus  formed  is  doubled  by  bringing  down  the  lead 
sinkers,  and  the  new  formed  loop^  are  lodged  under 
the  barbs  of  the  needles  by  bringiu);  forward  the 
sinkers.  The  preceding  course,  aud  former  fabric, 
being  then  again  pushfd  back,  the  barbs  are  shut  by 
depressing  the  mid  treddle,  and  forcing  down  the 
presser  upon  the  needles.  The  former  work  is  now 
easily  brought  over  the  shut  needles,  after  which,  by 
raising  the  hands,  both  sets  of  sinkers  are  raised  ;  the 
jacks  are  locked  by  the  back  springs,  and  the  hosier 
goes  on  to  another  course. 

From  this,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  the  remark 
made  in  the  outset  is  well  founded,  that  there  are, 
in  reality,  no  complicated  or  difficult  movements  in 
the  stocking  frame.  Almost  the  whole  are  merely 
those  of  levers  moving  in  their  respective  fulcra,  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  carriage  which  gives  the  horizon- 
tal  motion  to  the  sinkers,  and  that  is  merely  an  alter- 
nate motion  on  four  wheels.  Yet  the  frame  is  a  ma- 
chine which  requires  considerable  experience  and  care^ 
both  to  work  it  to  advantage  and  also  to  keep  it  in 
good  order.  This  circumstance  arises  gmtly  from  the 
small  oompaH  in  which  a  number  of  mpTing  paj|t 
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pToticry  must  be  included.  Owing  to  this,  the  needles,  un- 
work.  jpjg  cautiously  and  delicately  handled,  are  easily  bent 
or  injured.  The  same  circumstance  applies  with 
equal  or  greater  force  to  the  sinkers,  which  must  be 
•o  very  thin  as  to  be  easily  injured.  But  as  these 
mutt  work  freely,  both  in  a  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal direction  between  the  needles,  in  a  very  con- 
fined and  limited  space,  the  slightest  variation  in 
either,  from  being  truly  and  squarely  placed,  unavoid- 
ably  injures  the  others.  When  a  hosier,  either  igno- 
rant ol  the  mechanical  laws  of  their  relation  to  each 
other,  or  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  assistance  of 
another,  attempts  to  rectify  defects,  he  in  most  cases 
increases  them  tenfold,  and  renders  the  machineincapa- 
bleof  working  at  all,  until  repaired  by  some  more  ex- 
perienced person.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to 
a  set  of  men  employed  in  this  trade,  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  upsetlers  ;  and  these  people,  besides 
•etting  new  frames  to  work,  have  frequently  more 
employment  in  repairing  old  ones  injured  by  want  of 
care  or  »kill,  than  many  country  apothecaries,  who 
live  in  healthy  parishes,  can  find  id  curing  the  dtsor* 
dem  of  mankind. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  detail  re- 
specting a  machine  so  well  known,  and  which  re- 
?uire8  practical  attention,  even  more  than  most  others, 
t  may  therefore  be  fufficient  to  describe  ihortly 
•ome  of  its  varieties,  the  most  simple  and  common  of 
which  is  the  rib  stocking  frame. 

jRib  Slocking  Frame. 

lUbitock*  This  frame,  which,  next  to  the  common  frame,  is 
ing  Irtune.  ^qj^  extensively  in  use,  is  employed  for  working 
those  striped  or  ribbed  stockings,  which  are  very 
common  in  all  the  different  materials  of  which  hosiery 
is  formed.  In  principle  it  does  not  differ  from  the 
common  frame,  and  not  greatly  in  construction.  The 
former  general  description  will  nearly  apply  to  this 
machine  with  equal  propriety  as  to  the  former:  that 
part,  however,  by  wliich  the  i  ibs  or  stripes  are  form- 
ed, is  entirely  an  addition,  and  to  the  application  of 
this  additional  machinery  it  may  be  proper  to  pav 
the  chief  attention,  referring  chiefly  to  Fig.  5,  which 
is  a  front  elevation. 
PtAT«  This  F'giirr  has  been  already  frequently  referred 

CXXXVIII.  to  for  the  illustralion  of  those  parts  of  the  machinery 
Pig.  6.  which  are  common  to  both,  and  those  parts  there- 
fore require  no  recapitulation.  The  principle  of 
weaving  ribbed  hosiery  possesses  considerable  affinity 
to  thai  which  subsists  in  the  weavirg  of  that  kind  of 
cloth,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  iweel- 
ing,  for  the  formation  of  stnpeg,  with  some  variation 
arising  merely  from  the  different  nature  of  the  fabric. 
In  cloth  weavingjtwo  different  kinds  of  yam,  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  are  employed ;  in  hosiery 
only  one  is  used.  In  the  tweeUiig  of  cloth,  striped  as 
dimity,  in  the  cotton  or  kerseymere,  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  the  stripes  are  produced  by  reversing 
thesr  yarns.  In  hosiery,  wher^  only  one  kind  of 
yarn  is  used,  a  similar  effect  is  prod'jccd  by  revcr*ing 
the  loops.  To  effect  this  reversing  of  the  loops,  a 
second  set  of  needles  iu  placed  upon  a  vertical  frame, 
so  that  the  bends  of  the  ho-'ks  may  be  nearly  under 
those  of  the  common  needles.  These  needles  are 
cast  into  tin  moulds,  prfity  stmiLir  to  the  former, 
but  more  oblique  or  bevellcvl  towards  the  point,  to 
prevent  obstructions  in  working  them.  They  are  also 
screwed  to  a  bar  of  iron,  generally  lighter  than  the 
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other,  and  secured  by  means  of  plates ;  thb  htf  i» 
not  fixed,  b\it  has  a  pivot  in  each  end,  by  meana  of 
which  the  bar  may  have  a  kind  of  oscillatory  motiOB 
on  these  pivots.  Two  frames  of  ir«n  support  tHi« 
bar;  that  in  which  it  oscillates  being  nearly  verti- 
cal, but  inclined  a  little  towards  the  other  needles. 
Fig.  9,  which  is  a  profile  elevation,  will  serve  to  Fif.| 
illustrate  the  relative  position  of  each  bar  to  the 
other.  The  lower,  or  horizontal  frame,  the  rods 
only  of  which  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  5,  under  a  9% 
appears  in  profile  in  Fig.  9,  where  it  is  distingnisli' 
ed  by  d.  The  vertical  frame  at  a  is  attaclMrd  to 
this  by  two  centre  screws,  which  serve  as  joints  for  it 
to  move  in.  On  the  top  of  this  frame  it  the  rib- 
needle  bar  aty  in  Figs,  1  and  9,  and  one  needle  is  re- 
presented in  Fig.  9,  at^  At  ^  is  a  small  presaer, 
to  shut  the  barbs  of  the  nbncedlet,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  large  one  does  thojc  of  the  frame.  At  h 
is  one  of  the  frame  needles,  to  show  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  one  set  to  the  other.  The  whole  of  the 
rib-bar  is  not  filled  with  needles  like  the  other ;  Un 
here  needles  are  only  placed  where  nbs  or  stripes  tje 
to  be  formed,  the  intervals  being  filled  up  with  Uank 
leads,  that  is  to  say,  with  sockets  of  tbe  tame  shape 
as  the  others,  but  wrthout  needles,  being  merely  de- 
signed to  fill  the  bar  and  preserve  the  interval*.  Two 
small  handles  depend  from  the  needle  bar,  by  which 
the  oscillatory  motion  upon  the  upper  centres  is  griec. 
The  rising  and  sinking  motion  is  communicated  to 
this  machine  by  chains,  which  are  attached  to  inm 
shders  below,  and  which  are  wrought  by  tbe  hosier's 
heel  when  necessarj'.  The  pressure  takes  place  part- 
Iv  by  the  action  of  the  small  presser,  and  partly  by 
the  motion  of  the  needles  in  descending.  A  simU 
iron  slider  is  placed  behind  the  rib-needles,  which 
rises  as  they  descend,  and  serves  to  free  the  loops 
perfectly  from  each  other. 

In  the  weaving  of  ribbed  hosiery,  the  plain  and  rib 
courses  are  wrought  alternately.  Wben  the  plain  ii 
finished,  the  rib-needles  are  raised  between  the  oihen, 
but  no  additional  stuff  is  supplied.  Tbe  rib-nerdlet 
intersecting  the  plain  ones,  merely  lay  hold  of  the 
last  thread,  and  by  again  bringing  it  through  that 
which  was  on  the  rib  needle  before,  give  it  au  addi- 
tional looping,  which  reverses  the  line  of  chaintnVf 
and  raiiifs  the  rib  above  the  plain  intervals,  wbiai 
have  only  received  a  single  knitting. 

Plated  Stocking  Frame. 

The  next  description  of  stocking  frame  to  which 
we  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader,  it  that 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  and  showy  de- 
scription of  stockings,  whose  fabric  chiefly  consiacs 
of  cotton,  but  in  which  silk  is  so  artfully  inter- 
mixed as  to  give  them  an  appearance  when  new,  near- 
ly, if  not  altogether,  equal  to  those  which  are  com< 
posed  entirely  of  silk,  although,  after  being  exposed 
to  repeated  wa^htngs,  this  deception  almost  entirely 
disappears,  from  the  swelling  of  the  cotton,  whica 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  fabric.  The  chief  puintl 
of  difference  in  this  frame  connistt  in  the  W4y  of 
shutting  or  ratiier  covering  the  barbs  of  the  (  "  " 
in  order  to  form  the  chaimng.  Of  this  vari<. 
idea  may  bi  formed,  by  irfernng  to  Fig.  10.  I  ii  i 
Figure  is  a  horizoirlal  plan  of  the  needles,  and  that 
part  uf  the  apparatus  which  supersedes  the  use  of 
the  presser,  and  in  8<'me  respect*  fits  the  fr»me  for 
purposes  to  which  tbe  presser  is  not  wcU  adapted. 
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It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  represent  any 
part  of  the  machinery  of  this  frame,  excepting  the 
needles,  and  a  set  of  points  corresponding  with  themj 
which  supersedes  the  operation  of  a  presser.  The 
needles  are  cast  into  metal  sockets  like  those  of 
any  other  frame,  and  only  differ  from  those  common- 
ly used  in  the  length  of  the  barb,  which,  in  this 
frame,  requires  only  to  be  of  sufficient  length  to  re- 
ceive the  loops,  and  guard  against  any  danger  of  their 
slipping  off  after  being  so  received.  The  sockets  or 
leads  appear  between  A  and  fi,  and  are  attached  and 
secured  to  the  needle  bar  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  any  other  stocking  frame.  The  points  are  at  C, 
and  the  short  barbs  are  represented  by  a  black  line 
drawn  from  each  point.  At  £  is  another  bur,  which 
slides  freely  backward  and  forward  in  two  grooves 
of  iron,  one  being  at  each  side  of  the  frame.  This 
bar  has  also  a  circular  motion  on  its  ends  or  pivots, 
in  so  far  as  the  points  may  be  elevated  or  depressed 
at  pleasure,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  Both 
these  motions  are  given  by  the  hosier's  hand,  laying 
hold  for  that  purpose  of  the  handle  at  F.  The  ope- 
ration of  these  is  as  follows  :  In  the  stem  of  the 
needle  there  is  a  groove,  as  in  any  other  stocking- 
needle,  and  in  each  point  there  is  also  a  groove. 
When  cast  into  the  socket,  the  needle  is  so  placed 
that  the  groove  may  be  above,  as  m  the  common 
way ;  but  in  the  points  the  reverse  takes  place,  the 
grooves  being  below.  When  it  becomes  necessary 
to  shot  the  needles,  the  points  being  pushed  forward 
over  the  needles,  and  a  little  depressed,  the  point 
nnks  into  the  groove  in  the  stem  of  the  needle,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  groove  in  the  stem  of  the  point 
being  below,  receives  the  short  barb  of  the  needle, 
Bo  that  both  are  completely  covered ;  and  the  loops 
may  be  transferred  from  the  needles  to  the  points,  and 
xetumed  at  pleasure.  The  bar,  also,  upon  which  the 
points  are  fixed,  being  fitted  so  as  to  have  a  lateral 
shift,  the  loops  which  were  upon  one  needle  may  be 
transferred  to  another,  and  returned  at  pleasure. 
The  effect  of  the  point  when  the  needle  is  short, 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  12,  which  exhibits  a  needle 
and  point  in  this  situation  in  profile  elevation. 
The  needle  is  at  A,  and  the  point  at  B.  By 
these  means,  the  texture,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  a  straight  lineal  direction,  as  in  the  rib  frame, 
may  be  varied  at  pleasure ;  and  where  colours  are 
used,  a  great  variety  of  stripes,  zig-zags,  and  other 
ornaments,  may  be  introduced  at  pleasure.  This  ope- 
ration is  very  analogous  to  that  of  weaving  lappets 
by  the  common  weaving  loom,  and  also  to  what  has 
been  already  described  in  the  account  of  the  tam- 
bouring machinery  ;  all  of  them  dependmg  upon  the 
resolution  of  two  direct  into  one  oblique  motion,  and 
the  production  of  circular,  elliptical,  and  other  curves, 
by  varying  the  ratio  of  inclination. 

Fig.  14  exhibits  a  smail  hook,  very  much  used  by 
hoitiers  of  every  description,  for  picking  up  loops, 
which  may  be  lost  by  the  breaking  of  a  needle ;  the 
depression  of  a  barb,  which  has  lost  its  elasticity  ;  or 
any  other  accident  which  may  occur.  1 1  is  also  used 
in  constructing  the  breadth  of  the  stocking  at  the 
ancle,  forming  the  gushets,  and  all  the  minutiae  of 
shaping,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practical  ex- 
perience, and  of  which,  therefore,  we  have  oot  at« 
tempted  any  description. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Principles  and  Construction  of  a  neu>ltf  invented 
ReticulaioTf  or  Machine  for  Weaving  Fishing 
Nets. 

A  machine  of  this  kind  has  long  been  wanted  for  Machine 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  fisheries,  in  lor  we^v- 
order  to  supersede  the  expcnce  and  inconvenience  of  •"?  "*t- 
procuring  nets  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  low  pri-  *'"^'^* 
ces,  which  must  ever  be  felt  whilst  they  are  oiily  to 
be  obtained  by  the  tedious  mode  of  knotting  tliem 
mesh  by  mesh.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  labour  devolves  upon  the  fishermen  and  their 
families,  who  devote  to  this  employment  those  seasons 
which  are  not  employed  in  the  actual  prosecution  of 
the  fishery.  However  much  this  may  be  the  case,  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  in  every  part  of  the  country 
many  other  useful  and  productive  employments  may 
be  found,  for  those  who  can  be  spared  from  the  net 
manufacture ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  establish  a  mean,  by  which 
nets  may  be  cheaply  and  extensively  supplied  at  all 
times,  and  at  short  notices.  This  would  enable  the 
fishers  to  derive  every  advantage  from  seasons  of  uo- 
common  plenty,  by  increasing  their  stock  of  tackle 
whenever  they  found  it  beneficial,  and  would  effec- 
tually guard  them  against  those  casualties  and  acci- 
dents which  must  often  happen  to  nets  immenied  in  the 
sea,  and  unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
high  latitudes,  foul  bottoms,  currents,  aud  other  con- 
tingencies. Two  different  scales  of  construction  have 
occurred  to  the  author  of  this  article,  each  of  which 
possesses  some  advantages,  and  is  liable  to  some  ob- 
jections, which  it  may  be  proper  to  state  previously 
to  entering  into  detail. 

The  first  of  th<rse  plans  has  for  its  object  tb<*  con- 
struction of  nets  upon  a  limited  scale,  so  that  the  ma- 
chine required  for  weaving  them  may  be  neither 
bulky  nor  expensive  in  the  construction.  Machines 
of  this  kind,  it  may  be  presumed,  wi'Uld  in  some  re- 
spects be  preferable  to  those  of  a  more  extensive 
kind,  even  although  the  saving  of  labour  will  not  be 
in  the  same  ratio.  Most  of  the  districts  of  Scotland 
contiguous  to  the  stations  where  the  herrings  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  are  hitherto  little 
engaged  in  other  branches  of  manufacture,  and  con- 
sequently the  relative  prices  both  of  provisions  and 
labour  are  proportionally  much  lower  than  in  the 
more  populous  seats  of  manufacture.  It  seems  how* 
ever  rational  to  infer,  that  although  this  circumstance 
may  be  expected  to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of 
workers  at  low  rates,  the  same  assiduity,  dexterity* 
and  application,  can  hardly  be  expected,  which  will 
be  found  in  places  where  habit  has  inured  people  to 
both  the  industry  and  regularity  which  conduce  so 
much  to  the  extension  and  prosperity  of  all  maiiufac- 
tures.  It  seems  aUo  rational  to  conclude,  that  the 
introduction  of  any  manufdcture  into  places.so  situa- 
ted, ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  attempted  upon  a  li* 
mited  scale,  and  its  subsequent  extension  proportion- 
ed to  its  succcSM,  and  the  dexterity  acquired  by  prac- 
tical application.  In  order  as  far  as  possible  to  adapt 
the  projected  machine  to  such  a  state  of  society  as 
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jSrtworlt.  this,  it  ought  to  b«  constructed  not  only  of  limited 
I  —  dimensions,  so  as  easily  to  find  room  in  an  ordinary 
cottage,  but  also  with  every  possible  attention  to 
simplicity,  so  as  neither  to  involve  great  expence  in 
its  original  price,  nor  to  be  liable  to  frequent  repairs, 
where  it  might  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
find  proper  mechanics.  In  order  to  effect  a  machine 
of  this  kind,  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  extent  of  net 
to  be  wrought  to  the  measure  of  36  inches  in  breadth, 
or  one  English  yard.  For  a  machine  upon  such  a 
scale,  a  space  not  exceeding  5  feet  square  will  be 
found  amply  sufHcient,  so  that  it  may  be  accessible 
in  every  part  j  and  thin,  it  is  presumed,  might  be  spared 
tven  in  a  house  of  small  dimensions,  for  an  object  of 
•uch  material  importance  to  all  interested  in  the  pro- 
Becution  of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  fishery,  especial- 
ly those  which  are  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent, 
and  which  consequently  require  the  most  abundant 
Supply  of  tackling.  In  order  also  to  avoid  all  the 
expences  attendant  oq  the  application  of  mechanical 
power,  it  would  be  proper  that  one  person  should  be 
enabled,  with  facility  and  dispatch,  to  communicate 
to  the  machine  all  the  motions  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible, as  in  the  common  weaving  loom,  the  stock- 
ing frame,  and  many  other  engines.  Without  actual 
experience,  every  calculation  of  quantity  to  he  pro- 
duced by  any  machine  must  ever  be  vague,  and  liable 
to  great  uncertainty  and  possible  error,  because  nei- 
ther the  velocity  at  which  the  machine  may  be  made 
advantageously  to  move,  nor  the  dexterity  of  the 
operator,  can  be  hypothetically  calculated,  without 
possessing  more  accurate  data  than  can  be  safely  as- 
sumed. A  calculation  upon  as^umed  and  specified 
data  may  however  be  made  ;  and  this,  if  moderately 
taken,  may  afford  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and 
at  the  same  time  warrant  a  well-grounded  hope,  that 
when  the  machine  has  been  brought  to  a  proper  state 
of  accuracy  in  all  its  motions,  and  the  operator  has 
acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  practtca!  dexterity, 
the  actual  result  will  rather  exceed  than  full  short  of 
the  premised  estimate.  Upon  this  gruund  alone  the 
following  assumptions  and  calculations  resulting  from 
ihem  are  founded  : 

Let  the  breadth  of  net  to  be  wrought  at  the  same 
time  be  36  inches,  and  the  diagomal  of  every  mesh 
From  the  opposite  points  of  the  diamond  be  2  inches. 
Of  course  there  will  be  18  meshes  wrought  at  the 
same  time ;  and  were  it  possible  to  work  the  machine 
at  the  same  ratio  of  velocity  with  wh;ch  a  mesh  may 
be  formed  by  the  common  manual  process,  the  ratio 
of  increment  of  quantity,  ot  diminution  of  labour, 
would  be  as  18  to  I.  But  as  this  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, let  us  suppose  that  the  machine,  at  a  modt-rate 
velocity  of  action,  would  complete  one  row  of  IH 
meshes  even  in  the  space  of  one  nrinuie,  which  is  very 
slow  indeed, and  probably  much  uiidLrniled ;  the  space 
of  36  minutes  would  then  be  required  for  every  square 

Jrard  of  netting,  and  12  working  hours  for  each  day's 
abour,  the  total  result  would  be  18  yards  ver  dian. 
Thus  the  labour  of  three  boys  or  girls  would  be  uuf- 
ficient,  annually,  to  equip  a  vessel  of  70  or  80  tons 
burthen  with  her  whole  supply  of  netting.  How 
far  any  part  of  the  data,  upon  which  this  calculation 
is  founded,  may  prove  practically  erroneous,  it  is  im- 
possible in  the  present  state  of  the  invention  to  ascer- 
tain }  but  as  a  very  low  rate  of  velocity  is  assumed, 
A  nay  jxrbaps  ool  be  ^^ercharged}  and  the  actual 


result  may  be  ascertained  at  a  trivial  expence,  by 
the  construction  of  a  single  machine. 

Of  the  second  kind  oi^machine  to  which  an  aUu* 
sion  has  been  made,  a  very  brief  notice  only  teem* 
necessary  at  present.  Were  machines  to  be  construct* 
ed  to  act  by  the  impetus  uf  mechanical  power,  a  much 
larger  scale  would  probably  be  found  advanugoous. 
This  must  involve  the  preliminary  expence  of  a  build- 
ing adapted  to  the  purpose,  with  a  waterfall  and  wbeel 
or  steam  engine  for  the  moving  power.  The  caacbi* 
ncry  we  miglit  then  suppose  kuffiocntly  large  to  work 
at  once  6  yards,  or  the  whole  depth  of  a  net  ;  and 
were  this  done  at  an  equal  velocity  with  what  has 
been  assumed,  the  quaiitity  produced  would  be  im- 
mense indeed.  The  original  capital  sunk  would  hov- 
ever  necessarily  be  very  large,  and,  divested  of  every 
other  impediment,  much  of  the  profit  would  nccea* 
sarily  depend  upon  the  economy  of  management,  and 
internal  regulation.  As,  besides  this,  many  parti  of 
the  same  general  principles  would  he  common  to 
both  machines,  the  latter  seems  more  legitimately 
calculated  to  be  brought  into  elHciciicy,  as  an  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  former,  founded  upon 
practical  expei-icnce  and  observation,  than  as  the  ttrst 
effort  of  an  mfant  and  unascertained  mechanical  Of 
penment. 

When,  according^to  the  first  plan,  a  sufficient  quao* 
tity  of  webs  of  netting,  of  the  breadth  of  36^  54,  or 
72  inches  had  been  formed^  they  might  easily  be 
joined,  by  intercalary  metihes  formed  in  the  commoa 
way,  into  nets  of  any  requisite  dimensions  ;  and  if  a 
supply  of  netting  in  webs,  rolled  up  in  a  cunveuient 
form,  were  kept  iu  the  holds  of  fishing  vessels,  or  ia 
stores  contiguous  to  the  fishing  stations,  all  accident* 
might  be  instantly  repaired,  all  deficiencies  supplied, 
and  the  stock  of  nets  speedily  increased,  according  to 
the  exigencies  which  might  occur. 

Respecting  the  economy,  or  eventual  reduction  of 
expence,  in  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  the  fishery, 
it  i»  also  impossible  to  enter  into  any  estimate  with 
precision.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  if  thrte 
boys  or  girls  could,  by  one  twelvemonth's  labour, 
supply  20,000  square  yards  of  netting,  being  what  is 
represented  as  the  quantity  proper  for  a  vcascl  oi  80 
tons,  and  if  we  suppose  the  labour  of  each  of  these  to 
be  estimated  at  four  shillings  per  week,  which  in  thex 
districts  is  probably  high,  we  have  the  whole  quan* 
tity  woven  for  L.  39.  or  at  the  rate  of  hiile  mor« 
than  one  halfpenny  per  squ'^re  yard.  On  the  advao* 
tages  resulting  from  the  creation  of  such  a  source  of 
emolument,  in  districts  where  labour  is  scarce,  and 
habits  of  industry  at  an  early  age  peculiarly  desirablct 
with  the  correspondent  increase  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  upon  which  it  is  fair  to  calculate,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enlarge.  If  a  quantity  of  nets  can  alto 
be  at  all  times  procured  at  so  low  a  rate  as  here  spe- 
cified, adding  a  fair  profit  to  the  intermediate  dealers, 
it  must  also  prove  of  the  utmost  consequence  totho«e 
who  embark  capital  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fi^henet. 
The  benefit  to  the  salmon,  trout,  and  other  inftnor 
branches  of  the  fishery,  though  less  in    ■  n- 

purtance,  are  also  objects  of  attention  to  t  mic- 

diately  interested. 

How  far  the  plan  detailed  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  this  article  may  conduce,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
to  promote  this  great  object,  must  be  left  to  the 
^on&ideratiou  of  those  particularly  iaterestcd  in  Uie 
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itworlc.  prosecution  of  the  fisheries.  The  inventor  has  been 
■'"%r-~'  formerly  practically  employed  in  superintending  and 
constructing  machinery,  novel  in  its  principle,  and 
vastly  more  complicated  in  its  various  operations  than 
Tvhat  is  here  proposed,  and  has  consequently  the  less 
difScuIty  in  estimating  both  the  attendant  obstacles, 
and  ultimate  practicability  of  his  plan,  subject  to  those 
variations,  adaptations,  and  improvements  of  the  par- 
ticular parts,  which  experience  alone  will  point  out 
in  their  practical  effects,  and  perseverance  only  will 
remove. 

Of  the  general  principle  by  which  labour  is  to  be  ob- 
viated, it  may  be  proper  to  say  something,  previous- 
ly to  entering  into  the  particular  details  of  the  va- 
nous  parts  of  the  proposed  machine,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  explanatory  drawings  which  conclude  the 
article. 

Many  species  of  reticulation,  besides  that  exclu- 
sively adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  fishing  nets, 
have  been  already  effected  by  the  agency  of  machi- 
nery. Of  these,  the  lace  and  stocking  manufac- 
ture are,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  and  exten- 
sive. That  species  of  ornamental  work  called  tam- 
bouring, is  also  a  branch  of  the  same.  For  the  con- 
struction of  machinery  adapted  to  this  branch,  the 
inventor  of  the  present  plan  some  years  ago  obtained 
his  majesty's  letters  patent,  and  the  business  is  still 
conducted  by  those  with  whom  he  was  connected  in 
the  invention.  These  circumstances  naturally  led 
him  to  consider,  with  some  attention,  all  these  various 
branches  of  the  art,  the  practical  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended,  and  the  shades  of  difference 
which  subsisted  between  them.  This  circumstance 
led  to  that  train  of  reflection  which  has  produced 
this  invention.  The  great  distinction  between  the 
manufacture  of  nets  for  the  fisheries,  and  other 
branches  of  reticulation,  it  is  apprehended,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  manner  of  knotting ;  but  the  great  re- 
quisite in  fishin?  nets,  is  the  complete  fastening  of 
tiie  knots  which  connect  the  meshes,  so  that  no  fish 
may  be  allowed  to  escape,  whether  enclosed  by  haul- 
ing, or  seized  by  the  gills,  in  attempting  to  force  a 
fassage  through  the  intersections  of  a  stationary  net. 
n  no  other  species  of  reticulation,  hitherto  attempt- 
ed by  the  agency  of  machinery,  has  this  particular 
ever  been  deemed  of  paramount  importance ;  and, 
consequently,  the  inventors  of  all  the  others  have 
been  contented  with  adopting  slip  knots,  or  loops 
sufficiently  adapted  to  the  objects  which  they  had  m 
view,  but  by  no  means  so  for  the  fisheries.  The  mesh 
knot,  used  in  weaving  fishing  nets  by  the  common  o* 
peration,  might  certamlybe  tried  by  machinery,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  well  adapted  for  dispatch  ;  and,  were 
the  machine  to  pmr-ced  by  one  mesh  at  a  time,  no  be- 
nefit whatever  could  accrue  from  the  invention.  Pre- 
suming, therefore,  that  any  other  knot  refiich  is  not 
Uabfe  to  slip,  might  be  subbtituted  for  the  mesh  knot, 
the  inventor,  in  the  first  place,  bent  his  attention  to 
analyse  the  various  kinds  of  ^st  knots  in  use,  espe- 
cially those  preferred  by  mariners,  which  he  concei- 
ved to  be  the  best  adapted  to  his  purpose.  Among 
these  he  selected  what  is  called  the  ring  knot ;  both 
because  it  is  equally  fast  with  the  mesh  knot,  and  is 
also  better  adapted  to  the  weaving  of  nets  by  ma- 
chinery, although  by  no  means  equally  so,  for  work- 
ing them  by  single  meshes.  The  ring  knot,  is  call- 
ed also  \htJi9ha*tknotf  and  is  that  used  for  connect* 
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ing  lines  of  horse  hair  employed  in  angling.    If,  ac-  Netirtjrk. 
cording  to  our  former  supposition,  the  webs  from    ~~» 
which   nets  are  afterwards  to  be  formed,  consist  of 
meshes,  the  diagonals  of  which  arc  two  inches  dch, 
and  the  whole  breadth  of  each  web  is  to  he  36  in- 
ches, or  one  Enghsh  yard,  it  follows,  that  IS  meshes 
will  be  contained  in  the  breadth ;  and  it  was  pre- 
mised, that,  assuming  this  for  the  scale  of  a  Brst  ex- 
periment, these  18  meshes  are  to  be  ''armed  and  knot- 
ted at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  the  operation  of  the 
machine.      From  the  diagonal    form  in    which    the 
meshes  succeed  each  other,  that  part  which,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  may  be  called  the  mesh  frame,  may 
therefore  consist  or  18  compartments,  one  being  al- 
lowed for  each  mesh,  and  these  might  be  variuusly 
constructed.     One  mode,  wliich   seems   sufficiently 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  rvpr-fsented  by  Fi- 
gures 1  and  2,  Plate  CXXXIX.  as  it  appears  in  an 
elevated  state  ;  and  its  horizontal  appearance,  viewed 
from  above,  is  given  m  Figtires  3  and  4  of  the  same 
Plate.     Perhaps,  however,  these  may  be  better  under- 
stood after  a  cursory  description  of  Fig.  5.  which  Plat* 
contains  a  horizontal  plan  of  the  principal  parts  ^^f  CXXXIX.- 
the  machinery,  and  of  Fig.  6.  which  contains  an  cle-  "*'  ^«  ®" 
vation  of  the  front  part.     It  may  here  be  premised9 
that  the  twine,  or  cordage,  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  process  of  weaving,  is  to  be  wound 
upon  a  certain  number  of  bobbins  of  a  particular  con- 
struction ;  and  when  the  reticulation  is  completed,  the 
finished  net  work  is  received  upon  a  roller  or  beam, 
from  which  it  may  be  cut  in  such  lengths  as  are  best 
adapted  to  the  proposed  dimensions  of  the  intended 
nets,  so  as  to  avoid  waste    or   remnants ;    at  AA, 
Fig.  5.  appear  the  two  side  rails  which  compose  the  Fig.  5. 
upper  part  of  the  franung  of  the  machine.     At  BB, 
is  the  receiving  roller,  or  beam,  upon  which  the  net 
is  to  be  received  when  finished  ;  and  at  CC  are  two 
ratchet  wheels  to  regulate  its  motion.     At  DD  is 
the  mesh  frame  for  forming  the  knots  ;  and  at  F  and 
G  are  cross  rails  of  wood,  which  serve  to  regulate  the 
motions  of  the  twine  while  forming  the  meshes.     In 
Fig.  6.  AA  are  two  of  the  upright  posts  which  sup-  P'fr  <»• 
port  the  framing,  and  of  which  there  are  four.     BB 
is  a  cross  horizontal  rail  of  wood,  which  serves  as  a 
framing  for  the  bushes  in  which  tlie  spindles  or  axes 
which  support  the  mesh  frames  revolve.     The  par- 
ticulars of  the  construction  of  the  mesh  frames,  or 
moulds,  will  be  the  subject  of  future  description.     In 
this  plan,  nine  of  them  appear  between  F  and  F> 
which  is  the  number  required  for  a  net  of  18  iuches- 
in  breadth,  the  diagonal  measure  of  each  mesh  being 
supposed  two  inches  when  equally  distended  both 
ways  in  the  form  of  a  diamond.     At  C  is  another 
cross  rail,  perpendicularly  under  tiiat  at  B,   which 
supports  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spindles.     At 
DD  is  a  third  cross  rail,  the  use  of  which  is  to  con- 
tain a  number  of  sheaves  or  pullies,  by  which  the 
cords  or  bands  which  move  the  spindles  are  directed ; 
and  at  £E  appears   the  end  of  a  vibrating  frame, 
which  communicates  a  rotatory  motion  to  tlie  spindles, 
by  means  to  be  afterwards  explained.     These  form  , 

the  principal  parts  necessary  for  the  machine,  the  re- 
spective uses  of  which  it  may  now  be  proper  to  ex- 
plain at  more  length. 

The  principal  part  of  the  whole,  and  that  to  the 
accuracy  and  regularity  of  whose  motions  it  will  be 
Dccessaiy  to  pay  the  most  ^dulous  jittentioni  is  that  j 
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represented  at  BB  and  FF,  or  what  may,  without 
impropru-ty,  he  termed  the  mesliing  frame  of  the  ma- 
cliine.  In  order  to  lonvey  as  ample  and  clear  an 
idea  of  the  nature  and  actinn  of  this  part,  it  will  be 
proper  to  refer  to  Plate  C  XXX IX.  Figures  1, 2,  3.  4. 
where  it  is  represented  in  various  points  of  view,  and 
upon  a  much  more  enlarged  scale. 

Consf  ruction  and  Usf  of  the  Meshing  Frame. 

In  Plate  CXXXIX.  Figs.  1  and  2,  are  two  ver- 
tic<il  representations  of  this  part  of  the  machine, 
shi  M'ipg  the  diffVrent  forms  which  it  assumes  in  va- 
rious stages  of  the  operation.  Fig.  1  represents  it  in 
its  close  stare  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  in  which 
it  appears  after  tlie  formation  of  the  mesh  and  the 
knotting  to  secure  it  are  completed.  Fig.  2  rcpre- 
wnth  it  III  its  open  state,  as  it  appears  previous  to,  and 
during  the  formation  of,  the  mesh  and  knotting.  In 
Fig  S  is  given  a  horizontal  plan  of  the  same  appara- 
tust  necessary  to  elucidate  some  of  the  principles  of 
its  constructiont  and  mode  of  its  operation ;  and  in 
Fig.  4  is  given  a  section  of  the  bobbins  upon  which 
the  twine  is  wound,  to  explain  also  their  particular 
construction  and  operation..  This  last,  like  Fig.  1 
and  2,  is  a  vertical  representation  or  elevation. 

In  order  to  form  the  ring  knot,  it  is  well  known 
that  two  twines  or  cords  are  to  be  laidparallel  to,  and 
in  contact  with,  each  other ;  that  they  are  then 
turned  round  in  a  circular  form  similar  to  that  of  a 
ring,  (whence  probably  the  name  is  derived. ^  and 
one  end  of  both  twines  being  passed  througD  the 
ring,  the  knot  is  completed.  This  mode  of  knotting 
seems  to  afford  a  particular  advantage  over  all  others 
not  Uable  to  slip  in  this  respect,  that  the  two  twines 
to  be  knotted  being  parallel  and  contiguous  to  each 
other,  the  requisite  motioDS  and  crossings  of  both  are 
precisely  ihc«ame,  andcons^equently  when  knotted  by 
th<'  aid  of  macliinery,  the  process  becomes  more  simple 
than  where  the  motions  of  the  two  twines  and  their  flex- 
ures and  crossings  are  different.  The  twine  of  the 
net  being  wound  upon  bobbins,  and  these  disposed 
in  pairs,  so  that  two  threads  may  be  contiguous,  and 
the  further  extremities  attached  tn  the  receiving  beam, 
t^e  are  ready  to  commence  the  operation,  the  mesh 
frames  being  in  the  open  state  as  represented  by  Fig. 

2.  It  ib  proper  to  keep  m  mind,  however,  that  there 
are  fnur  upright  arms  in  each  frame  similar  to  those 
at  CC,  although  only  two  are  represented,  the  other 
two  being  at  right  angles  to  those  which  appear  at 
Bi  which  will  be  very  plain  by  inspecting  the  hori- 
zontal plan.  Fig.  .S.  The  whole  four  diverging 
equally,  form  a  diamond,  and  by  passing  two  twines 
round  at  the  points  CC,  a  ring  is  formed  for  the  knot. 
When  the  twines  are  thus  passed  round  so  as  to  form 
somewhat  more  than  a  circle,  that  part  which  crosses 
must  be  done  below  the  otlier.  I  f  the  bobbins  are  then 
rained,  brought  ovtrrthc  ring,  again  sunk  in  its  centre, 
and  pulled  tight,  the  nng  knot  will  be  complete,  and 
th"  tension  of  the  ends  will  close  the  frame  until  the 
pouits  moet  in  the  centre,  as  in  Fig.  1.  The  knot 
nxay  \>c  then  slipped  off,  and  the  upright  arms  at 
CC  will  revert  to  the  open  state  by  their  own  gravi- 
ty.    This  may   be  very  well  seen  by  inspecting  Fig. 

3.  It  is  thus  that  the  ring  knot  may  be  formed 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  dispatch;  and  were 
the  same  twines  altvays  contiguous  and  knotted  to- 
gether, the  operation  would  be  simple  indeed.     But 


it  is  evidently  necessary  to  complete  th«  dingonai  of  Kcni 
diamond  shape  of  the  mcsli,  that  the  I  he       * 

twines  should  be  changed  at  every  al-  •^. 

Thus  at  one  knotting,  the  twines  1  2,  3  4,  5  6,  &c, 
(see  Fig.  5.)  should  be  contiguous,  and,  at  the 
next,  that  2  3,  4  5.  &c.  should  come  into  contact* 
For  this  purpose  some  addition  is  necessary  to  tJ»e 
apparatus,  and  an  idea  of  its  construction  aoii 
use  will  be  gathered  from  Figs.  3  and  4,  Piatf 
CXXXIX. 

In  addition   to   the  exterior  apparatus  or  folding  •**♦»! 
arms  of  the  frame,  another  part  is  necessary,  which  i»  j. 
partially  represented  at  L»  Fig.  1,  but  which  will  be, 
better  understood  by  referring  to  Figs,  3  and  4.    Fig. 
3  exhibits  a  horizontal  plan  of  the  meshing  frame  aiad 
contiguous  apparatus.     The  standards   upon  wbtck 
the  upright  arms  of  the  frame  are  jointed,  *Vp** 
plainly  as  quadrants  of  a  circle  at  DDDD.      I  bat 
part  of  the  apparatus  which  directs  the  operation  of 
the  bobbins  at  L,  will  also  be  dwtinctly  seen  iu  thu 
figure.     When  the  operation  commences,  the  appa- 
ratus L,  which  moves  horizontally  on  a  centre,  u  ia 
the  situation  of  L2,  that  is  to  say,  just  without  the 
circumference  of  the  meshing  frame.     Now  let  the 
whole  apparatus  of  this  frame  revolve  upon  the  com- 
mon centre  of  motion,  or  spindle  which  supports  it, 
(Ai  Fig.  1.)  and  the  two  contiguous  twines  ai  NN, 
&c.  will  form  the  ring  of  the  knot,  the  arms  of  the 
meshing  frame  serving  to  keep  the  ring   dutended. 
The  two    bobbins  being  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
spindle  on  which  they   revolve,  will  cross   under  the 
twines  which  are  round  the  frame  at  the  point  near 
M.     The  bobbins  are  then  to  be  raised  upon  the  up- 
per ?pindle.     The  cross  rad,  with  projecting  pint  it 
O,  being  next  shifted  in  a  direction  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure,  the  apparatus  at  L  will  cliangctts 
position  until  it  is  right  over  the  centre  of  motiooa 
when  the  bobbins  being  let  down  into  the  centre  o£ 
the  ring,  the  knot  will  be  formed,  and  the  distended 
arms  brought  into  contact  as  in  Fig.  1.     An  luverted 
shift  of  the  shaft  O  will  then  bring  the  bobbins agiia 
without  the  ring,  and  one  series  of  meshes  will  be 
completed.      The  next  operation,  then,   will  be  to 
change  the  contiguity  of^  the  bobbins  for  the  next 
mesh.   In  order  to  effect  this,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  vertical  section,  Fig.  4,     In  this  figure  the 
vertical  spindles  are  placed  at  a  little  distance,  tlie 
one  being  perpendicularly  over  the  other.     This  in- 
terval or  chasm  is  to  aUow  them  to  change  fredy 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  ring  after  it  has 
been  formed,  the  twines  passing  through  the  intervaL 
The  lower  part  of  the  bobbiu  spindle  A 1,  moves  upaa 
the  centre  at  D,  as  already  described.      All   '■ 
per  parts  at  A  2  are  fixed  in  a  shaft  of  woo     . 
tending  across  the  machine.     This  shaft,  by  auaas 
of  grooves  or  slit  holes^  slides  freely  frooi  side  to  side 
upon  another  shaft  £,  and  thi»  latter  shaft,  by  nNM 
of  a  crank  at  each  end,  is  susceptible  of  toe  caMft 
motion  as  that  at  A   below,  so  that  one  ouiy  be  al- 
ways perpendicularly  over  the  other*      In  order  to 
guard  as  much  as  possible  against   tho»c  trivial  in- 
accuracies to   which  machinery  of  every  kind  ts  ia 
some  degree  liable,   it  may  be   proper  to  give  eaell 
spiudle  a  sliarpened  point,  so  that  they  nvi^-  Tr.nt-.,»r}j 
each  other  hke  inverted  cones.     If  thi 
also  cuui  tersunk  at  each  end,  there  will  ut  ..lUi  vi—- 
ger  of  their  misung  the  proper  dirccuoa  while  shi/t^ 
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ing  upwards  or  downvitrdt,  or  presenting  any  ob- 
ttruction  to  the  operation.  The  section  of  B  and  C 
will  serve  lo  render  this  obvious.  In  bringing  the 
•pindle»  to  a  point,  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  it 
Mould  be  very  acute,  for,  if  the  bobbins  are  of  wood, 
this  Would  rather  be  prejudicial  than  of  any  ser- 
viec.  A  row  of  meshes  being  finished,  the  receiving 
beam  is  to  be  naoved  one  notch  off  the  regulating 
wheel,  in  order  to  wind  up  a  portion  of  finished  net 
equal  to  one  mesh.  A  second  row  of  meshes  being 
then  formed,  are  to  be  wo\ind  up  as  before,  and  so 
on  until  the  whole  operation  is  completed.  From  the 
above  description  a  general  idea  of  the  operation  may 
be  gathered,  and  this  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  nnthout  an  actual  model.  In  the  next  place, 
it  may  be  proper  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral oper^ition,  and  of  this  perhaps  the  most  accurate 
idea  may  be  formed  by  a  regular  analyses  of  the  re- 
spective motions  of  the  projected  reticulator.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  mesh  has  just  been  completed,  and 
wound  up  on  the  receiving  beam,  and  that  we  are 
then  proceeding  to  form  a  second  row,  the  motions 
then  will  occur  in  the  following  succession  : 

1st,  The  shifting  motion  of  the  upper  bobbin. 
At  this  stage  of  the  operation,  both  bobbins  are  up- 
on the  lower  spindle  ;  but  as  the  upper  bobbin  is  to 
be  shifted,  those  must  first  be  lifted  upon  the  upper 
one.  This  may  very  easily  be  accomplished,  by  hang- 
ing a  shaft  above,  with  a  vertical  motion,  and  fur- 
aished  with  wire  hooks  corresponding  to  each  bob- 
bin. If  a  small  groove  is  turned  in  both  bobbins, 
either  one  or  both  may  be  lifted  at  pleasure.  For  if 
the  hooks  by  hold  of  the  lower  bobbin,  both  must 
rise  ;  and  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  upper  only  is  laid 
hold  of,  the  under  will  not  be  at  all  affected.  When 
the  upper  bobbin  has  been  lifted,  the  shaft  may  be 
moved  from  right  to  left,  or  vice  versa  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  shift  completed.  This  operation 
may  be  effected  easily  by  one  or  both  of  the  opera- 
tor's hands.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  so  simple, 
that  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  give  any 
drawing  ;  although  this  deficiency,  if  the  experiment 
were  to  be  tried,  might  very  easily  and  speedily  be 
supplied.  The  shift  being  completed,  both  bobbins 
arc  to  be  let  down  upon  the  lower  spindle,  and  each 
should  be  furnished  with  a  small  eye  to  guide  the 
twines  properly  round  the  meshing-frame.  The  ap« 
paratns  is  now  ready  for  the  second  motion. 

2d  Motion.  This  is  the  circular  revolution  which 
the  mesh-frame  takes  upon  its  own  axis,  carrying 
with  it  the  attendant  apparatus  in  order  to  form  the 
ring.  For  the  principle  of  this,  of  whicli  something 
has  been  already  said,  reference  may  again  be  made 
to  Drawing  1st.  Fig.  1  and  2.  In  Fig.  1.  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  cord  which  passes  round  the  pulley 
at  F  will  turn  it  either  from  right  to  left,  or  vice  ver- 
«r,  every  time  that  the  shaft  I  is  elevated  or  depres- 
Sled.  This  shaft  may  be  constructed  as  an  oblong 
frame  placed  horizontally  along  the  whole  machine, 
and  moveable  on  centres  directly  behind  the  spindle 
A.  Then  if  that  part  at  the  left  hand  which  appears 
elevated  be  depressed,  the  other  end  at  the  right  will 
rise,  and  the  whole  spindle  will  turn  round  one,  one 
and  a  quarteri  or  one  and  a  half  turns,  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  and  by  sinking  the  right  again,  it 
will  revert  to  its  present  position  ;  these  motions  may 
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be  conveniently  given  by  two  treddles  like  those  of  a  Network. 
weaving  loom.  Thus  the  circular  motion  of  the  '-  r  '-"' 
twine  to  form  the  ring  may  be  produced. 

3d  Motion.     Of  this  something  has  already  been 
said,  it  being  entirely  analogous  to  the  first  motion. 
Both  bobbins  are  to  be  lifted  by  a  shaft  and  hooks^ 
to  bring  them  upon  the  upper  spindle.     The  whole 
is  then  to  be  moved  until  the  bobbins  are  over  the 
centre  of  the  ring,  when  they  may  be  let  down  and 
tightened  to  form  the  knot.     This  being  done,  the 
spindle  returns  lo  the  outside  of  the  ring.     The  mo- 
tions are  seen  very  plainly  in  Fig.  3.,  both  being  ef.  Pt^Ts 
fected  merely  by  moving  the  shaft  O,  which  may  ei-  CXXXIX. 
ther  be  done  by  the  hand  or  foot,  as  experience  may  fig-  3. 
show  to  be  preferable. 

4tb  Motion.  I'he  knot  being  drawn  tight,  is  to  Fig.  I,  2. 
be  lifted  off  the  points  at  C,  which  may  be  done  by 
raising  any  of  the  directing  shafts,  without  any  addi- 
tional apparatus.  The  receiving  beam  being  then  mo- 
ved one  notch,  the  operation  is  completed.  The  simpli- 
city of  these  motions,  and  the  smallness  of  their  num- 
ber, must  be  evidently  advantageous  to  a  practical 
machine,  whether  wrought  by  the  operator,  or  put  in 
motion  by  mechanical  power.  In  particular  arrange- 
ment for  the  former  of^those  plans,  the  most  efficient 
practical  rule  always  is,  to  employ  both  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  operator,  allowing  as  much  as  can  be 
done  without  the  incooveniency  of  too  frequent  shift- 
ing to  be  performed  by  the  feet.  The  obvious  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  the  less  that  the  hands  are  employ- 
ed in  the  production  of  motion,  the  more  they  will 
be  at  liberty  to  remove  or  correct  casual  impediments 
without  retarding  the  operation. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  what  has  been  written  is 
rather  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  general  and  lead- 
ing principles,  than  as  a  detailed  description.  No- 
thing could  be  farther,  however,  from  the  writer** 
intention,  than  to  pass  any  thmg  in  a  cursory  or  su- 
perficial way  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  Ex- 
perience has  convinced  him,  that  in  the  description 
of  infant  and  speculative  inventions  in  mechanics,  it  is 
always  more  safe,  and  certainly  much  more  candid^ 
merely  to  state  principles  of  action  in  a  general  way, 
than  to  incur  the  risk  of  misleading  others,  by  laying 
down,  in  a  certain  and  didactic  form,  what  nas  not 
yet  been  proved  by  the  only  infallible  criterion,  viz. 
the  results  of  actual  trial  and  practical  experience. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  invention,  what  remains 
may  be  confined  to  general  and  miscellaneous  remarks, 
and  what  further  description  is  necessary  to  convey 
such  an  idea  of  the  drawings  as  has  not  hitherto  been 
given. 

Figure  7.  exhibits  a  general  view  of  a  profile  cle-  Fig.  7. 
vation  of  the  machine  as  viewed  from  the  right  hand. 
The  posts  are  at  AA  ;  the  top  rail  of  the  framing 
at  B ;  the  receiving  roller  at  C  ;  a  section  of  the 
directing  pins  at  D  and  E  ;  an  elevation  of  the 
mesh  frame  at  F ;  the  vibrating  frame  which  com- 
municates the  rotatory  motion  to  the  mesh  frame 
at  G  ;  the  two  directing  pullies  at  HH  ;  one  treddle 
at  1. 

Figures  8, 9,  10, 11,  12,  are  intended  to  show  more 
clearly  the  adaptation  of  certain  parts  which  are  im- 
perfectly represented,  or  omitted  in  the  general  figures. 

Fig.  8.  exhibits  a  barrel   by  which  the  rotatory  I'ig.  •. 
motioa  may  very  conveniently  be  given  to  the  mesh 
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Chammui.  CHAMOUNI.  This  celebrated  vale  liea  north 
'*^'V"'-^  from  Mount  BlauCj  and  south  east  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  The  river  Arve,  which  rises  m  the  Col  de 
Balmc,  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  valley.  Near 
the  middle  of  its  course  it  receives  the  Arveiron  on 
the  left,  an  impetuous  torrent,  chiefly  noted  for  its 
magnificent  origin  in  the  glacier  of  Bois.  (  See  the  art. 
Alps,  vol  i.)  The  vale  of  Chamouni  forms  but  the 
-first  and  smallest  portion  of  the  channel  of  the  Arve. 
Upon  quitting  the  valley  through  which  it  had 
winded  in  a  south  westerly  direction,  it  takes  a  bend 
to  the  north,  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  the  north 
west,  and  enters  the  Rhone  below  Geneva.  Cha« 
mouni  can  be  approached  with  ease  and  safety  only 
from  the  north  ;  and  the  stations  from  which  travel- 
lers usually  commence  the  journey  are  Geneva,  and 
Martigni,  a  town  situated  in  the  west  of  the  Vallais. 
The  route  from  the  Utter  place  passes  over  the  Tete 
Koirr,  or  the  Col  de  Balme,  (sec  art.  Al.ps,)  and 
introduces  the  traveller  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 
The  road  from  Geneva  winds  along  the  banks  of  the 
Arve,  and  enters  the  valley  at  its  southern  extremity. 
This  route,  though  not  destitute  of  Alpine  scenery, 
18  less  wild  and  picturesque  than  the  other ;  but  it  is 
upon  the  whole  a  more  agreeable  approach,  and  bet- 
Icr  accommodated  to  the  generality  of  travellers. 
From  Geneva  to  the  Priory,  the  distance  is  reckon- 
ed about  4^  English  milcj,  and  can  easily  be  travelled 
in  one  day.  The  roads  from  Geneva  to  Sallenche, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  journey, 
#re  well  made,  and  accommodated  to  every  kind  of 
vehicle  ;  but  upon  leaving  the  latter  place,  the  coun- 
try assumes  a  more  alpine  appearance,  and  the  roads 
acquire  a  similar  character,  and  can  be  passed  only  on 
horse-back,  or  in  a  char  a  banc.  But  on  whatever 
side  he  approaches  the  valley,  the  view  of  it,  when 
8cen  for  the  first  time  from  some  of  the  heights  over 
which  the  road  passes,  throws  the  traveller  into  a 
kind  of  astonishment  which  cannot  be  expressed. 
He  seems  introduced  into  a  new  world.  The  majes- 
tic summits  of  the  pointed  rocks,  covered  with  ice  and 
eternal  snow;  the  mountains  which  appear  to  sup- 
port the  sky,  and  whose  height  alarms  the  senses,  and 
can  with  difHcully  be  grasped  by  the  imagination  ; 
the  striking  contrast  ot  the  red  colour  of  the  primi- 
tive rocks  with  the  dazzling  white  of  the  snow  which 
covers  them  ;  the  glaciers  which  descend  from  their 
lofty  summits  to  the  very  edge  of  the  valley;  the  beau- 
tiful variety  of  colours  exhibited  by  the  towers,  py- 
ramids, and  obelisks  which  rise  from  the  surface  of 
the  glaciers,  when  tUumioated  by  the  sun ;  the  som- 
bre colour  of  the  forests  of  fir  ;  the  pure  verdure  of 
the  pasturages  and  meadows ;  the  cottages,  churches, 
and  hamlets  scattered  through  the  valley ;  the  wo- 
men and  children  occupied  in  country  labour,  in  their 
garden,  or  before  their  houses,  with  their  eye  upon  the 
flocks  feeding  around  them  :  the  whole  forms  a  pic- 
ture whose  beauty  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  describe. 
What  is  properly  called  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  ex- 
tends from  the  source  of  the  Arve  to  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  village  uf  Ouches,  and  is  near  18  miles  in 
length.  Its  breadth  no  where  exceeds  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  in  some  places  it  is  considerably  less.  The 
greatest  portion  of  the  valley  stretches  from  north 
east  to  south  west.  About  a  mile,  however,  south 
from  the  Priory,  the  direction  ii  changed  to  west, 
and  afterwards  to  north  west,  by  which  means  the 


traveller  is  prevented  from  teeing  the  whole  at  a«e 
view.  Mount  Breven,  and  a  h)ng  range  of  mountaim 
called  La  chaine  des  AiguiUea,  form  its  western 
boundary  ;  while  on  the  east  side  r;  invert  to 

the  height  of  2752  feet  above  the  t  t  the  val- 

ley, beautifully  wooded  to  the  top  ;  and  beyond 
which  are  seen  several  immense  masseii  of  perpeodicu* 
lar  rocks,  with  pointed  summits.  From  eachexirr- 
mity  of  Montanvert  range  other  mountains  of  lets 
note,  which  complete  the  eastern  boundary,  and  be- 
tween which  descend  those  immense  glaciers  which 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  uf  this  iotereR* 
ing  scene.  All  the  glaciers  enter  the  valley  on  the 
easteni  side,  and  in  the  following  order,  viz.  Tacon* 
na  at  the  southern  extremity,  opposite  the  village  of 
Ouches  ;  Bossoos  Montanvert  between  the  mountain 
and  a  range  of  pointed  rocks ;  Bois,  near  the  soum 
of  the  Arveiron  ;  Argentiere  and  Tour»  near  the 
source  of  the  Arve. 

When  we  consider  the  great  elevation  of  the  vaUey 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  (!i^3^4'  feet,)  and  the  in- 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  thut>e  immense  "'fffwt  of 
ice  and  snow,  it  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  its  OMas 
temperature  should  seldom  be  more  than  10°  or  14* 
below  that  of  Geneva.  Bourrit  gives  the  foUowiag 
state  of  the  thermometer  as  the  average  temperature 
of  the  summer : — at  nine  in  the  morning,  53  degrtei 
Fahrenheit ;  at  mid-day,  66  ;  and  in  the  evening,  57- 
This  uncommon  mildness  of  the  climate  may  be  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  general  tendency  of  «al« 
lies  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  but  motc^ 
perhaps  to  the  particular  direction  of  the  vaiiey,  by 
which  it  is  exposed  far  near  ten  hours  in  summer  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  cUoiatr* 
however,  even  in  summer,  is  very  variable.  Saussute 
states,  that  on  the  25lh  of  .July,  at  noon,  in  the  shade, 
the  thermometer  rose  to  Ij  degrees ;  while  on  the 
22d  of  the  same  month,  it  was  only  66 ;  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  there  was  a  strong  hoar  frost. 
The  fine  season  usually  commences  in  June,  and  ends 
in  September  ;  though  October,  and  even  November, 
are  sometimes  agreeable  months.  Winter,  in  gencnl, 
begins  in  November,  and  ends  in  May.  During  xJtok. 
time,  the  valley  is  completely  covered  with  snow  to 
a  considerable  depth  ;  the  nigh  is  are  clear;  and  the 
thermometer  often  falls  to  22  degrees  below  the  fives* 
ing  point.  While  this  dreary  season  continues,  the 
inhabitants  seldom  go  abroad,  tlie  women  occupy 
themselves  in  spinning,  and  the  meo  in  atteodiag  i» 
the  cattle. 

The  following  remarks  of  Saussore  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  length  and  severity 
of  the  winter,  "  I  arrived  at  Chamouni,"  says  hck 
><  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  found  the  whole  vaOrj 
covered  with  snow.  At  the  Priory  it  was  a  foot 
and  a  half  deep,  at  Argentiere  four  feet*  and  at  Tour 
twelve  feet.  The  heat  of  the  sun  softened  the  tooar 
in  the  day-time  ;  but  it  froze  again  during  the  night 
to  such  a  degree,  that  loaded  mules  passed  over  it 
without  leaving  any  impression  of  their  feet."  The 
appearance  of  the  valley  at  this  season  is  g^nd,  but  by 
no  means  interesting.  The  immense  space  between  tbc 
summits  of  the  mountains  and  the  bottom  of  the  vallap* 
presents  one  uniform  white  surface,  unbroken  cxont 
by  some  rocks,  whose  steep  sides  cannot  retain  the 
snow.  The  forests  have  a  greyish  hue,  and  the  Arvib 
which  winds  through  the  centre  of  the  vallry,  apfcan 
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^»  black  thread.  The  gUcierti,  which  add  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  when  the  valley  is 
clothed  in  green,  produce  no  effect  in  the  mid&t  of 
all  this  white ;  but  the  pyraroidB  of  ice,  whose  steep 
•ides  have  remained  bare,  appear  like  emeralds  under 
the"  fresh  white  snow  which  covers  their  summits. 
The  whole  prospect,  when  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
has,  with  all  its  grandeur  and  dazzling  light,  some- 
thing dead  and, melancholy.  The  severity  of  the 
winter,  and  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  which 
•carcely  allows  sufficient  time  for  the  labours  of  the 
field,  render  it  highly  important  to  hasten,  if  possible, 
the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  contrivance  used  for 
this  purpose  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  part  of 
the  valley,  is  both  simple  and  elegant,  and  attended 
with  small  expence.  It  consists  in  scattering  black 
earth  on  the  top  of  the  snow,  which,  by  absorbing 
more  of  the  sun's  rays  than  the  white  surface,  facili- 
tates the  clearing  of  the  fields,  and  advances  the  la- 
bours of  agriculture  about  three  weeks. 

Their  chief  crops  are  (lax,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and 
potatoes.     Flax  succeeds  better  in  the  valley  than 
•n  the  open  country,  and  the  potatoe  crop  is  uncom- 
lonly  productive.    No  wheat  is  sown  except  on  some 
[ioiall  spots  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  no  more 
>rn  is  raised  than  what  is  necessary  for  theconsump- 
ftion  of  the  inhabitants.     Their  principal  crop  is  hay 
Ibr  the  cattle  during  winter.     Every  proprietor  di- 
k«idcs  his  lands  into  two  equal  portions  ;  the  one  half 
"  >  laid  out  in  com  fields,  the  other  in  meadows.  This 
tngenoent  continues  for  six  years,  after  which  the 
I  »eadows  are  ploughed  up,  and  the  corn  fields  con- 
|*erted  into  meadow.     The  whole  of  the  bottom  of 
•the  valley  is  laid  out  in  this  manner-     But  the  chief 
■ource  of  their  wealth  arises   from  the  pasturages 
among  the  mountains.     The  wealthier  peasants  have 
meadows,    and    even   dwelling   houses   at   different 
heights.     They  live  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
during  winter  ;  but   at  the  approach  of  spring  they 
quit  tneir  winter  habitations,  and  ascend  gradually  to 
the  more  elevated  pasturages,  following  the  progress 
of  vegetation.     At  the  approach  of  autumn  they  re- 
descend  by  the   same  gradations,  and  thus  pass  the 
•ummer  in  a  pleasant  and  varied  style,  enjoying  a  per- 
petual  spring.     Besides  the  pasturages,  which  an? 
private  property,  there  are  others  common  to  all  the 
inhabitants  .of  the  valley.     These  commons  are  very 
[■▼aludble  to  the  middling  ranks  of  the  community  ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  poorer  sort, 
fcr  whose  benefit  they  are  chiefly  intended,  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage.     For  not  only  is 
money  required  to  purchase  cows,  but  it  is  also  ne- 
cwsary  to  have  the  means  of  supporting  them  during 
the   winter;    and   though   by  collecting   the   dried 
leaves  of  the  ash  tree,  and  by  cutting  hay  in  the  un- 
frequented parts  of  the  mountains,  it  is  possible  for 
one  man  to  maintain  a  single  cow  during  the  winter  ; 
yet  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the  advantage  gain- 
ed by  those  who  possess  a  few  acres  of  meadow  land, 
I  And  can  send  six  or  seven  cows  to  the  common  pas- 
,  tures.     Their  cattle,  as  we  formerly  observed,  is  the 
chief  source  of  their  wealth.     It  is  by  the  sale  of 
I  their  butter  and  cheese  that  they  are  furnished  with 
j'lhe  means  of  purchasing  foreign  luxuries,  and  those 
neceataries  and  conveniences  which  even  their  simple 
■tyle  of  life  requires.     Next  to  cheese,  the  moat  va- 
luable production  •(  the  valley  is  hooey.     It  is  of  a 


pure  white  colour,  ind  lias  a  brilUant  gnm  reicm-  ChaniOtfirj 
bling  sugar.  It  has  an  exquisite  taste,  and  an  aro-  ^^"V"^ 
matic  odour.  It  is  sold  in  little  barrels  which  cost  a 
crown  a  piece.  It  has  long  been  a  puzzling  enquiry 
how  the  honey  of  Chamouni  acquires  those  peculiar 
properties.  The  bees  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  the  hives  of  Chamouni  arc 
often  recruited  from  them,  and  yet,  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  valley,  the  honey  ib  not  distiuguisned 
by  any  of  those  peculiar  qualities.  Saussure  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  be  owing  to  the  larch  trees  which 
abound  in  Chamouni,  the  leaves  of  which  exude,  at 
certain  seasons,  a  kind  of  manna,  in  which  the  bees 
take  great  delight.  Though  the  profit  arising  from 
the  culture  of  bees  in  the  valley  is  very  considerable, 
yet  the  trouble  and  risk  are  proportionally  great,  ari- 
sing not  only  from  the  length  and  severity  of  the 
winter,  but  chiefly  from  the  too  early  appearance  of 
fine  weather,  which  tempts  the  bees  to  go  abroad  be- 
fore the  valley  is  cleared,  by  which  means  they  die 
among  the  snow,  or,  if  forciiily  detained,  destroy  one 
another  in  the  hive. 

Honey  is  perhaps  the  only  native  luxury  of  which 
Chamouni  can  boast.  Fruit  of  any  kind  is  rarely 
met  with,  and  the  vine  is  entirely  unknown.  The 
apples,  cherries,  and  plume,  which  grow  there,  are 
alt  of  the  wild  kind,  and  seldom  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  oak,  the  chesnut,  and  walnut  tree,  are  nerer 
seen.] 

The  population  of  the  valley  is  very  considerable 
for  its  extent.  If  we  were  to  judge,  however,  of  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  crowds  which 
appear  in  every  village  upon  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, 
we  should  form  rather  too  high  an  estimate  of  its  po- 
pulation, for,  on  those  occasion*,  every  male  person 
in  the  district  presents  himself,  in  the  expectation  of 
being  hired  as  a  guide.  The  valley  is  divided  into 
three  parishes  jOucnes,  in  the  south  west;  Argentiere, 
in  the  north  east ;  and  the  Priory  in  the  middle. 
Bdurrit,  who  visited  the  country  about  30  years  ago, 
gives  the  following  statement  of  the  populatron,  viz. 
300  in  the  district  of  Vaudagne,  lOUO  in  the  parish 
of  Ouches,  1200  in  the  Priory,  500  in  Argentiere. 
It  is  probable  that  since  that  period  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  has  considerably  increased,  for  even 
then  the  progress  of  population  was  very  discernible, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  great  influx  of  strangers  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  during  the  summer  months— a 
practice  which  had  begun  only  a  few  years  before 
Bourrit  wrote,  and  which,  it  is  likely,  has  since  that 
time  become  more  general,  unless  checked,  perhaps, 
by  the  present  disturbed  stale  of  the  continent.  The 
effect  of  these  visits  upon  the  industry  of  a  people 
secluded  from  the  world,  like  those  of  Chamouni, 
must  obviously  be  very  great,  not  only  by  circula- 
ting a  quantity  of  money,  and  exciting  a  new  demand 
for  the  productions  of  the  valley,  but  by  improving 
the  roads,  and  opening,  as  it  were,  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  foreign  countries.  Accordingly  Bourrit 
remarks,  that  those  who  a  few  years  prior  to  his  ar- 
rival had  only  three  or  four  hives  of  bees,  had  then 
40 ;  that  cheese  and  butter,  which  had  formerly  been 
made  for  home  consumption  only,  was  then  a  great 
article  of  exportation  ;  that  woods,  which  used  to  rot 
on  the  place  where  they  grew,  had  been  cut  down, 
and  the  land  cleared  ana  converted  into  corn  fields 
and   meadows;   that    small   and  verr   inconvenient 
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gCbancefy,  ly  redrM  the  injury,  and  refers  that  conscientious 
task  to  the  chancellor,  the  keeper  of  his  conscience. 
In  this  ordinary  court,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
"  is  kept  the  oficina  Jusiitia:,  from  which  issue  all 
original  writs  that  pasjt  the  great  seal,  all  commissions 
of  charitable  uses,  sewers,  bankruptcy,  idiotcy,  luna* 
cy,  and  the  like  ;  and  for  which  it  is  always  open  to 
the  subject,  who  may  there  at  any  time  demand  and 
have,  ex  (lebilojuttiiicet  any  writ  that  bis  occasions 
may  call  for*"  The  exiraordinorif  court,  on  the 
other  hand,  proceeding  by  the  rules  of  equity,  softens 
tlie  rigour,  but  by  no  means  opposes  the  spirit,  of 
the  common  law,  in  those  cases  where,  by  reason  of 
the  unavoidable  generahty  of  that  law,  manifest  in- 
justice would  rebuh  by  its  undistinguished  applica- 
tion. Accordingly,  this  court  interposes  in  all  cases 
of  frauds,  deceitful  or  rash  engagements,  &c.  which 
admit  not  of  remedy  at  common  law.  It  gives  relief 
in  the  case  of  minors,  against  as  well  as  for  them  ;  of 
married  women  pending  their  coverture,  and  in  cer- 
tain suits  at  their  instance  against  their  husbands ;  of 
breach  of  trust ;  loss  of  titles  to  lands,  &c. 

Without,  however,  attempting  to  elucidate  further 
the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  high  court,  or  to 
cQumerate  the  variety  of  pleas  to  which  it  >s  compe- 
tent, (a  task  which  has  puzzled  the  ablest  writers, 
even  when  free  to  investigate  the  subject  in  the  fullest 
manner,)  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two 
general  observations  on  this  and  other  courts  of  equi- 
ty, taken  from  a  modern  treatise  of  respectable  cna» 
racter.  '•  Early  in  the  history  of  our  juritfprudcrcc," 
savs  Mr  Mitford  in  his  work  on  the  Pleadings  in 
Chancery,  "  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  or- 
dinary courts  appears  to  have  been  incomplete.  To 
supply  the  defect,  the  courts  of  equity  have  gained  an 
establiflhment ;  assuming  the  power  of  enforcing  the 


principles  upon  which  the  ordinary  courts  klso  deddeii 
when  the  powers  of  those  courts,  or  their  modes  of 
proceeding,  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  of  pr^ 
venting  those  principle!,  when  enforced  by  the  ordi* 
nary  courts,  from  becoming,  contrary  to  the  purpote 
of  their  original  establishment,  instruments  oif  injus* 
tice  ;  and  of  deciding  on  principles  of  universal  jtss> 
ticc,  where  the  interference  of  a  court  of  judicature - 
is  necessary  to  prevent  a  wrong,  and  the  positive  Uw 
is  silent.  The  courts  of  equity  also  administer  to  tb« 
ends  of  justice,  by  removing  impediments  to  the  fair 
decision  of  a  question  in  other  courts ;  by  provi" 
ding  for  the  safety  of  property  m  dispute,  peodioe  a 
litigation  ;  by  restraining  the  assertion  of  doabuHl 
rights,  in  a  manner  productive  of  irreparable  damages 
by  preventing  injury  to  a  third  person  from  the 
doubtful  title  of  others  ;  and  by  putting  a  bound  !• 
veitatious  and  oppressive  Utigationi,  and  pi  even  tag. 
unnecessary  multiplicity  of  suits  ;  and,  without  pi»> 
nouncing  any  judgment  on  the  subject,  by  coapcU 
ling  a  discovery  which  may  enable  other  courts  tm 
give  their  judgment ;  and  by  preserving  testimoay, 
when  in  danger  of  being  lost,  before  the  matter  to 
which  it  relates  can  be  made  tiie  subject  of  judi- 
cial investigation.  This  establishnwnt  has  obtamed 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  our  judicial  policy  ; 
most  of  the  inferior  branches  of  that  systeoa  having 
their  peculiar  courts  of  equity,  (e.  g.  the  court  of  ex* 
chequer,  courts  of  H''ales,t.he  counties  palatine,  cinque 
ports,  £cc.)  and  the  court  of  chancery  a^somisg  a  ge^ 
ncral  jurisdiction  in  cases  which  are  not  withio  the 
bounds,  or  which  arc  beyond  the  powers  of  other  ji^ 
risdictions."  See  Tomlm's  Jacob's  Lam  Dtdiomtryi 
Blackstone's  Comm. ;  and  Mitford's  TreaOu.  m 
Pleadings  in  Chancery,  Sec,     (j.  b.) 


CHANCES. 


Chance'.  J.  TiiE  doctnne  of  chances,  considered  as  a  mathe. 
'""^  matical  theory,  treats  of  the  probability  of  the  hap- 
pening of  such  events  as  cannot  be  accurately  pre- 
dieted,  either  on  account  of  our  being  ignorant  of 
their  precise  causes,  or  else  because  the  number  of  cir- 
cumstances to  be  taken  into  account,  in  estimating 
the  effects  of  those  causes,  is  too  great  lobe  fully  com- 
prehended by  the  human  mind. 

This  theory  treats  particularly  of  the  chances  of 
play,  in  such  games  as  depend  on  circumstances  be- 
yond the  controul  of  the  players.  Of  this  nature 
are  lotteries,  and  all  games  depending  on  the  throw- 
ing of  dice,  or  shuffling  of  cards.  It  is  also  appUca- 
ble  to  certain  moral  and  political  events;  such  as  the 
credibility  of  human  testimony,  and  the  decision  of 
questions  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  but  one  of  its  most 
valuable  apphcatious  is  to  the  resolution  of  questions 
depending  on  the  probability  of  the  duration  of  hu- 
man life  ;  a  subject  which  is  become  of  the  highest 
importance  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  communities, 
00  account  of  the  great  number  of  life  insurances,  an- 
nuities depending  on  lives,  bene&t  societies,  Sec.  which 
are  now  so  common. 

2.  This  branch  of  the  mathematics  is  entirely  mo< 
dern,  it  having  been  first  cultivated  by  Pascal  and 
Fcrmat  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.     The 

1. 


following  problem  was  one  of  the  earliest  that  ci^t^ 
ged  Pascal's  attention,  and  was  proposed  by  bin  te 
Fermat :  "  Two  persons  sil  down  to  play  foe  •  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  and  agree,  that  he  who  first  gets 
three  games  shall  be  the  winner.  One  of  them  has 
got  two  games  and  the  other  one,  but  bein^  unwil- 
ling to  continue  their  play,  they  resolve  to  dinde  the 
stake  :  how  much  should  each  receive  ?'*  Femut 
resolved  the  problem  by  the  method  of  combinaUOOH 
but  Pascal  had  previously  found  out  iu  toltitioo  by 
a  different  method. 

3.  The  researches  of  these  tnathematicians  on  this 
subject  remained  for  many  years  among  their  papers  | 
and  in  that  interval  Huygens,  having  heard  proba- 
bly of  what  had  passed  between  them,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  composed  his  work,  £k 
raliociniii  in  Ludo  aUae,  which  Schooten  pubhshed 
for  the  liriit  time  in  1658,  at  the  end  of  his  Exercita' 
iiones  Mathanaticic.  The  rudiments  of  the  theoij 
were  here  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  ;  and  tw 
was  nearly  all  that  was  done  previous  to  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  ;  hardly  any  thing  having  bees 
added  during  the  remainder  of  it,  if  we  except  m  short 
paper  by  Saveur  on  tlie  game  of  Bastttte,  inserted  ia 
the  JouriuU  det  Satatts  (1679),  a  letter  on  the  gaae 
of  Tennis  by  an  anonymous  wnter,  and  another  tmH 
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anonynttoDS  tract  On  the  Lans^  Vhance,  published 

'    at  London  in  \69'2. 

^.  TKe  celebrated  James  BTnotilli  is  the  next  wri- 
ter whose  labours  require  to  he  particularlv  noticed. 
He  began  by  proposing  the  following  pn>blem  in  the 
Journal  des  Savons  for  1690:  *•  Two  persons,  A 
and  li,  play  with  a  die;  the  condition  is,  that  who- 
ever gets  a  certain  number  of  points  first  wins  the 
eame.  A  begins  by  throwing  the  die  once  ;  then  B 
throws  it  once.  A  next  throws  the  die  twice  ;  af- 
tcrwards  B  throws  it  twice  j  then  A  three  times,  and 
B  three  times  ;  and  so  on.  What  is  the  ratio  of  tl»eir 
respective  chances  of  winning  ?"  The  problem  re- 
mained without  an  answer,  until  its  ingenious  author 
gave  one  in  the  Leipjiic  Acts  for  IfiFK).  This  called 
the  attention  of  Leibnitz  to  the  same  subject,  who 
gave  also  a  solution  in  the  tame  Acts.  Bernoulli  was 
now  preparing  his  ytrs  Conjpcfandi,  a  work  which, 
besides  such  queitions  as  were  agitated  by  Pascal  and 
Format,  contains  a  multitude  of  others,  increasing  in 
difficulty.  He  has  also  attempted  to  apply  his  theory 
to  moral  and  political  events.  He  died,  huwcvir,  be- 
fore he  could  give  his  labours  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion he  wished  for  ;  and  they  did  not  appear  until 
the  year  1715,  when  they  were  publisljed  by  his  ne- 
phew Nicolas  BernouUi,  who  had  himself  treated  of 
the  same  theory  in  the  Ldpsk  Jets  for  1711,  m  a 
memoir  called  Sprcimina  artu  conjectandi  ad  quea- 
tionesjurii  applicnla. 

5.  In  the  interval  between  the  completion  of  James 
Bernoulli's  discoveries  and  their  publication,  the 
theory  of  chances  was  handled  by  two  excellent  ma' 
thematicians,  Moi'tmort  and  Dt  Moivre.  The  first 
of  these  turned  his  attention  to  tlie  subject,  with  a 
view  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  BernouUi's  labours, 
in  the  event  of  their  never  being,  published.  D« 
Moivre  began  by  communicating  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, in  1711,  a  memoir  entitled,  De  Mensura  sorlis. 
He  afterwards  published,  in  1716,  his  Doctrine  of 
Chances,  a  work  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject.  The 
best  edition  is  the  third,  printed  in  1756,  together 
witli  his  Treatise  of  Annuities  on  Lives.  His  Mis- 
celianea  Atiati^tica  also  contams  some  disquisitions 
on  the  same-  subject. 

6.  Mr  Thomas  Simpson  has  likewise  treated  of 
this  subject,  in  a  work  called  the  Nature  atid  Lama 
o^CAnnce,  first  published  in  174-0.  This  treatise  is 
concise,  and  at  the  same  time  perspicuous,  and,  like 
the  ingeniuuK  authors  other  writings,  is  remarkable 
for  its  originality. 

This  cunou'.  branch  of  science  has  also  been  more 
or  less  cultivated  by  most  of  the  eminent  mathcmati* 
cians  of  the  last  century;  as  by  John  Bernoulli,  Eu- 
ler,  Cramer,  D'Alcmbert,  Beguelm.  &c.  ;  and  at  a 
latter  period  by  Condorcet,  m  hia  Euai  sur  V appli- 
cation de  I'analt/se  aux  decitiona  qui  se  donnenl  a  la 
ptura/ite  des  voix. 

7.  The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  to 
qtiestions  connected  with  political  economy,  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  branch  of  this  theory.  The  sub- 
ject of  Life  Aunuiiies,  in  particular,  is  highly  im- 
portant. Van  Hudden,  and  the  celebrated  pensiona- 
ry of  Holland,  De  Witt,  appear  to  have  been  the 
earlitst  who  considered  it ;  and  Sir  William  Petty  al- 
•o  turned  his  attention  to  it,  but  withou;  any  degree 
of  success,  probably  on  account  of  his  waot  of  ma- 
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thematical  knowledge.  Dr  Halley  was  (he  first  who  Chance*, 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  its  improvement,  ""^^C^^ 
by  constructing  tables  of  th£  probability  of  human 
life,  from  a  comparison  of  the  bills  of  mortality  of 
Breslaw  in  Silesia.  De  Moivre  Carried  on  what  Dr 
Halloy  had  begun  ;  and  Simpson  greatly  contributed 
to  the  perfection  of  the  theory.  The  labotira  of 
Dodson,  the  friend  of  De  Moivre,  are  also  justly  en- 
titled to  notice;  in  his  Mntheintttical  liepositarj/,  the 
subject  of  annuities,  as  well  as  the  doctrnie  ot  chan- 
ces in  general,  are  treated  witli  great  clearness,  and 
in  a  manner  well  buitcd  to  persons  having  but  an  or- 
dinary share  of  mathem.itical  knowledge.  Indeed, 
we  have  freely  availed  ourselves  of  his  labours  in  the 
compilation  of  the  brief  view  we  here  give  of  the  sub- 
ject. • 

We  shall  now  explain  some  of  the  more  U8efu^ 
parts  of  this  theory,  and  exemplify  the  mode  of  rea- 
soning it  requires  by  a  series  of  problems. 

Problem  I. 

8.  Suppose  a  circular  piece  of  metal  having  two 
opposite  faces,  the  one  white  and  the  other  black,  is 
thrown  up,  in  order  to  see  which  of  its  faces  will  be 
upperTOSt  after  it  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  When,  if 
the  white  face  be  uppermost,  a  person  is  to  be  entit- 
led to  L.5,  or  any  other  sum  of  money;  it  is  requi- 
red to  determine,  before  the  event,  what  chance  or  , 
probability  that  person  has  of  receiving  the  L.5  ;  and 

what  sum  he  may  reasonably  expect  should  be  paid 
to  him,  in  consideration  of  resigning  his  chance  lo 
another  person  ? 

SotCTioN. — Since  by  supposition  there  is  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  the  metal  to  determine  one  face  to 
come  up  rather  than  the  other,  there  is  an  equal 
chance  for  the  appearance  of  either  face ;  or  in  other 
words,  there  is  one  chance  out  of  two  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  while  face.  Therefore,  the  proOalilify 
that  it  is  uppermost  may  be  expressed  by  the  fraction 
^.  And  if  any  other  person  should  be  willmg  to 
purchase  this  chance,  the  proprietor  may  reasonably 
expect  4-  of  L.5  in  consideration  of  his  reaigoing  his 
chance  thereof. 

Problem  IL 

9.  Suppose  there  are  three  cards,  each  of  different 
suits,  viz.  one  heart,  one  diamond,  and  one  club,  laid 
on  a  table  with  their  faces  downward^  out  of  which, 
if  a  person  at  one  trial  takes  the  heart,  he  is  to  be  en- 
titled to  L.5,  or  any  other  sum  of  money.  It  is  re- 
quired to  determine,  before  the  event,  what  chance 
or  probability  he  has  of  winning  and  missing  the  said 
L.5 ;  and  what  sum  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  be 
paid  tO' him,  in  consideration  of  his  resigning  his 
chance  to  another. 

SoLUTiON. — Since  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  external  appearance  of  the  cards  to  in- 
duce the  person  to  chouse  one  rather  than  another  ; 
and  since  he  is  to  have  but  one  choice,  it  follows  that 
he  has  but  one  chance  in  three  for  obtaining  thcmo^ 
ncy  :  therefore  the  probability  of  his  getting  it  mar' 
be  expressed  by  the  fraction  ^.  Again,,  since  two 
cards  remain  after  he  has  had  his  choice,  either  of 
which  may  be  the  heart,  there  are  two  chances  out 
of  three  that  he  will  miss  it ;  and  the  probability 
5  A 


Chance*,    thereof  may  be  expressed  by  tlie  fraction  |.    Lastly, 
"V*^   \%e  may  reasonably  expect  ^  of  L.  5  as  a  consideration 
for  transferring  his  chance  to  another. 

Problem  III. 
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10.  Suppose  that  there  arc  five  counters,  of  which 
four  areblack  and  one  white,  out  of  which,  being  mixed 
together,  a  person  blindfolded  is  to  draw  one,  and  is 
to  be  entitled  to  L.5,  or  any  other  sum  of  money,  if 
he  happens  to  draw  the  white  counter.  It  is  requi- 
red to  determine,  before  the  event,  what  chance  he 
has  of  winning  and  of  missing  the  said  L.5 ;  and  what 
sum  he  may  reasonably  expect,  upon  transferring  his 
chance  to  another. 

SoiA'TtoN. —  By  reasoning  in  this  as  in  the  two 
foregoing  problems,  it  will  appear,  that  the  person 
has  only  one  chance  in  five  of  obtaining  the  L.  5,  and 
four  chances  out  of  five  for  miksing  it ;  therefore,  the 
prubability  of  his  ubtaining  it  may  btr  expressed  by 
the  fraction  f  ;  and  the  probability  of  his  missing  it 
by  the  fraction  ^.  And  he  will  be  entitled  to  ^  of 
the  L,  5,  if  he  transfers  his  chance  to  another. 

Problem  IV. 

11.  Suppose  there  are  five  counters,  three  black, 
and  the  other  two  white  ;  out  of  which,  when  mixed 
together,  a  person  bhnd folded  is  to  draw  one,  and  is 
to  be  entitled  to  five  pounds,  or  any  other  sum,  if  he 
happens  to  draw  either  of  the  white  ones.  It  is  re» 
quired  to  determine,  before  the  event,  what  chance  or 
probability  he  has  of  winning,  and  missing,  the  said 
live  pounds;  and  what  sum  he  may  reasonably  expi-ct 
to  be  paid  to  him  for  resigning  \m  chance  m  atiother. 

SoLUTlOK.— In  this  case,  the  person  has  manifestly 
.only  two  chances  out  of  five  for  taking  a  white  coun- 
ter, and  three  for  taking  a  black  one  :  Therefore  the 
probability  of  winning  may  be  expressed  by  the  frac- 
tion f,  and  that  of  missing  by  the  fraction  }■  :  Also 
he  ought  to  receive  j  of  the  five  pounda  if  he  parti 
with  hit  chance  to  another. 

12.  What  has  been  said  in  these  four  problems 
concerning  cards,  counters,  &c,  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived to  extend  to  any  other  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  chance.  For  instance,  if,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  drawing  of  a  lottery,  there  should  remain 
in  one  wheel  five  tickets  or  numbers  only,  and  in  the 
other,  two  equal  prizes  and  three  blanks ;  then,  the 
possessor  of  one  of  these  tickets  would  be  exactly  in 
the  situation  of  the  person  mentioned  in  the  last  ques- 
tion. 

In  general,  if  the  number  of  blanks  in  a  lottery  be 
represented  by  m,  and  the  number  of  prizes  by  u, 
theo  the  probability  of  having  one  prize  with  one 

ticket  will  be  — -. — ;  and  the  probability  of  having 
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From  which  it  appears. 


a  blank 

m-^n 

I.  That  the  probability  of  (he  happening  of  any 
event,  cotuidered  as  resulting  from  chance,  may  be 
expretsed  by  a  fraction^  whose  numerator  is  the  num- 
ber of  chances  for  the  happening  of  the  event,  and  the 
denominator  ts  the  number  of  all  the  chances  wherefiy 
it  may  both  hapficn  and  fail.  And  the  probability  of 
such  an  event's  failing,  may  be  expressed  by  a  jrac- 
tion  nhote  nurmrator  is  the  number  of  chances  Jbr  its 


The  sum  of  the  two  fractions  rcj ' .       ' " .  ? 
probability  of  the  happening  and  (he  :  / 

ei'cnl  is  equal  to  unity:   Therefore,  when  one  vj  them\ 
is  given,  (he  o(her  may  befnund  by  subtraction, 

ill.  The  expectation,  that  is,  the  ium  rvhich  Ifi0 
person  who  has  a  chance  for  the  happening  of  an  rirwt 
is  entitled  to,  if  he  resign  his  chance  to  another,  ii  ml" 
ways  the  product  of  the  fraction  representing  the  pro- 
bahility  multiplied  into  the  sum  expected:  Therefore, 
if  that  sum  be  denoted  by  unity,  the  expectation  will 
be  denoted  by  the  probability  itself :  Or,  in  general, 
if  the  expectation  of  an  event  be  divided  by  the  value 
of  the  thing  expected,  the  quotient  will  expretl  the 
probability  of  the  event. 

Problem  V. 

13.  What  is  the  probability  that  a  person  pUyin^ 
with  a  single  die  throws  an  ace  each  time  for  t»o 
successive  throws  ? 

Solution. — Suppose  that  the  person  is  to  receive 
L.l,  provided  he  succeeds  in  throwing  an  ace  eacb 
time.    Now,  if  an  ace  were  to  come  up  the  first  time, 
then,  because  the  die  has  six  faces,  only  one  of  which 
is  favourable  to  him,  his  expectation  on   the  second 
throw  would  be  ^xL.l,  (Art.  12.)     But  we  mayj 
consider  the  first  event,  viz.  the  throwing  an  ace  thftj 
first  throw  a*  the  condition  of  obtaining   this 
^  X  L.  1  ;  and  the  probability  of  this  event  being  «Ia»^] 
^,  the  expectation  before  the  first  throw  must  iKCe^rl 
saril)  be  ^  X  J  X  L.  1,  (Art.  12.) ;  and  a»  in  thi«  cmbI 
the  probability  is  expressed  by  the  same  fraction  Ml 
the  expectation,  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ic* 
each  timr  for  two  successive  throws  i»  ^x|=t«'       | 

Corollary. — A.  it  is  evidently  the  same  whether  «^ 
single  ihe  be  thrown  twice  successively,  or  two  dice 
be  thrown  at  ouce ;    therefore,  the  prgbability  of  | 
throwing  two  aces  (or  any  given  face)  at  one  thro* 
with    two    diccj  is  also  expressed   by   the    frKtios 

Problem  VI. 

1*.  A  person  offers  to  lay  a  wager  of  L.l,  tkat 
out  of  a  purse  containing  m-^-n  counters,  wherrof  • 
are  black,  and  n  white,  he  will,  blindfolded,  at  ibc 
first  trial  draw  a  white  counter ;  and  also,  that  out ' 
of  another  purse  containing  M-f-N  counters,  where*, 
of  M  are  black,  and  N  white,  he  will  also  at  the  fir* ^ 
trial  draw  a  white  counter,  and  that  if  he  fails  in  ci»] 
ther  trial  his  wager  shall  be  lost.      It   is  required  («  I 
determine  the  probability  he  has  of  succeeding  ibcre-  ] 
in.  j 

SoLUTiqK. — If,  as  in  the  last  problem,  we  sup- . 
pose  he  has  already  succeeded  in  the  first  iniltj 
then  it  will  follow,  as  has  been  there  explained,  tfaaCj 

N  1 

his  expectation  on  the  second  will  be  ^^     |^xL.>»] 

or  simply  ^J^»     And  if,  as  b  the  same  probfc 
*^  '  M4.N 

we  consider  the  success  of  his  first  trial  as  the 

dition  of  obtaining  this  expectation,  then  its  prob*»J 

bilitv  will  be  —^  ;  which  multiplied  into  that  ei- 


for  the  probabiU 


.w  pectat.on»  wiU  give  ^^^^^^— 

ty  required.  Hence  it  appears,  iAof  the  probability 
of  the  happening  qftmo  tndependent  events  is  etfual  to 
the  product  ofMeprobabiiittet  of  their  happening  se- 
parately. 

Cor,  If  the  two  events  are  both  of  the  same  kind, 

then  the  probability  will  be  .  .-;. 

Problem  VII. 

15.  A  person  offers  to  lay  a  wager  of  L.1,  that 
out  of  a  purse  containing  m-\-n  counters,  of  which 
m  are  black,  and  n  white,  he  will  draw,  blindfolded, 
at  the  first  trial,  a  black  counter  \  and  also,  that  out 
oi  another  pnrse  containing  M  -|-  N  counters,  of  which 
M  are  black,  and  N  white,  he  will  also  draw  at  the 
first  trial  a  white  counter ;  and  if  either  experiment 
fail  he  is  to  lose  his  wager.  What  is  the  probability 
of  hjs  sucoeedinff  ? 

Solution.— By  reasoning  as  in  the  last  problem, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  probabiUty  is  expressed  by 

-        ^P  I  m'  ^^^  ""^  ^°^7  ^"^  understand  this 

problem  to  mean,  that  he  is  to  fail  of  drawing  a 
white  counter  at  the  first  tnal,  and  to  succeed  in  the 
second :  Now,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  white 

counter  the  first  trial  being  — ^--f  that  of  failing  will 
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bility  of  which  »  yX-ji  (Art.  14.);  therefore  the 

a      c 
▼alue  of  the  expectation  on  all  the  three  i>  "rX-jX 


beU 


ai-f-M 


,  (Art.  12.) ;  and  the  probability  of  suc- 

N 
oeedug  in  the  second  trial  being  n  j-i^  the  product 

of  these  two  fractions,'  or  \\^^^^  x»^7^*wiU 

be  the  probability  required,  (Art.  14.) 

In  lixe  manner  it  appears,  that  the  probability  of 
fiuhng  in  both  experiments  is  the  product  of  the  pro- 
babihties  of  their  ftilinsr  separately,  viz. 

Cor.  If  the  events  be  both  of  the  same  kind,  the 
probability  of  failing  in  the  first  trial,  and  succeeding 

in  the  aecood,  will  be  [\ \^  X  -~»  «»d  that 

\       m-\-n}    iR-^n 

of  Ruling  in  both  f  1 —     T"  )  * 

16.  We  may  deduce  the  probability  of  the  hap- 
penbo;  of  three  independent  events  from  that  of  two, 
and  t&  probability  of  four  fixmi  that  of  three,  and  so 
on,  by  reasoning  as  follows :  Suppose  that  the  re- 
cetving  of  a  sum  of  money,  as  L.1,  depends  on  the 
happening  of  three  events,  the  probabilities  of  which 


7 


X  L.  I,  and  the  probability  of  their  happening  is 


■g-X-3-Xj,(Art.l2.) 

In  general,  whatever  be  the  number  of  independent 
events,  the  probability  of  their  all  happening  is  e^wU 
to  the  continual  product  of  their  separate  prooabibtie*, 

Problek  VIII. 

^  17.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  with  a 
nnffle  die  one  ace,  or  more,  in  two  throws,  that  is, 
either  at  the  first  or  second  throw,  or  at  both  i 

Soi.uTioN.~-In  this  problem,  we  may  consider  the 
probabiUty  required  as  made  up  of  two  other  proba- 
bilities,  viz.  that  of  throwing  an  ace  at  the  first  throw, 
and  that  of  missing  it  at  the  first  throw,  and  throw- 
ing it  at  the  second :  Therefore,  if  we  estimate  these 
separately,  their  sum  vrill  be  the  probability  requi- 
red. 

In  order  to  render  the  conclusion  general,  let  6 
.(the  number  of  faces  of  the  die)  =:n.  Then  the 
probability  of  throwing  an  ace  at  the  first  throw  is 

— ;  and  that  of  missing  it,  1— — = .      Also 

the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  at  the  second 

throw  is  —  ;  and,  connecting  this  with  the  probabi- 

ft 

lity  of  missing  it  the  first  trial,  we  have  the  proba> 
biuty  of  missing  it  at  the  first  trial  and  throwing 

ft     1      1 
it  the  second,  expressed  by X— »  (Art.  14.) 


Therefore  the 
gii~-l_ii*-~(ii~l)' 


probability  required  is  — |- — ^zs 


II 


«»     "■         n*         -36* 

This  problem  may  also  be  resolved  by  considering, 
that  the  probability  of  missing  an  ace  twice,  together 
with  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  either  at  the 
first  or  second  throw,  must,  amount  to  certaiuty,  * 
which  is  measured  by  1  :  Therefore,  if  we  estimate 
the  former  of  these  probabiUties,  and  subtract  it 
from  unity,  the  remainder  must  be  the  btter.  Now, 
the  probability  of  missing  an  ace  at  the  first  throw  is 

— — ,  (Art.  12.)  and  the  prob^ihty  of  missing  it 
the  second  it  also  ;  therefore  the  probaSiHfy  of 


are 


I  -jrt  respectively. 


e 

events  had  actually  happened,  so  that  the  receiving 

of  the  sum  depended  on  the  third  event  only,  the 

^ue  of  the  expectation  on  that  event  would  be 

e 

•7XL.I,  (Art.  12.)    Therefore  vre  may  consider 

e 

*|r  X  L.1  *a  a  sum  to  be  received,  provided  the  two 

fiift  CTCBti  kippcB*    NoW|  we  may  regard  the  hap* 

4 


Then,  if  the  two  first  missbg  it  twice  is  f"  ^,"  ,  (Art.  14.)  ;  and  hence 
the  probability  of  throwing  it  once  at  least  in  two 
trials,  IS  1—  '^ — j^= '  .■    S  the  same  as  be- 


fore. 


Cor.   Hence  it  appeart,  that  the  probability  of 
throwing,  one  ace  or  more  at  a  single  throw  with  two 

dice,  i»        ^  ,     I  ,    For  it  ti  evidently  the  auoe 


^ 


CHANCES. 


f  hancet.    Vfheiker  we  tlirow  twice  (ucccBsively  with  one  die,  or 
occc  with  two  dice. 

Problem  IX. 

la.  What  is  the  probability  oF  throwing  an  ace, 
or  any  proposed  face  of  the  die,  in  three  throws, 
that  i«»  tithcr  at  the  first,  seconH,  or  third  tlirow  ? 

Solution. — The  probabihty  required  may  be  con- 
sideH d  as  composid  of  the  separate  prohabiJi'ies  of 
two  events,  viz.  Jir%t.,  of  the  probabihty  of  throw- 
ing  an  ace  either  at  the  first  or  second  throw  ;  and, 
tecotutlj/,  of  the  probabihty  of  missing  it  both  at  the 
bnl  and  second  throws,  and  throwing  it  at  the  third. 

The  probabihty  of  throwing  an  ace  in  two 
throws  ha<  been  found,  by  the  last  problem,  to  be 
fi      {^n       )   ^  ^^j  therefore   (Art.  14.)  the  proba- 

bility  of  missing  it  both  throws,  is  1— ^■    -^ 

—- j-^ .     Again,  the  probability  of  throwing  an 

•ce  at  the  third  throw,  ia  - }  and  consequently  the 
n 

probabihty  of  niissiag  it  the  first  two  throws,  and 

succeedincr   at  the  third,  i»  —  .  J --^  ^ p-*-. 

Adding  now  the  two  probabilities,  we  Have  the  pro- 
babihty required,  expr-ssed  by 

;,'_!  ,<_!)»      ( n—iy_  w>— («—!)> 

In  numbers  the  probability  is  ^-^ 

The  problem  may  also  be  resolved,  by  finding  the 
probability  of  mi&sing  an  ac^-  three  times  successively, 

which  will  be  -^^  .  -^^^  .   (Art.  .6  ),  and 


this  subtracted  from  unity,  gives  us  1— •  — -j— ^  s= 

— ~-^ —  for  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace 

once  or  more  in  three  throws,  as  before. 

Cor.— Hence  it  appears,  that  the  probability  of 
throwing  one  ace,  at  least,  by  three  dice,  at  one  single 

throw,  IS 5-~ S-. 

n' 

Problem  X. 

19.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  one  ace 
or  mi>re  in  m  throws,  m  being  put  for  toy  number 
whatever  ? 

SAonoN.— Following  the  second  mode  uf  solu- 
tion enipl  .yed  in  the  two  preceding  problem^,  we 
find  titat  the  probability  of  missing  an  ace  m  timet 
■ui cessively,  is  (by  Art.  16.) 

l^^i      ji—l      «— 1  ('•—1)"' 
.  .  . ,  .  (to  w  factors) =-i — -~-  % 

and   this   expression   subtracted    from  unity,   leave$ 
(«— ij"  _  n**— (n— iy" 

for  the  proKability  of  throwing  one  ace,  or  more,  in 
m  successive  tl'n>w9. 

Sor.»^The  lame  expreision  ii  the  measure  of  the 


probability  of  ihromiig  an  ace,  or  moret  witb  m  dice   Cb 

at  one  throw. 

Problem  XI. 

20.  What  is  the  probabihty  of  throwing  one  ace, 
and  no  more,  with  a  single  die,  in  two  throws  i 

Solution.— The  probabihty  ot  throwing  one  ace« 
or  more,  at  two  throws,  may  evidently  be  regarded 
as  the  sum  of  two  probdbilities,  viz. 

1st,  The  probabdity  of  throwing  one  ace  and  oo 
more. 

ifUy,  The  probability  of  throwing  two  aces. 

Therefore,  the  probabihty  oi  throwing  one  ace, 
and  no  more,  must  be  measured  by  the  dioerence  be* 
tween  the  probabihiy  of  throwing  one  ace  or  tnorr, 
and  the  probability  of  throwing  two  aces  at  two 
throws. 

Now,  the  first  of  the  two  latter  probabilities  it 

— ^ ^  (Art.  17.)   and  the  tecood  is  -,  (Art 

H  ft 

13.)  .ind  their  difference,  or  the  probability  reqoired, 

.     w'~(ft— I)*      I 2{»^])_5 

'*  a*  «»~       ii'~  ~18* 

Cor.  The  prob.ibihiy  of  throwing  one  ace,  and 
no  moie,  at  a  single  throw,  with  two  dice*  ia  alaa 

2("-0 
^^* 

Problem  XII. 

21.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  one  aee, 

and  tiu   uore,  in  three  throws  ? 

Sdl^  tion. —  This  probability  may  be  considered 
as  made  up  uf  two  probabihties,  viz.  that  of  throw- 
ing an  ace  at  the  first  throw,  and  missing  an  ace  at 
each  of  the  remaining  throws ;  and  that  of  mining 
an  ace  at  the  first  throw,  and  throwing  one  ace,  and 
no  more,  in  the  two  remaining  throws. 

To  esliuiate  these,  we  must  consider  that  the  pro* 

babiltty  of  throwing  an  ace  at  one  throw  ii  ^ ;  and 
that  of  missing  an  ace  in  two  successire  throws^  U 
= j-i-  (Art.  17.);     therefore  the  probability  of 

throwing  an  ace  at  the  fint  throw,  and  miasing  it  at 

I       (n      1 V 
the  second  and  third  throws,  is  -  .  ^ — g--  (Aft* 

Again,  the  probabihty  of  missing  an  ace  at  oM 

»— 1 
throw  is ;  and  that  of  throwing  one  ace,  aal 

2(ii— t)  ,- 
no  more,  in  two  successive  throws, is  ^  ■  ^   (Art. 

20. ) ;  therefore,  the  probability  of  missing  an  ace 
the  first  throw,  and  throwing  an  ace,  and  no  more,  iB 
the  two  remaining  throws,  i> 

"=1 .  !fcD  (A«.  14.)  ='('^7-!i'. 

Taking  now  the  sum  of  these  probabilities,  «e  hilt 
»»      "*■        »>      "       «» 
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incH.    for  the  probability  required,  which,  in  numbera,  is 
Y^-^  3X25_23 

216  "n' 

Cor.  The  probability  of  throwing  one  ace,  and  no 
more,  at  one  throw,  by  three  dice,  is  also  -^ — j— ^. 

Problem  XTII. 

22.  What  ia  the  probabilitv  of  throwing  one  ace, 
and  no  more,  in  four  throws  ? 

Solution. — This  probability  is  the  sum  of  the 
probability  of  throwing  an  ace  at  the  first  throw,  and 
missing  it  in  all  the  remaining  three  throws;  and  of 
the  probability  of  missing  an  ace  at  the  first  throw, 
and  throwing  one,  and  no  more,  in  the  three  remain- 
ing  throws. 

The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  at  one  throw 

is  - ;  and  that  of  missing  to  throw  an  ace,  in  three 


tuccessive  throws,  is 


(Art.  16.) ;  and  there- 


fore the  probability  of  throwing  au  ace  at  the  first 
throw,  and  missing  tt  in  the  three  following  throws,  is 
1      (,-!)»_    f,,l)i 

n  n'  H* 

Again,  the  probability  of  missing  to  throw  an  ace 
J-     1 
at  one  throw  is ,  and  that  of  throwing  one  ace, 

,  .     .  ...   8(»»— 1)* 

and  no  more,  u  three  succesMve  throws,  u  •■»  -^   ^ 

(Art.  21.);  and  therefore  the  probability  of  mis- 
ting an  ace  at  the  Rnt  throw,  and  throwing  one, 
and  no  more,  in  the  three  following  throws,  is 

n     '        «'■"»** 

Therefore,  the  probabflity  required  is 

(n— 1)1      3(ii~l)»_4(it--l)» 

»*      '*'       »«       ~       «♦ 

.  .4x125      125 

Inn«mber.,-j^g-  =  ^. 

Cor.  The  probability  of  throwing  one  ace,  and 
no  more,  with  font  dice,  at  a  tingle  throw,  i»  alto 

Problbm  XIV. 

S8.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  one  set, 
■nd  no  more,  in  m  throws,  m  being  any  number 
fHiatever^ 

SoLunoiTv— We  have  found  in  the  1 1th,  12th,  and 
I3th  proUens,  that  when  the  nduet  of  m  are^  8, 


and  4^  Aeo  the  probabilities  required  are 

g^''(-r')'...d  *<*-'>' 

respectivdy.    By  reasoning  as  in  these  problems,  we 
should  fiqa,  that  when  mzsS,  then  the  probability  it 

.■     .    Therefore,  attending  to  the  law  of  the 

formation  of  these  expretsions,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that, 
in  general,  the  prtd>ability  of  throwing  one  ace>  and 

flD  mor^  in  m  throwiy  it 


m 


fcir 


Cor.  The  same  formula  also  expresses  the  proba- 
bility of  throwing  a  single  ace  at  one  throw  with  m 
dice. 

Problem  XV. 

24.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  two  acet; 
or  more,  in  three  throws,  with  a  single  die  i 

SoLUTioK.--»Be8ide3  the  event  in  question,  there 
are  just  other  two  that  can  possibly  happen  :  either 
never  an  ace  will  come  up  in  the  three  throws  ;  or 
else  one,  and  no  more,  will  be  thrown.  These  three 
events,  then,  making  up  certainty,  the  sum  of  theif' 
probabilities  must  be  unity.  Therefore,  the  proba- 
bility required  will  be  found,  by  subtracting  the  other 
two  from  I. 

Now,  the  probability  of  throwing  never  an  ace  in 

three  throws  is  ^ — •  -    (Art.  16. );  and  the  probabili- 

r  L       .  ^  '  3(fi—l)»  ,^ 

ty  of  throwing  one  ace,  and  no  more,  is  -^ — j — '-  ( Art. 

23..-;   therefore,  the  probability  of  throwing  two 
aces,  or  more,  in  three  throws,  will  be 

....  .        .  216~125-<3X25      2 

which,  in  numbers,  » ^r^ = ^. 

Cor.  The  probability  of  throwing  two  aces,  or 
more,  at  one  throw,  with  three  dice,  is  expressed  by 
the  same  formula. 

Fboblkm  XVI. 

25.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwmg  ttro  tcec* 
or  more,  in  four  throws  ? 

SoLL'TioN.-^In  this  case  we  most  from  unity  sub- 

tract   >         ■  ,  the  probability  of  throwing  never  an 

ace  in  three  throws,  and  alto-^ — ^  -- ^,  the  probabili- 

ty  of  throwing  one  ace  only,  and  the  remainder, 

(n— 1)<      4(«^1)>      ««— (w—l)^— 4(it~l)» 
*~     «*      ■"       »♦       -  »<  ■ 

it  the  probability  required,  which,  in  numbers,  it 
19 
144* 

Cor.  The  tame  formula  expresses  the  probabilitj 
of  throwing  two  or  more  aces  at  one  throw  with  four 
dice^ 

Problem  XVII. 

26.  What  is  the  probdbility  of  throwing  twoacet, 
or  more,  in  m  throws,  with  a  ningle  die. 

Solution.— By  following  the  mode  of  reasoning 

emplo)  <1  111  Pr  b.  15.  and  16.  and  observing  the  law 

according  to  wiiich  the  n-tults  are  formed,  it  will 

appear,  that  as  being  any  iiumbtr  whafver,  the  pro- 

,   . .,.                  ..    .    »•— (is— l)-«-Hi<»i— 1)— ■ 
babihty  requved   is  ^ ^ ^ *■     • 

Cor.  The  probabil  ty  of  throwing  two  or  more 
aces,  with  m  dice,  at-oae  tbroW|  ia  expreated  by  tlM 
tame  number. 


Chancet. 


C  H  A  N  C  E^ 


(!hajice&. 
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27.  The  probability  of  throwing  two  acee,  and  no 
more,  in  three  throws,  ia  reouired. 

SoLUTtoN. — The  probability  of  throwing  two  aces 
or  more,  in  three  throws,  is  manifesitly  made  up  of 
the  probability  of  throwing  two  aces  and  no  more> 
and  of  the  probability  of  throwing  three  aces;  there- 
fore, if  from  the  first  of  these  we  subtract  the  third, 
the  remainder  must  be  the  second. 

The  probability  of  throwing  two  aces  or  more,  in 

three  throws,  IS i ^ i^ '-    (Art.   24-,) 

aod  the  probability  of  throwing  three  aces  is  -  ; 

therefore  the  probability  of  throwing  two  aces,  and 
no  more,  in  three  throws,  is 

n}^{n^]y—S{n~iy       1   _  3(/i^l) 

5 
which,  ID  numbers,  is  — . 

Cor.  The  same  formula  expresses  the  probability 
of  throwing  two  aces,  and  no  more,  with  three  dice^ 
at  one  throw. 

Problem  XIX. 

28.  The  probability  of  throwing  two  aces,  and  no 
more,  in  four  throws,  ia  required. 

Solution.— This  pjobability  may  be  considered 
as  composed  ol  the  probability  of  bringing  up  aa  ace 
the  first  throw,  and  only  one  ace  mure  in  the  three 
remaining  throws  ;  and  of  the  probability  of  missing 
an  ace  the  first  throw,  and  tlrrowing  two  aces,  and 
no  more,  in  the  rtmaiutug  throws. 
-  The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  the  first  throw 

is  — ;  and  that  of  throwinor  one  ace,  and  no  more,  in  the 

three  following,  is -^—^ — 1_  ^Art,  21.)}    therefore, 

the  lirst  of  the  two  probabilities  composing  that  re- 

...   1      3(a— 1)'      3(rt— 1)' 

quired, IB-  .  — s — — i-^— i-. 

^  n  B*  n* 

The  probability  of  missing  an  ace  the  first  throw  is 
— —  ;  and  that  of  throwing  two  aces,  and  no  more, 

in  the  remaining  throws,    is  -LZI_J  (Art.  27.); 

therefore,  the  second  of  the  two  probabilities  ia 
(b— 1)      3{n^l)  _3{n—l]* 
n         *        n'  n*       ' 

Therefore  the  probability  required  is 

a(n— 1)*      3(w— 1)'_6(;<— i)* 
n*        "^        n*       "        n*        ' 


rhich,  in  numbers,  is  ^ 


25 
216' 


Cor.— The  probability  of  throwing  two  aces  and 
no  more  at  om-  throw  with  four  dice,  is  expressed  by 
the  same  formula. 

Problem  XX. 

29.  The  probability  of  throwing  tWOaceS;  and  DO 
Jaore,  ia  fire  throws*  is  required. 


Proceeding  as  in  thelMtpremew,  the  proi 
of  throwing  an  ace  the  first  throw,  and  ouly  one  xnort 
in  the  four  remaining  throws,  will  be,  by  Art.  12  asd*^ 


22, 


4(»— !)»_  4(f 


-1)1 


«  «•  n' 

And  the  probability  of  missing  an  ace  the  first  throw, 
and  throwing  two  and  no  more  in  the  remainiD|r 
throws,  will  be,  by  Art.  12  and  28» 

n-l      6(n-iy^6(„-~\)  ^ 
n     '  n*  b' 

Therefore,  the  probability  of  throwing  two  ace9  and 
no  more  in  five  throws,  is 

io(«-iv. 


625 
3883* 


4(»^i ) i    6(>i—iy 

which,  expressed  in  numbers,  is 

Cor. — This  formula  expresses  also  the  probabilitj 
of  throwing  two  aces  at  one  throw  of  five  dice. 

Problem  XXI. 

30.  The  probability  of  throwing  two  ace8»  and  im 
more,  in  m  throws,  is  required. 

It  appears  from  the  solution  of  the  three  last  {HO* 
biems,  that  when  the  values  of  m  are  3,  4,  and  5,  the 

probabilities  in  question  are, 

1.2     »i   •     1.2        B*      *  1.2    B«         ' 

respectively.  Hence,  by  induction,  we  may  infrr, 
that  nt  being  any  number  whatever,  the  probabtluy 
required  is, 

m{m—l)  (n— l)"*-' 
1.2  H 

Cor,  This  formula  also  expresses  the  probability 
of  throwing  two  aces  and  oo  more  at  one  throw  witit 
vt  dice. 

Pkoblem  XX I  L 

31.  The  respective  probabilities  of  throwing  any 
number  of  points  with  two  dice,  arc  required 

SoiurroN. — It  will  appear  upon  consideratioo, 
that  2  p>)intti  and  12  points  can  each  be  thrown  in  uae 
way  only,  the  first  by  the  two  aces  coming  up,  mti 
the  second  by  the  two  sixes. 

That  3  and  1 1  may  each  be  thrown  in  two  wiyl, 
the  former  by  1,  2  and  2,  1,  and  the  btter  by  S>6 
and  6,  5.     In  like  manner,  4  and  10  may  each  cume 
up  m  three  ways,  5  and  9  in  four  ways,  6  and  B  ia 
five   ways,  and  7  in  six   ways.     Hence  the  wbok 
numberofchance.  is  2  +  4+6+8+ 10+6=36: 
And  the  probability  of  2  or  12  coming  \ip  Uxs 
The  probabihty  of  3  or  11   i*  -jV=tV 
The  probabihty  of  4  or  10  w  -J^=A 
The  probability  uf  5  or  9  is  ys=V 
The  probability  ot  6  or  8  is  -,.', 
And  the  probability  of  throwing  7  is  /5= j« 

Pboblem  XXUL 

32.  Suppose  two  heaps,  each  containing  b  co«a> 
ters,  whereol  a  arc  wliite  and  b  bUck.  Jf  a  penoa 
draws  a  couutcr  out  of  each  heap,  what  is  the  prab^ 


bility  tliat  he  draws  one  white  counter  and  no  more  ? 
Solution. — ^The  probability  of   his  drawing  a 
black  counter  out  of  the  first  heap,  and  a  white  coun- 
ter out  of  the  second,  is  (by  Art.  15.) 

(a  \  '      a     _     <ib     ^ 

And  the  probability  of  his  drawing  a  white  counter 
out  of  the  first  heap,  and  a  black  counter  out  of  the 

aecondy  is,  in  like  manner,  .  ^^'  Now  the  pro- 
bability required,  is  manifestly  the  sum  of  these  two : 
Therefore  its  measure  ts 


Cor.  If  a  and  b  represent  the  number  of  chances 
for  the  happening  and  failing  of  an  event  at  one  trial, 
then  every  chance  relating  to  two  such  events  that 
can  possibly  happen  in  two  trials,  may  be  expressed 
by  a  fraction,  whose  numerator  consists  of  one  or 
more  terms  of  the  second  power  of  the  binomial  a  4*6> 
and  whose  denominator  is  that  power  itself. 

For  instance,  the  probability  in  two  trials  of  the 
happening  of 
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Solution.— If  the  person  draws  a  black  ccuntcr 

.        b 
the  first  time,  the  probability  of  which  is  ^-7^, 

then  he  must  draw  two  white  counters  out  of  the  re- 
maining heaps,  the  probability  of  which  is  7^  ,  ^-r;; 

and  therefore  the  probability  of  succeeding  by  draw- 

.      b  a*  a*b 

ing  in  that  manner,  is  ^-p .  ^7^57=  (XpjJ* 

Again,  if  he  draws  a  white  counter  the  first  time, 
the  probability  of  which  is  —rj?,  then  he  must  draw 
only  one  white  counter  out  of  the  two  remaining 
heaps,  the  probability  of  which  is  /q  ■  5\«»(^^'^^') 
therefore  the  probability  of  succeeding  in  this  way,  is 

TJpt' {aJ^by  {a-^by 

bility  required,  is  manifestly  the  sum  of  these  two  \ 
,      ,       .    .       o»6     ,     2a»4         Sa»* 
therefore  it  is  v_  .  ijrA 


Chances. 


Twocrents, 
Only  one  of  them, 
Neither  of  them, 


\t\ 


a' 

(M3) 


Prob.  6. 
Prob.  28. 
Prob.  7. 


The  sum  of  these  three  probabilities  is  manifestly 
unity,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Aeain,  the  probability  of  both  the  events  happen* 
ing,  18 

o»+2aJ  _(a+6)'— y 

JT^by   -     (a+6)»   * 
and  the  probability  that  both  will  not  happen,  is 
2ab+b*      (<i4.&)»-wi» 
■       (a+6)*-    {a+Fy— 

Problkm  XXIV. 

S3.  Suppose  three  heaps,  each  containing  a  white 
and  b  black  counters,  and  that  a  person  draws  one 
out  of  each,  what  probability  is  there  that  they  shall 
be  aU  white  ? 

SoLCTioif .~-If  he  draws  a  white  counter  out  of 

the  first  heap,  the  probability  of  which  is  ;, 

then,  he  most  draw  two  white  counters  also  out  of 
the  remaining  heaps,  the  probability  of  which  ia 


•7 — TSTi ;  but  neither  of  these  events  will  be  effecto- 
al  without  the  happening  of  the  other,  and  therefore 

4^  •  (Zrpjp  =  (4^3  *"1  ^^  '^^^  probability 
required. 

Cor.  In  like  manner,  the  probability  of  drawing 
three  black  counters,  or  of  failing  to  draw  a  white 

one  at  each  attempt,  is  ;  ■.  ,i,. 
(0+6)3 

Problbm  XXV. 

^.  The  same  things  being  supposed  aa  in  the  last 
problem,  what  is  the  probabihty  that  two  of  the 
ctiunten  drawn  and  no  more  shall  be  white  ? 


(fl+A)»^(a+4V-(a+6)» 
Cor.   As  the  probability  of  drawing  two  whitfc 
counters  or  more,  is  the    sum    of   the    probabih- 
ties  investigated  in  the  two  last  problems,  it  will  be 
di.\.Sa*b 
(«+i)3' 

Problem  XXVI. 

35.  The  same  things  being  suiu)osed  as  in  the  two 
last  questions,  what  is  the  probability  that  one  wlute 
counter  and  no  more  shall  be  drawn  ? 

Solution.— If  he  draws  a  white  counter  the  first 
time,  then  at  the  other  two  trials  he  qaust  draw  two 
black  ones,  the  probability  of  doing  both  of  which  is 

a     __6^ 06* 

o+S*  (fl+6)»"-(a+6)3' 

If  he  draws  a  black  counter  the  first  time,  then  at 
the  other  two  trials  he  must  draw  one  black  and 
one  white  counter,  the  probability  of  doing  which  is 

b         2ab  _  gfl** 
a+6-(a+6)»~(fl+6)3* 

Therefore  the  probability  required  will  be, 
aft*  flab*        3a6* 

(0+6)3"*"  (o+6)3-(a+*)3* 
Cor.  1.  The  probability  of  drawing  either  one  or 
two  white  counters,  will  be 

3a'6  3a6»         3o6 

/a+6)3+(a+6)J-(a+6)»* 
Cor.  2.    The  prol^bility  of  drawing  either  on<^ 
two,  or  three  white  counters,  is 

a3  3a»6     .    3o6*    _(a+6)»— 6» 


+ 


(a+6)3 +(0+6)3 "^  (S+^" 

Cor.  3.  The  probability  of  drawing  none,  or  at 

,.  .    Sa6»+6» 

most  but  one  white  counter,  is  -7 — r-jxr- 

(a+6)» 

Car.  4.    The  probability  of  drawing  none,  one, 
or  at  most  but  two  white  counters,  is 


(a+6)3— o» 


(0+6)3 

Cor.  5.  Hence  it  appears,  that  one  or  more  of  the 
terms  of  the  binomial  a +6,  raised  to  the  third  power, 
vill  be  the  numerators  of  fractions  which  express  the 
probabilities  of  all  the  varieties  that  can  poesiblv  hap- 
pen in  three  trials  concerning  events,  the  numoer  of 
chancet  for  the  happening  or  failiqg  of  whkh  are  a 


74^^ 

CUsnrcJ.     and  0  reip«ctvely ;  and  tTiat  the  common  denomina- 
tor of  all  the  fractions  will  be  (fl-f-^)'* 

For  instance,  the  probability  in  three  trials  of  the 
happening  of 


E 


•is< 


Prob.  24. 


Prob.  25. 


Prob.  26. 


Cor.  to  Prob.  2*. 


r 
r 


The  three  events, 
Only  two  of  them, 
Only  one  of  them> 

Neither  of  them,  .     t-ty^^ 

The  sum  of  these  four  probabihiiea  is  evidently 
unity,  as  it  ought  to  be, 

36.  Supposing  a  to  express  the  number  of  chances 
for  the  happening  of  an  event,  and  b  for  the  chances 
of  its  failing,  then  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
problems,  ttiat  every  question  that  can  possibly  be 
proposed  respecting  the  happening  or  failing  of  any 
number  of  such  events  in  m  trials,  will  be  answered 
by  nneans  of  one  or  more  terms  of  the  developement 
of  ('a-4*^)'">  as  anumcrator,  and  the  whole  expression, 
as  a  denominator.     In  particular, 

Ist,  The  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  m 

o" 
events,  will  be  -; — r-r^. 
{a-\-by 

The  probability  of  the  happening  of  m — 1  of  the 

events,  will  be 

m      fl"^'  6 

The  probability  of  the  happening  of  »»— 2  of  the 
events,  will  be 

m(m — 1)     <!*—'&* 
1  .       2     (a  +  A)** 
And,  in  general,  the  probability  of  the  happening 
of  m — n  of  the  events,  will  be 

v^{m~}){m-^2)  .  .  .  (w— «+l)  af^A" 
1  .    2    .   S      ....        H  {a^by* 

the  factors  in  the  numerator  being  continued  until 
their  number  be  n  ;  and  the  same  inlhe denominator. 
2d,  The  probability  of  the  happening  of  »i,  m* — 1, 
m — 2t  or,  at  fewest,  of  but  [m — n),  such  events  will 
be, 

{a-\-b)„ 
the  numerator   of  the    fraction  being   supposed  to 
consist  of  n  4- 1  terrn^. 

And  the  probability  of  the  happeoing  of  at  least 
one  such  event,  will  be 

{a^b)'—b* 
(a-^b}>» 
Sd,  The  probability  of  the  happening  of  neither, 
or  but  one,  or  two,  or  at  most,  of  but  »,  such  events 
will  be, 

*"4^*"^  o-i-T-^-S—   A'^  «  -Hp^-^^j —  i^-JflJ^.  See. 

the    numerator  of  which  fraction  consists  of  n-^1 
terms. 

And  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  at  moat 
but  m— 1,  such  events  will  be. 


■  w 


Problem  XXVII. 


37.  Suppose  a  lottery,  in  which  the  number  of 
prizes  is  ti>  the  number  of  blanks  as  1  to  39 ;  how 
many  tickets  must  be  purchased,  that  the  buyer  ouy 
have  an  equal  chance  for  one  or  more  prizes  ? 

Solution. — The  probability  of  having  one  pvtz«' 
or  more  in  >h  tickets,  in  a  lottery  wherem  the  prices- 
are  to  the  blanks  as  1  to  39,  is  the  same  with  that  of 
throwing  one  ace  or  more  in  m  tliruws,  with  a  die 
that  has  1  +  39=  10 faces.  Therefore,  putting 40=«i», 

n*" (tt \\ 

this  probability  will  (by  Prob-  X.)  be,  >     — t, 

which,    by    putting    1  =  0,    and    39  =  b,    if   »\$o- 

{ii-{.b)"'      ' 

And  the  probability  of  missing,  is  ,    tj\m'      ®'*' 

by  hypothesis,  there  is  to  be  an  equal  chance  of  the 
having  or  missing  one  or  more  prizes.  Now,  if  the- 
certainty  of  the  having  or  missing  one  or  more  prizes 
be  denoted  by  unity,  then  the  probabihties  of  an  equal- 
chance,  for  having  or  missing  one  or  more  of  then* 
will  each  of  them  be  denoted  by  ». 

Therefore  (4±*):-:^=-JL.  =  i; 
whence  26"'^  o-j-o)'"; 
which  in  lugarithms  will  be, 

log.  2-f-'n  log.i=:f«log.  (n  +  6)  : 

.  ,  log.  2. 

and  hence,  mz^-r-f — TTn — i Z* 

log.  (rt  +  6)— log.i 

Now,  log.  «=.  30103,  and  log.  (<i-|-6)=log.  «► 
=  1.60206,  and  log.  ^=:log.  39=1.59106  ;  therrfort 

m==  —       =27.36.     By  which  it  appeara,  tkii  tkt 

number  of  tickets  must  be  greater  than  27. 


Problem  XXVIII. 

58.  In  a  pack  of  26  cards,  IS  of  which  are  black, 
and  13  red,  if  m  cards  be  dealt,  how  many  is  there  aa 
equal  chance  of  being  red  ? 

SoLUTiox. — If  the  number  of  chances  for  thehap* 
pening  of  the  event  be  denoted  by  a,  and  those  lor 

i"" 
its  failing  by  A,  then  (by  Art.  36.)  ..  is  the 

probability  of  its  not  happening  once  in  m  triola.    la 

like  manner, — r^— — — — will  express  the  probabv 

lity  of  its  not  happening  twice  in  m  trials  ;  and 
m(m—\ ) , 

(A+a)"-  ' 

expresses  the  probability  of  its  not  hapj>eninp  thner  ;« 
and  so  on.     And  because  the  qucntion  '  liow 

many  times  the  event  will  happen  in  m  .  i.  an 

equity  of  chance,  it  will  luUuw,  that  when  the  c«aA 

A* 
ia  to  happen  once,  then        ■  /v«>~^'  (See Art. 37.) 

,     .      .   .       ,                .        .       A"-fmA— *a     , 
and  when  it  is  to  happen  twice,  then •»! 

and  when  it  is  to  happen  thrice,  then 


(A+«) 


^f^— »•• 
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I 


I 


I 


"  (6+0)"  ~ 


T   » 


or  ft-  =i(b+a)''; 


kc. 


«cc. 


1+M, 


Hence  it  app«are,  that  the  number  of  terms  which  Chancei. 
mu»t  be  added  together  to  make  4(6+0)  ,  is  the  '^^'Y""^ 
an«wcr  to  the   question.     This  being  preimaedi  let 

a :  6  ::  1  : /) ;  then  y= — ;   therefore,  by  »ub>titutio^y 

the  abore  exprcBsions,  will  become^ 


I        13 


ficc 


Now  in  the  prcient  question,  where  fl=6,  we  have 

|>=  1,  therefore  MH — J  =(1  +  1)'";  but  in  the  de- 

Telupement  of  this  quantity,  the  terms  equally  diatint 
from  either  eitremity  are  equal,  therefore  i(l  +  1)"* 
will  coutisi  of  half  the  terms  io  (14-1)"*  ;  and  aa  the 
whole  oumher  of  terma  is  m  + 1»  therefore  the  answer 

wiU  be  "•  +  ?•. 

Cor.  If  r  represent  the  number  of  times  that  the 
proposed  evetit  is  to  happen,  then,  when  there  is 
MD  eq'jality  of  chance  for  its  happening  or  failing, 

w  + 1 

»*=  —~—  by  the  problem.    Therefore  m,  the  number 

of  triali  iu  which  it  will  be  an  equal  chance,  whether 
the  event  shall  happen  or  not,  will  be2r — 1. 

And  therefore  in  a  lottery,  in  which  the  number 
of  prizes  is  equal  to  the  number  of  blanks,  if  it  be  re* 
(Quired  to  know  how  many  tickets  should  be  bought, 
io  order  to  have  r  or  more  prizes,  the  answer  will  be 
2r-^l  tickets;  that  is,  in  order  to  have  an  equal 
chance  for  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  or  more  prizes,  there 
«hould  be  bought  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.  tickets. 


&c. 


'cess,  but  in  this  we  cannot  find  it  otherwise  than  \>y 
trials.    The  manner  of  proceeding  may  be  as  follows. 
(1.)  Whenm=l,thenH4)'"=0-75; 
and  when  m=2,  |(|)«=:I.I25. 

Now  the  first  term  of  the  series 


,^.^,H.«!t=L 


&C. 


Problem  XXIX. 


39.  In  a  pack  of  39  cards,  consisting  of  13  hearts, 
13  spades,  and  13  clubs,  if  m  cards  be  dealt  to  any 
one,  how  many  may  he,  on  an  equality  of  chance,  ex- 
pect to  be  hearts  i 

Solution. — If  a,  b,  and  p^  represent  the  same  as 
in  last  problem,  and  r  be  the  number  required  \  then 
because  thtre  are  two  chances  for  a  black  card  to  be 
dealt,  and  but  one  for  a  red  card,  we  have  £=2  and 
«=1,  and  consequently  ^=2.     Therefore 

\{^-^ ]  =^(1)",  and  in  this  case 

14.!!!.    \  i  «"("'— 0    I    .  «(wi— l)(7n— 3)  ^    . 

&c.   (to  r  terms)  =|(J^W, 

The  whole  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  now  redu- 
ced to  the  finding  of  r,  the  number  of  terms  of  the 
series  that  must  be  added  together  to  make  ^  (i)". 
Now  in  the  last  problem  we  found  r  by  a  direct  pro- 

vol.  V.  PAAT  It.  .'7     '     '"  '  • 


1.2      * 
is  manifestly  greater  than  the  former  of  these  num- 
bers, but  less  than  the  latter ;  hence  it  appears,  that, 
when  m=:l,  then  1  term  is  greater  than  !^{k)'*t 
when  f)«=:2,  then  1  term  is  less  than  i(4)'"- 
(2.)  Again,  if  »w=*,  then  A  (4^) •"=2.53,  ficc. 
andif«i=5,  ia)-=3.79,  &c. 

(Here  the  values  of  4(4^)"*  are  only  found  to  two  pla- 
ces of  decimals,  these  being  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose ^  and  to  facilitate  the  operations,  the  calcula- 
tions may  be  made  by  logarithms.)  Taking  now 
two  terms  of  the  series,  we  have 

l-|.4xi*3}  and  l+5xi=3.5. 
Hence  it  appears,  that 

when  m—i,  then  2  terms  are  greater  than  i(i)*» 
when  TM=5,  2  term*  are  less        than  |  (l)"* 

(3.)   ifm=7,  thenA(|)*=  8.6*,  &c. 
andifm=8,  4(l.)'"=i2.31,  &c. 

Now,  taking  three  terms  of  the  series,  we  hare 

l+7Xi  +  j^Xi=9.75,  &c. 

i+8x4+J-^xi=i2.o.  &c.  *Hi 

Hence  it  appears,  that 

when  w=s7,  then  3  terms  are  greater  than 

when  T«=8,  3  terms  are  less        than 

(4-. )   By  a  like  mode  of  proceeding  we  find, 
king  four  terms  of  the  series,  that 
when  wi=rlO,  then  4  terms  are  greater  than  AU)"**- 
whrii  fn=ll,  ♦  term*  are  less        than  l(t)*» 

and  in  general,  putting  x  for  any  number  whalrfer^ 
when  m  is 

{"J.' }",:: '+"""' {f.r'}  ""-*(*)"• 

Bui  when  the  chances  for  the  event's  not  happening 
r  tunes  in  m  trials,  (which  arc  expressed  by  the  se- 
ries,) arc  less  than  \  the  power  j  then  the  chances 
for  its  happening  must  be  greater  than  that  number. 
Therefore,  when  m=3jr-f  S.there  will  be  more  than  u 
5b 
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equal  chance  for  the  event's  happening  (  j+ 1 )  times. 
Let  us  now  put  r=:jr-|-lj  then  j=r — 1  ;  and  since 
m=3x+2,  therefore  m=3(r— I) +2=r3r—l,  and 

rss  -~—.     That  is,  if  m  cards  be  dealt,  it  is  more 

than  an  equal  chance  that  there*  should  be  — ^-— 

hearts. 

Cor.  Because  m=3r — 1,  therefore,  if  in  a  lotte- 
ry containing  two  blanks  to  a  prize,  it  be  required  to 
know  how  many  tickets  should  be  bought  ui  order 
to  have  an  equal  chance  for  r  priaes,  the  answer  will 
be  3r — 1  tickets ;  that  is,  in  order  to  have  an  equal 
chance  for  obtaining  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  prizes,  there 
must  be  bought  2,  5,  8,  11,  14.  &c.  tickets. 

Problem  XXX. 

iO.  Id  a  pack  of  52  cards,  consisting  of  13  of 
each  suit,  if^m  cards  be  dealt  to  me,  how  many  may 
J,  on  an  equality  of  chance,  expect  to  be  trumps  ? 

Solution. — The  sanae  symbols  being  retained  as 
in  the  two  last  problems,  then  because  there  are  three 
•uits  of  blapks  (o  one  suit  of  prizes,  (or  trumps,) 

*=-3  and  fl=l.    Therefore  j5=3;  and  ^M  +— ) 

=3^(4)'".     And  m  this  case, 

1+7  .  l+^^^^f^-f+.fi'c.  (torterni»)=Ktr- 

Here,  as  in  tlie  last  problem,  we  must  determine  r 
by  repeated  trials.  Accordingly,  by  proceeding  as 
in  that  problem,  we  shall  liud  that  when 
"^2  1  then  one  term  ("greater "J  , 
of  the  series  is  \  less  j 
"greater' 
less 

greater 
less 


n 


w 


then  2  terms 

are 
then  3  terras 

are 
then  4  terms 

are 


J  greater 
^less 


id)". 


Therefore,  in  general,  when 

«^-il'tt\  \^'="'+'   IP^^^^Ithan^l)-. 
l^^x-f-SJ     terms  are    Jlesser    y  s  \T/ 

Therefore,  when  ni=r4x-^3,  there  will  be  some- 
thing ntore  than  an  equal  chance  of  the  event's  hap^ 
pening  n-J-l  times.  Now,  eince  msl-JC-l- 5,  there- 
fore *  =  — : — -     And  since  r  =  x  +  I ,    therefore 


4 
;-=r— I ;  heoce  r— 1~ 


f)*— 5 


and  r= 


M4.I 


That 


4    '  4 

is,  if  m  cards  are  dealt,^  it  wiU  be  mere  than  an  equal 

trumps.     Therefore, 


chance  that  there  will  be  ■ 


in  the  game  of  whist,  where  13  cards  are  dealt,  there 
is  more  than  an-equal  chance  for  any  particular  person 


.     ,      13+1       14 
baving  — 2 —  —  *7"  trumps. 


And  since  this  is  more 


than  an  equal  chance,  if  any  player  have  but  three 
t/umpSt  or  lesSj  he  may  justly  conclude  that  his  part" 
aer  has  four  trumps,  or  more. 

M— 3 

Cor,     Since  r— 1=  — — ,  therefore  wi  :=  4  r —  1  ; 
4 

Hence  it  follows,  that  in  a  lottery  where  there  are 

three  blanks  to  a  prize,  if  it  be  required  to  know  how 

^any  tickets  should  be  )}ought  in  order  to  have  r 


prizes,  the  answer  will  be  ir—1  tickets ;  thof ,  in  or. 
der  to  have  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  Ac.  prizes,  there  rnust  be 
bought  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  Ac.  tickets. 


Problem  XXXL 

41,  In  a  lottery  which  has  four  blanks  to  a  price, 
if  a  persOQ  purchase  ui  tickets,  how  many  prizes  may 
he  expect,  on  an  equality  of  chance  ? 

Solution. — The  same  symbols  being  retained  at 
before,  we  have,  in  this  case,  6=4  and  a=l :  and 

hence  p=^,  and  j/l  ^—Y-^  (i)-      Thetcfcre 

in  this  case  we  must  find  r  the  number  of  terms  of 
the  series 

m  m{m—})  ,        »i(»i^l)(>ii^2)  . 

1  +  J •  4  +      1.2"^  +       1   .  2  .  S      ^  +  *^* 
the  sum  of  which  is  ^{|-)"». 

By  proceeding  as  in  Prob.  XXIX.  it  will  be  fbttod 
by  trials,  that  when 
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then  one  term  ("greater' 
of  the  series  is  \h$i 
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then  2  terms  ("greater  1 

are  llcss 

then  3  terms  f  greater' 

are  lless 

then  4  terms  f  greater" 

are  J^tess 
^herefore,  in  general,  wlicn 

Therefore,  when  »»i=  5x4-4,  there  will  be  some- 
thing more  than  an  equal  chance  of  the  required  e& 
feet's  happening  x-{-  1  times. 

And  since  ffl=5x4-4,  therefore  f:=— ^^-;   ab* 

5 

since  r=x  4- 1,  therefore  x^r— I^hence  r^^lss — r-  , 


7n  = 


and 


_,,  m  +  1 

That  10,  — ■' —  prizes  may,  00  aa 


equality  of  chance,  be  expected  in  m  tickets. 

m — 4 

Cor.     Since  r—  1  ^  — - — ,  therefore  m^^S/"-— 4. 

& 

Hence  it  appears,^  that  in  such  a  lottery,  in  order  to 
have  an  equal  chance  for  r  prizes,  there  must  be  pur- 
chased 5r — 1  tickets ;  that  is,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  pri- 
zes require  4,  9,  14,  19,  24,  &c.  tickets. 

Problem  XXXII. 

4S.  If  a  person  playing  with  a  single  die  detemanb 
to  cast  it  m  times,  how  many  times  out  of  that  aun. 
ber  may  he,  on  an  equality  of  chance,  undertake  to 
cast  an  ace«  Or,  (  which  is  the  same  thing, )  if  he  cast 
m  dice  at  once,  how  many  of  them  may  he,  ofl  ift 
equality  of  chance,  expect  to  be  aces? 

Solution. — Retaining  the  same  syraboU,  ia  tina 

case,  6=5,  a— 2,  />=:5,  and  ^n^-— J   =j  ^  (•)•, 

We  must  now  6nd  r  the  number  of  terms  of  the  le- 
ries 

rti.      w(m^l)          n;(m— l)(w— 2) 
^+1^+     i.2    ^+      1  .  «  ,  » rrr+^M' 

which  are  equivalent  to  ^  (D*.  ^ 


Bf  proceeding  as  in  the  foregoing  problcmi>  it 
will  appear,  that  when 

then  one  term 

of  the  scries  i» 

then  2  terms 


f  greater 
l^less 


iCrr- 


are 
then  3  tarma 

are 
then  4  terms 
are 
So  that,  in  general,  when 

thenx+l    fpMterj^j^^^^.j,^ 
terms  are     I  less       J  -  ^ '  ' 

Therefore,  when  m^6x-\-i,  there  will  be  some- 
thing more  than  an  equal  cliance  of  the  required  ef- 
fect's happening  j-4~  '  tiroes.    And  since  w=:6x4-4| 

thercforcr=— -— .     Also,  sincer=x4-I)  therefore 


»i— 4- 


and  r= 


vi  +  2 


ar:-r — 1  ;  hence  r — 1=     ^    ' q 

Hence  it  appears,  that  in  a  lottery  in  which  there 
are  6ve  blanks  to  one  prize,  if  m  tickets  arc  bought, 

then  on  an  equality  of  chance,  —5—  prizes  may  be 

expected. 

Cor.     Since  r-^lzz—^—,    therefore  tfizrSr— 2. 
6 

Whence  it  appears,  that  if  it  be  required  to  know 
how  many  tickets  should  br  purchased  in  such  a  lot- 
tery,  in  order,  on  an  equality  of  chance,  to  expect  r 
prizes ;  the  answer  will  be  6r — 2.  Therefore,  in  or- 
der to  have  1,  2,  3,  4,  5>  &c.  prizes,  there  should  be 
purchased  4,  10,  16,  22,  28,  &c.  tickets. 

Problem  XXXIII. 

43.  In  a  lottery  where  the  number  of  blanks  is  to 
the  number  of  prizes  as  &  to  a  ;  how  many  tickets 
must  be  purchased  to  procure  an  equal  chance  for  p 
or  more  prizes  ? 

Sllutiox.— From  a  careful  observation  of  the  co- 
rollanes  to  the  fivi-  preceding  problems,  it  will  ap- 

Eear.  that  the  series  which  in  each  expresses  the  num- 
er  of  tickets  that  ought  to  be  purchased,  in  order 
to  procure  an  equaUty  of  chance  for  the  having  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5.  &c.  prizes,  do  severally  differ  by  2,  S,  4,  .5, 
6,  which,  in  each  separate  question,  ii  the  number  of 
blanks  -|-I,  or  (Bincc  there  is  supposed  only  one 
prize  to  a  certain  number  of  blanks)  the  number  of 
chances  which  one  ticket  has  of  being  either  a  blank 
or  a  prize.     Thus  in  corollary  to  Prob. 
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Therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  the  same  thing 
will  happm  in  all  succeedmg  questions  of  this  sort ; 
and  contequently,  that  if  the  first  term  of  the  scries 
can  be  obtained^  then  all  the  rest  will  be  found  by 
the  addition  of  (a.4.6). 

Now  the  first  term  of  this  series  may  be  found  br 

Prob.  XWII.  where  the  number  of  tickets  whicQ 

must  be  purchased,  that  the  buyer  may  have  an  equal 

.  .  .        .  losr.  2. 

chance  to  hare  ofle  prize,  is  * ; — A-r — , r. 

.  log.  («+^— log.  b 

Therefore  this  quotient,  if  an  integer,  or  th«*  next 
greater  integer  if  a  fraction,  will  be  the  first  term  of 
the  series.  And  if  wc  call  this  quotient  q,  and  put 
a-^6zzSf  then,  in  order  to  hare  an  equal  chance  for 
1,  2,  3,  4,5  prizes,  we  must  purchase^,  g-f-'t  q-\-'^, 
q-\-SSy  f-f-4s,  <!vc.  tickets.  Or  universally,  in  order 
to  have  an  equal  chance  for  p  prizes*  we  must  pur- 
chase q  +  (p—l  )*  tickets. 

For  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  to 
annuities,  see  ANNiiTtES 

List  of  writers  and  works  00  the  subject  of  chan- 
ces. 

Patcal  and  Fcrmat. 

Jac.  Bernoulli  Art  CortJKiandi  Opui  Potthumum, 

Lettre  a  une  Ami/,  tur  Us  partiti  du  Jeu  depaume; 
subjoined  to  the  Ars  Conjeclandi. 

tie  ratiociniis  in  Ludo  AUce,  Auctore  Christ.  Hu- 
genio. 

Ettai  d' analyse  tur  Usjeux  de  fiasard,  par  Mon- 
mort. 

De  Moivre's  Doctrine  ^Chances. 

Miscellanea  Anutyttca,  by  the  same  author. 

Specintina  artts  conjcclandis  ad  quest  tones  juris  ap- 
pticata,  by  Nicolas  fiemoulli,  in  the  Leipsic  Acls, 
1711. 

Simpson  On  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance. 

Sur  I  'usage  du  principe  de  la  raison  sitjffisante  dans 
le  calcul  des  prohabUiiSs  par  Beguelin.  Memoires  de 
Berlin^  1767. 

Opuscules  Mathemaiiques  ;  par  D'Alembert. 

Essairur  I'appiication  de  Vanalyse  a  la  probabiliU 
des  deciuMis  ti  la  pluralite  des  voix,  par  Condorcet. 

Dodson's  Matnemaiical  Rcpoiiiory. 

Emerson  On  the  Laws  of  Chattce,  io  his  MiscelU- 
uies.     n) 

CHANTRY,  or  Ch.wntbv,  (Contaria,)  a  small 
chapel  or  church,  or  private  altar  m  a  cathedral  or 
other  public  place  of  worship,  with  an  endowment 
for  one  or  more  priests,  on  condition  that  they  should 
sing  mass,  and  perform  other  divine  services  for  the 
soul  of  the  fouoder,  or  of  such  also  of  his  descendants 
or  other  relations  as  he  may  have  provided  for  by  the 
grant.  These  endowments,  however,  as  originating 
in  the  Romish  superstition,  were  effectually  abolished 
by  Stat.  1  Ed.  VI,  c.  14,  which  declares  all  entry 
into  the  lands,  or  other  revenues,  in  terms  of  the  foun< 
dation,  unlawful,  and  confers  the  property  upon  tKe 
king,  under  certain  exceptions  in  favour  of  universi- 
ties  and  other  public  seminaries.  From  Dugdale's 
history  of  St  PauUs,  it  appears  that  not  fewer  than 
forty-seven  chantries  belonged  to  that  church,  (j.  B.) 

CHAPEL  (CapeVa,)  a  place  of  divine  worship, 
and  of  which  there  are  commonly  reckoned  four  dif- 
ferent sorts.  1st,  Chapels  of  ease,  which  are  provi* 
ded  for  the  C9ie  or  convcmcace  of  the  pariBbionrrvi^ 
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where  the  parish  is  of  great  extent.     In   England, 
theae  chapels  are  served  by  inferior  curates  provided 
at  the  charge  of  the  rector,  or  other  parish  priest, 
and  they  are  accordingly  rcmov<jblc  at  his  pleasure  ; 
although   in    some    instances   chapels   of  eaw  have 
>ight,  by  custom,  to  a  distinct  n\inistcr,  and  to  Facra- 
ments  and  other  church  pnvilcgcs,  and  are  fndowrcd  . 
•with  tithes.     In  Scotland,   the  minister  is,   for  the 
most  part,  of  the  parishioners  own  appointment,  and 
is  maiiuainrd  by  a  salary  arising  from  the  seat  rents. 
lie  has  right  to  sacraraenta,  Sec.  but  has  no  voice  in 
"any  of  the  church  courts.     2d,  Free  chapels,  which 
h3ve  been  endowed  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  pious  and 
charitable  persons,   and  are  therefore  called  free,  be- 
ing no  charge  upon  the  parisli,  or  lother  perhaps  be- 
cause they  are  exempt  from  all  ordinary  jurisdiction. 
•SAf  Chapels  belonging  to  universities,  or  to  particular 
colleges  in   universities,  which  are  consecrated,   and 
have  right  to  sacraments,  Sic.  but   arc  not  liable  to 
'any  visitations  but  that  of  the  founder.  4-th,  Private 
or  domestic  chapch,  which  are  built  and  maintained 
-by  noble  and  wealthy  families  fur  private  worbhip,  in 
or  near  their  own  houses.     These  need  not  be  con- 
Gecrated,  and   may  be  erected  without  leave  of  any 
superior,  corarethey  subject  to  ordinary  jurisdiction. 
Besides  these,  there  are  what  are  called  parochial 
chapels ;  but  these  differ  from  parish  churches  only 
•iu  name,  and  seem  to  be  so  denominated  only  because 
they  are  generally  smaller  than   most  churches,  and 
-the  inhabitants  within  the   district  few.     Burying 
places,  also,  which  have  been  erected  by  great  fami- 
lies adjoining    to,    or    within    a  cathedral  or  other 
church,  are  sometimes  denominated  chapels,     (j.  b.  ) 
CHAPLAIN,  (Cfljje//fln«*.)oneaitendiiutontlie 
,  household  of  the  king,  or  other  honourable   person, 
to  say  divine  service,  which  is  commonly  perfonned 
in  the  family  private  chapel.     Each  individual  of  the 
[i  royal  family  may  retain  any  number  of  chaplains;  but 
tby  Stat.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13,  an  archbishop  is  limit- 
ed to  eight ;  a  duke  or  a  bishop  six  ;  marquis  or  earl 
Jfvej  yiscount  Jour  f  baron,  knight  of  the  garter,  or 
fllord  chiocillor, three  ;  a  duchess,  marchioness,  count- 
ess, baroness,    (being    widows.)    the    treasurer  and 
comptroller  of  the  king's   house,  the  king'a  secrcta- 
[*ry,  dean  of  the  chapel,  almoner,  and  master  of  the 
rolls,  each  of  them  two;  the  chief  justice   of  the 
liking's  bench,  and  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  o«e. 
pAnd  by  stat.  25  Hen.  VII 1.  c.   16,  every  judge  of 
Lsthe  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  the  chancellor 
[land  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  king's  at* 
Iftomey  and  solicitor  general,  may  each  of  them  have 
yCne  chaplain  attendant  on  his  person.     And    by  33 
hHcn.  VIII.  c.  28,  the   groom  of  the  stole,  treasurer 
r*of  the  king's  chamber,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
|:of  Laticastrr,  may  also  retain  each  Oiie  chaplain.  Un- 
Jcr  the  21  of  Henry,  the  statute  first  quoted,  the 
"Chaplains  thereby  allowed  may  purchase  a  licence  or 
spcnsaiipn,  and  take  two  benelices  with  cure  of 
^•ouls  ;  but  those  allowed  by  the  two  last  can  have 
}oe  beoeGoe  only,  on  which  they  may  be  non-re*!- 
It. 


In  England,  the  king  has  commonly  fortv-eight 
chaplains  in  appointment,  four  for  each  "  the 


year,  whose  duty  is  to  preach  in  the  c:.-,. 


jyal, 


and  read  the  service  to  the  family.  They  have  no 
salary,  being  commonly  well  provided  otiierwtse.  In 
Scotland  he  has  six,  who  have  each  m  salary  of  <?5n, 
and  three  of  these  have  betides  the  deanery  of  the 
chapcl-royal  divided  among  them,  which  extend* 
their  emolument  to  upwards  of  £  100  each.  The 
sum  of  their  duty  is  to  say  prayers  at  the  election  of 
the  sixteen  representative  peers  for  Scotland.  (j.lk).J 

CHAR  A.     See  Astronomy,  p.  750. 

CH  ARA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  ciaw  Monoecia« 
and  order  Monandria.     See  Botany,  p.  319- 

CHARACTER,  (from  the  Greek  >:*^««rr*,  /«/,» 
engrave,  or  intleiU,)  in  the  literal  and  radical  sense 
d^-notes  n»i/  thing  cut  or  engravtd;  hence  any  kind, 
of  peculiar  mark  cut,  drawn,   or  any  way  set  or  tra« 
pressed  upon  a  sub«tancc  capable  of  receiving  and  nr« 
taining  it.     From  this  radical  sense  the  word  fs  oovr« 
applied  to  denote,    Ist,  A  mark  or  figure  drawn  or- 
formed,   for  the  purpose  of  denoting  or  sugge»lit>j 
some  particular  object  or  idea  otherwise  than  by  di. 
rcct    reprejentation.       2d,    The    peculiar    and    dis« 
tinguishing    properties    belonging   to  an    indtvidual^J 
the  marks,  as  it  were,  by  which  that  individual 
distinguished  from  all  others.    3d,  By  a  natural  tr 
sition  from  the  last,  the  persons  or  agents  exhibi. 
bited  in    narrative   or  poetical    compositioo,    suchi 
agents  being  necessarily  marked  by  peculiar  and  dia* 
tinrtivc  qualities. 

I.  A  mark  or   figure  drawn  or  formed,  for  tie* 
purpose  of  denoting  or  suggesting  some  particular 
object  or  idea  otherwise  than  by  direct  rcpresmtatton. 

The  invention  and  application  of  marks  to  denote 
and  suggest  objects  of  which  they  are  not  the  direct 
pictures,  has  its  rise  from  the  well  known  principle 
of  association  ;  and  the  same   necessity    of^  mutual, 
communication,  which  led  originally  to  the  Formation . 
of  oral  language,  could  not  fail,  at  a  very  early  pe-' 
rind,  to  give  rise  also  to  the  invention  and  ose  of  vi«u 
ble  figures,  for  fixing  and  exliibiting  to  the  eye  *bit 
oral  language  was  either  msufiicirnt  to  coirvry,  or 
incapable  of  permanently  retaining.     In  the  forma' 
tion  (if  such  signs,  recourse  would  at  first  be  had  to^ 
direcfand  immediate  representation,  the  mark  would 
probably  be  nothing  more  than  a  picture  more  W'.\ 
less  perfect  of  the  object  to  be  denoted.     Altera- 
tions, however^  would  soon  arise  ;  convenience  would 
introduce  abbreviations  even  in  picture  marks  exHi* 
biting  objects  capable  of  direct  delineation  ;  and  ex* 
penence  would  as  quickly  indicate  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  objects  necessary  to  be  denoted,  but  totally  un- 
susceptible  of  immediate  ocular  delineation.     For  tlw 
denoting  of  these,  therefore,  arbitrary  or  convcntiuoal  tj 
marks  could  only  be  employed  ;  these  marks  mieht 
be  formed  at  first  from  some  real  or  suppoM-d  aniw* 

fy  to  the  objects  of  sight,  but  afterwards  might  gtt- 
ually  assume  peculiar  and  distinctive  forms,  ^uggrtt- 
ing  by  asstociation  the  objects  intended  to  be  puiKted 
out.  *    In  this  manner,  it  ia  not  improbable,  most  o£ 


•  Tht  following  well  known  story  affords  a  good  example  of  the  nntnral  rise  nnd  progress  of  such  chanicler  m&rke.     A  tt* 

NNJern-kecpLf  in  HmiftJiry  unubl*  to  write,  kept  account  of  the  sum*  due  lo  him  by  strokes  chalked  on  his  door;  to  each  •«*« 

I*  of  strokes  waa  aiiikc>«{l  a  fl^irc  to  denote  the  ctJstomer  to  whom  thej  applied.     The  soldier  was  reprcacnted  t>y  the  ligunc  c/ 

>a  miiski-t,  ihc  carpenter  by  a  saw,   the  smith  by  a  hammer.     In  a  short  time  for  convi-iiitnce.  the  uiusket  wm  reduced  lo  • 

traighi  line,  the  saw  to  n  tig-zag  line,  the  hammer  to  u  cross  ;  »nd  thus  Ixgan   eo  be  formed  a  wt  of  charoclcra  gradual]/  re- 

'ccrfing  from  the   .t  iginiil  figure.     The  rtsc"  iblance  fti  laet  mij,'ht  Ix.-  cnlirtly  IdsI  sight  of,  and  the  figures  bacomc  mct«  «**- 

Crjvy  morkA    $u«b  probably  was  the  rise  uf  a  great  part  of  Ibc  ChiocM;  duvocter^ 
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net.  tho«e  tnark«  or  figui«a  originated,  v/hkh  are  prdper* 
ly  known  by  the  term  ciiaract&rSi  which  are,  in 
fact,  conventional  iigni,  more  or  Ictn  general  in  their 
application,  invented  and  employed  for  denoting  and 
(ue^cating  such  objects  of  thought  a-  it  is  ioaad 
wiher  impracticable  or  inconvenient  to  exhibit  by 
picture  or  immediate  delineation. 
-'  In  every  branch  of  knowledge,  therefore,  CUARAC* 
TSRS  may  be  mtroduccd  and  employed.  To  mtilti- 
pi)-  them,  however,  toumuch.  would  impede  instead 
of  facilitating  the  meand  of  mutual  communication  : 
their  number  and  varieties  will  be  determined  by  the 
neceisity  or  convenic-ncc  which  may  render  this  aid 
to  oral  language  desirable.  When  a  series  of  cha- 
racters have  been  invented  and  brought  into  use,  sus- 
crpttblc  of  very  general  application,  the  necessity  of 
other  classes  of  more  limtttd  u^e  is  m  a  great  measure 
fcupiTBedcd.  When  characters  adapted  to  express 
all  the  words  of  a  language  have  been  formed,  tt  will 
cot  often  be  necessary  to  devise  or  retain  separate 
Mts  for  denoting  the  terms  of  each  particular  sci- 
ence. Experience,  however,  has  shewn^  that  even 
where  general  characters  are  in  use,  there  are  parti- 
cular subjects,  in  which  vast  advantage  will  be  louad 
from  employing  appropriate  and  distinctive  charac- 
ters; convenience  or  habit  may  likewise,  in  certaio 
branches  of  knowledge,  occasionally  bring  into,  or 
keep  in  use,  peculiar  symbols,  which,  though  not  ab- 
Kolutely  necessary,  may  be  useful,  as  furnishing  means 
of  easy  and  expeditious  expression.  Different  species 
of  characters  will  thus  arise^  none  of  them  without 
their  appropriate  use.  It  is,  however,  always  Co  be 
wished,  that,  in  every  case,  the  characters  employed 
be  distinct  and  clear  in  their  form,  easily  recognised 
and  understood,  and  never  so  extended  or  multiplied 
as  to  faiignc  and  encumber,  instead  of  aiding  the  me" 
aory  and  imderstanding. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  go  through 
•U  the  various  kinds  and  classes  of  ciiaractcrs,  invent* 
ed  and  employed  fordenoting  the  objects  of  thought; 
it  will  be  sumcieot  to  take  notice  of  such  as,  from 
their  intrinsic  importance  and  general  use,  particularly 
soerit  attention. 

The  species  of  characters  most  commonly  in  use, 
may  be  arranged  under  ihr  ht-ads  'if  LtTEnAL  Cha- 
BACTeRB,  Numeral  Cilaracter!,,  and  Symdoucai. 

CUARACTERS. 

].  LiTRHAL  Cmaracters,  including  all  such  as 
art  used  iur  denoting  language  in  general. 

These  may  be  distmguished  into  alphabetic  charac 

Urt,  used  for  denoting  the  elemental  sounds  of  Ian- 

g^ge,  and,  by  c^  mbmation,  expressing  all   the  vari. 

etics  of  wordji ;  and  n  al  ciiaracters,  employed  or  in> 

tended  as  the  signs  of  things  or  ideas  independent  of 

sounds.      For  a  lull  account  of  both,  in    regard  to 

their  nature,  origin,  and  use,  see  ALPHADi!.T.     Of 

these  two  kinds  of  character,  alphabetic  characters 

are  by  far  most  generally  in  use.  The  adoption  of  the 

real  or  ideal  characters  appears  to  be  conhiied  to  the 

I  Chinese,  or  the  nations  immediately  connected  with 

.  China.  Judging  no  less  from  reason  than  experience, 

^e  are  fully  warranted  in  asserting  the  immense  su- 

pcrionty  of  alphabetic  writing. 

,      The   form  of  alphabetic  characters  differs  much 

.  among  different  people.     The   Hebrew,  or  some  of 

its  kindred  dialects,  may  pmbably  claim  the  highest 

aQU(juityi  ^rom  its  coguaie  the  PboeQician,   arose 


the  old  PelaBgic  and  Grecian  alphabets  ;  from  these  eharact«| 
was  formed  the  Latiucbaractcr,in  common  use  through  '  — '  i  '* 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  the  present  day.  The 
iiyriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  character,  were  evident*! 
iy  formed  from  the  ancient  Hebrew,  which  was  iaI 
UK  before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  is  still  found] 
on  some  medaht  commonly  termed  Samaritan.  Thef 
bquare  Hebrew  at  present  in  use,  was  only  inirodu»»! 
ced  among  the  Jews  subsequent  to  the  captivity.  Thftj 
Greek  character,  tn  more  ancient  times,  consisted  en*] 
tirely  of  majuscule  letters,  or  capitals;  and  it  is  thitj 
mode  of  writing  ulone  which  is  found  in  all  the  ao<*| 
cient  inscriptions  and  medals,  as  well  as  in  those  map] 
Duscripts  that  arc  not  uf  modern  date.  The  imallerj 
Greek  charactrr  is  comparatively  a  recent  invention, 
Medahats  observe,  that  the  Greek  character  preser- 
ved its  uniformity  down  to  the  time  of  Gallienua,  af>1 
ter  which  it  appears  weaker  and  rounder.  From  thel 
time  of  Conslantine  to  Michael,  the  Latia  character j 
chiefly  prevails  ;  the  Greek  characters  then  recoov*  | 
mcQce,  though  altered,  in  some  respects  like  the  lan- 
guage, by  the  mixture  of  Latin.  The  Latin  mcdaltj 
preserved  their  character,  as  well  as  language,  till  the! 
translation  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople.  Before^ 
the  time  of  Decius,  the  Latin  character  began  to  los 
its  roundness  and  beauty  ;  and  after  the  time  of  Ju8« 
tin  gradually  degenerated  into  the  Gothic.  The  mo-1 
dern  European  character,  formed  from  the  Latin,  i|r| 
too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  notice.  It( 
is  used  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  Germans,  how< 
ever,  have  a  peculiar  character,  compounded  of  th»<| 
Gothic  and  Latin  ;  but  of  late,  even  among  them*  < 
the  Roman  character  used  in  the  other  Europeaal 
countries  has  been  gaining  ground,  and  may  proba»( 
bly  in  time  supersede  the  other.  The  modern  Greek&l 
still  adhere  to  the  proper  Greek  character;  and  the < 
Russians  make  use  of  a  character  of  their  own,  for* 
mcd  in  part  from  the  Greek  capitals,  though  in  sc*| 
veral  of  the  letters  considerably  altered.  The  Orien-'j 
tal  alphabets  are  numerous,  and  their  characters  ex* 
tremely  diversified.  The  figures  of  the  letters  are 
frequently  complicated  and  inelegant,  and  may,  ii 
general,  be  pronounced  inferior,  both  for  beauty  and] 
convenience,  to  the  ancient  Greek  or  the  modern  Eu-'i 
ropcan  character  Specimens  of  different  kinds  of  | 
character,  as  well  ancient  as  modem,  arc  given  under  < 
the  article  already  referred  to. 

The  R£AL  ciiARACTSR  IS  coostructed  on  different^ 

Principles  from  the  alphabetic.  The  object  of  the 
itter  is  to  express,  by  figures,  the/uNdamenlal  sounds 
of  speech,  separately,  or  in  their  various  combinations. 
The  object  of  the  former,  or  real  character,  is  to  ex- 
press only  ihingx  or  ideas,  without  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular sounds  by  which  tliese  are  communicated  in 
speech,  so  that  persons,  whose  oral  language  is  total- 
ly dissimilar,  may,  by  the  use  of  this  species  ofcharac* 
ter,  at  once  understand  and  communicate  with  each 
other,  though  their  speech  may  be  mutually  unintelli* 
gtble.  Such  is  actually  the  case  with  iJie  wriltea 
characters  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese ;  and  suchi 
though  in  a  more  limited  degree,  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  nomeral  characters  of  the  inhabitants  of  mo- 
dern  Europe.  For  an  account  of  the  real  charac- 
TKR,  see  the  above  mentioned  article  ALniABEr. 

The  only  people  among  whom  the  real  ch  jracler 
appears  to  have  come  into  actual  use,  are  the  Chi-.j 
iie»e,  and  those  immediately  conaected  with  them;. 
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afterwards  at  the  beginning  of  stavei  vrhere  modula-  pletely  inflamed,  a  row  of  holrs,  each  of  which  hmM  • 

tion  hag  taken  place,  are  fully  treated  of  by  Dr  Call-  diameter  of  two  inches,  is  made  around  it  at  a  £BMt  ' 

cott,  in  lli^  Musical  Grammar,  art.  278,  &c.     (j)  inches  below  the  top,  and  the  opening  «t 

CHARCAS,     See  Bi/ENOB  AvRCS,  p.  51.  closed  up.    The  flame  then  gradually  dc 

CHARCOAL.    This  i»  a  well  Utiown  black  sub-  circle  of  holes,  and  u«  arrival  there  it  anflounerd'bf 

etance,  which  poBsesses  many  singular  chemical  pro-  a  very  perceptible  diminution  of  smoke  and  vapour, 

pertiet.  the  details  of  ivhich  will  be  given  under  the  Another  row  of  air  holes  is  then  made  at  a  distaooe 

articif  CuEMiATRV.     In  the  present  article  we  shall  of  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  f.rst  row,  which  we 

confine  oursfiv^ «  to  the  modes  of  preparation  employ-  closed  \ip,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  until  the 

ed  in   Britain  and  in  France,  and  to  its  economical  flame  has  been  conducted  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 

uses.  pile,  which  generally  happens  in  about  a  fortiiight| 

Charcoal  which  is  employed  as  fuel,  is  obtained  when  the  whole  is  carefully  covered  until  tlw  me  is 

generally  from   wood  of  different  kinds ;  the  most  exlingiiished.      Such  pieces  as  are  not  complete!]^ 

oense  and  hard  being    preferred.     The   white    and  charred,  are  separated,  and  reserred  as -fud  for  the 

resinous  woods  are  commonly  rejected.     Large  tim-  next  pile. 

ber  is  seldom  employed  for  this  purpose,  both  because  The  charcoal  produced  from  the  truncheons  is  hH 

it  is  too  expensive,  and  because  it  does  not  yield  aside  for  particular  uoes ;  and  that  obtained  from  the 

charcoal  equal  in  quality  to  that  procured  from  cop-  brushwood  is  sold,  under  the  aame  of  small  coal,  ^M 

pice  wood.      Pieces  of  three  or  four  inches  thick  fuel.  ^M 

must  be  cloven  into  four  pieces.  In  France  there  is  some  diflerence  to  the  moit/^M 

It  is  an  object  of  some  moment  to  ascertain  the  preparing  the  charcoal :  it  therefore  is  worth  w)i^| 

most  producttve  wood  in  the  preparation  of  charcoal ;  to  give  an  outline  of  the  various  prooencs  tlaie 

and  although  accurate  results  arc  not  to  be  expected  adopted. 

on   the  great  scale,  yet  experiments  made  by   Mr  The  wood  is  cut  down  in  large  Faggots,  and  after 

Mushet  afford  very  good  general  proportions,  which  having  been  well  dned  for  some  months^  it  i*  divided 

may  be  the  rule  by  which  the  products  may  be  esti-  into  brushwood,  small  and  large  faggots.     The  last 

mated.  are  cut  into  truncheons  of  three  ur  four  feet  io  length. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  very  satisfactorily  The  turf  is  then  taken  off  a  square  or  circalar  spaos^ 

the  results  of  these  experiments.  having  a  diameter  of  alKHit  fifteen  feet,  and  the  earth 

CUovr.  beaten  until  the  surface  becomes  dry  and  solid.  A 
100 part9of  Lignum Vitcsflt>rde(i86.Bchar«oal,  groj-lsh.  stake  is  next  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  area, and  aooie 
.    Mahogany 25.4 brown.  brushwood  laid  on  the  surface  as  a  fouadation  for 

-  -      cSrnu"" iia "ll^'  bl^t  ^^'^  remainder.      A  stratum  of  truncheons  is  thn 

canu  .......  f,°*f^  laid  on  the  brushwood,  and  the  same  alternatives  aiv 

Oak  .........     ZZ-b  ^^— — .  black.  ,  .,     ,         .,.  ,,  ....r 

American  Black  Beech  «!.♦ fine  black.  repeated,  until  the  pile  is  completed  to  the  height  aC 

.    Holly 19.9 dull  black.  about  six  feet  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  coqe  or  py^ 

Sycamore 10.7 fine  Macfc.  ramid.     As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  whole  surfKedf 

Walnut 80.6 duli  bltdu  the  pile  is  covered  to  the  thickness  of  about  t^i» 

Beech     •••-..    19-9 dull  black.  i„^,,„  ^^  j     ^^th,  over  which  sods  ar«  very  co».  j 

— ^—    American  Maple  .  .     19.9  — — —  dull  blbck.  .i      i     j  .      .   ..l     u  l  j      ut- 

NorwBy  Pine.  .  .  .    19.8  shiniag  black.  P^^tly  laid,  except  at  the  base,  vvherr  considerahki 

, ,    £lm    ........    19.4 fine  black.  spaces  are  left  between  them.      The  central  stake  ■ 

. Sallow '°iai  .  ■-         velvet  black.  now  withdrawn,  and  the  cavity  is  filled  with  chic 

A»h 17.9  — shining  black,  which  are  lighted  at  the  top  ;  the  whole  of  the  chip 

Birch  ........    17.4  --■— -  velvet  black.  become  inflamed,  and  after  a  considerable  quantity  i 

Scottish  Pine 1&4 brownish.  ^^^^^  j,„   ^een   poured   out,  a   light  flame 

In  Scotland  very  large  quantities  of  charcoal  are  from  the  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the  pile  ;  thei 

prepared  for  the  iron  works,  in  the  following  way  :—  ture  of  which  is  immediately  closed  by  laying  a  | 

A  platform,  having  a  diameter  of  from  twenty  to  of  turf  over  it. 

thirty  feet,  is  formed  on  the  ground,  by  laying  strata  During  the  next  ten  or  twelve  hours, 

of  earth  upon  it,  and  giving  it  a  slightly  convex  sur-  attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  mi»clHar( 

^e.     On  the  centre  of  this  circular  area,  a  circle  of  tng  from  the  sudden  dtsetigfagefnent»  and  cooscql 

sticks  are  so  placed  as  to  cross  each  other  a  linle  be*^  combustion   of  carburetted  hydrogen,  which 

low  the  top,  and  thus  to  form  a  cavity  resembling  an  place  during  that  period  of  the  manufacture, 

inverted  cone,  around  which   successive   concentric  explosion  is  announced  by  a  rumbling  nuise, 

hyers  of  truncheons,  having  a  diameter  of  from  one  dom  does  any  other  injury  than  that  of  throi 

to  ten  inches,  are  placed  ;  care  being  taken,  that  the  some  portion  of  the  covering,  and  through  ibcj 

truncheons  in  the  same  circle  are  of  the  same  size,  ing  thus  formed  flame  and  smoke  issue.      It  is/ 

and  as  few  interstices  as  positible  left.     The  exterior  sary  to  close  up  all  such  openings  with  a  ieml 

circle  is  composed  entirely  of  brushwood.     When  the  fuls  of  dry  earth.     When  the  smoke  decresu/ 

platform  is  nearly  covered,  a  coating  of  turf  is  laid  the  explosions  have  entirely  cea»«d,  the  iat 

on  the  pile,  the  grassy  side  being  next  to  the  wood  ;  tween  the  sods  at  the  lower  part  of  tite  pile 

dry  earth  is  then  heaped  up  around  the  lower  part,  closed.     At  this  stage  httle  attention  ia  rr 

and  well  ranuned  down,  so  as  to  exclude  all  air.    The  combustion  gradually  extends  to  the  sun 

pile  is  then  Ughted^  by  placing  a  few  inflamed  chips  about  thirty  or  thirty-four  hours  ailrr  itij 

of  wood  in  the  interior  cavity  (  and  when  these  are  commenced  the  whole  pile  becomes  a  g'c 

consumed,  others  are  added  during  the  first  three  or  The  wood  is  thoroughly  charred,  the  whul 

four  days.     Wheu  the  upper  part  of  the  pile  i*  com-  cd  with  dry  earth,  and  in  tour  or  bvr 
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I,    be  taken  down.    The  particular  stage  it  which  it  ia 

■•    proper  to  do  bo,  ia  JetermiDed  by  making  a  small 

^  opening  into  the  pile  :  if  no  flame  appears,  it  is  fit  to 

be  taken  down ;  if  it  bursts  forth*  the  aperture  must 

be  again  closed,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  for  another 

day. 

Great  nicety  is  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  char* 
coal  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  other  de- 
licate chemical  processes.  And  the  manufacturers 
aelect  the  stems  of  the  willow,  alder,  dogwoud,  and 
some  others,  which  they  prepare  with  peculiar  care. 
In  most  of  the  large  manufactories,  the  charcoal  is 
distilled  from  iron  vessels ;  by  which  means  it  is  ob- 
tained in  a  state  of  considerable  purity,  and  the 
other  products  are  saved.  As  ail  charcoal  contains 
minute  portions  of  earthy  and  metallic  substances, 
lamp  black  is  commonlv  used  in  nice  chemical  cxpe* 
riments.  Lamp  black  is  obtained  by  the  turpentme 
manofiicturers,  from  the  combustion  of  the  refuse  of 
their  operations  in  furnaces  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose. The  smoke  deposits  itself  on  the  sacking 
which  is  bung  up  ;  it  is  swept  off,  and  sold  for  com- 
mon use,  without  further  preparation.  The  lamp 
black  in  this  state  contains  some  oil,  which  is  separa- 
ted by  being  heated  to  redness  in  a  close  vesseL 

The  chief  consumption  of  charcoal  is  as  fueL  It 
is  also  employed  as  a  tooth  powder,  and  to  purify 
tainted  meat.  No  mode  of  preparation  for  the  first 
of  these  objects  is  at  all  necessary,  and  for  the  two 
last,  it  must  merely  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

It  fonns  a  part  of  all  reducing  fluxes.  It  is  an 
indiapenuble  constituent  of  gunpowder.  (See  Gun- 
POWDBR. )  It  is  the  basis  of  most  black  paints  and 
vamishea.  It  is  used  to  polish  brass  and  copper,  and 
is  an  neellent  clarifier. 

Powdered  charcoal  must  be  heated  to  redness  in  a 
cohered  crucible,  with  an  opening  in  the  middle  of 
the  cover,  and  kept  in  that  state  till  no  flame  issues 
ant ;  it  must  be  then  withdrawn,  allowed  to  cool, 
and  then  put  into  dose  vessels  and  kept  for  use. 
Whenever  cither  wine,  vinegar,  or  any  other  fluid  is 
to  be  clarified,  it  is  simply  to  be  mixed  with  the  li- 
quor I  a  fipoth  appears  at  the  surface,  and  after  infil- 
tration, it  ia  pure  and  colourless.  See  Philosophical 
Mtifiaxmef  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  No.  17.  &c. ;  AntuUet  de 
Chnmet  vob.  xxxi.  xxxii.  xxxvi.  xlii. ;  Nicholson's 
Journal,  4to.  vol.  iv.    (c.  m.) 

CHARENTE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  France,  which  was  formed  out  of  Angou- 
moia,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Charente 
whidi  passes  through  it.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
liy  the  departments  of  the  two  Sevres  and  Vienne, 
on  the  west  by  Lower  Charente,  on  the  south  by 
Lower  Charente  and  Dordogne,  and  on  the  east  by 
Dordoffne  and  Upper  Vienne.  It  extends  about  56 
sniles  tram  south-west  to  north-east,  and  its  mean 
breadth  is  about  SO  miles.  It  contains  6S10  square 
kilometers,  or  about  1,153,684  square  acres.  The 
prindpal  rivers  are  the  Charente,  the  Vienne,  and  the 
Touvre.  The  Charente  is  navigable  from  Angou- 
leme  to  the  sea,  and  is  of  great  service  in  transport- 
ing from  Limousin  to  the  port  of  Rochfort  the  wood 
which  'n  required  for  ship-buildiiig.  The  source  of 
the  Txnivre  is  a  noble  spring,  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Vauclnse,  and  having  its  water  cold  in  aummer  and 
warm  in  winter.  Tm  forests  of  this  department  oc- 
cupy about  24  thousand  hectares,  the  half  of  which 
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belong  to  bdividuals,  and  the  other  half  to  the  nation.    Clureuie 
The  contributions  in  1803  amounted  to  2,978,069         " 
francs.     Population  332,000.     The  principal  towns 
are  Angouleme,  Cognac,    Ruflcc,   Confolens,  and  v 
Darbezieux.     See  Anooumois  for  an  account  of  the 
productions  of  this  department,     {j) 

CHARENTE,  Lower,  a  maritime  department 
of  France,  formed  out  of  Aunis  andpartof  Saintonge. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the  river  Girondc,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  the  two 
Sevres  and  La  Vendee,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on 
the  south  by  the  departments  of  the  Gironde  and  the 
Dorgogne,  and  on  the  east  by  the  department  of 
Charente.  It  is  about  80  miles  long,  and  is  10,  20, 
and  in  some  places  40  miles  broad.  It  contains  7200 
square  kilometers,  or  475  square  leagues  of  2000 
toises.  The  principal  i)roduction8  of  toe  department 
are  corn  of  all  kinds,  wines,  hemp,  flax,  brandy,  salt, 
fish,  and  iron.  The  isle  of  Oleron  is  very  fertile ; 
and  the  isle  of  Re,  which  also  abounds  in  wines,  is 
famous  for  the  liqueur  called  anisette.  The  naviga- 
ble rivers  are  the  Gironde,  the  Charente.  the  Bou- 
tonne,  which  is  navigable  from  St  Jean  D'Angeli  to 
Charente,  the  Sevre  Niortaise,  and  the  Seudre,  which 
is  navigable  from  Momac  to  the  sea.  The  forests 
occupy  98,000  hectares,  bdooging  almost  wholly  to 
individuals,  about  one  fifteenth  only  being  the  pro- 

Eerty  of  the  communes  and  the  nation.  The  contri- 
utions  in  1803  were  4,105,91 4.  Population  402,000. 
The  principal  towns  are  Saintes,  Rochefort,  Rochrlle, 
StJeanD'Angcli,Marenne8,andJonsac.  See  Rochb- 
FORT  and  ROCHELLE.      {J) 

CH  A  RIOT .  See  Carriage,  Circknbian  Gamisi 
Coach,  Olympic  Games,  and  War-Chariot. 
CHARLEMAGNE.    See  France. 
CHARLES  I.  and  II.    See  BRiXAm. 
CHARLES  V.    See  Germany  and  Spain. 
CHARLES  XIL    See  Sweden. 
CHARLESTOWN,  the  capital  dty  of  South 
Carolina,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  si- 
tuated on  a  tongnie  of  land,  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper.    These  two  streams, 
short  in  their  course,  but  widie  and  navigable,  unite  im- 
mediately below  the  city,  and  form  a  spacious  and  con- 
venient harbour,  communicating  with  the  ocean  below 
Sullivan's  island,  which  it  leaves  on  the  north,  seven 
miles  southward  of  Charlestown.    A  sand-bank  at 
the  mouth  of  this  harbour,  extending  from  shore  to 
ihore,  is  very  dangerous  to  vessds,  particularlv  when 
the  wind  blows  strong  into  the  harbour.     It  is  com- 
posed of  hard  sand ;  but  has  four  openings,  by  which 
.  vessels  are  navigated  across  it.    The  deepest  of  those 
openings  has  fourteen  feet  of  water  woen  the  tide 
flows,  and  twelve  feet  when  it  has  ebbed ;  in  spring 
tides  it  is  covered  to  the  depth  /of  twentr  feet.    Im- 
mediately before  this  bank  there  is  excellent  anchor- 
age ground,  of  which,  however,  ships  seldom  ven- 
ture to  avail  themselves,  unless  the  vrind  be  fiunt,  and 
the  billows  moderate.    From  the  aaod-bank  up  to 
Charlestown,  the  anchorage  is  good,  and  is  best  in 
the  immediate  vidnitj  of  the  town. 

Charlestown  was  founded  in  the  year  1680,  by  the 
first  groupe  of  colonists  who  emig^ted  from  Eng- 
land to  Sooth  Carolina.  They  had  landed  about  the 
year  1670  near  Port-Royal,  from  which  they  remo- 
ved in  die  following  year  to  the  western  banka  of 
Ashley  liver.  There  they  laid  the  foundation  ef  a 
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town,  the  site  oF  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Old 
Charkstown  ;  but  finding  it  inaccessible  to  large  ves- 
sels, they  renounced  it  for  Oyster  Point,  whcic  they 
founded  the  present  city-  In  the  construction  of  the 
houses  of  Charleatown,  the  fir&t  object  of  attention  is 
to  moderate  the  excessive  heat.  For  this  purpose, 
the  windows  are  made  open  ;  the  doors  pass  through 
both  sides  of  the  houses ;  the  upper  part  of  the  housc 
is  sheltered  by  large  galleries  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  and  only  the  cooling  north  cast  wind  is  admit- 
ted to  blow  through  the  rooms.  In  the  formation 
of  the  streets,  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  pc- 
cuharities  of  climate  and  situation.  The  principal 
streets  extend  in  a  straight  line  from  river  to  river, 
and  thus  open  agreeable  prospects  to  the  east  and 
^vest.  These  streets  are  intersected  by  others  nearly 
at  right  angles,  dividing  the  town  into  a  number  of 
squares,  which  have  dwelling-houses  in  front,  and  of- 
fice-houses and  small  gardens  behind.  In  general, 
however,  they  arc  most  uncomfortably  narrow ;  and 
the  pernicious  effects  resulting  from  the  want  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air  in  that  burning  climate,  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  slovenly  negugence  of  the 
inhabitants.  Cleanliness  is  not  much  attended  to  ei- 
ther in  the  houses  or  in  the  streets ;  and  the  burying- 
grounds  in  the  midst  of  the  town  frequently  present 
the  disgusting  spectacle  of  carcases  unintcrred.  For- 
tunately the  deficiency  of  the  police  is  in  some  mea- 
sure remedied  by  the  voracity  of  the  turkey  buzzard, 
which  devonrs  the  carcase  before  it  lias  time  to  pu- 
trify  :  and  the  inhabitants  regard  with  a  kind  of  ve- 
neration the  useful  bird,  which  thus  saves  them  the 
trouble  of  being  cleanly. 

Fire,  whose  ravages,  though  dreadful  at  the  time, 
often  contribute  essentially  to  the  improvement  of  ill- 
built  towns,  has  been  extremely  useful  in  this  respect 
to  Chark'Btown.  At  various  times,  whole  streets 
have  been  burned  to  the  ground ;  and  have  always 
been  replaced  by  others  more  spicious  and  elegant. 
Several  of  the  modern  streets,  too,  areas  wide  as  any 
in  the  world  ;  and  experience  will  certainly  teach  the 
inhabitants  the  necessity  of  greater  attention  to  their 
own  comforts.  The  houses,  though  mean  in  their  ex- 
ternal appearance,  are  in  general  commodious  and  well 
furnished.  Some  of  those  recently  built  can  even  boast 
of  a  degree  of  elegance.  The  most  remarkable  pub- 
lic buildings  arc  an  exchange,  a  state-house^  an  ar- 
moury, a  poor-house,  and  an  hospital  for  orphans. 

The  site  of  Charlestown,  though  originally  a  mere 
({uagmire,  is  now  drier  and  more  elevated  than  any 
ovher  part  of  the  low  coutitry  of  South  Carolina. 
This  salutary  change  has  Lecn  effected,  partly  by 
draining,  and  partly  by  the  accumulation  of  offals 
and  rubbish.  Creeks  and  ponds  have  been  converted 
into  solid  land,  and  alford  now  &rm  and  dry  founda- 
tions for  extensive  streets. 

The  society  in  Charlestown  is  extremely  agreeable. 
The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  frankness,  po- 
liteness, and  hospitality.  Its  superior  salubrity  at- 
tracts numbers  of  planters  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  makes 
It  a  favourite  resort  for  rich  West  Indians.  From 
these  causes,  it  is  the  gayest  town  in  the  United 
Slates ;  and  there  arc  few  places  where  social  amuse- 
ments, and  refined  and  elegant  pleasures,  can  be  en- 
joyed in  greater  perfection.    In  science  and  literature 


the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  are  as  far  advanced  aa 
any  of  the  Americans.     As  yet,  indeed,  they  have 
few  literary  institutions  -,  but  a  spirit  of  improvement 
has  lately  arisen  among  them,   which  promises   the 
most  beneficial  consequences.      A   medical   aocietjr 
was  instituted  in  Charlestown  in  1789,  and  incorpo*! 
rated  in  1 794-.     It  meets  monthly,  when  a  conversa>  [ 
tiun  takes  place  on  the  prevailing  diseases  ;  the  mc« 
teorological  observations  of  the  members  are  exa*J 
mined  and  recorded  ;  and  a  medical  question  or  <ob»j 
ject  is  discussed.     Under  the  auspices  of  this  ass 
tion,  a  botanical  society  was  formed  and  incorpora«] 
ted  in  the  year  1805.     From  the  medical  society  it' 
received  three  hundred  dollars,  fifty  dollars  per  «o% 
num,  and  a  large  field  which  had  been  presented  to , 
them  by  a  lady,  to  be  cultivated  as  a  botanic  garden* 
This  institution  has  flourished  beyond  the  most 
giiiiie  expectation  }  and  the  garden  is  now  enriciied: 
with  a  considerable  number  of  plants,  both  tndige< 
nous  and  exotic,  arranged  according  to  the  syi|« 
of  Linnxus. 

Far  120  years  after  the  first  settlemeot  of  SooUt« 
Carolina,  Charlestown  continued  to  be  the  teat  o£ ' 
government.     The  great  increase  of  population  to 
the  westward,  however,  made  it  desirable  tliat  the 
residence  of  government  should  be  in   a   more  otn- 
tral  situation.     The  beauty,  salubrity,  and  cooTeni* 
ence  of  Columbia,  as  a  point  of  general  cocnmunica- 
tion,  recommended  it  as  the  most  proper  lite  for  the  i 
new  establishment.    A  city  was  immediately  bcguDi.- 
and  the  legislature  convened  thtre  for  the  tint  toot. ' 
in  1790. 

Charlestown  was  incorporated  in  1783,  anddtvided 
into  three  wards,,  which  choose  as  many  wardeott 
from  among  whom  the  inhabitants  elect  ao  iotendnt 
of  the  city.  The  town-council  is  composed  of  the 
intendant  and  wardens,  who  have  power  to  make  ind 
enforce  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  town.  The 
value  of  exports  from  this  city  amounted,  in  179i* 
to  3,846,592  dollars.  Its  population  was  computed, 
in  1791,  to  be  1(5,359  inhabitants,  of  whom  1i'^S^ 
were  slaves.  Long.  80"  2'  West.  Lat.  SS*  Si/  North. 
See  Ramsay's  Jlisloiy  q/' South  Carolina.  Litnc^oiut, 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauli's  Travels  in  Korih  Ame* 
rica.  Morse's  American  Gd^raphf,  Morse's  Ame- 
rican GazcUccr.     {k) 

CHARTS.     Sec  GEOGn.^PHY  and  Maps. 

CHARTRES,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Eure  and  Loire ;  is  situated  upon  tltt 
river  Eure,  over  which  is  a  bridge  built  by  ine  cele« 
braicd  Vauban.  The  houses  have  a  very  singular 
appearance,  from  the  great  number  of  crosses.  The 
principal  curiosity  of  this  town  is  the  church  of  No- 
tre  Dame,  with  its  two  spires,  one  of  which  it  the 
admiration  of  strangers,  from  its  enormous  maai*  aod 
from  its  pyramidal  and  finely  tapering  form ;  wide 
the  other  i^  admired  for  the  strength  of  its  arcfaitec- 
ture,  and  the  richness  and  delicacy  of  its  omsmcat*. 
A  fine  piece  of  sculpture  by  Bridaut,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin,  adoros  the 
principal  altar  of  this  church.  The  arabesque  figum 
engraven  on  the  pillars  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  s 
magnificent  groupe  on  white  marble  is  reckoned  the 
masterpiece  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Coustou.  The 
Marshal  Vauban  considered  the  bold  construction  of 
the  spire  of  St  Andrews  as  one  of  the  wonders  cf 
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fhist   France.    The  river  runs  beneath  the  vault  which 
I         supports  it )  and  bodies  are  preserved  in  the  cavern 
^'    constructed  in  the  thickness  of  this  vault.    Great 
.1^./  quantities  of  serges  are  manufactured  in  the  surround- 
ing villages.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartre's  are 
situated  Anet  and  Maintenon,  places  celebrated  by 
Diane  de  Poitiers»  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.    The 
aqueduct  of  Maintenon  is  very  superb,  but  is  not  yet 
finished.     Population,  15,000.     (r>) 
CHARYBDIS.     See  Messina. 
CHATHAM.    See  Rochester. 
CHATTERTON,  Thomas.     This  astonishing 

Joune  man  was  born  on  the  20th  of  November  1750. 
lis  rather  was  originally  a  writing  usher  to  a  school 
in  Bristol ;  afterwards  a  singer  in  the  cathedral ;  and 
lastly  master  of  a  free  school  in  the  same  city.  He 
died  three  months  before  his  son  was  born.  Young 
Chatterton  was  slow  in  attaining  the  first  rudiments 
of  learning ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  delighted 
with  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  manuscript, 
that  he  took  to  learning  his  letters.  This  circum. 
stance,  and  his  being  taught  from  an  old  black-letter 
Bible,  no  doubt  contributed  to  his  future  fondness  for 
antiquities.  At  eight  he  was  removed  to  a  charity- 
school,  where  he  was  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  About  his  tenth  year  he  began  to  dis- 
play a  fondness  for  reading;  and  before  he  was  12, 
iiaa  gone  through  about  70  volumes,  chiefly  on  his- 
tory and  divinity.  He  had  also  begun  to  versify  at 
that  age ;  and  Ihcfore  leaving  school,  had  picked  up 
aome  knowledge  of  music,  drawing,  and  arithmetic. 
Already  the  grave  and  melanchoUc  turn  of  his  mind 
had  displayeo  its  prematurity.  At  12  years  of  age 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  bisnop,  and  appeared  to  feel 
all  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  occasion.  In 
hit  15th  year  he  left  school,  and  was  articled  to  one 
Lambert,  a  scrivener  in  Bristol,  in  the  lowest  form  of 
apprenticeship.  Here  he  had  much  confinement,  but 
little  actual  occupation ;  and  he  empbyed  the  curious 
activity  of  his  nund  in  studying  heraldry,  and  tran- 
scribing old  English  glossaries.  The  first  opportu- 
nity which  he  tried  of  practising  on  the  public  cre- 
dulity was  in  1768,  when  the  new  bridge  of  Bristol 
was  opened.  A  paper  appeared  in  Farley's  journal 
of  that  city,  entitled  a  description  of  the  friars  first 
passing  the  old  bridge,  taken  from  an  ancient  manu- 
script. It  was  traced  to  Chatterton,  who,  it  appears, 
was  examined  with  little  ceremony,  and  even  with 
threats  upon  the  subject.  Who  were  the  brutal  cha- 
racters who  could  hold  out  menaces  to  a  child  on 
tnch  an  occasion,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  Chatter- 
ton answered  them  disdainfully,  while  he  pretended 
to  give  satisfactorr  explanations  to  those  who  treated 
him  with  more  mildness.  Those  explanations,  it  is 
true,  were  contradictory;  but  he  at  last  declared 
that  he  had  found  the  paper  in  a  chest  from  Redcliife 
church.  These  manuscripts  of  Redcliffe  church 
formed  the  great  pretext  ot  Chatterton's  subsequent 
forgeries,  ui  the  monument  of  the  church  of  St  Ma- 
ry RedcUile,  Bristol,  founded  or  rebuilt  by  W.  Ca- 
nynge,  a  merchant  of  the  15th  century,  six  or  seven 
chests  had  been  deposited,  one  of  which  was  called 
Canynge's  coffer.  In  1727,  the  keys  of  this  coffer 
having  been  lost,  it  was  broken  open  by  authority, 
and  some  title  deeds  were  taken  away ;  but  a  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  were  left  to  casual  depredation. 
The  father  of  Chatterton  had  removed  baskets  full 


of  these  parchments,  using  them  afterwards  as  covert     Cfuti.r- 
to  books.     Among  those  parchments  young  Chat-  v^?"' 
tcrton,  whose  mind  was  now  labouring  with  a  plan  * 

of  deceiving  the  public,  pretended  to  have  discovered 
the  poetry  of  Rowley,  a  priest  uf  the  15th  century. 
He  communicated  some  of  his  pretended  treasures  to 
a  Mr  Catcot,  a  pewterer  of  Bristol,  and  to  Barret,  a 
surgeon,  both  ignorant  and  credulous  judges,  who  in 
return  supplied  the  youth  with  some  books  and  mo- 
ney, and  introduced  him  into  better  company  than  be 
had  been  accustomed  to  keep.  At  his  request,  Mr 
Barret  lent  him  also  some  medical  books,  and  gave 
him  a  few  instructions  in  surgery.  The  course  of  his 
studies  was  now  enlarged,  and  he  employed  his  pen, 
botli  in  prose  and  verse,  fur  the  Town  and  Country 
Magazine. 

Encouraged  by  this  partial  success  in  his  native 
city,  he  addressed  (in  1769)  a  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Horace  Walpole,  oifering  to  furnish  him  with  a  his- 
tory of  a  series  of  eminent  ancient  painters  at  Bristol, 
and  enclosing  specimens  of  the  Rowleian  poetr)-. 
Walpole  sent  him  a  polite  answer,  requesting  farther 
information.  In  the  mean  time,  he  shewed  the  speci- 
mens of  poetry  to  capable  judges,  who  pronounced 
them  forgeries ;  so  that  when  Chatterton  wrote  to 
him  again,  relating  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
soliciting  his  patronage,  Walpole  replied  in  a  col{l 
monitory  epistle,  which  he  intended  to  close  their 
correspondence.  He  set  out  to  Paris,  however,  ne- 
glecting to  return  the  manuscripts,  which  occasioned 
two  successive  letters  from  Chatterton,  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  demanded  back  the  writings,  in  terms 
which  Walpole  chose  to  consider  offensive  and  inso- 
lent ;  so  that  he  inclosed  the  papers  to  Chatterton, 
without  deigning  to  write  to  him.  This  is  the  whole 
story  of  their  connection.  Undoubtedly,  Walpole 
might  have  been  more  courteous  towards  a  youth 
whose  circumstances  would  have  appeared  interesting 
to  a  liberal  mind ;  and  after  neglecting  to  restore  the 
paper:)  before  going  abroad,  he  ought,  on  his  return, 
to  have  made  an  apology.  But  though  his  conduct 
was  cold,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  criminally  negli- 
gent ;  for  Chatterton  came  to  him  in  a  questionable 
shape.  The  odium  against  Walpole,  which  occa> 
sioned  his  published  Vindication  of  his  Conduct  re- 
specting Chatterton,  was  carrii-d  to  a  most  unjusti- 
fiable violence.  After  this  event,  the  stirrings  of 
Chatterton's  mind  vented  themselves  in  froward  com- 
munications to  the  Magazine,  consisting  of  personal 
and  political  satire,  to  which  he  addtrd  some  Saxon 
poems  in  the  manner  of  Ossian,  from  his  pretended 
Rowley.  A  change  at  this  early  period  ot  life  took 
place  in  his  religious  belief;  he  became  a  deist,  and 
connecting  infidelity  with  despair,  he  avowed  his  de- 
termination of  termiuatmg  a  miserable  life  by  self-de- 
struction. On  perusing  this  threat,  which  he  left  in 
a  last  will  or  testament,  his  master,  the  attorney,  dis- 
missed him  from  his  office  and  house,  after  he  had  con- 
tinued there  two  years  and  nine  months. 

Reanimated  by  this  emancipation,  and  by  the  pro- 
'  mises  of  some  London  booksellers,  he  laid  aside  his 
project  of  suicide,  and  with  the  hopes  and  plans  of  a 
literary  adventurer,  came  to  the  metropolis  aged  17 
years  and  five  monthi.  His  letters  during  the  first 
few  weeks  after  his  arrival  describe  the  most  sanguine 
prospects,  and  a  multiplicity  of  literary  employmeats ; 
a  History  of  England^  a  History  of  Loaaon»  Essays 
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ii]  the  daily  papers,  and  Songs  for  the  public  gar- 
dens, were  liis  actual  or  projected  tasks.  An  extra- 
ordinary  elevation  was  given  to  his  spirits,  by  the  no- 
tice which  his  political  principles  attracted  from  the 
Lord  Mayor  Beckford,  to  whom  he  was  introduced. 
On  this,  as  on  every  other  circumstance  which  filled 
his  heart  with  high  anticipation,  he  wrote  with  much 
affection  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  promising  they 
should  be  partakers  in  his  future  fortune,  and  even 
hcnding  them  presents  at  times,  when  there  was  every 
probability  that  be  was  himself  nearly  in  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  During  two  months  from  the  date 
of  his  arrival,  it  appears  from  the  list  of  his  communica- 
tions to  public  papt-rs,  and  from  liis  songs,  &c.  that  he 
was  industrious  in  the  mid&t  of  this  intoxicating  dream 
«f  success.  But  his  hopes  had  been  probably  founded 
in  the  extravagant  idea  of  making  himself  of  political 
coniequence  by  his  writings  j  and  when  that  delusion 
vanished,  he  found  that  unrcmittmg  industry  alone 
would  ensure  to  him  a  competence  among  the  dealers 
in  literary  ware.  No  delusion  is  more  common  to 
youthful  genius  than  to  over-rate  its  future  powers 
of  patient  drudgery.  Chatierton  set  out,  therefore, 
with  the  tire  of  the  racer,  but  his  unequal  spirits  seem 
to  have  sunk  under  the  burthens  of  the  course.  The 
history  of  his  few  remaining  days  is  melancholy,  but 
obscure.  About  the  end  of  July,  he  removed  from 
a  house  in  Shoreditch,  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs  Angel, 
a  sack- maker  in  Brook  street,  Holborn,  where  he 
became  poor  and  unhappy,  abandoning  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  proposing  to  go  out  to  Africa  as  a  na- 
val surgeon's  mate.  He  had  picked  up  some  know- 
ledge of  surgery,  and  now  requested  that  gentleman's 
recommendation,  which  Mr  Barret  thought  proper 
to  refuse.  It  is  certain,  that  either  from  want  of  en- 
couragement from  the  booksellers,  or,  which  is  much 
more  probable,  from  the  gloomy  despondency  of  his 
mind,  he  no  longer  employed  hjs  pen,  and  that  the 
short  remainder  of  his  days  was  spent  in  a  conflict 
between  pride  and  poverty.  On  the  day  preceding 
his  death,  he  refused  an  offer  from  Mrs  Angel  to 
partake  of  her  dinner,  assuring  her  that  he  was  not 
hungry.  At  that  time  she  believed  that  he  had  eat 
nothing  for  two  or  three  days.  On  the  25ih  of  Au- 
gust, he  was  found  dead,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing  swallowed  poison.  He  was  buried  in  a  slicll  in 
the  burying  grouud  belonging  to  Shoelanc  work- 
house. Previous  to  his  death  he  had  torn  all  his 
manuscripts  in  small  pieces. 

On  the  short  and  tragical  career  of  **  this  mighty 
nlripliitg,*'  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  without  regret 
and  astonishment.  The  authenticity  of  Rowley's 
poems  is  now  given  up.  Mr  Warton  has  proved,  that, 
wonderful  as  it  may  seem  for  Chattcrton  to  have 
written  them,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have 
been  written  by  Rowley  ;  and  these  must  have  been 
composed  by  the  boy  of  Bristol  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  1 6th  year.  Some  deduction  may  perhaps 
be  made  from  the  admiration  with  which  they  are 
contemplated  through  the  medium  of  an  antiquated 
language;  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  some  of  those 
pieces  is  sterling,  independent  of  all  considerations 
either  of  their  author's  age,  or  of  the  veil  of  lanc^uagc 
which  softens  their  deffcts  by  obscurity.  Among 
these  is  the  ballad  of  Sir  Charles  liawdin.  The  he- 
roic conception  of  character,  the  simple  and  well-cho- 
sen incident^}  the  pathos  and  picturcsquencss  of  this 


poem,  would  do  honour  to  the  maturrd  iinagiDAtm 
of  Che  greatest  genius.  The  chorus  in  Gott^muft 
begintking, 

'•  When  Freedom  drcst  In  blooOstoin'd  vest- 
To  many  a  knight  her  war-song  sung,"  Kc. 

is  fraught  with  the  boldest  spirit  of  lyrical  ratku- 
siasm. 

Hiebfe  (says  Lord  Orford)  should  be  compared  wilk 
the  powers  of  his  mind ;  the  perfection  of  hit  po«.try ; 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  which,  though  in  some 
respects  erroneous,  spoke  quick  intuition ;  his  humour, 
his  vein  of  satire,  and  above  all,  the  amar.tng  number 
of  books  he  must  have  looked  into,  though  chaii\. 
ed  down  to  a  laborious  and  almost  incessant  service, 
and  confined  to  Bristol  except  for  the  last  five  mootlis 
of  his  life.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  seized  all  tbe 
topics  of  conversation  then  in  vogue,  whether  of  po. 
htics,  literature,  or  fashion  ;  and  when,  added  to  all 
this  mass  of  reflection,  it  is  remembered  that  hie 
youthful  passions  were  indulged  to  excess,  futh  in 
such  a  prodigy  may  well  be  suspended,  and  we  should 
look  for  some  secret  agent  behmd  the  curtain,  if  it 
were  not  as  difScult  to  believe  that  any  man  possessing 
such  a  genuine  vein  of  poetry,  would  have  submittea 
to  lie  concealed  while  he  actuated  a  puppet,  or  would 
have  stooped  to  prostitute  his  muse  to  so  many  un- 
worthy functions.  But  nothing  in  Chatterton  CM 
be  separated  from  Chatterton.  His  noblest  fiigfau 
and  his  sweetest  strains,  his  grossest  ribaldry  and  bw 
most  common-place  imitations  of  the  productioos  o£ 
magazines,  were  all  the  effervescence  of  the  aiiiK  lUi- 
governable  impulse  which,  cameleon-like,  imbibed 
the  colours  of  all  it  looked  upon.  It  %va8  Osnantor 
a  Saxon  monk,  or  Gray,  or  Smollct,  or  Junius;  and 
if  it  failed  most  in  what  it  most  affected  to  be,  a  poet 
of  the  1  Jth  century,  it  was  because  it  could  oot  ioii- 
tate  what  had  not  existed,     (d) 

CHAUCER,  Geoffrey,  the  Morning  Star  of 
English  poetry,  was  bora  in  London  in  13^28.  Ht> 
descent  appears,  from  the  name,  to  have  been  Nor- 
man ;  and  his  father,  though  variously  described,  wu 
most  probably  a  merchant.  At  what  university  br 
studied,  19  a  disputed  point  which  even  Mr  Tyrwhitt 
has  left  unsettled.  Leiaud  and  Warton  place  him  at 
Oxford,  without  adducing  any  proof.  His  signa- 
ture of  Philogioet  of  Cambridge  afHxed  to  hi>bnt 
poem.  The  Court  of'  Love,  is  brought  by  other  fai»> 
graphers  as  direct  testimony  that  he  studied  at  the 
other  university  ;  but  the  signature,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  fictitious  in  point  of  name,  and  laighl 
be  equally  so  in  point  of  date. 

Leland,  who  i.i  so  often  inaccurate,  tella  us  tbat  be 
studied  in  France.  Mr  Godwin  undertakes  to  prove 
thi:>  doubtful  part  of  his  history,  from  the  circun* 
stance  of  a  Parisian  education  being  bo  commuoly 
given  to  young  Englishmen  in  those  days,  and  from 
Chaucer's  fluently  speaking  French,  The  reader 
will  admit  these  proofs  at  his  own  discretion.  The  pre- 
sumption of  Chaucer's  having  studied  at  the  Temple, 
and  the  story  of  his  having  been  fined  whilst  a  u»- 
dent  there,  for  tliranhmg  a  friar  in  Fleet-street,  int 
also  on  the  weakest  authority. 

The  precise  time  at  which  he  attracted  the  notioe 
of  Edward  the  Third,  and  of  his  munificent  pama 
John  of  Gaunt,  is  not  ascertained,  but  he  certainlf 
enjoyed  that  patronage  before  his  thuty-&nt  year, 
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icer.  as  ippears  from  the  date  of  his  poem,  entitled,  The 
"^^  DreaiHf  an  allegory  alludin?  to  the  nuptials  of  John 
of  Gaunt  with  Blanche  heiress  of  Lancaster.  The 
same  poem  contains  an  allusion  to  the  poet's  own 
tender  attachment  to  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  This  was  a  daughter  of  Payne  de  Rouet, 
king  at  arms  for  the  province  of  Guienne.  She  was 
maid  of  honour  to  Pniltppa,  Queen  of  Edward  II  I. 
and  youngest  sister  to  Catharine  de  Rouet,  who  was 
first  the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunti  and  by  her  marriage  with  that  prince,  an 
ancestor  of  the  royal  family  of  England.  The  sup- 
position of  his  having  been  early  patronized  at  the 
court  of  Edward,  is  countenanced  by  many  passages 
in  his  poems,  describing  a  residence  which  coincides 
with  that  which  tradition  has  ascribed  to  him  at  the 
royal  abode  of  Woodstock,  in  the  lodge  near  the 
park  gate.  There  is  some  reason  to  presume  that 
be  accompanied  his  warlike  monarch  in  the  invasion 
of  France  in  lS59i  in  a  military  character.  From  the 
record  of  his  evidence  in  a  military  court,  discovered 
by  one  of  his  latest  biographers,  (Godwin,)  we  find 
that  he  gave  evidence  to  a  fact  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  France  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier.  The  expedi- 
tion of  1 359,  however,  which  terminated  in  the  peace 
of  Bretigne,  grave  him  little  opportunity  of  seeing 
service,  and  he  certainly  never  resumed  the  profession 
of  arms. 
iSfT.  In  his  thirty-ninth  year  he  received  from  Edward 
the  Third  a  pension  of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  a 
sum  probably  equal  in  effective  value  to  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  of  modem  money.  In  the  patent  for 
this  annuity,  he  is  styled  by  the  king  Valetttu  Noster. 
faleltiUt  Mr  Tyrwhitt  thinks,  is  a  contraction  of 
vastaietlvs,  the  diminutive  of  vauaUus.  The  name  was 
given^  though  not  as  a  badge  of  service,  to  young 
men  of  the  highest  distinction  before  they  were 
knighted.  Chaucer,  however,  at  the  date  of  that 
pension,  was  not  young,  being  thirty-nine  years  of 
«ge.  How  long  he  had  served  the  king  in  that  or  in 
any  other  station,  and  what  particular  mcriis  were  re- 
warded by  this  royal  bounty,  are  points  equally  un- 
known. Chancer,  at  the  time  of  receiving  his  first 
pension,  must  have  been  thirty-nine.  He  did  not  ac- 
quire the  rank  of  scutifer  or  esquire  till  five  years 
after,  when  he  was  appointed  the  king's  envoy  to 
Genoa.  So  respectable  an  appointment  seems  to  im- 
ply, that  he  had  established  a  personal  and  political 
character  of  some  importance;  but  the  particular  ob- 
jects of  his  mission,  it  has  puzzled  all  his  biographers 
to  discover.  Mr  Godwin,  whose  life  of  the  poet  is  a 
series  of  suppositions,  supposes  that  it  related  to  com- 
mercial objects,  and  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he 
visited  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  and  had  a  con- 
ference with  Petrarch.  But  the  reality  of  this  inter- 
view, pleasing  as  it  is  to  the  imagination,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  It  is  said  to  be  implied  in  a  pa&sage  of  one 
of  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  in  which  the  speaker  sayu, 
that  he  learned  his  story  from  Petrarch,  a  learned 
clerk  of  Padna.  It  should  be  noticed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Chaucer,  making  one  of  his  pilgrims  de- 
duce his  tale  from  Petrarch,  does  not  amount  to  de- 
claration from  himself  as  author,  that  he  derived  it 
from  that  source.  The  story  originally  belongH  to 
Boccaccio,  and  was  only  translated  into  Latin  by  Pe- 
trarch, and,  hke  the  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  is 
in  ail  probability  borrowed  from  the  same  author. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  accurate  Tyrwhitt,  though  Chaucer, 
he  doubts  whether  Chaucer  ever  went  upon  his  mis-  "^ 
sion,  yet  admits,  that,  supposing  him  to  have  been  at 
Genoa,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  have  seen 
the  first  literary  character  of  the  age ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  time  of  this  embassy  in  1373,  is 
the  precise  time  at  which  he  could  have  learned  this 
story  from  Petrarch  at  Padua.  Neither  Petrarch  nor 
his  biographers,  however,  have  mentioned  the  fact, 
nor  did  the  author  of  Memoircs  pour  la  Vie  de  Pe- 
trarque  ever  fulfil  his  promise  of  proving  the  inter- 
view. His  genius  as  a  poet,  and,  we  may  suppose 
from  the  style  of  his  writings,  his  amenity  as  a  cour- 
tier, also  kept  him  in  prosperity  during  the  whole  of 
Edward  the  Third's  reign,  and  indeed  during  the 
whole  period  of  John  of  Gaunt's  influence.  In  1S74>, 
the  year  after  his  appointment  as  envoy,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  crown  with  an  allowance  of  a  pitcher 
of  wine  daily,  a  grant  which  was  commuted  during 
the  succeeding  reign  to  an  annuity  of  twenty  merks. 
He  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  to  the  comptrol- 
lership  of  the  customs  of  wool  and  skins  in  the  port 
of  London.  In  the  next  year  he  received  £  104f  for 
the  wardship  of  Sir  Edward  Stapleg^ate's  heir;  and  in 
the  following  year,  some  forfeited  wool  to  the  value 
of  if  71  :  4-  :  6.  In  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign, 
he  was  sent  with  Sir  Guichard  Dangle.  His  situa- 
tion in  the  middle  part  of  his  life  must  thus  have  been 
opulent  and  honourable.  It  was  so  opulent,  he  says 
himself  in  his  Testament  of  Love,  as  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  a  plentiful  hospitahty.  But  the  picture  of 
his  fortune  was  reversed  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  reign  of  Edward's  successor.  He  was  not,  it  is 
true,  immediately  deprived  of  his  comptrollership  on 
the  accession  of  Richard  the  Second ;  his  pension  was 
renewed  to  him,  and  a  grant  of  money  made  to  him 
in  lieu  of  his  daily  pitcher  of  wine.  But  these  fa- 
vours were  obtained  by  the  influence  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  an  influence  which  lasted  but  during  a  few 
years  under  the  new  king.  We  find  him,  however, 
in  1882,  receiving  a  grant  of  comptrollership  of  small 
customs  in  the  port  of  London ;  with  the  additional 
favour,  that  the  new  office  might  be  performed  by 
deputy.  Neither  is  it  true  that  he  was  obliged  to 
receive  a  royal  protection  from  his  creditors  within 
two  years  from  Richard's  accession.  This  error  in 
former  biographers,  is  one  of  the  few  things  which 
Mr  Godwin  proves  in  his  voluminous  biography.  He 
was  certainly  attached,  as  his  patron  was,  (for  a 
time,)  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  which  became 
unpopular  at  court  under  Richard.  The  immediate 
cause  of  our  poet's  misfortunes  seems  to  have  been 
his  interfering  in  a  dispute  between  the  court  and  the 
city  of  London,  in  which  Chaucer  embraced  the  civic 
side.  This  came  to  a  violent  crisis  in  1384.  John 
of  Northampton,  a  popular  candidate  for  the  mayor- 
alty of  London,  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
the  tenets  of  Wickliffe.  Richard  and  his  court,  who 
detested  the  Londoners,  were  resolved  that  they 
should  have  a  mayor  of  a  different  description.  They 
succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  city  another  candidate. 
Sir  Nicholas  Brembar,  and  the  contest  subsided,  after 
some  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  popular  leaders, 
which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  rebellion,  in 
the  death  of  some  of  them,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
John  of  Northampton.  There  is  a  mystery  over  this 
court  as  it  is  connected  with  Chaucer's  life ;  for 
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Chaucer,  mough  his  writings  testify  that  his  subsequfnt  exile 
'^^.'"^^  and  misfortunes  arose  from  it,  yet  we  find  him,  in  1 385, 
permitted  to  execute  his  office  by  deputy,  at  a  time 
when  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in  exile 
on  account  of  his  politics.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
his  return  to  England.  When  obliged  to  fly,  he 
escaped  first  to  Haiuault.  then  to  France,  and  finally 
to  Zealand.  While  in  Zealand,  he  maintained  some 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  fled  thither  on  the  same 
account,  a  liberality  which  soon  exhausted  his  money. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  partizans  of  his  cause  whom 
he  h."ft  at  home,  contrived  to  make  their  peace,  not 
only  without  endeavouring  to  procure  him  a  pardon, 
but  without  aiding  him  in  his  poverty  abroad.  On 
his  return  home,  he  suffered  a  temporary  confinement, 
and  in  l.'}86  he  was  deprived  of  his  two  comptroller- 
ships.  The  coincidence  of  this  date  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Glocestcr's usurpation  of  power,  would  lead 
us  10  suppose  that  Glocester  was  personally  more 
hostile  to  the  poet  than  the  king  himself  was,  whose 
■asperity  was  probably  softened  by  the  good  offices 
of  his  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  friend  of  Chaucer, 
and  the  subject  of  his  warmest  panegyric.  In  1388, 
he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  his  two  pensions,  which 
were  all  the  resources  left  to  liim  by  his  persecutors. 
From  1386  to  138J>,  Rtchard  the  Second  had  been  stript 
of  his  authority.  The  latter  year  was  propitious  to 
Chaucer.  Before  its  conclusion,  John  of  Gaunt,  now 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  afterwards  married  his  sister- 
in-law,  returned  from  Spain^  and  from  that  date  he 
had  a  more  steady  protector.  Before  Lancaster's  ar- 
rival, he  bad  procured  his  liberation  from  prison,  on 
terms  which  have  been  alleged  to  be  disgraceful  to 
his  memory.  He  made  a  confession  of  his  coadjutors 
in  what  was  called  Northampton's  conspiracy.  But 
in  naming  them,  he  implicated  no  innocent  person  j 
and  it  is  evtdrnt  that  they  had  behaved  towards  him 
in  the  most  unprincipled  manner. 

In  the  same  year,  1389,  he  was  appointed  to  be 
clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster,  and  in  tlie  year  fol- 
lowing to  the  same  office  at  Westminster-  His  salary 
amounted  to  £^(i,  lOs.  per  annum,  a  sum  (consider- 
ing the  price  of  provisious  in  those  days^)  probably 
equal  in  effect  to  seven  hundred  pounds  of  our  pre- 
sent paper  currenci/.  His  resignation  of  thi*  office 
brings  us  to  the  sixty-third  year  of  the  poet's  hfe. 
He  then  retired  most  probably  to  Woodstock,  and 
devoted  the  repose  and  evening  of  his  life  to  writing 
Itis  immortal  Canlerbitn/  Talett  among  those  beauti- 
ful scenes  which  had  inspired  his  youthful  genius. 
In  ISQl-,  he  obtained  a  pension  for  life  of  jf  20.  One 
of  the  most  curious  particulars  in  the  concluding  part 
of  his  life  is,  the  patent  of  protection  granted  to  him 
by  Richard  the  Second,  in  the  year  1398,  which  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  a  protection  against 
his  creditors.  But  this  protection  proveii,  upon  ex- 
amination, to  contain  no  rnvniiou  of  the  poet's  debts 
or  creditors ;  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
what  other  sort  of  protection  a  man  of  peaceable 
pursuits  could  require,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  many  pro- 
blems in  his  history  whicli  remain  yet  to  be  solved. 
The  record  shows,  however,  that  Chaucer,  though 
now  seventy  years  of  ago,  had  once  more  embarked 


in  public  businete,  although  th«  nature  of  kic-i 
ployment  is  not  specified.  In  the  automa  of  the 
year,  he  received  a  grant  of  a  yearly  ton  of  wioci  we 
may  suppose  in  lieu  of  the  daily  pitcher  which  tud 
been  stopped  during  his  misfortunes.  The  place  ap- 
pointed for  this  dehvery  seems  to  imply,  that  hb  ic> 
sidence  was  then  in  London. 

The  succeeding  year,  1399,  was  marked  by  the  d«« 
position  of  Richard  the  Second,  aud  the  ascensioo  of 
Bolingbroke,  the  son  of  his  patron  John  of  Gaunt,  to 
the  English  throne.  It  is  creditable  to  the  memory 
of  Henry  IV.,  although  he  abandoned  so  many  « 
his  father's  friends,  that  he  did  not  suffer  the  poeti- 
cal ornament  of  the  age  to  be  depressed  by  the  rcro* 
lution.  Chaucer's  grants  of  the  annuity  aod  pipe  of 
wine  were  renewed  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  rrigo, 
and  an  additional  pension  of  forty  merks  a  year  vrm 
conferred  on  him.  But  he  did  not  live  loog  to  enjoy 
them.  He  died,  according  to  the  inscripUon  on  bu 
tomb'Stone,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
Henry  IV.,  at  London,  on  the  '.^5th  of  October 
1+00,  and  was  interred  ui  Westminster  Abbey,  south- 
cross  aisle.  The  monument  to  his  memory  wak  erect> 
ed  above  a  century  and  a  half  after  his  decease,  by 
Nicholas  Brigham,  a  gentleman  of  Oxford,  and  a 
warm  admirer  of  his  poetry.  It  »tands  at  the  north 
end  of  a  magnificent  recess,  formed  by  four  obtuse 
foliaged  arches,  and  is  a  plain  altar,  with  three  qua- 
trefods  and  the  same  number  of  shields.  The  inscrip- 
tion and  figures  on  the  back  are  almost  obliterated. 

Chaucer,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  inform  any 
of  our  readers,  found  the  poetry  of  JBngland  (if  tbe 
metrical  romances  and  rhyming  chronicles  of  the  Nor- 
man school  deserve  that  name)  m  the  rudest  state. 
Of  the  measures  of  verse  which  had  been  establiiM 
by  his  predecessors,  he  deigned  onK*  to  adopt  ooe, 
the  eight  syllable  measure,  and  another  still  shorter 
and  more  imperfect;  but  the  latter  he  introduoetis 
his  Canterbury  Talcs  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  com* 
mon  minstrel  style,  in  derision.  He  introc? 
majestic  ten  syllable  iambic  into  our  language 
although  it  may  be  sometimes  found  among  the  hob- 
bling and  indetermined  measure  of  older  verstfien, 
evidently  occurs  only  by  accident.  He  found,  bow- 
ever,  the  numbers  of  the  language  more  defectne 
than  its  stores  of  fancy  and  fiction.  Fable  and  ima- 
ginary characters  had  been  already  engrafted  on  £(«• 
lish  minstrelsy,  through  the  joint  influence  of  t£c 
troubadours,  and  of  the  expansion  of  intercourse  axiMMig 
nations,  among  whom  England  had  taken  adistingiMb* 
ed  lead  since  the  period  of  the  first  Richard.  Thl( 
increasing  intercourse  and  diffusion  of  taste  and  fancy, 
-as  well  as  knowledge,  throughout  Europe,  ia  to  bt 
remarked  in  the  influence  which  the  Italian  poct<  pOi- 
sesscd  upon  Chaucer's  character  as  a  poet,  both  attt 
tuned  his  versification  and  enriched  him  with  aob* 
jects. 

Chaucer's  earliest  production,  The  Cot$rl  ofLim^ 
was  written  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  yel 
existed,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  no  form  of  vrr* 
sification  in  English  that  could  direct  his  ear  in  the 
stately  and  regular  measure  of  the  prolonged  iam- 
bic. *  It  was  reserved  for  the  youthful  hand  uf  our 
poet  first  to  array  them  in  English,  and  to  omammt 


To  prevent  obscurity,  wc  notice  to  those  who  may  not  know  the  classical  names  of  metres,  that  iong  iaioMc  mewa  fiHi 
imuii  heroic  meiuurci  such  as  the  Km:, 


common  heroic  meiuure,  such  as  the  Km:, 

•'  Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain." 
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^"'  them  with  that  inverted  form  of  rhyme  which  was 
""^  borrowed  from  the  French  and  Italians.  The  Court 
of  Love  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  cus- 
tom peculiar  to  the  days  of  early  chivalry,  viz.  courts 
or  parliaments  of  love.  These  institutions,  wliimsi- 
cal  as  they  appear  to  a  serious  age,  decided  questions 
of  gallantry  and  attachment  that  were  proposed  to 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  modem  academies  pre* 
tend  to  determine  questions  of  literature.  The  obe- 
dience that  was  paid  to  them  was  voluntary,  the  re- 
sult of  public  respect  for  the  arbiters;  but  the  ques- 
tions argued  before  them  were  commonly  fanciful. 
Chaucer's  poem  reminds  us  of  the  institution.  It  is 
an  allegorical  dream,  in  which  the  poet  supposes  him- 
self summoned  by  Mercury  to  visit  the  court  of  love 
at  Mount  Citheron,  where  he  meets  with  a  number 
of  votaries,  is  introduced  to  a  mistress,  and  sworn 
to  observe  the  twenty  statutes  of  the  god.  These 
include  fidelity  to  his  mistress,  implicit  belief  in  her 
virtues,  promptitude  to  fight^  to  swear  either  truth 
or  falsehood  for  her  honour,  to  sav  that  t)ie  crow  is 
white  if  she  says  so,  and  to  do  the  duties  of  love 
•even  times  in  a  night.  The  poet  objects  to  this  sta- 
tute alone,  and  pleads  his  inability.  Amone  the  at- 
tendants at  the  court  are  placed,  with  a  bold  impro- 
priety, but  evidently  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  a  crowd 
of  monks  and  friars,  and  those  who  lament  their 
obligration  to- celibacy  from  other  causes.  The  poet 
does  not  leave  the  court  till  he  forms  an  assignation  with 
his  mistress,  and  with  the  celebration  of  tnat  meeting 
the  poem  concludes,  **  The  season  is  May/'  and 
the  birds  ung  a  service  in  concert  to  the  god  of  love> 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  from  the  Roman  Catholic 


ritual.  The  nightingale  sings,  Domine  labia ;  the  Chaucer, 
possinjay,  CaU  enarrant ;  and  the  turtle  dove,  Tu  an-  '"'^r^^ 
tern.  The  materials  of  the  piece  are  meagre,  ex- 
travagant, and  ill  united.  We  see,  however,  in  the 
lover's  refusal  to  the  hardest  statute  of  love,  and  in 
the  deplorable  picture  of  the  monks,  some  promise  of 
the  arch  and  salacious  humour  which  sports  so  indul- 
gently in  the  Canterburtf  Tales.  We  have  been  thus 
particular  in  noticing  the  earliest  production  of  our 
earliest  poet.* 

His  next  production,  in  order  of  time,  is  the  story 
of  Troilus  and  Creiseidct  in  which  Chaucer  has  claims 
on  our  curiosity,  were  it  only  for  being  the  precursor 
of  Shakespeare  and  Dry  den,  in  telling,  though  dif- 
ferently, an  interesting  tale.  It  is,  however,  the  best 
of  Chaucer's  productions  next  to  the  Canlerburi/ 
TalcSf  and  was  for  ages  the  favourite  of  the  Enghsh 
nation.  ■{■  Troilus,  one  of  the  sons  uf  Priam,  is  sup- 
posed, during  the  siege  of  Troy,  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  widow,  ^  Cresseide,  whose  father,  the 
poet,  in  defiance  of  antique  story,  makes  a  Trojan^ 
and  supposes  to  have  deserted  from  his  native  city  to 
the  candp  of  the  Greeks.  The  Trojan  prince  sees 
her  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  is  irrecoverably 
smitten  with  her  appearance,  naturally  lovely,  but 
made  more  interesting  by  the  grief  for  her  father's 
desertion.  The  uncle  of  Cresseide  is  the  bosom- 
friend  of  Troilus  ;  he  visits  him,  finds  him  in  despair^ 
and,  sacrificing  duty  to  friendship,  obtains,  by  a  long 
train  of  artifices,  the  happiness  of  Troilus  from  the 
yielding  virtue  of  Cresseide.  Calchas,  however,  send;; 
for  his  daughter  from  Troy  ;  she  is  exchanged  for  a 
Greek  prisoner ;  after  bidding  a .  secret,  and  tendi-r 


*  A  specimen  of  the  best  part  of  it  may  not.  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  are  little  invited  hy  his  obsolete  language  to 
explore  an  almost  unintelligible  author.    In  describing  the  life  of  lovers,  he  thus  proceeds : 


This  is  the  life  of  joj  that  we  ben  in. 
Resembling  life  of  heavenly  paradise; 
Love  is  elixir  aye  of  vice  and  sin. 
Love  makith  hertis  lustie  |1  to  devise ; 
Honour  and  grace  have  they  in  every  wise. 
That  ben  to  lovis  law  obedient. 
Love  maldth  follce  bcnigne  and  diligent. 


Aye  stirring  them  to  dreadin  vice  and  shame; 
In  their  degree  it  makith  them  honourable, 
And  sweet  it  is  of  love  to  bear  the  name. 
So  that  his  love  be  faithful,  true,  and  staljic. 
Love  prunith  hym  to  seemin  amiable. 
Love  hath  no  fauite  there  it  is  exercised, 
But  sole  with  them  that  have  oil  love  despised. 


•f  The  poet  pretends  to  have  borrowed  this  story  fVom  the  Latin,  which  is  exceedingly  improbable.  But  should  we  ascriLi- 
its  origin,  as  Mr  Tyrwliitt  has  done,  to  Boccaccio,  still  the  merit  of  much  originality  in  point  of  manner  would  remain  to 
Chaueer.  Chaucer  himself  profeEses,  that  be  was  indebted  for  the  tale  of  TnUtu  and  Creuadc,  to  his  Auctor  Lollius :  lie 
declares, 

•'  That  of  no  sentiment  I  thus  cndite 

But  out  of  Latin  in  my  tongue  I  write.** 

Of  the  writings  of  this  Lollius  nothing  is  known.  He  certainly  was  not  the  Lollius  Urbicus  of  the  3d  century ;  and  thou^?: 
mentioned  again  by  Chaucer  in  his  Hmue  of  Fawu,  his  existence  as  a  real  writer  seems  still  to  be  questionable.  Mr  Wortun 
lays  no  stress  on  Chaucer's  mention  of  his  Auctor,  but  from  having  seen  some  of  the  name  Italianized  in  a  MS.  of  the  poem 
which  he  had  perused,  he  pronounces  Its  origin  to  have  been  Italiatb  Mr  Tyrwhitt  directly  charges  Chaucer  with  forging  the 
name  of  Lollius,  and  concludes,  that  he  borrowed  it  from  the  Pkilotirato  of  Boccaccio.  Mr  Godwin  again  quotes  the  evidence 
•f  Lydgate  to  controvert  Tyrwhitt's  opinion ;  but  Mr  Godwin  has  not  observed-that  Lydgate's  evidence  goes  no  way  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  Lollius.  Lydgate  says,  that  Chaucer  borrowed  it  from  a  booli  called  Tropke,  in  the  Lomltard  tongue.  The 
two  assertions  of  Chaucer  and  of  Lydgate  are  indeed  direct,  but  they  go  in  t^posite  directions. 

$  Mr  Warton,  when  he  speaks  of  this  character  in  Chaucer's  poem,  does  not  seem  to  have  attended  to  several  circum- 
stances which,  at  the  outset  of  the  story,  distinctly  pcrfnt  out  Cresseide  to  have  been  a  widow,  not  a  virgin.  Mr  Godwin,  from 
the  same  misapprehension,  though  he  dwells  on  the  real  intrigue  of  the  story  with  great  equanimity,  Is  indignantly  sttocked 
at  a  passage  which  he  denominates  brutal,  in  which  the  poet  declares  his  uncertainty  whether  Cresseide  had  ever  heen  a  niii- 
tber  before  her  affair  with  the  Trojan  prince.  There  is,  however,  nothing  brutal  in  this  passage ;  the  poet  only  suggests  :i 
doubt  whether  or  not  the  young  widow  hud  been  left  with  a  few  small  children.  Cresseide  speaks  of  her  widowhood  in  several 
places.  She  says  on  one  occasion,  when  invited  to  a  public  amusement,  *■  Let  »aidau  gon  to  datut  andyangi  wive*."  And  tu 
Diomed,  she  speaks  in  direct  terms  of  her. former  lord,  evidently  not  alluding  to  Troilus,  (with  whom  ull  her  iutervicns  jiixi 
been  stolen.)  but  of  a  plain  lawAd. partner. 

•'  But  as  to  speak  of  love  I  wis,  she  said, 

T  had  a  lorde  to  whom  I  *.vcdded  was. 

The  vvbase  mine  heart  was  all  till  that  be  died,? 


]i  Pleasure.. 
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Chtocer.  adieu  of  the  prince,  and  taking  an  oath  of  constancy, 
which,  like  many  other  mistrcsRcsi,  she  forgets,  and 
repairing  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  transfeTS  her 
anrctions  to  Diomed.  Trollus  learns  her  infidelity, 
and  dies  in  despair.  The  story  concludes  disaj^r^-e- 
ably,  and  is  tediously  told  ;  but  it  is  interspersed  with 
a  number  of  inlerestinir  and  deeply  pathetic  passages. 
Though  the  scene  and  subject  arc  connected  with 
classical  and  heroic  atory,  the  p9et  describes  no  pomp 
nor  circumstances  of  war,  but  snch  as  are  immediate* 
ly  necessary  to  usher  in  his  hero  to  the  notice  of  his 
mistress  with  better  effect,  returning  victorious  from 
the  field ;  and  he  seems  to  describe  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  only  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  beauty 
in  a  greater  attitude  of  solemnity.  Like  the  true 
poet  of  love,  he  magnifies  the  importance  of  domestic 
scenes,  and  neglects  war  and  public  circumstances, 
except  where  they  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  that  passion 
vhich 

'*  Drives  ambition  with  itn  pomp  away; 
Unleu  conducive  to  hts  ampler  sway." 

The  scenery  and  names  in  Troilus  and  Crcsseidc 
are  Trojan,  but  the  sentiments  and  manners  are  pure- 
ly modern  and  chivalrous.  In  one  place  we  hear  of 
jousts  and  tournaments,  in  another  of  the  parliament 
of  Troy.  Cresseide  is  found  by  a  noble  anachronism 
reading  the  Thubais  of  Staliiis  during  the  Trojan 
■war.  In  the  speeches,  there  are  frequent  allusions 
to  bishops,  scholastic  divinity,  the  devil,  and  other 
ide^s  still  more  modem  than  Statius.  Next  to  the 
length  of  the  poem,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  our  in- 
terest in  it  is  an  inconsistency  between  the  strength 
and  tenderness,  and  the  lawlessness  and  secrecy  of 
Troilus's  passion.  The  poet  represents  uo  suiBcient 
cause  to  prevent  the  Trojan  from  marrying  Cresseide. 
He  dies  of  love  for  her,  and  yet  declares  no  honour- 
able passion.  This  is  a  departure  from  nature  and 
probability^  the  more  remarkablo  in  a  poet  whose 
characteristic  merit  is  generally  adherence  to  both. 
Yet  this  tale  of  Troy  divine,  which  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney adored,  and  which  was  once  regarded  as  an  or- 
nament of  our  language,  did  not  fascinate  our  fore- 
fathcrB  without  a  reason.  As  an  ancient  novel  in 
verse,  it  remnids  us  very  frequently  of  the  minute 
touches  and  pathos  of  Richardson.  The  confession 
which  Cresseide  makes  of  her  attachment  in  the  scene 
of  felicity,  has  been  noticed,  deservedly,  by  Warton  as 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

Cresseide  all  quite'  from  every  dride  and  tenc*,  * 
As  she  that  juste  caue«  h.id  him  to  Irist', 
Made  Itiin  ttoclie  TeuHt,  it  joy  u-as  tor  to  senc*, 
When  bhc  his  trouth  and  cicne  intent  ywisti. 
And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  twi-g-t 
Bltrcnt^  and  writhcn ''  is  the  sweet  woodbindei 
Gon  ech«  oflnan*  in  armis  other  winde. 

And  as  the  new  abashed  nightingale. 
That  ctintith'  when  she  bcginneth  sing, 
When  thnt  she  herith  any  herdis  talc, 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring; 
And  alter  sikir*  ^  doth  bcr  voice  onstring. 


Right  so  Cretaeide,  vhan  that  her  indi  atetit,*  * 
Ojwued  her  hcrt  and  told  him  her  inl«nt. 

The  grief  of  Troilus  at  her  departitre,  it  inott  oa* 
turally  pourtrayed  : 

Where  is  mine  ownt  lady,  iefe,  and  dcre  ? 
Where  i»  her  white  breaat  ?  where  is  it,  where  ? 
Where  ben  her  armii,  and  her  eycn  clear. 
That  jcstexday  this  tim*  with  mc  werr  ? 
Now  may  I  weep  alone  with  many 
And  grasp  about  I  may,  but  in  thi-  i 
Save  0  pillofr^,  1  find  nought  to  embrace' 

His  sensations  on  arriving  at  her  house,  un-n,  iz. 
stead  of  finding  her  returned,  he  8ce»  the  barred  doort 
and  shut  windows  giving  tnken  of  her  ibtnce,  tmi 
his  hurrying  precipiutely  from  the  dtstractlDf  Mg^ 
are  well  conceived  and  described : 

Therewith  when  he  was  ware,  and  gan  behold 
How  ifaut  waij  every  window  of  the  plaee. 
As  fVo6t,  him  thought  his  heart  began  to  cold. 
For  which,  with  changed  dedly  paly  Tace, 
Withouten  worde  he  fbrthe  by  gan  to  paoe, 
And  as  God  would,  he  gan  «u  Tast  to  i  Ide. 
That  no  wight  his  continuance  aspide.  ■  * 
Then  said  he  thue>,  O  palace  desolate ! 
O  house  of  hoiittex,  wbilom  best  ydight '.  ■  * 
O  palace  empty  and  disconsolate  t 
O  thou  iBntprnc  of  which  qucint  '  *  b  the  Ught  ! 
O  palace  whilom  d.iy  that  now  art  night ! 
Well  oughtcbt  thou  to  fall  and  1  to  die. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  enter  minutely  ii  t  '  t.i 
the  poems  of  Chaucer,  which  are  numerouf  a<  wiii 
as  individually  large.  His  Dream,  which  i<  >iippi- 
sed  to  be  an  epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Jvt  u  -i*^ 
Gaunt,  is  an  allegoiy  of  very  childish  aniJ  ^rotri,i  - 
fancy.  He  dreams  of  an  enchanted  inland,  whicb  u 
visited  by  a  knight,  and  invaded  by  Cupid,  who  brioft 
a  formidable  navy,  and  wounds  the  quern.  Twe 
knight  departs,  after  obtaining  a  promise  of  roarritge 
from  the  queen  ;  but  returning  in  a  ship,  which  hu 
the  convenient  property  of  enlarging  or  contracting 
its  dimensions,  he  finds  the  queen  has  changed  her 
mind.  The  knight  commits  suicide  at  the  news,  and 
the  queen  expires.  While  their  bodie«are  turroanded 
by  mourners,  a  beautiful  bird  enters,  and  sings  onr 
the  bier  of  the  quern,  but  returning  back,  datbM 
against  a  window,  and  falls  down  lifeless.  AtuAfNt 
bird  enters,  and  restores  the  dead  one,  by  putting  a 
seed  into  its  mouth.  This  furnishes  a  hint  for  rr> 
Btormg  the  knight  and  queen,  who  are  revived  and 
married  with  great  splendor.  Such  was  the  stjk  of 
allegory  that  was  tolerated  in  the  infancy  of  on 
poetry.  It  certainly  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  ba«- 
as  little  connection  witn  John  of  Gaunt  as  with  John 
o'  Nokes,  and  to  be  abundantly  foolish. 

The  Boke  of  t fie  Duchess  is  aaothcr  dream,  id*' 
tended  to  commemorate  the  sorrow  of  his  patron  for 
the  same  Lady  Blanche,  who  is  heroine  of  toe  former 
•tory.  He  dreams  that  he  has  been  led  into  a  foceO. 
by  the  sound  of  the  hunting  horn,  and  that  a  do| 
who  comes  and  fawns  upon  him,  leads  him  to  tbr 


•  When  the  final  e,  which  is  now  silent  in  our  language,  but  which  in  Chaucer's  poetry  seems  to  be  n 
sotmded  aa  it  »uiu  hi*  purimw,  is  pronounced  a»  it  u  accented  in  the  specimens  wo  have  quot^-d,  ihc  vc. 
amoothly  as  much  later  poetry. 

•  QuiUs  free  »  Ttne,  grief.  »  Tritt,  trust,  *  S«k,  >c«. 

J  YwUt,  knew.  «  Bitrtnt,  twined,  i  WritJuM,  wrcolhed.  •  '//«»,  them. 

9  StinUlh,  Mtuppcth.  '  o  Sikir,  assured.  »  •  Sttntt  atopt,  ceased. 

«»  ^*/«ife,  espied.  '  1    Vdigii,  graced.  '*  (jveint,  CYlinguisht^d. 
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Foot  of  a  tree^  where  be  finds  a  mebncholy  knight, 
evidently  John  of  Gaunt,  who  laments  to  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  partner.  This  poem  also  i?  dull,  but 
it  contains  one  description  of  a  forest  landscape,  in 
a  very  sprightly  style.  *  The  Assembly,  or  the  Par. 
liameni  of  Birds,  is  another  poem  devoted  to  the 
•tory  of  his  patron's  attachment.  It  commences  with 
a  lofty  abstract  from  the  Somnium  Scipionis ;  and 
after  describing  the  parliament,  or  meeting  of  birds, 
to  choose  their  mates  on  Valentine's  day,  tiresoraely 
touches  the  amour  of  the  royal  pair  under  the  simi- 
htude  of  eagles. 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  is  a  fine  translation 
from  the  French  allegory  of  John  de  Meun  and  Wil< 
liam  de  Lorris,  representing  the  dangers  and  diffi< 
cutties  of  a  lover. 

The  Flour  and  the  Leo/*is  another  allegory,  found- 
ed on  mysterious  allusions  to  the  virtues  of  the  vege< 
table  world.  The  plan  of  the  poem  is  ascribed  by 
Warton  to  a  French  original ;  and  the  peculiar  style 
of  French  poetry  from  which  it  is  deduced,  is  sup- 
posed by  the  same  critic  to  be  that  of  the  Chants 
Rot/aux  Balades  Rondeaus  and  Pastorals,  which  Frois- 
eart  and  others  cultivated  as  the  proven^al  poetry  de- 
clined. The  fancies  with  which  this  poem  is  611ed, 
(says  the  same  author,)  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise 
from  the  floral  games  instituted  in  France  in  the 
year  1S24',  which  filled  the  French  poetry  with  im- 
ages of  this  sort.  They  were  founded  by  Clemen- 
tina  liaure,  Countess  of  Tholouse,  and  annually  ce- 
lebrated in  the  month  of  May.  She  published  an 
edict,  by  which  she  assembled  all  the  poets  of  France 
in  artificial  arbours,  dressed  with  flowers,  and  the  suc- 
cessful poet  was  rewarded  with  a  flower  made  in  gold. 
There  were  also  inferior  prizes  in  silver.  This  fan- 
tastic institution  soon  became  common  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France. 

The  best  of  Chaucer's  allegories  (and  we  long  to 
Kave  done  with  them)  is  his  House  of  Fame,  which 
Pope  has  so  elegantly  modernized.  Warton  has  in- 
junously  compared  Pope's  imitation  to  the  modem 
ornaments  in  the  venerable  pile  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey.  Analogies  drawn  from  one  art  to  another,  are 
unsafe  guides  in  matters  of  taste,  and  of  all  analogies 
we  deprecate  those  chiefly  which  are  drawn  from 
brick  and  stone.  We  will  not  suffer  the  later  poet 
to  be  condemned  by  so  arbitrary  a  comparison.  Pope 
baa  not  indeed  the  merit  of  originality  in  his  Temple 
of  Fame ;  it  is  doubtful  if  even  Chaucer  drew  it 
m>m  invention  or  translated  it.  What  is  most  bold 
•ad  pleasing  in  Chaucer's  piece,  is  the  conception  of 
the  palace  of  Fame  ;  of  the  rock  of  ice  on  which  the 
perishable  names  of  grandeur  were  engraven  ;  hit 
theory  and  explanation  of  the  expansion  of  sounds, 
spreading  in  circles  through  the  air  like  the  rings  on 
water,  wlien  a  pebble  is  cast  into  it.  till  it  reach  the 

The  poet  describes  hlmscli*  as  led  into  ■  forest. 

Where  there  were  many  gnne  greves,  -f 
Or  thick  of  trees,  so  Tull  of  leavn; 
And  every  tree  tsluod  by  himselve 
Fro  other  wcti  ten  foot  or  twelve. 
So  greut  trees  and  so  huge  of  strength. 
Of  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  length, 
All  clean  witbouten  howe  or  stick. 
With  croppis  broad  and  ekc  OS  thick  ; 

+  Gm-cs,  graves. 
v«l.,  T.  PART  11. 


abode  of  Fame;  the  house  of  Rumour  for  ever  shift-  Chaucer, 
ing  round.  These  ideas,  and  the  claims  of  the  peti-  """-V"^^ 
tioners  at  the  tribunal  of  Fame,  are  modernized  by 
Hope  with  an  addition,  not  a  loss  of  dignity.  In  some 
respects,  the  judgment  of  Pope  has  improved  upon 
the  original.  Chaucer  supposes  himself  snatched  up 
to  heaven  by  an  immense  golden  eagle,  which  addrei- 
see  him  in  the  names  of  St  James  and  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry }  but  presently  quiets  the  poet's  apprehensions  of 
being  carried  off  to  Dan  Jupiter  like  Ganymede,  or 
ttellified  like  Orion,  by  assuring  him  that  Jove  wishes 
him  to  sing  of  other  subjects  than  of  Venus  and  blind 
Cupids,  and  has  ordered  him  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
house  of  Fame.  The  philosophy  of  Fame  appears 
in  Pope  with  much  more  propriety  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  the  poet  himselt,  than  from  the  beak  of  a 
talkative  eagle. 

Wc  now  come  to  his  immortal  Canterbury  Tales. 
The  subject  of  that  work,  it  will  he  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  inform  any  reader,  is  the  journey  of  a 
number  of  travellers,  who  arc  going  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Canterbury,  and  who  agree,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  jovial  landlord,  to  tell  stories  br  the  way, 
with  an  agreement,  that  the  one  who  tells  the  best 
itory  should  have  a  supper  at  the  common  expence 
on  their  return.  The  plan  is  borrowed  from  Boc- 
caccio, who  hrst  introduced  m  his  Decamerone  the 
dramatic  form  of  novel  writing;  but  whatever  be  the 
merit  of  Boccaccio's  stories,  his  gentlemen  and  ladies 
in  the  Decamerone  are  spiritless  portraits  compared 
to  those  of  Chaucer.  The  Italian  poet's  characters 
are  true  gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  similar  to  each  other 
as  old  shillings,  from  which  the  polish  of  society  has 
effaced  every  stamp  of  originality.  In  comparing 
the  merit  of  the  different  tales,  Dryden  pronounces 
the  highest  panegyric  on  the  Knight's  story,  while 
those  of  the  Squire  and  Miller  have  been  honoured 
by  the  preference  of  Warton.  The  former  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  notice  of  Milton  himself,  viz. 
the  story  of  Cambuscan  bold.  The  enumeration  of 
the  pilgrims  at  the  opening  of  the  poem  has  no  rival 
in  description  drawn  from  familiar  life.  The  groups 
of  Homer's  heroes,  and  of  Milton's  devils,  are  more 
astonishing,  but  not  more  perfect  in  their  kind.  The 
scene  is  full  without  confusion,  varied  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  accident,  but  with  consummate  art.  Never 
were  drawn  together  a  company  so  completely  fitted 
to  be  the  representatives  of^  the  entire  state  of  soci- 
ety at  one  period.  A  fine  unobtrusive  but  sufficient 
contrast  is  supported  between  the  characters ;  as  be- 
tween the  demure  societr  of  the  prioress  and  the 
jovial  laxity  of  the  wife  of  Bath  ;  the  rudeness  of  the 
shipman  and  the  pohsh  of  the  knight,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
a  contrast  arising  out  of  nature,  not  an  antithesis  be- 
traying intention.  The  dramatic  conduct  of  the 
piece  deserves  uncommon  approbation.   Among  nine- 


They  werin  not  on  inch  asunder 
That  it  was  shade  ovir  all  undir. 
And  many  a  harte  and  many  a  hliide 
Was  both  before  mc  and  behinde  : 
Of  fawnis,  sowrls,  *  buckis,  does. 
Was  full  the  wood,  and  many  rocs 
And  niiiuy  tquirrilis,  that  sate 
Full  high  upon  the  trees  and  ate. 

$  Sowrit,  bucks  fours  vears  M^ 
5d 
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Chaucer,  andtwcnty  travellers,  it  would  have  been  unnatural 
'"^r^^  and  improbable  if  some  disagreeable  humour  had  not 
broken  out.  The  introduction  of  two  qoarrelling 
characters,  theSompnour  and  the  Frere,  two  descrip- 
tions of  the  prieftthood  which  in  those  daya  were  at 
deadly  enmity,  affords  both  a  spirited  and  amusing 
breik  in  the  lounging  aociality  oflhe  other  pilgrimSf 
and  .->ri  occasion  for  the  poet  to  indulge  his  satire  ou 
all  parts  of  the  church,  by  employing  its  members  to 
fiuiculc  each  other.  The  Frere,  intolerant,  coarse, 
and  abusive,  takes  an  opportunity  of  hinting,  like  a 
modern  inethodist,  that  the  soul  of  his  antagonist  is 
doomed  to  hell.  The  Sompnour  indignantly,  but  with 
far  more  lucceesful  wit  and  humour,  tells  a  story  of 
a  canting  hypocritical  friar,  and  exposes  the  mendi- 
cant fraternity  to  derision.  The  story  is  low  even  to 
grossness,  but  is  very  laughable.  Of  all  the  charac- 
ters, the  Wife  of  Bath  is  perhaps  drawn  in  the  strong- 
est and  broadest  lines  of  the  poet's  humour;  and  if 
we  could  venture  to  censure  Pope  for  any  failure  in  his 
imitation  of  the  old  bard,  it  would  be  in  haviug  missed 
the  proper  aspect  of  this  incomparable  dame. 

Chaucer's  merits  as  a  poet  are  great  and  various, 
but  they  are  all  inferior  to  his  power  of  delineating 
living  character.  His  landscapes  are  pleasant,  his  feasts 
and  tournaments  are  picturesque;  but  his  men  and 
women  are  not  inferior  even  to  Shakespeare's  in  co- 
mic spirit  and  reeemblance  to  nature.  He  is  some- 
times pathetic,  and  Warton  gives  an  instance  of  his 
sublimity,  but  the  passage  is  chiefly  borrowed  from 
Statiufl,  and  is  mixed  with  much  incongruoits  matter. 
After  such  terrific  images  as 

*'  The  slayer  of  himselTyet  saw  I  there* 
His  hcartis  blood  ybatbed  had  his  bair ;" 

after  "  Woodnesse  laughing  in  her  rage;"  after  ex- 
hibiting the  burning  of  shipSj  and  the  desolation  of 
cities,  ne  introduces  the  '*  cooke  scalded  for  all  his 
loDge  ladle."  But  Chaucer  lived  when  taste  was  in 
its  childhood. 

He  was  the  great  architect  of  our  versincation. 
He  understood  the  genius  of  his  native  language,  and 
adapted  it  to  those  structures  of  rhyme  which  some 
whimsical  projectors  in  the  age  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
would  have  demolished,  in  order  to  substitute  a  Latin 
form,  but  which  Spenser  in  his  better  judgment  fol- 
lowed and  improved. "  A  groundless  objection  was 
made  to  his  style  by  an  old  critic,  that  he  introduced 
cartloads  of  French  words  into  our  language.  It  is 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  this,  that  the  language  of 
England  in  his  time  was  deeply  intermixed  with 
French.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  French 
and  English  were  taught  together  at  schools;  and  it 
was  usual  to  make  the  scholars  construe  their  Latin 
into  French.  A  Norman- Saxon  dialect  must  have 
been  in- fact  the  accustomed  language  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  it  was  t»  them  that  Chaucer  wrote. 
Spenser  thought  differently  of  hia  style  from  the 
critic  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  when  he  pronounced 
It  the  "  Well  of  Englith  un/iefiled.**  The  fluctuation 
of  language  easily  accounts  for  this  being  leas  strictly 
true  at  present  than  200  years  ago.  In  general  hia 
words  in  a  single  seuteuce  clearly  reach  the  meaning 


to  which  they  point,  and  he  is  only  fattgoiBg^b^OMt 
he  multiplies  sentences,  and  spins  out  description* 
This,  however,  like  the  coarse  part  of  his  huano«r» 
was  more  the  fault  of  his  age  than  of  himself.  Wikik 
the  beauties  of  style  in  more  refined  classics  meetaad 
surprise  us  at  every  tutm,  those  of  Chaucer  may  be 
compared  to  flowers  which  Wc  collect  in  a  long  joor- 
ney,  numerous  in  the  sum,  but  collected  widely  «■«>> 
der,  Thia  expression  may  appear  irreverend  to  thoae 
who  are  enamoured  of  old  English  and  obsolete  fpeU 
ling,  merely  because  it  it  old  and  obsolete;  but  the 
reader  who  sits  down  to  Chaucer,  expecting  wooden 
in  every  page,  will  find,  that  though  there  u  mueb  to 
reward  his  patience,  there  is  also  something  to 
cise  it.     (n) 

CHECK,  or  Cheque,  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  very  extensive  variety  of  fanciful  gooda,  made 
all  the  different  substances  used  in  the  roaoufact 
sometimes  separately,  and  sometimes  combined  to 
same  fabric.     Checks  are  made  by  fonntug  strtpet 
the  warp,  either  of  yarn  of  dififerent   fineneast  or  of 
different  colours.     In  the  cotton  manufacture,  hand- 
kerchiefs  checked  of  various  colours  form  a  very  ex- 
tensive branch  of  the  business,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  general  name  of  pullicate,  from  the  Indian  ar 
tide  of  which   they  are  imitations.     Those  wbii 
combine  the  roost  extensive  variety   of  colours* 
the  same  reason  are  called  Madras  puUicalet  or  h 
kcrchirfn.    The  ground  of  the  Madras  handkercl 
is  a  pale  buff  colour,  very  like  that  of  the  plaia  < 
ton  cloth  known  by  the  name  of  nankeen,  or  n*iM|l 
and  in  the  real  Indian  manufacture,  the  buff  groim! 
not  the  effect  of  any  chemical  process  of  dyefBg 
tinging,  but  the  natural  colour  of  the  cotton.    lo  tl 
British  imitations,  the  ground  of  the  cloth  is 
white,  and  afterwards  tinged  before  finishing. 
must  extensive  branch  of  check  manufactiire,  tios 
ever,  is  of  that  coarse  kind  which  is  used  for  sliir 
by  seamen,  and  exported  in  very  great  quantities 
the  West  Indian  colonics,  for  various  articles  of 
gro  clothing. 

From  the   very  great  qiuntities  of  tliae  o 
stuffs  which  are  annually  consumed,  it  forma  a 
prominent  branch  both  of  the  linen  mad  oottoa 
nufacture.     The  English  cotton  checks  are  cfaieiyi 
manufactured  at   Blackburn,  and  other  village*  ia| 
Lancashire ;  and  the  principal  seat  of  the  check  raa^l 
nufactory,  especially  the  coarser  kinds,  in  Scotlani^ ' 
is  at  the  town  of  Kirkatdy  in  Fifeshire.    The  cx!ea*j 
sive  demand  for  this  article,  and  the  coarienets  of  the] 
fabric,  renders  it  peculiarly  an  object  for  thoae  eeO»| 
nonnical  improvements  by  which  a  reduction  of  ' 
may  be  obtained,  without  preventing  those  cmpii 
in  it  from  obtaining  by  their  labour  fair  and 
tent  means  of  subsistence.     It  sccmOf  for  this  reaso%| 
to  be  one  of  the  most  inviting  objects  for  the  appbapi 
tion  of  the  recently  introduced  operations  of  weavifif] 
by  power,  although,  as  far  as  we  know  or  have  rca>| 
son  to  believe,  this  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted. 
For  this  reason,  we  shall  here  explain  the  principle 
of  an  invention  made  some  time  ago  by  the  author  of 
this  article,  at  the  request  of  a  triend  who  was  ex- 
gaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  f}i.>  r,i.w*T  u.«>aTtt| 


*  Spenser  seems  at  one  period  to  have  been  a  convert  tp  the  plan  of  naturallKing  the  Latin  hrxiuncicr   in  oui   p<>ctTT,  tal 
he  ceriainlv  changed  his  mind. 
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■heck,    tjf  pijiJo  calico«t  for  printing.     It  wa»  not  pot  in 

r  practice,  by  the  death  of  the  person  for  who»e  use  it 
was  intended  ;  and  other  purnuits  have  hitherto  pre* 
vented  the  inventor  from  taking  any  steps  to  bring  il 
into  practice. 
To  fit  a  loom  moved  by  power  to  the  operations 
of  weaving  checks  of  every  description,  from  the 
most  simple  pattern  of  blue  and  white,  for  a  seaman's 
or  a  negro's  tiiirt,  to  the  most  variegated  pattern  of 
a  Madras  handkerchief,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
to  the  loom  a  very  simple  apparatus  for  moving  the 
vanooB  ahuttles,  so  as  to  work  alternately  according 
to  the  pattern  required.  TltiA  apparatus  will  be 
T*  found  in  Figures  1,  and  2.  Plate  CXL. ;  and  the  in- 

ventor offers  it  with  the  leu  hesitation  or  diffidence, 
because  although  he  admits  that  it  has  never  been 
prartkaUy  applied  to  this  purpose,  yet  be  has  used 
and  proved  one  of  a  much  more  complicated  and  di< 
versified  nature,  with  unequivocal  succeM,  and  entire- 
ly upon  a  similar  principle,  in  the  patent  tambouring 
machinery,  where  the  effect  produced  was  greatly 
more  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The  figure  is  a 
profile  section,  taken  longitudinally,  of  the  frame- 
work  of  a  power  loom  of  that  kiixl  which  was  ori- 
ginally introduced  in  Cheshire  and  Liancaabire,  and 
it  known  there  by  the  name  of  the  Stockport  loom. 
In  Scotland,  it  is  generally  called  the  Crank  loom, 
from  the  means  by  which  the  motion  is  communica- 
ted. The  upper  rail,  or  cape  of  the  loom,  is  repre- 
sented at  AA,  and  the  hanging  part,  or,  as  it  is  call- 
ed by  weavers,  the  sword  of  the  lay,  at  D.  Suppo- 
sing that  a  pattern  combining  five  colours  is  required, 
and  that,  of  course,  live  different  shuttles  are  requi- 
site, a  section  of  a  box  with  five  divisions,  distinguish- 
ed by  numerals,  will  be  seen  at  C,  This  box  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  centre  pin  at  I,  and  by  moving  it  back- 
ward and  forward,  the  separate  divisions  from  1  to  5 
may  be  successively  brought  into  the  working  posi- 
tion, that  at  3  being  represented  in  that  situation. 
LiCt  D  be  a  wheel  of  a  convenient  diameter,  with  a 
ratchet  wheel  on  its  rim.  This  wheel  may  be  made 
of  well-seasoned  wood  ;  but,  although  more  expen- 
sive, cast-iron  will  be  greatly  preferable.  With  the 
lower  part  of  the  box-frame  the  lever  E  is  connected 
by  a  common  joint ;  and  by  means  of  two  iron  pins 
or  sfuds,  the  motion  for  shifting  the  boxes  will  he 
H  derived  by  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  D  on  its  own 
V  axis.  This  motion  will  be  given  at  each  motion  of 
the  lay  by  the  hook  H,  connected  with  the  lever  G 

■  by  two  intermediate  cranks  at  L  and  M.  The  vibra- 
tion or  oscillatory  motion  of  the  lay,  generated  hy  the 
revilution  of  the  crank  F,  is  represented  by  the  two 
dotted  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  on  which  it  swings. 
Now  when  the  lay  swings  forward  towards  the  wheel 
D,  the  pin  in  the  end  of  the  lever  E  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  piece  of  wood  or  metal  which  is 
screwed  on  the  wheel  at  S.  Let  another  vibration  of 
the  lay  between  the  dotted  lines  take  place,  and  the 
piece  of  wood  4  will  be  presented  to  the  pin  in  the 
end  of  the  lever  E.  This  piece  being  nearer  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  D  than  the  former,  the  pin 
will  be  sooner  stopped  ;  and  the  lay  continuing  its 
motion  to  the  dotted  line,  it  is  evident  that  the  frame 
of  boxes  must  move  upon  its  centre,  and  the  box  4- 
will  then  occupy  the  place  which  the  box  3  now 
does,  and  thus  the  shuttle  will  be  instantaneously 
changed,  without  for  one  second  impeding  the  speed 
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of  the  loom.  When  the  wheel  D  U  again  shifted.  Check  <» 
the  piece  5  will  present  itself  to  the  pin,  and  again 
instantaneously  shift  the  frame  to  present  a  new  shut- 
tle in  the  box  5.  Let  the  lever  E  be  lengthened,  and 
another  pin  placed  so  aa  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
inside  of  the  second  range  of  pieces  on  the  wheel  D, 
and  the  boxes  will  be  successively  siuftcd  from  5  to 
1  in  the  inverted  order  of  the  former  shift.  Thij, 
however,  will  not  be  effected  when  the  lay  comes  for- 
ward to  the  cloth,  but  when  it  is  again  thrown  back 
towards  the  heddles ;  and  the  shin  will  take  place 
immediately  before  the  shuttle  receives  the  impulse 
which  is  to  throw  it  across  the  cloth.  Now  a  little 
reflection  will  make  it  apparent,  that  a  wheel  of  this 
description  may  be  fitted  to  every  possible  diversity 
of  pattern,  merely  by  giving  the  ratchet  wheel  as 
many  teeth  as  necessary,  and  screwing  pieces  to  move 
either  pin  between  the  concentric  circles  on  the  wheel 
which  correspond  to  the  box  to  be  presented.  If  the 
wheel  is  made  with  a  number  of  slotted  holes  diver- 
ging from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  the 
pattern  may  be  very  speedily  altered  from  one  de- 
scription to  another,  and  very  few  wheels  will  be  re- 
?|uired  for  each  loom.  The  spring  K  will  keep  the 
rame  of  boxes  steady  in  the  position  where  it  is  pla- 
ced until  a  fresh  shift  is  requisite.  An  apparatus  of 
this  kind  might  be  added  to  any  of  the  power  looms 
now  in  use  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  would  fit  them  for  a  much  more  extensive  range  of 
work  than  they  have  been  hitherto  apphed  to. 

The  small  Figure  4-.  is  a  profile  of  the  wheel  D  ^'S-  * 
and  lever  Ej  ana  will  further  illustrate  how  the  stop 
pieces  act  upon  the  pins  at  both  extremities  of  the 
vibration. 

It  seems  rather  extraordioar)*  that  no  plan  of  this 
nature  has  as  yet  been  adopted  ;  and  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  reflecting  how  very  precarious  eve- 
ry new  invention  is,  from  a  variety  of  causes  both  in 
its  mechanical  and  economical  relations.  The  exten- 
sive use  tn  which  this  might  be  applied,  even  in  its 
most  simple  state,  for  weaving  low-priced  blue  and 
white  checked  cloth  must  be  evident,  when  we  reflect 
that  these  checks  supply  the  men  employed  in  the 
navy,  amounting  to  upwards  of  130,000,  with  shirts 
and  trowsers  ;  that  most  of  the  labourers  and  opera- 
tive mechanics  wear  the  same  kind;  and  that  it  ap- 
plies the  negroes  in  the  colonics  with  their  chief  and 
almost  only  clothing  ;  that  it  furnishes  a  very  use- 
ful part  of  the  dress  of  females  employed  in  almost 
every  branch  of  domestic  industry  ;  and  that,  besides 
being  an  article  of  dress,  it  is  also,  among  the  most 
numerous  class  of  the  people,  very  much  in  use  for 
bed-hangings,  window-curtains,  and  hrany  other  kinds 
of  household  furniture,  (j.  d.  ) 
CHEESE.     See  DAtRY. 

CHEIRANTHUS,  a  genusof  plants  of  the  class 
Tetradynamia,  and  order  Sihquosx.  See  Botany, 
p.  261. 

CHEIROSTEMON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Monadelphia,  and  order  Fcntandria.  Sec  Bo- 
tany, p.  271. 

CHELIDONIUM,  a  genusof  plants  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany, 
p.  234-. 

CHELMSFORD,  the  county  town  of  Essex,  is 
delightfully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Chelmer  and  Caonf  the  former  of  which  is  crossed  by 


CHE 
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Cbctnuford  a  bHdge,  originally  built  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  Lon. 
II  don,  but  rebuilt  in  1787.     The  town  consists  of  four 

Chelien.  principal  streets,  and  possesses  several  elegant  public 
"**  buildings.  The  shire  ball  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and 
contains  apartments  for  the  courts  of  assize  and  6e«> 
tion,  and  also  the  corti  exchange,  and  the  assembly 
rooms.  Us  front,  which  is  built  with  white  stone,  has 
a  basement  of  rustic  work,  and  a  pediment  sustained 
by  four  three  quarter  Ionic  columns.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  a  large  and  elegant  build- 
ing. The  body  of  the  church  was  erected  in  IS03, 
in  place  cf  the  more  ancient  part,  which  fell  down  in 
1800.  It  has  a  square  flint  tower  at  its  west  end. 
On  the  Moulsbam  side  of  the  Chelmer  stands  the 
county  gaol,  which  was  begun  in  1773,  and  contains 
all  tho:e  accommodations  which  are  now  almost  every 
where  extended  to  persons  in  conBnemeot-  Two  ex- 
tensive barracks  have  been  recently  built  here,  one  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side,  both  of  which  can  accommodate  4000  troops. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  last  of  these  barracks 
commences  the  line  of  embankment,  with  the  batte- 
ries and  parapets  which  were  erected  for  the  defence 
of  the  metropolis.  The  other  public  buildings  in 
Chelmsford,  are  the  free  grammar  school,  endowed 
by  Edward  VI.  in  1552;  a  charity  school  for  50 
boys,  founded  in  17113  ;  a  charity  school  for  20  girls, 
founded  in  1714-;  and  a  neatly  sculptured  conduit, 
(with  the  figure  of  a  naiad  at  the  top,  and  several  ap- 
propriate inscriptions, )  to  which  the  water  is  convey- 
ed from  a  spring  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
At  Galleywood  Common  near  Chelmsford,  there  is  a 
race  course,  on  which  three  plates  are  run  for  annu- 
ally, and  one  of  them  nf  the  v&lue  of  100  guineas  is 
given  by  the  queen.  Number  of  houses  822.  Popu- 
Uition  in  1811,  4649}  males  2046,  females  2G03  ; 
females  employed  in  trade  533.  See  Gough's  Addi' 
lions  to  Camden's  Biilauniat  vol.  ii.  p.  55  (  and  Bray- 
ley  and  Britton's  Beauties  of  England  and  JVales, 
vol.  V.  p.  256.    {j) 

CHELONE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia,  and  order  Angiospermia.  See  BuTANY,  page 
254. 

CHELTENHAM,  a  town  of  England  in  Glo- 
cesicrshire,  celebrated  principally  as  a  watering  place, 
is  situated  near  the  river  Chilt,  or  Chelt,  which  runs 


into  the  Severn  at  Wainlode.     The  town  is  pleasant- 
ly situated,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Cotswotd  Hiils,  which  terminate  about  two  miln  to 
the  north  east  of  Cheltenham.     The  town 
only  of  one  street,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  ]s»g 
and  during  the  last  30  years  the  building*  have  bees  , 
progressively  improving.  The  hotel,  and  thr  lodgio^ 
houses,  are  commodiously  and  elegantly  fitted  np  | 
the  assembly  rooms  are  large  and  hand^ume ;  and  tha 
theatre  has  been   lately  completed  on  an    enlargr4  i 
plan.     The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  stands 
the  south  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  a  la  _ 
building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  side  aisle*,  and' 
transept,  with  a  square  tpwer  rising  from  the  tnterKO* , 
tion,  and  terminating  in  a  lofty  octagonal  spire,  which 
deviates  considerably  from  a  vertical  direction.    Tbert 
is  in  the  north  transept  a  beautiful  circular  wiadoi 
15  feet  in  diameter,  divided  into  S3  compartmeflta* 
There  is  an  ancient  stone  cross  near  the  church,  con* 
sisting  of  a  single  shaft  rising  from  the  centre  of  » 
flight  of  steps^     The  walks  in  the  cburch-yard  are 
shaded  with  double  rows  of  lime   trec».    The  othrt 
public   institutions    are  an   hospital    for    six    poor 
men  and  women  ;  a  free  school  founded  in  1574  ;  and 
the  Cheltenham  repository  established  in  1800. 

The  numerous  invalids  who  resort  to  Cbelteahama 
principally  between  the  months  of  May  and  Novrm* 
bcr,  are  supplied  from  three  springs  which  were  do- 
covert-d  at   different  periods.     The  medicinal  quali* 
ties  of  the  Spa  were  first  discovered  in  1716.      Fhia 
spring  rises  about  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  ai 
dow,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  and  it  «■  ' 
excellent  purgative  chalybeate.     It  was  enclosed  by« 
rail  in  1718,  and  in  1738  a  brick  pavdion  od  five  arcbet 
was  built  over  the  well,  a  convenient  room  wu  fittcdap 
for  the  reception  of  the  company,  several  walks  tttr^y 
formed,  and  a  long  avenue  of  lime  trees  wu  planted,^ 
Another  spring  was  discovered  in  1788  at  the  deptkj 
of  50  feet,   more  copious  than  the  former,  and  p<M>j 
sessing  all  its  medical  virtues.     A  third  spr<.»g  wit^ 
discovered  by  Dr  Thomas  Jamieton  in    1803,  whick^ 
contains  a  greater  proportioo  of  sulphureous  gas  tbaA  I 
any  of  the  rest.     Population  of  the  town  and  panahj 
in  1811, 8325.      Sec  Brayley  and  Britton's  iieaatim  j 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v.  p.  675  ;  and  Toer  ai 
fVales,  in  Philip's  ColU  of  Voy.  voL  iv.  p.  17.    (•) 
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PLAT£  CV, 

Fig.  1.  RepTCW^U  Baffon'f  iarsa.  Buroing  liuror, 
compotied  of  168  piecet  of  nlTeted  ^«m. 

-£ig.  flf  S»  4.  Shew  .the  Michiacry  lor  adjoitug  eidi 
of  the  Mirrors. 

iFig.  £b  It  6.  RcprtMetit  aaother  ^oroiog  Iftrror,  ia- 
vented  by  Bpffoa*  and  coDUtting  of  s  pUite  of 
i«t.  ifltond  gJaM  .iacunntted  Vy  the  preamre 
of  the  atmospnere. 

-Fig.  7.  &  8.  ^hibit  a  third  Bpraiae  Bfjivn;  invqaf;* 
ed  by  Buffon,  id  which  the  puac  g^aat  it  in- 
curvatcd  by  the  presiure  of  the  atmoapbeira 
the  vacuum  being  formed  by  the  combaa- 
tion  of  a  sulphur  match. 

Fig.  9.  &  10.  Represent  Peyrard's  Bunung  l/lir- 
ror,  in  whwh  the  solar  rays  are  kept  on  the 
same  spot  by  aparticular  adjustment. 

fig.  11.  ExhihitaBafioo'a  Burning  Mirror  with  cm- 
centric  zones. 


PLATE  CVI. 

Fig.  1.  Represents  Parker^s  Burning  Lens. 

Fig.  2,  3,  4.  Shew  the  naethod  proposed  by  Dr 

Brewster  of  constructing  Burning  Lenses  with 

solid  segments. 
Fig.  5.  Represents  the  CatadioptHc  Burning  Sphere* 

as  propoted  by  Dr  Brewster. 
Fig.  6.  &.  7.  Exhibit  a  portable  Burning  Pyiwaid 

proposed  by  Dr  Brewster. 


PLATE  CVU. 

Tig»  1.  Repretenta  the  Machine  for  cvttiag  Button 
Moulds. 

Fig.  J^  S,4y  5.  Shew  the  old  aaaihod  of  making  Or- 
namental Buttons. 

Fig.  6.  Represents  the.Monlds.for  making  Horn 
.  But^ops. 

Tig.  i.  Is  the  Pressing  Vice  for  iadtnting  the  tiom 
into  the  exact  pattern.  

tig.  ft.  Shews  the  htA»  for  d«0Dfaig6«ilovs  Butlfkas. 

Fig.  9.  Is  the  Apparatus  for  drying  off  Gilt  Buttons. 

PLATE  CVIIL 

fig.  1.  Is  the  Conunon  Mangle  for  smoothmg  cloth. 

Fig.  2.  &  3.  Represent  the  Glazing  Table. 

Fig.  4.  Is  the  five  BiawL  CalMer. 

Fig.  5«  Exhibits  the  Glazing  Caknder.. 

Fig.  6»  Is  the  Water  Press. 

Fig.  7..  Represents  the  Muslin  Cakodan. 

PLATE  €I& 

Fig.  lt%3.  Represent  the  Camel  wfaidr  w«t diieiy 
used  by  the  Dutch  for  lifting,  their  vessels 
over  shallows  by  the  buoyant  power  of'water. 

Fig.  4,  5f  6.  Shew  the  Camera  JLuoida  for  drawing 
in  Perspective,  invented  by  Dr  WoBaatoa* 

Fig..  7.  Represents  a  new  method  of  adqitiag  the  Ca- 
-  raera  Lucida  to  a  Tekfcoptt  fior  taking  Fano- 
nunic  Views. 
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EXPLANATION 


PLATE  ex. 


CoQtaioi  varioua  Figures  iUuitrative  of  the  phenome- 
na and  theory  of  Capillary  Attraction. 


PLATE  CXI. 

Fig.  1.  Shews  the  form  of  the  Card  wires,  and  the 
method  of  fixing  them  into  the  leather.    ' 

Fig.  2.   Represents  Mr  Beard's  Card-wire  Machine. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  Dies  for  straightening  the  Wire, 

Fig.  4f.  Sc  5.  Represent  an  enlarged  view  of  the  Pliers 
for  holding  the  Wire. 


PLATES  CXI  I.  and  CXIIL 

These  two  Plates  contain  Diagrams  for  illustrating 
the  theory  of  Carpentry. 


PLATE  CXIV. 

Contains  Diagrams  illustrative  of  the  geometrical  prin- 
ciples of  Carpentry. 

PLATES  CXV.  CXVL  CXVII.  CXVIIL 

The  Figures  contained  in  these  Pbtes  are  illustrative 
of  the  stereographical  principles  of  Carpentry. 
See  CARPENTnv,  p.  5\6 — 523. 

PLATE  CXIX. 

The  Diagrams  in  Elates  CXIX-  CXX.  illustrate  the 

subject  of  Groins.    . 
Fig.  1.  Is  a  Cylindrical  Groin. 
Fig.  2.  Is  a  Cylindroido-cylindric  Groin. 

PLATE  CXX. 

Fig.  1.  2,  3,  4.  Shew  the  plan  of  Gothic  groining. 
Fig.  7.  Is  an  equilateral  fan  Groin. 
Fig.  8.  Is  an  oblong  fan  Groin. 

PLATE  CXXI. 

Represents  the  method  of  Cylindro-cylindnc  Arch- 
ing. 

PLATE  CXXIL 

CoDtaias  Diagrams  for  illustrating  the  subject  of 
Roofing. 

PLATE  CXXIII.  CXXIV. 
niustrale  the  method  of  covering  circular  Roofs. 


PLATE  CXXV. 


OF  PLATES. 

PLATE  CXXVI. 

Fig.  1,  2,  5,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Sliew  the  method  ofKar- 

iing  Beams. 
Fig.  9,  10.  Illustrate  the  subject  of  naked  Floorisig. 

PLATE  CXXVir.  CXXVIII. 

Contain  Diagrams  for  iUustratiog  the  subject  of  Trust 
Girders.     See  Carpentry>  p.  534*  537. 

PLATE  CXXIX. 

Fig.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Represent  different  designs  for  Roofs. 
Fig.  5,  6>  7,  8,  9.   Illustrate  the   construction  of 

Domes. 
Fig.  10»  11,  IS.  Shew  the  method  of  forming  Cfar 

Centres  for  Bridges.  - 

PLATE  CXXX. 

Fig.  I«  2,  3>  4,  5.  Represent  the  Draw  Loom  for 

making  Carptets. 
Fig.  6}  7-  Shew  the  new  Automatic   Carpet  Draw 

Loom,  invented  by  tlie  author  of  the  article 

Carpet. 

PLATE  CXXXL 

Represents  a  Carriage  or  Car  taken  from  The  Tnn^ 
of  MasimUkttt. 

PLATE  CXXXII. 
Exhibits  a  view  of  three  modern:  Carriages. 

PLATE  CXXXIII. 

Fig.  1.   Represents  the  Bones  of  the  Swimming  P«»  i 

of  the  Dolphin. 
Fig.  2.  Is  the  Tail  of  the  Piked  Whale,  aheiia  ia 


PlateCXXXlV.Fig.9. 
,  Shews*  til 
Dolphin. 


Fig.  3.  Shews*  the  Skull 


fig.  a. 
,  Jaws,  a 


nd  Teeth  of  tlte 


Fig.  4.  The   form   of  the  Teeth  in    the  Pbyseter 

Tribe. 
Fig.  5.  I«  the  Tusk  of  the  Narwhal. 
Fig.  6.  Shfws  the  horny  Plates  of  Whalebone  «  tl>f 

Balxuz. 

PLATE  CXXXIV. 

Fig.  !.  Is  the  Black  or  Greenland  Whale. 

Fig.  2.  The  Piked  Whale. 

Fig.  S.  The  small  headed  Narwhal. 

Fig.  4.  The  bluiithcaded  Cachalot,  or  Spcnnicei; 

Whale. 
Fig.  5.  The  Butskopf,  or  Beaked  Whale. 

PLATE  CXXXV. 


Fig.  1 ,  2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.  Represent  the  method  of  ex-     Fig.  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Represent  the  Chaff  Cutter  vtv- 
ectiting  Niches  with  spherical  Heads.  ed  by  Mr  R.  Salmon  of  Wobum- 

Tig.  9.  Is  the  plan,  section,  and  interior  elevation  of     Fi^.  6,  7,  8.  Represent  the  Chaff  Cutter  will*, 
a  peodcDtive  Ceiling.  Knives. 
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platc:  cxxxvt. 

Fig*  1*  1*  *  front  elevation  of  the  Tambouring  Ma- 
chine, invented  by  the  author  of  the  article 

CUAINWORK. 

Fig.  S*  I>  a  back  elevation  of  the  same. 

Fig.  S.  Ii  a  profile  elevation  of  the  left  hand  part  of 

the  Machine. 
Fig.  4.  Shews  the  form  of  the  travers*  WheeU. 
Fig.  5.  Is  a  horizontal  Section  of  the  Taml^oar  K£a« 

chine  immediately  above  the  Needle  Frame. 
Fig.  6.  Represents  the  Machinery  for  moring  the 

Feeding  and  Working  Needles. 

PLATE  CXXXVII. 

Fig.  1>  2,  S,  4,  Illostrate  the  construction  of  par> 

ticular  parts  of  the  Tambouring  Machine. 
Fig.  5.  Is  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  Chains  in 

Tambour  Work. 
Fig.  6.  Is  a  profile  elevation  of  a  new  Tambourine 

Machine  ravented  by  the  aathor  of  the  article 

Chainwohk. 
Fig.  7.  Is  a  front  riew  of  the  same. 
Fig.  8 — 17.  Illustrate  the  construction  of  particular 

parts  of  the  Machine. 


PLATE  CXXXVIII. 

Fig.  1.  Is  a  profile  elevation  of  the  common  Stocking 

Frame. 
Fig.  5.  Is  a  front  elevation  of  the   Rib   Stocking 

Frame. 
Fig.  10.  Is  a  horizontal  plan  of  the  Needles  in  the 

Plated  Stocking  Frame. 
Fig.  2,  3, 4,  6,  7»  8*  9,  11,  12,  IS,  14,  Are  illuttra- 

tive  of  the  different  parts  of  these  Machine*. 

PLATE  CXXXIX. 

Contains  riews  of  the  dii&rent  parts  of  a  Machine  for 
Weaving  Fishing  nets,  invented  by  the  author 
of  the  article  Chainwoak.  See  that  article* 
p.  727. 

PLATE  CXL. 

Fig.  1.  &  2.  Represent  a  Loom  moved  by  powert  foi^ 
weavinff  Checks  of  every  description,  invent- 
ed by  toe  author  of  the  article  Chick. 

The  rest  of  the  Pbte  contains  specimens  of  diffin^t 
Numeral  Characters. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIFTH. 


EoinsvBsa  s 
Printed  bf  A.  Balfour. 
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